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PREFACE. 


GoNYAovEBST  Munoi  OMM.  Iiiqiiify  is  nftlarAl  to  man.  Inqniiy  impUw 
tbspoMibOityoraffiniiingordnyiiig.  **  I^' m/s  Whatdj,  "^  it  w«ra  adted  what 
it  to  be  ngarM  aa  tlia  moat  appropriata  intallaotnal  ooenpatioii  of  amm,  aa  man, 
what  would  be  tbc  anawor  ?  TheStateamaii  isiogagedwith  politieal  aflBidn;  the 
Solditr  with  mOitaiy;  the  Ifatheniatioiaa  with  the  propertiea  of  nnmben  and 
iMpiitadei;  tiie  Mnchaiit  with  oommefoial  oonoena,  &a;  bat  in  what  are  off  and 
Mch  of  theae  employed  ? — emplojed,  I  mean,  aa  mm;  for  there  are  many  modea 
of  eiareiae  of  the  iMmltiea,  mental  aa  well  aa  bodUjr,  which  are  in  gieat  meaanre 
eammen  to  na  with  the  lower  animals.  Thejr  are  all  oooapled  in  dednoiog,  well 
or  in,  eenclnaioBa  from  pramissa;  eech  la  eridently  engaged  in  rsosoneiy  ooneem- 
ing  the  snljeet  of  hia  own  paitienlar  boainois  *  Now  the  greater  part  of  rsaaoo- 
ing  is  diaonraxTe.  Thought  doea  not  go  on  always  in  a  straight  and  linear  path. 
We  are  conatantly  coming  to  bifnreationa  in  onr  way,  and  at  least  a  twofold 
povibOityof  progrsss  opens  before  ns.  If  there  b  any  systematio  way  of  deoiding 
on  the  right  path,  it  mnat  be  by  some  sort  of  oontrorersial  proceeding— eome 
bahndug  ^  leaaon  againat  roaaon,  nntil  that  haa  been  diaooyered  which  ia  of 
gmtsst  weight  and  efficacy.  Tmth  and  falaehood  lie  before  man  always,  act 
npon  hia  mind  oontimially,  ply  him  on  e?eiy  aide  with  anggeetiona  and  limitations. 
In  this  oonfliet  of  thought  contro?er^is  onr  only  lesonroe.  After  the  fight 
peace  may  come;  before  it  eten  otaA^irbufao^  be  ineflbotnal.  The  way  to  tmth 
18  thnmgh  ooutreversy. 

For  upwards  of  fourteen  yea^i  now  the  oonductors  of  this  periodical  have  been 
cBgsged  in  the  kbour  of  populaiikbg  eontro?er^y  aa  an  educatiTO  agent— as  a 
bcaefieiai  tninbg  for  the  great  business  of  life  and  thought.  Thmy  haTB  not 
nguded  oootnnreny  aa  in  itself  an  ultimate  good,  but  aa  a  meana  to  an  end,  and 
that  end  the  attamment  of  tmth,  reUtive,  if  not  ahaokte.  Tot  eren  as  an  eneiigy 
of  mind,  controversy  haa  charma  for  man,  whose  position  in  this  lifo  ia  ao  mnch 
that  aangned  to  him  by  Pkto— a  hitnier  of  tmth,— 

**  Hunter  of  shadows,  though  himself  a  shade." 

Nor  ia  controversy  all  vain  toil  and  fruitless  expenditure  of  ingenuity.  "  Non 
inntiks,*'  saya  Bacon,  "saentiv  ezistlmanda  sunt  quarum  in  se  nnllus  est  usns, 
si  ingenia  sonant  et  ordment "  (Intellectual  pursuits  which  have  no  attainable 
end  of  their  own  are  not  to  be  thought  nsdeis,  if  they  shsrpen  and  ngulate  the 
tnteDeel).    GontroTeny  ia  the  best  gymnastic  of  the  mind,  and  by  the  enlture  of 
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the  Doblait  oftpacities  of  the  Mnl,  it  giTes  the  mind  the  Tigour  that  oondttoei  te 
Tietoiy.  It  snppliee,  too,  the  best  meaos  of  ibrdbljr  impneaiog  the  tfaon^tliil 
mind;  for — 

*"  IVath'B  like*  to«dh-.4liB  mm  lt%  ebeok,  it  ehineB." 

Under  impreniopi  faintlj  indicated  in  tiMB»  few  words  they  ha?e  tnperintended 
onee  again  the  oonteate  of  able  dispntants  who  hate  met  to  urge  their  thoughts 
npoB  asAh  ethatmnd  an  these  iriw  feel  intiieettd  SaUm  ioAveeta*.  Th^^fMSBk 
▼ofaune  wiU»  it  is  beKewd^  fiwosntaRnMial  iotsiwt,  beat  ooiiiipafisMi  wtth  its 
prsdeeesson  .iA  worth  of  topien  sbA  an  a<yla  <g  tw^want^iiiii^ili^y  e£  staieiMnt, 
mods  of  «ignmaBl|  andriwttsn  of  debates* 

The  othesdepsstmentAhawe  waeiied  the  bwt  attenttsn  of  the  swiartwi  Vm^ 
leading  fspsrs  aae  fanushed^jM  hsMlofiM«»  and  Cor  so  long  » tiaOy^b^  aa  aathoi 
than  whon^n.cBtic  baa  said,  '*lMrjBenalsv«haiPsdoMia«s  to  spar  iaiB  snttm 
exerlMi  the,  TontiM  ittteHaet  of  Soghnd."  The  Asepff  has  h«l  tins  «d  of 
serenal  aUa  pMs.  ThewdsMof  tb»JteiMoerhasbMneBbaiissd,JiolhiatiM.UBd. 
of  books  aotiosd  and  in  the  pcinoip1ea.of  eritioisai  onplofed.  Th»  »|nb  ni^ 
we  ogain  anggssT,  vseeiTB  more  of  onr  snhswinieisf  attmftioB|,if  Ubsywwld  vae  wd 
im|raiM*'thadayofamaUthin|^!'  irhoPoi«MiCrM|M  andAheamste^AelftNi. 
gire  varietj  and  add  intiraat  to  the  oenfcsote.  o£  tfiis  TalaoMb  Tha  Ufmimr  is 
8tiU  growiqg  in  impsrtsnoe  and  Tains*  It  osntains  maeh  laeAii  and  ipviaL 
inftsnatiflB.  OmrCdlkgim  Camrm  u^  tha  Soaktkt^  Aeljd%  bswevat,  do  not 
gifis  the  ooDdacton'unaUojed  satisfiMtaoa  Tbqrtel  thai  both  mi|^  he  iapfovad 
if  ti»ir  Tosdsrs  woald  lielf  them  in  thab  Uhonr«-*whiehfia  fivmora  aidnvs  Hiaab 
many  —nbi  imagia»'*-by#Bd|iyeBrnwpninikaini^  intisisty.  &bi  OaniMltowyjroAse 
keep  paoa  with. the  grondng  and  over-iiufiking  history  of  boshnnnd  thris  aathofs. 

We  Mt  mm,  amid  Ow  *<laafy  Inn Msaniii "  of  Jane,  only  to  go  on  afsm 
''  nnhastingly,  unrestiDglj/*  We  throw  behind  ns  a  look  of  ^■daaos^  and  baforo 
nsiB  glanoe  of  hope.  Arannd  vs  im  east  onr  eyes  in  thanks  for  paak.  hslp  sad 
fawmv  while  we  ask  fm  mesa  aanssi endaawons  both  to  ligbtevaad  tanliliaa  ow 
Ubanr  Inm  onr  Irieoda  and  alliaa.  Besders,  w»  seek  mi  jsuii  bniyonradwaaa* 
ment,  and  w»wish  tbopathwi^  of  hnmavpMgreBS  bsib  longthinwJ  nnd  wiisns^ 

In  the  spuii  eft  tha  great  peei  eC  ov  own  day  w»  1 


"  FqnranI,  forward  let  ns  langs, 
Let  the  great  world  spin  for  erer  down  the  ringing  groores  of  cXonpe.  * 

Tot  amid  all  changes  may  we  attain  to  the  Changeless— haying  Him  and  His 
as  oui.    Hay  Trath*s  searah  aadTrnthli  gain  indeed  be  onn  in  lie  iereq/)sr. 
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F0BBK8IC  Eloquence  is  annually  the  arbiter  of  the  joy  or  sorrow 
of  multitudes.  Its  effects  are  felt  in  almost  every  phase  and  form 
of  social  Hfe.  The  power  of  suasion  which  it  exerts,  affects  daily 
the  priTileges.  rights,  reputation,  property,  liberty,  or  life  of  many. 
And  hence,  directly  or  mdirectly,  it  is  influencive  for  great  results 
upon  the  whole  ongoings  of  humanity.  Justice  erery  day  dispenses 
her  awards,  and  Law  gives  forth  her  mandates,  practically,  at  the 
suggestion,  instigation,  or  prompting  of  legal  pleaders;  whose 
skilful  expositions,  cogent  statements,  earnest  appeals,  and  eager, 
passionate,  or  ingenious  advocacy,  touch  the  nicely  poised  balances, 
and  give  them  that  decisive  inclination  or  turn  to  which  the  occu- 
pants of  our  judicial  benches  are  so  attentive  and  sensitive.  To 
Know  the  true  worth,  use,  and  method  of  this  energy  so  subtly 
intertextured  with  all  the  concerns  of  existence,  to  estimate  its 
quality,  and  to  acquire  a  little  information  regarding  its  rules  and 
processes,  seem  matters  likely  to  be  of  some  interest  to  general 
readers;  while  an  exposition  of  the  main  principles,  on  which 
suocessM  pleading  depends,  may  not  only  gratify  a  legitimate 
curiosity  regarding  one  of  the  most  common  yet  singular  phenomena 
of  life,  but  may  also  supply  instruction  to  those  who  wish  to  use 
this  potent  inffuenoc  for  professional  purposes.  All  readers  are 
now,  more  or  less,  accustomed  to  perose  in  newspaper  reports  the 
chief  efforts  of  forensic  debaters ;  and  many  constitute  themselves 
critics  of  the  sweeping  rhetoric,  or  the  trenchant  dialectics  they 
display.  It  may,  therefore,  be  conducive  to  the  educative  efficacy  of 
the  thoughtful  reader  to  have  a  brief,  reasoned-out  view  of  the 
pleader's  art,  ».  e.,  forensic  eloquence,  presented  to  their  minds ; 
and  it  may  not  be  altogether  valueless  to  the  aspirant  after  le^nl 
honours  or  usefulness  to  learn  the  philosophic  principles  which 
underlie  and  form  the  foundations  of  those  splendid  efforts  by  which 
the  great  pleaders  have  acquired  their  fame — efforts  too  frequently 
supi^Med  to  be  the  results  of  a^  happy  knack,  or  a  rare  sagacity ; 
and  too  seldom  attributed  to  their  true  cause,  a  diligent  and  careral 
employment  of  all  the  mental  capacities  upon  the  matters  of  fact» 
thougnt,  evidenee,  or  argument  which  cases  yield. 

1864.  B 


2  foUbksio  eloquence. 

Mere  speech  is  not  eloquence ;  it  is  often  only  yerbia^e.  Elo- 
quence is  the  development  of  the  involutions  of  a  subject  in  such  a 
way  as  to  affect  at  once  the  intellect,  the  will,  and  the  emotions. 
It  is  not  more  an  endowment  than  an  attainment.  Labour  and 
learning  are  both  requisite  to  form  a  finished  orator.  Nature  and 
opportunity  do  much,  but  they  cannot  do  alL  The  long  resolts  of 
earnest  labour  gleam  out  of  every  multitude-moving  oration. 
Words,  phrases,  facts,  arguments,  marshalled  by  chance,  and 
hurried  together  extempore,  h»e  the  ttftin  element  of  effectiveness 
—order  and  unity  of  purpose.  The  grand  aggregate  of  logical 
consecutiveness,  definite  arrangement,  adequate  expression,  and 
^soul-stirring  energy,  is  manageable  only  when  the  masterful  might 
of  the  mind's  whole  capability  is  exerted  to  secure  submission,  and 
maintain  subordination.  In  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd  under 
the  excitement  of  popular  feeling ;  in  the  halls  of  legislation  in  the 
heat  of  a  notable  aebate ;  in  the  pulpit  stirred  by  the  sacred  fire  of 
the  mighty  message  proclaimed — thought,  invigorated  by  the  pulsings 
of  passion,  and  dashing,  with  a  giant's  strength,  from  a  mind  full  to 
trembling  with  the  might  of  a  great  truth — may  move  with  the 
efficacy  of  eloquence  a  listening  audience.  But  he  who  would  trust 
himself  at  the  bar  to  the  mere  chances  of  having  his  thoughts  lit  up 
by  the  attrition  of  circumstances,  and  depend  upon  deriving  thence 
the  vivid  metaphor,  the  graphic  illustration,  the  scatbing  utterance 
of  Bcom,  the  fierce  invective,  the  soul-subduing  plea,  the  winning 
persuasiveness,  the  sarcastic  irony,  or  the  striking  apostrophe  of 
which  his  case  might  stand  in  need,  would  find  his  triumphs  iew^ 
his  success  short-lived,  and  the  dui*ation  of  his  notoriety 

<'  Brief  AS  tbe  ligfatniog  of  the  cdllied  nisbt** 

The  art  of  advocacy  is  not  attained  by  inspiration ;  nor  are  its 
honours  gained  hj  some  rare  chance  or  '*  lucky  hit."  The  secret  of 
forensic  success  is  the  world-old  one — ^thoughtful  industry  applied 
to  the  management  of  the  veriest  l^ifle  oonnected  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  main  design. 

A  persistent  course  of  patient,  long-continued,  and  severe  mental 
discipline  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  legal  character.  The 
tangled  complexity  of  technicalities,  the  tortuous  intricacies  of  pro- 
cedure, the  subtleties  of  argument,  the  methods  of  correct  state- 
ment, the  principles  of  right  reasoning,  the  means  of  managiuff 
quibbles,  and  of  handling  casuistry,  must  all  be  known,  mastered, 
and  overoome  by  persevering  intellectual  effort.  The  mind  must 
be  inured  to  labour,  and  habituated  to  activity.  It  must  be  able  to 
employ  the  whole  armoury  of  its  aoquiri'ments  without  pedantry, 
and  free  from  display.  A  sort  of  instantaneily  of  logicai  thought 
and  rhetorical  speech  must  be  industrioualy  attained;  and  the 
power  of  tracing  out  a  thought  to  all  its  possible  conclusioiis  must 
oe  so  trained  and  practised  as  to  become  at  last  as  much  to  be 
relied  on  as  the  activity  and  sagacity  of  an  instinct.  Mere  learn- 
ing, observation,  or  reflection  will  not  accomplish  it.     PraAtioe« 
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effortt  and  induetry,  as  weli  bm  Mdnlom,  severe,  and  aolitaij  st«djr, 
an  required.    Of  the  geanine  forensio  mind  it  maj  be  isvlj  said : — 

"All  things  within  it 
An  BO  digated,  fitted,  and  compoeedf 
Ab  it  shows  Wit  had  married  Order." 

Tareimo  skill  is  not  forensic  eloquence.  These  oflen  exist  apart. 
A  natural  ingenuity  of  mind,  assidaously  subjected  to  carefid  cul- 
ture, when  employed  in  the  conducting  of  a  case  involying  great 
principles,  or  possessed  of  intrinsic  elements  of  interest,  may  oflen 
display  forensic  skill,  and  eren  simulate,  or — ^let  us  say — achieye* 
foraniic  eloquence.  But  this^  depends  much  more  upon  the  case 
titan  upon  the  pleader.  Less  interesting  contests  as  to  property  or 
rights,  though  they  might  be  carried  on  with  as  profound  an 
insight  into  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  elicit  as  masterly  a 
statement  of  the  applicability  of  the  statutes  or  precedents  impaed 
in  the  trial,  would  yet  fall  flat  and  unimpressiyely  upon  the  minds 
addressed,  compared  to  the  manner  in  which  they  would  affect  them, 
if  the  adyocate  could  add  the  arts  of  persuasion  to  those  of  conyic- 
tion,  and  could  reinforce  the  issues  of  his  skill  with  the  products  of 
lu0  eloquence.  Eloquence  adds  beauty  to  strength,  grace  to  merit, 
influence  to  truth,  eflectiyeness  to  force,  attractiyeness  to  good 
sense,  interest  to  solid  thought,  and  fits  skill  to  achieye  pleasantly 
what  it  has  prepared  to  acoompliah  by  dint  of  persistent  and 
operoae  endeayour. 

To  think  decidedly  and  to  speak  deorly ;  to  know  the  require- 
ments of  courts  and  the  forms  of  prooess ;  to  possess  as  much  self- 
oonfidence  as  to  plead  without  embarrassment,  yet  to  be  so  free 
from  self-conceit  as  to  ayoid  offence ;  to  have  read  with  diligence  a 
multitude  of  acts  of  parliament,  the  digests  of  legists,  the  decisions 
of  judges,  abstracts  of  cases,  and  specifications  of  styles ;  to  haye 
matured  a  habit  of  distinct  definition;  and  to  haye  settled  into 
categories  the  yarious  possibilities  of  ciyil,  criminal,  or  other  law — 
important  as  these  are — will  not  succeed  in  eliciting  the  compli- 
ment due  to  distinguished  forensic  ability : — 

*  PersnaaieD  tips  his  tongue  whene'er  he  talks." 

There  ii  another  set  of  studies  to  be  mastered  before  the  thrill  of 
oratory  can  be  employed  to  animate  emotion,  giye  effect  to  deft 
ax^gpment,  and  inyincioiUty  to  intellectual  force.  To  artistic  pre- 
daion  of  style,  to  perspicuity  of  thinking,  to  emphatic  pertinence  of 
argument,  to  thorougn  knowledge  of  law  and  acquiescence  in  its 
forms,  there  must  be  added  the  power  of  touching  truth  with  the 
colours  of  imagination,  of  applying  inducements  to  the  will,  and  of 
itirring  the  sensitiye  feelings  of  the  hearer.  Thus  alone  is  it  pos- 
sible— 

**  To  role,  like  a  wixard,  the  world  of  the  heart, 
To  call  np  its  sunshine,  or  draw  down  its  riiowers.** 

We  do  not  depreai«te  akill  iu  oompazison  with  eloquence.    We 
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appreciate  it  as  essential  and  indispensable.  We  do  not  suggest 
the  lessening  of  skill ;  we  only  advocate  the  addition  of  another 
element  of  skill  to  that  already  impliedly  attained.  Forensic  elo- 
quence is  confessedly  not  always  a  concomitant  of  forensic  ability, 
and  our  best  pleaders  in  law  are  not  unfrequently  our  worst  pleaders 
in  speech.  This  does  not  result  from  any  incompatibility  between 
the  possession  of  sound  legal  knowledge  and  ready  facility  in 
expression.  It  arises,,more  generally,  from  contempt  for  eloquence, 
as  a  subsidiary  art,  as  a  showy  and  fantastic  acquisition,  a  simula- 
ting trickery,  and  an  adventitious  element  in  legal  advocacy.  This, 
we  apprehend,  is  a  misconception.  Pleading  is  speech.  Speech 
has  its  laws  and  forms,  its  graces  and  peculiarities,  its  Drocesses  and 
technicalities.  If  the  instrument  must  be  employea,  the  art  of 
using  it  should  be  learned ;  and  to  trust  to  mere  chance  manage- 
ment, when  the  right  and  true  way  may  be  readily  acquired,  is  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  for  one  to  act  as  he  thought  proper,  and 
believe  it  to  be  lawful  and  right — without  attempting  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong. 

Speech,  as  we  have  said,  has  been  the  subject  of  scientific  culture. 
Its  principles  have  been  discovered,  and  their  applicability  has  been 
tested.  Speech  as  an  instrument  of  persuasion  has  been  much 
studied.  The  observations  of  many  thmkers  have  been  reduced  to 
system,  and  formed  into  a  science.  There  is  a  great  likelihood  that 
these  deductions,  arrived  at  by  eminent  minds,  are  in  the  main 
correct,  and  that  conformity  to  the  laws  which  they  have  laid  down 
will  lead  to  the  ri^bt  employment  of  language  as  a  means  of  pro- 
ducing certain  effects  upon  the  mind,  while  disagreement  witn  or 
neglect  of  them  may  conduce  to  the  defeating  of  the  ends  in  view 
in  using  speech. 

Forensic  eloquence  is  an  adaptation  of  the  principles  and  laws  of 
persuasive  utterance  to  the  production,  or  at  least  the  furtherance, 
of  effective  and  successful  advocacy  in  courts  of  law,  in  so  far  as 
such  advocacy  is  regarded  as  having   persuasion   as  its   given 

Surpose,  and  speech  as  the  instrument  employed  in  persuasion, 
'he  details  of  this  secondary  art  depend  upon  certain  subsidiary 
elements :  as,  for  example,  the  nature  of  law  and  the  constitution  of 
its  courts,  in  so  far  as  they  allow  and  provide  for  the  exercise  and 
employment  of  persuasion,  the  protection  afforded  to  pleaders  in 
the  conducting  of  suits,  the  publicity  or  privacy  in  which  the  advo- 
cate conducts  his  case,  &o.  But  the  chief  fundamental  principles, 
maxims,  and  rules  of  the  art  are  drawn  from  the  purpose  had  in 
view  in  the  institution  of  professional  pleaders  in  the  courts  of  law, 
and  the  duties  which  may  be  considered  as  incumbent  upon  such 
pleaders  in  their  conjoint  relationship  to  the  law,  and  to  tne  actual 
or  possible  clients  in  whose  behalf  they  may  appear  in  court. 

Law  is  the  guardian  of  civil  society.  It  defines  the  rights,  and 
determines  the  obligations  of  men.  !rhe  safety  and  good  order  of 
every  community  depend  on  the  majesty  and  magistrfusy  of  the  law, 
whicn  ii,  in  the  language  of  Burke,  "  oenefioence  toting  by  role." 
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Law  IS  tbe  deliberate  expression  of  the  highest  conception  of  duty 
to  which  a  nation  has  attained.  It  prescribes  the  limits  of  in- 
diridoal  actiTity,  and  sets  bonnds  to  tbe  need  of  personal  endurance. 
It  marks  and  enforces  the  distinction  between  just  and  unjust ;  and, 
accepting  the  ethical  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  as  silent,  butitangible 
powers  among  men,  it  establishes  an  order  in  their  relationships 
which  shall  be  at  once  arailing  and  prevailing ;  for  the  enforcement 
and  preservation  of  which  it  decrees  an  order  of  sequence  between 
any  transgression  of  the  requirements  of  civil  life,  and  the  exaction 
or  infliction  of  the  penalties  attached  to  each  infringement. 

Beliffion  educates  and  exercises  the  conscience,  morality  regu- 
lates the  will,  and  law  governi  the  conduct  or  actions  of  men.  Man, 
says  Montesquieu,  "is  left  to  his  own  direction,  though  he  is 
a  umited  being,  subject,  as  all  finite  intelligences  are,  to  i^oranoe 
and  error ;  even  the  imperfect  knowledge  he  possesses  is  blmded  by 
his  animal  nature,  and  he  is  hurried  along  to  evil  by  a  thousand 
impetuous  passions.  Such  a  being  might  at  anj  instant  forget  his 
Creator ;  Grod  has,  therefore,  remmded  him  of  his  duty  by  the  laws 
of  religion.  Such  a  creature  is  liable  every  moment  to  forget  him- 
aelf ;  pnilosophy  has  provided  against  this  by  the  laws  of  n^ality. 
Formed  to  bve  in  society,  he  might  forget  his  fellow-creatures ; 
legislators  have,  therefore,  by  political  and  oivil  laws,  constrained 
him  to  his  duty."*  "Political  society  was  formed,"  according 
to  Aristotle,  "  that  men  might  live,  and  it  continues  to  exist  tibat 
men  may  live  happily."  ui  the  spirit  of  this  precept  Bacon  also 
affirms  that  "  the  purpose  and  scope  of  laws,  whereto  their  decrees 
and  sanctions  ought  to  tend,  is  the  happiness  of  the  people," — ^to 
effect  which  they  "  must  be  clear  and  certain  in  their  sense ;  just  in 
their  requirements ;  capable  of  accomplishment ;  in  harmonjr  with 
the  form  of  government ;  and  productive  of  virtue  in  the  subject." 

Law  is  the  word  in  which  we  sum  up  and  name  the  whole  of  those 
dictates,  to  which  communities  consentingly  submit^  regarding  right 
and  wrong  as  these  are  expressed  in  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of 
the  (rovernment,  interpreted  in  harmony  with  the  history,  manners, 
life,  and  religion  of  the  people,  the  rules  of  right  reason,  and 
the  current  of  public  opinion.  All  decrees  having  the  force  of  law 
must,  of  course,  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  usual  forms  of 
legislation,  be  promulgated  in  a  fair  and  open  manner,  be  ex- 
pressed in  an  explicit  s^le,  and  have  a  clearly  defined  purpose.  If 
they  are  enforceable  by  pains  or  penalties,  these  shouldf  be  inflicted 
or  exacted  only  on  due  proof  of  violation  made  before  competent 
and  properly  constituted  tribunals,  sitting  m  formal  official  activity, 
and  exercising  their  prescribed  function"  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
for  their  assi^ed  purpose,  t.e.,  in  "  fair  and  open  court." 

Law,  in  this  sense,  is  not  a*  mere  mass  of  technical  verbiage,  or 
a  tortuous  complexity  of  details,  a  solemn  juggle,  or  a  state 
hypocrisy,  a  grotesque,  deceptive  mummery,  or  a  licensed  tyranny, 

•  ''Spirit  of  Lam,"  book  I.,  Chap.  L 
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a  fltiff  and  aral>bed  hoekstering  of  power,  or  a  stareot jped  "  deloBioai 
and  snare/'  bat  is  "  a  terror  to  evil  doen,  and  a  praise  and  protee- 
tion  to  those  who  do  well." 

Law  has  now  become  so  pervasiTe  as  to  affect  all  ciril  soeietj,  and 
to  exert  an  inflaenee  upon  each  individual.  The  pertinence,  appli- 
cability, and  incidence  of  law  interests  all  nen,  and  few  easee  ariae 
in  which  the  question  can  be  found  so  isolated  as  to  affect  no  other 
matter  than  that  involved  in  its  own  settlement.  Society  has 
a  direct  practical  stake  in  almost  every  law  auit,  in  the  issues  it 
raises,  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  enf(^ced  or  opposed,  as  well  as 
in  the  decision,  to  which  it  furnishes  the  occasion.  To  have  every 
question  thoroughly  pondered  and  difly  ^soussed,  to  have  the  li^ht 
of  many  minds  thrown  on  it,  to  have  it  subjeeted  to  specific 
analysis,  to  have  its  *^  bearings  on  men's  duties  and  desires"  eon- 
ndered,  and  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  claim  advaaeed 
eritieised,  are  advantageous  to  societf ;  and  hence  it  finds  it  useful 
to  arrange  the  activities  of  its  members,  so  that  sonie  may  engage 
themselves  as  middle  men  between  the  law  and  the  individuals  of 
whom  it  is  composed.  To  these  the  culture  of  forensic  eloquence 
is  lefl^  and  the  critical  consideration  of  the  incidence  of  law. on 
life  is  wisely  mapped  out  as  a  province  of  human  endeavour. 

Laws  may  be  either  declaratory,  directory,  remedial,  or  prohibi- 
tive. The  first  class  is  expository,  and  its  object  is  to  instruct  the 
•abjeet  regarding  the  rej^uirements  of  the  State  in  respect  to  specific 
actions  or  kinds  of  actions.  The  second  class  is  prescriptive.  It 
limits  or  extends  the  boundaries  by  which  civil  soeiet^r  encircles  the 
free  aetirity  of  the  individual  who  form  its  constituents.  The 
third  class  provides  against  injuries,  inconveniences,  or  wrongs,  so 
far  as  they  are  preventible,  oy  withdrawing  restrictions  on,  or 
removing  obstacles  to,  the  &ee  course  and  operation  of  justice  and 
order.  The  fourth  class  forbids  the  omission  of  the  duties  of  men 
aa  members  of  a  civic  union,  or  the  commission  of  any  (avoidable) 
injury  to  the  persons  composing  the  social  confederation.  This  re- 
smctive,  evil  nindering  species  of  law  is  generally  accompanied  by 
some  privitive  or  vindicatorv  provision,  by  the  application  of  which 
observance  of  it  is  enforced.  ^  Indeed  to  all  laws,  more  or  less,  the 
sanction  of  pains  and  penalties  is  attached,  so  that  either  by  the 
deprivation  of  right,  or  oy  the  infliction  of  retributory  or  reforma- 
tory suffering,  on  purse  or  person,  obedience  may  be  secured. 
Laws  mav  be  otherwise  regarded  as  civil  or  criminal.  Civil  law 
provides  for  tlie  defence  of  right  and  the  redress  of  wrong,  by  the 
enforcement  of  restitution  or  compensation  in  actions  or  transactiona 
between  subject  and  subject.  Criminal  law  brings  under  the 
punitive  power  of  the  State  all  persons  charged  with  breach  of  dut^, 
or  violation  of  right,  in  matters  which  are  regarded  as  pubhc 
injuries ;  that,  on  due  inquisition  being  made,  if  the  guilt  charged  on 
tile  alleged  offender  is  proved,  he  may  be  proceeded  against  in  aceord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  infiringed.  Many  other 
subdivisions  of  law  are  abo  commonly  spoken  of;  e,ff.,  ecclesias- 
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tinl,  miKtarj,  eommemal,  marine,  Ac,  Ae.,  all  of  which  are 
fedneible  to  the  ^neral  definition,  that  they  constitate  a  bod^r  of 
fixed  roles  for  the  procuring  and  securini^  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  obedient  and  deserving,  and  for  the  arrestment  and 
Nip|iri«uon  of  offences,  bj  the  degradation  or  pnnishmeni  of  trans- 
l^ressors.  All  of  them  suppose  and  imply  a  generally  acquiesced  in 
fftandmrd  of  right,  to  which  submission  is  proper,  and  insubordina- 
tion  wrong. 

8eeing  that  human  life  is  so  embraced  and  permeated  by  law ; 
and  that  the  complex  relationships  of  n»en  demand  the  continued 
irbitrement  of  judicial  decisions  on  so  many  points  of  practical 
aetivi^,  the  erpedieney  of  the  institution  of  forensic  pleading  has 
been,  as  we  have  said,  generally  acquiesced  in  as  an  advisable,  if 
not  an  essential,  subdivision  of  civic  activity  *,  and  hence,  of  course, 
hm  arisen  the  need  for  a  specific  sort  of  eloquence — an  oratory  in 
vkkh  law,  logic,  and  life  should  obtain  united  representation,  be 
harmonised  t<^ether,  and  be  shewn  to  be  mutually  effective  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  right,  the  good,  and  the  true.  This  is  the 
eloquence  which  in  addresses  to  juries,  in  arguments  before  judges, 
in  speeches  to  parliamentary  commissions,  or  the  loftiest  courts  of 
human  appeal — such  as  the  House  of  Lords — vindicates  at  once  the 
majesty  of  justice  and  the  rights  of  man  ;  invokes  the  retribution, 
or  tupplieates  the  leniency  of  society ;  or  brings  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  State  the  innocent  and  unoffending,  or  tears  from 
tke  pride  of  place  and  power  the  transgressor  against  the  nterests, 
^  poliey,  or  the  institutions  of  civil  society. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  law  and  its  processes  are  made  by  a 
person  nnskilled  in  professfonal  knowledge.  They  embody  the 
remits  at  winch  he  has  arrived  after  the  perusal  of  a  considerably 
extennve  quantity  of  jurisprudential  and  legal  literature — not  ex- 
pressly ieauiieeX.  In  their  general  effect  he  believes  they  may  be 
lepurded  as  conformable  to  the  teachings  on  the  same  points  found 
ta  juristic  writers.  This,  however,  as  it  seems  to  him,  is  a  matter  of 
minor  importance.  In  this  series  of  papers  law  is  regarded  as  a 
B^rstem  of^  means  for  the  attainment  or  certain  ends ;  and  forenme 
efoqnenee  forms  only  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  law  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  personal  interests  of  men  in  the  enforcement  or 
modifieatiott  of  enactments,  duties,  or  sanctions.  The  observations 
to  be  made  are  to  be  understood,  as  in  some  sort,  those  of  a  rhetori- 
cian, and  not  of  a  legist.  We  do  not  attempt  to  offer  a  philosophy 
of  law ;  hut  only  an  exposition  of  the  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foandatien  of  the  oratory  employed  in  forensic  disputation,  or  in  the 
course  of  the  actual  administration  of  law  as  it  is. 

Forensie  oratory  has  laws  and  principles  of  its  own.  Of  these  we 
nnist  form  correct  estimates  before  we  can  thoroughly  comprehend 
the  neeeaeity  for  constructing  a  special  rhetoric  for  use  at  the  bar, 
or  appreciate  the  peculiar  requirements  of  judicial  oratory.  Popular 
parnamentsry  or  pulpit  eloquence  is  either  presentative  or  repre- 
sentative, eitner  enlarges  upon  and  ezplains  some  thought  which 
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stirs  the  speaker's  mind,  or  states  and  demonstrates  the  ideas  enter- 
tained by  large  bodies  of  people.  The  pleader  does  not  appear  in 
court  to  express  his  own  independently  formed  conyictions,  nor  does 
he  eyen  appear  as  the  mouthpiece  ana  retailer  of  the  wishes  of  his 
client.  He  is  neither  entirely  a  r epresentatiye,  nor  wholly  a  substitute. 
He  takes  his  professional  place  as  a  sort  of  compound  personality. 
He  attends,  it  is  true,  to  say,  do,  quirk,  and  tack  about,  with  eyery 
faculty  of  his  mind,  as  his  client  would  be  entitled  to  do  if  able ; 
but  he  also  appears  as  counsel  for  his  client,  with  responsibilities,  as 
such,  to  the  court,  his  profession,  the  law,  and  public  opinion,  as  well 
as  to  the  person  in  whose  behalf  he  appears  as  adyocate.  He  is  not 
a  mere  trader  in  legal  learning,  or  yendor  of  technical  casuistries, 
but  a  gentleman  whose  professional  status  is  regarded  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  due  and  proper  conduct  of  any  giyen  case  for  the  interests 
of  his  client  as  far  as  the  law  allows.  The  conditions,  therefore, 
under  which  he  acts,  constitute  so  many  oyerruling  elements  influ- 
encing eloquence  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  forensic  oratory  often  a 
yery  intricate  and  embarrassing  procedure. 

In  ordinary  eloquence  thought  is  mistress  of  herself,  and  acts  and 
manifests  herself  m  a  spontaneous  manner.  In  forensic  eloquence 
a  fixed  and  definite  purpose,  external  to,  and  compulsory  upon,  the 
thinker,  at  once  excites  and  subordinates  the  exeftion  of  the  mind, 
superintends  its  deyelopment,  and  in  a  considerable  degree  necessi- 
tates its  form.  The  currents  of  reflection  are  not  allowed  to  flow  in 
self-made  channels,  but  must  be  turned  into  such  artificial  courses  as 
are  re<]^uisite  to  bring  its  forces  and  freight  to  the  required  points. 
The  liying  energy  of  l^inking  is  constrained^  and  the  pressure  of  an 
outward  and  imposed  influence  affects  its  actiyity,  and  modifies  its 
direct,  forthworking  impartiality,  as  well  as  its  natural  inductiyeness. 

In  the  common  exercises  of  oratory  the  pathway  of  thought  is 
free.  Howeyer  the  buoyancy,  sprightliness,  and  animation  of  the 
intellectual  powers  see  fit,  thejr  may  exert  themselyes.  Logic  may 
restrict,  and  rhetoric  may  adyise,  but  beyond  these  usual  rulers  of 
thought  few  impediments  lie  in  the  forward  course  of  the  thinker. 
In  law  it  is  far  otherwise ;  statutes,  customs,  judiciary  rules,  prece- 
dents, and  technicalities,  oppose  or  hinder  progress,  cause  diyer* 
gencies,  or  make  a  circuit  adyisable  or  requisite.  The  disputatious 
form,  too,  in  which  the  whole  thought  must  be  cast,  and  the  need 
for  leaying  as  few  loopholes  of  yantage  to  an  opponent  as  possible, 
giye  rise  to  other  peculiar  characteristics  of  forensic  thought. 

If  to  these  we  add  that  forensic  oratory  is  for  the  most  part 
engaged  in  under  the  consciousness  of  a  multiplex  oritioLBm,  from  the 
sedate  and  stem  occupant  of  the  judgment-seat,  often  from  the 
practical,  common-sense  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  always  from  the 
opposing  agent,  and  nearly  always  from  a  multitude  of  professional 
brethren,  we  shall  haye  made  out  clearly  that  considerable  differ- 
ences exist  between  forensic  and  popular  oratory. 

These  specialities  must  haye  made  themselyes  apparent  to  anyone 
who  has  watched  the  process  of  a  trial  in  any  of  tne  oourts  of  law 
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or  justice.  They  have  Been  the  presiding  judge  or  judges  with 
moTeless  equanimity  listening  to  tne  statements  and  harangues  of 
tbc  costumed  pleaders,  who  seemed  with  all  the  dexterity  of  perfect 
adepts  to  xmraTel  the  mysteries  of  a  ease,  and  to  the  subsequent 
contest  of  points  of  law  or  fact  between  the  antagonist  counsellors ; 
they  have  noticed  the  impannelled  jury  watching  the  turning  of 
the  topics,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  pleas  of  the  respective  advo- 
c»te8,  and  seen  their  countenances  change,  and  their  attent  eyes 
waver  when  the  close  quibbling  of  the  expositors  of  the  respective 
cases  was  going  on ;  they  have  seen  the  members  of  the  bar  in- 
geniously  examining  the  various  "  moves  "  of  the  engaged  pleaders, 
and  observed  the  effects  which  each  exertion  of  skill  hid  upon  those 
men  themselves  accustomed  to  the  active  play  of  mind  against  mind. 
While  doing  this,  the  spectator  cannot  but  have  reflected  on  ^e 
hazards  to  which  eloquence  is  exposed  in  passing  through  an  ordeal 
of  criticism  such  as  we  have  here  merely  hinted  at. 

Hedged  in  by  statute  and  precedent,  prescription  and  form ;  by 
positive  morality  and  professional  eti(][uette;  by  clients'  clamour 
and  critics'  inquisitions ;  b^  pubUc  policy  and  personal  status ;  by 
legal  process,  and  by  social  requirements,  forensic  oratory  is  no 
mere  juggle  of  shuffling  trickery  or  grotesque  parade  of  lacquered 
hypocrisy  as  it  is  often  thought  to  be  (and  sometimes,  let  it  be  con- 
fessed, l)ecomes),  but  a  needful  and  requisite  agency  for  the  proper 
oncarryin^  of  human  affairs,  demanding  specinc  preparation,  and 
necessitatmg  a  st^le  of  speech  suitable  to  the  fashions  and  exigen- 
eies  under  which  it  is  practised. 

It  has  been  often  deoated  whether  the  art  of  advocacy  is  permis* 
sible  by  the  severe  code  of  morals  professedly  adopted  as  the  "top 
of  judgment "  on  questions  of  morals, — the  gospel.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  affirmations  and 
negations  possible  on  the  subject.  But  we  are  not  precluded  here 
from  mentioning  that  the  ground  suggested,  a  few  pages  before, 
sweeps  away,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  common  arguments  employed, 
even  by  lawyers  themselves,  either  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  the 
morali^  of  legal  pleading. 

Unwilling  as  we  are  to  moot,  still  more  to  prejudge,  any  debateable 
point  in  the  pages  allotted  to  these  articles,  we  can  scarcely  hold  our- 
selves free  from  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  necessity — if  not 
the  justifiability — of  forensic  eloquence.  For  if  it  be  absolutely  im- 
mond  and  reprehensible,  we  should  be  ill  able  to  escape  blame  if 
we  become  expositors  of  a  sdbeme  for  its  efficacious  culture ;  and  if 
it  be  a  useless  and  nugatorjr  formality,  if  we  solemnlv  philosophize 
upon  the  principles  underlying  such  a  storeotyped  folly,  we  should 
at  least  become  chargeable  with  being  the  aiders  and  abettors  of 
that  folly.  Either  way,  we  should  be  scantier  wise  or  "  indifferently 
honest."  We  might,  of  course,  appeal  to  it  as  an  actuality,  and 
elaim  the  privilege  of  interpreting  it, — ^mummery  though  it  were. 
But  that  would  merely  change  the  field,  not  after  the  question. 
Without  prejudice,  therefore,  to  any  possible  debate  on  the  positive 
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morality  of  the  pleader's  profesfiion,  we  hope  we  may  yeninre  to 
state  the  distinct  form  which,  in  our  mind,  the  principle  and  theory 
of  forensic  disputation  takes  as  an  existent  activity  in  human 
affairs. 

The  forensic  orator  does  not,  in  oar  opinion,  appear  in  courts  of 
law  as  the  proxy  or  personator  of  the  client  fbr  whom  he  acts ;  nor 
does  he,  as  we  think,  come  entitled  to  speak  out  quite  as  fully  and 
freely  as  bis  client  would  hare  done  had  he  been  permitted  and  able 
to  plead  his  own  cause.  This  we  conceive  is  a  mistake,  and  one 
which,  if  taken  up  and  fully  acted  upon,  would  totally  subvert  the 
policy  of  our  courts  of  justice.  Many  acute  minds,  having  adopted 
this  fallacious  view,  have  set  themselves  resolutely  to  reconcile 
i^e  lawyer's  professional  right  to  deceive  and  to  strive  after  the 
success  of  his  client,  whether  contrary  to  his  sense  of  justice  and 
truth,  or  not,  with  the  usual  canons  of  morality,  by  showing  that 
were  he  to  act  otherwise,  it  would  be  tantamount  to  a  prejudgment 
of  his  client's  case,  and  would  constitute  the  practising  barrister 
in  reality  judge  of  causes,  and  shut  up  entry  to  the  courts  of  law. 
There  is  just  so  much  truth  in  this  as  to  make  it  serviceable  as  a 
popular  fallacy,  but  little  more ;  for  the  pleader  never  really  can 
Decome  a  representative  man  in  the  sense  intended ;  nor  can  he 
denude  himself  of  his  own  personality  and  responsibilities  as  is 
implied  by  the  theory.  On  both  these  accounts,  therefore,  this  theory 
fails ;  ana,  consequently,  any  system  of  forensic  eloquence,  con- 
structed upon  it  a«  a  ground-principle,  woald  be,  must  be  misleading. 

Our  theory  is,  that  the  art  of  pleading  is  mediatorial  and  inter- 
pretative,— not  substitutionary  or  representative.  Two  clients,  in 
a  civil  case,  have  cause  of  disagreement,  and  the  law,  desirous  of 
securing  impartiality,  insists  on  impersonality.  It  therefore  pro- 
vides that  those  labouring  under  the  animosities,  excitements,  and 
interests  of  a  suit,  shall  not  appear  with  all  the  disturbing  tenden- 
cies of  passion  in  its  sedate  tribunals,  but  shall  send  diplomatie 
deputies  before  her  to  state  the  case ;  not  as  it  shows  itsen  in  the 
distorting  mirror  of  the  impassioned  litigants,  but  as  it  manifestly 
exhibits  itself  in  the  presence  of  the  statute  book  and  its  interpreter. 
These  representatives  of  the  opposing  interests  come  into  court  as 
men  accieditedly  conversant  witn  the  state  of  the  law  on  the  given 
matter ;  as  men  who  have  considered  the  case  in  the  points  of  view 
on  which  a  decision  on  either  side  is  demanded  ;  as  having  formed 
in  their  minds  a  positive  idea  of  the  relationship  existing  oetween 
the  claims  of  their  respective  clients  and  the  provisions  of  statutory 
justice  in  the  matter  under  dispute  or  in  debate. 

The  merely  personal  interests  of  the  clients,  however  impassioning 
to  themselves,  are  here  nominally  laid  aside  in  defeifrnce  to  the  supre- 
maiey  of  the  Law,  which  is  acknowledged  by  the  institution  of  the  suit 
and  the  commissioning  of  ambassadors  in  their  respective  interests. 
These  intermediaries — the  pleaders — accept  the  law  as  umpire,  and 
bring  their  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of  justice  before  her 
ministers ;  their  character,  reputation^  and  respectability,  as  prac- 
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titmsfB  ti  tlie  law,  are  staked  on  tlie  applicability  of  their  state- 
moits  of  the  ease  to  the  reqnirementB  of  the  law,  and  on  the 
lacing  ef  the  caae  before  the  eoiiirt  in  an  adjndicafole  point  of  view. 
Ibey  are  aeoepied  by  the  elients,  on  the  one  hand,  as  sufficiently 
eoBpetent  to  "state  their  ease/'  and  by  the  oonrt  as  sufficiently 
eoiqietent  to  '*  state  the  law/'  and  their  work  is  to  conrince  and 
Mniiad«  the  repreaeBtatiye  of  the  law  that  the  conclusions  drawn 
mm  or  regarding  theoe  two  statements  are  legitimate.  Differences 
Bay  arise  oatween  the  adrocates,  either  on  the  statements  of  the 
caaa, — ^in  fiust,  or  form»  or  dependence ;  or  the  statement  of  the 
law, — in  definition,  category,  or  applicability  \  or  in  the  consilience 
ef  aaeh  to  the  conclusion  sought  to  be  deduced,  and  debate  ensues, 
— each  labouring  to  seeure  the  admission  of  his  claim  or  objection 
by  the  supreme  functionary  in  the  court  where  the  cause  is  laid. 

Here  tlie  idea  of  elien^  is,  to  a  great  extent,  laid  aside,  and 
kwyerly  ability,  skill,  and  power  come  into  play,  and  the  case, 
in  some  sort,  ceases  to  be  a  contest  of  clients,  ana  to  merge  into  a 
imdio  of  adroeates,  each  desirous  to  overtop  the  other  by  superiority 
of  legal  dexterity,  acquisition,  or  exposition.  The  judge  lays  asicle 
from  his  mind  the  personalities  inrolved ;  regards  the  statements 
aad  the  pleas ;  considers  the  intent  and  applicability  of  the  statute, 
or  other  groond  of  judgment;  and  gives  a  decision  determined 
by  the  cTuenee  of  the  case  brought  before  him,  and  duly  sifted  by 
debate ;  by  the  expositions  oi  the  law  founded  on  in  the  pleadings, 
and  by  their  relevancy  as  premises  and  eondusions.  It  follows, 
Atrefore,  that  the  pleader's  place  is  not  so  much  that  of  the  sub- 
ititiite  or  reprsaentative  of  a  client,  as  of  mediator  between  the  law 
sad  his  client,  and  interpreter  of  his  client's  case  in  its  relation  to 
kw,  and  of  the  law  in  ito  applicability  to  that  case. 

So  long  aa  the  debate  depends  on  mere  questions  of  law,  and  the 
fivts  are  undisputed  or  inaispntable  ;  and  so  long  as  the  question 
soaeems  merely  l^e  persons  contending,  the  Law  Courts  deal  with 
the  ease  as  mere  law,  and  determine  accordingly ;  but  if  the  case 
bs  one  in  which  society  is  directly  and  Bpeciailf  interested,  pro- 
TisioB  is  made  for  the  representation  of  society  by  a  jury,  whose 
(fatty  it  is  to  judge  of  the  fact,  leaiing  to  the  judge  the  application 
of  me  law.  Here  the  mediatorial  character  of  the  advocate  appears 
perhaps  more  palpably.  The  advocates  on  such  occasions  address 
tfaeBuelTaa  to  statements  calculated  to*  show  the  effect  on  society  of 
Uie  matter  under  inquiry,  and  so  to  shape  the  question,  as  to  involre 
Btmie  pievnlent  passion,  or  feeling,  or  mood.  They  place  the  case 
before  liie  jnry,  not  as  t^e  hot,  exasperated  client  would  do,  but  as 
theb  pvofessional  taot  admonishes  them,  in  such  a  way  as  will  best 
conciliate  to  their  statement  the  minds  of  the  occupants  of  the  jury- 
box.  Their  statements  of  law  do  not,  then,  take  the  pure  and  simple 
foni  ^ey  asaome  before  a  judge  sole.  The  law  is  so  expounded  as 
tfr  shew  its  effects  on  a  given  (undesirable  in  the  pleader's  side  of 
tiw  ease)  verdiot  of  the  jury ;  and  hence,  to  counterbalance  the  pre- 
jutidal  fotrm  whidi  stioh  statements  take  for  tile  biasing  of  the  mmd. 
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the  judge  recals,  or  modifies,  tkc  expositions  given  by  the  pleaders, 
or  re-explains  the  law  to  the  inry ;  defines  their  province  and  their 
duty,  and  clearly  marks  ofi*  what  is  left  for  him  to  perform. 

Similarly,  even  in  criminal  cases,  the  mediatorial  character  of  the 
advocate  a]^pears ;  though  in  such  cases  complicated  by  the  provi- 
sion made,  in  this  country,  for  the  security  or  the  subject, — that  no 
one  is  bound  to  criminate  himself.  Here,  the  (supposed)  criminal's 
advocate,  accepting  the  plea  of  his  client,  requires  to  become  the 
interpreter  of  his  case,  as  the  ground  has  been  laid  for  him  by  that 
plea,  and  the  opposing  counsel  for  the  prosecution  is  bound  also  to 
start  &om  the  same  platform  of  allowed  plea.  In  the  one  statement 
(that  made  by  the  latter)  all  the  elements  suggestive  of  guilt  on  the 
part  of  the  accused  are  collected,  arranged,  and  exposed,  and  in  this 
way  he,  sa  the  advocate  of  society  against  the  alleged  criminal, 
p;ives  his  interpretation  of  the  ofienoe,  and  claims  the  protective 
interposition  of  the  law  for  society  against  the  criminal.  The 
advocate  for  the  prisoner  requires  to  rebut  the  evidence  brought 
forward,  to  show  the  inapplicability  of  the  statement  of  the  prose- 
cution to  interpret  the  case  of  the  non-delinquent  (according  to  hia 
recorded  plea),  and  to  solicit  the  shield  of  the  law  for  the  accused, 
and  protection  not  only^  to  him,  but  to  others  who  might  be  similarly 
placed,  from  the  operation  of  the  vindictive  sanctions  of  civil  life. 

A  greater  sense  of  personality  suffuses  the  criminal  than  the  civil 
courts,  and  hence  the  zealous  advocate  sometimes  oversteps  the 
mediatorial,  and  assumes  the  representative  form  of  pleading ;  but, 
that  our  view  is  even  here  substantiated  we  deduce  from  the  fact* 
that  many  possibilities  of  mddiatorajup  are  reposed  in  the  pleader 
even  after  the  jury  has  determkied  a  criminal's  guilt,  in  motions  for 
arrest  of  Judgment,  or  delay  of  sentence ;  in  pleas  for  mercy,  or  state- 
ments or  reasons  wh]^  sentence  should  not  be  pronounced ;  on  a 
fair  exposition  of  which  *'  the  mercy  of  the  law  may  be  extended, 
if  it  do  not  interfere  with  the  constitution  or  the  interests  of  society. 

This  theory  of  forensic  eloquence,  though  here  explained  perhaps 
at  greater  length  than  was  absolutely  necessary, — for  it  mignt  have 
been  stated  and  adopted  without  reason  assigned, — ^has  been  so 
expounded  because  its  adoption  or  rejection  materially  affects  the 
nature,  extent,  worth,  and  public,  as  well  as  professional,  tenability 
of  the  art  of  advocacy ;  and  is,  therefore,  of  ^at  preliminary  im- 
portance in  any  modem  exposition  of  a  science  of  the  oratory 
of  the  bar. 

It  has  been  usual,  heretofore,  in  works  on  rhetoric  to  adhere  to 
the  ancient  divisions  of  forensic  eloquence,  and  to  regard  it  as 
confined  chiefiy  to  the  affecting  of  the  understanding,  and,  therefore, 
as  concerning  itself  in  the  main  with  fluency  and  distinctness  of 
narrative,  and  cogency,  and  logicality  of  argument.  This  scheme 
of  rhetoric  ill  adapts  itself  to  modem  usages  and  practice,  founded 
as  it  is  on  the  practices  of  legal  pleaders,  whose  courts  were  very 
differently  constituted  from  ours.  It  limits  far  too  narrowly  the 
possible  oratory  of  the  bar,  and  confines  too  severely  the  teaching 
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it  supplies.  In  fact,  it  leaves  completely  unnoticed  some  of  the 
most  specific  points  in  which  the  mooem  art  of  advocacy  differs  from 
that  or  Grreece,  Borne,  and  the  middle  ages,  and  is  so  far  defective 
as  an  exnository  science.  If  the  theory  here  proposed  were  adopted, 
we  should  be  able  to  include,  as  component  elements  of  the  elo- 
quence of  the  bar,  all  needful  arts  of  assuaging  anger,  tempering 
severity,  producing  leniency  of  judgment,  and  governing  the  pas- 
sions by  persuasion  and  forensic  eloquence,  ana  would  require  dis- 
quisitions in  explanation  of  several  matters  not  now  included  amongst 
the  studies  of  professional  pleaders  during  the  course  of  their  edu- 
cation. These  might  take  various  arrangements,  but,  perhaps,  that 
suggested  in  the  following  table  would  afford  the  simplest  and 
reacUest  practical  form  of  exposition,  viz., — 


1.  The  Client 


2.  Tbe  Jodge 


(haline  of  She  Elements  of  Forensic  Eloquenos, 

1.  Clear  statement  of  the  case. 

2.  Plain  exposition  of  the  law. 

3.  Mention  of  caases  and  resolts. 

4.  Appeal  in  iavonr. 

f  1.  Categorieal  de6nition. 
2.  Careful  indoetion  of  precedents. 

5.  Concise  statement  of  statntes,  &o.,  relied  on. 

4.  Logical  consistency  of  argument. 

5.  Explanation  of  the  tendencies  and  issnes  of 
judgments  songht. 

6.  Appeal  on  the  msjestj  and  moralitj  of  law. 

1.  Effective  narration. 

2.  Popular  statement  of  the  worth  of  evidence. 

3.  Cogency  of  application. 

4.  Appeal  on  the  expediency  of  the  law. 

1.  Lucid  exposition. 

2.  Rapid  conception  in  debate. 
4.  OppoeiDg  pleaders    \  3.  Able  oross-qnestioning. 

4.  Beady  retaliatiTeness  and  retort. 
.5.  Professional  appeal. 

1.  Careful  and  honest  details. 

2.  Morality  of  the  theory  of  law. 

3.  Effects  on  social  life. 

4.  Quotation  of  popular  maxims. 

5.  Personal  considerations. 

6.  Claim  to  amendment  of  law,  or  revision  of 
dedsioii. 


-    8.  The  Jury  (if  any) 


5.  Public  optnion 


Eiom  this  mere  tabular  view  our  readers  may  perceive  the  richness 
and  interest  of  the  field  opened  up  to  the  forensic  orator,  and  may 
infer  that  the  future  consideration  of  this  topic  may  not  be  destitute 
of  sufficient  attractions  for  the  intelligent  and  thoughtful,  even 
though  unprofessional  reader.  S«  ^* 
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CAN  MEMBEES  OP  CHEISTIAN  CHUECHES  COJSTSIST- 
ENTLY  TAE:E  PAET  m  THE  SHAKSPEKE  TEBr 
CENTENAEY  MOVEMENT? 

▲PFIBlCinVB  ABTICLB.— I. 

"  Heaven  dotb  with  us  as  w«  with  torebes  do; 
Not  light  them  for  oanelyea;  for  if  our  virtnea 
Did  not  go  forth  of  ns,  'twore  all  alike 
Aa  if  we  had  them  not.    Spirits  are  not  finely  toached 
But  to  fine  iaenes;  nor  nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scmple  of  her  excellenoe, 
Bat,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  tbe  glory  of  a  creditor, 
Both  thanks  and  nee."— lfeosirey«r  Measure, 

Thb  belief  in  the  genius  and  excellence  of  Shakspere  is  inherent 
in  Englishmen.  It  has  become  a  part  of  their  creed  to  declare  his 
superiority  to  any^  other  poet  <Mr  dramatist,  ancient  or  modem. 
Much  of  this  behef  is,  no  doubt,  but  assent  to  general  opinion^ 
and  an  unhesitating  reception  of  all  the  traditions  of  their  lathers 
respecting  the  greatness  of  Shakspere,  and  not  a  conclusion  arrived 
at  afleir  a  tiiorough  perusal  of  his  works.  But  setting  aside  this 
voice  of  the  multitude,  who  praise  Shakspere  because  others  do  80» 
and  it  is  the  fashion,  we  thinK  there  will  still  be  leffc  a  large,  a  verj 
large,  number  of  the  great  and  mighty,  intellectually  and  relatively* 
of  our  land  who  have  critically  exammed  the  legacy  bequeathed  to 
them ;  and,  having  done  so,  have  recorded  a  verdict  that  the  poet  ia 
entitled  to  the  love  and  reverence  of  posterity. 

This  being  so,  and  we  think  few  will  deny  that  it  is,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  inquire  what  qualities  in  the  poet  have  led  to  this 
decision.  We  think  the  chief  is— and  it  is  one  which  we  adduce  in 
support  of  the  assertion  that  members  of  christian  churches  can 
consistently  take  part  in  the  proposed  demonstration — ^that  SAak^ 
spere  is  a  faithjut  and  iBitmU  delineator  of  human  nature.  He  has 
violated,  in  numerous  instances,  every  rdle  of  dramatic  art.  Unilies 
of  time  and  place  are  thrown  aside  or  forgotten.  He  often  violates 
good  taste ;  and  though  we  may  not  endorse  the  sweeping  assertion 
of  Yoltaire,  that  "  he  does  not  possess  a  spark  of  good  taste,"  we 
must  allow  some  of  this  writer's  remarks  to  be  just.  "  In  '  Othello/  ** 
he  observes, "  a  most  tender  piece,  a  man  strangles  his  wife  upon  the 
stage ;  and  though  the  poor  woman  is  strangling,  she  cries  oat  that 
she  dies  very  unjustly.  In  '  Hamlet '  the  two  gravediggers  are  drunk, 
singiug  ballads,  and  making  humorous  reflections  on  the  skulls 
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which  they  throw  up.  The  players  have  not  even  strack  out  the 
hoffooDery  of  Uie  shoemakerB  and  cobblers  who  are  introduced  (in 
'Julias  CcDsar')  in  the  same  soeae  with  Brutus  and  Cassiua." 
Therefore  it  is  not  as  a  rigid  dramatist  that  we  can  admire  him, 
but  as  a  painter  of  man.  "  His  plays/*  as  Dr.  Johnson  obeerres, 
are  not,  "in  the  rigorous  and  critical  sense,  either  tragedies  or 
oomedies,  but  compositions  of  a  distinct  kind,  exhibiting  the  min* 
gled  good  and  evil,  joy  aad  sorrow,  inseparable  from  this  sublunary 
state." 

But  instead  of  discussing  his  genius  as  a  writer,  we  hare  to 

oonaider  his  teaching  as  a  man,  and  see  whether  it  contradicts  or 

degrades  that  of  Christianity.     This  is  the  standard — ^the  only 

standard — by  which  members  of  christian  churches  can  judge  o£ 

their  inconsistency  or  otherwise  in  honouring  Shakspere.    We 

assort,  then,  that  the  writing,  reading,  or  acting  of  tragedy  and 

eomedy  is  not,  in  itself,  necessarily  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  the 

gospel.    Tragedy,  as  depicting  the  various  conflicting  passions  in 

man's  breast,  and  the  terrible  consequences  in  which  they  involve 

him,  if  not  kept  under  proper  control,  ought  to  be  a  powerful  moral 

teacher  to  all  who  r»ul  it,  or  witness  its  representation.    It  is,  in  a 

measure,  analogous  to  the  parable,  and  is  capable  of  imparting 

quite  as  many  moral  lessons.      The  recognised   preacher,  who 

addresses  his  audience  from  the  pulpit,  has  human  nature  as  one 

side  of  the  pfcture  he  continually  sets  before  his  hearers,  and  he 

wiU  be  most  successful  in  healing  its  moral  maladies  who  is  best 

acquainted  with  it.    But  it  is  not  only  the  recognised  preacher  who 

can  advance  Christianity,  or  minister  to  the  moral  well-being  of  the 

community.    Every  <Miie  mty  do  so  in  his  own  sphere,  both  by 

example  and  precept.    Wnt^s  have  a  great  ppwer  over  their 

readers  ;  and  he  who  faithfully  depicts  human  nature,  its  noble  and 

ignoble  qualities,  its  virtues  and  its  vices,  showing  the  end  to  which 

the  pursuit  of  each  tends,  is  a  great  moral  teacher,  useful  in  his  day 

and  generation,  and  worthy  of  the  respect  and  esteem  of  posterity. 

We  consider  Shakspere  as  a  great  moral  teacher  to  his  own  and  ail 

succeeding  ages,  ana,  therefore,  entitled  to  all  honour.   We  think  it 

impoesible  to  peruse  any  of  his  great  tragedies  without  becoming,  if 

all  feeling  and  sympathy  have  not  been  deadened,  both  wiser  and 

better.    This  is  not  the  opinion  of  a  few,  or  of  the  unlettered.    Dr. 

Warburton  thus  speaks  of  the  productions  of  Shakspere :  "  Of  all 

the  literary  exercitations  of  speculative  men,  whether  designed  for 

the  use  or  entertainment  of  the  world,  there  are  none  of  so  much 

importance  as  those  which  let  us  into  the  knowledge  of  our  nature. 

Otners  may  exercise  the  reason,  or  amuse  the  imagination;  but 

these  only  can  improve  the  heart,  and  form  the  mind  to  wisdom. 

Now,  in  this  science  Shakspere  confessedly  occupies  the  foremost 

place;  whether  we  consider  the  amazing  sagacity  with  which  he 

mvestigates  every  hidden  spring  and  wheel  of  human  action,  or  his 

happy  manner  of  eommumcating  this  knowledge  in  the  just  and 

linng  paintings  which  he  has  given  us  o£  all  our  pasaionsy  appetites. 
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and  pursuits."  Dr.  Young  writes :  "  Whatever  other  learning  ho 
wanted,  he  was  master  of  two  books  unknown  to  many  of  the  pro* 
foundly  read,  though  books  which  the  last  conflagration  alone  can 
destroy — ^the  book  of  nature,  and  that  of  man."  Dr.  Johnson 
further  observes,  regarding  Shakspere  as  a  moral  teacher,  that  a 
valuable  system  of  civil  and  economical  prudence  may  be  collected 
from  the  plays  of  Shakspere;  that  they  are  filled  with  practical 
axioms  and  domestic  wisdom;  that  almost  every  verse  (as  was 
formerly  said  of  the  writings  of  Euripides)  is  a  precept ;  but  that, 
at  the  same  time,  his  real  power  is  shown  in  the  progress  of  the 
fable  and  tenor  of  the  dialogue ;  and  that  he  who  tries  to  recom- 
mend him  by  select  quotations  will  succeed  like  the  pedant  in 
Hierocles,  who,  when  he  offered  his  house  for  sale,  carried  a  brick 
in  his  pocket  as  a  specimen. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  to  recommend  Shakspere  to 
the  present  generation  by  select  quotations ;  but,  as  still  lurther 
corroboration  of  the  assertion  that  Shakspere  is  a  great  moral 
teacher,  whom  all  can  and  ought  to  honour,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
point  to  the  gradual  progress  of  Macbeth  in  his  career  of  guilt ; 
how  the  better  part  of  his  nature  struggles  with  his  ambition,  and 
the  dark  and  powerful  insinuations  and  taunts  of  the  tempter 
to  which  it  at  length  succumbs ;  how  the  assassination  did  not 
"  trammel  up  the  consequences,"  but  led  on  from  crime  to  crime ; 
that,  neveitheless,  he  had  judgment  here,  and  even-handed  justice 
commends  the  ingredients  of  the  poisoned  chalice  to  his  own  lips. 
The  soliloquies  of  Hamlet,  G-loster,  the  passage  on  mercy,  or 
this  from  iCin^  Lear,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  quoted 
before, — **  This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world !  that  when  we 
are  sick  in  fortune  (often  the  surfeit  of  our  own  behaviour)  we 
make  guilty  of  our  own  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars ; 
as  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity;  fools  by  heavenly  compulsion ; 
knaves,  thieves,  and  traitors  by  spherical  predominance ;  drunkards, 
liars,  and  adulterers  by  an  enforced  obedience  of  planetary  influence ; 
and  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine  thrusting  on,"— all  prove 
Shakspere  to  have  been  a  moral  teacher.  Many  of  our  opponents 
may,  perchance,  admit  all,  or  a  great  part  of  whiat  has  been  stated, 
and  yet  maintain  that  they  cannot  taxe  part,  consistent  with  their 
christian  profession,  in  any  demonstration  in  his  honour.  The  only 
objection  such  persons  can  make  is  to  the  immoral  and  licentious 
passages  which  are  strewn  so  thickly  through  his  plays.  In  honour- 
mg  hmi  they  think  they  would  tacitly  give  their  approbation 
to  immoral  and  licentious  writing.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  weaken 
the  conscientious  scruples  of  anyone ;  but  we  think  it  is  in  reality 
not  so.  Let  us  examine  the  matter  a  little.  Shakspere  has  under- 
taken to  paint  human  nature  as  a  whole.  This  he  has  eminently 
succeeded  in.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  represent  all  classes 
of  numJdnd ;  peasants  as  well  as  princes,  clownfl  as  well  as  courtiers, 
philosophers  and  shepherds,  kings  and  sabjecte,  ministers  of  state 
and  of  grace,  queens  and  serving  women,  orave  knights  and  fair 
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ladies,  the  mean  and  the  noble,  the  Tirtaons  and  the  rieiotu; 
to  depict  them  in  their  true  oolours,  without  any  ^loss ;  "  Nothing 
to  extenuate  or  aught  set  down  in  malice."  Hence  it  is  we  find  those 
objectionable  passages  in  the  present  day  cannot  be  read  or  spoken 
puolicl^ir.  That  these  passages  are  introduced  to  show  men  as  they 
were  will,  we  think,  be  evident  to  all  who  examine  the  clauses 
where  they  occur.  The  speech  is  almost  inyariably  in  harmony 
with  the  character  depicted.  Kings  and  courtiers  are  made  to 
sneak  as  kin^  and  courtiers  did  speak;  while  the  utterance  of 
ODseene  and  bcentious  language  is  leu  to  clowns  and  waggoners,  or 
to  those  whom  it  is  the  design  of  the  poet  to  represent  as  immoral 
or  Tieious.  Further,  the  plays  depict  the  manners  of  particular 
countries  at  special  epochs.  The  whole  fashion  and  t^or  of  the 
dialogues  and  speeches,  as  well  as  the  individual  characters  taking 
part  in  them,  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  manners  of  the  particular 
nation  at  this  epoch.  This  distinction  is  in  general  carefully 
obaerred  by  our  |>oet.  Pope  remarks  that  "  Shakspere  is  found  to 
be  very  knowing  in  the  customs,  rites,  and  manners  of  antiquity. 
In  '  doriolanus  and  '  Julius  Ceosar,'  not  only  the  spirit  but  the 
manners  of  the  Bomans  are  exactly  drawn ;  and  a  still  nicer  distinc- 
tion is  shown  between  Boman  manners  in  the  time  of  the  former 
«id  of  the  latter."  Of  the  latter  -plnj  Dr.  Johnson  observes  that 
^  it  is  cold  and  unaffecting,  compared  with  some  other  of  Shakspere's 
plays ;  his  adkerejiee  to  the  real  story  and  to  Soman  manners  seems  to 
have  impeded  the  natural  vigour  qfhis  genius** 

Again,  the  state  of  the  morals  of  the  Court  and  people,  of  their 
tastes  and  antipathies,  must  be  taken  into  account  ere  we  attempt 
to  class  Shakspere  with  immoral  writers.  Man,  upon  the  whole,  is 
possibly  and  probably  better  than  in  the  days  of  Shakspere,  and  in 
the  times  of  which  he  wrote ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
there  are  still  numbers  who  folly  equal  the  most  vicious  and  licen- 
tious he  has  drawn.  In  our  days,  however,  though  we  still  tolerate 
villains  in  our  dramatic  characters,  the  villanvmust  be  smooth,  and 
deep,  licentious  speeches  are  not  toleratea—at  least,  not  in  a 

Slam  and  ungloesed  form.  It  is  carefally  concealed  beneath  the 
elicately- worded  inuendo.  We  shut  our  eyes  to  the  vice  around  us, 
or  speak  of  it  with  bated  breath  and  in  involved  and  softened  phrases. 
Whether  we  are  any  better  for  so  doing  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted. 
In  Shakspere's  time  it  was  different ;  things  were  called  bv  their 
real  names ;  the  manners  of  the  Court  and  people  were  different ; 
eourtiers  garnished  their  speech  with  oaths ;  and  it  was  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  the  Sovereign  to  swear.  Hence  Shakspere 
had  no  special  inducement  to  retrench  or  sloss  over  any  such 
passages,  or  to  depict  men  other  than  he  found  them.  In  our  own 
day,  this  plea  for  the  insertion  of  oaths  and  other  immoralities  has 
been  made  by  authors  and  authoresses,  members  of  Christian 
churches,  and  accepted  by  the  members  of  Christian  churches  to 
whom  their  productions  were  addressed.  For  instance,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  in  her  preface  to ''  XTnole  Tom's  Cabin,"  defends  her- 
1864.  0 
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lelf  igainit  the  ohfirge  6f  nsiftg  Imgaiige  which  should  not  be  heard 
by  "  ears  polite/'  by  Mseiting  that  Mie  feels  herself  bound  to  paint 
men  and  things  in  their  true  colonics.  Whether  she  has  done  so  or 
not  does  not  matter ;  the  vindieation  was  deexoed  sufficient  by  the 
fire  hundred  English  ladies  who  fbrwafded  her  an  address,  tbanking 
her  for  her  work,  detailing  its  effeets  upon  themselves,  and  encou- 
raging her  in  the  good  work  she  had  begun^  The  same  may  be  said 
of  '^illustrations  of  Border  life,^  **  Seotti^  Beminiscences,"  and 
lliany  others,  the  authors  of  which  we  still  respect  and  esteem. 

It  cannot,  we  think,  be  proved  that  Shakapere  was  an  immoral 
or  licentious  man.  His  lira  leads  to  quite  a  contrary  conclusion. 
He  may,  as  De  Quincey  alleges,  have  committed  an  immoral  act 
before  his  marriaee,  for  which  he  atoned,  and  of  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  folkming  speech  of  Proep^ro,  in  **  The  Tempest,"  he 
rally  repented  :— 

**  As  my  gift  and  thtds  own  aeqiriiition, 
Worthily  pafehasedftoke  mjT  daughter:  bnt 
K  thoa  dost  break  her  vli^lii  kiMt  before 
All  saaetimotiioiiB  oerenoSies  may 
With  faW  and  holy  rite  be  mhustered, 
No  sweet  aapersioa  ahall  the  heatens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow:  but  bMren  hate, 
Sonr-eyed  disdain  and  discord  shall  bestrew 
The  nnioD  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly, 
That  yon  shall  hate  it  both :  therefore  take  heed, 
As  Hymea's  lamps  shall  light  yon.'* 

Had  he  been  naturally  licentious,  we  sho«ld  never  have  had  any  of 
those  moving  appeals  to  our  inmost  feelings ;  of  those  toudies  of 
naiture  which  make  the  world  akin  i  of  the  exalted  sentiment  and 
profound  philosophy  of  his  dialogues  and  soliloquies  ;  nor,  in  short, 
any  of  those  thousand  beauties  which  all  men  have  admired*  and 
whidi  all  will  continue  to  admire.  The  noble  and  inoffensive  part  of 
his  works  far  outbalances  the  low  and  objectionable  portions.  That 
this  is  BO  may  be  inferred  fi*om  the  fact  that  the  Messrs.  Chambers 
have  published  an  edition  of  Shakspere,  in  which  every  objection- 
able phrase  has  been  carefuUy  expunged,  and  that  the  plot  of  each 
play  lias  not  materially  sufiered  th«peby.  We  may  be  told  that 
Dbakspere  might  also  nave  omitted  suoh  paasages.  He  might ; 
but  he  would  have  but  partially  fulfilled  his  aim  in  depicting  meb 
in  his  own  and  past  ages ;  and  therefore^  though  the  aoove  ^ition 
beoomei  the  dnwing-room,  it  is  qjadie  out  of  place  in  the  study. 
Had  Shakspere  been  licentious  himself.  We  should  have  had  huB 
works  overloaded  with  it|  without  a  single  redeeming  quality,  as  is 
the  case  with  Congreve,  CoUey  Gibber,  and  others  of  tne  period  of 
the  BestontioB,  iinien,'^ 

"Like  a  bow  long  fbrced  into  a  ebrtv. 
The  teind,  fekssed  frcM  toe  col»tnla«d  a  iwrt^i 
Flew  to  its  first  |ieeit2oa  with  a  spring 
That  aiade  the  vaulted  Mofe  ef  ytswms  tlog/' 
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Of  the  reftnement  of  the  commonalty  in  ShAkspere's  time  we 
may  judge  from  the  fact,  that  the  wholesale  massacre  in  the  play  of 
**  I^tiM  Andronicus,"  which  would  not  now  be  tolerated  on  the  stage, 
was  then,  aeoording  to  Ben  Jonion,  not  only  tolerated,  but 
applauded.  The  be&ef  in  witchcraft  was  fixed  on,  with  no  less  a 
•snction  than  that  of  royalty,  and  hence  witches  are  introduced  into 
"  Macbeth,**  one  of  the  most  moral  pieces  existing.  It  is  this  sound 
aM>ral  which  ooonteraets  the  effects  of  any  otherwise  objectionable 
passages.  Eren  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  '  **  the  Ticions  cluaracteiB 
sometimes  disgiisl,  but  ibey  cannot  corrupt,  for  both  Cressida  and 
Pandaras  are  detested  and  condemned." 

Sespecting  the  plot  of  some  of  the  plays,  which  some  may  object 
to,  as  turning  upon  the  commission  of  a  heinous  crime,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  "  in  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  such  a  crime  as 
adultery,  should  be  the  caution  with  which  the  suspicion  of  it  is 
pennittod  to  be  entertained ;  and  our  great  dramatic  moralist  was, 
no  doubt,  desirous  of  enforcing  this  axiom,  when  he  made  it,  as  he 
has  done,  the  subject  of  no  less  than  Icmr  of  his  most  finished  pro- 
dnctions.*'  The  same  obserration  holds  good  respecting  other 
crimes  or  predominate  passions,  on  which  plays  are  founded. 
Shakspere's  aim,  howerer,  is  to  correct  and  reproTe ;  not,  like  the 
dramatist  of  a  century  and  a  half  later,  to  embellish  and  inculcate 
lioentiousness.  To  tnis  end,  in  the  words  of  Charles  Xnight,  *'  he 
has  not  represented  mere  abstract  qualities,  such  as  a  good  man 
and  a  bad  maui  a  mild  and  a  hasty,  an  humble  and  proud ;  but  he 
has  painted  men  as  they  are,  with  mixed  qualities  and  mixed 
motives,  the  result  of  temperament  and  education ;  and  so  painting 
them,  he  has  not  only  succeeded  in  keeping  and  cherishing  within 
us  the  highest  admiration  and  lore  of  wnat  is  noble  and  generous, 
and  just  and  troe,  but  in  making  us  kind  and  tolerant  towards  the 
errors  of  our  fellow-creatures,  compassionate  eren  to  their  yices ; 
but  the  same  man  has  neyer  biDken  down  the  distinction,  as  other 
writers  hare  done,  between  what  is  to  be  loyed  and  imitated,  and 
what  is  to  be  pitied  and  shunned.  We  have  no  moral  monsters  in 
Shakspere,  no  generous  housebreakers,  no  philanthropic  murderers; 
we  see  men  as  they  are ;  but  we  see  them  also  with  a  clearness  that 
it  would  be  vain  to  expect  from  our  own  unassisted  visioD.  The 
same  great  moralist  of  ul  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart  is  also  the 
expounder  of  the  very  highest  and  noblest  philoso{>hy." 

We  forbear  to  urge  as  an  argument  a  thought  which  has  presented 
itself  to  cmr  mmd  while  writing  these  lines,  and  will,  perhaps,  occur 
to  others.  It  is  this, — that  those  who  maintain  that  Christians — for 
'^members  of  Christian  churches"  means,  I  presume,  the  same  thing 
"—cannot  consistently  take  part  in  the  tercentenary  demonstration, 
tacitly  declare  that  all  who  do  take  part  in  it  are  acting  ineonsistenthy 
with  their  profession ;  and  that  those  who  have  deToted  the  best  hours 
of  their  Hves  to  the  study  of  Shakspere,  and  have  endeavoured,  by 
cheap  and  corrected  editions  of  the  poet,  to  infuse  a  love  and 
revsrence  of  him  into  the  cottage  honm  of  England,  can  scarcely 
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be  deserving  of  the  name  of  Cbristiaas  at  all.  Such  an  assertion, 
might  hare  been  made  once,  bnt  we  think  few  would  venture  to 
mwintf^^n  it  now.  We  can  hardly  think  that  the  many  eminent 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  of  all  denominations,  who  hare  already  sig- 
nified their  intention  to  take  part  in  the  demonstration,  have  done 
so  without  considering  carefdlly  what  they  were  about.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  argument  rests  upon  a  firmer  basis.  As  an  honest 
man,  pamting  man  faithfully,  anording  us  innocent  amusement, 
immense  gratification,  and  invaluable  moral  lessons,  we  think 
members  of  Christian  churches  not  only  can  consistently  take  part 
in  the  demonstration  to  Shakspere,  but  that  if  they  follow  the 
precept  of  rendering  to  every  man  his  due,  they  are  bound  to  do  so. 

!R.  S. 

KEaATIVB  JLBTICLE. — I. 

Thb  fact  of  the  question  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article 
being  suggested  for  debate,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  the  low 
state  of  r^igion  at  the  present  time ;  were  there  much  vital  godli- 
ness existent  in  the  great  body  of  professing  Christians,  there  would 
be  no  need  to  discuss  the  question  : — "  Can  members  of  Christian 
churches  consistently  take  part  in  the  Shakspere  tercentenary?" 
but  that  question  would  at  once  be  met  with  a  decided  and 
unanimous  negative.  It  is  the  low  view  of  what  constitutes  a 
Christian,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  this  day,  that  makes  it  possible 
for  the  question  now  discussed  to  be  a  debatable  point.  A  national 
establishment  of  religion  has  long  fostered  that  false  notion,  that 
all  members  of  that  establishment  are  Christians,  while  Noncon- 
formists are  fast  following  in  the  wake  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  standard  of  Christianity  which  is  set  up  is  low  enough 
for  any  one  who  is  not  notoriously  wicked  to  come  up  to,  though 
he  may  know  no  more  of  what  constitutes  true  religion  than  does 
the  pen  with  which  we  write.  The  scriptural  description  of  a 
Christian  is  lost  sight  of  and  ignored ;  indeed,  many  who  profess 
to  be  Christians  are  not  aware  of  the  description  ffiven  in  the 
Bible  of  what  a  Christian  is,  and  how  he  ought  to  live  and  act. 
The  consequence  is,  that  a  man  is  thought  to  be  a  Christian,  though 
he  be  as  deeply  sunk  in  the  spirit  and  practices  of  the  world  as 
those  who  make  no  profession  of  religion ;  and  it  is  a  prevalent 
feeling,  that  a  Christian  may  lawfully  indulge  in  worldly  vanities 
and  pleasures. 

I.  We  propose  to  notice  some  of  the  characteristics  of  true 
Christians ;  also  what  they  are  required  to  be,  and  how  they  are 
required  to  act.  In  doing  this,  we  must  use  the  only  unerring 
standurd— the  word  of  God.  That  book  of  books  tells  us  that 
Christ's  end  in  giving  Himself  for  men  was  to  purify  unto  Himself  a 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works  (Titus  ii.  14).  It  tells  us  that 
pure  religion  is  for  a  man  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world 
(James  i.  27).  It  likewise  shows  us  that  the  friendship  of  the  world 
is  enmity  with  C^od,  and  that  a  friend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy  of 
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God ;  also,  that  if  a  sian  love  the  world,  the  lore  of  the  Father  it  not 
in  him  (James  iv.  4. ;  1  John  ii.  15).  The  precepts  given  in  Scrip- 
ture to  OhriitianB  are  as  follows : — "  Let  your  li^t  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  yoor  good  works,  and  glorify  jonr  Father 
whidh  is  in  heaven.  "  tie  not  conformed  to  this  world.  "  Where- 
fore oome  put  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thinff."  "  Abstain  from  all  ap- 
pearance of  evil."  "  Love  not  the  wond,  neither  the  things  that 
are  in  the  world."  Other  precepts  of  a  similar  nature  may  be 
found,  but  those  given  above  are  amply  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose. 

iL  We  notice  some  of  the  features  of  the  works  of  Shakspere. 
Here  we  confess  to  having  read  none  of  them,  and  never  to  have 
seen  any  of  his  nlays  penormed.  This  may  be  thought  to  inca- 
pacitate us  for  juoging  of  his  works ;  but  to  obviate  this  objection, 
we  wish  to  state  that  we  should  not  consider  the  greatest  excel- 
lences that  his  works  may,  unknown  to  us,  contain,  to  be  any  com- 
SBnsation  for  their  known  evils.  Though  we  have  never  read 
hakspere's  works,  yet  we  can  adduce  trustworthy  evidence  as  to 
^ir  nature  and  tendencies.  The  affirmative  writers  will  not  dis- 
pute the  existence,  in  Shakspere's  works,  of  what  we  consider  to  be 
great  evils,  though  as  respects  the  evil  character  of  those  things  we 
possibly  may  diner. 

In  noticing  some  of  the  evils  contained  in  the  works  of  Shakspere, 
we  observe  that  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  "Love's  Labour's 
Lost,"  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "  All's  well  that  Ends  well,"  "  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew,"  and  others,  contain  irreverent  mention  of  the 
name  of  GK>d,  thus  violatins;  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  not  take 
the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  uod  in  vain."  Many  of  the  scenes  in 
Shakspere*s  plays  contain  gross  impurities  of  speech,  which  can 
cmly  have  an  immoral  tendency.  "  Mieasure  for  Measure,"  "  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,"  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  with  others,  may  be 
adduced  as  instances.  The  tendency  of  the  "Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  "  is  most  evil.  In  it  lustful  desires  are  familiarly  alluded 
to  and  jocosely  treated.  Its  tendency  is  to  teach  that  adultery  is  a 
trifle,  and  that  morality  and  virtue  are  things  of  small  consequence. 
Dr.  Johnson  writes  of  Shakspere  thus :— "  Shakspere,  with  his 
excellences,  has  likewise  faults,  and  fdulU  sufficient  to  obscure  and 
overwhelm  any  other  merit.  He  sacrifices  virtue  to  convenience,  and 
is  BO  much  more  careful  to  please  than  to  instruct,  that  he  seems  to 
write  without  any  moral  purpose."  But  it  will  be  said  that  we  are 
dwelling  on  the  worst  Matures  of  Shakspere,  while  we  omit  to 
notice  such  as  are  commendable.  In  his  favour  it  may  be  alleged 
that  his  writings  contain  many  great  and  noble  ideas,  which  deserve 
to  be  read  by  all.  To  this  we  reply,  that  a  dish  of  the  most  solid 
and  excellent  food  is  entirely  vitiated  by  its  containing  a  few  grains 
of  arsenic ;  and  it  is  with  tine  works  of  Shakspere  as  with  some 
publications  of  the  present  day,  which  contain  many  things  worthy 
of  being  read  and  noted,  yet,  being  pervaded  by  matter  of  a  licen- 
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tioofl  tendency,  their  effects  are  positivelf  nnwiioleBome  and  in- 
jnrioiu,  in  spite  of  all  that  they  contain  which  is  good. 

III.  Having  seen  what  is  the  scriptural  description  of  Christians, 
and  how  they  are  enjoined  hy  the  word  of  God  to  live  and  act,  and 
haying  also  shown  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  the  productions  of 
Shakspere,  our  task  is  now  easy  to  show  the  inconsistency  and 
unjustifiablenesB  of  members  of  Christian  churches  taking  part  in 
the  Shakspere  tercentenary  morement. 

1.  The  descriptions  given  us  in  the  Scriptures  of  Christians 
would  not  lead  us  to  suppose  them  to  be  persons  taking  part  in  the 
Shakspere  tercentenary  movement,  nor  is  their  doing  so  consistent 
with  the  descriptions  of  character  which  are  given  of  them  in  the 
word  of  Grod.  We  have  seen  that  Christ  gave  Himself  for  them,  to 
make  them  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works ;  but  where  is 
Iheir  peculiarity  in  uniting  with  the  multitude  to  celebrate  the 
Shakspere  tercentenary  P  It  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  times 
that  tnere  exists  a  strong  and  wide-spread  desire  to  do  away  with 
all  peculiarity  on  the  part  of  Christians,  and  to  bring  them  to  assiml* 
late  themselves  to  those  who  make  no  profession  of  religion,  and  to 
amalgamate  with  them,  thus  being  guilty  of  manifest  inconsistency 
with  the  description  given  of  a  Christian  in  the  Bible.  We  find 
the  statement  of  Scripture  to  be  that  it  is  pure  religion  for  a  man 
to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world ;  that  the  friendship  of 
the  world  is  enmity  with  God ;  that  a  friend  of  the  world  is  the 
enemy  of  God ;  and  that  if  a  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him.  Now,  as  taking  part  in  the  Shakspere  ter- 
centenary movement  is  not  keeping  unspotted  from  the  worid,  as 
taking  part  in  that  movement  is  manifestly  and  glaringly  an  act  of 
friencbnip  with  the  world,  and  therefore  of  enmity  with  God,  it 
cannot  possibly  be  consistent  for  members  of  Christian  churches  to 
take  part  therein. 

2.  The  precepts  given  to  Christians  in  the  Bible  are  such,  as 
positively  prohibit  their  joining  in  such  a  movement  as  that  of  the 
Shakspere  tercentenary.  They  are  commanded  to  let  their  light  so 
shine  oefore  men,  that  men  may  see  their  good  works,  and  ^orify 
their  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  When  the  conduct  of  Christians  is 
such  that  men  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  their  profession 
and  their  practice  correspond,  God  is  glorified  by  that  acknowledg- 
ment, but  such  an  acknowledgment  cannot  be  extorted  by  Christians 
uniting  in  the  Shakspere  tercentenary  movement.  They  are  bidden 
to  be  not  conformed  to  this  world.  No  one  can  deny  that  taking 
part  in  the  movement  to  which  this  debate  refers  is  an  act  of  con- 
formity to  the  world.  Indeed,  without  altering  the  signification  of 
the  question,  its  terms  might  be  changed  so  as  to  stand  thus : — 
Can  members  of  Christian  churches  consistently  be  conformed  to 
the  world  F  A  statement  of  the  question  in  these  words  would  at 
once  show  an  affirmative  answer  to  be  plainly  contradictory  of  the 
word  of  God.  Christians  are  commanded  to  come  out  from  the 
ungodly,  and  be  separate;  yet  in  the  face  of  this  precept,  the 
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fortioa  we  now  dweuai  mUm  wlieiker  ChrietiaBs  can  oonsiatenify 
uifte  and  mix  vitiii  ih£m9  firon  whom  the  Bible  eommandB  them  to 
40pmt*  theffiselTes. 

3.  The  wqrkB  of  Shakspeie  are  of  aach  a  charaoter  that  ipaembers 
flf  Ghratiaa  chuirehM  eauaiot  ooBaiateutly  take  part  in  the  teroen- 
tnafj  moTement.  We  ha¥e  aaen  that  they  repeatedly  treat  the 
oane  of  God  with  leriity^aBd  ij^yereaoe,  also  that  they  oontaiii 
froM  impviritiw,  the  tesioeney  of  whieh  can  only  be  immoral*  To 
Ukfi  pait  in  the  teroentenary  moTement  would  certainly  be  in 
pnctice  nmartmg  thi^  the  wonca  of  Shedupere  are  of  aach  a  nature 
tkat  Chiia^iaiia  ean  conaistenUy  celebrate  the  fact  of  Buoh  works 
karini^  been  produced. 

B«t  ace  inerenemce  towaird  Grod>  lewdness,  and  immorality,  tliiDgs 
the  existence  of  which  caa  be  consistently  celebrated  by  ChriBtians  F 
Tsking  paxt  in  the  morement  referred  to  will  be  ((iviog  a  public 
wneiiea  to  those  works  with  all  their  gross  evils.  Here,  sgam»  we 
a^  be  met  with  the  objeetion  that  Shakspere's  works  contain 
saeh  good.  We  do  not  doubt  it  s  but  as  in  some  public  entertain- 
Bwnt  Uiexe  may  be  mnch  that  is  unobjectionable,  and  even  desirably 
yet.  the  onobjectionable  part  of  the  entertainment  having  mingled 
iiith  it  that  which  is  of  an  evil  tendency,  persons  under  the 
inflneace  of  a  healthy  feelmg  are  oonstrained  tp  reject  the  good  on 
aeeonnt  of  ihe  evil  with  which  U  is  mixed.  A  printed  sermon  maj 
•OQsiat  chi^y  of  matter  whieh  is  true  and  excellent,  yet  cont^ 
«nw  of  snch  mag^nitade  and  awfulness  as  to  make  it  fit  only  for  the 
ire,  and  render  it  nsysnitahle  for  putting  into  the  hands  of  any 
individual. 

i.  QuriatianB  cannot  take  part  in  the  Shakspere  teroentenary 
movement  without  th^eby  sanctioniDg  the  sts^e,  with  all  its 
attendant  evils,-— evils  .  wmch  comprehend  indecent  expressi<m89 
iicentioas  gestures,  immoral  suggestioes,  profanity,  blasphemy,  the 
congregating  together  of  persons  destitute  of  virtue,  and  a  host 
Boce.  We  adduee  the  sa^f  mgs  of  a  few  great  minds  for  the  purpose 
(^shewing  that  there  has  ever  been  a  strong  feeling  in  the  breasts 
of  the  wise  and  virtnous  against  the  performances  of  the  staffe. 
IiUolson  remarks,  "As  the  stage  now  is,  nlays  are  uitoleralue, 
sad  not  fit  to  be  permitted  in  any  civilizea,  much  less  Christian 
nation.  They  do  most  notoriously  minist^  both  to  infideUty  and 
fiee.*'  Plato  sue,  *'  Plays  raise  the  passions,  and  pervert  the  use 
of  them ;  and  of  consequwee  are  dangerous  to  morality."  Aristotle 
zenarks.  "The  seeing  of  eepedies  ought  to  be  forbidden  to  yonqg 
people,  until  ^e  and  discipline  have  made  them  proof  against 
deMnchery."  Tacitus  saofB,  "The  German  women  are  guarded 
against  danger,  and  preserve  their  parity,  by  having  no  playhouses 
saong  them."  A  el^gyman  who,  tnough  an  advocate  for  the  stage* 
mitea  as  foUoirs*  may  else  be  produced  as  a  witness  :-^"  It  cannot 
be  denied  hot  that  it  ha^  been  long  the  fashion,  and  which  hap 
lately  gvewn  to  a  itink  exeesa,  to  contaminate  the  language  of  the 
dzanin  with  a  mixture  of  ribaldry  and  obscenity,  and  a  ppgifnsioA  pjf 
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all  the  contemptible  eqniiroeatioiis  of  indecency.  For  these  no 
excuse  can  be  pleaded ;  they  tend  directlj  to  comipt  the  heart  and 
to  vitiate  the  moral  sentiments^  They  profane  the  saoredness  of 
modesty,  and  they  wither  that  nice  sensibility  to  the  blush  of 
shame  which,  when  on  particular  occasions  it  shows  its  delicate  tints 
on  the  cheek  of  youth  and  beauty,  is  inexpressibly  captiTating." 
A  writer  in  the  British  ControverHalut  once  remarkea  of  Shak- 
spere,  "  I  am  not  so  puritanical  as  to  miss  the  readinsr  of  his  works ; 
but  neither  am  I  so  carried  away  with  the  force  ana  splendour  of 
his  wit  and  gcDius,  but  that  I  can  dare  venture  to  say  that  even  our 
ffreat  bard  is  a  dangerous  author  to  read,  and  many  of  his  plays  not 
St  to  be  exhibited  as  he  wrote  them."  All  the  evils  here  alluded 
to  will  be  tacitly  sanctioned  by  those  members  of  Ohristian  churches 
who  take  part  m  the  Shakspere  tercentenary  movement. 

6.  The  publicity  of  the  movement  now  discussed  is  an  additional 
objection  to  its  being  taken  part  in  by  members  of  Christian 
churches.  We  would  not  for  a  moment  wink  at  sinning  in  secret. 
We  would  not  drop  a  hint  imploring  that  if  the  €qfpearance  of  evil 
be  but  abstained  from,  sufficient  is  oone.  It  is  pecuiiifflv  nauseating 
to  know  that  some  maintain  a  decent  appearance  oefore  their 
fellow-men,  while  they  are  in  secret  daily  practising  deceit,  dis- 
honesty, and  other  crimes.  Yet  there  is  something  whidi  greatly 
disgusts  in  a  bold,  open,  shameless,  flanntinjif  display  of  evil  in 
doine  wron^,  and  sayinff,  in  the  manner  of  dom^  it,  "  We  care  not 
who  knows  it ;"  and  in  we  present  instance  it  will  show  not  only  a 
disregard  of  wrong-doing,  but  a  disregard,  also,  of  brin^g  reproach 
on  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  of  giving  men  an  opportunity  of  saying, 
"  These  professors  of  religion  nretend  to  be  dead  to  the  world,  to 
be  spiritually-minded,  and  to  be  seekinff  things  which  are  above ; 
yet,  see,  they  like  vanities  as  well  as  we  do,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
seek  them  openly  and  unblushingly :  their  religion,  therefore,  is  a 
mere  pretence.** 

6.  The  terms  of  the  question  discussed  are  not.  Can  ChristianB 
consistently  take  part  in  the  Shakspere  tercentenary  movement? 
but.  Can  members  of  Chruiian  ehurchee  do  so  P  All  Christians  have 
weighty  obligations  attachii^  to  them,  but  members  qf  ehristicm 
churches  have  additional  obligations ;  for  besides  those  connected 
with  the  unspeakable  debt  which  they  owe  to  God,  there  are  those 
which  they  owe  to  the  church  of  which  they  are  members,  the  com* 
fort  and  interest  of  which  they  are  bound  to  seek,  and  the  welfare 
of  which  they  professed  to  be  concerned  about  when  they  became 
united  to  it.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  members  of  churches 
cannot  bring  reproach  on  themselves  without  bringing  the  same  on 
all  the  individuals  of  the  church  of  which  thejr  form  a  part.  We 
believe  we  have  not  failed  to  show  the  inconsistency  ox  members 
of  Christian  churches  taking  part  in  the  Shakspere  tercentenary 
movement ;  and  if  those  members  feel  riffhtly  aoout  their  profes- 
sion and  position,  the  celebration  here  alluded  to  will  be  marked  by 
their  absence.  S*  S.. 
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DOES    CIVILIZATION    NECESSITATE 
DEMOEALIZATIONP 

AFTXSHATITX  ASTICLB.— I. 

Civilization  \b  one  of  those  sreat,  sounding  words  witii  which 
men  deoeiye  themselres,  and  seek  to  deceire  others.  It  does  not 
denote  aii^  firee  and  legitimate  birth  of  human  nature.  It  is  not  a 
proeess  of  regeneration,  but  of  degeneration. 

Manliness  is  not  cultared  by  civilization.  Indei>endenoe  and 
personality  are  set  at  a  sad  discoimt  in  society,  which  too  often 
stamps  the  ezhD)ition8  of  human  selfhood  with  the  vile  and  tricky 
names  of  eooentricity,  insamty,  and  crime.  Law  surrounds  man 
with  a  whole  circle  of  artificialities.  Society  imprisons  the  soul  of 
man  in  a  dungeon  of  ^ti(^uette.  Civilization  is  a  round  of  formali- 
ties ;  hTpocrisies  are  rife  m  it,  and  it  constantiy  tends  to  make  men 
**  whitea  sepulchres."  The  natural  man  is  nohle,  even  in  his  ruin. 
There  beat  in  his  bosom  the  heroisms  of  life.  Even  his  hatreds, 
violent  though  they  are,  are  virile  without  being  virulent.  It  is 
only  idien  this  superior  cunning  of  civilization  enoompasses  men  in 
^eir  original  state  that  they  become  depraved,  and  outdo  in  cun- 
ning their  civilized  and  evil-minded  foes. 

It  is  a  most  philosophical,  but  also  a  most  melancholy  confession 
which  Shakspere  makes  of  himself,  when  he  says, — 

"  My  nAtare  U  tabdned 
To  wbat  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand." 

The  greatest  and  the  noblest  minds  are  not  free  from  this  infirmi^. 
Thej  are  encircled  in  a  net  of  fallacy,  and  they  cannot  "  cut  the 
Goraian  knot "  which  holds  them  in  its  toils.  Ciyilization  surrounds 
them,  and  they  ftncy  or  feel  that  in  every  day  life  "  whateyer  is,  is 
right."  When  they  look  on  far  distant  liuids,  thev  look  with 
jaundiced  eyes;  or  when  they  receive  reports  of  other  outlying 
districts  of  population,  they  receive  them  from  parties  who  have 
little  sympatoy  with  the  ways  of  the  lives  led  there,  and  less  know- 
ledge of  its  inner  amenities.  They  see  the  outer  husk  and  rind,  but 
esnnot  taste  the  sweetness  of  the  kernel.  They  misunderstand,  and 
therefore  they  misreport.  They  define  ciyinzation  according  to 
their  wishes,  not  in  consistency  with  facts ;  they  form  an  ideal,  and 
th^  call  that  ideal  real ;  they  dose  their  eyes  to  the  facts  which 
show  their  errors. 
The  notable  Erenoh  statesman-Zt^^^ra^r,  sensible  of  the  impo- 
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licy  of  definition  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  condescends  to  a  kind  of 
rhetorical  trick  to  ^et  out  of  the  difficulty,  by  saying,  "  In  studying, 
as  a  fact,  the  meaning  of  the  word  Civilization — in  investigating  lul 
the  ideas  comprised  within  it,  according  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind — we  shall  make  gir^ttber  pxogress  in  fi:aining  a  knowledge 
of  the  fact  itself,  than  if  we  endeayoored  to  form  for  ourselves  a 
scientific  definition,  although  it  might  appear  at  first  more  clear  and 
precisie."*  But  almost  immediatd.y  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  Progress 
and  deyelopment  appear  to  me  the  fundamental  ideas  contained  in 
the  word  Cfivilization.  What  is  this  progress  P  what  this  develop- 
mentP  Here  stands  the  great  difficulty.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  seems  to  afford  a  clear  and  satisfactory  solution ;  it  says  that 
it  is  the  perfeelitm  of  the  <^yil  life,  the  deyelopment  of  soeiaty  pro- 
perly so  called,  of  the  relation«  of  men  among  themselyes/'f 

JNotiee  here  how  astfully  definitaon  is  disavowed,  yet  given ;  so 
that,  when  it  suits  the  orator,  he  may  proceed  upon  the  defiiiifeioii« 
and  when  that  becomes  xmtenable,  he  may  reti^at  into  the  obfloivity' 
of  the  indefinite,  and  so  pl^  at  bo-pee]^  witJoi  the  questioii  at  his 
Treasure.  The  analyat  of  "  C^hnsttaii  CiJ^iiization,"^lTofe6Sor  L.  B. 
De  Vericoiar,  of  Cork,  is  equally  indefinite,  and  writes  a  history  m 
which  the  word  Civilization  continually  occurs,  bat  is  never  onoe 
defined  or  explained. 

John  Stuart  Mill  says,  "  The  word  CivilisatioD,  like  maay  other 
terms  of  the  philosophy  of  human  nature,  is  a  word  of  doable 
meaning.  It  sometimes  stands  for  human  improvement  in  general, 
and  sometimes  for  certain  kinds  of  improvement  in  particular."  In 
this  definition,  as  well  as  in  Guiaot's  •eKplaiiaiio&  and  Yeriooar'a 
assumption,  we  have  a  clear  case  of  fallacy,  in  so  far  as  "  a  fiailaogf 
is  any  unsound  mode  of  argoing  which  appears  to  demand  oar 
conviction,  and  to  be  decisive  of  the  question  in  haiad  when  in 
fairness  it  is  not."|  If  civilizaticm  means  improvement,  debate  if 
at  an  end ;  for  demoralization  is  not  improvement,  and  improve- 
ment, ».  e,,  civilization,  cannot  necessitate  corruption  or  growing 
worse,  t.  e.,  demoralization.  This  cannot  be  the  signification  the 
word  possesses,  then,  or  the  fact  stated  by  the  greatest  of  living 
logicians,  and  exemplified  in  the  present  debate,  could  never  have 
been  possible,  viz. — ''  that  the  question  has  been  seriously  pro* 
pounded  whether  civilization  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  or  an  evil." 

The  only  form  in  which  this  question  can  arise  must  depend  up<ni 
the  definition  given  of  this  the  main  term.  Upon  the  meaning  of  de* 
moralization  we  are  all  agreed }  only  on  this  vague  term  Civiiizatioii 
we  are  at  issue.  Civilization,  etymologically  considered,  with  all 
deference  to  Guizot,  means,  and  can  only  mean,  the  aggregation 
and  congregation  of  men  into  communities  in  which  city  me  predo- 
minates.   We  cont^id  that  civilization,  t.  e.,  the  social  condition 

*  6ais«t's  *'  Otntml  Histoiy  of  CifaintiMi,''  OhMn^era*  (tnuis1at«a)  edUltti, 
p.  27. 
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wtitk  neceflBitales  aty  life»  secesnteteg  also  demonJuation.  That 
this  is  the  right  signification  of  the  term  is  proved  by  the  iise  among 
mea  of  such  phrases  as  the  "  vices  of  civilization,"  the  "  crimes  of 
ciTiIization»"  &c.  The  vices  of  improvement,  the  crimes  of  improve- 
mad,  &c.,  are  certainly  phrases  sufficiently  absurd.  "  G-od  made 
tiie  eoaniry,  and  man  made  the  town  ;*  or,  in  other  words,  God 
arranged  social  society,  and  man  brought  into  existence  civil 
society.  No  two  fornfi  of  being  can  be  more  alien  in  reality  than 
the  soeial  and  the  civic  Love  governs  in  the  one,  law  m  the 
other.  Who  would  take  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  or  New  York, 
a$  t3rpes  of  sociality  P  Is  it  not  in  those  great  marcs  of  masses, 
akme,  that  we  look  for  the  full  development  of  the  civic  truth-^ 
*"  One  half  of  the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other  lives  "  F 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  us  to  join  argumentative  issue  with 
the  supporters  of  the  opposing  view,  until  we  have  their  definitions 
before  us,  and  the  facts  or  reasonings  upon  which  they  found 
supplied.  So  far,  however,  as  we  can  at  present  see  the  state  of 
the  qoettioii,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  maintain  that  aviiization,  •'.  e., 
the  ap;regalioii  of  men  in  civie  crowds,  necessitates  demoralization, 
that  IS,  1^  leasening  of  the  activity  of  the  moral  capacities  and 
aelinatioiiB  of  men« 

QviiisatiozL,  t . «.,  the  msMing  together  of  men  in  civil  commu- 
BitisB,  iatenaifiet  selfishness.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  characteristics 
di  maa.  In  his  natural  condition  he  has  indeed  little  love  to  spare 
for  those  of  hia  own  or  of  any  kind ;  for  the  preservation  of  his  own 
life  xmi^eaaeB  itself  upon  him  as  his  first  duty.    But  in  civic  life-— 

"  Laws  grind  the  poor,  aod  rich  men  rate  the  law.** 

Lav  is  the  concentrated  essenee'of  human  selfishness.  It  is  worse 
—it  is  the  ooneentrated  essence  of  the  selfishness  of  the  powerfiil 
sad  the  weall^y  aetirely  energetic  against  the  weak  and  the  poor. 
EveiT  one  of  its  provisions  is  made  to  protect  the  rich  in  his 
grandeur,  magnificence,  and  pride,  and  to  abaee  and  debase  the 
poverty H^fcrieken.  Even  the  charity  of  the  so-called  civilized  nations 
ia  lel&hness  disguised.  They  fling  a  morsel  to  the  poor  for  the 
nke  of  being  able  to  keep  the  remainder  safe,  and  to  have  an 
excuse  for  punishing  vagrancy,-— the  erime  of  the  dangerous  classes. 
These  lawa  are  framed  upon  a  mischievous  application  of  Holy 
Writ,  viz.,  '*Unto  every  one  that  hath  ^all  be  given,  and  he  shall 
have  abundance ;  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away 
even  that  whieh  he  hath."  * 

Hence  come  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  the  severe  penal  enaot« 
meatB  preservative  of  properly,  the  harsh  procedures  of  criminal 
kw  against  the  poor,  and  its  leniency  towards  the  moneyed  man. 
Scripture  says,  "  Men  do  not  despise  a  thief,  if  he  steal  to  satisfy 
his  soul  when  he  is  hungry ;"  t  but  by  the  institution  of  the  Poor 
law,  the  elaim  of  the  poor  upon  the  rich  is  lowered  to  a  minimum, 

*  Miti  Ksv.  19.  t  Piev.  vi.  aa 
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and  the  mercy  of  the  law  towards  the  hungry  ii  denied.  So  truly 
do  Gk)ld8mith'8  utterances  speak,— 

**  Ab  Natnre't  tks  decay, 
Ab  daty,  Iotb,  and  hononr  fidl  to  iway 
Fictitioiis  bond*— the  bonds  of  iwealth  ud  Uw^* 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  nnwQUng  aire. 
Hence  all  obedienoe  bows  to  theee  alone, 
And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown." 

Civilization  concentrates  wickedness.  In  the  ruder  states  of  human 
life  men  live  apart.  If  they  cannot  combine  themselves  into 
strength  for  good,  they  cannot  assemble  their  forces  for  evil.  Sin 
and  crime  cannot  enter  into  huge  and  complicated  leagues.  The 
vices  of  great  cities,  the  crimes  of  great  cities,  cannot  exist  among 
them.  Neither  could  the  nlded  juggles  of  the  stockbroker,  nor  the 
deceptive  activity  of  the  schemer,  exist  in  the  lands— 

**  Where  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran." 

Is  not  deception  legalized  as  the  customs  of  trade  F  Do  not  men 
ply  all  the  arts  of  sophistry  and  deception  to  wile  others  to  ruin 
unchecked,  so  long  as  they  adhere  to  the  sanctified  hypocrisies 
of  conmierceP  Is  not  "the  social  evil"  an  institution  of  civiliza- 
tion? Are  not  the  criminal  classes  so  forcefully  represented  in 
civilization  as  to  have  become  "  professionals"  P  Co^>peration  is  as 
frequently  employed  for  notoriously  bad  purposes  as  for  good  ones, 
and  is  far  more  jealously  held  and  practised  amongst  evil*doers  than 
the  well-disposed.  Concert  in  crime  is  much  more  common  than 
civil  alliance  for  the  improvement  and  benefit  of  those  who  need  the 
helping  hands  of  their  neighbours. 

In  small  societies  neighbourhood  implies  supervision.  Everybody 
knows  every bod]^,  and  keeps  a  good  look-out  upon  his  practices. 
In  large  communities  this  effective  and  natural  surveillance  is  taken 
away,  and  the  man  who  is  honoured  throughout  a  nation  as  one 
engaged  in  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  friend  and 
well-wisher  of  every  scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  human  woe» 
may  derive  a  princely  revenue  from  the  miCnufacture  and  sale  of 
some  trashy  pills  which  tempt  the  labouring  classes  to  waste  their 
money  and  tneir  health ;  or  may  be  the  purveyor  of  the  deadliest 
banes  of  human  life — the  intoxicants  by  which  men  are  so  often 
incited  to  transgress  all  laws,  whether  human  or  divine.  It  has 
even  been  asserted  that  holy  dignitaries  and  associations  for  philan- 
thropic purposes  have  not  scrupled  to  hold  property  and  derive 
revenue  from  it,  though  knowingly  let  for  cairying  on  the  vilest 
trade  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  human  depravities ;  and  we  know 
there  is  a  so-called  civilized  land  where  man  holds  property  in 
man,  and  is  protected  by  law  in  doing  so. 

Civilization  weakens  personal  independence.  All  men  become  so 
linked  together  that  one  cannot  resist  the  banded  forces  of  society. 
We^  betake  ourselves  to  associations,  which  are,  in  fact,  only  con- 
fessions of  our  weakness,  and  our  unwillingness  to  do  our  individual 
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dntiet.  It  is  an  indiTidnal  life  man  has  to  lead  and  to  account 
for,  and  no  reference  to  the  ledger  of  a  morement,  church,  scheme, 
or  institution  will  suffice  for  the  Judge  of  demoralization.  On 
all  these  accounts  we  think  we  have  proyen  that  Civilization 
necessitates  Demoralisation.  Philomath. 

SBaATIYB   JLBTICUE. — I. 

Wx  know  of  few  terms  so  vague  as  barbarism  and  civilization. 
The  lowest  state  of  barbarism  can  be  easily  defined ;  but  where  it 
may  be  said  to  cease,  and  civilization  to  commence,  is  not  so  easy. 
Bat  the  words  are  vague,  because  our  ideas  of  the  states  represented 
are  confused.  We  cannot  describe  Europe  as  civilized,  with  Bus- 
sians  and  Turks  as  members  of  the  European  familv.  We  cannot 
describe  Asia  as  barbarous,  with  Chinese  and  Hinaoo  civilization 
characterizing  so  many  hundred  millions  of  its  population.  If 
with  ancient  Greeks  and  modem  Chinese  we  were  to  style  all 
strangers  and  foreigners  "  barbarians,"  it  is  obvious  that  the  word 
civilized  would  not  denote  an  idea  the  contrary  to  barbarian.  If 
the  Greeks  misapplied  the  term  to  the  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  nations, 
from  whom  they  acquired  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  refinement  in  general,  it  is  clear  that  in  applying  the  term 
civilization  to  some,  or  even  most  European  nations,  we  misuse  t^e 
word.  If  the  power  to  construct  brick  houses  in  place  of  huts  of 
reeds,  straw,  and  bamboo — or  the  dwelling  in  stone  and  marble 
mansions  instead  of  mud,  log,  or  snow  huts,  or  in  caverns,  trees, 
and  subterranean  barrows,  constitute  a  main  ingredient  in  civiliza- 
tion; then  cities  like  Constantinople  and  Damascus  entitle  the 
Turks,  and  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  the  Eussians,  to  a  hi^h 
degree  of  civilization.  But  plate  glass,  and  gas-jets  glittering  m 
crowded  streets  are  results  rather  than  elements  of  civilization. 
^Gibbon  observes  that  "  the  different  characters  which  mark  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  globe  may  be  ascribed  to  the  use  and  the 
abuse  of  reason,  which  so  variously  shapes  and  so  artificially  com- 
poses the  manners  and  opinions  of  an  European  or  a  Chinese.  But 
the  operation  of  instinct  is  more  pure  and  simple  than  that  of  reason. 
It  is  much  easier  to  ascertain  the  appetites  of  a  quadruped  than  the 
speculations  of  a  philosopher ;  and  the  savase  tribes  of  mankind, 
as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  condition  of  animals,  preserve  a 
stronger  resemblance  to  themselves  and  to  each  other.  The  uniform 
stabihty  of  their  manners  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  imper- 
fection of  their  faculties.  Eeduced  to  a  similar  situation,  tneir 
wants,  their  desires,  their  enjoyments,  still  continue  the  same ;  and 
the  influence  of  food  or  climate,  which,  in  a  more  improved  state  of 
society,  is  suspended  or  subdued  by  so  many  moral  causes,  most 
powerfully  contributes  to  form  and  to  maintain  the  national  character 
of  barbarians."* 

In  the  opinion  of  the  historian  of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall,"  approxi- 
mation to  the  condition  of  brute  animals  is,  therefore,  the  character- 

•  **  Dediiit  and  Fall,"  iv.,  p.  88S. 
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istic  of  barbarians ;  and  to  be  able  to  subdue  or  saspend  the  influenee 
of  food  and  climate  is  one  of  the  cbwracteriitics  of  civiliKation. 
Civilization,  regaorded  from  a  mere  materialistie  point  of  riew,  cannot, 
therefore,  demoralize  the  man.  To  widen  the  gulf  between  the 
condition  of  man  and  brute  must  of  necessity  refine  and  ennoble 
human  nature. 

But  we  may  take  much  higher  jppround  than  this  ;  for  as  Crombie 
says  in  his  "  Natural  Theology,  man,  in  his  earliest  and  rudest 
state  of  existence,  thinks  of  nothing  but  providing  for  the  necessities 
of  his  corporal  nature.  Of  his  mental  constitution  he  is  profoundly 
ignorant.  He  entertains  no  apprehension  of  any  existence  which  is 
not  visible  or  tangible.  Se  ts  a  materialist.  As  his  experience, 
however,  extends,  he  becomes  more  and  more  acquainted  with  the 
qualities  and  properties  of  physical  objects.  As  he  advances  in 
knowledge,  his  curiosity  is  proportionably  excited ;  and  acquiring 
in  the  advancement  of  society  more  leisure  for  reflection,  he  oegins 
to  look  inward  into  his  own  mind,  and  mark  with  attention  what 
passes  there.  When  he  becomes  acquainted  with  its  various  faculties, 
and  what  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing,  observing  also  the  sub- 
serviency of  the  body  to  the  government  of  the  will,  he  perceives 
that  his  mental  powers  are  so  tmlike  to  the  qualities  and  properties 
of  gross  matter,  that  they  most  belong  to  something  of  a  more 
refined  character  than  brute  material  substance.  Immaterialism, 
then,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  a  rude  and  uncultivated  mind.  If, 
then,  civilizatioil  has  this  refining,  spiritualiring  inflaence,  it  cannot 
demoralize  human  nature. 

It  is,  again,  worthy  of  profound  stud^r  that  while  the  barbarian, 
as  a  materialist  in  thought  and  intent,  fiuls  to  enjoy  a  mere  sensuous 
and  animal  life  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  enjoyment,  civilization, 
by  leading  to  the  cultivation  and  development  or  man's  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  tends  to  a  more  regular  production,  and  more 
general  diffusion  of  material  good;  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
material  well-being  of  man  reacts  upon  his  moral  and  inteUeetual 
condition.  Guizot,  in  his  work  on  "  European  CivUization, " 
remarks,  "Whenever  a  great  development  of  riches  and  power 
becomes  apparent  in  a  country,  this  new  fact  excites  opposition  and 
hostility,  llie  adversaries  of  change  contend  that  this  progress  of 
the  social  state  does  not  ameliorate,  does  not  equally  x«generate  the 
moral  state,  the  intellectual  nature  of  man ;  niat  it  is  a  false  and 
deceptive  progress  detrimental  to  morality,  to  the  perfection  of 
human  nature.  The  friends  of  social  development  repel  the  attack 
with  energy.  They  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  progress  of 
society  necessarily  advances  the  progress  of  monlity-^that  the 
intellectual  life  is  always  most  purifi^  and  ameliorated  when  the 
external  condition  enjoys  the  greatest  prosperity.  Beverse  the 
hypothesis.  Suppose  the  moral  development  m  a  progressive  state. 
What  do  they,  who  labour  to  advance  it,  generally  promise  P  They 
promise  the  amelioration  of  society,  the  moi«  equal  division  of  pro- 
perty.   What,  I  ask,  do  these  promises  infer  ?    They  infer,  that  in 
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ih<6  0poiitatieoiiB  afiol  inmite  oonrietion  of  men,  the  two  elements  of 
dTilixaiion— the  development  of  the  social  and  moral  existence— ore 
intimately  connected,  and  that  mankind  expect  that  the  one  dioold 
ittooeed  as  the  necowsaary  consequence  of  the  other." 

On  fluch  groonds  Gkiinot  contends  that  neither  of  its  two  elements 
is  sufficient  to  constitute  civilisation ;  for,  **  if  the  development  of 
the  aocial  state,  or  of  the  individual  man,  were  manifested  alone, 
wodid  civilisation  exist?  Would  mankind  recognise  it  P  Or  have 
the  two  facts  sneh  an  intimate  and  neoeasarf  connection,  that,  if 
tiMy  nre  ikot  exhibited  simnltaaeouslj,  they  are  neverth^ess  inse- 
parable, and  that)  sooner  or  later,  they  produce  each  other.  •  .  . 
All  that  we  are  told  of  the  force  of  example,  of  cnstom,  and  of 
splendid  models,  is  founded  solely  on  this  conviction,  that  an  external 
net  which  is  well  directed,  reasonable,  and  jnst,  will  sooner  or 
later,  more  or  less  completely,  produce  an  intellectual  fact  of  ihe 
same  natfire :  that  when  the  world  is  better  and  more  equitably 
governed,  man  is  himself  rendered  more  just;  that  the  mind  is 
regenetnted  by  external  circumstances,  as  external  circumstances 
are  by  the  mind ;  that  tiie  two  elements  of  civilisation  are  strictly 
connected ;  that  for  aces,  obstades  of  all  kinds  may  intervene ;  that 
they  may  be  compeiled  to  undergo  a  thousand  transformations 
before  they  are  a^in  brought  together ;  but  that,  sooner  or  later, 
they  become  reumtsd,  if  the  law  of  their  nature,  the  general  fact  of 
histoty.  the  instinctive  belief  of  mankind." 

On  wis  philosophically  correct  and  comprehensive  view  we  should 
not  r^^ard  the  age  of  Pericles,  when  Athnis  was  in  its  glory— or  of 
Xerxes,  when  Persia  overflowed  with  luxurious  wealth— or  the  age 
of  Leo  X.,  when  po^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^®  plenitude  of  luxury  and 
power— H^r  the  age  ofLouis  AlV.,  when  Fruioe  was  passing  through 
Its  most  brilliant  epoch — as  an  age  of  civilisation.  For  while  there 
existed  a  certain  amount  of  intelleotnal  development,  and  a  consi- 
derate amount  of  material  prosperity,  personal  liberty  was  un- 
known, and  the  social  state  of  the  masses  was  but  little  removed 
fiK>m  the  condition  of  the  brute  creation.  To  have  and  to  know  the 
legitimate  uses  of  freedom,  to  live  in  a  world  of  intellect  as  well  as  in 
a  world  of  sensuous  gratification,  to  be  in  a  state  of  harmony  within 
the  worlds  of  thought,  losing,  and  sense — such  idone  is  "  what  the 
oommon  sense  of  mankind  would  denominate  civilisation." 

To  say,  then,  that  civilisation  demoralises  man,  is  the  same  thing 
■s  holdmg  that  jprogiMsion  is  retrognsaion,  that  development  is  a 
ooUiqwe,  that  refinement  brutalisee,  that  life  is  death. 

Much  has  been  said  by  poets  and  sentimental  philosophers  in 
praise  of  ^e  barbaric  love  of  freedom.  It  became  the  fashion  in 
the  eighteenth  eentuiy  to  extol  the  state  <f  the  savage,  and  to 
deplore  the  tamm^  influence  of  civilization.  We  mav,  however, 
admit  that  the  spirit  of  indenendence  exists  in  the  ruder  states  of 
society,  and  yet  aen^  tiiat  civuieation  entaQs  its  loss.  If  the  pro- 
gress of  soeie^  extinguishes  it  in  one,  it  tends  to  revive  and 
develop  it  in  many,  direetiona.    In  the  history  of  early  monarchies 
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we  see  that  znim  aoqtdred  aome  of  the  arts  of  oirilkatioB  only  to 
subjugate  man ;  and  thus  the  Fenians,  Grreeks,  and  Bomans,  tater 
nsinff  to  some  eminenoe  in  civilization,  paid  the  penalty  of  ambition 
by  uiemselyes  declining  into  renewed  barbarism.  But  in  the 
history  of  the  last  three  centuries. we  see  an  element  of  civilization 
which  was  totally  wanting  in  earlier  periods.  From  the  time  of  the 
Teutonic  invasions  of  the  Boman  empire  a  spirit  of  individual  inde» 
pendence  was  inftised  into  European  society,  a  sentiment  unknown 
to  antiquity,  and  still  unknown  to  Asiatic  nations,  and  hence  that 
creation  of  modem  civilization — ^a  middle  class.  It  had  uo  existence 
in  any  period  of  the  world's  history  prior  to  the  Grerman  Beforma- 
tion.  It  has  ever  since  been  growing  with  the  growth  of  civilization. 
It  is  now  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  human  |)rogress.  It  excites 
that  species  of  independence  which  ancient  civilization  destroyed. 
The  barbarian  love  of  liberty  grows  in  the  middle  class  of  European 
societjr  without  its  licence.  !U  combines  in  itself  independence  and 
submission,  liberty  and  order,  freedom  and  restraint.  The  biurbaric 
spirit  is  more  picturesque,  and  at  a  distance  more  fascinating;  but 
what  is  lost  of  the  picturesque  is  more  than  counterbalanced  oy  the 
substantial  advantaffes  growing  out  of  the  freedom  of  which  the 
British  middle  class  has  ever  been  the  watchful  guardians  and  indo- 
mitable champions. 

With  the  progress  of  society,  the  number  increases  of  those  who 
can  command  a  greater  extent  of  leisure  and  a  larger  amount  of 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life ;  and  out  of  this  there  arises  cer« 
tain  accompaniments  of  civilization  which  demoralize  man  physically 
and  morally.  But  those  are  defects,  not  natural  results.  They  are 
excrescences,  and  not  the  legitimate  growth  of  civilization.  Habits 
of  ease  induce  an  incapacity  of  exertion ;  but  if  we  compare  the  life 
of  the  barbarian  with  the  life  of  the  civilized  man,  we  should  find 
that  there  are  less  demoralizing  influences  at  work  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former  state.  If  the  savage  is  inured  to  toil  and  danger, 
which  develop  muscular  humanity,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  nobler 
faculties  of  man.  It  is  at  the  spur  of  hunger  that  the  savaee  be- 
comes bold  and  enterprising ;  while  the  greater  part  of  his  life  is 
spent  in  the  most  degrading  indolence.  Li  a  more  advanced  stage, 
tne  great  mass  of  the  people  are  trained  to  habits  of  incessant 
indastry.  If  some  of  the  employments  of  civilization  are  sedentary, 
and  confine  men  to  an  enervating,  in-door  life,  others  are  of  a  more 
active  nature.  For  strength  of  muscle,  and  power  of  enduring 
fatigue,  our  miners  and  railway  makers,  our  masons  and  blacksmiths, 
our  peasantry  and  sailors,  will  vie  with  the  noblest  specimens  of  the 
American  Indian  and  the  New  Zealander;  while  in  intelligence  and 
every  moral  <][uality  no  savage  will  bear  comparison  with  them. 

Much,  agam,  has  been  said  on  the  enervating  influences  of 
civilization  through  luxury.  The  abstemious  sava^,  his  hardihood, 
intrepidity,  contempt  of  dlanger,  are  often  held  un  in  disparagement 
of  the  well-fed,  pampered,  eneminate,  and  pusillanimous  citizen  of 
civilization.    Undoubtedly  the  history  of  both  ancient  and  modem 
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tima  afibrds  instances  of  a  state  of  society  called  ciyilization  whicL 
desioralizes  man.  But  we  denj  that  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
ilie  comforts  of  life  and  the  degeneracy  of  man  are  necessary 
aixompaninients.  Perhaps  among  no  nation  of  olden  times  was 
dbere  a  greater  amount  of  luxury  than  among  the  ancient  Persians ; 
jei  ihej  subjugated  a  great  part  of  the  world,  and  held  under  their 
niie  ihe  hardy  tribes  of  the  Taurian  and  Caucasian  mountains. 
Undoubtedly  fiie  French  and  English  are  more  civilized  than  Turks 
and  SuasLans ;  among  the  former  the  superfluities,  luxuries,  and 
refinement  of  life  are  in  vastly  greater  abundance ;  but  will  any  one 
maintain  that  in  the  powor  of  hardy  enterprise,  of  patient  endurance, 
iheloTe  of  peril,  the  contempt  of  death  on  the  oattle-field,  calm, 
intrepid  resolution  in  the  face  of  ocean  tempests,  and  in  naval  war- 
fare, the  Russian  can  vie  with  the  English,  or  the  Turk  with  the 
French?  As  social  beings,  men  have  infinitely  gained  by  the 
diaracteristics  impressed  upon  them  by  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Mtxiem  and  European  improvements  have  the  tendency  to  equalize 
u  well  as  to  diffuse  the  enjoyments  of  human  existence.  The  con- 
Touences  of  life,  the  resources  of  art  and  science,  are  gradually 
beeoming  more  universally  accessible, -and  artificial  enjoyments  ore 
year  by  year  becoming  as  general  as  the  natural  blessings  of  light 
and  air ;  and  as  Christianity  is  better  understood,  and  is  allowed 
acre  universally  to  leaven  mankind,  civilization  is  purified,  and 
becomes  restorative  and  conservative  of  all  that  is  pnysically  and 
morally  noble  in  human  nature. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  explaining  one  anomalous 
fact  in  the  history  of  modem  civilization.  In  early  history  we  find 
tbat  the  more  barbarous  tribes  caught  civilization  from  their  more 
adranced  neighbours  by  contact ;  while  colonial  experience  shows 
that  the  contact  of  barbarism  with  European  civilization  has  had  a 
most  demoralizing  and  disastrous  effect.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
lonner  case  the  savage  was  not  far  removed  from  the  civilized  state, 
and  hence  the  transition  was  easy ;  while  the  distance  between  the 
European  and  the  aborigines  of  America  and  Australia  is  too  great 
to  allow  the  latter  te  acquire  more  than  the  vices  of  the  settlers. 
E^narkable  exceptions  to  these  fatal  results  prove  that  it  is  partly 
to  the  indooOity  of  the  savage  races,  and  partly  to  the  low  cha- 
racter of  those  of  the  settlers  who  first  come  into  contact  with  the 
aborigines;  in  other  words,  to  the  intercourse  of  the  barbarous 
native  with  the  most  uncivilized  European,  that  the  extirpation  of 
nnmerous  coloured  races  must  be  attributed.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  innumerable  islets  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand,  have  adopted  the  habits  and  manners  of  Europeans 
withoot  behif(  demoralizea ;  and  herein  we  have  a  proof  that  it  is 
not  contact  with  civilization  that  has  caused  the  disappearance  of 
whole  races  of  men. 

On  a  review  of  the  subject  in  its  general  aspect  and  tendency, 
we  hold  that  civilization*  rightly  defined,  does  not  necessitate 
dnnoralizatLon.  M.  H. 

1864.  D 
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HAS  NAPOLBONISM  BEEN  BENEFICIAL  TO  EUBOPE  P 

▲mBMATXyS  ABTICLE.-^I. 

Bt  "  Napoleonism  "  we  Mfimne  is  meant  the  policy  punned  by 
Bonaparte,  and  Lonis,  the  reigning  emperor.  By  their  policn^  We, 
again,  indicate  results  rather  tluin  aims.  With  Napoleon^  military 
genins  we  hare  nothing  to  do»  although  the  tactics  adopted  by  him 
totally  rerolntionized  warfare.  But  ''  Napoleonisn^ "  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  field.  The  public  works  inaugurated  by  Bonaparte,  the 
political  reforms  he  made,  and  especially  the  Code  of  Laws  he 
iramed,  are  admitted  to  this  day  to  be  monuments  of  genius,  as 
creditable  to  him  as  they  have  l>een  beneficial  to  France.  Europe 
is  as  much  indebted  to  his  courage,  resolution,  and  endowments  as 
a  statesman  and  reformer,  as  it  was  a  sufferer  from  his  audacity, 
unscrupulousnesB,  vanity,  and  cruelty  as  a  warrior.  But  eren  as 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  public  opinion  has  gradually  turned  more 
and  more  in  his  favour.  If  we  compare  the  opinions  held  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  those  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  we  see  that  eren 
ihej  who,  by  social  position  and  jbolitical  tendencies,  are  as  remote 
aa  possible  from  ''Napoleonism,  palliate  some  of  the  crimes  of 
Bonaparte.  Sir  Archibald  firequently  points  out  that  the  precarious 
founo&tions  of  government,  after  such  an  upheaval  and  chaos  as  the 
Bevolution  had  produced,  comtoelled  him  to  harmonize  and  reor^ 
niee  French  society  on  the  field  of  battle.  That  personal  ambition 
led  him  to  glorify  France  need^  not  be  denied.  That,  admitting 
beneficial  results,  he  did  gigantic  evils  that  good  might  come,  is 
equally  true.  But  still  the  mischief  that  France  would  have  done 
under  a  lees  sagacious  ruler  is  incalculable.  If  he  scourged  Europe, 
he  tamed  France.  Sooietr  was  then  in  a  chaotic  state.  Obedienoe 
to  law  and  authority  was  lost*  Moral  force  in  the  rulers,  who  suc- 
cessively supplanted  one  another  was  unknown.  Physical  force  was 
the  only  arm  of  government,  if  <noh  it  can  be  calledi  disorder  and 
confusion  had  become  the  habit  of  the  people*  md  enforced  sub- 
jection the  only  remedy.  To  oppose  constituted  authority  had 
become  the  chronic  malady  of  France.  And  the  only  man  that  could 
ooUeot  the  remnants  of  a  shattered  nation*  and  weld  them  again 
into  a  united  and  submissive  people,  was  Bonaparte.  He  conimed 
and  directed  a  torrent  whioh  otherwise  would  have  become  a  deluge, 
from  which  Europe,  it  is  possible,  would  have  taken  as  many  cen- 
turies to  emerge  as  it  did  to  arise  out  of  the  sea  of  barbarism  that 
overwhelmed  vie  effete  empire  of  Borne*  It  is  not  mffte  true  fJitt 
for  some  twenty  years  the  history  of  this  one  man  WM  the  history 
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of  Etoope,  tbftn  that  that  historr  was  of  the  deBtmotion  of  gigantic 
abiises,  Uie  overthiow  of  political  institutions  and  cormpt  dynasties 
whieb  were  sinking  the  nations  into  the  putrescence  of  death. 

Let  US  consider  what  was  the  effect  othis  policy  in  Italy.  And 
here  we  dismiss  from  consideration  both  his  personal  motiTes  and 
the  nnscrupalousness  of  the  means  he  adopted.  Were  we  prononn- 
cing  a  mdgment  upon  the  man  as  a  moral  agent  and  as  a  human 
being,  nis  selfishness,  ambition,  cruelty,  and  deceit  coidd  not  be 
left  out  of  calculation.  But  it  is  with  the  results  of  "  Napoleonism" 
that  we  hare  now  to  deal.  Look,  then,  at  Italy  as  it  was  before 
and  after  Napoleon  swept  over  it  as  a  fierce  tornado. 

Sismondi  observes  that  **  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  in  1796,  he  be^an  to 
effect  a  regeneration  which  gave  to  the  Italian  nation  more  liberty 
than  it  had  lost.  It  is  the  participation  of  numbers  in  the  gorem- 
ment,  and  not  the  name  of  republic,  as  opposed  to  monarchy,  that 
constitutes  liberty.  It  is,  above  all,  the  renin  of  laws,  publicity  in 
the  administration,  as  well  as  the  tribunals,  equality,  the  removal  of 
all  obstacles  on  thought,  on  education,  and  on  religion.  Five  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  inhabitants  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  were  put  in 
possession  of  a  constitution  which  secured  to  them  all  these  advan- 
tages, with  a  participation  in  the  legislature  and  in  the  vote  of 
taxes.  Iliey  had  recovered  the  glorious  name  of  Italians ;  they 
had  a  national  srmv,  the  bravery  of  which  rendered  it  daily  more 
illustrious.  Six  millions  and  a  half  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  reoeired  institutions,  less  advanced,  it  is  true ;  but  even  there 
the  law  had  succeeded  arbitrary  power ;  public  and  oral  evidence 
had  succeeded  secret  information  and  the  torture;  equality,  the 
feudal  system,  education,  instead  of  retrograding,  had  been  rendered 
progressive  ;  and  thought,  as  well  as  religious  conscience,  had  reoo- 
rered  freedom.  Finally,  two  millions  of  Piedmontese,  five  hundred 
Hiousand  Genoese,  the  same  number  of  Parmesians,  and  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  Ttis^ns  and  Eomans-^in  all,  &re  millions  five  hundred 
^ousand  Italians — were  temporarily  united  to  France.  They  par- 
took of  all  the  privileges  of  the  conquerors ;  they  became,  with  them, 
accustomed  to  the  dominion  of  law,  to  freedom  of  thought,  and  to 
military  virtue-'Mseeure  that  at  no  very  distant  period,  when  their 
politicsi  education  should  be  accomplished,  they  would  again  be 
incorporated  in  that  Italy,  to  the  Aiture  liberty  and  glory  of  which 
they  now  directed  their  every  thought.  Such  was  the  work  which 
the  French  accomplished  by  twenty  years  of  victory.  It  was, 
donbtiess,  incomplete,  and  len;  much  to  oe  desired ;  but  it  possessed 
in  itself  the  principle  of  greater  advancement ;  it  promised  to  revive 
Italy,  liberty,  virtue,  and  glory."* 

All  this  was  undone  by  the  opponents  of  "Napoleonism  "  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna ;  ana  England  took  no  small  part  in  throwing 
Italy  back,  till  *'  Napoleonism "  was  i^ved  by  the  accession  to 

*  Qooiad  in  Sdkt^  Rt9i&»t  Vol.  Iv.,  p.  375. 
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power  of  the  present  ruler  of  France.  The  "  Holy  Alliance  "  had 
placed  Italy  again  under  the  corrupting  and  crael  yoke  of  Austria 
and  the  Papacy;  and  there  was  neither  the  disposition  nor  the 
power  in  Europe  to  emancipate  Italy,  till  "  Napoleonism  "  again 
oecame  all-nowerful  in  the  cabinets  of  Europe  and  the  battle-fields 
of  Lombaray. 

To  say,  in  reply,  either  that  the  present  emperor  had  no  such 
intention  as  Italy  desired  or  Providence  fulfilled,  or  that,  when  he 
saw  the  full  development  of  his  own  policy,  he  stopped  short,  and 
wished  even  to  undo  a  part  of  his  own  work,  is  to  urge  objections  to 
the  person  of  the  groat  agent,  but  not  against  the  question  in 
debate,  which  is,  "Has  Napoleonism  been  beneficial P"  To  add 
that  a  Garibaldi  was  necessary  to  turn  French  selfishness  into 
ItsJian  prosperity,  is  simply  to  suggest  the  answer  that  Garibaldi 
could  not  have  effected  his  glorious  deliverance  of  "the  two 
Sicilies"  had  not  Napoleonism  prepared  the  way  by  expelling 
Austria  from  the  plains  of  Lombaray.  Even  now  whieit  could  united 
Italy  do  against  her  great  German  foe,  if  France  did  not  stand  at 
her  back,  warning  the  Austrians  off*  the  soil  of  the  Peninsula  P 

In  a  broad  aspect,  "14'apoleonism"  was  a  specific  for  European 
disorders.  Consider  the  obstinacy  of  Austria  against  all  social, 
political,  and  religious  progress ;  the  fanaticism  of  the  Papacy,  its 
mveterate  love  of  despotism,  and  hatred  of  all  reform,  and  this 
after  the  experience  of  the  last  three  centuries ;  the  revival  in 
Prussia,  in  this  the  niDeteenth  century,  of  the  maxims,  principles, 
and  tactics  of  the  Stuart  **  kingcraft"  of  the  seventeenth  cimtury ; 
the  support  England  gave,  almost  as  long  as  Wellington  lived,  and 
the  support  Earl  Derby  and  Lord  Malmesbury  would  still  give,  if 
permitted,  to  European  dynasties  against  peoples  and  nationalities, 
and  one  feels  at  once  that  Napoleonism,  which  has  ever  upheld  the 
latter,  sometimes  intentionally,  and  sometimes  unintentionally,  was 
and  is  stiU  one  of  the  great  providenti^  agencies  required  by  the 
world.  If  violence  and  treachery  have  followed  iA  its  wake,  preceded 
its  advent  to  power,  and  continue  its  handmaids,  these  are  but  the 
dark  shades  m  a  picture,  which  serve  to  set  ofi*  the  brighter  fore- 
ground. A  Hampden,  a  Milton,  a  Cromwell,  and  a  Prince  of 
Orange  might  serve  to  assert  in  England,  and  a  Washington  in 
America,  that  kings  exist  for  the  people,  and  not  nations  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  dynasties ;  but  it  is  onl^  a  Napoleon  that  can 
teach  European  despots,  popes,  and  cardmals  that  nationalities 
have  sacred  rights,  and  cabmets  solemn  responsibilities.  It  was 
"  Napoleonism, '  fifty  years  ago,  with  which  Providence  opposed 
Mettemichism — that  symbol  of  legitimacy  and  despotism  combined 
— and  it  is  "Napoleonism"  now  that  alone  can  sucoessfuUy  coun- 
teract the  policy  of  Pio  Nino,  Cardinal  AntoneUi,  Francis  Joseph, 
Bismarck,  and  Mouraviefi'. 

The  recent  proposal  of  the  French  Emperor  to  hold  a  congress  of 
crowned  heads,  or  their  representatives,  on  the  state  of  Europe, 
was  baaed  on  ^e  virtoal  deatmction  of  treaty  rights  of  dynaatiea 
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settled  in  the  year  1815.    The  Treaties  of  Yienna,  or  the  Treaties 
of  1815,  were  based  on  the  desired  restoration  of  that  political 
sTstem  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  first  Napoleon.    His 
policy  was  based  on  the  designed  supremacy  of  France;  that  of 
these  treaties  on  the  suppression  of  the  French  ambition  on  the  one 
side,  and  Bossian  aggression  on  the  other  side  of  Europe.    Both 
these  powers,  though  the  one  had  been  reyolutionary,  ana  the  other 
conserratiTe  in  its  professions,   required  the  interposition  of  the 
strongest  possible  barriers ;  and  so  far  the  confj^ress  endeavoured  to 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  Continent ;  but  m  carrying  out  this 
scheme  a  most  arbitrary  readjustment  of  states  was  made  in  favour 
of  the  claims  of  "  le^timacy,"  to  the  total  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  nationalities.     Kingdoms  were  broken  up,  they   were  distri- 
buted into  parts,  and  reconstructed,  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  popular  rights  and  sentiments,  and  unfortunate  Italy  was 
placed  under  the  despotic  sway  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  and  the 
house  of  Bourbon.    It  is  true  that  a  spirit  of  liberaUsm,  notwitk- 
standinff,  characterized  these  arbitrary  arrangements,  but  this  was 
the  enforced  result  of  "  Napoleonism."    The  promises  of  consti- 
tutional government  were  speedily  recalled,  and  in  place  of  them 
the  most  repressive  measures  were  inaugurated.    National  tra- 
ditions, distinctions  of  race,  and  popular   sentiment,  had.  been 
bartered  according  to  the  predilections  of  statesmen  and  the  wants 
of  dynasties,  by  the  framers  of  the  treatv  in  congress ;  and  no 
sooner  had  its  members  separated,  than  they  commenced  to  neu- 
tralize the  more  liberal  provisions,  and  aggravate  the  worst  features 
of  the  compact  between  the  Sovereigns  otEurope.    Popular  fermen- 
tations, foreseen  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  were  made  the  pretext 
for  canceUing  the  promises  of  constitutional  government,  and  sub- 
stituting those  repressive  measures  which  are  symbolized  in  the 
phrase — '* The  Holy  Alliance."    Koyal  reuniotu  rapidly  succeeded 
each  other;  and  the  resiult  was  that  league  of  crowned,  heads 
against  their  subjects,  and  that  principle  of  "intervention"  ia 
favour  of  dynasties,  and  against  the  liberty  of  the  people,  which 
lasted  till  the  revolution  of  18^,  when  **  Napoleonism"  asain 
appeared  in  the  field  of  war  and  in  the  cabinet  of  diplomacy.    Even 
a  Oastlereagh  was  staggered  at  such  a  coalition  of  kings  against 
peoples,  and  denounced  the  attempt  to  revive  despotism  in  its  worst 
forms.    The  anti-liberal  alliance  of  the  three  great  Northern  powers, 
ErUBsia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  was  the  source  of  oppression  in 
Central  Europe,  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  constitutionalism  in. 
France,  political  death  in  Italy,  and  a  perpetual  menaoe  to  the 
existence  and  development  of  those  principles  which  are  fostered 
and  dif^ised  by  England.    This  league  aeainst  popular  institutiona 
has  been  broken  up  by  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  to  the  French 
government. 

One  of  the  best  features  in  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  was 
his  preference  of  the  alliance  of  France  with  England  to  that  with 
RosBta.    Down  to  his  time,  both  Bepublicans  and  Legitimista 
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turned  to  Bussia  in  all  their  schemes  for  the  increase  of  French 
inflnence,  and  the  thwarting  of  the  English  policy  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  Deeply  as  the  Bourbons  were  indebted  to  England,  no  sooner 
were  they  reinstated,  than  they  turned  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
alliance  of  two  such  military  powers,  secretly  or  avowedly  to 
oppose  the  growth  of  British  influence,  would  have  been  as  injurious  . 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Europe  as  the  alliance  of  Kussia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  has  been  to  tne  develoranent  of  constitu- 
tionaUsm  in  Germany  and  Italy.  The  present  Emperor  of  France 
is  the  first  French  monarch  who  has  perceived  that  the  true  interests 
of  the  country  can  be  best  secured  and  promoted  by  alliance  with 
England.  His  union  with  us  in  the  Crmiean  war  saved  Turkey, 
led  to  the  rise  of  Piedmont  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  by  the 
destruction  of  Bussian  influence  in  Greece,  and  the  expulsion  of 
Austria  from  Lombardy,  and  her  minions  from  Tuscany,  Parma, 
and  other  Italian  States,  has  raised  Greece  into  a  liberal  and  consti- 
tutional power,  and  placed  the  Papacy  in  a  condition  which,  sooner 
or  later,  wDl  terminate  in  everlasting  extinction.  It  is  to  the  good 
faith  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  in  his  alliance  with  England,  that 
Italy  now  enjoys  a  free  press,  liberty  of  conscience,  political 
enmnohisement,  and  that  development  of  material  resources  which 
now  occupies  the  attention  and  taxes  the  energy  of  her  statesmen. 
It  is  to  this  alliance  that  we  owe  the  prospect  of  future  greatness 
enjoyed  by  the  at  present  little  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  the  weight 
of  ito  influence  on  the  side  of  popmar,  instead  of,  as  it  was,  on  the 
side  of  despotic  government. 

A  reference  to  the  French  treaty  of  commerce,  an  essential 
feature  of  the  latest  phase  of  "  Napoleonism,"  and  a  happy  contrast 
to  the  policy  of  the  first  Napoleon,  is  enough  to  justify  an  afBrmative 
reply  to  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Free  trade  is  the 
hte  of  England ;  but  even  now  the  remnants  of  the  protectionist 
party  among  us,  the  recent  outbreak  of  petulanee  in  Coventry,  and 
nunerous -symptoms  of  a  desire  to  check  the  freedom  of  commerce, 
show  how  stem  a  conflict  had  to  be  waged  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  before  sou)&d  principles  of  commerce  could  be  in^ained 
into  tlie  national  mind.  If  such  be  the  inveteracy  of  prejudice  and 
ignorance  in  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  people  in  the  world,  it 
is  easy  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  barriers  to  the  progress  of  a  true 
8]rstem  of  political  economy  in  France.  There  jealousy  of  England 
more  deeply  rooted  the  antipathy  to  the  prineiples  of  free  trade. 
To  the  ignorance  of  the  natural  laws  of  manufacture  and  commerce 
prevailing  in  all  Europe  was  added  the  Anglophobia  that  has 
aistracted  Frenchmen  for  ages  past.  The  dread  of  subserving 
]Mtish  interests  bli»ded  tiie  eyes  of  statesmen  to  the  true  interests 
of  ihebr  country,  and  the  eyes  of  themeicfaant  and  manufiusturer  to 
their  own  prosperity.  Their  number  was  not  few  who  would  submit 
to  a  wretoned  state  of  tiungs  among  tliemseives,  if  thai  wretched- 
ness would  eheok  or  overthrow  t^e  ffreataeas  of  England.  It  will 
be  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  **  japoleoniiM,"  t&it  under  the 
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pjetent  imponKmatioiL  of  it  a  system  of  reiiarictiye  ooaimercial 
poJicy  has  been  as  efieotually  broken  down  by  it,  as  under  the 
tornaer  impersonation  of  it  the  old  political  systems  of  Europe  had 
been  swept  away. 

The  conversion  of  tha  Emperor  to  free-trade  principles  is  the 
remoFal  of  the  only  barrier  to  their  progress  that  is  wortn  mention- 
ing. It  is  not  only  that  another  great  nation  has  adopted  them ; 
though  this  fact  is  certainly  the  precursor  of  the  conversion  of  other 
nations,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  Austria,  just  as  the  adoption  in  Eng- 
land was  the  precursor  of  its  introduction  into  France.  But  a  mu^ 
more  serious  obstacle  was  removed,  when  France  gave  a  trial  to  the 
effects  of  unrestricted  commerce.  The  notion  that  free  trade  could 
benefit  England  only  at  the  expense  of  other  countries,  was  a  most 
formidable  objection  to  its  adoption  anywhere,  but  especially  amon^ 
our  neighbours  south  of  the  Channel.  That  protection  was  prejudi*- 
cial,  and  freedom  of  commerce  benefioiai,  because  of  the  nature  itself 
of  these  two  opposite  systems,  and  not  because  of  their  aceideotal 
connection  witn  this  or  that  nation,  was  a  thing  in  which  Europe 
had  no  confidence.  It  was  reserved  to  the  present  Emperor  to 
dissipate  such  delusions,  and  to  prove  that  free  trade  in  its  entire- 
oess  is  mutually  beneficial  to  all  nations  adopting  its  principles. 

19'ow,  from,  all  that  we  can  learn  of  Uie  state  of  French  feel- 
ings and  ideas  on  the  subject,  we  n^  of  opinion  that  the  second 
Napoleon  was  as  necessary  to  the  introduction  of  free  trade  into 
Fiaajce,  as  the  first  was  to  evoke  polilioal  and  social  order  out  of  the 
chaos  in  which  the  devolution  of  1789  had  plunged  the  people. 
What  is  done  here  by  the  peo^  is  usu^y  done  for  the  people 
in  France.  What  the  force  of  public  opinion  did  for  England  could 
be  done  for  Franca  onlr  by  the  strong  arm  of  a  Napoleon.  While 
we  deprecate  the  use  of  force  in  any  revolution,  we  cannot  be  blind 
to  its  neoessity  in  this  case.  We  oould  wish  that  the  changje  in 
praotioe  had  been  brooght  about  by  a  sincere  change  in  opimon ; 
and  yet  we  oannot  but  claim  the  adoption,  wheuer  voluntary 
or  involuntary,  of  freedom  of  commerce  as  one  of  the  great  benefits 
con^Bxred  by  *'  Napoleo»ism"  directly  on  Fraoce,  and  iudireotly  on 
a  neat  part  of  Europe. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  one,  or  of  even  half  a  dozen 
toeli  articles  as  can  appear  monthly  in  the  British  CofUrovertialistf 
to  do  justice  to  so  i^ilTicM^and  comprehensive  a  subject  as  that  at 
pfeaent  under  disonssion;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  most  favour- 
able aspects  of  "  Napoleoniam"  have  yet  been  noticed  in  this  paper. 
But  eoough  has  been  stsited  to  show  that,  with  all  the  quaUficaiaonB 
wiiiah  have  ta  be  made,  the  effeots  of  tlie  principles  «id  the  policy 
of  those  two  greit  Empergrs  of  Fraaeei  iiave  operatod,  and  will 
loiut  oontinua  fp  opAratt,  benefioirily  upon  the  progvess  of  society 
ii^BoTope.  M.  H. 

9Mca  tin0  «]JM9  it  wM  showA  in  A«sa  p«g)M  1^  di«  d^ 
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French  BeTolntion  of  the  laet  century,  or  Napoleonism,  while  con- 
▼ulsing  the  whole  of  Europe  as  with  an  earthquake,  had  been  mate- 
rially beneficial  to  Eranoe.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  those  political  and  social  changes,  whieh  had  proved  so 
beneficial  to  France,  must  also,  in  a  mea8ure,benefit  Europe  generally. 
But,  unfortunately  for  humani1?f ,  this  inference  does  not  hold  g^ood.  - 
Napoleonism  has  undoubtedly  brought  glory,  power,  and  unity  to 
France ;  it  has  made  her  respected  abroad  and  prosperous  at  home  ; 
but,  by  a  most  curious  anomaly,  all  this  has  been  done  without  con^ 
ferring  an^  commensurate  adyantages  upon  those  nations  with  which 
she  came  m  contact  in  her  chaotic  state,  but  always  at  their  most 
bitter  cost. 

In  tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of  I7a])oleonism,  we  are  struck 
with  the  thorough  and  complete  manner  in  which  the  founder  of 
this  new  policy  always  identified  himself  with  France.  He  was 
France  personified.  His  interests,  all  his  sentiments  and  aspira* 
tions,  were  those  of  France.  If  ever  it  could  be  said  of  a  king  that 
he  was  the  representetiye  of  his  people,  thinking  their  thoughts, 
and  Graying  their  objects,  this  could  be  a^med  of  Napoleon.  Be- 
tween himself  and  France  the  rapproekemetU  was  perfect.  And 
thus  it  followed,  that  as  soon  as  his  ambitious  dreams  had  taJcen 
form  and  substance  in  his  waking  thoughts,  they  were  instanta- 
neously caught  up  by  the  whole  French  people,  and  hencefortii 
became  the  dearest  objects  of  the  national  life. 

The  rapidity  of  Napoleon's  rise  was  not  more  remarkable  than 
the  duration  and  stability  of  the  policy  which  he  inaugurated,  and 
which  is  now  known  as  Napoleomsm.  Following  after  the  whirl- 
wind of  the  Bevolution,  which  swept  awa^  a  rapacious  aristocracy 
and  all  the  usual  social  concomitants  of  a  fS^ble  and  corrupt  goyem- 
ment,  there  suddenly  shot  up  into  the  sky  the  eccentric  but  brilliant 
'*  star  '*  of  that  strange  indiyidual  who  cfelighted  to  be  portrayed  as 
the  Man  of  Destiny.  At  the  siege  of  Tomon,  in  1793,  in  the  sub- 
ordinate capacity  of  ekef  de  haiaillon,  there  first  appeared  before 
Europe  that  unique  military  genius,  but  unwise  stetesman,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  This  ambitious  spirit,  soon  scorning  the  trammels  of 
Committees  of  Safety,  and  all  such  weak  inyentions  of  an  unsteble 
republicanism,  quickly  placed  himself,  first  as  Consul,  and  then  in 
1804,  as  Emperor,  at  the  head  of  the  French  people.  This  yain- 
glorious  nation  was  now  animated  by  a  far  difierent  spirit  from 
that  which  smouldered  in  its  breast  during  the  old  rk^ime.  It  was 
then  but  a  people  of  serfs,  despised  by  a  cruel  aristocracy,  and 
abandoned  by  a  feeble  goyemment.  But  the  electric  thrill  of  the 
Seyolution  reyersed  all  this ;  eyery  Sans'culotie  was  now  a  citizen. 
But  yet  another  change  immediately  followed,  and  from  being  citi- 
zens, the  whole  nation  suddenly  became  soldiem.  We  now  Mhold 
the  fickle  people  pursuing  glory  with  aU  the  ardour  which  had 
formerly  animatea  them  towards  liberfy.  They  now  loyed  the 
new  mistress  as  they  had  loyed  the  old  one,  "  not  wisely,  but  too 
well ;"  and  totune  iiayiiig  faroured  them  in  the  field,  they  speedily 
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became  intoxicated  with  the  effects  of  military  sficcesses,  and 
frenzied  with  national  vanity. 

This  new  passion  for  conquest  having  been  fed  by  a  long  series  of 
Tictories  obtained  over  almost  the  whole  of  Exirope  combined, 
France  grew  excessively  arrogant  in  her  pretensions ;  and  Napo- 
leon, rendered  madly  presumptuous  by  the  spectacle  of  nearly  all  the 
states  of  the  Continent  lying  maimed  and  bleeding  at  his  feet,  con- 
ceived, at  this  triumphant  conjuncture  in  his  career,  the  idea  of 
universal  supremacy— that  fatal  idea,  the  pursuit  of  which  has 
been  at  once  the  glory  and  the  curse  of  France,  while  to  Europe  at 
large  it  has  been  fraught  with  ills  unmitigated  and  incalcdable. 
France  now  claimed  to  be  the  most  powerful  military  nation  in  the 
world.    She  openly  boasted  of  being  the  most  chivalrous  and 
enlightened,  the  most  liberal  and  polite,  of  people.     She  assumed 
to  lead  the  van  of  civilization,  to  be  a  pattern  to  Europe,  and  the 
exemplar  of  all  the  graces  and  virtues  which  can  ennoble  a  nation 
or  adorn  an  individual.    Napoleon  having  thus  arrogated  to  France 
l^e  chief  place  in  Europe,  as  the  model  and  example  of  all  other 
states,  he  had  but  to  aavance  another  step  in  order  to  assume  that 
it  was  both  the  duty  and  the  destiny  of  the  grand  nation  to  enforce, 
if  need  be,  her  example  and  precepts  upon  the  sullen  and  refrac- 
tory neighbours  who  so  stolidly  rejected  her  theories.    Nor  did 
Napoleon  hesitate  to  take  this  step.    And  henceforth,  by  all  means 
in  his  power,  whether  persuasive  or  military,  the  process  of  im- 
proving and  ameliorating  Europe-*,  e.,  of  ag^andizing  France- 
went  forward.    Napoleon  became  infatuated  with  the  idea  of  being 
the  arbiter  of  Europe.     Wherever  wrongs  existed,  there  should 
France  be  found  to  set  them  right — ^to  "adjust"  them,  as  the 
French  intellect  so  concisely  expresses  it.    If  oppressed  nationali- 
ties, vainly  opposing  might  against  right,  cried  out  against  the 
oppressor,  France  should  rise  up,  and  be  the  champion  of  the  weak 
and  the  enemy  of  the  strong.    Her  eagle  eye  should  ran^e  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  not  a  wrong,  though  done  darkly  m  obscure 
places,  should  escape  the  vigilimt  glance  of  the  potentate  who  sat 
on  the  throne  and  guided  the  destimes  of  this  the  foremost  nation  of 
the  world.    Such  were  the  sounding  sentiments  with  which  Napo- 
leon heralded  his  insidious  designs,  sach  the  formula  which  was 
used  to  hide  the  arrogant  assum^ons  which  always  lie  at  the  root 
of  Napoleonism.    For,  in  reality,  the  policy  which  these  fine  senti- 
ments served  to  dotJc  consisted  in  perpetually  meddling  with  the 
affidrs  and  interests  of  those  petty  states  who  were  not  strong 
enough  to  resent  tiie  encroachments  of  the  usurper,  and  in  foment- 
ing quarrels  between  the  chief  powers  of  Europe,  so  that,  out  of 
their  weakness,  France  might  grow  strong.    The  lust  for  power  and 
dominion  was  thus  the  cfaara<Seristic  of  Napoleonism.    This  is,  in 
fact,  Napoleonism ;  and  no  other  more  qualifying  definition  will 
amt.    This  mad  desire  for  universal  domination  was  the  master 
passion  of  the  first  Napoleon;  and  now,  in  the  third  of  that  race,  it 
still  fierodly  lives,  though  masked  by  many  pretences,  and  disguised 
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in  maQT  forms.  In  the  presence  of  this  fell  idie  NapoU$nne,  when 
throat  before  the  startled  eyes  of  Europe,  and  backed,  as  it  always 
has  been,  by  myriads  of  ghttering  bayonets  in  the  distance,  how 
many  kings  and  kaisers  have  scorned  and  quailed !  And  the  diabolic 
instigator  stands  aloof,  like  Mephistophiles,  and  laughs  the  while. 

Such  being  Napoleonism,  it  appears  to  be  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that  the  effects  of  its  action  upon  Europe  must  be  disastroos, 
and  we  do  not  see  how  this  conclusion  can  be  avoided.  But  let  us 
examine  more  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  the  poHoy  in  question 
has  operated  and  still  continues  to  operate.  It  is  evident  that  there 
are  but  two  ways  in  which  the  proceedings  of  one  state  ean  affect  the 
interests  of  another,  namely,  by  the  active  use  of  its  material  and 
of  its  moral  powers.  The  material  power  of  Napoleon  was  his 
army ;  his  moral  power  consisted,  first,  in  his  personal  infiuence  as 
a  man  and  an  emperor ;  and  secondly,  and  in  a  passive  sense,  in  the 
demoralization  produced  by  his  armies  and  his  civil  measures 
upon  those  countries  which  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been 
occupied  or  coerced  by  him,  and  which  remained  as  indelible  social 
stains  long  after  peace  had  been  proclaimed. 

We  presume  that  no  one  will  be  bold  enough  to  maintain  that  the 
wars  of  the  first  Napoleon  were  productive  of  any  good,  either  to 
France  or  to  Europe ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  at  once  dismiss  this 
part  of  the  question,  and  direct  our  attention  solely  to  those 
subsequent  ills  with  whioh  the  Napoleonic  policy  and  domination 
have  afflicted  Europe.  For  this  purpose  we  will  advert,  first,  to 
the  pecuniary  cost  of  Napoleonism  to  Europe,  as  beinff  the  least 
important  element  in  the  argument.  But  in  this  matter  me  account 
sjB^ainst  France  is  so  prodigious,  that  the  figures  used  to  represent 
the  sum  of  her  devastations  approach  the  inlnite  in  their  nuji^nitude, 
and  are  far  beyond  the  grasp  or  our  comprehension.  What  informa- 
tion, for  instance,  is  conveyed  by  the  daj  assertion  that  England 
alone,  in  the  task  of  opposing  the  agression  of  Napoleon  the  First* 
spent  the  enormous  sum  of  about  eight  hundred  millions  sterling, 
of  which  nearly  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  were  raised  by  loans, 
and  are  now  a  dead  weight  upon  the  country  P  Adding  to  this  the 
quota  contributed  by  other  nations  as  the  cost  of  their  efforts  to 
withstand  the  domination  of  France  under  the  inspiration  of 
Napoleonism,  and  we  arrive  at  a  total  sum,  the  immensity  of  which  the 
human  mind  fails  to  comprehend ;  and,  ijpropos  of  tnis  pecuniary 
phase  of  the  question*  we  append  the  following  arguments  and 
calculations  published  by  M.  Legoyt,  "  ch^  de  division-  at  the 
ministry  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  works,"  and  who  is. 
consequently,  in  a  position  to  possess  correct  data.  The  quotation 
is  extracted  &om  Xa  France,  and  forms  the  basis  of  its  arfn^liients 
in  favour  of  that  latest  move  by  Napoleon  on  the  diplomatic  chess- 
board.^'-this  pfopostl  q£  a  genearal  congress  for  the  amio^ble  disf 
cussion  of  Ooropean  nSbitw,  Sefiarriag  to  the  pre$wi  cost  to  the 
pcineupal  staNa  ^Sniope  of  tbose  larse  slwidiag  amiee  which  ara 
one  Of  the  «isiilti  of  Napoieoniem,  IL  iWgoyt  itilei  Att^ 
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"  Aofttria  keeps  up  an  anny  of  467,000  men,  vhioh  costs  her  d36,000,0O0f.; 
France  an  army  of  573,000  men,  which  costs  688,000  OOOf.;  Prussia  an  army  of 
214,000  men,  which  ooeta  her  156,000,000f.;  England  an  army  of  300,000  men, 
which  costo  677,000,0001.;  and  Boasia  an  army  of  1,000,000  of  men,  which  coeta 
529,000,000f,  That  is,  oat  of  the  total  budget  of  each  of  thoee  states,  an 
expenditure  of  37  per  cent,  in  Austria,  or  more  than  a  third;  33  per  cent,  in 
France,  30  in  Prussia,  39  in  England,  and  42  in  Bussia.  Let  us  also  mention 
Italy,  where  S29,000,000f.  are  expended  in  keeping  up  a  foroe  of  314,000  men; 
Torkey,  weighed  down  by  an  army  of  424,000;  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the 
fixst  with  50,000,  and  the  second  with  67,000  men,  by  which  their  budgets  are 
increased  to  37  and  40  per  cent,  respectirely.  The  other  secondary  states  follow 
in  an  analagoas  proportion." 

In  maintainiiif;^  a  state  of  anaed  neutrality,  Europe  thus  spends 
about  3,500,000,000  francs,  and  compels  nearly  four  millions  of  men 
to  a  life  of  worse  than  uselessness.  Against  this  vast  reckoning, 
which  represents  the  cost  of  an  unmixed  evil,  Napoleonism  can  nerer 
show  a  fractional  compensation.  It  is  true  that  France,  under  the 
present  rxQer,  has  partially  opened  her  ports  to  Sritish  commerce, 
out  myriads  of  years  must  elapse  ere  we  can  obtain  commensurate 
returns  for  the  vast  debt  of  past  wars. 

In  addition  to  this  lavish  expenditure  of  men  and  money  upon 
the  formation  of  engines  for  the  mutual  destruction  of  their  owners, 
and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  positive  ills  which  Napo- 
leonism  has  wrought  upon  Eorope,  there  are  other  more  negative 
effects  produced ;  and  these  are  continually  at  work,  and  are  scarcely 
less  injurious  to  the  body  politic  than  a  state  of  actual  warfare. 
Alluding  to  these  latent  or  secondary  effects,  M.  Legoyt  thus 
argues :— - 

"  Let  T18  for  a  moment  suppose  that,  by  an  understanding  with  the  great  powers, 
a  disarming  in  proportion  ot  one-kalf  wvi  effected.  Immediately  1,907,924  men 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  years  of  age,  constituting  the  flower  of  the  population 
of  that  age^  are  restored  to  labours  of  peace,  and  at  once  a  saving  of  l,600,000,000f. 
effected  in  the  totality  of  European  budgets.  With  that  sum  Europe  might  add 
annually  to  the  railways  at  present  existing  10,000  kilometres  (6,250  miles),  at 
the  rata  of  190,000f.  the  kilometre;  she  could,  in  a  single  year,  complete  her 
entire  network;  she  might  establish  in  every  commune,  and  even  in  each  section  of 
the  GommuDcs,  a  primary  school.  These  great  improvements  ones  realised,  she 
mighi,  if  she  deddad  on  maintaining  the  same  sum  in  her  budget,  spply  it  to  the 
pcognssive  raduetioo  ef  her  publie  debt.  The  annual  interest  of  the  different 
BtaUs  being  about  2,333,000,000f.,  and  that  interest  capitalised  at  the  average 
rate  of  four  per  cent,,  representing  a  capital  of  57,500.000,000f.,  it  might  be  paid 
off  (not  ^JcuUting  the  oempound  interest)  in  about  thirty^six  years.  If,  on  the 
contrary,' the  countries  interested  preferred  applying  the  l,600,000,000f.  thus 
ecoDomiMd  to  the  reduction  or  suppression  of  the  taxes  which  weigh  most  heavily 
on  the  prodoction  or  consumption  of  articles  of  necessity,  what  an  idleviation  to  the 
people  it  would  be,  and  what  a  stimulus  would  it  give  to  business!  We  have  said 
that  abcmt  1,907,924  men,  all  in  the  prime  of  lifSs,  would  be  restored  to  the  arts  of 
peMe.  lliere  woidd  be  also,  in  that  happy  event,  an  effieacions  soaree  of  proa* 
perity  lor  Europe^  la  firmt,  caloiilaling  the  average  daily  wages  of  thsserS,000,000 
wvldag  9ua  aft  2f.  etidi,  and  aapposing  that  these  wages  npnwat  a  fifth  of  the 
?idw  ffodiced.  this  aqny  ci  fsaw^  boMafiofth  MHraUad  undfr  Ihe  banmr  of  labov , 
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wcuH  create  a  daily  valae  of  20,000,000f.,  and  an  annual  one  of  7,500,000,000r. 
Thi8  is  not  all ;  a  considerable  amonnt  of  capital,  now  emplojed  in  the  fitbrication 
of  the  objects  necessary  for  the  equipment  and  arming  of  those  2,000,000  poen, 
would  become  disposable,  and  might  be  applied  to  other  branches,  incomparably 
more  useful,  of  the  national  industry.  Lastly,  the  keeping  at  home  of  2,000,000 
young  men  would  have  the  certain  effect  of  bringing  about,  at  least  temporarily,  a 
notable  reduction  in  the  rates  of  labour,  and  of  giving  an  impetus  to  production  in 
all  its  forms.  Setting  economical  considerations  aside  for  a  moment,  we  will 
signalize  the  advantage  to  the  country  of  maintaining  the  taste  and  habit  of  labour 
in  a  considerable  number  of  adults,  who  are  now  condemned  by  a  garrison  life  to 
idleness  and  its  fatal  consequences.  We  may  also  mention  the  interest  for  order 
and  public  morality  of  preserving  the  family  bonds  which  are  more  or  less  broken 
by  the  abeeuce  for  six  or  seven  years  of  those  2,000,000  sons  who  are  annually 
taken  from  their  homes  by  the  recruitment." 

Taming  from  the  material  to  the  moral  results  of  Napoleoniam, 
we  find  the  ruin^  havoc,  and  misery  to  be  scarcely  less  conspicuous. 

Beneficent  objects,  beyond  the  pale  of  Franco,  found  no  favour 
with  Napoleon  1.  AH  his  acts  and  objects  were  tainted  with  a 
narrow  selfishness.  His  egotism  always  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
policy ;  and  thus,  his  vanity  impelling  him  in  one  direction,  and 
the  true  interests  of  his  country  inspiring  him  to  take  a  different 
course,  we  find  that  all  his  glorious  victories  proved  fruitless  in 
results,  and  that  the  end  of  his  adventurous  career  saw  his  country 
a  desert  and  himself  an  exile.  And  in  the  few  instances  in  which  it 
is  alleged  by  his  partisans  that  he  voluntarily  merged  his  own 
interests  in  those  of  France,  even  here  his  conduct  was  at  least 
equivocal  in  its  disinterestedness,  for,  in  aggrandizing^  France,  he 
added  to  his  own  fame.  All  his  personal  and  moral  influence  was 
^iven  to  the  furtherance  of  those  schemes  for  universal  domination 
in  which  he  so  signally  failed.  He  had  no  time,  even  if  he  had  the 
inclination,  for  peace,  or  for  reaping  the  solid  fruits  of  his  victories. 
When  not  engaged  in  acts  of  fresh  aggression,  he  was  employed  in 
consolidating  the  military  possession  of  those  unwilling  countries  he 
had  ostensimy  conquered.  But  again  and  again  the  Same  of  revolt 
was  kindled,  again  to  be  quenched  in  blood ;  until  at  last  Europe 
grew  disgusted  with  these  repeated  and  senseless  butcheries,  and 
resolved  to  expel  the  disturber  of  Europe.  And  thus  the  restless 
life  of  this  ambitious  charlatan  was  passed  in  vain  strivings  after 
more  than  mortal  powers  could  achieve.  And  let  us  ask.  Of  what 
benefit  to  France,  much  less  to  Europe,  are  all  the  tragic  victories 
of  which  Napolean  can  boast  P  Who,  or  what  country,  has  been 
rendered  the  better,  the  wiser,  or  the  stronger,  by  these  impotent 
attempts  to  coerce  the  will  of  Europe  P  Paris,  perhaps,  has  been 
rendered  so  much  the  richer  by  possessing  simdry  ill-gotten 
treasures  of  art ;  and  in  the  Louvre,  hung  up  for  show,  are  the 
cast-off  clothes  of  the  "  great  general,"-'-a  mting  legtLoy  to  France. 

And  when  at  last  this  aroh-usurper  had  been  -8«£ly  caged  at  St. 
Helena,  and  Europe  had  found  time  calmly  to  survey  herposition, 
was  then  the  extent  of  the  dciolation  fully  nown  P    Even  England, 
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wearied  with  twenty  yean  of  war,  during  which  she  had  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  battle,  was  threatened  with  internal  dissension  which 
miffht  have  eclipsed  the  ills  of  the  contest  she  had  just  successfully 
ended ;  while  Europe  generally  had  collapsed  into  utter  weakness, 
bankrupt  in  men  and  money.  And  now,  in  1815,  was  perpetrated 
that  gigantic  fraud,  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, — ^fit  result  of  jN^apoleon's 
example.  The  part  which  England  played,  however  unwdlingly, 
in  adjusting  this  treaty,  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret.  By 
this  infamous  arrangement  the  dismemberment  of  Hungary  was 
confirmed,  the  denationalization  of  Poland  was  legalized,  and 
Austria's  title  to  Italy  acknowledged.  These  are  the  unoffending 
countries  which  fell  victims  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Eussia  and 
Germany,  who  had  suffered  most  irom  the  inroads  of  Napoleonism. 
At  the  time  when  we  assented  to  this  unjust  retaliation  on  the  part 
of  our  allies,  it  was  felt  in  England  that  the  question  of  right  in- 
volved in  this  act  of  spoliation  must  one  day  be  tried  before  a  fairer 
tribunal ;  and  so  it  has  proved,  for  after  forty  years  the  rights  of 
the  suppressed  nationalities  have  become  the  theme  of  serious 
discussion,  and  threaten  to  be  the  cause  of  new  convulsious  in 
Europe.  If  England  had  not  meekly  compromised  the  matter  by 
accepting  (to  her)  the  lesser  evil,  all  these  threatened  complicatlonfi 
might  have  been  prevented  ;  but  exhausted  by  the  efforts  she  had 
put  forth  to  crush  Napoleon's  power,  and  craving  for  rest  and  i^cace, 
she  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the  measures  proposed  by  her  former 
allies,  as  the  basis  for  the  settlement  of  European  affuirs.  And 
thus,  to  Napoleonism,  as  the  first  cause,  Poland  and  Hungary  ovre 
their  loss  oi  nationali^. 

The  example  of  Napoleonism  has  been  most  pernicious  on  the 
despotic  governments  of  Europe,  and  has  had  a  proportionate,  if  less 
injurious  effect  upon  the  more  wise  and  liberal  rulers.  Durln^^ 
more  than  forty  years  of  peace  those  unfortunate  countries  have 
scarcely  advanced  in  civil  and  reliffious  liberty.  The  same  blind 
reliance  is  now  felt,  as  during  the  hist  century,  by  the  governing 
powers  in  barbaric  brute  force  and  coercion,  instead  of  trusting  to 
the  intelli^nt  attachment  of  the  peoples.  And  the  reason  is 
obvious.  Those  autocrats  whose  sole  power  is  force,  seeing  in 
Napoleon,  who  was  the  elect  of  the  people,  the  bitter  fruits  of  the 
GaUic  doctrines  of  universal  liberty  and  equality  in  the  subject, 
resolved  that  the  granting  of  too  much  liberty  to  this  subject 
should  not  be  the  rock  on  which  they  would  spUt.  Hence  it 
followed  that  every  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  obtain 
an  accession  of  inaividual  and  social  liberty  was  considered  by  the 
jealous  Government  to  manifest  symptoms  of  incipient  revolution, 
and  was  accordingly  sifppressed  with  military  rigour,  and  prompt!-, 
tude.  For  half  a  century,  therefore,  through  fear  of  the  extension 
of  the  Napoleonic  theories,  the  advance  <^  civilization  in  Europe 
has  been  arrested. 

The  diminution  in  number,  and  the  deterioration  in  stamina,  of 
the  population  of  Europe,  form  the  grounds  of  another  indictment 
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against  Kapoleonisin.  In  France  herself,  the  physical  decrepitndo 
and  sparseness  of  population  produced  by  the  havoc  of  war  is 
especially  conspicuoas.  It  has  required  forty  years  of  cessation 
from  war  to  raise  the  population  of  France  to  the  number  it 
formerly  included,  while  the  disparity  of  ratio  between  the  sexes 
will  require  a^es  to  correct.  In  the  meantime,  a  weak,  puny,  and 
diseased  race  is  the  penalty  which  Francfe  must  continue  to  pay  for 
past  glory.  And  the  injury  in  this  respect  which  Napoleomsm  has 
inflicted  upon  Europe  generally  is  scarcely  less  serious,  and  forms 
one  of  the  greatest  calamities  of  the  war. 

But  the  amount  of  injury,  moral  and  material,  which  Napoleonism 
imposed  upon  Europe  can  be  correctly  measured  only  by  comparing 
ihe  actual  with  the  possible,  i,  e.,  dj  contrasting  the  amount  of 
harm  actually  wrought  by  !N'apoleon  with  the  amount  of  good  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  from  the  administration  of 
a  temperate  ana  responsible  govemment.  Napoleonism  was  not 
only  an  evil  in  itself,  but  it  also  stood  in  the  way  of  a  po^^sible  good. 
During  the  despotic  sway  of  this  ambitious  potentate  Europe  was 
fast  driyen  back  to  barbarism ;  the  arts  of  peace  were  forgotten, 
industrjr  flagged,  literature  and  learning  languished,  oirihzation 
halted  m  its  march,  liberty  was  banished ;  and  now,  although  an 
age  has  passed  since  these  acts  were  perpetrated,  Europe  is  only 
lifting  her  face  out  of  the  dust.  Wifl  the  policy  of  the  present 
Napoleon  prove  well  or  ill  for  the  interests  of  Europe  P 

E.  S«  J. 


WAS  SLATEEY  THE  REAL  CAUSE  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  WAR? 

AFVUaCATiyA  ABTIOLX.— I. 

Few  questions  have  excited  the  people  of  England  of  late  years 
so  much  as  those  arising  out  of  the  gigantic  straggle  carried  on  by 
our  neigjhbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Not  only  have 
the  brains  of  that  portion  of  the  community  termed  thoughtful 
people  been  set  in  motion,  but  the  whole  country  has  been  stirred 
up  nrom  its  very  deptlis ;  and  about  a  year  ago  nothing  was  in  such 
demand  as  lectures  on,  and  expositions  of,  the  constitution  of  the 
States  and  the  rights  of  secession.  Everywhere  the  most  unbounded 
enthusiasm  and  wildest  spirit  of  partisanship  developed  itself. 
So  great,  in  fact,  was  the  excitement,  that  some  have  laughingly 
inquiivd  if  there  was  as  much  stir  about  it  in  America  as  there  was 
inEtigland.    That  we  should  hare  held  such  uproarious  meetings 
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vas  foolish,  bat  that  we  8lioiild  tMnk  upon  it  is  both  natural  and 
right ;  for  eren  tiie  most  thoughtless,  who  gires  the  question  only  a 
BKnneni*B  consideration,  cannot  but  be  stmck  with  the  thought  tnat 
tme  of  the  dearest  ties  of  humanity  are  involred  in  it.  That 
Englishmen  aboTe  all  others  should  reflect  upon  the  question  is 
fistond,  liay,  imperatire ;  for,  of  one  tongue,  origin,  and  religion,  the 
tro  nations  erer  have  and  erer  must  stand  side  by  side  in  the 
msrch  of  progress  and  ciyilization.  And  we  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  haye  greater  facilities  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 
Jiist  as  a  man  standing  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  takes  in  the  whole 
fweep  of  country  before  him,  whilst  one  in  the  yalley  sees  but  those 
(^ecti  nearest  to  him ;  so  do  we  in  Britain  obtain  a  yiew  of  the 
wide  outstreteh  of  eyents,  while  the  natiyes  of  the  States  see  only 
tlie  near  and  the  stirring. 

Let  ns,  then,  from  our  far-yiewing  standpoint,  sweep  our  eye 
orer  the  sulnect.  And  what  was  its  origin  P  Was  it  slayery  P  To 
tins  we  should  emphatically  say.  Yes;  for  this  hydra-headed  monster 
litt  protruded  his  horrid  form  from  every  measure  passed  in  the 
Sonthem  or  seceding  states.  He  ratified  their  constitution;  he 
rnles  in  their  senate-house,  and  yetoes  or  approves  every  measure  in- 
troduced to  their  legislative  bodies.  If  it  was  not  slavery,  what  then  ? 
Was  it  tariffs  ?  This  plea  seems  ridiculous  when  we  find  that  "  one 
small  brain  "  originated  the  whole,  and  that  Mr.  Maury  invented  it 
n  a  special  conscience-calmer  for  Englishmen.  Was  it  for  inde- 
pendeneeP  Independence  is  a  sweet  term.  It  brings  to  our  mind 
i^lowing  pictures  of  nationsl  prosperity  and  happiness ;  but  when 
ve  fina  that  independence  is  a  larre  bag  containmg  worse  composi- 
tumi  than  even  Pandora's  box,  a  large  cloak  to  cover  and  legalize 
the  exercise  of  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature,  and  tighten  the 
duins  of  the  oppressed,  then  we  reject  with  scorn  the  plea  of  inde- 
pendence. What,  was  then,  the  cause  P  Again  we  would  repeat 
that  it  was  slavery ;  that  the  Southern  states  rebelled  to  resist  the 
Sfoicing  abolitionism  qfthe  North,  arvi  to 'protect  their  dear  "domestic 
y^Hmiionr 

We  flluJl  attempt  to  prove  our  position  from  (1)  a  short  glance 
>t  the  abolition  party ;  (2)  natural  facts  and  precedents ;  (3)  the 
Southern  constitution  and  ordinances  of  secession ;  (4)  the  oratory 
snd  the  press  of  the  South ;  and  (6)  from  the  men  who  have  joined 
tbe  ranks  of  secession. 

(1)  A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  aholition  party.  At  the  revolt 
<^  the  colonies  from  England,  nearly  all  the  states  (Massachusetts 
^g,  indeed,  the  only  exception)  were  slaveholding.  The  New 
^glanders,  however,  saw  the  absurdity  of  revolting  from  oppressive 
taxaikm,  while  they  held  under  them  men  to  whom  they  denied  even 
the  ri|ht  to  be  taxed ;  and  they  washed  their  robes  from  the  taint. 
Bat  abolitionism  was  not  a  power  in  those  days ;  it  was  only  a  little 
clond,  leas  than  a  man's  hand,  bnt  big  with  the  fate  of  a  mighty  nation. 
U  had  no  majority ;  the  slafeholders  occupied  all  the  avenues  of 
poverHke  ben^,  the  forum,  and  the  kninisterial  and  ambassadorial 
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offices — in  their  own  hands.  With  the  adrancement  of  ciTilization 
and  the  progress  of  knowledge  the  abolitionist  feeling  spread,  and 
with  their  growing  power  came  a  growing  desire  to  stem  the  progress 
of  slavery.  The  abolitionists  began  to  contest  what  they  would  have 
previousiy  yielded  with  merely  a  grumble.  They  opposed  the 
admission  of  Missouri,  Texas,  and  California  as  slave  states ;  nay, 
they  even  went  so  far  as  to  bring  forward  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dential chair.  As  might  have  been  expected,  their  first  attempt 
was  a  failure;  but  nil  desperandum  was  their  motto,  and  we  fiud 
them  in  1860  putting  forward  as  a  ciindidate  for  that  chair  Abraham 
Lincoln,  a  man  of  sworn  hatred  to  slavery,  yet  not  in  the  most 
thorough  sense  an  abolitionist.  He  was  not,  in  fact,  an  out-and-out 
abolitionist, — that  is,  he  does  not  belong  to  the  same  "school"  as 
Wendell  Phillips,  Garrison,  &c.,  but  is  a  strenuous  advocate  of  its 
non-extension. 

Slavery,  it  must  be  known,  is  aggressive.  It  needs  new  land  on 
which  to  spread  itself.  A  few  years  serves  to  exhaust  unaided 
nature,  and  the  slaveholder  needs  fresh  land ;  for  to  aid  Nature  in 
her  efibrts  of  production  requires  thought,  but  this  unfetters  the 
negro's  mind;  and  his  mind,  once  free  from  the  trammels  of  ifirnorance, 
wiU  speedilv  shake  ofif  the  fetters  which  bind  his  body.  Therefore 
the  slaveholders  must  have  fresh  land.  But  their  own  dominions 
are  comparatively  very  insignificant,  and  so  they  demand  admission 
with  their  slaves  into  other  territories.  The  great  difference,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  North  has  opposed  the  South  ever  since  the 
having  or  not  having  slaves  divided  them  into  two  political  parties, 
has  been  by  resisting  the  extension  of  slavery  into  new  states  or 
territories.    In  1818  the  contest  about  Missouri  began,  both  parties 

i North  and  South)  claiming  it.  It  was  at  length  terminated  in 
avour  of  the  slavenolders,  and  by  the  Missouri  compromise, — that 
is,  ihe  striking  of  a  certain  line  beyond  which  slavery  should  not 
extend.  Then  followed  a  most  unjustifiable  aggression,  on  the  part 
of  the  South,  upon  Mexico,  in  the  filibustering  expedition  wliich 
robbed  her  of  Texas, — also  added  as  a  slave  state — thus  giving  more 
weight  to  Southern  influence  in  Congress.  In  1852,  Kansas  was 
contended  for  with  the  bowie-knife  and  revolver.  Kansas  is  far 
beyond  the  line  prescribed  by  the  Missouri  compromise,  which  the 
Southerners  attempted  to  set  aside  by  saying  that  every  territory 
ought  to  have  its  own  choice  whether  it  woula  be  admitted  as  a  free 
or  a  slave  state.  Again,  they  contested  for  California,  which  was, 
however,  admitted  as  a  free  state.  As  each  successive  territory, 
having  attained  its  quota  of  inhabitants,  applied  to  be  admitted  into 
the  union,  the  wildest  and  most  toemendous  struggles  ensued  as  to 
whether  they  sl^ould  be  admitted  as  slave  or  free  states,  and  the 
battle  of  freedom  was  fought  over  and  over  again,  in  the  press  and 
on  the  platform,  and  sometimes  with  the  sword  and  blood.  Fiercer 
and  fiercer  grew  the  struggle,  as  the  North — their  energies  and 
determination  quickened  by  the  passing  of  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
which  made  every  man  a  jailer  for  the  South;  the  Dred  Scott 
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decisiou,  which  denied  to  the  blacic  man  a  sinf^le  inch  of  ground  within 
the  whole  Union  on  which  he  could  >Bhake  off  his  shackles  and  say, 
**  I'm  free ;"  and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise, — felt  their 
Btrength  gradually  increasing,  and  the  South  as  gradually  felt  the 
preponderance  of  power  slipping  from  their  grasp ;  and  when  in 
1860  the  South  put  forth  Mr.  Breckenbrid^e,  and  the  North  Mr. 
Lincoln,  all  minor  questions  were  thrown  aside  for  a  grand  rally  on 
the  Tital  point  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  we  haye  said,  was  a  non-extensionist.  Mr.  Breck- 
enbridge,  howeyer,  contended  that  the  territories  belonged  alike  to 
each  state,  and  that  every  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  emigrate 
there  with  his  slaves ;  and  he  brought  against  the  party  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  nine  charges  showing  why  he  was  more  worthy  of  the 
suffrages  of  the  people  than  Mr.  Lincoln,  all  of  which  directly 
attacked  that  gentleman's  anti-slavery  principles.  Silently  the 
abolition  movement  had  been  doing  its  work  in  the  hearts  of  men ; 
but,  like  the  broad  and  mighty  waters  of  the  Niagara,  sweeping  in 
their  majestic  grandeur  to  the  falls,  it  was  irresistible  in  its  force, 
flurprising  for  a  moment  even  those  who .  thought  they  had 
gauged  its  strength.  On  November  6th,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected ; 
and  on  December  29th,  South  Carolina  was  in  rebellion,  declaring 
in  its  ordinance  of  secession,  as  one  of  the  causes  for  the  step  it 
had  taken,  that  **  a  party  of  the  United  States  had  elected  to  the 
high  office  of  President  a  man  opposed  in  principle  and  purpose 
to  the  institution  of  slavery.'*  If  it  was  not  Mr.  Lmcoln's  election, 
why  did  they  not  previously  speak  of  rebellion  ?  and  why  did  they 
stay  to  contest  the  election  with  him,  and  thus  give  him  as  lawful 
a  right  to  be  their  chief  magistrate  as  Queen  V  ictoria  has  to  be 
Queen  of  England  ?  And  if  they  objected  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  it 
to  him  or  to  his  anti-slavery  opinions  P  or  if  anything  else,  why 
waa  it  not  stated  in  their  charges  against  himP  With  these 
questions  pressing  on  our  mind,  we  cannot  but  decide  that  it  was 
toe  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  in  their  eyes  represented  ultimate 
abolition,  that  induced  them  to  fly  to  arms,  to  rebellion,  and  to  the 
terrible  slaughter  of  this  war. 

2.  Natural  faeU  and  precedents. — "  When,  in  the  course  of 
human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the 
political  bonds  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to 
assume  amongst  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  nature's  God  entitle  them, 
a  decent  regard  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  separation."  *  And. 
having  done  so,  we  generally  find  them  forming  a  constitution  and 
making  laws  which  will  entitle  them  especially  to  that  freedom 
which  they  were  denied  under  their  old  government.  We  find  that 
the  colonies  of  America  rebelled  because  of  unjust  taxation  and 
unequal  representation ;  and  iu  their  new  government  they  deputed 
to  tae  national  government,  in  which  ea(m  state  was  fairly  repre- 

*  *"  Dedantion  of  In  lependencQ  of  the  United  States.** 
1864.  X 
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iflniedy  tkose  external  or  national  affiurt  belonging  to  them  as  a 
power  of  ilie  earth,  but  retained  to  thexnaelyea  (».  e.»  each  atate)  the 
tnanaging  of  internal  or  municipal  afiairs.  Of  eourae,  looking  for 
like  eonsifitency  in  the  Confederate  States,  we  ahall  demand  that 
their  secession  ordinances  contain,  their  whole  causes  for  rebelling ; 
and  that  in  their  new  constitution  all  these  grieTSEoces  shall  be 
remedied.  Are  they  P  The  answering  of  this  question  leads  us  to 
our  third  point. 

3.  The  ordinanceg  qf  seoetnan,  and  the  eouHitution  of  the  Con^ 
federate  States.-^'FoT  a  state  just  about  to  take  its  stand  in  the 
sisterhood  of  nations,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  set  forth 
plsinly  the  causes  which  impel  it  to  that  act,  and  to  form  a  good 
constitution.  The  former  is  its  apology  to  the  world  for  tempo- 
rarily disturbing  its  peace ;  and  the  latter  marks  the  stand  it  intends 
to  take  among  nations,  and  the  foundation  of  future  laws.  It 
either  throws  the  young  state  forward  or  backward  in  the  scale  of 
civilization ;  for  if  it  is  formed  so  as  merely  to  take  in  the  narrow 
horizon  of  the  present,  it  is  almost  worthless ;  for  a  man  cannot 
rise  above  the  object  of  his  worship.  Having  reached  its  level,  he 
must  not  only  raise  himself,  but  drag  up  his  idol  also ;  and  so  with 
a  nation.  It  will  progress  faster  when  it  has  only  itself  to  drag 
along,  than  when  cumbered  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  laws  and 
the  machinery  of  legislature.  We  will  glance  over  the  ordinances 
and  the  constitution. 

We  have  said  that,  early  in  November,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected* 
and  towards  the  end  of  December  South  Carolina  issued  her  ordi* 
nance,  of  which  the  following  is  the  pith : — "  Those  states  ^Northem^ 
have  assumed  the  right  of  deciding  upon  tiie  propriety  of  our 
domestic  institutions,  and  have  denied  the  rights  of  property  estab* 
lished  in  fifteen  states.  They  have  denounced  as  smful  the  insti- 
tution of  slaveiT,  and  have  nermitted  the  open  establishment 
amongst  them  of  societies  (abolition)  whose  avowed  object  it  is  to 
disturb  the  peace  and  claim  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  other 
states.  They  have  assisted  thousands  of  our  citizens  to  leave  their 
homes ;  and  those  who  remaLoed  have  been  incited  to  servile  insur- 
rection, .  .  .  and  have  elected  to  tbe  high  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  one  whose  opinions  and  purposes  are  opposed 
to  slavery.  He  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  administration,  becsuae 
he  has  declared  a  community  cannot  permanently  exist  half  slava 
and  half  free ;  and  that  the  jieople  are  to  rest  m  the  belief  that 
■lavery  is  in  the  course  of  eztmction." 

Florida,  Texas,  and  the  others,  follow  in  the  same  strain;  so  that 
it  will  be  useless  to  repeat  them,  but  merely  to  point  to  them  and 
turn  to  the  constitution.  Any  one  taking  line  two,  and  comparing 
them,  will  find  that  there  is  little  or  no  material  difference  betwixt 
the  constitution  of  the  Confederate  and  of  the  United  States, 
except  in  the  following  instances,  which,  we  believe,  embody  all 
for  which  the  South  is  fighting : — (1)  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex 
post  facto  law,  or  law  denymg  or  impairing  the  right  of  property  in 
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aepjio  dares,  dull  be  pawod  '(Art.  i.,  seo.  9).  (2)  That  oitizeziB  in 
B^  flUte  ihall  have  the  right  oi  aojonrn  in  any  other  state  of  the 
Comederacj,  with  their  alares;  and  the  lighta  of  property  in  Bueh 
ikfea  shall  not  be  thereby  impaured  (Art.  ir,,  sec  2).  (3)  That  any 
ahre  unlawfiilly  eneaping,  or  carried  from  one  state  or  territory 
ifito  any  other,  shall  not,  in  consequence  of  any  law  therein,  be 
tCapiharyd  from  soch  seryioe  or  labour  (Art.  iy.,  sec.  2).  (4)  That 
the  institution  of  negro  slavery,  as  it  now  exists,  shall  be  reeogniaed 
lad  proteeted  by  Congress  and  the  territorial  goremment  (Art.  iz., 
lee.  4).  Looking  at  these  measures,  will  onr  oonolosions  be  yexy 
iDo^cal  if  we  deode  that  slavery  is  the  oaose  of  tiiie  present 
kznble  war? 

4.  Tke  orotor  and  the  pa$nphUt. — ^It  is  not  what  the  Timet t*  the 
Saimrdag  .fitfvtew,  tbe  Standard,  or  the  Morning  Herald  thinks, 
aor  is  it  what  this  or  Uiat  statesman  or  M.P.  thinks,  that  we  are  to 
base  our  eondosions  upon,  as  to  what  is  the  source  of  the  struggle. 
Xo;  we  will  have  the  evidence  from  their  own  lips.  Kor  wiU  we 
bare  words  spoken  in  secret,  but  words  of  which  they  were,  and  are 
etaD,  proud  to  own  the  authorship.  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  ofb* 
oooted  words,  says,  "  The  new  constitution  has  put  to  rest  for  ever 
uie  proper  status  of  the  negro.  This  was  thb  xjcxbdiatb  causb 
OF  TBDB  I.ATX  JtUFi'UitB.  .  .  .  Our  ucw  government  is  founded 
span  exactly  the  opposite  idea  (negro  eqni£ty).  Its  foundations 
tte  laid,  its  corner-stone  rests  upon  the  great  truth  that  the  negro 
is  not  equal  to  the  white  man ;  that  slavery,  subordination,  is  his 
nstonl  and  normal  condition."  The  Richmond  inquirer  says  : — 
"Ilie  war  was  begun  and  carried  out  to  protect  the  slavemaster  in 
his  property  in  toe  negro."  All  the  religion  in  the  South  clubs 
tpgraier  to  produce  an  address  in  which  it  declares  that  aboli- 
tioBism  is  an  mterference  with  the  nlans  of  divine  Providence.  Dr. 
Thoraweli  says,  ''The  general,  almost  universal  attitude  of  the 
N<athsm  mind  is  one  of  hostility  to  slavery.  •  .  •  The  trimnph 
of  file  principles  whick  Mr.  Lincoln  is  pledged  to  carry  out  is  tne 
desth-knell  of  slavery."  To  multiply  instances  and  quotations 
would  be  useless ;  wliat  we  have  given  is  ixs  more  convincing  than 
the  mere  ipm  diaii  of  say  Engnahman,  even  though  he  were  a 


5.  2%e  men  who  home  joMed  ike  ranks  cf  sfossium^— We  take  a 
oaknring  from  the  society  we  mix  in ;  our  chaxaeters  are  moulded 
bf  Tarioos  eztemsl  infinenoes  pvessmg  upon  them ;  and  all  projects 
leeeive  a  bias  from  their  leaders.  We  could  not  bring  together  a 
Bmahsr  of  woollen  merchants  to  talk  on  s^  subject,  but  the 
greatest  possibility  is  that  the  last  prices  of  "  laehange"  would  be 
Bcntkned  before  the  lapse  of  many  minutes.  A  parliament  repre> 
a  nation,  and  a  nation  of  Cromwells  ooutd  not  tolerate  a 


*  T«k  we  might  Vriog  ferwnd  tlM  efasmeleoii  Tmm  to  speak  for  is;  for  on  the 
71k  sf  Jaoouy,  IfiSl,  it  Mid,  "  Tke  Nortk  is  for  fntioB,  tiw  Seatb  for  ikver/. 
TktBMlk  ii  for  frMdeai  of  disoaarien;  ths  Soalk  rspmsai  diseaiiioa  ivHh  tks 
t«  knsh  saa^tks  piao  foggoU" 
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Charles,  nor  a  feeble  James  represent  Flymoutli  rock.  AH  rero- 
hitions  are  eminently  characteristic  of  their  leaders.  France,  nniler 
Napoleon,  was,  to  use  the  words  of  Emerson,  "  a  nation  of  Na- 
poleons.*' The  spirit  of  the  chief  permeates  and  is  the  moring 
power  of  the  whole  body.  The  whole  of  the  people  of  the  Southern 
states  are  little  Jefferson  Davises  and  Stephenses.  The  latter  raised 
their  banner,  and  all  Secessia  flocked  to  it.  And  if  the  South  ia 
represented  by  its  pnblic  men,  let  us  examine  the  stuff  they  are 
made  of.  There  is  the  President,  of  Kansas  notorie^ ;  Stephens, 
the  adrocate  for  the  reopening;  of  the  slave  trade ;  Mason,  autJior 
of  tiie  fugitive  slave  law;  Crittenden,  Toombs,  Palmer  (a  man 
whom  no  Englishman  ought  to  mention  without  an  apology  for  so 
doing),  Slidell,  and  hosts-  of  others  of  the  same  stamp,  wno  have 
ever  advocated  in  the  senate  chambers  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
bar  of  justice,  and  on  the  platform,  the  extension  of  those  laws 
which  denude  the  black  man  of  his  manhood,  and  tear  in  sunder 
and  desecrate  every  tie  of  humanity,  and  banish  every  happiness 
that  makes  life  worth  the  living  for.  These  men  we  find  at  tne  head 
of  affairs  in  the  South, — men  who,  as  originators  of  the  struggle, 
should  know  for  what  they  are  fighting, — and  we  hear  these  men 
continually  publishing  to  the  world  that  in  the  defence  of  negro 
inferiority  they  are  willing  to  die.  Yes,  they  tell  us,  with  the 
heartlessness  of  hell,  that  slavery  is  the  cause  of  the  war.  We 
heard  it  in  the  cannon-shot  of  Fort  Sumter,  we  see  this  in  every 
bullet  that  whistles  from  Secessia's  rifles.  It  is  a  truth,  cut  blackly 
and  deeply  on  the  pa^e  of  history,  that  the  South  rebelled  that 
they  might  set  all  their  energies  to  work  to  forge  another  link  in 
the  negro's  chain,  and  that  link  was  to  endure  to  btbbnity. 

Doubtless  there  will  be  many  saying  that  though  all  these  tend 
to  prove  that  with  the  South  the  origin  of  the  war  was  slavery,  we 
have  not  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  North  is  fighting  to  abolish 
it,  but  to  maintain* the  Union.  We  grant  the  Noi^h  is  fighting  to 
preserve  the  Union ;  still  we  must  say,  with  the  Kev.  M.  MiDer, 
**  that  it  is  not  the  Union  alone,  but  the  Union  under  such  con- 
ditions as  shall  ultimately  abolish  slavery."  When  the  North  drew 
the  sword,  it  was  not  with  the  avowed  object  of  abolishing  slavery, 
hut  to  maintain  the  Union  which  will  ultimately  abolish  slavery. 
They  fought  against  the  one  great  slave  power  of  the  world,  who 
demanded  the  possessions  for  which  their  Northern  forefathers 
fought,  bled,  and  died,  on  which  to  spread  their  institution ;  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  party  merely  took  the  sword  in  self-defence,  and 
fought  against  slavery  as  much  as  any  person  fights  for  a  thing  of 
which  another  attempts  to  rob  him.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  gentleman 
and  a  burglar  fighting  for  a  watch  P    True,  the  burglar  fights  to  gain 

SoBsession  of  the  watch,  but  the  sentleman  merely  fights  in  self- 
efence,  to  maintain  his  rights.  So  the  North  only  fought  for  the 
maintenance  of  laws  which  the  South  acknowledge  would  ultimatdy 
abolish  slavery.  Again,  others  have  said.  Why  did  they  not  attempt 
to  abolish  slavery  quietly  ?    There  is  a  time  for  cool  and  oalm  deli«^ 
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beraiion,  and  a  time  for  auick,  energetic  working,  wben  tHe  whole 
energies  of  the  soul  must  oe  pat  forth  to  meet  an  emergency ; — such 
waa  the  ease  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  There  waa  no  time  to  waste.  The 
click  of  Seceasia's  rifles  waa  on  his  ear.  Honest  men  worked,  and 
hraye  men  flew  to  arras,  while  far  and  wide  spread  the  cry,  "  Arm, 
countrymen,  arm,  for  horae  and  freedom!"  and  forth  marched  the 
eonntlesa  legions  of  patriots,  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  star- 
spangled  banner,  and  to  echo  the  cry,  **  Hurrah  for  the  black  man's 
rights  I  humanity  for  ever  V*  ajgainst  the  cry  from  the  South  of, 
"  Hurrah  for  the  white  man's  rights  1  slarery  for  ever !" 

Again,  others  have  said.  If  it  be  a  war  of  slarery,  why  does  not 
Lord  Brougham  and  other  English  abolitionists  side  with  the 
JNorthP  We  know  not.  We  thought  at  least  the  rugged  form  of 
Brougham  would  ever  be  seen  in  the  van  of  freedom ;  we  expected 
to  hear  his  voice  swell  with  indignation  to  rebuke  the  South.  But 
it  ia  not  so.  The  once  noble  champion  of  anti-slavery  can  now 
atickle  on  the  wording  of  a  document,  or  would  resist  a  good 
measure  if  its  fountain  was  not  unbiased  truth.  The  once  noble 
Harry  Brougham  of  thirty  years  ago  is  not  the  Lord  Brougham  of 
to-day.  The  gentleman  who  spoke  at  Edinburgh  some  weeks  ago 
is  not  he  who  with  a  flashing  eye  and  a  voice  of  Uiunder  said,  "  Tell 
me  not  of  righta — talk  not  of  the  property  of  the  planter  in  his 
slave ;  I  deny  the  right — I  acknowledge  not  the  property."  How 
are  the  mighty  fallen !  But  though  Brougham  has  forsaken  antir 
slavery  principles,  the  Northern  side  ranks  among  its  numbers  the 
nerve  and  sinew  of  England, — men  who  through,  the  press  and  from 
the  platform  mould  the  mind  of  the  British  mass — Cobden,  Bright, 
Thompson,  Foster,  Noel,  Stuart  Mill,  Hushes,  &c. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  we  could  not  do  better  than  ouote  the 
words  of  Wendell  Thilhps  on  this  subject.  He  sa^s,  "The  noise 
and  dust  of  the  conflict  may  hide  the  real  question  at  issue.  Europe 
may  think — ^some  of  us  may — that  we  are  fighting  for  forms  and 
parchments,  for  sovereignty  and  a  flag.  But  really  the  war  is  one 
of  opinions:  it  is  civilization  against  barbarism;  it  is  freedom 
against  slavery.  The  cannon-shot  against  Fort  Sumter  was  the 
yell  of  pirates  against  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  the  war- 
cry  of  the  North  is  the  echo  of  that  sublime  pledge.  The  South, 
defying  Christianity,  clutches  its  victim.  The  North  ofiers  its 
wealth  and  blood  in  glad  atonement  for  the  selfishness  of  seventy 
years.  The  result  is  as  sure  as  the  throne  of  God.  I  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  justice,  in  the  certainty  of  union."  Nam  Deb. 

KBOATIVE  ABTICLB. — I. 

The  heat  of  the  conflict  is  certainljr  not  the  best  time  to  discover 
Its  origin  and  purposes.  In  all  conflicts  and  revolutions  the  origin 
may  be  traced,  when  they  are  past,  either  to  some  very  insignificant 
act,  or  to  an  act  which,  though  insignificant  in  itself,  was  as  we  spark 
to  a  fire  which  had  long  been  smouldering,  or  as  the  last  straw 
which  breaks  the  horse's  back.    But  in  the  heat  of  the  fray  the 
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querist  would  hswe  liad  many  reaaoiiB,  and  ihoM  Terr  powerftd  if 
true,  adduced  to  defend  tiie  origin  and  continuance  or  me  conflict. 
Wlien  once  the  ball  of  war  or  revolution  haa  been  aet  in  motion, 
few  can  atop  its  ooaise;  ^e  leaden  find  themaelreB  iuTolred  by 
surrounding  oircumBtancea,  and  know  not  how,  if  they  would,  to 
retreat.  The  original  cause  and  the  first  aim  of  the  movement  tape 
lost  sight  of,  or  entirely  ignored,  and  the  participators  in  it  are  led 
they  know  not  whither.  Thus  it  was  with  the  Crusades,  which 
straved  from  the  first  purpose  of  freeing  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
to  tnat  of  a  general  crusade  against  the  infidel  wherever  he  might 
dwelL  Thus  it  was,  in  part,  with  the  revolt  of  the  Amerioin 
iX>lonies ;  with  the  late  Mexican  expedition ;  and  thus  is  it  witih 
the  present  disruption  in  America.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore, 
iliBt  a  person  deeply  interested  in  the  issue  of  tne  fray,  and  closely 
identified  with  one  of  the  contending  parties,  should  be  able,  had  1m 
the  intontion  of  so  doing,  to  give  us  a  full  and  authentic  account  of 
the  orij^  and  objects  of  the  American  struggle.  He  is  so  identified 
with  his  party,  that  he  fails  to  see  or  to  notice  the  other  side  of  ihe 
ooestion.  We,  writing  while  the  combat  is  raging,  are  perhaps 
hardly  fitted  for  a  fuQ  and  impartial  examination  of  the  subject ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  succeeding  generations  will  be  enabled 
to  dispense  justice  to  both  parties  more  rigorously  than  we  can  at 
the  present  time.  But  what  time  will  not  accomplish,  distance 
may  in  part  perform.  We  are  thousands  of  miles  from  the  combat- 
ants, have  no  violent  j[»arty  interests  in  the  struggle,  and  are 
in  possession  of  the  various  documentary  evidences  issued  by  both 
sides  in  support  of  their  past  and  present  conduct.  As  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  prove  a  negative,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  produce 
the  Souuiem  reasons  for  secession ;  examine  how  far  they  are  valid ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  show  that  the  Nortli  did  not  at  first  hold  slaveiy 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  present  struggle.  Now  that  they  have 
entered  on  the  eonfiict,  the  first  cause  and  aim  have  been  lost  in  the 
heat  of  the  fray ;  and  we  are  called  upon  to  sympathise  with  a 
people  who,  first  making  war  to  preserve  their  union,  are  now,  they 
tell  us,  continuing  it  to  exterminate  slavery. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  ihe  secession  of  the  Southern 
states.  The  North  considered  itself  bound  by  the  Constitution  to 
preserve  the  Union,  and  the  war  was  underteken  for  that  purpose. 
We  now  inquire,  What  induced  the  South  to  secede?  The  South 
assert  that  tneir  interests  are,  and  have  been,  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  of  the  North.  Thus  the  idea  of  secession  did  not  spring 
up  in  a  day ;  it  is  the  matured  growth  of  years.  The  seeds  ot  dis- 
solution were  sown  in  the  frammg  of  the  Constitution.  All  saga- 
cious American  stotesmen  saw  that  a  rupture  must  and  would  come, 
Washington  designated  his  plan  as  an  experiment.  John  Adams,  in 
1775,  wrote,  "I  dread  the  consequences  of  this  dissimilitude  of 
character ;  and  without  the  utmost  caution  on  boi^  sides,  and  the 
most  considerate  forbearance  with  one  another,  and  prudent  conde- 
scension on  both  sides,  they  will  certainly  be  Altai." 
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SIvrefy,  as  a  politieal  element,  has  no  doubt  played  a  part  in 
IfiBginff  aboat  the  present  state  of  things ;  but  it  is  not  tne  real 
eaiaeofthewar.  This  is  to  be  traced  to  the  opposite  commercial 
interests  of  the  two  parties.  To  the  South  the  tariff  laws  were 
rainooB ;  for  in  raising  the  rerenue  by  heary  duties  on  foreign  goods 
viiich  eame  back  in  return  for  Southern  produce,  the  I^orth  were 
Baking  tiie  South  pay  a  greater  share  of  the  expense  of  government 
than  was  just ;  ana  by  prohibiting  trade  in  foreign  ships,  the  South 
were  compelled  to  come  to  the  North,  who,  by  monopolizing  the 
European  trade,  obtained  greater  profits  in  brokerage  and  freights 
4m  Smthem  produce,  as  well  as  on  European  goods  brought  bac£  in 
return  for  that  produee,  from  all  which  the  South  reaped  little  bene- 
fit. Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  Southern  cause  of  complaint. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  substantiate  it  before  we  can  receive  it  as 
sufficient  ^ound  for  secession.    This  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  do. 

At  the  i)eclaration  of  Independence  all  the  states  were  agricul- 
tmL  When  the  Union  was  formed,  a  duty  of  about  6  per  cent,  was 
kid  on  imported  manufactured  goods.  In  1812  the  North  became 
slightly  manufacturing.  In  1816  a  tariff  of  high  protective  duties 
was  imposed,  by  means  of  which  Northern  manufacturers  flourished 
st  the  expense  of  Southern  agriculturists.  In  1823  this  tariff  was 
laiaed,  though  not  without  sirenuous  opposition  on  the  nart  of  the 
South.  In  1832,  on  a  reduction  of  this  tariff,  the  North  aetermined 
to  be  the  solepartaker  of  the  benefit.  South  Carolina  determined 
to  secede.  Toss  alarmed  the  North,  and*  the  tariff  was  modified. 
In  1842  the  famous  Morrill  Tariff  was  passed,  which  again  raised  the 
duties.  In  1846  the  tariff  was  made  still  heavier ;  and  from  that 
time  till  the  secession  "the  fiscal  system  of  the  United  States  has 
been  continuously  protective,  to  me  profit  of  Northern  manufao- 
tuFors  at  the  cost  of  the  Southern  agriculturist."  The  Southern 
States  are  the  great  exporters  of  the  Union.  Our  imports  from 
than  hare  reached  thirty  millions  a  year.  They  are  willing  to 
receive  in  exchange  our  earthenwares,  woollens,  and  calico ;  but  the 
^orth  endeavours  to  prevent  them  as  far  as  possible,  by  a  high  and 
yezy  complicated  tarin*,  in  order  to  protect  its  own  manufactures :  it 
inavaBea  the  nriee  of  that  which  they  had  to  buy;  and  diminished 
the  exchangeable  value  of  that  which  they  had  to  sell.  Were  there 
aothere  opposite  interests  and  sufficient  grounds  for  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union  r  The  whole  of  the  South  were  of  course  opposed  to 
these  duties,  but  their  influence  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Be- 
presentatives  had  become  counterbalanced  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  Northern  states,  that  thev  were  powerless  to  protect  their 
own  interests.  Hence  they  allied,  with  the  democrats  of  the  North* 
9»  most  favoarable  to  their  cause.  The  South  had  the  lead  at  first, 
but  this,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
Northern  states,  according  to  which  the  number  of  representatives 
is  fixed,  she  soon  lost,  and  her  influence  began  to  decline.  Ao> 
cording  to  Mr.  Speooe,  *'  Virginia  originally  returned  10  members 
to  6  from  New  Yoric ;  the  proportions  now  are,  Virginia  11,  New 
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Yor^  30.  But  this  Ib  not  all ;  Yirginia  had  at  one  time  23  membera, 
now  reduced  to  11 ;  althouf^h  her  population  has  increased — slowlrf 
indeed,  but  steadily^^unng  the  period.  And  South  Carolina, 
which  in  the  scheme  of  the  Constitution  stands  for  5  in  65,  or 
one-thirteenth  of  the  representation,  will  return  under  the  last  census 
4  out  of  233,  or  one-sixtieth  part.  Hence  that  state  has  lost  no  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  representative  power  it  had  when  the  Federal 
compact  was  framed, — a  compact  entered  into  with  the  expectation 
of  advantaKe  from  it." 

.  With  the  election  of  President  Lincoln  all  hope  of  relief  for  the 
South  was  at  an  end ;  therefore  South  Carolina,  as  the  most  injured 
state,  intimated  her  desire  to  withdraw,  accompanying  it  with 
a  memorial  of  her  grievances.  No  notice  was  taicen  of  this,  and 
a  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  President  Bochanan. 
They  were  not  received ;  and  the  same  fate  befell  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  state.  Three  representatives  were  then  sent, 
intimating  the  wish  of  the  state  to  secede  quietly  if  her  grievances 
could  not  be  taken  into  account.  These  were  kept  waiting  under 
arrest  for  a  month,  during  which  time  an  attempt  was  made  by  tho 
North  to  throw  reinforcements  into  Fort  Sumter.  Here  was  insult 
added'  to  oppression ;  and  this  was  the  final  immediate  canse  of 
secession.  South  Carolina  seceded,  and  was  joined  by  five  othe^ 
states, — ^Alabama,  Georgia,  Lousiana,  Florida,  and  Texas,  of  which 
Jefferson  Davis  was  elected  President.  The  reasons  above  given 
formed,  we  believe,  the  ground  of  secession.  We  now  proceed  to 
show  that  slavery  was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  the  real  cause 
of  the  war.    For, — 

First.  At  no  period  within  the  last  half-century  has  the  "  domestic 
institution"  of  slavery  been  placed  under  such  safeguard,  or  re- 
organized so  unmistakably  by  Congress  and  the  political  party 
generally  opposed  to  it,  as  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election. 
The  Eepublicans,  among  whom  are  aU  the  Abolitionists,  are  usually 
hostile  to  the  South,  yet  their  manifesto  for  1860  runs, — 

**  The  maioteiuuiee  inviolste  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  and  especially  the  right 
of  each  state  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its 
own  judgment  ezclnsively,  is  essential  to  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  per^ 
fection  and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depends." 

But  further,  two  days  before  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  office,  March  2; 
1861,  an  Act  of  Congress  declared — 

"  That  no  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution  which  shall  authorise 
or  give  Congress  power  to  abolish  or  interfere  within  any  state,  with  the  domestie 
institutions  thereof,  including  that  of  persons  held  to  labour  or  servitude  b/  the 
laws  of  the  said  sUte.'' 

Previous  legislation  had,  so  far  as  slavery  was  concerned,  been 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  South.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was 
passed,  by  which  the  runaway  slave  might  be  seized  in  any  part  of 
the  Union  and  delivered  over  to  his  owner, Just  the  same  as  a 
strayed  or  stolen  horse  or  bullock.    In  the  l5red  Scott  case  the 
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Supreme  Cotirt  at  Washington  declared  that  "the  constitation 
recognizes  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave,  and  makes  no  distinction 
between  that  description  of  property  and  other  property  owned  by  a 
citizen."  That,  therefore,  Congress  had  no  power  to  prohibit  the 
existence  of  slavery  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  latitude,  as  it  had  done 
in  the  Missouri  compromise ;  and  when  a  negro  claimed  his  freedom 
on  the  ground  of  residing  north  of  that  line,  the  claim  was  invalid ; 
as  he  still  remained  the  property  of  his  master  who  had  brought  him 
from  the  South. 

President  Lincoln  fully  pledged  himself  to  respect  the  domestic 
institutions,  and  therefore  the  South  were  in  no  fear  that  he  would 
interfere  with  their  state  rights.  The  following  extract  from  his 
inaugural  speech  is  convincing  on. this  point: — 

**  Appreheottons  seem  to  exist  among  the  people  of  the  Soathern  states  that,  hj 
the  acoewton  of  a  republican  administratioo,  thmr  property,  peace,  and  personitk 
Mcnritj  are  endangered.  There  has  nerer  been  aoj  reasonable  ground  for  encb 
ao  apprehension.  I  quote  one  of  mj  former  epeeches,  in  which  I  decUuvd  that '  I 
hajt  no  pnrpoee,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  witii  the  inetitation  of  slavery  in 
states  where  it  exists.'  I  belioTe  I  have  no  lawfal  right,  as  I  have  no  inclination^ 
to  do  sow  Those  who  nominated  and  elected  me,  placed  on  the  platform  for 
my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  for  themselves  and  me,  the  following  resolutions :** — 
(the  first  we  have  already  given,  the  other  is,  *'  Lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of 
any  state  or  territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  is  denounced  as  the  gravest 
of  crimes.")  **  I  now  reiterate  those  sentiments,  and  preas  it  upon  public  attention, 
that  the  property,  peooo,  andseenrity  of  no  seetioo  are  endangered  by  the  Incoming 
•dministration.  To  the  proposition  that  slaves  whose  cases  come  within  the  terms 
of  this  clause  [that  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  and  similar  to  the  decree  of  the 
Soprtme  Court  above  given]  shall  be  delivered  up,  all  members  of  Congress  ara 
boQod  by  oath.  I  take  the  official  oath  to-day  with  no  mental  reservation,  and 
^th  no  purpose  of  construing  the  Constitution  or  laws  by  any  exceptional 
rales.  ...  I  understand  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution'^which 
amendment,  however,  I  hare  not  seen — has  passed  Congress,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Fedeial  Government  shall  never  interfere  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  states, 
UKJoding  that  of  persons  held  to  servioe.  To  avoid  misooostraction  of  what  I  have 
ttid,  I  depart  from  my  purpose,  not  to  speak  of  particular  amendments,  so  far  as  to 
uy,  that  holding  snoh  a  provuion  as  now  implied  to  be  constitutional  law,  I  have 
no  objection  to  its  being  made  express  and  irrevocable." 

When  the  secession  was  an  accomplished  fact,  the  Northern  press 
and  people  alleged  that  slavery  conla  not  be  the  cause.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  the  New  York  Times  in  1861 : — 

**In  no  solitary  instance  have  their  rights  been  infringed,  their  liberty  abridged, 
or  their  intereets  invaded  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  on  the 
toQtrary,  they  have  known  that  Government  only  by  the  blessings  it  has  conferred 
upon  theoL  It  has  fimght  their  battles,  enlarged  their  area,  paid  for  the  postal 
Bervioe,  augmented  their  power  and  consideration  abroad,  and  shielded  their  peculiar 
institution,— the  hatred  and  pity  of  the  civilized  world.  But  for  the  Union  and 
the  protection  it  has  afforded  them,  they  would  long  ainoe  have  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  thai  r  own  evils,  or  been  crushed  by  the  enmity  of  hostile  powers.  During 
the  whde  period  of  their  connection  with  the  Union  they  cannot  point  to  a  single 
instaeee  of  hostile  or  mofrieodly  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States;  not 
a  siogle  law  has  ever  been  passed  interfering  with  slavery  in  the  slightest  degree^ 
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while  seoraB  luTe  been  pMBed  and  enforced  for  its  protection.  Their  fngitave 
sUves  have  been  remanded  in  ahnoet  ereiy  instance  where  thej  bare  been  claimed, 
and  more  tban  once  the  navy  and  armj  of  the  Federal  GoTemment  have  been 
need  for  that  purpose.  Bnt  the  states  which  have  commenced  this  hard  rebellioii 
have  lost  scaroelj  any  fogitivis  slaves;  while  those  states  which  have  the  right  to 
complain  of  losses  on  this  scon  are  still  loyal  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution. 
The  John  Brswn  invasion,  the  only  instance  of  aggressive  action  of  the  North  npon 
slavery  daring  the  whole  history  of  the  Govsniment,  was  the  action  of  a  band  of 
fanatics,  for  which  no  considerable  part  of  the  country  was  in  the  least  rssponsiblo, 
and  was  sapprcssed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  itself.  In  no  solitary 
instance  have  the  rebel  states  had  the  slightest  reason  to  complain  of  oppression  or 
injustice  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Qovemment.** 

The  South  mpy  not  endorse  erery  sentence  of  the  above,  bat  it 
shows  condusively  that  the  North  were  persuaded  that  they  had 
no  reason  to  complain  on  the  score  of  slavery ;  and  how  anxious  they 
were  to  impress  upon  them  the  obligations  they  were  under  to  the 
Union.  Yet  with  all  this  they  seceded.  Is  it  not  plain  that  some- 
thing more  than  a  dread  of  losing  their  slaves,  of  which  there  was 
no  £ar,  must  hare  been  at  work?  The  catise  clearly  was  the 
oppressive  tariffs.  The  consequence  of  such  oppression  was  foretold 
in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  in  1828,  on  the  tariff  debate  :— 

^  If  the  nnion  of  these  states  shall  ever  be  severed,  and  their  liberties  sobvertsd, 
the  historian  who  rsoords  thsse  disasters  will  have  to  ascribe  them  to  measnrss  of 
this  description.  I  do  sincerely  believe  that  neither  this  government,  nor  any  fiot 
government,  oan  oxist  for  a  quarter  of  a  centnry  nnder  snch  a  system  of  lfl!gi»- 
lation." 

It  only  remains,  in  the  last  place,  to  examine  the  Northern 
accounts  of  the  cause  of  the  war.  This  was  at  first  to  preserve  the 
Union.  President  Lincoln  held,  "that  in  contemplation  of  their 
universal  state,  and  of  its  constitution,  these  states  is  perpetual* 
and  shall  continue  to  execute  all  its  express  provisions.  Our 
national  constitution  and  our  Union  endure  for  ever.  No  state 
upon  its  own  mere  notion  can  get  out  of  the  Union.  I  therefore 
consider  the  Union  as  unbroken ;  and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  I 
shall  take  care  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  are  fully  executed  in  aU 
the  states."  Writing  to  Horace  Greely,  after  the  £ftmous  emanci- 
pation proclamation,  he  declares  that  he  would  emancipate  all* 
none,  or  part,  just  as  he  thought  it  would  tend  to  restore  or  pre- 
serve the  Union.  So  far  this  is  intelligible  enough.  But  the  latest 
,  authority  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Beecher,  tells  us  that  the  war  is 
'  undertaken  for  the  enclosing  and  extinction  of  slavery.  "  Aha ! 
independent  of  pounds  and  pence,  independent  of  national  honour, 
independent  of  all  merely  material  considerations,  there  is  pressing 
on  every  conscientious  Northerner's  mind  this  highest  of  all  con- 
siderations— our  duty  to  God.  to  save  that  eonttnent  from  the  blast 
and  blight  of  sUvery.  Shall  we  allow  that  hellhound  of  slavery, 
mad  as  it  is,  to  go  biting  millions  in  the  future  P  We  will  peril  Ins 
and  limb  and  bQ  we  have  first.  You  cannot  understand  now  firm 
tibiat  national  feeling  is  which  God  has  bred  in  the  North  on  tiiia 
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fiubjeot."  If  8Qob,  indeed,  be  the  feeling,  one  would  rery  naturally 
suppose  that  the  North  would  think  of  setting  its  own  house  in 
order  first.  The  strongest  supporters  of  slavery  are  the  merchants 
of  New  York  and  Boston.  The  whole  of  the  ships  fitted  out  for 
the  transport  of  slaves  from  Africa  to  Cuba  were  owned  by 
Northerners.  No  feasible  scheme  for  extinguishing  slavery  has  yet 
been  proposed  by  the  North.  It  has  not  attempted  to  set  free  its 
own.  The  little  state  of  Delaware  has  1,800  slaves.  The  district 
of  Colombia  around  Waahington,  and  which  is  under  the  absolute 
control  of  Coo^ss,  has  d,181.  But  instead  of  so  doing,  they  are 
left  bound,  whue  the  slaves  of  the  rebels,  who  refuse  to  return,  are 
to  be  set  free ;  those  who  do  return  being  allowed  to  retain  theirs. 
What  a  moekery  then  is  this !  Even  when  set  free,  is  he  to  be 
treated  as  a  "  man  and  a  brother**  P  Every  one  knows  that  he  is 
not,  and  never  will  be  so.  The  abhorrence  of  the  black  felt  by  the 
Northerner  is  most  intense.  He  is  looked  upon  as  a  Pariah,  an 
outcast  of  society,  and  treated  accordingly.  Mr.  Beecher  was 
questioned  upon  this  point,  and  failed,  in  our  opinion,  to  give 
straightforward  and  satislactoTT  replies.  When  the  deputation  of 
blacks  waited  upon  President  Lincoln,  what  was  his  replv  P  We 
cannot  give  it  verbatim,  but  it  is  doubtless  still  fresh  in  tne  recol- 
lection of  many.  In  substance  it  was  this : — ''  You  are  free  men, 
and  ought  to  oe  treated  as  equals,  but  no  one  here  will  do  it. 
There  is  a  prejudice  against  you  so  strong,  that  I  am  afraid  it  will 
never  be  overcome.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  leave  the 
country,  go  to  Central  America,  and  found  there  a  Liberia  of  your 
own,  wiiere  you  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  scorn  and  insult  of  the 
white.**  At  the  late  riot  in  New  York  the  negro  was  taken  and 
Imng  wherever  found.  The  plea  that  the  Norw  wishes  to  aboUsh 
slavery  is,  therefore,  futile.  We  shall  show,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
South  have  no  wish  to  extend  it.  Two  new  territories  were  added 
to  the  Union  a  fbw  years  since,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The 
South,  to  maintain  its  proper  share  of  influence,  had  these  classed 
as  slaveholding  states,  thereby  gaining  four  members  in  the  senate, 
who  would  be  likely  to  protect  her  commercial  interests.  But 
thouj^h  the  soil  of  both  tnese  territories  is  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  and  sugar,  no  great  effort  haa  been  made  to 
extend  the  domestic  institution.  The  territory  is  four  times  as 
large  as  England,  and  in  ten  years  there  were  but  twenty-two  slaves, 
of  whom  only  twelve  were  aomiciled.  The  South,  then,  does  not 
wish  to  extend  slavery  for  its  own  sake ;  but  has  been  conmelled,  to 
maintain  its  due  political  influence,  to  call  states  slave  states  which 
are  not  in  reality  so.  The  lotos  of  this  political  influence,  the 
disregard  of  the  neeessitieB  and  commercial  interests  of  the  South, 
and  not  slavery,  have  been  Uie  real  causes  of  the  war.         B.  S. 
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An  JEnfflish  Gramnutr.    By  Alex.  Baht,  M.A.    London :  Long- 
man,  Green,  Longman,  &c. 

Oar  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Aberdeen  has  already"  been  expressed  with  considerable 
freedom  and  copioasness  in  this  serial  («ian.,  1862).  He  makes  a 
new  chiim  upon  our  notice,  not  now  as  an  elaborate  thinker,  and 
increaser  of  the  sum  of  human  speculation,  but  as  a  workman 
condescending  to  be  useful,  and  "not  needing  to  be  ashamed." 
"  The  present  work  has  been  composed  with  more  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  class  of  English  composition  attached  to  the  chair  of 
Logic  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Aberdeen;"  but  it  will  be  found 
specially  suitable  to  self-culture.  Oar  own  acquaintance  with  EngUsh 
grammars  is  pretty  extensive.  We  hare  looked  into,  read,  com- 
pared, and  to  a  certain  extent  studied,  somewhat  more  thui  a  thou- 
sand of  them,  ranging  in  price  from  a  penny  to  a  guinea,  and  in 
pages  from  sixteen  32mo.,  to  a  thousand  royal  8to.,  not  to  speak  of 
cognate  works,  and  leayin^  out  of  reference  altogether  the  gram- 
mars of  other  languages,  m  which  occasional  suggestions  on  the 
subject  may  have  been  found.  In  very  few  of  these  have  we  seeA 
so  marked  an  individuality,  and  so  large  a  quantity  of  distinctly 
original  constructiveness  and  absolute  thinking  out  from  first  prin- 
ciples, with  so  few  flaws  arising  from  straining  after  show  and 
freshness.  Though  on  almost  every  page  there  may  be  noted  some 
good  remark  on  word,  phrase,  or  form  of  sneech,  there  is  no  sign 
of  a  writer  claimant  for  praise.  The  methoa  of  the  book,  thov^ 
not  entirely  new,  is  carried  out  with  an  unexampled  rigour  and 
consistency.  His  plan  is  to  work  out  aU  that  regards  words  in 
each  special  department,  as,  for  example,  in  classification,  inflection, 
and  derivation, — ^rather  than  to  exhaust  successively  all  the  con- 
siderations which  require  attention  in  regard  to  each  part  of  speech* 
The  special  features  of  this  grammar  are  careful  distinctness, 
system,  and  clearness. 

The  Professor's  scheme  of  alphabetization  (we  do  not  think  much 
of  it)  is  at  once  too  complex,  and  too  deficient  in  thoroughgoingnesa. 

His  exposition  of  **  the  Sentence,"  as  introductory  to  Ety- 
mology, is  plain  and  sufficient.  The  classification  of  the  parts  of 
speech  is  given  with  great  fulness  of  explanation.  Inflection  is 
most  minutely  examined.  Indeed,  we  thmk  too  much  space  has 
been  given  to  the  exposition  of  mer^y  orthographical  changes  or 
influences.    We  are  also  inclined  to  question  how  far  the  elaborate,. 
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uiefiil,  and  entertaining  thirty  pages,  appropriated  to  derivation, 
falls  within  the  true  scope  of  grammar  proper.  Though  it  must  be 
confessed  the  matter  is  admirably  and  concisely  arranged,  and  well 
worthy  of  study,  too  great  a  concession  seems  to  us  to  haye  been 
made  to  the  new-fangled,  German-borrowed  style  of  teaching  syn- 
tax, by  "  the  analysis  of  sentences,"  which  in  our  opinion  faUs  far 
more  truly  under  the  domain  of  rhetoric  or  composition.  The  law 
of  words  among  themselyes  which  syntax  brings  before  us  forms 
a  round  of  teaching  which  requires  ample  illustration,  and  there- 
fore, as  it  appears  to  us,  ought  to  be  kept  quite  free  from  the  laws 
which  refer  to  the  expression  of  given  ideas  in  given  forms,  or,  in 
short,  from  the  laws  which  relate  to  the  utterance  of  thought  by 
words.  If  the  analysis  of  sentences  should  be  taught,  the  counter- 
part, synthesis,  ought  also  to  be  explained.  The  sections  on  "  The 
order  of  words,"  "Purity,"  &c.,  belong,  as  we  have  said,  more 
closely  to  composition  than  grammar ;  yet  as  many  expositions  of  the 
science  of  language  have  contained  remarks  on  these  topics,  they 
may  be  held  as  excellent  accessory  lessons.  The  anpendix  on  deri- 
vation is  worthy  of  notice,  as  concise  and  capable  or  good  use. 

One  special  portion  of  the  work  we  must  not  overlook,  viz.,  the 
discussion  of  the  idioms  and  constructions  of  the  relative  and  inter- 
rogative pronouns.  These  are  very  useful  and  informing.  We 
fancy,  however,  that  the  common  purpose  of  the  relative  pronoun, 
viz.,  to  enable  us  to  construct  adjectivsl  sentences,  for  wnich  our 
language  furnishes  no  single  term,  has  escaped  the  Professor's 
notice.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  would  simplify  the  explanation 
of  many  phrases,  and  would  show  the  incorrectness  of  many  ordi- 
nary sHpshod  expressions,  for  it  would  teach  us  never  to  use  a 
relative  sentence  instead  of  an  adjective,  so  long  as  our  language 
furnished  one  of  the  latter,  suited  to  our  purpose  in  speaking ;  e,g,, 
"  I  will  teU  you  an  anecdote,  which  will  instruct  you,"  instead  of. 
"  I  will  tell  you  an  instructive  anecdote." 

Such  phraseology  a.  that  i«  among  the  moat  prewdent  of  our 
Vices  of  style. 

To  thoughtful  young  men  desirous  of  learning  within  brief  com- 
pass a  large  amount  of  information  regarding  the  method  of  em- 
ploying our  English  language  with  purity,  pith,  expressiveness,  and 
accuracy,  this  is  a  good  boox.  We  counsel  a  perusal  of  its  pages 
to  our  readers  thus — viz.:  Bead  a  whole  section,  carefully  noting  as 
it  is  perused  the  matter  presented  new,  or  in  a  new  light ;  re-peruse 
these  passages,  marking  off  those  portions  of  which  the  reader  has 
been  ignorant ;  commit  these  parts  to  memorv,  and  write  illustra- 
tions of  the  fact,  or  cull  them  from  other  works.  Eevise  each  dis- 
tinct division  of  the  work  before  proceeding  to  the  next,  making 
up  in  ihe  process  all  ielt  omissions  in  study  ;  and  thereafter  read 
the  whole  work  systematically  and  observantly  through.  If  it  is 
used  as  we  advise,  it  will  be  found  of  infinite  value  to  the  large 
army  of  self-educators,  the  volunteers  in  the  cause  of  mental  im- 
provementi  for  whom  we  write. 
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Transportation  ooniidered  as  a  PunUhment  and  as  a  Jlihde  qf  Founds 
ing  Colonies.  A  Paper  read  before  the  British  ABaociation  for  tha 
Advancement  of  Science,  at  Newcastle,  29th  Angost,  1863.  By 
BoBEBT  B.  ToBBENS,  Esq.    London :  William  !Eudgwaj. 

This  essay  appears  to  have  been  called  forth  by  the  Beport  of  the 
Boyal  Commission  on  Transportation  and  Penal  Servitude,  recently 
presented  to  Parliament,  in  which  the  resnxnption  of  transportatioa 
to  Western  AnstnJia  is  recommended.  Mr.  Torrens  has  strong 
convictions  on  this  subject,  arrived  at  from  his  own  observations 
made  during  a  visit  to  the  penal  settlements,  and  in  a  colony  adjacent 
thereto,  in  which,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  he  held  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  which  period  he 
was  a  member  of  the  executive  and  legislative  councils.  His  de- 
scription of  the  system  pursued  in  the  penal  settlement  of  Western 
Australia  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers.    He  says, — 

**  The  coDTict,  on  arrival,  ncdergoea  sdlitaiy  confinement,  and  this,  the  onlj  por- 
tion of  the  sjstem  that  can,  without  a  gross  abnse  of  terms,  be  designated  formid- 
able, is  doled  ont  to  all  alike  withoixt  r^arding  degrees  of  criminality,  for  the  uniform 
period  of  nine  months.  This  brief  period  of  punishment  over,  the  convict  is  thence- 
forth in  a  position,  having  regard  as  well  to  immediate  phjsieal  requirements  as  to 
future  prospects,  far  superior  totbat  of  the  honest  labourer  of  this  oounti^.  ^thsome 
thirty  or  forty  of  his  comrades,  under  the  guidanoe  of  a  coostaUo  usually  ehosenfnm 
the  gang,  he  is  marebed  into  the  interior,  wBersJie  is  to  sqjonm  for  a  period  of  from 
one  to  five  years,  proportioned  by  the  tenn  of  liis  sentenoe,  which  period  may,  how* 
ever,  he  reduced  ooe-foorth,in  case  of  good  conduct,  and  is  also  shortened  by  dednet- 
ing  four  months  spent  on  the  voyage.  There  he  iacomfortably  hutted,  well  clothed, 
and  fed  with  an  abundance  of  bread,  beef,  mutton,  tea,  sugar,  ftc,  varied  occasionally 
by  game  of  his  own  taking,  or  procured  from  the  natives.  The  daily  labour  exacted 
is  Ught,  not  more  than  is  calculated  to  promote  healthy  digestion  and  sound  sleep. 
The  ereniogs  are  passed  agreeably  round  the  camp  fires,  with  pipes  and  tea,  *the 
cup  which  cheers,  but  not  inebriates,*  whilst  some  bold  cracksman  recounts  liis 
deeds  of  bnrglary  and  violence,  stirring  the  spirits  of  his  auditors  to  eomlate  his 
daring;  *  and  oft  tho  many  soag  goes  round,  and  oft  the  jest.'  Nor  is  improvement 
lost  sight  of  in  those  hours  of  nlazation.  The  garotter*s  handicraft  is  plaTfnlly 
•xhibUed  in  the  barmless  pmotioal  joke^  aid  the  osqnisiiely  deUoato  toooh  of  the 
professional  pickpocket  is  kept  in  pcaotice  by  abatocUng  pebbles,  depositsd  fer  that 
purpose  in  his  neighbour's  pouch.  Gi^tain  Kennedy,  governor  of  the  penal  ssitlle* 
ment,  naively  enough  describes  this  pbase-of  convict  life  in  his  reply  to  query  2,447. 
'  Yes,  they  do  prefer  it  They  have  a  greater  swing;  discipline  ia less  seven,  joid 
there  is  less  routine.    They  like  that  sort  of  free  and  easy  life  better.* 

"  But,  lUasl  all  human  joys  mtust  end,  and  after  a  couple  of  yean  of  this  "  free 
and  easy  lifts,'  the  third  stags  oemmcnees,  and  our  oonviet  is  thrown  upon  his  own 
resoiuoss  ss  a  tickel-ol^leavo  maa  ferthe  space  of  oneto  four  yean^  acoordng  to 
his  original  snteaee,  with  the  nstiiolioa  that  he  must  net  roam  beTOud  the 
limits  ef  his  police  £stzict  (eenprinig  au  ana  uaaaily  as  httge  as  TeiksbinX 
and  cautiened  against  exposing  himself  to  the  nighl  air  after  tn  o^doek.  T0 
console  liim  under  thsse  nstrictions,  he  is  assored  that  in  case  of  sislrnsas  In  will 
bo  supplied  with  madical  aid^  and  maiataiaed  at  the  expanse  of  the  mothsr 
ooontrj;  and  that,  as  stated  by  Captain  Kennedy  and  Colonel  Hsndersen  (queries 
SSOI-8  and  6344-6),  he  may  obtain  employment '  at  lur  higher  w^^  ^haa  those 
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of  the  hoiMst  kboorer  in  this  country,  nuij  aoon  ibLm  himMlf  to  b  position  of 
■fflneoee,  and  himtelf  become  the  mnplojer  of  laboVf  and  the  owner  of  flocks  and 
herds.'  Daring  this  staxe  of  bis  enrrienlnm  tbe  cooTiet  is  no  longer  paiood  hj 
the  sevtranoe  of  family  ties;  a  liberal  Gofemment  will,  in  eomplianoe  with  his 
feqoMt,  send  oot  bis  wife  and  children  at  the  oest  of  the  mother  oonntrf.  If, 
Iwmeifet,  the  effects  of  time  in  weakening  tbe  family  affiwtioas,  or  the  formation  of 
other  oomwetions,  sboald  rsnder  their  society  irksoima  or  inoonfonient,  be  is  pri?i> 
leged  to  leave  his  wife  and  children  to  be  supported  by  his  parish  in  the  old 
oonntry.  Neither  are  bachelor  oonTiots  any  longer  <>^q^<Mnnti1  to  celibacy.  A 
pnterxial  6o?emment  nndertakeSi  at  the  cost  of  this  country,  to  supply  an  ade- 
quate number  of  yoong  Englishwomen  to  wive  the  semi-emancipated  convicts. 
Kay,  so  kindly  oonsiderate  are  tbe  authorities  to  secure  the  convict  from  annoy. 
anca,  that  an  Act  has  been  passed  by  the  colonial  legislature,  making  it  penal  to 
•peak  dispamgingly  of  the  convict  status  in  presence  of  a  conditionally  pardoned 
or  ticket*of-leave  man. 

"  After  a  couple  of  years  spent  under  these  not  very  grievous  restraints,  our  con- 
viet  obtains  a  cooditiooal  pardon.  Exposure  to  the  night  air  will  no  longer  be 
daqgecous;  be  is  free  to  range  bcorond  the  not  very  narrow  limits  of  his  police 
distriet,  cr,  should  be  prefer  it,  to  remove  to  tbe  adjacent  colonies,  where  the 
cities  of  Adelaide.  Mf  Iboume,  and  Sydney  afford  an  ample  field  for  the  practice  of 
Us  fanner  profession,  and  where,  if  he  has  acquired  wealth  and  is  a  clever  fellow, 
he  may  get  into  Parliament,  and  possibly  become  one  of  her  Majesty's  ministers. 

To  prove  that  there  is  no  exsggeradon  in  the  picture  I  have  drawn,  I  will  state 
an  aetual  case,  selecting  purpoeely  that  of  a  notorious  criminal.  Bedpath,  sen- 
tenced for  life  for  offences  committed  under  all  the  concomitants  that  can  aggra- 
vste  Clime  and  render  it  inexcusable,  arrived  in  Western  Australia  23rd  Novem- 
ber, 1868,  and  was  dischsrged  on  ticket  of  leave  3rd  of  June,  1861;  during 
the  interval,  two  and  a  half  years,  with  the  exception  of  nine  months*  initiatory 
stage  of  solitary  confinement*  he  was  empbyed  as  a  clerk  in  the  Government 
dBcMBSy  and  enabled  to  live  in  luxury  in  a  country  where,  as  stated  by  Captain 
Xannedy  (query  2,512),  '  there  is  very  little  shame  attached  to  his  status.'  At 
the  expiration  of  four  years  he  will  be  free  to  go  where  be  pleases  out  of  Eng- 
land ;  relieved  from  even  the  figment  of  restraint  to  which  hs  is  at  present  subject.'* 

This  system,  Mr.  Torrens  maintainB,  fails — 1st,  as  a  formidable 
deterrent  to  those  lapsing  into  crime ;  2nd,  as  having  no  reformatory 
influence  on  criminalB ;  3rd,  as  not  being  an  advantageons  mode  of 
founding  colonies. 

The  pamphlet  deserves  the  perosal  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  solution  of  this  great  social  problem — and  who  is  not  P 

Om  MaUer  and  Ether;  or^  the  Secret  Law  of  FA^eieal  Change. 
By  T.  SukwsoN  BiBKS,  M.A.    Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Amoko  the  controversies  of  our  iame,  those  of  science  are  neither 
the  least  in  interest,  importance,  virulence,  uor  ultimate  promise. 
(Die  molecidar  theory  of  the  universe,  the  laws  of  morphology, 
tihe  development  of  species,  the  antiquity  of  man,  the  problems 
Bugsested  oy  light,  the  inferences  deducible  from  forces,  the  nature 
of  electricity,  ike  productive  cause  of  heat,  spontaneous  generation, 
&c.,  &c.,  are  topics  on  which,  among  others,  hot  contests  go  on. 
Contzoversy  may  not  enable  men  to  unravel  the  mystery  with 
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which  the  varied  web  of  creation  has  been  woven  within  and  with* 
ont,  but  it  can,  at  least,  propose  tests  for  hypotheses,  and  demand 
that  a  certain  consistency  of  fact  and  thought  shoidd  be  proved 
before  the  psendo-explanations  of  philosophers  be  finally  accepted 
as  the  grand  reyelation  of  the  purposes,  processes,  and  laws  by 
which  the  creation  stands  before  us  as  it  is ;  and,  it  can  estimate  the 
power  of  intellect  and  prescience  of  the  various  interlocutors  who  in 
such  debates  give  evidence.  It  can  also  insist  on  consistency  of 
exposition,  and  demand  that  intelligible  replies  should  be  given  to 
such  queries  as  arise  in  thinking  mmds. 

Even  into  the  territories  of  science,  therefore,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  welcome  tlie  controversial  spirit^ — upholding  its  usefulness  as  a 
critic  of  thought,  a  caution  to. rash  innovators  to  arm  themselves 
for  defence  when  met  with  defiance,  and  as  a  sug^ester  of  points 
liable  to  be  overlooked  by  the  too  sanguine  and  one-ideaed  scientist. 
If,  as  the  author  says,  "  men  of  science  feel  themselves  to  be  on  the 
ver^re  of  some  great  discovery,  but  the  key  which  can  unlock  these 
various  secrets  of  nature  has  not  yet  been  attained,"  it  is  quite  right 
that  the  proposers  of  schemes  for  disclosing  these  secrets  should 
be  met  by  interrogations  as  to  the  means  and  likelihoods  of  their 
key  being  the  right  one,  and  that  the  rival  claimants  of  "  the  power 
of  the  keys  "  should  be  required  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  expect  men  to  accept  their  '*  key.*'  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the. 
key  will  not  fit  the  wards,  that  it  is  too  large  or  too  small,  that  it 
has  been  previously  tried  and  has  failed,  or  if  any  other  let,  hin- 
drance, and  impedunent  can  be  proved  against  it,  the  safe  need  not 
be  touched,  or  even  if  it  be  touched,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  the 
documents  and  treasures  it  contains.  Hence,  controversy  may  bo 
useful  even  on  scientific  topics. 

But  scientific  thought  is  not  easily  popularized,  and  hence 
scientific  discussion  is  not  readily  made  accessible  to  the  public.  A 
special  culture  is  required  to  comprehend  the  import,  and  to  notice 
tne  impact  of  facts  and  inductions.  To  those  who  possess  a  scientifio 
bias  and  culture  this  work  will  be  highly  instructive,  if  not  greatly 
delightful  reading.  But  it  demands  somewhat  rare  qualifications 
from  the  reader.  A  power  of  conceptiveness  descending  to  the 
minuteness  of  "  the  ten  millionth  of  an  inch,*'  and  a  mathematical 
culture  which  can  work  with  such  "  a  high  inverse  power  as  the 
twelfth,"  and  a  familiarity  with  the  purest  elements  of  statics,  dyna- 
mics, and  physics,  and  science  generally,  are  not  too  little  to  bring  to 
its  perusal.  We  confess  to  having  been  unable  to  follow  to  their  far 
and  ultimate  results  many  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  work, 
and  that  it  struck  us,  in  reading  the  book,  that  the  author  seemed  to 
founder  (or  if  not,  then  we)  on  the  idea  that  all  that  is  capable  of 
mathematical  formulation  is  capable  of  mental  realization  (or  con- 
ceivable), and  is  possible  (and  probable)  in  the  outer  world  of  phe- 
nomena and  changes. 

It  would  be  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  place  before  our  readers,  in 
the  space  at  our  disposal  in  this  department,  any  abstract  of  this 
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attempt  to  Bnpply  "  the  trae  and  aufficient  key  to  the  remainini^ 
secrets  of  inorf^nic  nature."  We  prefer,  therefore,  rather  to  pre- 
sent for  thoughtful  perusal  the  following  excerpt  in  proof  of  the 
worth  of  the  book.    It  may  be  denominated-* 

THB  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HTPOTHSSB8. 

**  L  Then  are  only  two  tests  of  the  trath  of  any  pbysicsl  hjpotbetis  [hypo- 
tb«si8  ezplsnatory  of  physical  pheoomena?], — ^its  fitness  to  aoconnt  for  all  the  phe- 
BflDKBa,  aad  its  simplicity. 

"II.  The  simplest  hypoUiesis  which  offers  any  hope  of  ezpUtniog  the  fiiets 
ought  first  to  be  tried ;  and  mors  complex  ones  only  when  the  simpler  has  been 
tried,  and  proved  to  be  insoflicient  by  careful  examination. 

**  liL  The  first  step  in  the  required  proof  of  any  hypothesis  is  when  it  can  be 
shown  to  produce,  by  natorml  oonseqnence,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  same  classss  of 
phenomena,  which  a  trae  theory  is  wanted  to  explain.  Such  an  hypothesis  may 
be  called  probable,  and  has  a  claim  to  fuller  de?elopment. 

"  IV.  An  hypothesis  is  not  only  probable,  bat  almost  certainly  true,  when,  on 
bang  developed,  it  yields  a  large  variety  o/t  measarable  resnlte,  which  agree  in 
quantity  with  the  results  of  direct  experiment. 

**  V.  The  simplest  hypothesis  is  that  which  includes  the  smallest  number  of 
arbitrary  postulates,  such  as  distinct  laws  of  force,  constante  of  force,  and  constants 
of  distance." 

An  ingenions,  acute,  and  cxdtnred  mind,  quite  up  to  the  highest 
level  of  physical  research  and  philosophical  induction,  appears  in 
the  work,  and  the  book  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  in  bringing  before 
keen  thinkers  some  ideas  worthy  of  attention.  A  profound  and 
earnest  spirit  seems  to  reside  in  the  author.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  be  is  the  examining;  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
that  he  has  set  himself  to  the  discussion  of  "  The  I)ifficulties  of 
Belief  in  connection  with  the  Creation  and  the  Fall/'  and  that  he  is 
the  author  of  a  work  in  which  the  "Essays  and  Beviews"  hare 
been  subjected  both  to  logical  and  theological  criticism.  He 
may  not  be  a  popular  thinker,  but  he  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very 
dependable  one. 

The  Works  of  Thomas  Eeid,  D.JD.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Hakilton,  Bart.  (Supplementary  Part.)  Edinburgh: 
3£acLachlan  and  Stewart. 

Aptsb  waiting  seventeen  years  from  the  date  of  the  original 
publication,  and  seven  and  a  half  years  after  the  death  of  the  editor, 
the  publishers  have  now  put  before  philosophical  readers  a  so-called 
completion  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  edition  of  Beid's  "  Works," 
with  notes  and  supplementary  dissertations.  The  preface  to  the 
book,  dated  Noyember,  1846— which,  unlike  all  other  books,  ended 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  at  p.  914, — said,  "  There  remain  the 
sequel  of  these  Dissertations,  the  General  Preface,  and  the  Indices, 
all  of  which  are  either  prepared,  or  their  materials  collected ;"  but 
tltis  "  Supplementary  Part "  appears  with  no  publisher's  statement 
or  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  original  imperfection,  and  of  the 
present  mere  heap  of  scraps  being  all  that  can  be  presented  to 
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zesden  as  the  completioii  Of  the  undertakiog  on  which  the  editor 
laid  80  mnoh  stresB,  and  had  employed  so  much  laborious  thought 

^md  eare. 

A  postscript,  beaziDg  the  initials  of  the  Eev.  Henry  Longueville 
Mansel,  B.D.,  UuJ).,  Wavnflete,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Metar 
physical  Philosophy,  Oxforo,  informs  us  what  he  has  done,  and  haw 
he  ius  done  it ;  out  that  is  not  very  satisfactory  as  a  reason  for  the 
book  being,  as  it  is,  a  "  cairn,"  and  not  a  "  monument/' 

The  materials  contained  in  this  part  may  be  described  as — (1),  8 
pages  of  a  reprint  of  titles,  index,  &c. ;  (2),  75  pages  of  scraps, 
notes,  jottings,  and  references,  forming  portions  of  the  material  out 
of  which  the  Dissertations  were  to  have  been  completed,  including 
the  postscript ;  (3),  U  pages  of  indices  (pretty  well,  and  fully  done) ; 
(4),  23  pages  of  memoranda  for  preface ;  (5),  3  pages  of  addenda, 
Ac! ;  giving  160  pages  nominally,  for  6b.,  in  a  wrapper,  being  32 
pages  less  in  quantity  than  that  giyen  in  the  published  bound 
Tomme,  which,  in  the  following  words  of  the  preface,  leads  us  to 
antidpate  more,  viz.,— "The  Notes  and  Dissertations  have 
inaenubly  increased  to  a  size  and  importance  far  bevond  what  was 
ever  anticipated;  but  the  book  having  always  been  destined 
primarily  for  academical  use,  the  whole  price  will  not  exceed  thirty 

fliillings."  ^   ,  ,      ^ 

When  the  purchasers  of  the  former  portion  of  the  work,  after 
the  patience  of  years,  saw  advertised  "The  Conclusion  of  the 
Supmementary  Dissertations  (with  a  Preface  and  copious  Indices), 
compiled  from  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Papers,  by  the 
Bev.  H.  L.  Mansel,  UJ.D.,"  we  think  they  were  warranted  in 
expecting  something  other  than  this  "lame  and  impotent  con- 
cliU3ioni^  and  that  some  nublisher's  explanation  should  have 
accomp'anied  the  volume,  if  the  editor  could  not  commit  himself  to 

It  is  well  known  to  all  persons  interested  in  philosophy,  that  Sir 
William  Hamilton  was  stricken  with  paralysis  before  the  volume 
w^as  completed.  It  is  as  well  known,  nowever,  that  for  the  same 
publishers,  while  the  former  work  was  incomplete,  the  great  logician 
edited  his  Discussions  with  extensive  and  valuable  original  appen- 
dices, &c.,  but  a  very  bad  index ;  and  that  he  snperintendea  also 
an  edition — for  different  publishers — of  the  collected  works  of 
Dugald  Stewart.  It  was  not  sheer  diaabilitv,  therefore,  that 
hindered  the  completion  of  this  opus  magnum  of  the  author,  and  the 
philosophical  public  was  justified  in  expecting  some  advertisement 
x^garding  the  actual  oooasion  of  Sir  William's  delay  <n*  dilatorineas. 
^Rns  has  not  been  famished. 

In  view  of  the  proportioDate  deficiencv  of  mattw  in  this  pamphlet, 
even  when  known,  tne  publishers  miflht  have  supplied  a  detailed 
biogiaphy  of  the  editor,  which,  from  ihB  pen  of  some  of  his  pupils 
or  men^,  would  haife  had  great  interest.  Or  ihey  might  have 
re*appended  to  tiie  work  the  "  Prospeotns  of  a  New  Analytic  of 
Logwal  Forms/'  which  was  witihdrawnfrom  ihe  latter  editions,  and 
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procured  a  synopsis  of  the  controTersies  excited  by  the  suggested 
system  which  that  prospectus  contained. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
besets  the  purchaser  of  this  Supplementary  Part,  and  that  the 
publishers  seem  to  be  the  parties  on  whom  the  onus  of  explanation 
ties. 

Of  the  philosophic  worth  of  the  materials  contained  in  it  there 
can  only  be  one  opinion — that  of  the  Oxonian  editor, — "  A  frag- 
ment, howerer  imperfect,  from  the  pen  of  a  Pascal  or  a  Hamilton 
has  a  yalne  which  would  not  belong  to  a  more  finished  production 
of  doubtful  authorship."  They  contain  glances  of  great  thoughts, 
and  glimpses  of  immenae  resources  of  learning.  They  are  im- 
pressiTC  fragments  of  an  exquisitely  logical  mind,  and  of  a  meta- 
physical ingenuity  rarely  eoiudled  in  modem  times.  Professor 
Mimsel  seems  to  nave  done  his  work  with  almost  filial  care.  We 
sre^ad  to  hare  eren  the  direction  of  the  current  of  the  thoughts 
of  Sir  WilHam  Hamilton  indicated.  We  are  mteful  for  the 
insight  given  us  of  the  painstalcing  upbmlding  of  tnis  system,  but  a 
gnawing  and  annoying  feeling  wiU  work  up  in  our  hearts,  that,  had 
there  tocu  no  *' let,  hindrance,  and  impediment"  from  external 
causes.  Sir  William  Hamilton  would  not  have  le£b  this  favourite 
work,  as  we  have  called  it,  a  "  cairn,"  and  not  a  ''monument." 

SkalMere.    A  Critical  Biography.   By  Samuel  NeU,  Author  of  "The 
Art  of  Beasoning,"  &c.    liondon :  Houlston  and  Wright. 

Th2  opportune  reissue  of  this  work  of  130  8vo.  pages,  at  a  cost 
of  one  shilling,  places  within  reach  of  everv  reader  the  possibility 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  all  the  known  facts  of  Shakspere's  Itfe, 
cirefUly  discriminated  fhnn  those  statements  which  are  supposi- 
titious or  inferential,  by  an  author  accustomed  to  test  facts  and 
reasoning  with  some  precision.  No  Shaksperian  book  has  been 
flo  unanimously  received  with  approval  by  the  critics.  Its  com- 
pleteness and  uniqueness  have  been  adnutted  on  all  hands.  As 
one  critic  says,  "  Mr.  Neil  has  studied  with  the  devotedness  of  a 
Shaksperian,  chastened  by  the  habits  of  a  stem  logician."  •  .  . 
"He  18  one  of  the  few  exact  thinkers  produced  in  these  wordy 
times." 

A  Familiar  JSpigtle  to  Bohert  J.  Walker ;  formerly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, later  oi  Mississippi,  more  recently  of  Washington,  and  last 
heard  of  in  Mr.  Coxwelr  s  Balloon.  Prom  an  Old  Acquaintance. 
London :  Saunders,  Otley,  and  Co. 

This  pamphlet  possesses  some  interest  at  the  present  time,  as 
illustrating  that  fierce  animosi^  which  exists  between  the  American 
partisans  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States.  ^  Through  many 
pages  of  mere  personal  abuse  are  scattered  the  opinions  and  argu- 
ments of  an  intelligent  **  Southerner." 
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WAS  THE  BOHBABDIIENT  OF  KAGOSIHA  JUSTIFIABLE  f 


▲FFXRlfATITE. 

Kaooama  contained  the  palace  of 
Prince  Satsnma  in  its  Tery  centre. 
Th«  prince  was  the  lepreeentatiTe 
offimdcr,  and  was  jnstlj  amenable  for  a 
DAtiooal  crime,  for  which  reparation  has 
been  denied.  It  was  impossible  to  bring 
Satxnma  to  his  senses  without  forcible 
arguments,  and  these  were  employed. 
Thist  in  the  ezecntion  of  this  much- 
reqidred  instruction,  the  Tillage  in 
which  the  prince  had  chosen  to  fix  his 
abode  was  exposed  to  peril  and  injury, 
was  one  of  the  accidents,  or  rather, 
neosisities  of  war,  which,  in  the  attain- 
ment of  its  ends,  regards  the  incon- 
Teniencies  of  those  open  to  misfortune 
as  matters  of  regretful  need>be,  but  does 
not  desist  irom  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment because  the  innocent  must  suffer 
with,  and  sometimes  for,  the  guilty. 
So  long  as  the  dread  arbitrement  of 
nations  is  carried  on  by  arguments 
from  cannon  mouths,  b<nnbardmeDt 
will  be  required,  and  will  be  justifiable. 
It  is  involved  in  the  law  of  nations, 
and  in  the  instincts  of  humsnity.  We 
presume  it  is  only  in  the  sense  of  legally 
and  martially  jaBtifi*ble  the  question  is 
put.  It  cannot  be  seriously  debated. 
Was  this  bombardment  accordant  with 
'the  positive  laws  of  Christian  morality  ? 

— MOBES  HOH  Moss. 

International  law  is  essentially  retri- 
butive. In  all  wars  the  innocent  suffer 
for  the  transgressors.  Tiiink  ye  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Waterloo  were  guilty  above  all 
others  in  resuting  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
or  in  withholding  aid  to  Wellington, 
that  these  generals  pitched  on  it  the 
scene  of  their  terrible  conflict  ?  Or 
are  the  reprisals,  made  by  opposing 


countries  when  thdr  ships  meet  on  th« 
high  seas,  confined  only  to  those  ▼essels 
whose  owners,  commanders,  crew,  &c«, 
are  the  active  agents  in  prosecuting  the 
war?  To  spei^  of  Kagoeima  as  an 
inoffensive  and  wrong-sufferiug  town 
is  therefore  dearly  beside  the  question. 
As  much  io  was  Sebastopol,  or  Delhi, 
or  Lucknow,  as  far  as  the  mass  of 
the  mere  inhabitants  were  concerned. 
When  nations,  through  their  o£Bcia]a, 
commit  injuries,  and  refuse  repaimtion, 
international  law  permits  the  bringing 
of  the  governors  to  their  senses  by  the 
evils  to  which  the  subjects  they  are 
bound  to  govern  well  are  put,  that  they 
may  see  cause  for  speedy  change  of 
manners,  and  remember  thereafter  the 
duties  they  owe  to  other  nations. 
Hence  the  bombardment  of  Kagosima 
was  justifiable  by  nppssl  to  the  oat- 
growth  of  the  common  conscience  of  na- 
tions^ intematiooal  law.— Gbooest. 

The  origin  of  our  dispute  with  Japan 
was  the  barbarous  murder  of  Mr. 
Bichardson.  It  was  necessary  that  our 
Government  should  take  speedy  and 
decisive  measures  to  avenge  his  death. 
It  was  necessaiy  for  the  safety  of  every 
English  resident  in  Japan,  not  one  oif 
whose  lives  would  have  been  safe  had 
one  been  taken  with  impunity.  It  was 
also  necessaiy  for  the  honour  of  our 
flag,  which  should  always  be  maintained 
inviolate ;  for  the  prutige  of  our  name» 
and  the  safety  of  our  countrymen  ex- 
posed to  violenoe  in  all  pacts  of  the 
world.— QuOB. 

The  meuurss  taken  by  our  admiral 
were  justified  by  the  character  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
The  Eastern  character  needing  firm, 
decisive^    and   levers  treatment,    and 
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being  mdj  niched  end  ioflaencfld  bj 
phTStcal  force,  oar  traders  would  be 
sabjeeted  to  consUot  danger,  and  oar 
trade  eooo  be  entirely  deetroyed,  if  eemi- 
barbarons  nations  were  not  made  to 
fed  tbat  car  Goremment  was  prepared 
to  protect  both,  at  any  expense,  against 
any  and  all  enemies.— A.  X. 

MEOATIVS. 

The  bombardment  was  ai^nstifiable 
ii  its  origia,  barbarons  in  its  execatioo, 
and  wUl  prove  most  disastroos  in  its 
Rsalts.  The  mnrder  of  Mr.  Bichard- 
ioo,  which  formed  the  pretext  for  the 
bombardment,  appears  to  have  been 
esQsed  by  his  own  indiscretion,  or  some- 
thing more.  The  Englishman  is  gene- 
nlly  very  saooeesfal  in  raising  the  ire 
and  disgost  of  any  foreigners  he  comes 
in  eontsct  with.  He  trnds  cTcry  shore 
with  the  air  of  a  oonqaeror.  '*  He  is 
BMoareh  of  all  he  sorreys,"  and  at 
Cbcrty  to  disregard  and  Tiolate  osages 
estesmcd  sacred  by  the  strangers  he 
is  trsding  with.  «  Mr.  Bichardson  was 
deliberately  disregarding  an  immemorial 
custom  of  the  Japaneee  when  bis  offence 
was  viuted  with  the  panishmeot  ens- 
torn  had  long  decreed  for  it.  This 
btiflg  the  case,  the  demands  of  tbe 
British  Goremment  were,  to  say  the 
least,  excessiTC.  An  apology  and 
£100,000  were  demanded  from  the 
l^coon,  and  £25,000  and  the  execntion 
of  the  murderera  from  the  prince  in 
whose  territory  the  murder  took  place. 
The  formw  were  complied  with,  and 
campliaaoe  with  the  latter  only  post- 
pooed,  not  neglected.  An  immediate 
bombardment  was  ordered,  and  the 
dcstmction  of  an  immense  town  and 
thoosaods  of  innocent  persons  was  the 
eoDseqaenoe,  no  opportunity  for  the 
latter  to  escape  being  given — a  custom 
alwaysobecnred  aroongciTilized  nations, 
and  which  should  have  been  followed 
in  this  instance.  Anything  more  bar- 
btnms  in  the  dealings  even  of  Kns- 
na  it  would  be  wellnigh  imposeible  to 
fiod.  The  reault  of  this  barbarity  will 
be  to  excite  the  greatest  enmity  towards' 
<>•  on  the  part  of  the  Jspanese,  and 


possibly  lead  to  our  entire  exclusion 
from  the  trade  of  the  country .^X.W.  £• 
The  unjttstifiability  of  tbe  bombard- 
ment is  evidently  felt  by  the  members 
of  the  Government.  Lord  Clarence  Paget 
has  said  it  was  an  ^'  accident,"  yet  we 
find  nothing  to  bear  out  his  excuse  in  the 
despatches  of  Colonel  Neale  or  Admiral 
Knper.    They  represent  the  bombard- 
ment as  beginning  on  one  day,  when  a 
high  wind  was  blowing,  which  spread 
the  conflagration,    so  increasing    the 
flames  from  the  burning  city  as  to 
*'  illumine  tbe  entire  bay."     On  the 
secoad  day,  when  the  wind  had  faUen 
and  the  smoke  cleared  away,  it  was 
observed  that  only  half  of  the  city  was 
destroyedi  and  orders  were  given  for 
the  bombardment  to  recommence,  and 
to  continue  till    the  other  half  was 
reduced  to  ashes.    Yet  it  was  an  "  ao- 
cideot"!    Mr.  Layard  endeavours  to 
chnrf^e  our  traden  with  the  reaponsi- 
biiity  of  all  our  Eastern  troubles,  and 
perhaps  with  some  truth.    Yet  if  oor 
Government  and  admirals  allow  them- 
selves to  be  made  the  instruments  of 
petty  and  quarrelsome  merohaats,  we 
cannot   allow  them    to   escape   from 
responsibility.    The  excuses  of  both 
ministers  are  valueless,  except  as  show- 
ing that  the  transactions  they  try  to 
excuse  cannot  be  jnstified.— X.  Y.  Z. 

No,  the  bombardment  was  not  justi- 
fiable on  the  grounds  of  justice,  and  it 
was  a  treacherous  abandonment  of  all 
the  laws  of  humanity.  The  miserable 
object  of  the  war,  Mr.  Bichardson, 
who  had,  despite  warning  and  entreaty, 
violated  the  law  and  custom  of  the 
country  in  which  he  was  then  sojourn- 
ing—not in  any  official  position,  but  as 
a  mere  curious  visitor  interested  in  the 
country  and  cnstoms  of  the  Japanese, — 
lost  his  life,  foolishly  and  wretchedly. 
To  demand  reparation  for  his  fool- 
hardiness,  then,  was  almost  as  stupid 
as  his  own  conduct.  Suppose  a  Ja- 
panese in  the  streets  of  London  insist- 
ing in  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
Queen's  carriage,  during  the  progress 
of  a  state  procession,  would  he  not  be 
I  beat  and  thrust  aside  by  the  bdtons  of 
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the^polioe  sad  the  sabres  of  tlie  goardt  ? 
In  Jspan  the  law  is,  under  Kch  eir- 
cainataaoea,  not  to  beat,  bat  to  slay,  the 
introder.    The  man  who,  coming  from 
a  distant  eonntry,  is  on  soffenmoe  as  a 
Tisitor,  and  who  does  not  respect  the 
laws,  is  a  fool,  and  pays  the  forfeit  of 
his  foolery  bj  his  death.    It  is  a  blan- 
der, then,  ander  those  circamstances, 
to  ask  the  nation  to  make  reparation  io 
'^so  mnch  money,*'  and  to  exeoate  the 
officers  who  ezecated  the  law.    But  if 
that  was  a  blander,  to  bombard  Eago- 
sima  was  a  crime.    We  are  told  of  the 
gallant  exploit  of  the  admiral  engafred 
in  the  deed, — as  if  there  was  anything 
gallant  in  tiring  shot  npon  an  offence- 
less  and  harmless  town  I     The  excase 
■at  np  being  that,  owing  to  the  high 
lea  ranntng,  it  was  impossible  to  fire 
withoat  some  of  the  shot  reaching  the 
town.    And  in  the  name  of  hamanity, 
tiien,  why  should  the  shot  have  been 
fired  at  all?    The  fact  that  now  the 
admiral   is  endeavonring,  through  his 
friends  and  the  GoTemment,  to  palliate 
and  excase  the  act,  is  proof,  withoat 
farther 'words,  that  the  bombardment 
of  Eagosima  is  not  jastifiable,  but  quite 
the  contrary. — J.  J. 

Few  can  approve  the  conduct  of  her 
H^esty's  Goremment  towards  the 
people  of  Japan.  Indeed,  whatever 
be  urged  against  the  exclosireness 
of  the  Japanese  character  and  polity, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  behayioar  of 
Bnglishmen  generally  is  not  at  all 
calculated  to  comnumd  the  respect  and 
good- will  of  this  singular  people.  G  reat 
and  powerfyil  at  home,  the  Britisher  is 
apt  to  be  rude  and  ari>itrary  abroad.  The 
indigenous  urbanity  of  *'  the  lord  of  the 
isles  "  is  not  easily  acclimatized.  Hence 
the  semi-barbarous  OrientalistB  are  not 
slow  to  resent  what  they  consider  to  be 


obTions  wrong,  and  accordingly  hatred 
and  outrage  mark  the  intercourse  into 
which  they  an  coerced.  But  we  doabt 
whether  such  retaliation  as  the  recent 
bombardment  of  EAgosima  be  necessary, 
either  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
British  or  to  exact  the  subordination 
of  the  Japanese.  We  opine  that  the 
atrocious  exploit  of  Admiral  Enper 
will  serve  to  widen  the  breach  between 
the  two  communities;  that  the  last 
lesson  in  European  civilization  will 
tend  to  bratalize  its  recipients,  if  it  do 
not  lead  to  consequences  more  dis- 
astrous. Henceforth  we  may  expect 
to  see  commeroial  treaties  openly  vio- 
lated,  and  to  hear  the  English  name 
publicly  execrated;  for  all  must  admit 
that  humanity,  honour,  and  justice, 
condemn  this  wanton  destruction  of  life 
and  property. — F.  C.  0. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the 
British  Government  to  protect  the- 
meanest  of  its  subjects  in  all  parts  of 
the  world;  but  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  see  that  in  so  doing  it 
does  not  encourage  its  own  subjects  to^ 
treat  those  of  another  nation  haughtily 
and  contemptuously,  or  permit  them 
to  violate  the  existing  laws  and  customs 
of  the  land  in  which  they  reside.  Those 
who  do  so  should  certainly  do  it  at 
their  own  peril,  and  receive  reprimand 
rather  than  encouragement  for  their 
acts.  This  principle  has  generally 
been  acted  upon ;  but  in  the  present 
case  it  has  vexy  uawisely  been  departed 
fn^m.  The  bombardment  of  Esgoeima 
arose  in  consequence  of  one  of  oar 
countiymeo  being  killed  by  the  retinae 
of  the  Prince  of  Satzuma.  It  was  not 
murder,  and  was  brought  on  by  the 
unwarrantable  conduct  of  the  gentle- 
man himself.'— B.  J. 
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QcrssTioots  BsQiTiBnro  Answers. 

419.  Can  any  of  yoor  readers  gire 
me  a  little  information  respecting  the 
personal  history  and  literarj  laboars  of 
the  American  writers,  N.  P.  Willis  and 
"  Fann/  Fern,"  and  oblige— J.  M.? 

420.  Please  inform  me  what  was 
the  origin  of  the  words  *'  book  **  and 
"'Bible,'*  and  also  the  date  of  the  earliest 
known  printed  book.--S.  A.  S. 

421.  I  see  a  name  often  quoted  of 
late  as  that  of  a  poetess,  Dora  Green- 
welL   Isitr«alorfictitbns?— T.L.D. 

422.  Gonld  yon  oblige  me  with  any 
information  aboat  the  Professor  Huxley, 
whose  work  on  "Onr  Knowledge  of  the 
Caoaes  of  Organic  Nature  **  was  so  re- 
newed in  April,  1863,  as  to  excite  me  to 
know  something  mors  of  him? — CouH- 

TSTXAK. 

423.  Do  you  think  the  interleaving 
of  books  which  are  intended  to  be  care- 
fully studied  is  adTisable?  A  friend 
of  mine  holds  it  to  be  indispensable  to 
accuracy.— G.  Tudob. 

424.  Has  any  book  been  written. 
sack  as  mi^t  be  termed,  ^  A  History 
of  theDer^opment  of  Conscience  in  the 
Human  Bace*"?— G.  W.  C. 

425.  Who  is  the  author  of  the 
saying,  "As  a  people  behaves,  so  it 
thriyet;  as  it  belieTes,  so  it  behaves"? 
^•^9  H>  E. 

426.  Thomson's  **  Winter"  has  been 
selected  for  the  Oxfofd  Local  Examina- 
tion for  1864:  periiaps  some  of  your 
contribntors  mi^t  supply  hints  on 
how  to  study  that  poem,  and  oblige — 
Ax  iBTXBDZZrO  Candidatb.* 


407.  In  answer  to  W.  L.  W.,  I  beg 
to  state  that  MesaiB.  Farrah  and  Dun- 
bur  issue  the  PotHe  Jfaffatbie,  which 
is  edited  by  J.  B.  Leno.  Among  the 
contributors  are  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt, 
the  Bideford  postman.  Chevalier  de 
Chatelain,  and  others    I  believt  that 


there  Is  another  poetical  magaslnet 
entitled  ''Modern  Metre,"*  one  shilUng, 
monthly;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Poetic  dfaffozine  is  greatly 
superior  to  it. — H.  EvAivs  (Hirwahi); 

419.  y,  P,  WilUt  and  **  Fanny Fem,"* 
— The  following  information  may  be  of 
service  to  your  correspondent  B.  S.,  and' 
may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  other 
readers:— Mr.  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis 
was  bom  in  Portknd,  in  the  United 
States,  Jan.  20,  1817.  While  a  child 
he  was  removed  to  Boston,  and  received 
his  first  education  at  that  city  and  at 
Andover.  He  entered  Tale  College  in 
the  seventeeth  year  of  his  age,  and 
about  the  same  time  produced  a  series 
of  poems  on  sscred  subjects.  Imme- 
diately after  he  had  graduated,  in 
1827,  ho  waa  engaged  by  Mr.  Goodrich 
(*'  Peter  Pariey  ")  to  edit  the  Leffendarif 
and  the  Token,  In  1828  he  estab- 
lished the  American  Monthly  Maga^ 
zine,  which  he  conducted  for  two  years 
and  a  half,  when  it  was  merged  in  the 
New  Torh  Mirror^  and  Willis  came 
to  Europe.  On  his  arrival  in  France 
he  was  attached  to  the  American 
Legation  by  Mr.  Blves,  the  minister 
at  the  French  Court,  travelled  in  that 
country,  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Turkey,  and  last  of  all,  in  England, 
where  he  married.  The  letters  ha 
wrote  while  abroad,  under  the  tltls 
of  "  PencUUngs  by  the  Way,"  first  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Mvrrcr,  In 
1835  he  published  *'  Inklmgs  of  Adven- 
ture," a  scries  of  tales,  which  appeared 
originally  in  a  London  mi^azine  under 
the  signature  of  PeUr  SlmgOif.  In 
1887  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  early  in  1839  he  became  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Cormnr,  a  literary 
gazetts  in  New  Tork  ;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  cams 


*  The    publication    of    "Modem 
Metre"  has  been  discontinued. — Sx>. 
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agab  to  London,  when  he  pnblished 
"  Loiterings  of  TrmTel,**  in  two  Tolnmes, 
and  **  Two  Ways  of  Djing  for  a  Hos- 
band."  In  1840  appeand  his  **  Poems  " 
and  *'  Letters  from  nnder  a  Hedge." 
Abont  the  same  time  he  wrote  the 
descriptive  portions  of  some  pictorial 
works  on  American  ccenery  and  Ire- 
land.    In  1843  he,  with  Mr.  G.  P.  Mur- 
rish,  revived  the  New  York  Mirror, 
which  hsd  been  discontinued  for  several 
yeari,  first  as  a  weeklj,  then  as  a  daily 
paper  ;  bat  withdrew  from  it  npon  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  1844,  and  made 
another  visit  to  England,  where  he 
pnblbbed    "Dashes    of   Life  with  a 
Free  Pencil,"  consisting  of  stories  and 
sketches  of  European  and  American 
society.     On  his  return  to  New  York, 
he  issued  his  works,  collected  in  a 
closely  printed  imperial  octavo  volume. 
In  October,  1846,  he  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gunnel,  and  is  now 
settled  in   New  York,  vdiere    he   is 
associated  with  Mr.  Norris,  as  editor 
of  the  Home  Joumuly  a  weekly  literary 
gaxette.      Mr.  Willis  belongs  to  what 
has  been  styled  the  Venetian  school  in 
]etters,-^there  being  less  of  accurate 
drawing    than    of    odonring    in    his 
pictures  ;  but  the  glitter  of  his  style, 
and  the  abundance  of  ornamental  de- 
tails scattered  over  his  writings,  have 
gained  for  him  considerable  popularity 
in  America,  and  some  admirers  in  this 
country. 

A  sister  of  Mr.  Willis — Mrs.  Parton, 
better  known  by  her  nom  dephme  of 
"Fanny  Fern"— -has  gained  a  con- 
siderable literary  reputation.  She  has 
been  for  many  years  a  contributor  of 
Ught  articles  to  American  periodical 
literature  ;  most  of  these  she  reprinted 
under  the  collective  title  of  **  Fern 
Leaves,"  which  had  a  very  extensive 
sale.  She  has  also  written  much  for 
children,  and  is  understood  to  be  a  con- 
stant contributor  toone  of  the  roost  popu- 
lar daily  journals  at  New  York. — K.  A. 
480.  Origin  of  ike  vfordt  Book  and 
Bible,  —  Instead  of  the  beautiful 
^'  cream  laid  "  or  '*  blue  wove  '*  paper 
that  we  use,  our  Teutonic  forefathers 


wrote  their  letters  and  accounts  on 
wood.  The  beeeh  or  box  tree  was 
generally  employed  for  this  purpose, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
close-grained  and  plentiful;  and  from 
this  word  came  our  word  book. 

The  word  Bible  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  biblion,  '*  a  book." 

The  first  book  printed  with  a  date 
wsa  the  Latin  Psalter  of  1457.  There 
is  a  copy  in  the  Boyal  Library  at 
Windsor.— ^X. 

421.  Dora  GreempeU  is  the  real 
name  of  a  rtol  poetess.  She  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  William  Thomas  Green- 
well,  of  Greenwell  Ford,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  and  sister  of  theBev.  Wm. 
Greenwell,  A.M.,  Minor  Canon  and 
Librarian  of  the  Cathedral  of  Durham, 
She  is  the  author  of  **  The  Patience 
of  Hope,"  "  Christina,  and  other  Poems," 
**  A  Present  Heaven,"  and  '*  The  Two 
Friends."  She  has  contributed  to  many 
of  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  day. 
There  is  in  her  writings  a  good  deal  of 
genuine  poetic  merits— R.  M.  A. 

422.  Projestor  Tkonuu  Hemy  EuX" 
letf,  F,R^j  4^.ffe.j  is  one  of  the  meet 
earnest  cultivators,  and  one  of  the  moat 
uncompromising  expounders  of  the 
sciences  of  life,organization,  and  matter, 
of  the  present  day.  He  is,  we  under- 
stand, the  son  of  the  late  George  Hux- 
ley. He  was  bom  in  1825,  at  Baling, 
at  the  school  of  which  Middlesex  parish 
he  was  educated.  He  studied  medicine 
in  the  school  of  the  Charing  Cross 
Hoepttal,  West  Strand,  London.  In 
1846  he  was  appointed  assistant- 
surgeon  to  her  Majesty's  ship  Battle^ 
sntSke.  This  vessel  was  sent  out  on  a 
cruise  for  the  sunreying  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Torres  Strut,  which 
separates  Papua  from  the  most  northerly 
point  in  Australia.  On  this  cruise  it 
was  out  for  some  years,  and  Huxley 
did  not  return  to  England  till  1850. 
After  this  be  contributed  papers  to  the 
scientific  sodeties — Lioo»ao,  Geologi- 
cal, and  Zoological.  He  was  also  en- 
gaged in  the  geological  survey  of  Great 
Britain,  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  Museum   of    Practical    Geology, 
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Juajn  Street,  London,  under  the  diree* 
Uoo  of  Sir  H.  T.  De  U  Beche,  author 
of  'How  to  Obaerre  in  Geology,"  &o. 
Ob  the  apfnifltment  of  the  Ute  Pro- 
faeor  Edward  Forbee  (1815—1854) 
to  the  chair  of  Natural  Hiatorj  in  the 
Uaiveaity  of  Edinborj^h,  Tacant  bj  the 
death  of  Professor  Jameson,  Hoxlej 
WIS  appointed  the  sncceesor  of  Forbee 
in  the  chair  of  Natural  History  in 
Jermjn  Street,  where  he  has  main- 
tuned  with  great  brilliancy,  aotiTity  of 
mind,  and  restless  energy,  the  repn- 
tation  whieh  the  lectarcs  at  the  School 
of  Mines  had  acquired  under  the  care 
of  the  early  lost  Manx  naturalist.  Tnis 
poiition  he  yet  holds  usefully  and  popu- 
lady.  He  has  acquired  for  himself  a 
distinguished  character  for  straight- 
forwBidnesiB,  ability,  scientific  acquire- 
ments, and  dexterity  in  making  the 
most  abstruse  matters  of  &ct  in  natural 
history  lerel  to  the  commoneet  under- 
ttsoding*  He  is  an  intrepid  thinker, 
pecfaapB  too  daringly  matenaUstiCy  and 
slmost  too  d<>gmatie.  He  is  one  of  the 
lesding  spirits  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion of  Science.  He  was  offered  the 
pnadency  of  the  Anthropological  So- 
ciety on  its  institution,  but  declined  the 
hflooor.  He  is  said  to  be  preparing  a 
Uaanal  of  Anatomy  just  now,  and  he 
bss  composed  sereral  works  of  con- 
ndershle  ability,  e.g.,  **  Kan's  Place  in 
Nstue^*  &Cf  as  well  as  a  multitude  of 
papops  of  great  scientifio  interest.—- 
UK.  A. 


423.  Inierkavuig  is,  in  our  opinion, 
very  seldom  adrantageous.  In  pamph- 
lets it  is  worthless,  in  bound  books  it  is 
ioconTenient.  Besides,  too  often  the 
patience  flags  before  the  interleaving  is 
tilled  up.  We  certainly  would  not  re- 
commend any  of  our  friends  to  inter- 
leave any  book,  not  even  the  Bible, 
which  it  is  the  fashion  now  to  do,  that 
each  roan  may  become  "  bis  own  com- 
mentator." If  the  careful  study  of  h 
book  really  requires  page  by  page  an- 
notation or  analysis,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  use  of  paper  sewed  in  limp 
wrappers,  and  opening  freely,  in  pre- 
ference to  that  system  by  which  the 
paper  is  incorporated  with  the  book; 
for  then,  among  other  reasons,  the  book 
is  able  to  be  used  or  shown  without 
showing  at  the  same  time  the  labours  of 
which  one  may  have  become  ashamed, 
or  discloMUg  to  others  the  secrets  of  our 
studies. — Elsmsnts. 

425.  The  saying  quoted  by  C.  H.  K. 
occurs  in  Bev.  C.  Kingsley*s  lecture  on 
**  The  Limits  of  Exact  Science  as  ap- 
plied to  History,"  page  59,  a  work 
which,  with  many  signs  of  haste,  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  thought,  much  of 
which  is  Coleridgean  in  matter,  though 
not  in  form.  The  views  contained  in 
it  are  oppoeed  to  those  of  Goldwin 
Smith's  on  the  debatable  question, 
''Is  History  capable  of  a  Scientifio 
Construction  and  Bxposition?" — MaT' 
TU£\V  L. 


Cj^t  Samim*  Stdian. 


BEPOBTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPBOVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


The  JwitUcai  Sodeijf^  Edinburgh. — 
The  Juridical  Society  was  founded  on 
tbeS7th  February,  1773— the  year  in 
which  Bruce  returned  from  his  travels 
in  Abyssinia,  Warren  Hastings  became 
Geveraor-G«ieral  of  India,  and  the  first 
overt  set  of  rebellion  led  to  the  Ameri- 
war  of  independence.    On  that  day, 


twelve  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  became 
distinguished  in  their  diffVirent  profes- 
sions, met  toftether  and  determined  to 
institute  a  society  which  should  have 
for  its  object  the  mutual  improvemrat 
of  its  members;  and  that  process  was 
to  be  effected  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
law  of  Soothmd,  and  by  the  self-disci- 
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pUne  ineumbMit  Bpoo  yoong  mw  wbo 
Imposed  upon  thenneh^s,  and  on  each 
other,  the  ardnons  task  of  clearing  np 
all  the  difBcoltiea  of  Scotch  jnrispni- 
dence.  For  fire  yean  the  society  pros^ 
pered.  The  nmnben  increased,  and 
the  work  was  sednlooslj  performed. 
Winter  and  summer,  daring  the  legal 
session,  these  zealoas  disciplinarians  met 
in  the  ■  Scots  Law  Class,  or  John's 
coffee-honse,  once  a  week,  at  seren  o'clock 
a.m.,  snbject  to  a  fine  of  threepence  if 
they  missed  the  roll.  They  listened  to 
disoonrees  npoa  selected  passages  of 
John  Erskine's  ''Institutes  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland,"  published  in  that 
same  year  (1773),  posthumonslj,  and 
joined  afterwards  in  a  discussion,  that 
was  compulsory  on  all,  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  discourse,  lliey  conducted, 
with  due  respect  for  all  the  tedium  of 
court  procedure,  fictitious  trials  founded 
upon  imaginary  faots — a  pnxwss  that 
speaks  Tolnmes  for  their  enthosiasm, — 
and  they  considered  and  discussed  ab- 
struse points  of  law  with  an  ardour  and 
ingenuity  that  threatened  the  solution 
of  every  difikulty,  and  the  reduction  of 
legal  knowledge  to  a  certaiuty.  But 
fire  years  of  this  gratuitous  labour  was 
more  than  human  nature  could  endure, 
and  under  such  exactions  the  zeal  of 
the  young  enthusiasts  be^an  to  flag. 
The  murate-books  of  1778  show  no 
increase  of  numbers,  but  point  unmis- 
takably  to  an  irregularity  of  attendance; 
On  November  16,  1778,  the  minute 
of  the  night  runs  in  these  melan- 
choly terms, — ''Present,  Mr.  James 
Home,  solus.  There  being  no  quorum, 
nothing  was  done."  For  three  years 
from  this  time  there  is  no  recorded 
meeting  of  the  society;  but  in  the 
session  1781-82  new  life  was  breathed 
into  it  by  the  inflnx  of  Mghteen  mem- 
bers, among  whom  were  James  Wdfe 
Murrmy,  Thomas  Cranstonn,  and  John 
Clerk,  and  the  sedety  nvired.  From 
that  time  till  now  it  has  gene  on 
fiooriahing.  In  1782  the  fisat  volume 
of  the  "Juridical  Styles"  was  published, 
and  fetched  the  sum  of  £480,  an  offer- 
ing that  was  not  uBaooeptable  to  the 


treaiurer;  and  the  library,  wfaidi  ooiOh 
menoed  with  a  ballot-bor  and  a  volume 
of  Brskine^s  "  Small.  Institutes,"  began 
to  approach  to  the  dimensions  that  it 
has  now  rsMhed.  In  1797  tbe 
Logical  Society  was  amalgamated  witii 
the  Juridical,  on  the  understanding  that 
speculative  questions  were  occasionally 
to  take  the  place  of  legal  questions,  and 
that  essays  were  to  be  read  by  members 
of  the  society^-a  point  which  after- 
wards raised  much  uneasiness,  as  ap» 
pears  from  the  fact  that  a  motion  was 
brought  forward  to  the  eflect  that,  "  as 
it  has  been  ascertained  by  woeful  expe- 
rience that  essays  are  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  at  once  burdensome  to  in-> 
dividuals  and  corruptive  to  the  good 
taste  of  the  society,  it  is  highly  expe- 
dient to  annul  the  law  imposing  the 
dnty  of  essay-writing  f  and  this  motion,, 
though  ultimately  negatived,  met  witii 
very  considerable  support.  For  the 
next  twenty  years  the  society  went  on 
tbe  even  tenor  of  its  wi^;  bat  in  1822 
it  made  a  great  advance  towards  per- 
manent prosperity.  Up  to  this  time  it 
had  led  a  species  of  vagabond  existence. 
The  meetings  had  been  held  some* 
times  in  the  College,  sometimes  in  tkie 
Hall  of  tbe  Writers  tctbe  Signet,  some>- 
times  in  »  room  at  the  foot  of  Garrub- 
bar's  Close,  and  aftewards  in  Clyde- 
Street,  Jameses  Court;  Bank  Street, 
George  Street,  and  in  the  Boyal  Society's 
premises.  In  this  year  it  was  detei^ 
mined  that  a  jabilee  dianer  should  be 
held  on  the  26th  February,  the  fiftieth 
aoniversaiy  of  the  first  meeting.  It 
came  off  with  great  splendoar.  The 
Solicitor-General,  Mr.  James  Wedder- 
bum,  was  in  the  chair,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  James  Naime  and  Mr. 
James  L'Amy  acting  as  croupiers,  and 
by  Sir  Walter  ScoU,  the  wizard  of  the 
North;  Mt.  Jeffiray^  the  critic;  Mr. 
Coekbum,  bii^grsplier  of  Jeffrey;  Mr. 
Mottcrsiff,  Mr.  CranslooB,  and  Mr. 
Maovey  Nspier,  editor  of  the  "  Eneyde- 
psidia  firitannica,''&a  At  this  dimm 
the  question  of  a  permsnenl  habitatiai 
was  OMOted^  and  s  snbaeriptisn  opened 
which  soon  put  thsaooietyin  a  poaitioik 
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t»  pnithaM  th«  pramiflti  bow  oeeapied 
bf  tfaflm  in  40,  Charlotte  Sqoftn. 
f«m  the  dflto  of  thH  aoqatsitioB  their 
soceeH  as  a  aoeiety  hat  been  nninter- 
rapted,  and  at  the  preaent  time  their 
snmben  are  greater,  aod  their  funds 
aie  mere  floariahing,  than  they  haTe 
been  since  the  inetltution;  and  the  work 
it  perbape  aa  efficiently  performed  as  it 
was  io  the  early  days  of  yonthfal  en- 
thofliasm  that  ezhansted  itself  in 
GaimbbeR^s  Close. 

Maedufield  Yowng  Mm  9  Essay  and 
JXsenssum  Class. —  This  society  held 
its  fiist  quarterly  meeting  on  the  pre- 
mises of  the  Co-operative  Store,  San- 
derlaod  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Tues- 
day, Dec  Ist    The  president,  Mr.  John 
Johnson,  oocnpied  the  chair.     On  the 
seeounts  being  read,  it  was  seen  that 
there  was  a  considerable  sarplns  in  the 
treasnrer's  hands,  and  the  qaestion  of 
the  appropriation  was  mooted.    After 
an  interesting  discussion  it  was  unani- 
nonsly  resolved  that  it  should  be  ex- 
pended in  the  providing  of  a  dinner,  &C., 
for  the  members,  on  an  early  evening. 
Aid  we  would  here  take  the  opportunity 
of  recommending  other  similar  soctetiee 
to  act  in  a  like  manner;  for  we  believe 
there  ia  nothing  more  ealeolated  to  bind 
a  daea  together,  and  pfudooe  good  feel- 
ing among  ita  members,  than  occasion- 
ally  to  have  a  aoctal  gathering,  at  which 
the  interests  of  the  class  can  be  ami- 
cably diaoossed,  and  effiirts  made  to 
promote  ite  eahurgement  and  improve- 
ment»     The  following  gentlemen  were 
then  appointed  officers  for  the  ensuing 
qusrter:— -President,  Kr.  John  John- 
aecietary,  Mr.  W.  C.  Reddish; 
r,Mr.  William  Bamett;  auditors, 
Thomas    Hall    and    Thomas 
Smith.   The  American  War  is  the  qne»- 
tloB  at  prsssnton  the  U^,  having  been 
aUy  introduoed  some  weeka  beak  by 
Mr.  H.  Walker,  in  a  long  and  carsfoUy 
pwpaied  essay.    His  espouass  the  side 
of  the  UmoaiBta,  and  haa  been  snp- 
poited  by,  among  othen,  Mesma.  Judge, 
Johnson,  and  Godwin.    The  oppoaition 
haa  been  represented  by  Mesank  W. 


Bamett,  W.  C«  Reddish,  A.  Horobio, 
&c« 

Oreemoek  Philotopkieal  Soaehf^ — A 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Watt  Monument  on  Monday  evening, 
7tfa  December,  1868,  Allen  Park  Patoo, 
Esq.,  author  ef  *'  The  Web  of  Life,** 
&c,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  James  H. 
Stephens  read  a  paper  *'  On  Civiliza- 
tion," in  which,  after  dwelling  on  the 
importance  of  having  a  correct  theory 
of  civilization,  and  showing  the  wide 
and  difficult  bearings  of  the  question, 
he  concluded  that  the  aim  of  civilisa- 
tion is  to  place  man  in  the  condition 
most  favourable  to  his  earthly  develop- 
ment— 1,  by  rendering  the  supply  of 
his  bodily  wants  more  easy ;  3,  by  satis- 
fying, as  far  as  possible,  his  craving  for 
knowledge;  3,  by  securing  to  him  full 
liberty  of  opinion  and  action;  and  4, 
by  ministering  to  the  gratification  of  all 
the  higher  and  more  aasthetical  ele- 
ments of  his  nature.  The  paper 
throughout  was  characterized  by  ample 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  by  a 
very  rare  power  of  illustration,  at  once 
striking  and  ornate. 

The  Wkh  aod  PuUrniet^  Town  Men* 
oanUU  Ikbating  £beis«y.— There  bav^ 
been  debating  and  mntnal  improvement 
societies  in  this  town  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  but  the  above  assooiatkMi 
has  introdnosd  an  improvement  en- 
tirely novel  to  Caithnessian  debatere— 
by  challenging  the  Tonng  Men^s  Mutual 
Improvement  Soeie^  to  a  friendly  die- 
cussion.  This  came  off  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  November.  'Rie  subject 
for  debate  agreed  upon  was,  **  Wae  tb*^ 
oharacter  of  Oliver  Cromwell  worthy  of 
admiration?''  the  Mercantile  having  the 
affinnative.  Mr,  D.  Sutherland  opened 
tiie  debate.  He  very  ably  showed  tha 
true  charaeter  and  great  deeds  of  his 
hero,  and  then  appwiled  to  the  Tonng 
Men'e  Seoiety  to  take  an  impartial' 
view  of  hia  eharaoter.  Mr.  Jamea 
Robertson  opened  on  the  nsgative  for 
the  Tonng  Men's  Society.  After  a 
kag  tirade  on  the  <* bloody  ^imnt'a" 
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chancier,  he  read  a  poem,  writtfen  hj 
himaelf,  on  the  aabject  of  debate.  Its 
peculiar  style  and  originalitj  greatly 
amused  the  whole  ipeeting.  Mr.  Bae 
then  rose,  and  reasoned  the  question 
on  the  affirmative  rerj  logically,  and 
Mr.  6.  Sutherland  addressed  the  meet- 
ing on  the  negative.  The  rest  of  the 
members  spoke  on  their  respective 
sides  consecutively,  as  in  their  ordinary 
meetings.  The  discossion  terminated 
abont  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mr. 
A.  Duncan,  President  of  the  Mercantile 
Society,  who  occupied  the  chair,  after 
making  a  few  remarks,  said  he  hoped 
both  societies  would  be  benefited   by 


that  night's  lively  discussion,  either  by 
the  splendid  oratitms  from  some  of  the 
members,  or  the  poetic  e£Fusions  of  others, 
and  he  most  heartily  hoped  that  the 
Young  Men's  Association  would  return 
the  challenge  ere  another  year  would 
elapse.  Mr.  G.  Gaidar  responded  for  the 
Young  Men*s  Society,  and  stated  that 
he  had  never  spent  a  night  more  plea- 
santly in  debating  than  he  had  just 
done,  and  hoped  ^t  all  were  of  a  like 
opinion.  Mr.  George  M.  Sutherland, 
president  of  the  Young  Men's  Society, 
concurred  in  the  remarks  of  the  former 
speaker,  and  expressed  his  entire  satis- 
faction with  the  conduct  of  the  whole. 


®nx   €olUQinU    Course; 

OB,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTUBE. 


Odr  Collegiate  Course  was  sug- 
gested in  1861,  confessedly  and  pro- 
fessedly as  an  experiment.  We  thought 
of  the  enthusiastic  class  of  young  men 
who  ten  years  before  that  had  given 
their  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of 
that  series  of  pipers  on  **  The  Art  of 
Seasoning"  which  enriched  the  opening 
volumes  of  this  serial,  and  continued 
with  nnabated  seal  to  labour  with  the 
conductors  of  the  classes  then  opened , 
till  the  ilKhealth  of  one  dislocated  the 
machinery  of  the  scheme,  and  caused  its 
stoppsge.  We  know  that  for  this  aspir- 
ing class  there  were  since  opened  np 
channels  of  effective  examination  and 
attestation  of  which  we  could  not  boast, 
and  we  used  our  efforts  to  encourage 
«iioh  young  men  to  connect  themselves 
with  the  examination  schemes  of  "  the 
Society  of  Arts,"  the  local  examinations 
instituted  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Lon- 
don, &e.,  and  not  without  success.  We 
fancied,  however,  that  we  descried  a 
«omer  of  usefulness  unoccupied  still, 
ad  sought  to  convert  that  into  an 


active  and  stimulative  sphere  of  self- 
improvement  and  mental  industry. 

There  were,  it  seemed  to  us,  in  the 
villages  of  our  country,  engaged  in  daily 
labour,  young  men,  thoughtful,  though 
toiling,  whose  opportunities  of  extended 
and  constant  study  were  fewer  than  they 
could  wish;  in  our  great  towns,  persona 
whose  occupations  ill  suited  attendance 
on  classes,  and  who  were  hence  debarred 
from  advantages  open  to  others;  in 
all  places,  individnals  whom  acddent, 
necessity,  or  choice,made  stay-at-homes, 
but  whoee  ambition  stimulated  them  to 
attempt  studies,  and  endeavour  after 
the  joys  of  thought.  We  considered  the 
early  withdrawal  of  many  from  school 
to  farm,  factory,  mine,  warehouse,  or 
workshop,  to  whom  the  higher  avenues 
of  knowledge  were  practically  closed; 
and  we  imagined  that  by  <^eriog  s 
helper's  good-will,  some,  yea,  many  such 
would  have  been  atirred  up  to  enter 
upon  a  wise  employment  of  their  leisure 
hours,  under  such  direction  as  we  could 
give  for  the  guidance  of  their  voluntary 
exertions. 
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To  tiford  to  these  elwses,  and  others, 
ths  opportanity  of  contioning  and 
widcniDg  their  iotelleetoal  efforts  b^ 
yond  the  hours  and  the  scope  of  sofaool, 
we  offered  to  Titalize  their  hoors  with 
a  parpoM,  and  to  invest  their  scant 
leinire  with  the  new  interest  of  mental 
■otiritj.  We  proposed  to  devote  nome 
timc^  wpuott  and  thought  to  their  td/nea^ 
Iftoii— the  leading  ont  and  enltnriog  of 
their  intellectual  powcn.  After  some 
deUbemtion  and  consultation  we  formed 
a  plan,  and  gathered  eoadjntors  ronnd 
i»  who  thought  our  sdieme  held  in  it 
elements  of  good,  and  deserred  a  triaL 
Casting  our  thoughts  over  the  long  list 
of  mattem  which  might  be  made  snb- 
jecte  of  study,  we  fixed  upon  certain 
branches  possessing  wide  ioterett  or  dis« 
Ttsct  utilities.  In  these  we  proposed 
to  issue  study-testing  queries,  or  to  set 
industrj-deuunding  ezereisss,  and  Uid 
oar  scheme  before  our  renders.  By 
some  it  was  received  with  gladness,  bj 
some  with  respect,  and  bj  some  with 
indifference-,  bntwe  made  the  experi- 
ment in  the  hope  that  success  would 
JQStifj  our  calealatloos.  Let  us  franki/ 
oQofeas  that  we  have  been  somewhat 
100  sanguine  in  our  hopes  and  our 
estimate  of  the  progress  of  our  times; 
and  that  we  have  not  found  the  parties 
to  whom  we  addressed  our  care  so  much 
alive  to  the  need  and  importance  of 
self-culture  as  we  had  calculated  they 
were.  Some  there  were,  however,  who 
embraced  the  opportunity  we  offered 
with  eagerness,  and  laboured  with  assi- 
doitj  to  attain  its  benefits.  These 
have  deserved  that  we  should  say  their 
honourable  efforts  have  excited  our 
interest  and  admiration.  To  be  over- 
ssnguiue  is,  of'course,  a  fault  in  the 
construction  of  any  scheme,  end  to  this 
impotetion  we  have  exposed  ourselves. 
bni  the  measure  of  actual  good  accom- 
plished and  acknowledged  proves  thst 
«e  have  not  been  altogether  mistaken, 
while  the  experience  gained  in  the 
couise  of  carrying  on  the  department 
Items  likely  to  enable  us  to  modify  our 
mode  of  conducting  it  so  as  more  nearly 
to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  many,  and 


to  free  it  from  the  objections  felt  to  it 
by  some.  Though  obviously  without  sug- 
gestions from  those  interested  in  the 
work,  we  cannot  even  yet  claim  to  have 
dipcovered  the  certainly  best  scheme  of 
self-culture  for  the  dssses  appealed  to. 
Two  items  we  have  learned  must  be 
attended  to,  and  theee  are  that,  let, 
text-books  most  be  sssigned;  and,  Snd, 
that  constancy  in  transmission  must 
be  somewhat  relaxed. 

The  former  neceesity  arises  from  the 
curiously  diffused  disinclination  to  trust 
anything  but  book-learning,  common 
to  many  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
schools  where  mere  instruction  hsd 
taken  the  place  of  education,  and  from 
the  almost  reverential  regard  felt  for  a 
person  who  can  measure  his  progress  in 
learning  by  the  amount  of  book>work 
he  has  performed.  This  is  a  widely 
prevalent  mistake,  to  which  we  must, 
to  a  certain  extent,  defer.  We  do  not 
know  that  our  success  in  communicating 
the  desired  stimulus  to  study  will  be 
more  effectively  accomplished  by  this 
new  arrangement,  but  if  those  who 
really  desire  to  study  find  it  steadies 
their  resolution  and  suits  their  plans 
and  aims  better,  we  shall  readily  assent 
to  the  trial  of  their  suggestion. 

The  latter  necessity  arises,  unfortu- 
nately, from  causes  beyond  either  our 
control  or  that  of  those  who  are  most 
anxiously  sealoos  to  gain  the  fall  benefit 
of  our  course.  It  seems  that  there  occur 
in  almoet  every  occupation,  seasons  of 
great  urgency,  when  those  employed  in 
them  must  gmdgelessly  give  up  their 
ordinary  leisure  time  toexecutewhatever 
is  required  of  them  in  the  stress  of  the 
hour;  and  thess  interrupting  oocasions 
prevent  the  regular  monthly  transmis- 
sion of  packets  of  exercises.  Few  lives 
are  free  from  disturbing  causes  other- 
wise, which  incapacitate  the  mind  for 
extra  labour,  indispose  for  a  time  the 
mind  to  exertion,  and  make  the  liability 
to  do  a  voluntary  duty  discomforting. 
In  this,  again,  we  find  a  very  general 
obstftcle  to  our  former  scheme.  This 
we  propoee  to  remedy  by  making  the 
registration  of  exercises  quarterly,  and 
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■o  widcnmg  the  am  of  tiiM  in  which 
A  given  qiuntity  of  intallMtnal  effort 
BiMj  be  mode. 

We  oannot  bnt  ngret  that  there  is 
«  Teiy  wido-epreed  desire  Mnoog  novices 
in  self-ooltnre  to  effect  bj  greftt  dashes 
at  eortsin  studies  a  perceptible  degree 
of  prqgrass, — a  oommon  grndge  at  the 
sloir,  time-taking  advances  in  any 
•tody  they  are  capable  of  making.  We 
ouselves  do  not  believe  in  the  snccees 
of  these  immwuit  strokes  and  strides 
in  study.  As,  howeiver,  the  love  of 
intellectnal  effort  shines  in  the  student's 
heart,  notwithstanding  this  faith  in  the 
power  of  '*  grind"  and  "oram,"  we 
hesitate  to  disoonfage  it,  and  shall 
rather  hope  that  the  repetition  of  each 
act  of  study  may  deepen  the  stndent's 
habits  into  constancy.  We  ooosent, 
therefore,  to  this  alteration,  sa  a  variety 
in  conducting  the  classes  which  may 
make  them  more  suitable  as  induce- 
ments and  enticements  to  the  beginning 
of  acouree  of  steady  intellectual  endea- 
vour; and  hence,  as  excitants  in  some 
of  the  good  resolutbns  and  efforts  which 
may  be  productive  hereafter  of  good 
efiects. 

The  plan  we  oOa  to  do  our  beet  to 
work  out,  for  the  benefit  of  thoee  of  our 
readers  who  desire  to  pursue  a  oonrse 
of  self-culture,  is  as  follows,  via.  :— 

We  shall  open  directoiy  courses  of 
study  on  oertain  text-books  hereafter  to 
be  named,  but  purposely  ohoeen  for 
utility  combined  with  moderateness  of 
price,  upon  such  of  the  following  sub- 
jecta  as  may  be  found  suitable  and 
intoKSting  to  the  parties  for  whom 
these  courses  sie  intended,  which  may 
essily  be  shown  and  made  known  by  a 
notification  addressed  to  the  editor,  of 
the  intention  of  any  resder  to  do  his 
best  to  punue  a  course  of  study  in  any 
one  or  more  of  them,  via.: — 

Arithmetio,  Book«keeping,  Compo- 
sition, Geography,  Geology,  Grammar 
(English),  History,  Literature  (Eng- 
lish), Logic,  Moral  Philoso^y,  Poli- 
tical Sconomy,  Phonography,  Bhetoric, 
Writing,  Utin,  Gnek.  FrMioh,  and 


On  the  application  of  a  tnffident 
number  of  persons  desirous  of  studying 
any  of  the  above  branches—- for  whi£ 
preliminaiy  arrangemente  have  been 
made— the  clsasee  will  be  commenoed, 
the  text-books  will  be  aaeigned,  and  the 
course  to  be  pursusd  will  be  pointed 
out.  It  will  be  competent  to  tha 
studente  to  send  in  any  number  of 
exeroisee,  performed  according  to  the 
directions  given,  within  three  months 
from  the  commencement  of  the  class. 
These  will  be  registered  on  the  cover  as 
received,  and  will  be  arranged  and 
noted  in  a  class  register  once  each 
quarter. 

As  the  conducting  of  this  course  will 
involve  expense  in  the  transmiasioo, 
assorting,  and  re-transmitting  to  the 
several  ooIlaboratorB  of  the  exeraaes 
received,  as  well  as  in  oorreapendenee 
regarding  them,  it  is  rsquisite  that  a 
fee  of  one  ahUting  per  annum  be  paid 
by  each  student  on  enrolment  into  any 
one  class;  bnt  having  been  enrolled  ia 
one,  a  fee  of  sixpence  on^  will  bo 
charged  for  entrance  into  esch  subsa- 
quent  clsss. 

We  commend  the  forH^oiag  soheoM 
to  the  honest  consideration  of  our 
readers,  in  the  hops  that  they  will  aid 
us  in  csnying  out  ito  provisions — 1st, 
by  Joining  it  themselves  ai  once,  if  they 
feel  the  need  of  it;  and  2nd,  by  point- 
ing out  to  others  the  main  ^menU  of 
the  plan,  and  ite  adaptability  to  their 


Besides  the  advantoge  of  registration 
according  to  merit,  there  is  oflfored  to 
thoee  who  make  the  most  perceptible 
progress  in  any  of  the  bran^es  of  the 
cooTBe,  attested  "  certificates  of  merit,** 
forming  at  once  an  honourable  reward 
and  a  proof  of  industry  and  intelligenoe* 

In  addition  to  the  new  loglo  class — 
which  will,  if  wished,  be  opened  for 
beginners^ — we  design  to  supply  a — 

Cotarm  qf  prai&al  taodrdHt  m 
LojfiCt  for  those  who  have  attained  an 
acquaintance  with  ite  theory. 

We  also  propose  to  supply  a  series  of 
queries  to  whiah  rspliss  will  be  «x- 
pectad.  foonded  on  **  Batki^s  Aaal^ 
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of  BeUgioa,"  a  work  whidi  ponoaes 
special  merito  as  affording  a  tramiog  in 
tho  icicQce  of  cootrovtny  to  thoM  who 
Mn  to  laam  to  nad  Uiinkmglyy  and 


to  atady,  not  the  men  thought  pr»- 
lootid  to  the  mind,  bat  the  mode  in 
which  ideas  flow  from  and  follow  one 
another  in  their 


I^ihrsrsf  "^iatt^. 


H .  Baitdi  IB  to  iasne  ^  The  Town  of 
tiie  Cucades." 

Edward  Walford,  editor  of  "  Men  of 
the  Time,"  '^  Conntj  Familiee.'*  &c., 
ii  lab-editor  of  *  Onee  a  Week." 

Mr.  Smiles,  author  of  "  Self-Help," 
hc^  is  to  manage  the  Rtdhpay  Newtf  a 
weddy  paper. 

The  MiXfjfakr  MagoMme  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  moaeom  of  the  Tanities 
of  Midair — by  abandonment. 

H.  Edgar  Qainet  (b.  1803),  author 
of  "  The  Philoeopb J  of  the  Historj  of 
Fttnce,**  &c.,  has  in  the  press  a  work 
entitled, ''  La  RdvohOiony 

It  aeema  that  ^'Stannton's  Library 
Shikspere*  is  a  r^nrkU  of  the  text 
sod  notes  of  Bontledge's  **  Illnatrated 
Shakspere,**  and  is  not  editorially  snper- 
mtended  by  the  nominal  editor — who 
reeeired  £1,000  for  his  labonr  on  the 
Isttar  work  from  December^  1856,  to 
May,  1860.  Dyoe*8  edition  of  *<  The 
Works  of  William  Shakspere  "  has  been 
bcgnn^  and  is  favoorably  spoken  of  ae 
containing  a  text  of  great  Taloe. 

The  **  Essays  on  Langnage  and 
Literaiare,"  oontribated  to  the  Trans- 
aeliona  of  the  Philological  Society, 
&e.,  by  Thomas  Watte,  of  the  British 
Mnsenm,  are  in  preparation  as  a  collec- 
tive edition. 

Samnel  Buley  is  preparing  a  snpple- 
nent  to  his  Tolnme  '^  On  the  Seoeiyed 
Text  of  Shakspere's  Dramatic  Writings, 
and  its  ImproTement." 

A  new  edition  of  the  whole  works  of 
Chaaoer  (of  whom  see  a  memoir  in 
BrkiA  dmtroperttaUtt,  1860,  toL  i.) 
is  to  be  issued  from  the  CUrendon 
Oxford,  by  Mr.  Earle,  who  will 
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rerise,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  ori- 
ginal MSS. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Godfrey,  originator  and 
editor  of  the  EngUA  Chmrehaian,  is 
dead. 

Algernon  Thelwell,  Professor  of  Elo- 
cution at  King's  College,  and  author  of 
**  Lectures  and  Exercises  "  on  that  art, 
died  9th  December,  aged  68. 

Ludwig  B3me*s  (1786  —  1837) 
works,  in  twelTS  yolnmes,  haye  just 
been  issued  in  a  complete  edition.  He 
was  an  author  of  much  humour,  skill, 
and  efifectiyeoess. 

Edmund  Yates  (b*  1827),  author  of 
"  After  0£5oe  Hours,"  &c,  formerly  tub, 
is  now  editor  of  Temple  Bar^  in  which 
he  will  commence  a  new  talein  February. 

The  autograph  MSS.  of  the  ^  Sdenza 
Nuora  "  of  Vico  (of  whom  see  a  memoir 
in  BrUM  Controvertialist,  April,  1858), 
has  been  acquired  by  the  National 
Library  of  Italy;  also  seTesal  letters  of 
Taaso  and  Metastasio. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Bishop 
Berkeley  (1684^1753)  is  to  be  issued 
from  the  Clarendon  press,  Oxford, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Fxaser,  Pro 
feasor  of  Ix^c,  Edinburgh,  and  by  the 
Ber.  Henry  John  Boee,  B.D.,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  *' Encydopasdia  Metro- 
politana." 

Dr.  Strang,  the  celebrated  statisti- 
cian, author  of  '*  Glasgow  and  its 
Clubs,"  &c,  died  8th  December. 

It  is  said  that  an  autobiography  of 
Geo.  A.  Sah^  originally  composed  in 
French,  is  soon  to  be  issued. 

A/ac'iimUe  reprodootion  of  the  first 
folio  of  Shakspeie's  Plays  (1623),  in 
14  parts,  12s.  each,  to  form  a  Tolume 
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of  900  ptgeti  by  E.  W.  Ashbee,  the 
lithographer,  is  to  begin  this  month. 
Pabltkbed  by  Messrs.  Longman.  Eight 
gnineat  wiU  then  famish  the  Sbak- 
spere  stndent  with  a  power  of  refersnce 
now  attainable,  and  oTcn  rarely,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  £400. 

The  author  of  ''The  Man  of  the 
Honr"  is  Mr.  A.  Gladstone,  nephew  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  is 
said  to  contain  porirfiiti  of**  City  men." 

A  Dante  Festiyal  is  to  be  held  in 
May,  ,1865,  ip  commemoration  of  the 
600th  birthday  of  the  poet,  at  Florence. 

A  biograpby  of  Arohbi;||ibp  Whately 
is  in  prmration  by  his.  sqn,  Be  v.  Ed- 
ward Wnately,  chiefly  from  hiS*'.own 
memoranda  and  correspopdeoce'.  "^Se- 
lections from  his  serpaoos,  and  from''hist 
commonplaee-book,  are  abo  .in  the 
press. 

A  new  wor)^  on  "  Chnrch  and  State,** 
by  Lord  Bobert  Montague,  is  promised 
by  Messrs.  Longman. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  works  are  to 
be  issued  in  a  collected  edition,  with  an 
autohiomphical  memoir  edited  by  Mr. 
C.  HawKins. 

The  Longmans  have  had  moyeable 
types  of  the  Egyptian  character  pro- 
duced expressly  for  the  completion  of 
BuDsen's  work  on  '*£gypt*s  Place  in 
Uoiversal  History." 

The  census  of  1861  enumerates  the 
"  authors,  sditors,  and  writers  "  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  as  1,528  males  and  145 
^females,  an  iocrease  altogether  of  five 
dozen  over  those  of  1851;  24  of  the 
former.  86  of  the  latter. 

Gibbon  s  '*  Peclioe  and  Fall  **  is  being 
translated  ipto  Arabic  by  Sheikh  Fans 
Effiiodi  Shedmk. 

Ber^ Orby  Shipley  is  editiog  "Lyra 
Messianica,**  original  and  selected. 

Dr.  C.  Maekay  (b.  1814),  author  of 
**  Voices  from  the  Crowd,"  &c.,  has  in 
the'  prcfs  ^  Stodiss  from  the  Antique, 
and  Sketches  from  Nature,**  a  book  of 
poems. 

**  Li^  of  the  Lord  Mayors  of  Lon- 
dep,**by  Mrs.  BaH,  are  announced. 

Henry  Fawcett,  M.A.,  author  ^  a 
"Manual  of  Folitical  Economy,*'  has 


been  appointed  (unendowed?)  Professor 
of  that  scienoe  at  Cambridge. 

Ber.  J.  B.  ITCaul  is  -preparing  a 
Biography  of'  his  father.  Dr.  A. 
M'CanL 

Messrs.  Mnrray  promise  Vols.  L  to 
III.  of  a  new  edition  of  Pope'a  Works, 
with  new  Life,  Introdaction,  and 
Kutsa,  by  the  Ber.  WhitweU  Elwin, 
editor  of  the  QMUim4jf. 

Wm.  Bobson,  nthor  of  ''The  Old 
Playgoer,**  **  The  Great  Sieges  of  Hia- 
tory,"  translator  of  Michaod's  "Cm- 
sades,**  Bonneehose*s  "France,**  &C., 
died  17th  Mot.,  aged  78. 

J.  Neaberg*s  translation  of  Carlyle*s 
"Frsderiok.**  has  been  issued  as  a 
people's  editbn. 

Presoott*8  <*  Life,**  by  George  Ticknttr, 
is  auL 

Cousin,  it  is  sud,  has  bequeathed  his 
extensiTe  library  to  the  Statue. 

Imm.  Bekker,  professor  of  Greek,  Ber- 
lin (whershewasbom,  1785),has  repub- 
lished in  one  work  all  that  he  has 
written  on  Homer  for  half  a  oentuiy. 

'*  luTcstigations  regarding  Borne,**  by 
Theod.  Mommsen,  are  promised. 

"  Comeille,  Shakspere,  and  Goethe," 
is  the  title  of  a  pam^Iet  issued  at 
Berlin. 

P.  B.  Duncan,  author  of  an  "Essay  on 
Sculpture,*' &e.,died  12th  inst,aged  92. 

An  authorised  Commentary  on  the 
Scriptures  has  been  projected  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  to  be  edited  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  thirty  of  the  best  men  in  the 
Church  of  England  have  been  chosen  as 
coUaboraieurt, 

Prof.  Goldstticker  is  preparing  a 
"  Concise  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of 
Sanscrit.'* 

Benan  is  prsparing  "  Lives  of  the 
Apostles." 

A  mem(nr  of  Madame  de  Lamartins, 
with  specimens  of  her  liters  ry  produc- 
tions, will  shortly  appear. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Lowell,  author  of  "  Bi^- 
low  Papers,**  &c.,  is  to  edit  a  *'  CoUeo- 
tion  of  Old  English  Plnys,"  and  Richard 
G.  White  is  to  edit  a  new  edition  of 
Sbakspersb 
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PR.  JOSEPH  BUTLEE-THE  LOGIC  OF  ANALOGY. 

BxASOir  and  Faith  are  the  twin  guides  of  human  life.  The  former 
searches  for  certaiiity  and  truth,  the  latter  contents  herself  with  cre- 
dibility and  trustworthiness.  Ejiowledge  is  certainty  resulting 
from  reasoning ;  it  is  perspicuous,  systematic,  and  objectiye.  Li 
its  highest  form  it  constitutes  science.  Belief  is  credibihUr  attained 
by  reasoning;  it  is  satisfying,  efiective,  and  subjective.  Its  noblest 
iiiue  is  religion.  A. moral  act  performed  in  consequence  of  know- 
ledge is  right,  but  seldom  looked  upon  as  meritorious.  Amoral 
act  having  its  origin  in  faith,  even  when  miBtaken,  excites  admira- 
tion, and  is  credited  with  worthiness.  Merit  is  possible  only  where 
there  has  been:  choice.  Choice  is  the  result  of  determination,  t.  e,, 
a  decision  of  the  will  in  a  case  admitting  of  other  preferences  or 
volitions  than  that  made.  The  region  of  merit,  therefore,  lies 
within  the  region  of  faith.  Man  is  a  being  placed  amid  both  actu- 
alities and  possibilities  as  a  self-directing  agent.  Among  actualities, 
when  hp^ltnows  them,  he  can  hold  his  course  imchequeredly  and 
sure ;  among  possibilities  the  danger  of  wandering  and  error  arises. 
It  is  to  activity  in  the  latter  sphere  that  merit  and  demerit  are 
assigned.  It  is  to  influence  decisions  in  this  region  that  rewards 
are  offered,  or  that  threats  are  made.  The  unconditional  assent  of 
every  sane  mind  is  unresistingly  given  to  the  objective  and  tho 
actual.  No  such  overpowering  force  exists  among  tne  multitude  or 
possibilities  amid  which  man's  life-day  is  spent,  or  this  would  be  no 
state  of  probation.  Were  the  evidences  and  objects  of  faith  as  full,, 
obvioua,  and  impressive  as  those  of  the  experiences  out  of  which 
reason  constructs  the  sciences,  there  would  be  no  trial  or  discipline- 
of  will,  passion,  or  prejudice ;  no  exercise  of  self-denial,  humility,  or 
hones^  of  thought ;  no  employment  of  singleness  of  heart,  guar- 
dianahip  of  motives,  or  training  to  submissireness  and  obedienoe. 
Where  there  are  no  difficulties  there  are  no  triumphs. 

The  entire  system  of  nature  is  one  in  which  reason  and  faith  are  • 
co-active,  not  mimical.    Any  enforced  antithesis  is  unnatural  and 
absurd.    Each  has  its  due  field  in  the  labour  of  life.    Beason  goea  . 
forth  to  subject  all  things  to. science ;  faith  exerts  herself  to  subdue 
all  life  to  religion:  the  former  is  the  lord  of  inteUectoal,  the 
latter  the  mistress  of  moral,  life.    To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
unknown  from  the  known — to  extend  the  subjugating  power  of  ~ 
experience  beyond  the  range  of  the  immediate — to  stretch  the 
iBfloences  of  the  human  will  beyond  the  circle  which  the  sceptre  of 
experience  can  touch,  man  employs  logic.     Logic  consents  to  aid 
him,  if  he  will  obey  her  laws.    These,  therefore,  are  decreed  to  be 
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irrefragable.  Logic  accepts  the  premises  supplied  to  it,  and,  by 
an  impartial  appUcation  of  its  laws,  determines  tbe  result  whicn 
must  follow  from  their  acceptance.  Beason  brings  its  inductions  to 
the  "  mistress  of  the  sciences,"  and  she  precipitates  the  truths  they 
3rield.  Faith  brings  the  analogies  she  has  observed,  and  "the 
queen  of  thought "  spreads  out  before  her  the  results.  Inductions 
and  analogies  are  thinkable,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  thinkable  logic 
is  the  sole  administratrix.  There  must,  therefore  be  a  logic  of 
analogy,  as  well  as  a  logic  of  induction.  The  logic  of  induction  is 
weU  knofrn ;  the  logic  of  analogy  has  scarcely  found  a  place  in 
■oienoe.  The  merit  of  seeing  tne  true  place  and  the  due  im- 
portance of  analog,  as  a  method  of  reasoning,  was  reseryed  for  a 
man  of  humble  origin,  but  of  extraordinary  powers ;  one  who,  by 
his  disooyery,  lift^  himself  from  the  common  ranks  of  men  into 
that  of  worid-benefactors— Dr.  Joseph  Butler. 

Plato  has  wisely  said  there  are  tiiree  criteria  of  trutii'— experience, 
pradence,  and  reason.  Experience  supplies  induction  wh^  its 
materials ;  prudence  depends  upon  analogies ;  reason  usee  both  for 
the  hannony  of  life  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  soul :  for  the  highest 
form  of  life  is  that  in  which  fktth  and  reason,  by  unity  of  influence, 
teach  man  to  know,  appreciate,  and  tmst  in  science  and  religion, 
and  by  a  happy  consilience  bring  into  harmonious  aotinty  the 
intellectual  ana  moral  capacities  of  numan  nature. 

Leaving  the  logic  of  induction— of  which  Bacon  had  but  lately 
become  the  re«interpreter — to  science,  as  the  true  bams  for  reason- 
ing regarding  actualities,  Butler  reclaimed  to  religion  the  logic  of 
analogy— -the  method  of  reasoning  on  probabilities,  possibilities,  and 
presumptions. 

The  relevancy  of  analogy  as  a  principle  of  reasoning  is  as  great  as 
liiat  of  induction,  though  the  one  has  been  much  less  studied  than 
the  other.  The  mind,  by  an  original  impulse  or  desire,  feels  oon- 
stniined  to  reduce  all  its  knowledge  to  the  unity  of  a  system; 
hence,  if  it  observes  a  number  of  objects  (ideas),  referrible  to  the 
same  class,  possessed  of  any  special  attribute,  it  infers  that  all 
objects  referrible  to  that  class  possess  the  same  attribute— ^im^- 
tian;  and  if  it  observes  that  certain  similarities,  essential  and  mate- 
rial, cohere  and  exist  in  one  or  more  objects  (ideas),  these  objects 
jure  alike,  or  nearlj^  alike,  in  pronortion  to  their  identities — anaiogy. 
Induction  is  the  instrument  of  reason ;  anal0|;y,  of  fkith.  Logic 
oveiTules  both,  and  subjects  them  to  a  criticism  mtended  to  preserve 
their  fbrmal  adherence  to  the  laws  of  inference,  and  their  real  har- 
mony with  the  requirements  of  truth. 

Analogy  is  the  identity  of  ratios  and  the  similarity  of  relatiooa. 
**  Although  proportion  strictlj  signifies  the  habitude  or  relation  of 
one  quantity  to  another,  yet,  in  a  looser  and  translated  sense,  it  hath 
been  applied  to  signify  all  similitude  of  relations  or  habitudes 
whatsoever."*    **  Employed  as  an  argument,  analogy  depends  npon 

•  Berkeley*!  "  Minnto  Philosopher/'  Dklogve  IV.,  SI. 
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the  eanon — ^Tbe  same  attributes  may  be  assigned  to  distinct  but 
similar  things,  provided  they  can  be  shown  to  accompany  the  points 
of  resemblance  in  the  things,  and  not  in  the  points  of  difference."  * 
It  has  two  conditions,  viz.,  Ist,  that  two  or  more  of  the  particulars 
with  whidi  the  reasoning  is  concerned  must  be  known  to  agree  in 
the  posaession  of  some  one  or  more  attributes.  In  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  points  of  similarity  is  the  likelihooa  of  the  inferred 
coincidence  in  o^her  points  to  be  correct.  2nd,  that  the  pai^icakrs 
agree  in  positive  characteristics  and  essential'  matter. 

The  law  of  similarity  is — ^that  realities  or  ideas  resembling  each 
other  suggest  each  other ;  of  which  the  sub-law  is— Iftiat  the  greater 
the  eoncomitancy  of  resemblances,  the  more  actively  and  accurately 
re-auggeation  occura.  Analogy  is,  therefore,  founded  on  ezpe- 
rienoe,  inasmuch  as  it  reasons  from  a  collection  of  obaerrations 
r^u-ding  the  properties  of  the  more  known  to  the  inference  of 
atfaributea  possessed  by  Idie  less  known.  It  is  essential,  of  oourse, 
tiiat  the  known  agreeing  points  exceed  the  known  diverse  ones,  and 
that  the  inference  be  £tiwn  from  the  material  attribute  or  attri- 
butes on  which  the  consequences  involved  in  the  reasoning  depend. 
The  extent  of  ascertained  resemblance,  compared  first  with  the 
amount  of  ascertained  difference,  and  next  with  the  extent  of  the 
miexplored  region  of  unascertained  properties,  forms  the  measure  of 
the  strength  of  the  reasoning  involved  in  any  aAalogical  argument. 
Bttsoning  by  "  analogy,"  therefore,  "  is  certain  in  proportion — Ist, 
to  ihe  number  of  congruent  observations ;  2ndj  to  the  number  of 
the  congruent  characters  observed  ;  3rd,  to  the  importance  of  these 
characters,  and  their  essentiality  to  the  objects ;  and  4th,  to  the 
certainty  that  the  characters  really  belong  to  the  objects,  and  that 
a  mrtial  correspondence  exists."  f 

Sutler,  as  we  have  said,  first  appreciated  the  true  value  of  analogy 
as  a  form  of  reasoning,  and  as  a  means  of  "  leading  us  on  without 
leading  us  agtray"  1  am  aware,  of  course,  that  many  of  the  elder 
logicians  hinted  at  its  power,  and  that  Sudiger  (1673 — 1731)  had 
given  it  a  specific  place  in  logic— ^an  improvement  in  which  he  has 
been  followed  by,  among  other  Continental  schoolmen,  Crousas,  Maas, 
Xrog,  Hoffbaner,  Esser,  and  Fries— -an  example  too  little  followed 
by  our  own  philosophical  writers ;  but  no  one,  we  believe,  will  dis- 
pute our  affinnation  that  the  earliest  efiective  writer  on  analogy  was 
the  penon  of  whose  life  we  now  proceed  to  give  the  reader  a  brief 
■keteh. 

Joseph  Butler  was  bom  May  18th,  1692,  at  Wantage,  a  small 
town  aituat^d  in  the  Yale  of  the  White  Horse.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  the  eight  children  of  Mr.  Thomas  Butler,  a  retired  linen 
and  woollen  draper,  then  residing  at  the  Priory  in  the  outskirts 
of  that  irregularly  built  Berki^ire  market  town.  Tlie  tenant  of  the 
Priory^  a  man  of  no  slight  importance  in  the  sparse  community  of 

*  TfaMwou's  **  Lairs  of  TbMght,"  Part  IV.,  123; 
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which  he  was  a  member,  though  oomiected  with  the  body  of  In- 
dependents as  a  worshipper,  permitted  hit  son  Joseph  to  receive  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  free  grammar  school  of  his  native 
place,  then  under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  Philip  Barton,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Here  he  displayed  such  aptitude  for  learn- 
ing, and  gave  such  indications  of  talent,  that  his  parents  resolved  to 
educate  him  for  the  Christian  ministry,  in  the  persuasion  to  which 
they  themselves  were  attached.  He  was,  for  tnis  purpose,  placed 
in  an  academy  intended  for  the  training  of  Dissentmg  clergymen, 
where  the  education  was  exact  and  critical,  and  though  professional 
yet  liberal.  The  tutor,  Mr.  Samuel  Jones,  was  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability  and  skill.  His  establishment  was  at  first  set  up 
in  Gloucester,  but  was  subsequently  removed  from  that  county 
city  to  the  market  town  of  Tewkesbury,  about  ten  miles  distant. 
Singularly  enough,  Butler  had  for  fellow-pupils  in  this  seminary, 
Samuel  (afterwards  Dr.)  Chandler,  the  emment  Nonconformist 
divine  of  Old  Jewry,  London,  1693 — 1766,  and  Thomas  Seeker, 
who  afterwards  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  this 
academical  institution,  by  Severn's  side,  the  foundations  of  theo- 
logical learning  were  thoroughly  laid  in  the  minds  of  those  three 
life-friends.  Of  the  singular  acuteness  which  his  mind  possessed, 
Butler  gave  proof  in  those  remarkable  letters — the  first  of  which  is 
dated  Nor,  4th,  1713 — ^which  he  addressed,  while  yet  a  student  in 
Tewkesbury,  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  (1675 — 172i»),  whose  sermons 
on  the  Evidences  delivered  in  1704  and  1706»  in  London,  as  *'  the 
Boyle  Lectures,"  expanded  into  the  form  of  treatises,  had  been 
published  but  shortly  before,  and  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  theological  student.  Those  massive  volumes  on  "The  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God,"  and  "The  Evidences  of  Natural  and 
Bevealed  Beligion,"  have  secured  to  their  author  a  lasting  Euro- 
pean reputation  as  a  metaphysician  and  a  theologian.  Of  the  worth 
of  the  it  priori  argument  employed  by  the  lecturer  there  may  be  some 
doubts  justly  entertained,  but  of  the  force,  profundity,  elaboration, 
and  piety  of  the  treatises  Clarke  supplied  to  the  world,  there  can 
be  little  question.  Yet  in  his  twentieth  year  Butler  could  wend 
his  way  through  these  labyrinthine  metapKysics  with  fearless  foot, 
keen  eye,  st^dy  head,  and  critical  intellect,  and  win  from  his 
opponent  the  best  of  all  commendations,  a  correspondence  in  which 
Clarke  laboriously  replied  to  the  objections  of  his  youn^  anonymous 
critie-^a  correspondence  made  classic  by  being  published  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  as  an  appendix  to  his  learned  and  thoughtful  speculations, 
as  fuUy  up  to  "the  height  of  the  great  argument."  It  forms  a 
splendid  specimen  of  metaphysical  controversy,  and  the  courtesy 
of  noble  and  weU-matehed  minds.  "In  that  correspondence," 
says  the  Bev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  "he  [Butler]  appears  as  a  young 
man,  questioning  with  a  modesty  and  subtlety  which  were  no  leas 
characteristic  of  him  in  his  latest  years,  those  demonstrations  of  the 
necessary  existence  and  omnipresence  of  Gk>d  which  seemed  to 
Clarke,  and  to  many  besides  him,  so  decisive.    He  wishes  to  think 
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Clarke's  argoments  imfiragable.  About  the  conclQsioii  he  had  no 
kind  of  doubt,  bat  he  aeea  gaps  in  the  proof.  He  is  most  ready 
to  hare  his  objections  confuted;  but  though  he  feels  the  great 
condescension  and  the  great  ability  of  Choke's  replies,  they  do 
not  wholly  content  him.  ^ay,  some  fresh  difficulties  arise  out  of 
the  attempts  at  solution.  •  •  •  On  the  whole,  we  believe  we  are 
not  wrong  in  considering  these  letters,  though  dry  in  themselves, 
fuller  of  philosophical  suggestions  than  most  that  are  extant  in  our 
linguage ;  above  all,  as  distinctlT  marking  out  the  course  which 
BnUer  was  to  follow  throughout  nis  life."  * 

It  is  rather  for  the  quality  noted  in  the  preceding  sentence,  than 
for  the  ingenuity  of  thought  and  mastery  of  argument  they  display, 
we  value  and  notice  this  epistolary  controversy  between  the  pre- 
cocious  Tewkesbury  student  and  the  Bector  of  St.  James's,  West- 
minster, ike  Chapliun  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  In  Butler's  third 
letter— there  are  five  in  aU — the  following  noticeable  sentence  occurs : 
— **  1  am  too  well  acquainted  with  mymlf  to  think  my  not  under- 
standing an  ari^ument  a  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is 
either  improperly  expressed,  or  not  conclusive — unless  I  can  clearly 
show  the  defect  of  it.  I  denpt  to  search  after  truth  a$  the 
buiiness  vf  tuy  Itfe**  To  this  honourable  resolution  he  adhered. 
This  spirit  ofhonest  investigation,  this  brave  consdentiousness  and 
truth-search  he  manifested  throughout  life.  It  was  a  marked  cha- 
racteristic of  his  whole  manner  ot  thought  and  action. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  at  which  he  should  take  active  duty 
upon  him,  and  adopt  his  professional  life.  His  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  led  hun  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  importance  of 
the  step  now  before  him,  and  he  hesitated  to  take  it.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  tenets  on  church  government  held  by  the  Pres- 
byterian sect,  to  which  his  parents  were  attached,  and  for  ministiv 
in  which  he  was  educated,  were  less  conformable  to  scriptural  truth 
and  the  divine  order  which  should  reign  in  an  ecclesiastical  con- 
federacy, than  the  nominal  and  legal  Church  of  the  nation.  In  this 
belief,  notwithstanding^  the  entreaties  of  his  father,  and  the  remon- 
strances of  many  distinguished  Nonconformist  divines,  who  antici- 
pated for  him  a  useful  and  honourable  career  as  a  fellow-labourer 
with  them,  he  withdrew  from  the  Tewkesbury  Theological  Seminary, 
conformed  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  entered  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  March  17th,  1714,  as  a  commoner. 

To  this  decision  he  seems  to  have  been  untempted  by  any  possi- 
bilities of  interest,  or  by  any  private  aim.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  outgrowth  of  a  )>ainful  but  sincere  conviction.  The  tenacity  of 
his  resolution  won  his  father's  consent,  and  he  became  a  student  at 
Oxford,  and  a  Churchman,  with  his  good-will  if  not  his  approbation. 

Under  the  provostship  of  the  J&ev.  G^rge  Carter,  D.D.,  he 
pursued  the  round  of  studies  then  prevalent  in  Oriel,  which  was 
somewhat  exceptional  for  giving  an  attention  to  logic,  not  then 
common  among  the  colleges  of  Oxford — which,  so  far  as  regarded 

•  **  Modem  Pbiloiophy,"  chap.  viiL,  p.  459. 
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learning,  wore  deeply  immersed  in  *'the  doagh  of  abuemeni.'* 
Here  he  bad  the  good  fortune  to  fonn  an  intimaoj  with  tbe  Ber. 
Edward  Talboir— iSberwards  Archdeacon  of  Berks,  second  son  of 
Dr.  Talbot,  Bishop  sucoessively  of  Oxford,  Salisbury,  and  Durham, 
and  yonueer  brother  of  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot, — ^wnose  good  offices 
followed  him  through  life.  Of  Butler's  entrance  into  orders  we 
haye  no  account,  though  it  is  probable  he  was  admitted  by  bia 
friend's  father.  His  autogra]^  is  found  in  the  registers  of  baptisms 
and  burials  of  the  parish  of  Hendred,  about  four  miles  east  of  his 
native  town  Wantage,  of  which  £dward  Talbot  was  then  the 
incumbent,  for  whom,  it  is  probable,  he  was  at  that  time  officiating. 

His  first  known  regular  ministerial  charge  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1718,  by  Sir  Joseph  Jdcyll,  Master  of  the  Bolls,  at  the 
instance  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke — whose  friendship  he  had  gained  in 
the  controyersy  they  had  waged  on  the  proper  philosophical  grounds 
of  a  "  Demonstration  of  the  JBeing  and  Attributes  of  God," — and  of 
Mr.  Talbot.  This  was  the  office  of  preacher  at  the  Bolls'  Court, 
the  duties  of  which  he  fulfilled,  "  through  a  course  of  eight  yearsy" 
with  an  originality  and  ability  of  which  he  has  giyen  us  the  means 
of  judging  by  the  publication  of  '*  Fifteen  Sermons,"  preached  at 
the  Bolls'  Chapel,  not  specially  selected,  but  though  taken  from 
amongst  many  others,  in  a  great  measare  accidentally,  haying  "  that 
uniformity  of  thought  and  design  whic^  will  always  be  found  in 
ti^e  writings  of  the  same  person  when  he  writes  with  simplicity  and 
in  earnest."  On  these  sermons  the  reputation  of  Butler  as  a  moral 
philosopher  is  based,  for  therein  lie  before  us  his  thoughts  on 
"  Human  Nature ;  or,  Man  considered  as  a  Moral  Agent.' -  They 
were  published  in  1726. 

Butler  had  taken  no  de^pree  at  the  Uniyersity  before  entering 
into  orders,  but  it  was  considered  adyisable  that  ne  should  acquire 
some  titular  mark  of  a  collegiate  education,  and  on  June  10th,  1731 » 
he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Ciyil  Law,  without  nroceeding 
through  Arts.  About  this  period  both  loye  and  frienoship  were 
aotiye  in  Butler's  mind ;  but  while  the  former  was  extinguished  by 
the  death  of  his  cousin—whose  character  and  memory,  combined 
with  his  own  affection,  he  expressed  in  an  acrostic  epitaph-*-the 
latter  acquired  object  on  object  on  whieh  to  expend  itself.  His 
former  schoolfellow.  Seeker,  after  preaching  among  the  Presby- 
terians, in  whose  tenets  he  had  been  bred,  hi^  withdrawn  from  the 
ministerial  profession,  and  had  gone  to  Paris  to  study  medicine. 
Butler  spoke  of  him  in  suoh  terms,  and  expressed  his  grief  at  his 
loss  to  the  ministry  so  feelingly  to  Talbot,  that  his  friend  asked 
him  to  make  oymrtures  to  Seeker  to  join  the  church  of  which  he  had 
become  a  member.  After  deliberation.  Seeker  entered  himself  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  was  made  chaplam  to  Bishop  Talbot,  who 
presented  him  with  the  liying  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  about  seyen 
miles  from  Durham,  shortly  afterwards  ex(^anflred  for  Byton,  in  the 
same  county.  The  same  patron  conferred  the  liying  of  Haughton* 
le-Skeme,  near  Darlington,  on  Buder  in  the  same  year.    By  the 
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iB&ifiiifie  of  Secker»  who  aeemi  to  haye  liad  a  quick  eye  for  buaineaa 
and  preferment,  Butler  was,  in  a  short  time,  removed  to  the  rectory 
of  Stanhope,  one  of  the  richest  parsonages  in  England,  having  an 
income  of  upwards  of  £4,000  ner  annum.  Thus  Butler  was  not 
only  nreferred  and  enriched,  oat  preserved  from  impoverishing 
hioM^  by  the  building  of  a  new  house*  of  which  Haughton  stood 
in  need. 

In  the  almost  thorough  isolation  of  Stanhope,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wear,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Castle  hill,  on  the  rising  grounds 
leading  to  St.  Thomas's  Church,  in  the  fields  and  along  the  Lanes,  in 
student  walks  or  pastoral  rides,  in  garden  strolls  or  library  medi« 
tations,  in  the  intervals  of  pulpit  preparation  or  of  rectorial  duty, 
while  Ihe  hum  of  industry  and  nistory  was  going  on  around  him— 
especially  when  night  fell,  and  the  quiet  stars  uone  looked  wake- 
fuuy  upon  the  shy,  abstracted,  and  self*diatrustful  thinker,  the 
masterful  mind  of  that  faithful  clergyman  built  up  the  grand  mag- 
nificence of  a  fortress,  on  which  the  assaults  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Christian  faith  might,  he  believed,  ply  all  the  arts  of  controversy  in. 
vain.  Without  ceasing  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  to  the  poor, 
aod  an  honest  admonisher  of  the  rich,  he  yearned  to  erase  the 
deplorable  distinction  of  his  age,  "  aai  avowed  scorn  of  religion  in 
Bome,  and  a  growing  disregard  of  it  in  the  generality."  A  xnode  of 
accomplishing  this  ne  saw,  if,  leaving  the  scholastic  deductions  of 
theology,  he  should  lay  the  foundations  of  his  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  same  ground  as  modern  science— Experience ;  and  to 
this  work  he  devoted  his  time,  thought,  and  genius. 

Hitherto  Butler  had  divided  the  year  between  his  city  duties  at 
the  Bolls  and  the  duties  involved  in  his  country  appointment;  How 
he  resigned  his  office  in  the  city,  and  devoted  himself  conscien- 
tiously to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  pastorate  at  Stanhope. 
Here,  however,  private  grief  and  over-indulgence  in  studious  habita 
uddied  his  spirit,  and  made  him  the  victim  of  melancholy— -a  melan- 
eholy  only  slightly  relieved  by  the  supervision  of  two  editions  of 
his  "Fifleen  Sermons."  Seeker  noticad  this  "perilous  stuff" 
donding  his  brow,  dimming  his  eye,  and  cai^ering  liis  mind ;  and 
having  himself  been  promoted,  in  1732,  to  be  king's  chaplain  and 
xeoior  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  h^  took  an  opportunity  of  mention- 
ing his  friend  to  Queen  Caroline  as  a  person  of  unusual  merit. 
Tm  Queen  exclaimed  that  she  thought  Butler  was  dead ;  and  on 
asking  Bishop  Blackbume  if  it  were  not  so,  he  replied,  "  No,  madam  f 
not  demd^  but  imried"  On  the  accession,  in  1733,  of  Charles,  Earl 
Talbot,  to  the  Chancellorehip,  the  recluse  was  brought  back  to 
Looidon  society  by  being  chosen  his  lordship's  chaplain,  to  which  was 
also  added  a  prel>end  in  the  cathedral  of  Bobhester ;  and  on  his  way 
to  the  metropolis  to  enter  upon  these  preferments,  he  halted  ai 
Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  8th  December, 
1733.  In  1736,  Butler  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  the 
(^leea,  and  ismAiaed  so  till  her  death,  20th  November,  1737. 

It  had  heea  the  custom  of  Queen  Caroline  to  bring  togethec 
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around  her,  irom  seven  to  nine  in  the  evening,  a  number  of  conge* 
nial  spirits,  to  fomisli  her  with  the  excitement  of  intelligent  and 
philosophical  oonversation  in  a  £ree,  easy,  and  familiar  manner, 
nnrestniined  by  the  strict  etiquette  of  the  court.  To  these  meet- 
ings of  learned  and  ingenious  men,  most  of  those  who  had  attained 
any  eminence  by  their  literary  abilities  were  welcomed.  The  clever, 
good-tempered,  beautifol,  and  sternly  Protestant  Qneen — who  had 
refused  Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  rather  than  change  her 
religion,  and  had  vanquished  a  Jesuit,  who  had  been  sent  to  convert 
her,  in  an  argument  regarding  the  true  faith~>dear]y  delighted  in 
controversy,  especially  religious  controversy.  Among  those  who 
attended  these  "  evenings  at  home  "  we  read  the  names  of  Clarke, 
Butler's  co-respondent  in  regard  to  the  demonstration  of  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God;  Berkeley*  author  of  the  "Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge ;"  Hoadley,  the  biographer  of  Clarke,  and  the 
leader  in  the  Bangorian  controversy ;  Sherlock,  also  a  Bangorian 
and  author  of  "The  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy;"  Seeker,  the 
fellow-student  and  life-friend  of  Butler ;  "Warburton ;  the  poet 
Young ;  and  Butler  himself,  of  whose  writings,  conversation,  and 
virtues  her  Majesty  entertained  the  highest  possible  opinion,  and 
from  whose  own  nands  she  received  the  sacrament  privately. 
Greorge  II.  did  not  neglect  his  wife's  favourite  after  her  decease. 

The  thoughtful  hours  spent  in  Stanhope  had,  meanwhile,  pro- 
duced their  well-matured  fruit.  In  1736  he  had  published  "  The 
AnsJogy  of  Natural  and  Eevealed  Beligion  to  the  Order  of  Nature," 
which  Lord  Brougham  caUs  "  the  most  argumentative  and  philoso- 
phical defence  of  Christianity  ever  submitted  to  the  world ;"  and 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  pronounces  to  be  "the  most  original  and 
profound  work  extant  in  any  language  on  the  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion." These  opinions  we  may  afterwards  estimate,  but  shall  now 
follow  the  course  of  events  by  which,  as  Walpole  epigrammatically 
asserts,  "  he  was  wafted  to  the  see  of  Durham  on  a  cloud  of  meta- 
physics ;"  though  the  process,  as  Archbishop  Seeker  observes, "  so  far 
from  being  sudden  and  unexpected,  was  a  gradual  and  natural  rise 
through  a  variety  of  preferments  and  a  period  of  thirty -two  years." 

Before  proceeding  with  this  narrative,  however,  it  may  be  well  to 
deflect  from  oar  course  to  gather  an  estimate  from  other  sources  of 
Butler's  influence  and  worth.  Henry  Home  (Lord  Karnes,  1696— 
1782),  who  to  the  end  of  his  life  regarded  Butler  as  "  a  manly  and 
acute  writer,"  who  "hath  gone  farther  than  any  other  to  assign  a 
just  foundation  for  moral  duty,"  was  engaged,  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
fessional pursuits  and  the  ]^roduction  of  legal  works,  in  investiga- 
tions relating  to  "  the  principles  of  morality  and  natural  religion/' 
and  felt  some  doubts  concerning  the  Christian  evidences.  Attracted 
by  the  sincerity  and  ability  of  Batler's  two  volumes,  he  wrote  to 
their  author,  expressing  an  earnest  desire  to  be  favoured  with  an 
interview,  for  the  dearmg  up  of  his  doubts.  Butler,  distrustful  of 
his  powers  as  an  oral  debater  excused  himself,  but  offered  to  oon- 
«ider  any  matter  laid  before  him  in  writing.     A  correspondence 
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eiuraed,  and  a  friendship  was,  after  a  sort,  establisbed  between 
them.  ITiongh  the  letters  are  lost,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that 
they  were  effectiye  for  their  end,  because  we  findDayid  Hume,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Henry  Home,  from  London,  2nd  Dec,  1737, 
writing  in  these  terms : — "  Your  thoni^hts  and  mine  agree  with 
respect  to  Dr.  Butler,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  be  introduced  to  him. 
I  am  at  present  castrating  my  work  ["A  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature"],  that  is,  catting  off  its  nobler  parts ;  that  is,  endeavouring 
it  shall  give  as  little  offence  aspossible,  before  which  I  could  not 
pretend  to  put  it  into  the  Doctor's  hands.  This  is  a  piece  of 
cowardice  for  which  I  blame  myself,  though  I  beliere  none  of  my 
fnends  will  blame  me."  On  the  4th  of  March,  1738,  we  find  him 
writing  to  Home  again : — "  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  formal 
comphments  or  thanks,  which  would  be  but  an  ill  return  for  the 
kincmeM  you  have  done  me  in  writing  on  my  behalf  to  one  yon  are 
so  little  acquainted  with  as  Dr.  Butler ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  stretching 
tiie  truth  in  favour  of  a  friend.  I  have  called  upon  the  Doctor  with 
a  design  of  delivering  him  your  letter,  but  find  he  is  at  present  in 
the  country.  I  am  a  little  anxious  to  have  the  Doctor's  opinion.'* 
We  do  not  know  what  judgment  Butler  passed  upon  the  earliest 
work  of  the  remarkable  Scottish  thinker.  It  is  not  probsble  that 
the  theories  contained  in  it  could  win  Butler's  approval ;  but  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  philosophical  acumen,  and  the  grounding  of 
all  speculation  on  experience,  would  gain  his  suffrage  and  receive  his 
jpraise.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  on  the  pub- 
neation  of  Hume's  "  Essays,  Moral  and  Political,"  in  1741,  for  wnich 
a  second  edition  was  called  in  1742,  the  author  should  write  to  Henry 
Home  exnltingly,— "  I  am  told  that  Dr.  Butler  has  everywhere 
reeommended  them,  so  that  I  hope  they  will  have  some  success." 
From  the  facts  above  stated  we  feel  inclined  to  infer  tiiat  Butler  was, 
while  thoroughly  conscientious  in  his  orthodoxy  (else  why  should 
Hume  have  been  afraid  of  him  P),  honestly  liberal  in  his  sentiments; 
and  that  his  philosophical  defence  of  Christianity  had  impressed  the 
higher  minds  of  the  age  with  a  singular  sense  of  his  power  and 
candour. 

We  see  him  in  a  tenderer  relation  as  the  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
learned  and  pious  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  (1717—1806),  daughter  of 
Dr.  N.  Carter,  of  Deal,  in  Kent,  and  niece  of  the  head  of  Oriel ;  of 
Miss  Catherine  Talbot  (1720—1770),  daughter  of  his  college  friend 
and  patron-getter,  Edward  Talbot,  authoress  of  "  Essays,"  ^c. ; 
and  Mrs.  Chapone  fMiss  Hester  Mul8o),-^ladies  who  added  the 
ehanns  of  a  thorougn  education  to  those  of  a  character  founded  on 
earnest  Christian  principles.  With  these,  and  many  others,  he 
maintained  a  friendship  as  lasting  as  life— perhaps  more  so. 

Seeker  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  1786,  but  in  1737  he 
was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  and  on  his  recommendation 
Butler  was  appointed  his  successor.  He  was  consecrated  on  8rd 
December,  1738.  One  of  his  first  aets  of  patronage  was  to  confer 
en  hia  grammar  school  master,  Mr.  Barton,  the  rectory  of  Hutton, 
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in  Essex.  Dr.  Butler»  though  the  inoome  of  the  see  was  aaialU 
contributed  munifioentl  j  to  the  numerous  charitable  institutions  of 
Bristol,  and  expended  the  entire  inoome  of  his  episcqpal  office  in 
improving  the  palace  of  the  incumbent.  In  his  seal  for  eccle- 
siastical decoration— which  seems  to  haTC  been  quite  a  hobbj  with 
him^he  erected  a  cross  in  his  own  chapel,  an  act  which  subse- 
quentlj  exposed  him  to  suspicion  as  having  a  leaning  towards 
Popery.  While  here  he  continued  his  strange  habit  of  waUdn^ 
for  nours  in  his  garden  in  the  darkest  nights,  sometimes  aocompaniea 
by  friends,  but  fI:^quently  solitarily.  The  concentration  of  his 
thoughts  appears  to  have  demanded  the  exclusion  of  all  exoitement» 
to  the  sense.  When  all  around  him  was  drearest,  his  ideas  were 
clearest.  In  February,  1739,  he  preached  a  sermon  on  behalf  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Grospel.  In  1740  he  preached 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  in  St.  Bride's  Church,  London,  hanng  beea 
inducted  to  a  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's  on  24th  May  of  that  year.  On 
attaining  this  preferment  he  resigned  die  rectory  of  Stanhope,  rich 
though  it  was,  and  common  as  was  the  retention  of  pluralities  in 
these  days  of  lukewarm  ecclesiasticism.  In  the  calm  performance 
of  his  Bristolian  duties,  and  of  the  requirements  of  his  Deanery,  a 
few  years  more  of  Butler's  life  glidea  by  in  unaspiring  calmness 
and  content.  In  1746  Dr.  Egerton,  Bishop  of  Hereforo^  died,  and 
a  vacancy  haying  thus  occurred  in  the  clerkship  of  the  King's 
closet,  Butler  accepted  the  office,  at  the  express  request  of  his 
soyereign.  In  the  following  year  Archbishop  Potter,  author  or 
"  The  Antiquities  of  Greece,"  aied,  and  the  Prmiacy  was  offered  to 
Butler,  who  had  preached  in  the  same  year  a  sermon  before  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  anniyersary  of  the  accession  of  Greorge  II«, 
June  11th.  For  such  a  charge  he  felt  incompetent ;  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  weighty  care  which  that  mitre  laid  upon  th# 
incumbent's  brow  in  ike  state  of  the  Church  of  his  day,  refused  to 
become  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  England.  One  of 
his  nephews  at  this  juncture,  Presbyterian  though  he  was,  under 
the  impression  that  his  uncle  hesitated  to  occupy  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  the  Church's  honours  on  account  of  his  mcompetency  to 
bear  the  expense,  offered  to  supply  the  primate-designate  with 
£20,000  to  enable  him  to  fill  the  office  with  complete  acceptance  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  yiew.  He  was  greatly  astonished  at  finding 
him  intractable  and  impracticable ;  and  out  of  this  incident,  per* 
haps,  arises  the  famUy  myth  that  the  Bishop  had  expressed  hiinaftlf 
dolefully  to  the  effect  that  "  it  was  too  late  for  him  now  to  attemnt 
to  uphold  a  falling  church."  It  does  not  appear,  howeyer,  that  be 
thought  the  Church  in  so  hopeless  and  helpless  a  state ;  for  on  the 
death  (16th  Oct.,  1760)  of  Dr.  Edward  Chandler,  Bishop  of  Dor- 
ham,  author  .of  the  "  Defence  of  Christianity  from  the  Prophecies,'* 
who  had  sucoeeded  his  former  patron,  Dr.  Butler  accepted  the 
office.  But  eyen  here  the  stem,  oonsoientious,  nnplaoemanlike 
dealing  of  Butler  had  a  work  to  do.  The  Duke  of  Kewcaeile,  then 
Premier*  wished  to  confer  the  dignity  of  Lord  lientenant  of  tfaet 
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Coimty  Palatine  upon  Lord  Bamavd.  Hiti&erto  this  secular  office 
bad  been  joined  to  the  episcopate.  On  bearing  tbat  this  was  tbe 
cise,  Butler  objected  to  tbe  bisbopric's  being  d^xuded  of  any 
honour  in  bis  hands,  and  insisted  npon  the  continuance  of  tfaie 
lieutenancy  in  eoonection  with  the  see.  By  the  £iog*B  command 
the  Duke  yielded,  and  BuUm  was  installed  as  Bishop  of  Durham, 
with  all  its  dignities  attached  to  it  and  unharmed. 

On  taking  possession  of  the  diocese,  he  determined  to  emulate  his 
former  patron.  Bishop  Talbot,  in  hoepitali^  and  liberality.  While 
continuing  his  large  contributions  to  the  Bristol  Infirmary  and  his 
subscriptions  to  three  of  the  Xiondon  hospitals,  he  engaged,  with 
great  eagerness,  in  setting  the  infirmary  at  Newcastle  on  a  better 
and  firmer  footing.  He  regarded  the  income  of  his  bishopric  not 
as  a  personal  allowance,  but  as  a  means  of  maintaining  his  station. 
Pubhc  benefactions  and  ^ivate  benevolence,  therefore,  made  great- 
claims  upon  his  purse,  xhe  poorer  clergy  were  welcomed  to  his 
home,  and  he  condesoended  to  visit  them  at  theirs.  He  spent 
large  sums  in  improving  the  episcopal  residences,  and  in  enter* 
taining  the  gentry  of  tne  diocese  at  his  dwelling  with  princely 
munificence.  In  the  distribution  of  his  vast  pstronage  he  was 
ithcUy  conscientious  and  impartial.  A  nephew  of  his,  who  had 
betaken  himself  to  the  Church,  exclaimed,  on  being  refused  a  prefer* 
ment,  because  he  did  not  seem  sufBciently  devoted  to  his  duty, 
"  Methinks,  my  lord,  it  is  a  misfortune  to  be  related  to  you  '  I 
He  chose,  on  aoeount  of  his  talents  alone,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Forster 
(1717 — 1767),  author  of  "Popery  Destructive  of  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity,"  &o.,  for  his  domestic  chaplain,  who  remained  hia 
fast  friend,  and  was  appointed  his  executor  and  residuary  legatee. 

In  1761,  Bishop  Butler  delivered  to  the  diocese  of  Durham  hia 
first  and  last  charge.  This  tractate  was  printed  and  published  at 
Durham  immediately  on  its  delivery.  The  chief  topic  on  which  it 
laid  stress  was  the  decency  and  reverence  requisite  in  the  external 
rites  and  forms  of  religion,  and  the  usefulness  of  outward  observ- 
ances in  the  promotion  of  inward  pietv.  The  choioe  of  this  subject, 
aad  the  rumour  regarding  the  Bristol  cross,  seem  to  have  set  some 
men's  minds  aj^ainst  the  prelate,  as  one  holding  views  savouring  of 
Popery ;  and  m  tbe  following  year  a  critical  pamphlet  was  issued, 
containing  "A  Serious  Inquiry  into  the  Use  and  Importance  of 
Eztamal  Keligion ;  occasioned  by  some  passages  in  the  Kight  Bev. 
tbe  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham's  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  that  Diocese," 
--the  only  direct  criticism  to  which  Butler  was  subjected  in  his 
lifetime.  The  scandal,  however,  was  revived,  with  th]e  usual  accu-^ 
mnlationa  of  virulence  which  time  imparts  to  that  commodity,, 
fifteen  years  after  the  prelate's  demise,  in  the  assertion  that  he  died 
a  p^ist.  By  this  date,  Porster,  hwo  saw  him  die,  was  dead,  but 
SeelDPr  came  instantly  to  the  rescue  of  his  friend's  memory,  and 
dsaied  tJie  lying  imputation. 

Shortly  after  the  delivery  of  this  charge  Butler's  health  began  to 
dsdine,  and  then  it  failed  rapidly.    Mildly  and  meekly  he  bore  the- 
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woe  of  siokness,  only  lamenting  that  he  should  be  taken  from  the 
world  just  at  tlie  moment  when  it  seemed  he  might  have  been  of 
use  to  it.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  during  the  fifteen  years 
which  intervened  between  the  issue  of  the  "  ^alogy "  audi  this 
illness,  his  mind  was  brooding  oyer  some  other  work  of  higher  aim 
and  broader  grasp  than  even  that  magnificent  exercise  of  reasoning, 
and  that  his  ripened  thoug^bts  would  have  been  valuable  to  the  race 
who  were  to  follow  him  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life — and  of  death. 
He  was  ordered  to  Bath  to  try  the  effects  of  the  hot  springs  of  that 
famous  Somersetshire  watering-place.  There,  taken  by  slow,  short 
stages,  he  arrived  on  3rd  June,  1752 ;  on  the  8th  he  was  sinking 
rapidly ;  on  the  12th,  disease  had  eclipsed  thought ;  on  the  16th, 
the  Messenger  arrived  about  11  a.m.,  and  the  boay  aJone  of  Butler 
was  left  to  the  care  of  friends.  His  end,  it  is  said,  was  peace.  His 
corpse  was  interred  in  Bristol  Cathedral,  where  a  monument,  bear- 
ing an  inscription  written  by  Dr.  Porster,  was  erected  to  his 
memory.  There  his  dust  reposes  still;  but  his  writings  have 
achieved  a  life  beyond  life  for  his  name  and  fame. 

Butler  was  not  a  professed  logician,  but  he  had  noted  with  a 
discerning  eye  the  necessity  of  his  age.  Bacon's  realism  had  caught 
the  world,  and  had  given  the  desire  for  certainty  an  overweight  in 
its  esteem.  The  magnificent  discoveries  of  Newton  had  not  only 
gratified  all  thinkers,  but  had  ratified  the  lei^islation  for  science 
which  Bacon  had  elaborated .  Trust  in  probabilities  and  dependence 
upon  faith  were  looked  upon  as  figments  and  insanities.  This 
distrust  in  faith  too  soon  manifested  itself  in  not  merely  speculative, 
but  practical  faithlessness.  **  There  was  a  general  decay  of  religion 
in  the  nation,  observed  by  every  one,  for  some  time  the  oompiaint 
of  all  serious  persons — the  influence  of  it  more  and  more  wearing 
out  the  minds  of  men,  even  of  those  who  did  not  pretend  to  enter 
into  speculations  on  the  subject ;  whilst  the  numbers  of  those  who 
did,  and  who  professed  themselves  unbelievers,  increased,— and  witii 
their  numbers  their  zeal,  zeal  for  nothing,  b]at  against  everything 
that  was  good  and  sacred  among  men."  To  win  such  a  state  of  society 
to  the  investigation  of  religion,  expository  discourses  were  not 
required ;  nothing  could  have  made  them  successful.  To  find  a 
new  starting-point  for  thought — to  find  a  point  of  view  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  his  a^e,  yet  able  to  lead  to  higher  and  holier 
thoughts — was  the  requirement.  This  Butler  found.  To  reason 
from  facts  determined  to  others  beyond  the  immediate  reach  of 
thought ;  to  pass  from  indisputable  premises  to  conclusions  trana- 
cendmg  the  mere  scope  of  the  senses;  to  infer  identity  in  the 
whole  from  the  identity  of  the  parts  noticeable  in  the  panorama 
of  objects ;  and  to  deduce  arguments  regarding  the  affinity  of  objects 
from  perceiving  their  resemblances,  were  the  great  aims  of  the  time. 
Butler  recaUed  to  men's  minds  the  other  tendency  and  effect  of 
the  soul's  love  of  making  identity  or  similarity  a  ground  of  infer- 
ence ;  and  laid  before  men  who'boasted  themselves  of  their  skill  in 
reasoning  a  grand  scheme  of  well-knit  logical  thought  aingolarly 
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coherent  and  strong,  that  they  ini^ht  test  it  with  all  their  force  of 
iatellect,  and  detect  its  flaws.  He,  it  is  true,  did  not  supply  the 
key  to  the  machinery  of  argument  employed ;  for  that  would  have 
defeated  his  object,  and  lessened  the  marrel  of  his  irrefragable 
deductions.  He  composed  for  publication  no  logic  of  analogy ; 
hut  that  he  had  elaborated  the  whole  logic  of  that  form  of  inference 
for  the  gronnd-plan  of  his  treatise  there  is  no  doubt.  Indeed,  from 
his  work,  the  whole  theory  of  reasoning  by  analog  might  be  com- 
piled, either  by  extract,  inference,  or  exemplification. 

The  peculiarity  of  Butler's  genius  was  that  it  was  architectural 
and  systematic.  He  looked  on  nature  as  a  scheme  and  course ; 
on  reugion  as  a  system  and  an  agency ;  on  life  as  a  work  and  a 
progress;  on  thought  as  a  power  and  gift;  and  on  logic  as  a 
structure  of  itself,  but  capable  of  being  employed  as  a  subsidiary 
and  aid  in  the  erection  of  an  edifice  mucn  nobler  than  itself--- 
the  temple  of  truth.  Of  the  nature,  foundation,  and  measure  of 
probability ;  of  the  justness,  conclusiveness,  and  innate  source  of 
reasoning  by  analogy ;  of  the  extent,  compass,  and  force  of  the 
logic  of  likeness ;  of  the  species  of  arguments  which  outweigh  con- 
tradictions, educe  presumptions,  excite  opinions,  suggest  proba- 
hilitieSy  give  birth  to  convictions,  and  impress  by  their  persuasive- 
ness, he  gives  no  formal  exposition.  "  This  belongs,"  he  says,  '*  to 
the  subject  of  logic,  and  is  a  part  of  that  subject  which  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  considered ."  But  it  is  evident  from  the  form  of  the 
work,  and  from  its  unrivalled  relevancy  and  effectiveness,  that  he 
had  the  logic  of  analogy  well  systematized  in  his  mind,  that  he 
carefully  controlled  his  argumentation  hj  its  laws. 

We  htkve»  in  the  introductory  observations  to  this  paper,  endea- 
voured to  give  explicit  form  to  this  logic,  with  what  effect  our 
readers  must  judge.  We  hope  our  synopsis  may  be  useinl  to  them 
in  the  perusal  or  criticism  of  that  work  which  has  "  fixed  the  admi- 
ration of  all  competent  judges."  We  are  glad  to  find  that  in  this 
serial  the  "  Analogy  "is  to  be  made  a  topic  of  study.  "  The 
mind  of  a  master  pervades  it.  The  author  chose  a  theme  infinitely 
important,  and  he  has  treated  it  with  a  akiU,  a  force,  a  novelty  and 
talent  which  have  left  little  for  others  to  do  after  him.  He  opened 
the  mine,  and  exhausted  it  himself.  A  discretion  which  never  over- 
Btepa  the  line  of  pmdenco  is,  in  him,  united  with  a  penetration 
which  nothing  can  escape.  There  are  in  his  writings  a  vastness  of 
idea,  a  reach  and  generalization  of  reasoning,  a  native  simplicity 
and  grandeur  of  thought,  which  command  and  fill  the  mind."*' 
The  seeds  of  thought  abound  in  the  book,  and  the  logic  on  which 
it  rests  is  as  sure  as  the  law  which  "  guides  the  plsinets  in  their 
course."  S.  N. 

*  Rev.  D.  Wilson's  Introductory  Essay  prefixed  to  Bailer's  ''Analogy,'* 
London,  1827. 
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lldijjton- 


CAN  MEMBERS  OP  CBTRISTIAN  CHUECHES  CONSIST- 
ENTLY TAKE  PART  IN  THE  SHAKSPERE  TER- 
CENTENARY MOVEMENT? 

AFFIBXATITB  ABTICLB. — II. 

Within  the  last  half-oenturr  ciTilization  has  almost  worked 
minclei.  It  has  softened  the  neart  of  man,  and  opened  it  to 
a  keener  realization  of  the  many  pleasures  of  social  life.  It 
has  been  the  means  of  raising  men  wallowing  in  ignorance,  and 
heirs  of  the  endless  crimes  and  miseries  of  which  ignorance  is 
the  sonrce,  to  an  intellectual  fatness  which  enables  them  to  behold 
and  enjoy  that  rast  scene  of  historic  truth  which  opens  to  yiew  in  the 
works  of  modern  and  ancient  authors.  To  civilization  it  is  that  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  superior  refinement  and  moral  tone 
which  pervades  human  thoughts  and  acts,  fVom  the  glittering  scenes 
of  courts  to  the  low  occupation  of  labourers.  The  effects  of 
civilization  are  always  healmy.  But  there  often  springs  up  in  the 
breast  of  men  a  morbid,  over-sensitive  feeling  of  refinement  that  can 
have  no  endurance,  for  it  is  violated  by  the  ordinary  conversation 
and  transactions  of  daily  life.  This  pure  refinement  some  are  too 
apt  to  consider  as  a  result  of  civilization,  whereas  it  is  a  result  of 
a  morbid  mind  that  would  outrun  civilization  itself.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  those  who  hold  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  members  of  Christian  churches  to  take  part  in  the 
Shakspere  tercentenary  are  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  or 
of  others  equally  morbid  and  erroneous.  It  seems  to  us  that  by 
withholding  their  countenance  from  this  movement  they  add  nothing 
to  the  cause  either  of  civilization  or  religion. 

The  question  admits  of  no  compromise.  It  either  is,  or  is  not, 
consistent  for  members  of  Christian  churches  to  take  part  in  this 
movement.  We  will  examine  the  reasons  that  appear  to  us  to  be 
those  which  writers  on  the  opposite  side  may  urge  in  defence 
of  their  opinion.  They  are :— First,  that  dhak8{>ere  was  a  trage- 
dian, and  that  by  sanctioning  a  co-operation  iu  this  movement  they 
will  be  sanctioning  the  reading  and  study  of  the  drama,  and  at 
the  same  time  encouraging  an  attendance  at  theatres  and  similar 
places  of  amusement.  And,  second,  that  the  works  of  Shakspere, 
thou^  they  are  faithful  delineations  of  human  character  and  feehngs, 
are  interspersed  here  and  there  with  licentious  words  and  phrases, 
that  render  the  reading  or  representation  of  them  dangerous  to 
morals,  especially  to  those  of  the  young.  It  was,  and  still  is,  to  a  great 
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extenti  ihe  onstom  to  oosaider  theatres  nothing  less  than  seminaries 
of  Tice.  Two  eentniies  ago  they  were  so,  bat  in  the  present  age— 
an  age  of  refinement,  and  one  that  is  disgusted  with  whatever 
is  immodest  and  licentious— theatres  do  not  deserve  the  odium 
snd  reproach  of  yicM  the  cause  ahd  consequences  of  which  are  no 
longer  retained  within  their  walls.  The  theatre  of  the  present  day 
is  as  di£S»rent  from  that  of  the  reign  of  Charles  XL,  as  are  the  people 
that  frequent  it  now  from  those  that  used  to  crowd  within 
its  tainted  walls  in  that  time  of  reaction  from  the  puritaDical 
caricatore  of  yirtue  to  the  boundless  liceace  of  wit  and  immorality. 
An  oooaaional  yiait  to  theatres  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  advised,  and 
the  person  who  embraces  such  opportunities  of  improvement  is  to  be 
eommended.  For  surely  much  can  be  learnt  from  a  representa- 
tion of  oharacters,  and  the  effects  which  such  characters  produce 
and  entail  on  the  possessor.  Plays  generally  have  morals,  and  that 
those  morals  are  good  it  onlj  remains  for  us  to  read  and  learn.  In 
one,  deoeit  is  shown  up  to  ridicule,  and  all  the  consequences  which 
it  entails  on  the  practisers  are  exhibited  and  enlarged  upon  to  the 
aadienoe,  to  some  of  whom,  doubtless,  the  moral  of  the  pUy  will 
oooor  at  a  season  when  other  reasons  would  fail  to  induce  them  to 
forago  that  base  means  to  an  end.  In  another,  the  misery  and 
evils  of  oovetousness  are  exhibited,  and  many  learn  compassion  from 
it,  and  find  that  a  liberal  man  possesses  a  pleasure  experienced  only 
by  himself.  These  are  some  of  the  advantages  which  theatres  hold 
out  to  us.  But  there  are  many  others,  such  as  the  insight  which 
one  aeqoires  into  the  character  of  nian<  and  an  elevation  of  soul 
wldok  a  contemplation  even  of  such  specimens  of  art  as  the  costumes 
of  the  actors  and  the  soenes — which  Ibrm,  as  it  were,  frames  to  these 
Biiniatnree  of  real  life— afford.  We  have  frequently  heard  visitors 
to  such  places  affirm,  and  our  own  experience  goes  to  prove  the 
assertion,  that  the  repreaentation  of  a  good  standard  play  has  a 
beneficial  effect  on  them,  even  in  a  mozal  way,  by  softening  their 
hearts  to  the  miseries  and  wants  of  others,  and  by  elevating  their 
thoughts  to  objects  more  of  a  spiritual  nature  than  were  those 
whiea  previously  occupied  their  attention.  The  tradition  that 
dieatres  are  sties  of  vice,  we  can  well  imagine  has  been  handed 
down  from  the  time  when  they  really  were  nothing  less ;  and  people, 
espeeially  aa  they  are  taught  to  beheve  so  in  their  cradle,  are  apt  to 
aeoept  the  tradition,  and  to  refrain  from  frequenting  such  places ; 
sad  Jbenee  are  owing,  in  no  little  measure,  their  animosity  to  the 
dBBnia»  and  their  befief  that  a  participation  in  the  Shakspere  teroen> 
tenaiy  meeting  ia  inoonsistent  with  the  practice  of  true  church  men. 
The  other  reason  which  we  have  given,  as  being  probably  one  that 
writers  on  the  opposite  side  will  adduce  in  support  of  their  opinion, 
is  that  the  writings  of  our  groat  dramatist  contain  licentious  words 
snd  paragraphs,  and  that  bv  joining  in  this  meeUn||[  they  would  be 
doing  nothing  less  than  advising  and  publishing,  m  a  way,  these 
iaunoral  parts  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Suppose  that  we  grant 
that  this  celebration  will  have  the  effect  of  inaacing  people  to  read 
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and  study  the  works  of  Shakspere  more,  it  now  remains  to 
be  shown  that  snoh  studj  is  wron^f,  and  ruinous  to  the  morals. 
The  opposite  opinion  to  this,  we  think,  can  be  easily  proired. 
We  trust  to  show  that  not  only  is  the  study  of  Shakspere  not 
to  be  prohibited,  but  that  works  of  far  more  impure  tone  should 
be,  and  are,  studied  by  the  youn^,  and  recommended  by  those 
who  have  the  formation  of  the  characters  of  half  of -England'a 
population.  Surely  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that  any  work  or 
class  of  works  which  hajs  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  human 
mind,  and  which  illustrates  the  characters  of  an  important  epoch, 
in  letters,  politics,  and  morals,  should  be  the  study  of  the  old,  and 
certainly  would  not  be  out  of  place  were  it  to  form  a  lesson-book  for 
the  young.  If  we  err  in  our  opinion,  we  err  with  the  greatest  m&a 
and  the  greatest  bodies  of  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  especially  with 
the  Church  of  England,  and  with  the  eminent  educational  institu- 
tions connected  with  her.  The  whole  liberal  education  of  oxir 
countrymen  is  conducted  on  the  principle  that  any  book  which  is 
excellent,  either  by  reason  of  its  style,  or  by  reason  of  the  light 
which  it  throws  on  the  history,  polity,  and  manners  of  nations, 
shall  not  be  withheld  from  the  student  on  account  of  its  impurity. 
The  Greek  plays,  which  scarcely  contain  a  hundred  lines  without 
passages  with  which  all  the  licentious  parts  of  Shakspere  would  bear 
no  comparison,  hare  been  printed  and  reprinted  at  the  Pitt  press  and 
the  Clarendon  press,  under  the  direction  of  SYndics  and  delegates 
appointed  by  the  universities,  and  havebeen  iUustrated  with  notes 
by  reverend,  rery  reverend,  and  right  reverend  commentators. 
Every  year  several  hundreds  of  young  men  are  examined  by  bishops 
and  doctors  of  divinity,  in  books  by  the  side  of  which  the  worst 
portions  of  Shakspere  would  be  modest.  And  why  are  such  books 
appointed  for  the  study  of  young  men  P  our  opponents  may  ask.  We 
answer.  Because  the  study  of  the  classics  enlarges  and  enriches 
^e  mind  above  the  study  of  everything  else ;  and  that  young  men 
whose  minds  are  so  enlarged  and  enriched  will  be  more  likely 
to  benefit  the  State  and  the  Church  than  men  who  are  unskilled,  or 
little  skilled,  in  classical  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not 
inclined  to  believe  that,  in  a  world  so  full  of  temptation  as  this,  any 
gentleman,  whose  life  would  haye  been  yirtuous  but  for  the  reading^ 
of  such  authors  as  Aristophanes  and  Juvenal,  would  be  made  yioious 
by  reading  them.  A  man  exposed  to  the  influence  of  such  a  state 
as  ours,  and  who  is  yet  afraid  of  exposing  himself  to  the  influence  of 
a  Greek  or  Latin  author,  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  prisoner  who 
begged  the  loan  of  an  umbrella  on  his  way  to  the  gallows,  because  it 
was  raining,  and  he  was  apt  to  take  cold. 

The  virtue  we  want  in  the  world  is  a  healthful  virtue,  not  a 
yaletudinarian  virtue,— -a  virtue  that  can  en>ose  itself  to  the  risks 
inseparable  from  all  spirited  exertion,  and  not  a  virtue  that  is 
afraid  to  expose  itself  in  the  common  air  for  fear  of  infection,  and 
eschews  the  common  good  as  too  stimulating.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  prevent  men  from  acquiring  those  qualifications  which  enable 
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tkem  to  perform  their  part  in  life  with  honour  to  themselrea  and 
advantage  to  their  country,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  delicacy 
whioh  cannot  be  preierved,  a  delicacy  which  a  walk  in  any  street  of 
our  towns  is  sufficient  to  destroy. 

If  it  be,  as  the  heads  of  our  Church  and  uniyersities  think, 
desirable  that  a  gentleman  should  be  well  informed  about  the 
goremment  and  the  manners  of  little  commonwealths,  which  both  in 
place  and  time  are  far  removed  from  us,  whose  independence  has 
oeen  more  than  two  thousand  years  extinguished,  whose  languages 
have  not  been  spoken  for  ages,  and  whose  splendour  is  attested 
by  a  few  broken  columns  and  triezes  only,  much  more  desirable  is  it 
that  he  should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
public  mind  of  his  own  country,  and  with  the  causes,  the  nature, 
and  the  extent  of  those  revolutions  of  opinion  and  feeling  which, 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  have  alternately  raised  and  depressed 
the  standard  of  our  national  morality.  And  this  knowledge  can  be 
but  sparingly  acquired  by  the  study  of  other  than  light  literature 
aod  the  dramatists. 

If  it  is  of  the  coarseness  of  expression  in  which  Shakspere 
oecasionaUy  indulges,  that  our  opponents  complain,  we  can  find 
excuse  for  nim  in  Uxe  age  in  which  ne  wrote.  The  terms  which  one 
age  considers  as  delicate,  the  next  cries  out  against  as  gross.  The 
diction  of  Shakspere  is  sometimes  such  as  Addison  would  not  venture 
to  have  imitated;  and  Addison,  the  standard  of  moral  purity  in  his 
own  age,  used  many  phrases  which  are  now  proscribed.  Whether 
a  name  shall  be  designated  by  a  plain  noun  substantive,  or  bv  a 
dreumlocution,  is  mere  fashion ;  morality  is  not  at  all  interested  in 
the  question.  But  morality  is  concerned  in  this, — that  what  is 
immoral  shall  not  be  presented  to  the  imagination  of  the  young  and 
BQsceptible  in  constant  connection  with  what  is  attractive ;  for  we 
all  know  that  whatever  is  constantly  presented  to  the  imagination 
in  coDneotion  with  what  is  attractive,  will  itself  become  attractive. 

We  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  indelicate  writing  in 
Shakspere's  plays ;— so  there  is  in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible. 
If  this  is  sufficient  to  prohibit  a  student  of  the  former,  are  we  to  be 
inconsistent,  and  say  that  it  must  not  that  of  the  latter  P  But  while 
we  acknowledge  this  deep  blot  on  the  pages  of  our  great  dramatist, 
ve  assert^  with  Macaulay,  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  in  bis  works 
any  systematic  attempt  to  associate  vice  with  those  things  which 
men  value  most  and  desire  most,  and  virtue  with  anything  ridi- 
culous and  degrading.  The  only  reason,  therefore,  tnat  can  be 
brought  against  the  reading  of  Shakspere  is  that  it  contains  licen- 
uous  woros  and  phrases, — a  reason  that  can  be  brought  against 
many  of  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  authors,  both  ancient  and 
modim;  a  reason«  too,  that  might  with  equal  consistency  be 
alleged  against  the  reading  of  the  jPentateuch  itself,  and  one  that 
ve  truBt  our  arguments  will  show  should  have  no  influence  in 
regulating  our  studies. 

We  will  devote  the  rest  of  our  article  to  the  consideration  of  the 
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plipifr  on  ilie  negative  side,  nigned  S.  8.    Wb  ttust  to  shotr  that 
that  gentleinan's  kirgament  will  not  bear  strict  examination ;  and  to 
convince  htm  and  onr  readefe  that  the   opinion  he  maintains 
eannot  be  substantiated.    We  pass  oyer  the  first  and  second  para- 
graphs of  his  article  without  savinff  more  than  that  he  is  Wrong  in 
thinking  that  a  higher  standard  of  Christianity  in  the  world  wonld 
preclade  the  necessity  of  the  present  discussion.    In  a  question  of 
this  nature,  a  correct  judgment  is  not  obtained  intoitirely,  but  by  a 
cldm  comparison  between  what  can  be  advanced  in  defence  of  each 
side,  and  oy  a  consideration  and  adoption  of  those  which  are  the 
weightier  arguments.    The  first  reason  he  adduces  to  prove  that  a 
co-operation  in  the  tercentenary  movement  is  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  Christians  is  one  of  the  two  we  anticipated,  and  the 
one  on  which  we  have  commented  rather  fnify,  and  one,  too,  which 
we  think  our  arguments  are  sufficient  to  overthrow.    We  acknow- 
ledge Shakspere  s  works  to  contain  licentious  words  and  phrases, 
but  we  firmly  deny  that  his  works  have  an  immoral  tendency.    In 
support  of  this  view  we  have  the  opinion  of  Macaulay,  than  whom 
no  one  was  a  better  judge,  or  had  a  superior  knowledge  of  such 
matters.    We  have  shown  above  that  no  work  which  is  exceDent^ 
either  by  reason  of  its  style  or  by  reason  of  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  history,  polity,  or  manners  of  nations,  is  to  be  withheld  from  the 
study  of  even  the  young,  on  account  of  its  impurity.    We  have 
shown,  too,  that  the  study  of  works,  in  comparison  with  which 
Shakspere*8  would  be  punty  itself,  is  countenanced  and  recom- 
mended by  the  heads  of  the  Church  and  by  the  heads  of  all  the 
great  schools  connected  with  her.    Since  this  is  the  case,  the  fact 
that  our  great  dramatist  has  occasionally  imitated  the  fashioh  of 
the  age  by  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  and  by  expressing  himself  in  a 
way  that  the  present  age  considers  (and  rightly  too)  immodest,  is 
not  reason  sufficient  to  render  his  worits,  excellent  as  they  a^e  for 
style,  and  the  knowledge    that  a  reading  of  Ihem  affords,  an 
improper  and  fruitless  study.    Up  to  this  point  we  think  8.  S.  has 
said  noChing  which  a  careful  readmg  of  our  paper,  and  a  condder- 
ation  of  its  arguments,  will  not  prove  to  be  erroneous.    And  for* 
another  page  we  find  him  arguing  from  the  same  preinises.    Were 
his  premises  true,  we  should  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  fbrce 
of  such  arguments ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  victoty  of  his  iidc, 
they  are  not,  and  cOnseo[uenlly  his  attempt  to  prove  the  incon- 
sistency of  Christians  joinmg  in  the  Shaksperian  movement  falls  to 
theground. 

The  other  objection  which  S.  S.  advances  against  a  participlitioii 
in  this  movement  is  the  second  of  the  two  we  started  l^  sayine 
wduld  probably  be  urged  by  writers  on  the  opuosite  side,  and  WnicS. 
we  have  shown  to  be  really  no  objections.  8.  o.  denounces  thesctres 
in  very  summary  language.  He  considers  that  thev  eountemuice 
all  that  is  lewd  and  profane ;  and  in  support  of  this  view  he 
Quotes  the  opinions  of  TiUotson,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  others,  on 
weatres  and  their  evil  tendency.    The  opinions  of  these  men,  we 
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aeknoirkdge,  are  true  and  valuable,'  but  the^  are*opiiii(Utt  of  tlie 
itage  wlien  it  waa  i&  its  wont  state, — ^vrhen  it  wu  all  that  they 
affinn  it  wae.  The  theatres  tvro  hundred  years  ago  were  vile  in  the 
extreme ;  tiiey  presented  to  the  audience  scenee  the  most  licentious ; 
ererythinK  ^at  was  sacred  and  dear  to  man  they  rendered  ridi* 
enkniB  and  of  no  importance ;  they  put  the  most  pro&ne  parts  in 
the  moutihs  of  the  actresses,  and  nothing  excited  eo  great  an 
applauae  as  the  recitation  of  some  most  unmoral  part  by  a  girl 
tricked  out  in  all  the  allurements  of  dress  and  ornaments.  These 
were  the  dork,  sinfully  dark  ages  of  tlie  stage ;  but  a  reaction  has 
taken  place.  The  theatre  of  the  present  day  is  purged  of  all  those 
Tile  representations,  which  only  could  amose  the  world  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  thereabouts.  The  character  and  tone  of 
iheee  places  hare  undergone  a  regeneration.  The  present  standard 
of  morality  would  countenance  no  profani^,  no  lewdness,  no  impro- 
priety of  speech  or  gesture.  Therefore  the  opinions  of  such  men  as 
o.  S.  has  quoted  of  the  sta^^e,  in  times  reqiOTcd  from  these  in  one 
instance  two  hundred,  and  in  the  other  instances  some  two  thousand 
years,  can  be  of  no  ralue  in  the  consideration  of  the  staee  of  the 

Sesent  time,  when  we  know  it  is  entirely  remodelled,  and  fJtogether 
3erent  from  iJiat  of  those  times.  TVe  cannot  but  acknowledge 
and  lament  the  licentious  state  of  the  drama  in  the  respective  times 
of  those  great  men  whom  S.  S.  has  mentioned ;  but  the  stage,  witb 
the  people,  has  grown  to  an  infinitely  purer  state.  As  the  audience 
were,  so  was  the  stage.  And  it  will  ever  be  so.  If  the  people  are 
Hcentious,  the  drama  will  become  so;  for  the  drama  is  nothins;^ 
more  than  an  expression  of  people's  taste.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,, 
by  those  who  do  not  frequent  these  places  of  amusement  and 
instruction,  that  the  audience  is  composed  of  the  lower  classes. 
Such  people  find  places  more  congenial  to  their  tastes.  We  only 
have  to  notice,  in  passing  some  of  the  leading  theatres  in  our  capital, 
those  iJiat  are  entering,  to  see  that  they  are  by  no  means  the  dregs 
of  society,  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  leading  men  in  politics 
and  literature. 

This  argument,  then,  of  8.  S.'s-^namely,  that  by  joining  in  the 
Shakspere  Tercentenary  we  should  countenance  theatres  and  similar 
plaees,  and  be  subject  to  the  many  evils  which  are  always  associated 
wi&  them — we  have  endeavoured  to  show  to  be  of  no  weight,  and 
in  some  respects  to  be  false  and  disingenuous. 

We  have  now  given  our  opinion  on  this  question,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  have  shown  thac  we  are  not  single  in  this  opinion,  but  that 
it  is  the  very  principle  on  which  the  Church  and  all  the  great 
institutions  connected  with  her  act ;  that  books,  eatcelhnt  for  ^me 
jMuHeular  thing,  ate  not  to  be  eschewed  on  account  of  loose  words 
and  sentenees,  nor  even  if  tkkej  openly  teach  immorality,  from  the 
study  0v«n  of  those  that  are  in  future  years  to  fill  the  highest 
positioiis  in  Chureh  and  State.  We  have  also  given  our  opinion  of 
theatres  of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  present  day,  and  have  tried  in 
Kane  d^ree  to  ^ow  that  they  do  not  merit  the  disgraee  and  odium 
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which  S.  S.,  in  oommon  with  many  others,  from  the  knowledge 
they  have  of  what  they  were  years  ago,  and  through  ignorance  of 
what  they  are  now,  are  too  apt  to  attach  to  them. 

We  have  also  endeaTonred  to  state  our  reasons  fairly  and  candidly, 
and  to  show  in  aU  good  part  the  weakness  of  thoise  which  S.  o. 
advances.  For  error  abounds  in  the  world,  and  the  best  and 
quickest  way  of  remoring  it  seems  to  us  to  consist  in  fair  and 
candid  arguments,  expressed  in  a  manner  free  from  all  animosity 
and  dogmatism.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  endeavour  has  not 
altogether  failed  of  its  end.  Elpisticos. 

NSOATIYE  ABTICLS. — II. 

**  Whila  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opmioMj 
I  with  ffreat  trtUk  catch  men  simplicitj. 
While  some  with  canning  oild  their  copper  erovme^ 
With  truth  andplaumeu  I  do  wear  mine  bare,"'—Shahpere* 

Wb  may  possibly  be  accused  of  a  morbid  desire  for  singularity,  or 
of  clap-trap  eccentricity — ^to  obtain  publicity,  if  not  to  attain  popu- 
larity. Accusations  of  this  kind  would  possibly  weigh  well  with 
strangers,  but  to  our  friends  of  the  British  Controversicuigt  there  will 
be  wanting  reason  for  assertion  and  deliberation  instead  of  precipita- 
tion :  havmg  held  intercourse  with  them  for  so  many  years,  they 
will  be  reluctant  to  express  hasty  judgment,  and  will  aemand  for 
us  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  feeling  full  confidence  we  can  well 
hold  our  own  against  our  opponents  in  this  as  on  previous  occasions. 
On  our  part,  we  are  assured  they  wiU  adopt  the  words  of  Herbert, 
and  thus  express  ^eir  feelings,— 

"  If  truth  he  with  thy  friend,  be  with  them  both; 
Share  in  the  conquest,  and  coofess  a  troth.** 

The  (question  before  us  primarily  suggests  two  topics  for  our  con- 
sideration— members  of  Christian  churches,  and  Uie  character  of 
Shakspere's  works.  It  wiU  be  useful,  therefore,  for  us  to  inquire 
what  Christians  are,  their  duties,  and  their  position  in  social  life — 
what  Shskspere's  writings,  and  their  consistenc;^  with  the  character 
and  duty  of^the  Christian  F  These  preliminary  investigations  being 
carefully  made,  we  shall  then  be  enabled  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment respecting  the  tercentenary  movement,  and  its  association 
with  christian  activity. 

The  Christian  is  one  who  has  voluntarily  adopted  Christ  as  his 
lawgiver,  and  his  first  question  should  be.  If  Cnrist  were  now  on 
earui  and  in  England,  teaching,  as  formerly  He  lived  and  taught  in 
Judea,  would  He  take  part  Himself  in  this  movement,  and  urge  His 
disciples  to  join  in  it  also  P  If  not,  then  the  Christian  is  not  justified 
in  doing  so,  howcTer  fashionable  it  may  be  among  those  who  do  not 
profess  to  be  members  of  Christ's  church.  Here  we  would  observe 
that  we  do  not  include  all  persons  living  in  Christendom  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  although  they  may  in  infancy  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  meaningless  ceremony,  wherein  they  are  officially  desig- 
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naied  "  the  cliildren  of  Grod,  and  joint-hein  with  Ohrist  of  eternal 
life— inlieiitora  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  we  beliere  those  onlr 
to  he  Christians— membera  of  Ohrist's  ehnrch— who,  having  feit 
thexnselyes  to  be  sinners^  have  repented  of  their  sins,  and  Tolim- 
tarily  accepted  Christ  as  their  Savioor^— hare  pablidy  confessed 
themselTes  before  the  ehnrch  of  Christ  as  His  oiseiples,  with  hee 
will  "  renooneinff  the  deyil  and  all  his  works,"  with  the  "  pomps 
and  yanities  of  wis  wioked  world  ;*'  resolving,  with  God's  help,  to 
live  in  "  newness  of  life  "  to  His  honour  and  glonr.  It  is  not  onr 
porpose  to  argue  upon  the  spiritual  dogmas  of  the  Christian  reli^on 
to  show  the  inconsistency  of  this  movement  with  the  Christian's 
doty,  although  the  most  immovable  arguments  may  be  deduced 
therefrom,  but  to  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  the  moral  and  social 
duty  of  the  Christian  in  the  ])re8ent  crisis.  We  believe  the  Chris- 
tian is  required  to  be  perfect  m  his  moral  character,  and  to  require 
the  same  of  all  things  and  persons  demanding  his  approval ;  for  his 
Lawgiver  has  said,  "  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  I  am  penect."  This  is 
a  precept  so  plain,  so  rimple,  as  to  be  without  fear  of  misapprehen- 
iion — so^  universal,  as  to  include  every  Christian.  Hence,  lewdness, 
obscenity,  unchastity,  voluptuousness,  debauchery,  treachery,  and 
murder  cannot  be  for  one  moment  tolerated  by  him,  nor  even  be  used 
as  a  foil  to  set  off  the  virtues  most  opposite  to  these  great  vices, 
since  he  is  commanded  *'not  to  do  evil  that  eood  may  come." 
Shakspere  was,  without  doubt,  a  man  of  powerfm  mind,  with  great 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  havmg  intinuite  acquaintance 
with  the  working  of  the  human  passions,  united  with  unequalled 
command  of  language  to  depict  the  workings  of  the  human  soul 
Drnne,  and  the  human  soul  Satanic  also ;  but  he  has  presented  so 
much  of  the  worst  side  of  human  nature  to  his  readers,  that  the 
great  praise  his  works  have  received  has  given  to  the  worst  follies 
and  vices  of  life  a  commendatory  acceptance  and  publicity 
which  finds  constant  reproduction  of  them  m  some  form  or  other, 
daily  and  hourly,  in  the  experience  of  his  votaries,  suited,  it  may 
be,  to  the  fashionable  etiquette  and  morals  of  each  succeeding  age. 
It  is  of  no  use  for  our  opponents  to  say  that  Shakspere,  the  child  of 
Nature,  carried  our  language  to  greater  flights  or  truth  and  fimcj 
than  any  other  author  of  any  age  or  nation :  the  sugared  piU  is 
bitter  at  the  core ;  its  nature  is  not  altered  by  the  sweetness  of  its 
coating ;  the  sweet  was  necessary  to  make  the  bitter  acceptable ; 
and  the  seeming  virtue  of  the  gilding  imposed  upon  the  reader  to 
make  the  vice  tolerable.  What  father  would  place  in  the  hands  of 
his  youthful  family,  untarnished  by  contact  with  this  sorry  world 
of  ours,  the  '*  Sonnets"  of  Shakspere,  his  "  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  his 
"  Bape  of  Lucrece,"  his  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  his  "  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  his  '*  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  or  his  "  Titus  Andronicus"? 
What  Christian  man  would  either  read  these  portions  of  his  works  for 
his  own  edification  (!),  or  for  the  edification  of  his  friends,  either  in  pri- 
vate or  in  public  P  Do  not  let  it  be  said,  with  a  sneer.  This  is  mawkish 
aentimentalism ;  we  hare  no  patience  with  the  man  who  would  pooh- 
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pooh  a  tking  becsase  it  mng  oontnoy  to  tlie  ffanerally  reooivod 
opinion  of  fiuhionable  society.  We  rather  liko  the  man  who  care- 
Uly  takes  up  his  opinions,  and  stoutly  adheres  to  them  throng 
good  and  throngh  ill  report,  until  he  is  shown  that  he  is  wrong.  It 
may  be  said  that  Shakspere  wrote  to  suit  the  moral  taste  of  his  day; 
tiien  we  say  this  admission  makes  other  admisstona  to  follow  as 
plainly  as  day  follows  night ;  for  in8tance,-*Shakspere'»  moral  taste 
was  bad,  and  so  was  that  of  his  day,  for  which  he  wrote,  and  he  is 
not  *'  the  poet  of  all  time,"  as  his  votaries  so  fireelv  and  so  loudly 
trumpet  him  forth.  This  ar^ng  of  theirs  in  a  oircie  is  sure  to  get 
them  into  a  dilemma— -eertam  of  detection  by  the  British  Contro- 
Tersialiats.  Again,  it  may  be  objected,  family  editions  of  Shakspere 
may  be  had;  and  those  who  are  candid,  and  at  the  same  time 
anxious  for  their  own  moral  character,  will  say  the  "  Family  Shak- 
spere" is  the  only  edition  which  should  be  allowed  for  publication. 
This  is  a  dilemma  equally  destructiye  of  the  high  praises  accorded 
by  them  to  their  hero,  for  it  admits  the  vicioasness  of  Shakspere's 
works,  and  robs  his  improyers  and  the  purifiers  of  his  text  of  all 
their  merit.  Let  not  the  bigoted  yotary  of  hero-worship,  who  saeri* 
fices  at  Shakspere's  shrine,  suppose  we  are  cynical,  and  have  no 
friendly  feeling  for  poets,  nor  apnreeiation  of  their  poetry:  we 
enthusiastically  exolami,  with  Worosworth,-— 

"  Bleuiogs  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise, 
The  poet»,  who  on  earth  have  made  ns  heirs 
0/ truth  and  pure  deHght^  hj  heayenlj  lays." 

We  thus  see  that  the  Christian  can  have  no  part  nor  lot  ia 
Shskspere's  works  as  a  whole;  that  they  are  utterly  inoon- 
sistent  incongruities,  contraries  of  the  most  opposite  and  irrecon- 
cilable character.  If,  then,  that  for  which  Snakspere  is  to  be 
oelebrated  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  christian  character  and  life, 
how  can  the  Christian  consistently  join  in  the  celebration P  The 
supposition  is  an  absurdity. 

Men  may  stick  Shakspere  on  a  column,  and  Shaksperise  most 
furiously  for  a  time;  and  when  the  blaze  of  their /S^e-day  glory- 
has  gone  out,  the  world  will  settle  down  to  its  accustomed  quiet, 
and  laugh  heartily  at  its  foUy,  while  the  actors  in  this  great  faroe 
will  hide  their  diminished  heads  among  the  moles  and  the  bats, 
away  from  the  gaze  of  all  sensible,  wise,  and  good  men. 

Christian,  lode  to  the  coyenant  thy  Lawgiyer  has  made  with  thee, 
and  compare  it  with  the  works  of  this  nation's  idol ;  compare  thy 
Bible  with  thy  Shakspere ;  then  decide  how  thou  canst  join  the 
tercentenary  moyement.    An  revoir,  L'OuynnsB. 
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D0E8    CIVILIZATION    NECESSITATE 
DEMOEALIZATIONP 


AFFIBMITITB  ASTICLB. — II. 


Whatblt  and  Trenoh,  tha  late  a^d  present  Arohbisliops  of  Dablin, 
liaye  laid  the  world  of  letters  under  obligation :  the  former  bj  his 
teaching  of  the  mode  or  method  of  thougxit ;  and  the  latter,  of  the 
took  or  inatrqjDients ;  lor  so  we  would  define  word#,  by  which  thought 
is  ediieed.  VtoMalij,  althongh  the  little  works  sent  out  hj  Pean 
Trench  are  bj  bo  iQeims  so  pretentious  as  Whately*s  "  Logic**  and 
"Efatetorifi^"  thojr  may  be  inore  useful,  because  more  immediately 
applicable  to  ordinary  purposes  and  uses ;  and  because,  without  a 
{Nroper  or  aeeorate  J^nowledge  of  words, — the  meaning  they  oug^t 
or  were  intoided  to  convey y-^rany  m^re  system  of  thinkmg,  howeyi^r 
admirable,  is  useless,  just  aa  much  as  the  architect's  theory  is  to  the 
builder  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  tools  bjr  which  the  building  is 
to  be  erected.  The  itecessity  of  a  deEnitipn,  and  the  needful 
agreement  of  the  terms  used  in  the  discussion,  must  be  apparent  to 
every  reader  of  ik%  two  openix^g  papers  in  this  debate.  Without 
defixutioii  and  agreement  o(  terms,  one  writer  may  write  on  sulgects 
qoite  foreign  to  those  which  may  occupy  the  tnought  of  another 
writer.  mA  not  onljf  is  deiiaition  needed  in  this  special  instance^ 
it  is  the  most  essential  element  of  all  discussion  and  conversation. 
Much  of  the  wearisome  wrangUug  of  theological  schoolmen  would 
have  beeis  avoided  had  they  at  the  outset  ^reed  upon  terqis  and 
the  meaoing  of  the  words  used.  Even  now,  (is  we  write,  the  news- 
papers contain*  or  we  are  much  mi^tske^,  in  the  letter  of  the  Bev. 
F.  D.  Maunee,  on  '*  Sternal  Punishment,''  the  commencement  of 
a  controversy  which  will  lose  its  value  from  the  lack  of  this  defini- 
turn  of  t^ms.  Dictionaries  are  ajids,  but  not  complete  supports, 
beeaose  w<vds  are  at  times  made  to  serve  purposes,  m  conaeqnence 
of  local  association  and  connection,  which  a^e  forei^  to  the  lexi- 
ce^phers'  definition  of  the^  laeanizig ;  and  then,  in  the  course 
of  time,  as  Dea^  Trench  has  shown,  words  come  round  to  represent 
the  opposite  of  their  original  meaniog.  No  great  loss  is  sustained, 
provided  that  the  meaning  of  anv  word  is  accepted ;  but  without 
geoeral  agreement  it  is  impossiblo  to  secure  exact  thinking,  or 
to  avoid  eoafosiion  and  chaotic  thought. 

Now,  in  the  matter  under  immediate  discussion,  it  must  be 
spparent  thi^t  if  the  term  '*  civiliaation"  vxeaft^  p^rofreu,  there  is  no 
matter  or  subject  to  discuss;  because  progresji  indicajte^  ooming 
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from  the  lower,  wlule  "  demoraluBatioxi"  is  the  lower.  Used  in 
this  Bense,  oiTilization  may  oome  from  demoralization,  but  demorali- 
sation cannot  oome  from  civilisation. 

That,  dien,  is  not  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  term.  But 
eren  if  it  were,  and  for  argument  sssnming  that  ciyilisation  is 
another  word  for  progress,  according  to  one  auwority— the  writer  of 
a  bode  of  470  pages,  entitled, "  England  the  Ciyiliser,"— demoraliza- 
tion is  a  consequence  of  civilization.  "  England ! "  says  the  writer, 
"  it  is  not  I  who  will  raise  hymns  to  thy  glory.  Thy  cross  is  blood- 
stained. The  serpent's  tootn  is  in  the  jaws  of  thy  lion,  and  thy  robe 
shows  the  spots  of  the  leopard.  The  chariot  wheels  of  thy  triumph 
hare  passed  o'er  the  neck  of  nations ;  and  thy  wealth  is  swelled 
with  the  amassed  store  of  the  plundered  treasure  of  empires,  and 
the  tortured  industry  of  peoples !  But  appointed  wert  thou  by 
destiny  to  storm  the  old  fortress  of  popular  if^oranoe  and  inertia; 
to  <}uell  the  barbarian,  disarm  the  right-divine  despot,  supplimt 
antiquated  religions,  auicken,  even  while  thou  demoralizedst,  popu- 
lations, and  prepare  tor  the  future  by  bouleversinjg;  the  present." 
The  same  writer  stiU  more  forcibly  says,  "  Civilization  being  a  oon- 
quest,  all  its  earlier  and  more  difficult  progress  is  a  course  of 
violence,  deception,  and  demoralization.  And  this  intelligence 
will  see  and  admit,  since  conqnest  is  the  result  of  war,  and.  since 
war  is  the  fullest  expression — in  the  word  and  in  the  thing— -of 
violence,  deception,  and  demoralization." 

But,  as  "Philomath  "clearly  maintains,  the  true  meaning  of  civili- 
sation is  not  prog[res8 ;  although  progress  may  result  from,  and  be  a 
result  of,  civilization.  It  is  well  defined  as  "  the  massing  together  of 
men  in  civil  communities."  That  idea  attadbed  to  the  word  we  can 
understand,  but  the  sense  which  writers  on  civilization  usually 
attach  to  it  is  so  vague  and  unmeaning  as  really  to  convey  no  clear 
thought  or  idea.  Civilization,  or  progress,  using  either  word  now 
for  illastration,  is  according  to  the  thought  or  special  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  thinker.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  notions  of  progress  are 
somewhat  different  in  the  minds  of  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Davis, 
Kossuth  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Mazzini  and  the  Pope.  This 
being  so,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  progress  is  only  another  word 
for  civilization,  then  it  would  be  needml  to  define  what  is  and 
what  is  not  progress.  For  instance,  it  would  be  questionable  if  the 
progress  maae  in  the  manufacture  of  war  instruments  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  ruder  implements  of  a  ruder  age,  because,  by  the 
improvements,  war  has  been  rendered  more  destructive,  and  a 
greater  number  of  men  in  any  modem  war,  within  a  preiD.  time, 
are  slain.  War  is  the  great  demoralizer.  War,  in  its  greateat 
horrors  and  most  concentrated  fury,  is  the  result  of  modem  im- 
provements,^-of  civilization.  Hence  demoralization  is  the  result 
of  civilization.    How  are  we  to  escape  from  that  conclusion  P 

Understanding,  then,  the  meaning  of  the  word  civilization  to 
be  "  the  massing  together  of  men  in  civil  communities,"  the  way 
will  be  cleared  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject.    With  that  expla- 
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nation  we  can  nndentand  some  of  tke  beat  chapters  of  Emerson's 
tlLonghtfnl  Essays ;  we  can  perceive  how  the  law  of  compensation 
underlies  and  snrrounds  all  things,  so  that  what  we  gain  we  lose, 
or  we  cannot  gain  without  losing.  "  Ereiything  has  two  sides,  a 
good  and  an  evil.  Every  advantage  has  its  tax."  Civilization  has 
its  tax  not  less  tiian  its  advantage.  The  advantage  is  admirably 
stated  in  Michael  Angelo  Oarvey's  eloquent,  bnt  not  less  philoso- 

Sial,  little  book,  '*  The  Silent  Eevolution."  llie  writer  says,  "  The 
conoonrso  of  individual  minds  is  the  origin  and  mainspring 
of  all  social  improvements ;  and  everything  that  promotes  it  tends 
so  far  to  the  increase  of  human  happiness,  and  to  the  advancement  of 
civilization."  But  the  disadvantage  of  civilization  is  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  nef^ative  writer  M.  H.,  to  be  found  in  effeminacy  and 
hzuz^ ;  the  civilization,  in  conserving  the  conveniences  of  luxury 
in  their  wider  sphere  and  extension,  does  not  necessarily  destroy  the 
tone  and  power  of  the  man.  And  yet,  as  Emerson  saT8,.veu 
mi^ht  drire  an  axe  into  the  arm  of  an  aboriginal,  which  would  close 
u  if  struck  into  a  barrel  of  pitch:  the  same  blow  would  lay  a 
modem  effeminate— the  residt  of  civilization — lifeless,  if  that  is 
•0^  then,  unquestionably,  civilization  demoralizes  man's  physical 
structure.  And  that  it  does  so,  every  man  who  has  indulged,  er 
who  does  indulge  in  modem  effeminacy,  only  too  well  knows  and 
feels.  The  man  who  desires  to  conquer  in  the  race  or  in  the  fi^ht, 
{prepares  himself  by  withdrawing,  as  far  as  possible,  from  oivihza- 
tion,  or  the  things  fostered  and  encouraged  by  civilization.  He 
knows  that  his  only  chance  of  success  is  the  adootion  of  almost 
Spartan  life;  however  the  Persians  got  on  in  their  battles,  as 
stoted  by  M.  H.,  he  knows  that  any  indulgence  will  be  fatal  to 
his  success.  Hence  he  sleeps  upon  a  hard  oed,  eats  the  plainest 
food,  drinks  only  water,  ana  forces  himself  to  laborious  and  con- 
stant exercise.  What  was  the  experience  realized  in  the  Crimea? 
The  absence  of  this  training  was  tne  cause  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  deaths  which  occurred  without  the  intervention  of  steel  or  ball. 
Civilization  certainly  did  not  enable  our  soldiers  to  face  the  storms 
of  an  inclement  season  and  an  inclement  country.  It  did  the 
opposite ;  it  unfitted  them  for  that  combat  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  thousands.  And  the  reason  why  the  South,  in  the  present 
American  war,  has  been  enabled  to  present  so  determined  a  £ront» 
is  owing  to  the  inhabitants  being  more  inured  to  the  toils  and 
bardenings  of  open-air  life.  This  will  ever  be  found  to  come  true ; 
the  more  civilization,  and  the  less  hardy  the  soldiers.  A  knowledge  of 
tiiis  fact  frequently  induces  military  authorities  to  order  the  encamp- 
ment of  regiments,  so  that  the  soldiers  may  become  inured  to  the  life 
under  canvas,  feather-bed  soldiers  being  proverbially  useless,  as 
thev  are  effeminate. 

And  then,  affain,  or  we  are  much  mistaken,  the  man,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  dweUer  far  from  cities  or  civilization,  who  does  all  things  for 
kimself,  is  stronger  and  more  self-sustained  than  he  who,  from  the 
bringing  of  his  hot  water  in  the  morning,  to  the  airing  of  his  nightcapi 
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on  his  retiriBg  to  xo&t»  has  all.  thio^  done  fbw  him.  The  one  bth 
Limaelf  to  be  a  mao,  halptog  hiraa^  a&d  aoataituxiK  hiioaelf ;  the 
other  a  spindle  whirling  round  in  a  machiiw^  a  oaloulating  maohine 
it  maj  be,  the  aimed-at  resultant  being  the  aoeniUBlation  of  a  heap 
of  glittering  earth,  and  not  the  derelopnieat  and  expansion  of  the 
man.  Civilization  may  make  yery  admirable  ribbon*ioldefs»  teatere, 
and  schemers,  but  the  priee  paid  is  too  high  when  it  iayoiTes 
the  life,  the  hardihood,  the  courage  of  the  man. 

That  is  what  airiliJEation  does ;  it  oares  for  the  thinff ,  bnt  fovgets 
the  man.  But,  as  Buskin  says,  ''no  chaaiciiig  of  plaoe  at  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  nor  ooaking  of  stofls  a  thousand  3wds 
a  minute,  will  make  us  one  whit  stionger,  happier,  or  wiser.  Th^re 
was  always  more  iu  the  world  than  men  eould  see,  walked  thiery 
eyer  so  slowly:  they  will  see  it  no  better  for  g(Hng  fa^t,  And 
they  will  at  last,  and  soon  too^  find  out  that  their  grand  inventions 
for  conquering  (as  they  think)  space  and  time  do  in  reaiityy 
conquer  nothing ;  for  space  and  time  are,  in  their  own  essenoe>  «&- 
conquerable,  and  besides,  did  not  want  any  sort  of  eonqnering ; 
they  wanted  uting,  A  fool  always  wants  to  ahorten  space  and 
time ;  a  wise  man  wants  to  lengthen  both.  A  fool  wants  to  kill 
space  and  kill  time ;  a  wise  man,  first  to  gain  themf  then  to  animate 
tiiem.  Your  railroad,  when  you  eome  to  understand  it,  is  only  a 
deyice  for  making  the  world  smaller ;  and  as  for  being  able  to  talk 
from  place  to  place,  that  is,  indeed,  wdl  and  conyenient ;  but  sup- 
pose you  have  originally  nothing  to  say  I  We  shall  be  obliged  to 
confess,  what  we  should  long  a^  hare  known,  that  the  vea&r  pre- 
cious things  are  thought  and  sifht,  not  pace.  It  does  a  bullet  no 
good  to  go  fast ;  and  a  man,  if  he  be  truly  a  man>  no  harm  to  go 
slow ;  for  his  glory  is  not  at  all  in  going,  but  in  Mmsf" 

That,  surely,  is  the  practical  question  of  this  deoalte;  not  only 
'*'  does  ciyilizatioa  necessitate  demoralization  F*'  but  does  civiliaation 
preyent  the  deyelopment  of  true  and  manly  life  ?  whieh  it  does  if 
there  is  any  truUi  m  Auskin ;  and  if  it  does,  then  the  affirmatiye  of 
the  debate  is  maintained.  Puling  men  and  women  into  heatad 
rooms,  as  the  gardener  puts  exotics  into  the  hothouse,  may  result 
in  fmj  fabrics,  the  production  of  which  is  a  maryel ;  but  the  price 
paid,  indicated  by  tne  shrunken  limb  and  pale  face  of  the  worker,  is 
more  than  its  yalue.  But  it  is  th^  thing  which  is  oared  for,  and  not 
the  human  being  producing  the  thinfi^.  Civilization  eonseryes  things, 
not  men.  It  sets  up  its  artificial  li&,  whishit  denominates  £whio(i, 
lives  in  the  night  and  sleeps  in  the  day,  and  demanda  that  tender 
Jives  shall  be  worn  away  in  its  adornment;  while  its  own  life, 
in  accordance  with  tJoie  inevitable  law,  is  sapped  and  undermined  in 
the  process.  It  herds  men  togeth^,  desteoys  their  individuality, 
counts  them  in  crowds,  and  denominates  them  Aa«i<,-— their  heaoa 
being  unconsidered— triiea  not  worth  considering.  It  is  true,  as 
'Guizot  puts  it,  that  civilization  tends  to  the  increase  of  riches ;  but 
it  is  for  the  few, — ^not  for  the  many.  The  kmmdi  by  which  the 
.riches  are  piled  up  receive  a  driement  soaxoely  8uffioi«at  te  do  more 
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thn  *'  keep  life  in/'  so  that  tbe  gathering  may  be  continued  and  the 
eonsamen  oontinae  their  coaauming.  It  ia  sufficient  to  note  this 
demoralization  of  the  man,  this  lowering,  reducing*  and  dwarfing  of 
the  man,  without  further  reference  to  the  gross  vices  which  can  only 
bo  maintained  in  theag^e^ation  of  large  numbers  of  human  beings, 
to  be  convinced  that  '*  ciFilization  neoesaitatea  demoralization." 

J.J. 

KBOATrm  ARTICLB. — II. 

Iv  a  disputed  question,  if  we  desire  to  form  a  correct  judgment, 
it  is  neeeaaary  to  define  exactly  and  fully  the  terms  of  the  question. 
In  some  debates  this  important  rule  must  be  more  strictly  observed 
than  in  others.  For  words  and  propositiona  ocoasioually  admit  but 
of  one  aignifioation*  in  which  cases  definition  is  superfluous ;  while 
others  ttdmit  and  require  many.  The  present  cannot  rank  among 
questions  «f  the  first  dass,  for  on  the  various  and  extended  meaning 
<^  its  terma  much  of  the  argument  we  shall  employ  will  depend. 
We  will,  therefore^  state  briefly,  yet  fully,  we  hope,  what  we  underw 
staad  to  be  implied  in  the  terms  of  the  question  that  stands  at  the 
head  of  thia  aiiicle. 

Civiliaation  ia  a  atate  of  social  refinement.  It  includes  the  pro- 
cess of  edaoating  and  improving  both  the  moral  and  intellectual 
aature  of  man. 

At  first  we  intended  to  define  civilization  in  a  limited  sense,  and 
not  to  assign  it  the  power  which  we  have  given  it  in  the  previous 
sentence.  For  we  tnought  the  deoiBion  of  the  question  would  then 
be  immediately  mani^Mt,  so  it  would  be  unfair  in  us  to  give  the 
term  all  the  mMmings  it  would  bear,  aud  to  claim  for  it  the  direct 
tendency  to  produce  and  cultivate  those  very  elements,  the  destruo- 
tien  of  whitti  demoEalization  implies  and  necessitates.  But  this 
ebaritable  intention  of  ours  is  impracticable,  since  one  meaning 
iDcludes  more  or  less  of  the  other.  Henoe  we  obtain  an  increase 
of  power,  without  which  we  honestly  think  we  could  prove  the 
superiority  <^  the  negative  side.  Demoralieation  admits  and 
requires  m  this  instance  three  meanings.  In  its  consideration 
nmtheir  ean  be  omitted,  for  without  it  the  definition  would  be  incom- 

Slete,  and  the  proof  would  be  but  partial.  This  term  implies  the 
estruetion  or  lessening  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
nature  of  man.  We  trust  we  shall  show  that  civilization  not  only 
doea  not  neceasitate  demoralization,  but  also  that  it  contributes  in  a 
material  way  towards  those  virtues  and  improvements  in  the 
absence  of  which  demoralization  consists.  To  do  this,  we  must 
draw  a  comparison  between  two  ages.  An  age  in  which  we  may 
for  the  sake  ef  eomparison  be  allowed  to  affirm  of  civilization,  that 
tboogh  it  existed  and  exercised  its  refining  influence  on  all  those 
that  came  under  its  power,  yet,  on  looking  back  from  this  many 
times  more  highly  civilized  age,  it  comparatively  did  not  then  exist. 
Thoee  ages  are  the  present,  and  that  when  James  the  Second 
feigned;  for  these  times  are  well  known  to  ordinary  readers.    We 
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vill  ffive  a  brief  sketch  of  England  and  its  inliabitants  of  that 
period,  and  we  shall  then  see  wnether,  with  a  greater  ciTilization* 
we  are  not  infinitely  superior  to  them  in  all  that  relates  to  morality, 
edacation,  and  physical  strength. 

We  intend  to  give  bat  a  very  meagre  acoonnt  of  the  morals  of 
the  people  of  the  latter  part  of  the  serenteenth  century ;  for  a  fuller 
description  would  require  a  repetition  of  what  may  be  known,  but 
certainly  should  not  be  publicly  brought  forward  oftener  than  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Even  among  country  gentlemen  the  less  pardonable  vices  were 
prevalent  to  an  awful  extent.  Nor  were  these  secretly  practised. 
They  formed,  we  were  going  to  say,  the  characteristic  of  a  gentle- 
man of  that  day ;  but  this  would  be  false,  for  they  were  committed 
by  all,  high  and  low,  from  the  king  and  lus  court  downwards  to  the 
licentions  brute  whose  life  was  one  continuous  round  of  vice  and 
wretchedness.  A  frequent  indulgence  in  the  lowest  vices  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  the  character  and  station  of  a  gentleman  of 
that  period.  Well  were  it  if  this  were  all.  But  the  greater  included 
the  less.  The  social  vices  and  the  consequences  which  they  produce 
were  still  more  general,  eimply,  we  presume,  because  the  opportu- 
nities for  the  one  were  more  numerous  than  those  for  the  other, 
for  reason  prevents  us  from  thinking  a  drunkard  too  refined  to  yield 
to  grosser  indulgences.  The  serious  employments  of  the  country 
gentleman  in  those  times  were  to  Examine  samples  of  grain,  handle 

Sigs,  and  on  market  days  to  make  bargains  over  a  tankard  with 
rovers  and  hop  merchants.  What  can  be  the  morality  of  a  man 
whose  time  is  spent  in  the  most  vicious  pursuits,  and  whose  thonehts, 
instead  of  being  purified  and  ennobled  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  the  frequent  perusal  of  the  works  of  great 
minds,  are  engrossed  and  debased  by  associating  with  the  clowns 
engaged  in  the  lowest  offices  of  husbandry  P  The  low  state  of  morals 
in  England  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  proverbial.  It 
needs  no  elaborate  accounts  or  arguments  to  prove  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  for  the  fact  is  too  well  known  to  be  disputed,  or  we 
could  point  to  the  literature  of  the  ds^,  to  the  profligacy  of  the 
plays,  satires,  soncs,  and  novels,  which  form  such  a  deep  blot  on  our 
national  fame.  The  majority  of  the  books  published  then  are  pro- 
foundly immoral ;  their  common  characteristic  is  hard-heartednese, 
shamefessness,  and  swaggering  licentiousness :  but  the  most  limited 
readers  of  these  works  must  be  conversant  with  this  sad  disgrace 
which  history  has  to  record  against  the  authors  of  that  age. 

We  will  now  give  a  similar  sketch  of  the  present,  and  so  draw  a 
kind  of  comparison  between  the  morals  or  the  two  ages.  By  so 
doing  we  shall  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  readier  and  a  more 
correct  opinion.  It  is  almost  imnecessary  to  say  anything  about 
the  people  of  the  present  times,  for  the  sources  of  such  information 
are  open  to  all,  and  others  no  doubt  have  as  frequently  resorted  to 
them  as  we  have  ourselves ;  however,  for  the  sake  of  our  argument,, 
we  must  intrude  on  our  readers'  time  and  patience  while  we  reca- 
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pitnlate  a  few  facia  that  indace  us  to  oonsider  Hie  morality  of  the 
present  time  as  of  a  much  higher  standard  than  that  which  marked 
the  inhahitanta  of  England  m  the  age  to  which  we  rerert.  The 
ooontry  gentleman  of  tne  present  day  is»  to  speak  generally,  a  man 
of  liberal  education.  He  derives  much  pleasure  from  the  litera* 
tore  of  the  past  and  present;  he  takes  considerable  interest  in  the 
sciences  and  other  mtellectual  pursuits;  he  is  a  man  of  genial 
habita,  and  is  constantly  increasing  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  his 
rendence  by  improrements  and  additions  in  paintings,  musical 
instruments,  and  statuary.  These  refined  tastes  alone  prove  their 
owner  to  be  a  polished  and  accomplished  person.  About  his  more 
jntirate  character  we  need  scarcely  make  a  remark,  for  in  these 
eirilized  times  viciousness  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  as  it 
was  years  ago.  Besides,  we  imply  by  our  foregoing  remarks  moral 
goodness  in  the  character  we  have  thus  briefly  described ;  for  how 
can  a  soul  that  receives  its  chief  pleasure  from  the  arts  and  sciences 
fall  to  that  depth  of  dei>ravity  which  knows  no  other  enjoyment 
than  that  which  consists  in  the  gratification  of  sensual  desires  P 

It  cannot  but  be  well  known  to  all,  that  the  morals  of  the  present 
generation  are  as  difiTerent  from  those  of  two  centuries  ago  as  can 
possibly  be  conceived,  yet  we  have  briefly  noticed  those  of  each 
period,  so  that  the  most  doubting  may  be  furnished  with  facts  on 
i)Oth  sides.  We  expect,  so  far  as  we  have  gone,  no  one  will  be 
contradictory  enou{;n  to  dispute  our  opinion  or  arguments ;  for 
they  are  those  which  we  have  gathered  from  the  most  reHable 
histories,  and  which  have  fotmd  universal  acceptance  with  all 
educated  persons.  We  will  now  give  an  account  of  the  intellectual 
state  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  of  that  period,  and  will  compare 
it  with  that  of  the  present  day. 

We  might  treat  this  comparison  of  the  education  and  literary 
attainments  of  the  people  of  this  century  and  those  of  the  people 
two  centuries  ago  in  a  like  summary  way,  by  .asking  our  readers 
to  draw  the  comparison  themselves,  and  leaving  the  result  to  their 
own  reasoning.  Their  conclusion,  we  confidently  say,  would  exactly 
coincide  with  that  at  which  we  have  arrived.  But  this  might 
not  be  so  advantageous  to  the  proof  of  the  side  we  have  taken 
as  even  a  brief  account  of  the  intellectual  acquirements  and  the 
means  of  education  of  the  two  ages.  For  some  might  still  doubt, 
either  from  the  lack  of  inclination  to  investigate  Sie  subject,  or 
from  a  delusion  that  has  unfortunately  taken  deep  root  in  their 
minds,  that  *'  good  times"  existed  in  the  past,  and  that  England  and 
its  inhabitants  have  sadly  degenerated  in  every  way  since  the  time  of 
the  Stuarts.  We  begin  with  the  seats  of  learning,  the  universities 
themselves.  Aft  Cambridge  it  was  not  tJiought  by  anv  means 
necessary  that  a  divine  should  be  able  to  read  the  Gospels  in.  the 
original.  "Not  was  the  standard  at  Oxford  higher.  When,:  says 
Mi^ulay,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  Chnst  Church'  ifOae  up 
as  one  man  to  defend  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles.of  Phalaris,  that 
great  college,  then  considered  as  the  first  seat  of  philology  in  the 
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kingdom,  oonld  not  mtnter  saoh  a  stock  of  Attio  learning  sa  is  now 
possessed  by  seTsral  vonths  at  every  great  pnbHo  school.  The  same 
Dinstrions  author  inrorms  us  that  there  was  scareelv  one  eminent 
statesman  who  conld  read  with  enjoyment  a  page  of  Sophocles  or 
Plato.  Gentlemen's  sons,  heirs  of  estates,  often  passed  their  boy- 
hood and  youth  at  the  seats  of  their  parents,  with  no  better  tutors 
than  grooms  and  gamekeepers,  and  soaroe  attained  learning  enough 
to  sign  their  names  to  a  mittimus.  Occasionally  they  were  sent  to 
school  and  then  to  college,  but  they  always  vetuxnea,  before  their 
minds  were  matured,  to  their  illiterate  homes  and  rural  pursuits ;  sa 
that  a  youth,  unless  he  was  peculiarly  constituted,  soon  forgot  the 
little  he  might  have  acquired  in  his  academical  career.  The  lan- 
guage and  pronunciation  of  a  country  gentleman  was  such  as  we 
hear  now  from  the  most  ignorant  downs  only.  His  oaths,  coarse 
jests,  and  scurrilous  terms  of  abuse,  were  uttered  with  the  broadest 
aocent  of  his  proTince ;  so  that  it  was  manifest  f^m  the  first  word 
he  spoke  whether  he  were  f^m  Somersetshire  or  Yorkshire.  It 
was  a  rare  thing  for  persons  even  of  this  rank  to  be  able  to  read, 
sad  a  still  rarer  thing  for  them  to  be  able  to  write.  Nor  can  we  say 
more  for  the  ladies  of  that  period.  The  culture  of  Ihe  female 
mind  was  almost  entirely  neglected.  If  a  woman  had  the  merest 
smattering  of  literature  she  was  considered  a  prodigy.  Even  ladies 
of  the  highest  rank  could  not  write  a  line  in  their  mother  tongue 
without  solecisms  and  faults  of  spelling  which  a  charity-school 
child  now  would  be  ashamed  to  commit.  We  will  give  one  instance,, 
for  which,  as  well  as  much  of  this  account,  we  are  indebted  to 
Macaulay.  On  the  coronation  of  Queen  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
James— who  had  excellent  natural  abilities,  had  been  educated  by  a 
bishop,  was  fond  of  history  and  poetry,  and  wnB  regarded  by  very 
eminent  men  as  a  superior  woman, — a  superb  Bible  was  presented 
to  her,  in  which  she  wrote,  **  This  book  was  given  the  Kmg  and  I,, 
at  our  crownation.  Marie  "SL"  If  a  lady,  and  one  too  of  her 
station,  whose  education  had  been  planned  on  the  most  liberal  scale, 
and  had  been  conducted  in  the  best  manner  that  could  then  possibly 
be,  and  who  was  esteemed  most  accomplished  and  intellectual 
by  even  the  best  scholars  of  the  day,  could  be  so  ignorant  of  spelling 
and  grammar  as  to  make  such  egregious  errora  as  she  hss  been 
guilty  of  in  this  specimen  of  the  scholarship  of  ladies  of  this  time, 
what  must  have  been  the  mental  condition  of  the  poorer  dasses  and 
the  less  brilliant  P  We  expect  the  'learning  which  charity  diildren 
of  the  present  generation  get  is  infinitely  superior,  both  m  amount 
and  quality,  to  what  the  better  educated  people  of  the  Stuarts* 
time  possessed.  Besides,  not  only  were  there  not  the  schools  and 
instructors  which  we  now  have,  two  hundred  yean  a^o,  but  the 
more  indirect  means  of  improvement  did  not  then  exist  m  anything 
like  so  extensive  a  scale  as  they  now  do  j  and  what  did  exist  was, 
from  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  conv^ing,  seldom  or  never  seen 
beyond  a  few  miles  of  the  town  in  which  it  was  produced.  We 
alrade  to  books  and  newspapei»^i&stnuBents  of  unparalleled  value 
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in  tlie  edacciion  of  a  nstion.  The  scarcity  of  books  in  tiiose  daji  is 
aliiiost  incredible  to  ns  who  live  in  this  a|(e  of  Iheratore.  few 
imi^its  of  the  shire  had  libraries  so  large  as  may  now  be  constantly 
seen  in  the  serrants'  hall»  or  in  the  back  parlour  of  a  shopkeeper. 
An  esouire  passed  ainonffst  his  neighbours  as  a  great  scholar  if 
*'  Hndibras"  and  Baker's  "Chronicle,"  Tarlton's  <' Jeets"  and  "  The 
Seren  ChampioDS  of  Christendom,"  Isy  in  his  hall  windows  among 
the  fishing-rods  and  fowling*pieces.  Cotton,  in  his  *'  Angler/'  telfi 
ns  that  he  found  room  in  the  nail  window  fbr  his  whole  library ;  and 
he  was  accounted  a  man  of  letters.  No  circulating  library,  na 
society  for  lending  books,  existed  in  those  days.  In  fact,  when 
Franklin  first  visited  England,  in  1724,  circulating  libraries  were 
unknown,  even  in  London.  Nor  was  this  dearth  of  books  supplied 
by  pnblications  of  less  pretensions.  Though  there  were  a  few 
newspapers,  their  circulation,  for  several  reasons,  some  of  which  we- 
have  given  above,  was  very  small.  Besides,  none  were  published 
more  than  twice  a  week.  None  exceeded  in  siae  a  small  leaf. 
And  aU  the  matter  that  was  found  in  them  for  a  ^rear  did  not  equal 
in  quantity,  much  less  did  it  in  quality,  what  is  given  in  two  copiea 
of  the  Times.  The  places  of  education  were  very  few.  These  were, 
sfanost  exolttsively,  the  universities,  the  public  schools,  and  a  few 
small  ones  of  less  note.  No  Sunday  or  charity  school,  of  the  kind 
which  we  now  see 'in  every  town  and  village,  then  existed.  No< 
mechanics'  institute,  or  college  for  public  instruction,  adorned  the 
towns.  Parents  generally  kept  their  children  at  home,  so  that  they 
grew  up  in  total  ignorance  of  literature  of  every  kind,  and  leamt 
nothing  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  beyond  what  could  be  ac* 
quired  from  an  acquaintance  with  those  around  them,  and  from  the 
plaess  of  their  birth.  In  what  a  deplorable  state  must  have  been 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  people  two  eentories  ago  I  What 
comparison  can  we  draw  between  the  literary  attainments  of  the 
two  ages  P  Can  we  compare  them  P  Will  the  twilight  of  mom 
bear  comparison  with  the  nigh  noon,  when  the  vivifier  of  all  nature 
if  abroad  P  So  great  is  the  difference  between  the  intellectual  state 
oi  the  two  periods.  The  extent  to  which  the  education  of  the 
people  of  this  century  is  carried  is  as  well  known  as  are  the  instita- 
lions  for  this  purpose.  Ajiy  account  so  brief  as  ours  must  neoes* 
Boily  be,  would  be  superfluous  and  presumptuous  on  our  part,  were 
it  not  that  this  question,  or  rather  tne  plan  of  its  treatment,  neces- 
ntstea  a  short  notice  of  this  kind. 

Tlie  education  of  the  higher  classes,  or,  indeed,  of  any  one  who 
sspires  to  be  considered  a  gentleman,  embraces  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  classics,  ancient  and  modem,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
histories  of  Greece  and  Home  and  the  European  countries,  together 
inA.  that  of  his  own  country,  and  with  much  that  relates  to  the 
srts,  sciences,  and  occurrences  of  ordinary  life.  Men  of  these 
attainments  are  more  numerous  now  then  were  those  who  could 
resid  and  write  two  hundred  vears  ago.  The  lower  classes  have  not 
onfirequently  a  considerable  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  we  have 
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juBt  mentioned.  They  are  often  men  of  great  experience,  whose 
opinions  are  of  much  valae,  both  in  political  matters  and  others  of 
a  more  literary  character.  The  poorest  and  lowest  grades  are 
generally  able  to  read  and  write,  and  with  these  two  sim^e  acquire- 
ments some  haye  risen  to  wealth  and  eminence,  and  not  a  few  hare 
improved  their  condition,  and  occupied  posts  of  trust  and  respecta- 
bility. Such  was  the  intellectual  condition  of  England  in  the  time  of 
ihe  Stuarts,  and  such,  as  we  have  just  described  it,  is  the  advance- 
ment of  the  present  day.  Few,  if  any,  will  refuse  the  palm  of 
superiority  to  England  of  the  nineteenth  oentury.  Few  can  deny 
that  the  advancement  of  civilization  has  not  militated  against  the 
intellectual  growth  of  the  English. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  show  that  civilization  does  not  tend 
to  demoralize  the  health  and  physical  strength  of  those  upon  whom 
it  exercises  its  influence.  Though  the  period  we  chose  for  com- 
parison is  proverbially  muscular,  yet  that  the  superiority,  even  in  this 
particular,  of  the  present  civilized  age,  is  as  true  as  is  that  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  people  of  the  present  time,  we 
trust  will  be  shown  by  a  few  facts  that  present  a  very  stubborn 
front  to  all  doubters.  The  statistics  of  mortality  supply  us  with 
arguments  for  this  opinion.  We  have  not  the  means  for  going  into 
any  precise  details,  or  we  feel  confident  the  proof  would  be  more 
decisive.  The  great  fact  that  the  term  of  human  life  has  been 
lengthened  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  especially  in  towns,  is 
a  s^cient  and  conclusive  proof  that  civilization  contributes  rather 
to  the  increase  of  strength  and  the  physical  well-being  of  man. 
The  year  1685  was  not  accounted  sickly,  yet  in  that  year  more  than 
one  m  twenty-three  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  died.  At 
present  only  one  inhabitant  of  the  capital  in  forty  dies  annually. 
There  is  the  best  reason  to  believe  that  the  annual  mortality 
of  Manchester,  even  a  century  ago,  was  one  in  twenty-eight ;  it  is  now 
reckoned  one  in  forty-five.  In  Glasgow  and  Leeds  a  similar  im- 
provement has  taken  ]ilace.  In  short,  the  rate  of  mortality  in  those 
three  manu&cturing  cities  is  now  considerably  less  than  it  was  fifiy 
years  ago  over  England  and  Wales  together,  open  country  and  all. 
What  can  be  more  conclusive  than  the  i>roof  to  which  these  few  facts 
lead  us  P  Our  opponents,  perhaps,  will  say  that  this  is  owing  to 
the  people  being  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better  lodged,  and  better 
attended  to  in  sickness.  But  what  is  this  but  taking  away  l^e 
strength  of  one  argument  and  adding  it  to  another,  which  goes 
to  prove  the  side  we  have  taken !  One  more  argument  we  will  add, 
which  shows  that  civilization  rather  tends  to  the  development  of  the 
physical  part  of  mankind.  We  all  have  seen  the  armour  collected 
and  preserved  at  noblemen's  seats,  and  have  not  unfrequently  been 
struck  with  the  ajsparently  immense  size.  Few,  perhaps,  are  awat« 
that  an  average  sized  man  of  the  present  day  cannot  get  into  the 
greater  part  of  this  armour ;  yet  such  is  the  case.  This  is  not  our 
own  assertion,  but  the  testimony  of  the  highest  authority  on  the 
subject. 
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WelMre  bow  reviewed  and  compared  the  two  affes  in  their  moral, 
intiiflefitnil,  and  pkjaical  aspeote,  and  find  that,  uiough  cirilization 
haa  g;reatl^  improved  and  extended  ita  influence  all  over  En^land^ 
ike  inhAbiiantSv  inatead  of  degenerating,  have  been  immense^  im- 
fiofed  ia  every  way.  For  tnis  reason,  therefore,  do  we  maintain 
tto  civilicstion  doea  not  neoeasitate  demoralization. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  said  little  or  nothing  of  the  mollify- 
iiig  mfluence  of  civilization  on  national  character.    After  a  few 
remaps  on  this  subject  we  will  dose  our  present  article.    It  is  well 
baown  thai  tlie  public  mind  of  England  lias  softened  while  it  has 
zipened.    We  need  only  look  into  a  book  of  the  seventeenth  century 
to  see  that  the  soul  of  man  is  more  humane  than  it  was  then.    The 
disdpline  of  workshops,  of  schools,  and  of  private  families,  though 
sol  more   efficient  than  liiat  of  the  present  day,  was  infinitely 
ksrsher.     Masters,  well  born  and  bred,  were  in  the  habit  of  thrash- 
ing their  aervaata.    Pedagogues  knew  no  other  means  of  imparting 
kaowled^  than  by  the  lash.    Husbands  and  fathers  were  not 
ashamed  of  beating  their  wives  and  families.    Nor  was  this  severity 
confined  to  |»ivate  domestic  circles.    The  implacability  of  hostile 
&edooa  was  almost  beyond  coneepUon.    Whigs  murmured  because 
Stafford  waa  aoffered  to  die  witiiout  seeing  his  bowels  burned  before 
kis  own  faoe.    Tories  reviled  and  insulted  Bussell  as  his  coach  oon- 
Tsyed  him  Drom  the  Tower  to  the  seafibld.    As  little  mercy  waa 
sbowa  to  people  of  an  humbler  rank.    If  an  ofiender  was  put  into 
the  piUoxy,  it  waa  fortunate  for  him  if  he  escaped  with  his  life  from 
ihe  shower  of  brick-ends  and  stones  which  the  mob  assembled  round 
never  £ailed  to  hurl  at  hia  person.    If  an  unfortunate  wretch  was 
tied  to  a  eart-tail,  hundreds  followed  and  exhorted  the  hangman  to 
give  it  to  the  fellow  wdl,  and  make  him  howl.    Gentlemen  used  to 
make  partiea  of  pleasure  to  Bridewell  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
wooien  whipped,  whose  empk>yment  was  to  beat  hemp,  and  who  for 
sme  petty  offence,  we  suppose^  were  to  be  punished.    Fights,  com- 
pared to  which  those  that  we  sometimes  hear  of  in  the  present  day 
wdd  he  a  refined  speetaole,  formed  a  great  attraction  to  all. 
Moltttodes  aaaembled  to  see  gladiators  hack  each  other  to  pieces, 
sad  Bo^iiag  prodooed  such  a  burst  of  applause  as  when  one  suc- 
weded  in  enttiaK  off  the  finger,  or  in  poking  out  the  eye,  of  the 
other.    How  different  is  it  now  I    How  much  more  refined  and 
knisDi  are  the  people  of  the  present  day  1    Sights  which  attracted 
and  iauBeiiBelT  delighted  the  subjects  of  £ing  James  II.,  disgust 
and  pierpe  the  he«rts  of  those  over  whom  Victoria  rules.    In 
the  present  age  emelty  is  revolting,  though  dealt  on  the  back 
of  dumb  animals,  and  seldom  fails  to  be  severely  punished ;  two 
haadred  years  ago  it  was  the  sooree  from  which  both  high  and  low 
derived  no  small  portion  of  their  pleasure  and  relaxation.    Surely 
thia  is  a  beneficial  ofaaoge,  and  one  that  speaks  much  for  civiliza- 
tion in  a  high  degree. 

We  expect  our  ovponenta  will  revel  in  the  apparent  cause  of  the 
U  of  empirM  of  okU  and  the  amarent  sad  eSeet  civilization  had  on 
1864.  I 
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the  inJjabitants  of  Rome  and  Grreece;  but  though  we  have  not 
anticipated  their  arguments  in  this  article,  wo  shSl  be  ready  and 
able,  we  trust,  to  prove  that  civilization,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word,  was  not  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  these  and  other  nations. 
Wc  are  anxious  to  see  what  our  opponents  are  able  to  advance  in 
support  of  their  opinion,  for  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  we  have 
on  our  side  all  that  proof  requires.  Elpisticos. 


iistorg. 


HAS  NAPOLEONISM  BEEN  BENEFICIAL  TO  EUROPE  ? 

AFFIBHATIYE  ABTICLB. — II. 

Ik  the  consideration  of  a  question  so  vast  in  its  extent,  and  so 
complicated  in  its  bearings,  as  the  one  that  forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  discussion,  every  one  will  admit  that  we  shall  find  more  diffi- 
culty in  elBciently  investigating  its  merits  than  in  dealing  with  an 
abstract,  positive  question,  admitting,  from  ite  nature,  of  but  two 
decided  issues — a  certain  negative,  or  a  certain  affirmative.  As,  for 
example,  "  Was  Napoleon  the  First]  a  virtuous  hero,  or  was  he  a 
scoundrel  P*' — in  discussing  which  we  should  have  before  us  a  clear 
task,  viz;,  to  show  from  this  line  ofconduot,  or  through  this  series  of 
events,  that  he  was  good,  or  he  was  vicious.  But  in  dealing  with  a 
question  so  extensive,  and  involving  issues  of  such  magnitude,  as  the 
one  before  us,  we  are  sure  to  find  great  difficulty  in  drawing  correct 
inferences  and  arriving  at  just  conclusions.  Still  we  may,  by  a 
careful,  patient,  and  intelligent  investigation  of  the  subject,  arrive  at 
certain  and  convincing  proofs  that  Napoleonism  has  not  only  raised 
France  from  a  state  of  chaotic  confusion  in  manners,  in  politics, 
in  commerce,  and,  worse  than  all,  in  religion,  to  a  position  second 
to  but  one  empire  in  Europe ;  that  it  has  not  only  emancipated 
France  from  the  weak  and  vacillating^  rule  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty, 
crushed  for  ever  the  tyranny  and  insolence  of  ^e  nobihty  and 
landed  proprietors,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  raised  the  social 
position  ot  the  down-trodden  millions  or  fVance,  elevated  the 
dignity  of  honest  labour  into  its  proper  and  legitimate  sphere,  but 
that  it  has  likewise  benefited  Europe  generaUy.  If  we  consider 
the  state  of  France  prior  to  and  contemporary  with  the  birth  of 
Napoleon  the  First, — from  about  the  year  1760  to  the  famous  18th 
Brumaire,  year  8  of  the  Bepublic  (QthNovember,  1799),  when,  after 
having  succeeded  in  accomplishingthe  overthrow  of  the  "Directory," 
he  caused  himself  to  be  declared  First  Consul^ — we  shall  find,  with 
one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  vied  one 
with  another  in  an  unholy  effort  to  trample  under  foot  all  liberty, 
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all  independence,  every  effort  of  the  people  to  assert  their  rights, 
in  eontnidiBtinction  to  what  Grovernments  affirmed  to  be  the  "  divine 
right  of  kings ;"  if  we  remember  that  in  unhappy  France  the 
embers  of  a  mighty  revolution  were  smouldering  unheeded  and 
unobserved,  whilst,  in  the  lull  that  preceded  the  storm,  a  whole 
nation,  following  the  example  of  its  rulers,  gave  itself  up  to  every 
species  of  debauchery  and  licentiousness,  which  its  literature 
stooped  to  gild  and  paint  with  the  semblance  of  pleasure,  whilst  its 
prieBthood  connived  at  its  garbled  iniquity,  its  unbounded  licen- 
tiousness, its  fearless  and  unmasked  villany  and  corruption,  whilst 
amidst  a  social  chaos  no  nation  ever  knew  before,  witn  its  institu- 
tions crumbling,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  its  laws,  military  forces 
and  organizations,  and  the  whole  French  constitution,  toppling, 
tumbling,  and  crushing  about  its  ears ;  amidst  violated  virtue  and 
rampant  vice,  amidst  broad  and  licensed  infamy  and  unblushing 
atheism,  whose  combined  influence  must  (had  it  not  been  provi- 
dentially stayed  in  its  course)  have  overflowed  Europe  with  ills  and 
anarchies,  bloodshed  and  revolution,  before  which  the  mind  halts  in 
a  mere  attempt  to  estimate  their  results.  Napoleon  the  First 
appears  on  the  stage  of  the  world's  history,  and  wields  with  no 
feeble  or  faltering  hand  the  destinies  of  a  vast  nation,  in  whose 
ears  ran^  the  grievances  and  misgovernments  of  Louis  XYl.,  the 
Assembbes,  the  Convention,  the  Directory,  and  the  Consulate.  Need 
we  be  surprised  that  so  consummate  a  soldier,  and  so  energetic  a 
statesman,  as  the  petit  corporal,  had  succeeded  in  grasping  the 
supreme  power ;  that  he  held  it  with  a  mighty  grasp ;  and  flnding  a 
vast  army  at  the  disposal  of  his  personal  desires,  himself  ambitious 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  France  at  his  heels  panting  for  glory, 
Napoleon — mean,  selfish,  unscrupulous,  afcer  a  series  ofmagniticent 
victories  in  the  fields  of  battle  and  of  diplomacy,  **  in  comwil  pru- 
dent, <u  in  action  brave"  after  some  defeats,  perhaps  more 
f^lorious  than  his  victories,  with  half  Europe  at  his  feet,  fancying 
himself  invincible,  as  he  was  ambitious — fell  P  and  taught  Europe 
this  lesson, — that  peoples  have  a  right  to  choose  their  rulers ;  that 
that  nation  is  not  worthy  the  name,  which  endures  the  petty  tyranny 
of  effeminate  rulers,  whilst  men  can  be  found  to  govern  it ;  but  that, 
to  secure  happiness  and  prosperity  for  nations  as  for  individuads,  a 
wise  ruler  will  divert  their  attention  from  the  pursuit  of  the  phan- 
tom, glory,  to  the  nobler  and  more  elevating  paths  attendant  on 
commerce  and  material  prosperity. 

Napoleon  fell,  and  like  a  bright  hallucination  disappeared,  died 
at  St.  Helena.  His  memory  lives  m  the  revivification  of  france,  in  the 
awakening  of  Italy  to  freedom  and  greatness,  in  having  set  Europe 
thinking  that  there  is  yet  some  end  in  the  life  of  nations  other 
than  the  acquisition  of  new  territory,  the  domination  of  the  fei7, 
the  living  death  of  the  many,  the  aggrandizement  of  a  man  or  a 
nation  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  millions. 
Napoleon's  reign  was  from  first  to  last  characterized  by  a  sacrifice 
of  everything  to  expediency.    He  overran  Europe,  made  kings  and 
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unmade  them,  himflelf  a  migbty  eatample  of  what  eoikeeiLtf«tioii« 
energy,  and  unscmpnlotuineto  can  achiere.  Eril  ia,  tiiat  good  may 
be.  Napoleon's  wan,  hia  terrible  aacrifioeB  of  homan  life,  endeared 
him  to  ma  people,  and  left  Europe  indebted  to  him ;  for  wher0f«i)r 
he  conquered,  there  he  planted  the  seeda  of  a  Ti^orouB  and  healthy 
goremment.  Before  hijs  aoythe  ages  of  eorruptiona  ware  numbered 
with  the  things  of  the  past.  In  whaterer  eonnt^  he  plaoed  his 
triumphant  standard,  he  raised  on  the  ruins  of  rotten  constitutions 
a  noble  monument  to  eommemorate  his  victory,  by  instrueting  the 

eople  in  the  arts  of  good  government,  and  by  oaoaing  just  laws  to 

e  administered  to  ricn  and  poor  alike. 

It  was  left  for  his  nephew  and  successor,  Napoleon  III.,  to  be- 
come as  successful  and  as  memorable  a  diplomatist  as  his  great 
uncle  was  a  general.  Educated  in  the  senool  of  adversity,  he 
haa  by  a  succession  of  happv  chances  Uuide  himself  the  most 
powerful  autocrat  in  Europe ;  has  diverted  the  course  of  political 
negotiation  from  our  capital  to  his  own ;  and^  in  fine,  has  made  the 
destinies  of  the  world  revolve  round  Paris  instead  of  London. 

Possessed  of  the  power  to  become  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
Europe,  he  is  disposed  to  pursue  a  conciliatory  course,  and  has 
always  shown  himself  the  steady  friend  of  England.  Of  this  there 
is  little  doubt, — that  he  is  the  man  for  France.  He  has  inaugurated  a 
policy  of  free  trade  in  France,  that  already  has  been  of  great 
Ibenent  to  both  France  and  this  country,  and  is  a  measure  that  will 
doubtless  do  more  to  maintain  amicable  relations  between  the  two 
countries  than  centuries  of  friendlj  visits  between  their  respeotive 
tELO&archs,  or  whole  miles  of  treaties  and  diplomatic  deepatenes ;  a 
td^^i^mre  which  has  enabled  this  country  to  Dear  with  compatative 
imttiuni^  the  otherwise  dreadful  effects  of  the  civil  war  in  the 
ITnited  States  of  America,  and  one  which  will  undoubtedly  not  onlv 
mutually  enrich  and  benefit  the  two  countries  principally  concerned, 
but  tena  to  promote  peace  and  distribute  prosperity  over  the  whole 
of  Eiii^p6.  >Var  ana  commerce  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other.  Where  the  people  of  a  country  are  deeply  and  extensively 
engaged  in  commerce,  they  will  not  let  Governments  or  monaroha 
p}%  ^ar. 

Wherever  commerce  exists,  its  influence  promotes  all  that  tends 
to  render  tialEinkind  happy  and  contented.  Wherever  the  civilking 
influence  of  commerce  is  felt,  arts  and  sciences,  literature,  aad  the 
belles,  lettres  flourish,  and  wealth  and  happiness,  wise  tjA  useful 
legislation,  attended  by  liberal  and  merciful  administration  of  the 
laws, .  are  invariably  found.  Divine  Providence  has  widely  diatri- 
butcfd  ^he  blessings'  the  earth  affords,  man's  enterprise  has  bnysght 
them  together  frokn  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  man,  through  a 
^ries  of  years,  has,  by  unwise  custom-house  duties,  prevented  two- 
^thi^da  of  the  htoHafn  race  from  fully  enjoying  the  benefits  of  com- 
merce. £i6ui^,  l^apot^bn  has,  in  opposition  to  past  practice  in 
7rai&^6*  ^iven'tO  this'60tmtry  a  moderate  rate  for  exports  andim- 
-ports^;  irehkV^dofiilft'thb  same  for  France;  other  natiena  must. 
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aeeistrtk^  bmefite  to  bederived  from  untrammelled  commerce,  follow 
the^orions  exam|:Je8  of  Fiance  and  England,  abolish  protection 
md  nigh  tarifia ;  and  then,  when  a  thorouf^hly  commercial  spirit 
spreada  throngh  Europe*  war  and  its  concomitant  evils  must  inerit- 
ably  five  way  to  peace  and  prosperity,  <^uietude  and  happiness ; 
tyranny  and  anarchy,  to  representative  institutions  and  wise  govern- 
ment. Louis  Napoleon,  the  interpreter  of  the  Napoleonic  poller, 
haiy  by  taking  tnis  action  in  the  matter  of  free  trade,  not  only 
conferred  a  great  boon  on  the  millions  of  England  and  France, 
bat  institated  a  reform  which  must  ultimately  spread  over  Europe. 
TheadTantagesof  its  spread  and  extension!  have  already  alluded 
to:  by  contributing  to  bnng about  such  desiderata  Napoleonism  has 
benefited  Europe.  S.  I.  E.  E. 

mOAVITB  ABTICLB. — 11. 

Napolbonism  is  the  "idea,**  the  principle  or  principles  which 
guide  tiie  actions  of  Napoleon,  and  we  have  to  consider  whether  the 
aierishing  or  carrying  out  of  these  ideas  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be, 
beneficial  to  Europe.  We  use  the  word  cherishing  advisedly,  for 
the  mere  knowledge  that  a  man  is  cherishing  designs  against  you, 
which  yon  are  sure  he  can  never  accomplish,  is  enough  to  cause  yon 
to  look  upon  him  with  distrust.  Napoleonism  may  be  synonymized 
hj  another  word — aggrandizement.  The  idea  belonged  to  the  uncle ; 
it  has  descended  to  uie  nephew,  who  feels  pledged  to  carry  out  his 
great  kinaman'a  one  idea,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  characteristic 
of  the  French  people.  Glory  is  the  aspiration  of  every  Frenchman ; 
and  it  waa  because  the  great  Napoleon  did  so  much  to  satisfy  this 
craving  that  he  was  so  popular.  In  just  such  proportion  as  the 
present  Emperor  follows  m  the  path  of  his  uncle  will  he  be  accept- 
able to  the  French. 

A^grandiaement  is  the  one  thing  which  constitutes  Napoleonism, 
and  it  has  not  been  beneficial  to  Europe  -,  for, — 

1.  Europe  has  been  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  restlessness  ever 
nnee  the  coup  tTeiat  of  December,  1852.  This  cannot  have  been 
benefidal  to  it.  Each  nation  has  felt  that  the  man  who  could  act  in 
loeh  a  daring  and  unscrupulous  manner  was  not  to  be  trusted,  even 
if  he  were  master  of  his  own  actions — which,  despot  though  he  is, 
ii  very  far  from  being  the  case.  However  well-intentioned  the 
Emperor  may  be,  he  is  not  capable  o^oing  as  he  wills.  He  was 
elected  to  his  present  position  by  the  people,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  army.  The  former  think,  and  the  latter  know, 
that  they  were  the  cause  of  the  Emperor's  elevation,  and  therefore 
naturally  expect  that  he  will  strive  to  please  them.  If  he  do  not, 
they  know  that  thoee  who  made  can  unmake  him.  There  has  been 
no  collision  between  the  parties  as  vet,  because  Napoleon  is  wise 
enough  to  take  his  soundings  carefully  and  frequently,  as  he  knows 
he  would  inevitably  be  wrecked  upon  the  quicksands  of  military  or 
popular  revolution.  He  may  govern  with  an  iron  hand,  but  it  must 
oe  cased  in  velvet,  and  nothing  must  be  done  to  disturb  or  irritate. 
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but  everythiiig  to  tranqnillize  and  please  the  public.  That  Napo- 
leon has  done  this  must  be  patent  to  all.  Here,  then»  is  the 
Emperor  at  the  mercy  of  a  nation  bent  on  aggrandizement  and 
extension  of  territory,  and  a  large  army  passionately  fond  of  glory, 
and  only  contented  when  they  are  occupied  in  obtaining  it.  All  feel, 
and  have  felt,  that  the  storm  must  come  sooner  or  later.  Hence 
each  nation  has  increased  its  army  and  navy  at  great  expense,  and 
necessarily  increased  taxation,  which  cannot  have  been  beneficial  to 
their  communities.  In  our  own  country  we  increased  the  taxation, 
spent  some  millions  upon  fortifications,  iron-plated  ships,  and 
Armstrong  guns,  solely  on  account  of  our  distrust  of  the  French 
Emperor.  Our  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  volunteers  have 
sprung  into  existence  solely  on  this  account.  Had  it  not  been  for 
tnem,  we  must  have  done  as  others, — ^increased  our  army  and  taxa- 
tion, and  impoverished  the  people.  Look,  again,  at  the  almost 
breathless  expectation  with  which  every  nation  of  Europe  awaited 
the  recent  opening  of  the  French  Legislative  Assembly,  to  gather 
from  the  imperial  speech  the  intentions  of  its  author  as  to  peace  or 
war,  and  the  sigh  of  relief  they  all  breathed  when  it  was  over. 
That  we  have  not  exaggerated,  the  following  selection  from  the 
various  organs  ofpublic  opinion  will  show.  One  tells  us  that  "  the 
speech  for  which  Europe  has  so  long  been  looking  has  been  spoken ;" 
another,  **  that  Europe  will  breathe  more  freely  now  that  the  oracle 
hath  spoken ;"  another,  that  "  the  speech  will  not  fail  to  re-echo 
loudly  throughout  France  and  the  whole  of  Europe ;"  another,  that 
"the  Emperor  has  addressed  to  the  French  Chambers  words  of 
comfort  and  of  peace  \*  while  another  does  not  fail  to  caution  us, 
that  "  we  may  look  upon  it  as  probable  that  the  French  Emperor 
really  desires  to  avoid  a  European  contest,  if  his  own  position  and 
the  impulses  of  France  will  allow  him  to  remain  at  peace."  A  con- 
tinued feeling  of  insecurity  and  of  suspicion  of  our  neighbours,  calling 
for  constant  and  rigid  vigilance,  caimot  be  beneficial  to  any  nation, 
as  a  feeling  of  perfect  security  is  the  first  requisite  for  a  condition 
of  progress  ana  prosperity.  It  may  be  objected  that,  in  our  own 
country,  we,  and  foreign  nations  also,  look  forward  with  anxiety  to 
the  royal  speech  on  fiie  opening  of  the  House,  and  that  in  the 
present  case  the  state  of  Poland  and  of  the  Contiuent  generally 
drew  more  especial  attention  to  the  Emperor's  speech.  This  is 
true ;  but  foreign  nations  9o  not  look  upon  us,  as  they  feel  com- 
pelled to  look  upon  France,  with  suspicion  and  distnist ;  and  this 
suspicion  of  the  French  Emperor  has  not  been  of  to-day,  it  is  of 
long  continuance,  and  is,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  but  too, — 
2.  Well  founded  in  fact.  Few  can  or  will  attempt  to  deny  that 
the  French  Emperor  is  a  source  of  suspicion  to  his  neighbours ;  but 
many  will  assert  that  the  Emperor  is  honest,  just,  and  upright  in 
his  dealings,  desiring  only  to  promote  peace  and  concord,  a  lover  of 
his  neighbours,  and  of  England  especially,  without  coveting  any  of 
their  lands.  We  wish  we  could  believe  it,  but  his  actions  are 
decidedly  opposed  to  such  professions ;  and  were  he  all  tliat  his 
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adnirerB  represent  him  to  be,  we  xniut  bear  in  mind  that  the  "  im- 
pulses of  France  "  are  continually  at  work,  forcing  him  into  actions 
that,  without  them,  he  would  never  have  undertaken.  These 
"  impulses  *'  consist  chieEy  of  the  army;  for  though  Napoleon  keeps 
afoot  with  nublic  opinion,  this,  without  the  army,  could  not  support 
him,  and  tne  Emperor  is  therefore  controlled  by  his  army,  who 
are  always  susceptible  and  tenacious  of  military  glory.  The  lower 
dasses  cannot  help  him,  if  they  would ;  while  the  respectability, 
virtue,  and  intelligence  of  Prance  are  almost  to  a  man  against  him. 
A  sovereign  controlled  by  his  army  is  certainly  an  object  of  just 
alarm  to  bis  neighbours.  This  army  has  been  largely  increased, 
and  now  consists  of  at  least  GOO.OOO  men.  Ships  have  been  built  in 
a  similar  manner,  causing  a  sort  of  panic  in  this  country,  and  a  cry 
for  iron-plated  ships  to  be  built  at  tne  rate  of  two  for  one  of  France. 
This  army  cannot  bo  needed  for  purposes  of  defence ;  it  is  raised 
for  aggressive  purposes — the  making  war  for  an  idea. 

The  idea  is  that  of  securing  territory,  and  aggrandizing  France  at 
the  expense  of  other  nations.  Thus,  m  the  war  in  Italy,  Napoleon 
demanded  and  obtained,  as  a  consideration  for  his  services,  the 
cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice;  a  firm  footing  has  been  obtained  in 
£ome ;  and  in  oyria,  Turkey,  and  Mexico,  French  infiuence  is  para- 
motmt.  The  expeditions  to  China,  Cochin  China,  and  Mexico, 
show  that  Napoleon  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  army,  and  that  he  must 
satiate  their  ttiirst  for  glory,  or  his  reign  will  be  short. 

Napoleon,  though  not  controlled  by  public  opinion,  accom- 
modates hunsclf  to  it,  and  makes  its  sentiments  his  own.  The 
sentiments  of  all  Frenchmen  are  aggressive.  They  long  not  only 
to  be  great  and  prosperous,  but  to  be  conquering,  and  to  avenge 
former  defeats.  They  cast  longing  and  covetous  eyes  on  their 
neighbours*  property,  which  they  hope  to  obtain  when  the  "  rectifi- 
cation of  boundaries "  shall  take  place,  in  which  case  the  coveted 
territories  will  be  handed  over  to  them  as  their  natural  boundaries. 
That  this  is  the  idea  of  Frenchmen  will  be  apparent  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Siicle  in  the  year  1860 : — '*  Wo  must  have  a 
new  map  of  Europe  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  peoples.  Why  should 
Germany  disquiet  herself  for  the  return  of  tnose  frontier  provinces 
which  were  part  of  the  dominions  of  France  P  It  is  notorious  that 
the  title  by  which  Germany  holds  them  is  vitiated  and  null.  .  .  . 
The  arrangements  made  in  1815  were  in  open  violatipn  of  justice, 
and  cannot  be  construed  otherwise  than  as  an  unfortunate  abuse  of 
power.  You  can  no  more  repress  the  progress  of  an  idea  than  you 
can  arrest  the  flight  of  the  bullet.  The  ball  must  to  its  mark,  and 
it  shatters  to  pieces  everything  which  comes  in  its  way."  When 
we  recollect  the  manner  in  which  France  obtained,  and  for  a  time 
held,  these  frontier  provinces,  "  in  open  violation  of  all  justice," 
and  see  her  now  turn  round  upon  Germany  as  the  aggressor  and 
encroacher,  we  see  to  what  contradictions  an  idea  will  carry  them. 
Truly,  as  their  great  fabulist  has  written,  "  la  raison  du  plus  fort 
est  toajours  la  meilleure*'  (the  strongest  reason  is  always  the 
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l)eat).  **  We  mxat  hare  them,"  is  better  than  *'  we  have  a  rigbt  to 
them*"  But,  again,  when  Napoleon,  still  keeping  his  idea  prcv 
minent  of  aggrandising  France,  had  obtained  the  cession  of  Sawrf 
and  Nice,  was  he,  or  were  the  fVench,  content  P  Far  from  it ;  tlus 
only  whetted  their  anpetite  for  more.  In  one  of  their  journals  ire 
were  grarely  told,  uut  "  Genera,  the  Valais,  and  the  canton  of 
Taud  mtLBt  follow  Saroy,  for  the  latter  is  quite  useless  to  us  if  we 
do  not  get  possession  of  die  road  over  the  oimplon,  which  must  be 
reffard^  in  the  light  of  a  twin  brother  to  Mount  Cenis."  And  agaioy 
*'To  make  Saroy  a  complete  territory,  we  require  three  eaatoas 
of  Switzerland,  besides  the  Simplon  and  St.  Bernard ;  as  for  them, 
they  are  absolutely  necessary.  These  districts  were  departments  of 
France  from  1798  to  1814,  and  the  Emperor  must  now  reelaim 
them."  Thus  the  Emperor  is  urged  on,  whether  he  will  or  no,  to 
acts  of  spoliation  and  robbery,  and  he  knows  that  he  will  be  tibe 
idol  of  France  only  so  long  as  he  works  towards  and  in  behalf  of 
the  accomplishment  of  such  claims.  Here  is  a  country  which  it  is 
the  duty  and  interest  of  Europe  to  preserve  in  its  integrity,  and 
^event  the  aggressions  of  any  power  upon  it,  seriously  threatened. 
Nearly  one-hiuf  of  its  territory  is  claimed  on  the  ground  of  neoessity. 
To  make  the  other  encroachments  fully  available  in  the  service  of 
the  aggressor  more  must  be  taken.  It  is  true  the  Switsers  are 
fully  aware  of  their  dan^r,  and  determined  to  resist  to  the  last  any 
encroachments  upon  their  territory ;  but,  we  ask,  is  such  a  state  of 
things  beneficial  to  Europe  P  Can  any  nation  feel  secure,  or  enjoy 
that  peace  which  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  its  eivilimUon 
and  tne  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  when  it  knows  that  a  large 
and  powerful  nation,  which  has  been  always  distinguished  by  rest- 
lessness, love  of  war,  and  change,  has  a  very  large  and  excellently 
appointed  army  and  navy  burning  for  action,  and  who  consider  it 
a  sacred  duty  to  add  to  tneir  own  country  by  robbing  from  others, 
and  are  repu*d1e6s,  as  a  matter  of  course,  what  means  they  em^oy 
to  attain  their  endP 

We  know  also  that  Napoleon  had,  and  no  doubt  stUl  has,  his 
eyes  upon  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  that  he  was  only  prevented 
by  the  firm  tone  of  England  from  making  it,  like  its  neighbour 
Clorsica,  a  French  province.  Again,  in  the  eagerness  to  rush  to  war 
in  the  cause  of  Poland,  we  know  well  that  Napoleon  calculated  upon 
Prussia  rising  against  him ;  in  which  case  ne  would  grasp  at  the 
Bhine  provinces,  and  thus,  if  successful,  rectify^  the  boundaries 
oy  taking  in  the  natural  frontier,  and  chum  again  what  had  onoe 
been  part  of  the  dominions  of  France. 

Take,  again,  the  recent  proposal  for  a  congress.  A  conness  is 
certainiy  needed,  and  might  be  productive  of  great  good.  But  the 
proposition  coming  from  such  a  quarter  was  looked  upon  by  all  the 
great  powers,  who  had  no  interests  of  their  own  to  serve,  with  eold- 
ness,  and  suspicion  that  the  Emperor  had  some  ulterior  purpose  in 
view,  and  that  he  hoped  to  gain  by  the  congress,  or,  at  ,any  rate, 
strengthen  his  own  position  among  the  French,  and  obtain  some 
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m.  Hm  mBBpmgt^tiitiaM  idM.  It  la  notiemU«*«l«o,  tliti 
all  the  pomn  wJbo  Lad  an  ktarMt  to  aenre  in  the  oongreas,  or 
hof^d  to  obtain  any  advantefo  from  it—Some,  Saxony,  Ae., — hkfo 
heen  the  meat  wiUing  and  eager  for  ita  meeting.  With  l^^apole^m* 
indeed*  the  coQsnaa  ia  ahoaoai  a  matter  of  neoeiaity,  aa  affording 
nBMtking  em  iraioh  to  £x  the  attention  and  engroaa  the  thonghta 
ofhiape^teaiadaisny*  Thme  ia  nothing  now  for  the  latter  to  do* 
MeEdoD  hi»  been  oonqneeed,  and  the  «rmy  ia  kept  in  Italy*  not  only 
heeawae  the  Emperor  of  the  Frendh  wialiea  to  obtain  and  maintain 
an  influaooe  in  &rcign  ceorte,  but  becanae  the  farthw  it  ia  from 
home  the  more  aeenre  he  will  feel ;  and  oooapatioo,  whateier  iti 
natore,  will  allay  in  some  meaaore  the  ardonr  of  their  thiret  for 
fj^ory.    Bat  we  riirtfaer  ohaerre  that^^*- 

tL  Netpaimmism  it  not  kmiefieM  to  J^ranee. — The  beneficiality  or 
otfaarwiae  of  If  apoleoniam  to  France  will  affotd  a  fair  criterion  at 
llie  good  or  evil  it  has  produced  npon  Europe,  not  only  beeanae 
ftanoe  ia  aa  important  part  of  Europe,  but  because  the  real 
nreeperity  of  ooa  eoontrr  aets  benefieially  upou  its  neighbowi* 
If  one  ooastry  be  in  a  high  state  of  eiTilisation,  enlightenment,  and 
freedom,  it  ia  impoeaible  that  the  adjoining  countries  shall  not  be 
hoiefited  by  it,  and  gradually  aaainiilate  tiieir  condition  to  the  im* 
pored  one  of  their  neighboura.  Let  ua  eee,  then,  how  Napoleoniam 
naa  a^«d  vpoa  Fraaoe.    We  admit,  at  the  outaet,  that  France  ia  a 
rery  eiTilteed  country ;  tfaon|i^  it  ia  not  the  moat  cirilised  country* 
nor  fitted  to  take  the  lead  in  the  dyilization  of  the  peoples.    But 
Hapoieonifem  acta  as  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  eirilization  in  that 
eoimtry.    it  is  tme  that  splendid  bnildinga,  promenades,  and  parfca 
hare  ariaen  at  his  inatigiUion,  that  the  capital  has  been  greatly 
impRMred,  a  large  and  efficient  army  and  nary  prorided,  and  mai^ 
lujniriaa  introduced ;  but  tiiese  do  not  constitute  ciriliaation.    The 
Fxench  court  majr  be  the  most  splendid  in  Europe,  but  it  retards, 
instead  ot  promotmg,  the  amelioration  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
pe<^le ;  for  a  love  of  luxury  and  gaiety  is  engendered  in  the  nation^ 
which  results  in  effeminacy  and  decajr.    fntellectual  freedom  is 
nroaeribed.    No  free  expression  of  opinion  is  permitted  if  it  differ 
from  the  imperial ;  though  Napoleon  nas  various  methods  of  sound- 
ing the  depths  of  public  opinion,  and  of  estimating  the  natural 
direetioii  md  force  of  the  euppreased  current.    The  liberty  of  the 
praaa  ia  proclaimed  on  one  dtcy,  and  the  next  an  editor  receives  an 
99eriitsement  in  consequence  of  availinff  himself  of  the  offiered  boon; 
or  it  may  be  the  paper  is  prohibited  altogether,  and  the  writer  of 
the  offending  article  fined  and  imprisoned.     Many  of  the  most 
talented  men  of  that  country  have  either  been  expelled  or  had  to 
seek  safety  from  imprisonment  and  death  by  a  voluntary  exile.   Uni- 
Tersal  auifrage  is  declared,  yet  the  most  rigorous  measures  are  taken 
at  each  election  to  secure  the  return  of  the  Government,  and  the 
rejection  of  that  popular  candidate.    The  latter  do  sometimes,  and 
in  some  cases,  succeed,  as  was  exemplified  in  the  recent  election ; 
bat  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  imperial  will  is  yictorioua. 
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Napoleonism,  instead  of  doing  all  in  its  power  to  allay  that  restieBS- 
ness  of  the  French  nation  which  is  its  chief  characteristic,  and 
which  has  made  it  an  object  of  susnicion  to  Europe,  does  eTery- 
thing  to  foster  and  extend  it.  Insteaa  of  developing  to  the  utmost 
the  intern^  resources  of  the  country,  and  teaching  his  people — as 
Fen^lon  taught  his  royal  pupil — that  the  prosperity  of  a  country 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  each  family  m  the  country,  the 
energy  and  industry  they  display  in  obtaining  wealth  for  themselTes 
by  the  development  of  its  resources,  and  the  immunity  they  enjoy 
from  invasion  or  suspicion,  the  people  are  taught  to  look  to  foreign 
interventions  and  expeditions  as  things  most  conducive  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  This  love  of  intervention  keeps  the 
people'' in  a  restless  and  feverish  state.  The  large  army  maintained 
in  tne  country  contributes  most  powerfully  to  this.  Many  splendid 
and  useful  buildings  have  been  erected ;  but  these,  instead  of  turn- 
ing the  minds  of  the  people  into  other  channels,  keep  them  still 
fixed  upon  splendour  and  magnificence  as  the  chief  requisites  for 
prosperity.  Another  course  might  easily  be  adopted.  France  is 
quite  safe  from  aggression,  and  nence  has  no  need  of  such  a  large 
army.  By  acting  uprightly  with  Europe,  JSTapoleon  would  remove 
the  suspicion  which  must  ever  be  attached  to  the  actions  of  a  man 
who  declares  one  day  "  L' empire  o*est  lapaix"  and  the  next  under- 
takes war  for  an  idea.  Finally,  Napoleonism  has  made  France 
nearly  bankrupt,  and,  if  persisted  in,  must  make  her  completely 
so.* 

No  one  will  assert  that  the  actions  of  the  first  Napoleon  were 
beneficial  to  Europe ;  and  as  the  present  Emperor  feels  pledged  to 
carry  out  the  ideas  of  his  uncle  in  every  particular,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  Napoleonism  has  not  been,  and  cannot 
be,  beneficial  either  to  Europe  or  to  France.  S>.  S. 

*  Since  the  above  was  writtea,  the  followiDg  sabsUmtiation  of  the  opioiona  here 
given  has  appeared  in  the  National  Review,  viz.: — "Practically,  perhaps,  his 
most  pernicious  characteristic  is  his  restfessness.  His  mind  is  naturally  busy, 
scheming,  and  prolific;  and  he  finds  it  for  his  interest,  as  tbe  elected  chief  of  a  most 
restless  people,  to  follow  his  natnral  bent.  He  broods  over  a  variety  of  conflicting 
plans, — sometimes  throwing  out  one  feeler  to  the  public,  sometimes  another;  some- 
times waiting  till  tbe  project  is  matared,  sometimes  offering  tbe  world  a  sort  of 
option  between  several  distnrbanoes,  but  never  leaving  it  an  hoar's  conacions  secatity 
of  repose.  He  is  meahulabhf  too,  as  well  as  remmuU.  He  is  for  ever  breaking  oat 
in  a  fresh  place.  Yoa  never  know  what  he  may  do  or  say  next.  Yon  only  feel 
certain  that  he  will  never  be  long  withoat  doing  or  saying  something.  His  mind 
may  grow  any  sort  of  crop-— wheat  or  weed.  Tbe  only  positive  thing  is,  that  it  can 
never  lie  fallow.  As  long  as  he  lives,  to  nse  an  expression  of  one  of  his  country- 
men, * »7  »y  aura  rien  de certain,  hort  Vimprivu* " 
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YTAS  SLAT^RY  THE  EExiL  CAUSE  OF  THE 

AMEEICAj!^  WAEP 

affibhativb  abticle. — ii. 

Hatikg  eo joyed  the  advantage  of  reading  the  opening  articlee 
which  appeared  on  this  subject  in  the  January  number  of  this 
Magazine,  we  trust  to  be  able  to  steer  clear  of  again  treading  on 
ground  oyer  which  our  colleague  "  ^amDer'^has  already  travelled, 
and  to  reply  to  such  arguments  as  our  opponent  S*.  8.  has  seen 
fit  to  advance.  The  (question  itself,  though  of  vital  importance  in 
many  points  of  view,  is  free  from  all  ambiguity  and  uncertainty ; 
its  terms  are  simple  and  precise,  and  the  inquiry  it  awakens  one  of 
fact  rather  than  of  theory.  Such  being  the  case,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  deal  with  it  in  a  practical,  common^sense  way,  as  being 
best  calculated  to  lead  to  a  nght  decision  in  the  matter. 

And  &rst,  as  to  the  argimients  of  our  friend  K.  S.,  there  can  be  no 
question  whatever  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  position  he  lays  do\%ii, 
when  ho  says  that  *'  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  the  secession 
of  the  Southern  States;*'  and  we  coincide  with  him  in  thinking  that 
our  inquiry  is,  practically,  "  What  induced  the  South  to  secede  P" 
This  direct  question  he  answers  by  stating  that  **  theiidea  of  secession 
did  not  spring  up  in  a  day ;  it  is  the  matured  growth  of  years,"  because 
*'the  interests'  of  the  South  "are,  and  have  been,  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  the  North."  B.  S.  further  informs  us  that  this 
result — secession — was  prophesied  in  1775,  when  John  Adams  wrote 
that  the  *'  dissimilitude  of  character"  which  then  prevailed  in  the 
States  would,  in  all  probability,  prove  fatal  to  the  Union.  Now 
this  "  dissimilitude  oi  character,"  which  presented  such  a  gloomy 
prospect  to  the  mind  of  John  Adams,  had  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  antagonistic  ''interests"  of  the  people  at  all,  but  is  identified 
with  and  founded  upon  the  dijGTerence  of  the  constitution  of  society 
m  the  two  divisions  of  the  nation,  a  difference  caused  by  and 
wholly  attributable  to  the  presence  of  slavery  on  the  one  side  and 
jti  absence  on  the  other.  Adams  foresaw  that  a  fatal  result  might 
in  time  follow  from  this  dissimiUtude ;  and  his  prophecy,  if  valuable 
at  all  as  an  argument  in  our  present  inquiry,  is  in  iavour  of  the 
affirmatiye  side.  Our  friend  K.  S.  brings  forward  Mr.  Adams  as  a 
witness  on  the  negative  side,  forgetting  that  in  the  attempt  to  make 
use  of  such  a  piece  of  evidence  he  upsets  the  whole  of  nis  subse- 
quent reasoning,  which  is  devoted  to  a  proof  that  the  American 
war  has  been  caused  by  tariffs  and  taxes  which  had  no  existence  to 
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produoe  a  duBimilitade  of  character  of  any  kind  in  1775,  when 
Adams  wrote,  nor  till  dozens  of  years  after.  He  admits  that 
"  slavery  has,  no  doubt,  played  a  part"  in  bringing  about  the  war ; 
but  the  real  cause  is  to  be  traced  to  the  "opposite  commercial 
interests  of  the  two  parties."  To  substantiate  tnis  statement  S..  S. 
then  briefly  glances  at  the  history  of  the  tariff  duties  of  the  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  no  other  means  were  left  to  the 
South  for  protecting  herself  from  the  unjust  impositions  of  the 
North  than  the  commencement  of  the  present  war.  Our  opponent 
overlooks  the  fact,  however— vital  in  the  argument  on  this  point  of 
the  case, — that,  almost  up  to  the  time  when  this  war  actually  com- 
menced, the  protective  duties,  now  put  forth  as  the  immediate  real 
cause  of  the  secession,  were  imposed  by  a  legislature  in  which 
admittedly  ^e  Southern  States  had  for  a  long  time  a  numerksal, 
and  more  recently  a  practical,  majority.  When«  therefore,  our 
friend  states  that  "  the  whole  of  the  South  were  of  course  oppoeed 
to  these  duties,"  but  they  were  "powerless  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  to  protect  their  own  interc«ts,"  lie 
pledges  himself  to  assertions  which  cannot  be  substantiated  by 
facts,  and  which,  moreover,  his  own  admissions  refute.  Was  the 
South  "powerless  to  protect  her  own  interests,"  for  example^ 
in  1832,  when,  B.  S.  tells  us,  owing  to  the  menace  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  tariff  then  proposed  was  modified  P  Up  to  some  four 
or  five  yeara  ago,  the  Southern  States,  though  in  a  minority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  had  a  majority  in  the  Senate ;  and,  up  to 
the  time  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  named  as  President,  had  quite 
sufficient  influence  to  secure  the  return  of  their  own  nominee 
at  eaeh  succeeding  presidential  election.  Did  this  show  an  inabililj 
to  protect  their  own  interesta  or  advance  their  own  cause  P  Does  it 
not  rather  prove  that  as  long  as  they  had  the  ruling  power  in  their 
own  hands  all  mere  commercial  regulations  imposed  by  the  Gh>vem- 
ment  were  accepted  by  them  as  necessary  or  expedient  for  the 
general  welfare,  and  not  at  all  oppressive  to  the  extent  of  being 
obstructive  to  national  progress  m  any  part  of  ihe  American 
continent  P  It  is  but  to  view  one  section  of  a  great  question  like 
tiiis  to  speak  of  the  tariff  duties  as  pressing  unduly  on  the  Southern 
States,  because  the  South  is  not  a  manufacturing,  but  an  agrieultoral 
tract.  As  far  as  capabilities  of  soil  and  situation  are  concerned,  U&e 
Southern  States  are  auite  as  available  for  manufacturing  purposes 
as  those  of  the  North ;  they  are  not  devoted  to  such  purposea, 
simply  because  slave  labour,  which  they  chiefly  rely  on,  is  not  suited 
for  such  occupations,  and  is  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  If  any 
inequality  exists,  then,  between  the  North  and  the  South,  on  the 
ground  of  the  one  being  a  manufacturing  and  the  other  anon-manu- 
faeturing  locality,  it  is  an  inequality  produced  by,  and  solely  traceable 
to,  slavery.  £.  S.  and  his  colleagues  may,  of  course,  say,  "  We  moat 
aeeept  the  States  as  we  find  them,  and  so  accepting  them,  we  must 
demand  that  taxation  shall  not  be  imposed  upon  the  South  to  its 
detriment,  whidi  only  conduces  to  the  benefit  ot  the  North."   Bat  is 
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titit  the  result  ofthetariffdntiefloomplaioed  of  P  WeMkfte^l^reity 
ecmtruy  u  the  caie,  for  the  very  simple  reason,  that  if  all  the  sevreei 
dt  income  of  the  United  States  Government  are  analyttd,  it  wiU 
tnm  out  that  the  North,  in  proportion  to  its  population*  oentribotsi 
a  much  lar|<er  quota  of  the  entire  expenses  of  the  nation  than  the 
Soutii ;  and  that  the  South  derives  toe  greatest  local  heneflts  ttotk 
tiiAt  expenditure.  We  candidly  confess  we  oannai  nlto^her 
understand  B.  S.  when  he  says  (p.  56)  **  that  Virginia  had  at  one 
time  twenty-three  members,  now  reduced  to  eleven,  although  her 
population  has  increased  during  the  period."  Bearing  in  mind  that 
uie  number  of  representative  memoers  is  fixed  according  to  the 
population  of  eacn  State,  we  would  have  imagined  thai  as  the 
mhabitants  of  Virginia  have  largely  increased,  so  would  the  number 
of  her  representatives  also ;  aiul  we  think  this  will  be  found  to  be 
actnaUj  tne  case. 

Now  we  come  to  a  curious  statement  in  the  article  of  E.  S.  He 
has  up  to  this  endeavoured  to  show  that  oppressive  tariff  duties^  im- 
posed as  far  back  as  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  sinoe  then 
Uffgely  increased,  was  tne  real  cause  of  the  war.  He  now  (p«  66) 
opens  a  paragraph  with  the  important  statement,  that  "  witli  the 
election  of  President  Lincoln  aU  hope  of  rriief  for  the  South  was 
at  an  end."  Eelief  from  whatP  The  reader  of  our  friend's  artiele 
would,  of  course,  imagine  "  from  tariff  dutiest  oppressive  taxes, 
oonunereial  regulations,  which  clogged  her  progress  and  dieeked 
her  growth."  But  B.  S.  leaves  his  readers  to  find  out  for  them* 
selves  how  the  mere  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  office  of  Presi* 
dent  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  relief  for  the  South.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  show  it.  The  statement  we  have  quoted  from  his  artidb 
we  believe  to  be  literaUy  correct ;  but,  on  aav  other  groond  than 
that  dLsdosed  in  the  owning  paver  fif  our  tolleagne  "  Nam  Dsr," 
it  is  perfectly  unintelligible.  If  the  grievanoe  under  which  the  South 
Uboured  was  essentiuly  a  commercial  one,  as  B.  S.  alleges^  how 
eould  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  put  an  end  to  all  their  nopes  of 
relief  P  He  had  not  pledged  himseiu  to  continue  or  to  mcrease  the 
**  vile  "  imposts ;  he  was  not  identified,  individually  or  as  the  repre- 
sentative  of  his  party,  with  the  adoption  of  measures  of  taxation 
which  would  unduly  press  upon  the  ooath,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Nortii.  But  he  wom  pledged,  botii  in  his  individual  and  representa- 
tive capacity,  to  mamtain  in  its  integrity  the  constitution  of  the 
States,  and  to  confine  slavery  to  its  own  existing  limits ;  he  was 
the  nominee  of  the  slavery  non-extension  party  in  America ;  their 
influence  carried  him  into  the  presidential  cfaiairy  in  opposition  to 
the  nominee  of  the  South ;  and  because  his  election  proved  that  the 
vsoftage  ground,  heretofore  occufned  by  the  slaveholdmg  community, 
had  been  swept  away  from  them  bv  a  revulsion  in  public  opinion,  the 
erent  did  put  an  end  to  aU  hope  of  relief.  Again  we  ask,  from  what  P 
B.  S.  says,  fr<nn  oppressive  and  unjust  tariff  duties.  A  deputation 
was,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  sent  to  Mr.  Linooln  from  South 
Caiolina,  to  detail  to  him  their  grievances  and  demand  rediess. 
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Oar  opponent  refers  to  this  meeting  between  the  semi-seceders  and 
the  president;  but  he  avoids  informing  us  what  the  grieyancea 
were  of  which  they  then  complained.  TVe  shall  give  them,  howerer, 
from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  aelegates  themselyes,  Mr.  Moorehead 
and  there  is  only  need  to  mention  them  to  dispel  the  arguments  of 
B.  S.  altogether  to  the  winds. 

^  Not  one  word  was  said  at  that  meeting  about  free  trade  ;  not  one  word 
aboQt  the  Moriil  tariff :  it  was  all  about  slavert  ;  and  the  discassioa  was 
ultimately  brought  to  this  point — Woald  the  *  territories '  be  abandoned  ?  He ' 
(Mr.  Lincoln)  "  said  that  be  was  willing  to  give  a  conatitatioDal  guarantee  that 
slavery  should  not  be  molested  in  any  way,  directly  or  iadirectly,  in  the  States; 
that  he  was  willing  to  go  further,  and  give  a  gaarantee  that  it  should  not  be 
molested  in  the  district  of  Columbia;  and  that  he  would  go  still  further,  and  s;iy 
that  it  would  not  be  dbturbed  in  the  docks,  arsenals,  forts,  and  other  places  within 
the  slaveholding  States ;  but  a#  /or  tlavtry  in  the  '  territories*  that  his  whole 
life  was  dedicated  to  opposition  to  its  extension  there;  that  he  was  elected  by  a 
party  which  had  made  that  a  portion  of  its  platform,  and  he  should  consider  he 
was  betraying  that  party  if  he  ever  agreed,  under  any  state  of  the  case,  to  allow 
slavery  to  be  extendi!  into  the  *  territories.' " 

With  this  trustworthy  account  of  the  matter  before  us,  we  can 
now  see  the  meaning  of  our  friend's  opening  paragraph,  and  its 
applicability  to  the  question  at  issue.  The  relief  which  the  slave- 
holding  South  required  was  new  territory  for  their  slave  labour. 
Mr.  Lmcoln  and  his  partj  were  pledged  to  the  non-extension  of 
slavery  into  the  "  territories ;"  and  since  their  influence  had  been 
sufficient  to  carry  a  hard-fought  contested  election,  the  probabilities 
were  that  it  would  prove  quite  adequate  to  the  promulgation  in 
practice  of  their  pohtical  principles ;  and  consequently  all  hope  of 
relief  for  the  South,  in  the  only  way  in  which  relief  was  demanded 
by  her,  was  at  an  end  when  Lincoln  occupied  the  seat  of  power. 

The  negative  arguments  of  B.  S.  are  equally  as  fallacious  and 
unsound  as  his  affirmative  ones ;  he  volunteers  to  show,  first,  that 
the  tariffs  were  the  real  cause  of  the  war,  and  then  that  slavery  was 
not.  The  first  branch  we  have  disposed  of  already ;  now  for  the 
second.  We  admit,  because  it  is  a  matter  beyond  dispute,  that 
"previous  legislation  had,  so  far  as  slavery  was  concerned,  been 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  South,"  and  that  "  ^President  Lincoln  fully 
pledged  himself  to  respect  the  domestic  institutions  "  of  the  States. 
J3ut  it  is  beside  the  question  to  say  that  *'  therefore  the  South  were 
in  no  fear  that  he  would  interfere  with  their  State  rights."  That  is 
true,  but  it  does  not  touch  the  point  at  issue.  If  tne  grievance  of 
which  the  South  complained  was  that  Lincoln's  party  was  pledged 
to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  slaveholding  States,  then  there 
might  be  fear ;  but  the  contrary  is  so  clearly  proved  by  the  quota- 
tions of  H.  S.,  and  those  we  have  already  made,  that  it  is  needless 
further  to  argue  it.  But  our  opponent  has  omitted  to  mention  that 
the  fear  of  the  South  was  called  into  existence  by  the  fact  that  the 
rights  of  States  yet  unformed  were,  under  Lincoln's  presidency,  not 
to  be  laid  in  the  dust  before  the  onward  march  of  the  slaveholding 
South.    Without  new  territories,  slavery  cannot  maintain  its  place 
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in  America.  Slare  power  is  unstated  for  manafacturing  purposes ; 
it  is  most  profitably  occupied  in  the  labours  of  the  field;  it  is 
exhaustive  of  Idle  finest  soil.  New  gronnd  is  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  slavery  as  a  system,  and  consequently  any  policy  which 
seeks  to  confine  it  within  certain  limits  directly  tends  to  its  over- 
throw and  eventual  abolition.  This  is  the  pohcy  of  Mr.  Lincoln ; 
it  is  the  policy  which  touches  the  very  basis  upon  which  the  wealth 
and  society  of  the  South  stands.  The  extracts  which  B.  S.  has 
given  from  the  New  York  Times,  &c.,  merely  prove  that  the  South 
has  been  treated  most  constitutionally  all  along ;  but  this  was  not 
all  that  the  South  required.  It  demanded  that,  independent  of 
haTing  its  own  individual  rights  within  its  own  limits  protected  and 
respected,  it  should  also  have  conferred  upon  it  the  power  to  carry 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  hitherto  unallotted  and  imformed 
disl^cts,  called  **  territories,"  its  peculiar,  heart-loved,  "  domestic  " 
institution,  "  slavery."  B.  S.,  to  substantiate  his  position,  should 
hare  shown  that  the  non-extension  policy  of  Lincoln  and  his  party 
was  not  such  as  to  create  any  fear  in  me  minds  of  the  Southern 
leaders,  ere  he  cotdd  establish  the  argument  that  slavery  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  real  cause  of  the  war.  As  long  as 
the  Southern  States  kept  their  demands  within  the  bounds  of  con- 
stitutional principles,  they  were  protected  by  the  Government  of 
the  States,  and  received  the  benefit  of  Governmental  support.  So 
long  there  was  no  fear  to  be  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Southern 
people.  But  that  which  outraged  constitutional  principles,  and 
mduced  the  establishment  of  a  governing  policy  calculated  to 
create  fear  through  the  Southern  States,  was  the  demand  that 
slavery  should  have  free  course  throughout  States  yet  imformed. 
The  practical  rejection  of  the  unconstitutional  demand  was  identi- 
fied with  the  election  of  Lincoln,  and  therefore  it  is  that  that  election 
put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  relief  in  the  South.  Slavery  is  the  very 
essence  and  basis  of  this  unconstitutional  demand ;  the  facts  incon- 
trovertibly  establish  it,  the  declaimers  of  the  South  boast  of  it,  her 
senators  proclaim  it  trumpet-tongued.  The  quotations  given  by 
"  Nam  Der  "  are  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  mere  general  assertions  ; 
they  are  too  plain  to  afibrd  room  for  uncertainty.  Since  the  desire 
for  the  extension  of  slavery  on  the  part  of  the  South  almost  created 
the  Eepublican  party  in  America— that  the  contest  all  along  between 
the  North  and  south  has  been  about  this  "  domestic  institution  " — 
that  the  moment  the  "non-extension"  party  had  attained  the  position 
of  authority  in  the  country  the  secession  took  place,  and  the  war 
broke  out — and  that  the  seceding  States  have  all  placed  this  ques- 
tion in  the  forefront  of  their  list  of  grievances  before  the  Northerns 
and  the  public — are  we  much  astray  in  affirming  that  slavery  has 
been  the  cause  of  this  long-continued  political  contest — the  cause  of 
the  secession  and  the  cause  of  the  warP  With  one  quotation  we 
leare  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  confident  that  their 
verdict  will  be  accorded  to  that  side  upon  which  the  evidence  is 
ttrongest.    The  sentiment  has  been  already  recorded  (p.  51)  in  this 
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delniw;  but  it  ii  a  nott  imijiuH— li  eleneni  ia.  the  qttMtion,  aod  wtt 
thevefon  affer  tta apology  for  nposting  it  kere  t*-^' Thefo«adati6iMI 
of  oar  new  gorenme&t  are  laid ;  ite  ooamtt^aroiiB  Bsns  uvov 
tHB  enBAT  TBiTTR  that  tiie  negro  ia  not  equal  to  tke  wluta  Ba»— 
rtUT  SLiTSBT,  vabordinatioiky  is  His  XiTUJUX.  iuu>  mobmai  cowqs* 
Tiov.'*— (Afr.  Bkpkmu's  9pMeh.)  Qt.  H.  8. 

KSaATITB  ABTICLB. — U. 

Ov  the  aabject  of  debate  before  va  there  are  estaat  two  nj'mfg^ 
of  which  one  i»  imputed  to  Thomae  Oerljle,  and  the  other  hae  been 
lomewhat  ottentatunisly,  and  in  about  his  worst  et^le,  published  by 
himself  in  a  comer  of  one  of  the  pages  of  MaemiUan  «  Mafemmgk 
The  foixner  is  to  the  efEeot  that  the  American  war  is  a  foul  ohumieyt 
and  must  be  left  to  bum  Hself  elean.  Excepting  the  so<«s21ed 
"  working  classes/'  under  the  leadership  of  such  un-English  poli* 
ticians  as  Bright  and  Ihe  Peace  Society-^the  indirect  cause  or  the 
Crimean  war, — all  England  agrees  with  this  representation  of  the 
war  across  the  Atlantic.  Either  on  the  score  of  slavery  or  political 
selfishness,  ambition,  intolerance,  and  arrogance,  neither  North  nor 
Soath  offers  any  ground  of  preference  to  the  enlightened  and 
disinterested  observer  in  Europe;  and  it  is  well  that  British 
statesmen,  of  almost  every  shade  of  opinion,  have  agreed  to  let  tha 
chimney  barn  itself  out. 

There  are,  however,  very  few  who  have  endorsed  the  sentiflsaat 
of  his  paragraph  headed  with  the  words  "Ilias  Americana  im 
nuce;"  for  of  all  modem  questions  committed  to  the  decision  of 
the  sword,  surely  the  causes  of  the  "American  Iliad"  eanaot  be 
compressed  within  a  "uutdbeU."  A  mere  abstract  of  the  beat 
digested  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  war  would 
euaust  the  limits  of  a  score  of  suoh  articles  as  appear  in  thsse 
pages.  As,  however,  self-improvement  and  mutual  profit  are  the 
objects  proposed  by  the  JBrUM  Ctmirwm'ncUiily  we  think  we  aan 
put  as  much  of  the  oharacteristios  of  this  dreads  strife  into  a 
nutshell  as  will  show  that  "Nam  Bar's"  advocMnr  of  the  Federal 
States  is  founded  upon  views  both  historically  ana  logically  £slse. 

One  of  the  arguments  eaiployed  is  based  mM>n  the  position  of 
what  Cobden  lately  described  as  "outsidan^  "We  m  Britain 
obtain  a  view  of  the  wide  outstretch  of  events,  while  the  natives  of 
the  States  see  only  the  near  and  the  starring"  (p.  47).  If  to  be 
extanmeous  and  impartial  were  necessary  conoomitants,  this  view 
might  be  allowed  to  pass ;  but  the  fieust  is,  that  the  observen  on  this 
si£  are  as  much  interested  parties  as  the  actors  in  the  conflict  <Mi 
the  other  side  of  the  AUantio.  In  the  success  of  the  North*  John 
Bright  sees  quite  as  much  the  triumph  of  democracy  over  the 
English  aristocracy  as  the  triumph  of  the  daves  over  the  slaveoeracy 
of  3ie  South ;  while  a  Derby's  symnathiea  are  with  the  South,  not 
as  slave  states,  but  as  a  nation  whose  leanings  are  to  an  aati- 
demoovatie  government.  Interest  and  party-psssions  divide  Ab 
British  peo^e  quite  as  much  as  interest  and  passion  eonvsated  the 
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kte  United  States  into  two  hostile  camps.  Morally  there  is  no 
broad  Atlantic  rolling  between  the  English  and  American  people. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  Liverpool  and  New  York  are  nearer 
together  than  St.  Petersburg  and  Odessa.  "Nam  Der's'*  *'far- 
Tiewing  standpoint "  is  a  figment  of  his  imagination.  In  their 
attempts  to  intimidate  the  upper  classes,  Bright  and  his  party  count 
ss  much  upon  the  help  of  American  democrats  as  upon  what  are 
called  *'  the  people  '*  in  Britain ;  and  the  conservative  aristocracy 
of  Britain  woula  gladly  find,  in  the  independency  of  the  Southern 
States,  an  outpost  against  the  inroads  of  radicalism  at  home.  Mul- 
titudes of  the  Irish  hope  for  the  triumph  of  the  North  as  the 
stepping-stone  to  the  independency  of  Erin.  The  material  interests 
of  the  cotton  brokers  of  Liverpool,  and  the  cotton  cousumera  of 
Lancashire  in  general,  convert  them  as  much  inio  interested  par- 
tisans of  the  South,  as  political  views  and  foreign  policy  turn  Bright 
and  Company  into  partisans  of  the  North ;  and  it  is  only  because 
"NamDer"  is  deep  down  in  the  "valley"  of  which  he  speaks 
{p.  47),  that  he  fancies  himself  a  disinterested  spectator  and  an 
impartial  judee. 

Accepting,  no wever,  the  view  above  quoted  as  sound,  the  ar^u- 
ment  is  really  against  its  author.  That  it  is  not  a  Question  of 
slavery  or  freedom  is  clear  from  the  position  taken  oy  a  Lord 
firoogham  and  a  Lord  Buasell.  As  champions  of  civil  liberty  at 
home  and  abroad,  such  men  are  above  suspicion.  Their  opportu- 
nities for  acquiring  correct  information  areas  great  as  those  enjoyed 
bv  any  one ;  aynd  the  relation  to  this  question  they  have  chosen  to 
place  themselves  in,  oo^ht  to  go  far  towards  convincing  Englishmen 
that  the  North  is  fighting  for  something  else  than  the  manumission 
of  the  American  negro ;  and  yet "  Nam  Der  *'  closes  his  eyes  (p.  53)  to 
the  ominous  fact  that  one  of  the  sturdiest  champions  of  the  American 
slave  is  at  the  same  time  not  an  advocate  of  the  North.  U  the 
chazaeter  of  opposite  parties  in  England  can  decide  the  question  in 
debate,  then  a  reference  to  the  intelligence  and  virtues  of  some  of 
the  greatest  of  British  statesmen  win  justify  the  negative  of  the 
qaestion  in  debate. 

Of  the  five  leading  arguments  of  "Nam  Der,"  the  fifth  is 
quoded  upon  "  the  men  who  have  joined  the  ranks  of  secession  " 
(p.  47).  '*  If  the  South  is  represented  by  its  public  men,  let  us 
examine  the  stuff  they  are  made  of.  There  is  the  President,  of 
Kansas  notoriety;  Stephens,  the  advocate. for  the  reopening  of 
the  slave  trade ;  Mason,  author  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  ;  Critten- 
deo,  Toombs,  Palmier  (a  man  whom  no  Englishman  ought  to 
mention  without  an  apology),  Slidell,  and  a  host  of  others  of  the 
same  stamp  "  (p.  52).  Thus,  from  "  the  brow  of  the  hill "  (p.  47) 
oa  which  this  writer  stands,  he  can  only  see  the  above  men  as 
representatives.  We  assume  that  General  Butler,  as  one  of  the 
Northern  representatives,  is  not  introduced  in  contrast  to  them, 
heonse  an  apology  would  have  been  required  rather  fatal  to  sueli 
an  argument.    One  "  Butler  "  in  the  North  goes  far  towards  re- 
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eoneilinff  many  to  two  taoh  men  m  Slidoll  aad  Mmoh.  ▲  ^  8toii»> 
wall "  «iaok8oa  redeems  the  character  of  Soatiiem  reprsaenlaifem 
men ;  while  a  Seward,  a  Chase,  a  Cassins  Clay,  a  Sumner,  and  tke 
editor  of  the  New  York  Serald,  tmm  the  scales  woefully  agaiaflt 
the  North.  *'  It  is  seldom  "  as  the  Tintes  truly  ohsened,  *<  dnta 
Minister  of  State  has  been  compelled  to  speak  of  tiie  opinion  of « 
foreign  Gonntr]r  ^^  language  so  strong  as  that  used  by  Lord  Bnaacil 
(at  Blairgowrie),  in  describing  the  speeches  ana  writinga  of 
Americans."  If  the  diaracier  of  leading  men  is  a  fair  teat  of  the 
questions  committed  to  the  arbitremeot  of  the  sword,  tiien,  sovefy, 
none  but  the  most  fanatical  partisan  will  speak  op  for  the  Federal 
cause.  A  comparison  of  the  two  Presidents,  again,  grres  nothing  m 
favoor  of  Northern  representatiTe  men.  On  page  48  we  haire  die 
inconsistent  admission  that  Lincoln,  though  "a  man  of  asFOfii 
hatred  to  slavery,"  is  *'  not  an  out-and-out  abditionist."  Can  aaaeie 
fatal  admission  be  made  than  this?  especially  if  we  oompaxie  it 
with  the  statement  that  **  when,  in  180O|  the  ooutii  put  forai  Mr. 
Breckenbridge,  and  the  N<Mrth  Mr.  Lincoln,  aU  ndnor  queationB 
were  thrown  aside  for  a  grand  rally  on  the  vital  point  of  alavsry  ** 
(p.  49),  by  electing  one  l^ut  was  **  nU  ma  out-and-out  aboli- 
tionist!" 

Let  US  hear  one  of  tiie  editors  of  Um  Northern  press,  on  the 
President  and  emancipation  ^— ''  Yaeilkting  feebleness  of  ehsMieter 
was  even  more  strikindy  exhibited  in  eonneotion  with  the  emaaei- 
pation  proclamatien.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  tossed  upon  his  doubts  lite 
a  ship  upon  the  wares.  His  talk  with  the  Chieaip)  delegation 
showed  a  mind  pulled  alternately  in  contrary  direofoons,  and  not 
folly  master  of  itself.  When  at  length  he  was  badgered  by  the 
Badicals  into  making  the  proclamation,  after  the  usual  fhshioQ  of 
weak  minds,  he  did  the  thin^  by  halves.^  The  interval  between 
September  and  Januaiy  was  full  if  misgivings ;  and  in  his  message 
a  month  before  the  January  procUmation,  heproposed  apian  of  gradual 
and  compensated  emancipation,  whc^y  inconsistent  with  the  sehene 
to  which  be  had  committed  himself  in  thepFelimmafyproclaniation. 
And  within  the  last  week  he  has  given  evidence  that  he  has  been 
puEzling  over  the  matter  again,  and  deliberating  within  himself  as 
to  whether  remitting  the  question  to  the  justiciaiy  may  not,  by-and- 
bye,  afford  him  a  bade  door  for  retreat." — {J^ew  York  WMd,) 
While,  therefore,  very  little  credit  is  due  to  Abraham  Linooln  Ibr 
opposition  to  slavery,  much  aUowmee  is  to  be  made  for  Jefferson 
Davis  and  compatriots.  The  firmness  of  their  adherence  to  slav«ty 
is  in  some  measure  due  to  their  noble  stand  against  the  racticaKnn, 
intolerance,  grasping,  and  intemeddhng  potiey  of  tiw  North.  If  tiie 
South  could  achieve  its  independence^  w«  shoud  hear  another  tone 
than  that  now  adopted  by  them.^  Modi  of  their  defbnoe  ^  slavery 
is  really  defence  or  their  State  liberties  against  the  scrroganee  and 
despotism  of  the  North.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  question 
as  to  whether  slavery  is  or  is  not  the  osuse  of  the  AsMrioan  war 
is  not  to  be  decided  on  the  grounds  taken  up  in  ^  first  afllnnaliTe 
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S  iMsnely,  the  chancier  of  die  repreflentatiTM  of  the  Southam 
sedioM  (Kf  the  Stetee. 

"Nam  Dex^a"  foorth  prineipal  reaaon  ia  the  confeuion  oi 
TarioaB  writen  in  ibe  South,  that  the  queation  of  alavery  waa  the 
aoae  of" the  kte  Tf^pioxe  **  (p.  51).  In  thia  paragraph  of  quota- 
tuNW  thete  ia  much  coofiiaioii  of  thiaiia  which  difiTer.  The  aeceaaion 
of  ihe  Southem  Statea,  and  the  war  waged  upon  them  hy  the 
NorthezB  Federaoy,  are  two  diatinct  thinga.  If  the  aeceaaion  took 
plaee  to  protect  "  the  domeatic  inatitiiiioa,"  the  war  waa  dechured» 
and  haa  been  carried  on,  with  the  avowed  o^ect  of  reatoring  die 
"  Union/'  and  not  to  emancipate  the  alave.  Tike  emancipation  pro* 
damatiotia  were  made  in  tiie  hope  of  auhjugating  the  South  by  a 
aerriie  inaurrectton.  It  waa  a  purely  miliUry  meaeure,  and  waa 
Mloptad  afier  all  other  military  reaoureea  had  been  ezhauated,  or 
tmatcmed  to  £b1  tfie  Union  party.  Inatead  of  maiataining  the 
Union  in  order  to  abc^iah  alayery,  aa  aaaerted  (p.  52) » on  the  authority 
of  the  Ker.  IL  Miller,  the  avowed  and  ooBBtantly  avowed  inten- 
tion of  Nor&am  politiciona,  indudiBic  Lincoln  himaelf,  haa  been  to 
aboiiah  alorery  in  order  to  re-eatabUah  the  broken  Union.  The 
diditioniatB  lutve  ever  been  a  email  part  in  the  nation.  Till  re- 
cently, the  democrata  were  in  the  majority,  and  aided  the  alave- 
holdm  with  all  tiieir  politieal  and  moral  influence.  Even  now  the 
repafaltcaaia,  who  from  mixed  motivea  are  abolitionista,  would  be 
powerieaa,  but  that  th^  are  auatained  in  authority  by  a  claas  who 
hate  Ae  ne^ro,  but  for  political  mda  deaire  hia  emancipation. 

The  ekotion  of  Seymour  as  Grovemor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  election  of  Vallandigham  aa  a  representative  for  Ohio,  and 
the  late  riota  at  New  York,  when  the  cry  "  Kill  the  nigger  "  waa 
oecaaioned  by  tbs  eight  of  a  coloured  man,  woman,  or  chud  in  the 
streeta,  ahow  the  extent  to  which  the  North  favonra  alavery.  The 
Nem  York  IHkim0  obaerved,  "  fieaiatance  to  the  draft  waa  merely 
the  eceaaion  of  ike  outbreak  ;  abaolute  dialoyalty,  and  hatred  to 
the  negro,  w^  the  moving  cauae.  It  waa  not  aimply  a  riot,  but 
the  oommencement  of  a  revolutioUf  organiaed  by  the  aympathizera 
in  the  Nor^  with  the  Soui^em  rebelHon."  Tlie  ^ew  York  limes 
wrote  in  Auguat  kat,  that  "  Preeident  Lincoln'a  proclamation  of 
emaaeipation  was  a  purely  military  act,  dictated  by  military 
linemtf,"  The  New  York  Herald ,  in  September  last,  declared 
that "  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  three  hundred  thou- 
nad  men  within  a  few  weeka,  with  the  aaauranoe  from  President 
lineoln  that  hia  pohey  wiU  be  the  reaboration  of  the  Union  under 
the  eoBstitation,  and  not  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  advance  from  the 
KadrnMon  of  amy  rebeUioua  State."  The  New  York  Herald,  one 
of  liie  moot  widetf  otroulatiBg  papera,  and  therefore  representing  a 
Teryhu^eeetieai  a£Aa  peeiple  m  the  North*  hates  England  only 
more  than  he  deteata  the  abolition  party.  Sheet  after  sheet  appears 
loadacl  witk  in^<eefaivea  agaiast  their  "  fanaticism  "  and  "  venomous 
nd  rabid  denunciationa  of  African  slavery  **  (Sept.  12th,  1863). 
iccocding   to  hia    views,  an    American,  remonatrating    against 
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£iiro{>ean  intervention,  "  simnly  flings  away  his  whole  case  if  he 
rests  it  upon  the  moral  reprooation  which  the  social  institntions  of 
the  States  in  rebellion  ou^ht  to  inspire  in  £iirope"  (ibid.).  In 
mnch  the  same  spirit  the  New  York  World  styles  the  efforts  of 
tlie  friends  of  the  African  "the  reYolntionary  exultation  and 
fanatical  fervour  of  the  abolitionists ;"  and  asks,  "  Who  in  the  South 
would  not  scorn  the  man  who  could  so  degrade  himself  as  to  take 
l^e  abolition  oath  P"  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  dreadful  and 
«uicidal  warP  "We  will  hare,"  as  "Nam  Der "  wishes  it  (p.  61), 
**the  eridence  from  their  own  lips."  The  New  York  Tribune 
wrote,  on  the  18th  of  November  last,  the  Union  "  was  somethin||r  to 
love  and  to  cherish ;  it  was  a  theme  for  poetry,  and  an  object  of 
pride ;  it  was  full  of  tenderly  cherished  traditions ;  it  gave  us  im- 
portance abroad  and  prosperity  at  home.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  in  all  political  history  like  the  love  which  the  free 
^States  have  cherished  for  the  Union.  To  preserve  it,  we  have 
shown  ourselves  ready  to  abandon  our  best  opinions,  to  bate  our 
breath,  and  to  whisper  our  humbleness ;  to  do  things  distasteful  to 
our  souls,  to  enforce  laws  which  we  abhorred,  to  discard  our  reli- 
gious creeds,  to  stand  before  the  world  self-convicted  of  ridiculous 
inconsistency.*'  The  writer  then  admits  that  the  Union  as  it  was 
-cannot  be  restored ;  but  even  in  these  confessions,  so  deeply  im- 
plicating the  North  in  the  guilt  of  slavery,  we  see  that  the  cherished 
Tove  of  the  Union  is  simply  that  America  may  ultimately  dominate 
•the  world ;  or,  as  one  of  themselves  asserted,  that  not  a  cannon-shot 
ahould  be  fired  in  Europe  without  first  asking  leave  of  the 
American  Presidents ! 

From  the  sacrifices  they  have  made,  and  the  havoc  they  have 
4;reated  among  themselves  and  their  brethren  in  the  Sou^  at  the 
«farine  of  this  fell  ambition*  to  override  the  rest  of  the  world,  one 
may  judge  what  America,  had  it  continued  to  go  without  check  in. 
power  and  wealth,  would  have  done  and  borne  to  place  the  world 
at  her  feet.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1863  the  Federal  losses 
were  estimated  at  349,500  men.  If  we  assume  that  the  Confede- 
.rates  cannot  have  suffered  less,  we  have  some  700,000  men  sacri- 
ficed in  less  than  two  years !  The  South  is  described  as  one  rast 
cemetery,  and  nearly  every  family  within  its  borders  is  in  mourn- 
ing, while  man^  families  have  lost  every  male  adult.  In  these  two 
years  they  have,  according  to  their  own  admissions,  incurred  a 
debt  half  the  amount  of  that  created  by  England  in  twenty  years, 
to  deliyer  Europe  from  the  despotism  of  France.  To  preserve  the 
Union,  the  North  tolerated  the  cruel  bondage  of  some  war  miUions 
of  Africans ;  and  since  the  Union  as  it  was  became  a  thing  of  the 
past,  the  North  has  proclaimed  emancipation  to  excite  a  servile 
war,  and  place  some  six  millions  of  their  own  liyes  at  the  mercy  of 
the  black  race. 

All  this  for  extension  of  territory  at  home  and  power  abroad. 
The  New  York  Herald  of  the  25th  of  August  last  has  "  a  small 
inil  against  England,"  inclnding  ten  thousand  million  dollars,  "  to 
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amoimt  dae  for  the  insolence  of  the  British  aristocracy,  jonmalsy 
and  renews,"  and  appends  the  followingoharacteristic  note :— "  We 
remember  that  when  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  made  out  his  little^ 
claim  against  Turkey,  he  tooK  theprecaution  to  seize  the  princi- 
palities as  material  guarantees.  We  might  easily  follow  his  ex-* 
ample,  as  we  have  the  Canadas  so  near  at  hand."  The  New  Yorh 
World  said,  in  August  last,  "  It  is  clear  there  is  only  one  sensible 
course  open  for  the  Canadians.  Let  them  organize  three  or  four 
separate  local  Governments,  and  apply  for  admission  as  States  into 
the  North  American  Union.  '  The  way  to  conquer  destiny,'  said 
NoTalis,  '  is  to  submit  to  it.'  The  advantages  of  a  union  betweeik 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  the  provinces  are  very 
obyious."  Of  the  five  stated  reasons,  the  last  is  the  one  ever 
before  the  eyes  of  every  true  Yankee, — "It  would  give  them  % 
share  in  the  destiny  of  tnis  great  nation,"  which  is  to  place  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  at  the  foot  of  the  mighty  American  democracy. 

In  1848  about  £14,000  were  raised  by  an  "  Irish  Directory  '"si 
New  York,  to  raise  an  Irish  rebellion ;  and  lately  it  appears  thait 
**  the  Fenian  Brethren  "  have  succeeded  to  the  Directory,  and  have 
been  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  send  "  an  armed  force  of  100,000 
men,  es  well  as  munitions,  arms,  ships,  and  anything,  in  fact,  that 
the  new  Irish  nationtJity  would  need." 

The  New  York  Tribune*s  only  objection  to  the  following  remarks 
of  the  New  York  Herald  ir,  that  it  "  needlessly  supplies  Europe 
with  reasons  for  wishing  us  to  remain  distracted  and  powerless." 
The  remark  which  is  alluded  to  is  this, — "We  have  always  main- 
tained that  the  true  safeguard  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  of  the 
Spanish  American  republics,  against  European  aggression,  and 
tie  onl^  safeguard,  is  to  be  found  in  the  preservation  of  the 
territorial  inte^ty,  and  consequently  of  the  power,  of  the  United 
States.  We  feel  this  is  the  surest  and  speeoiest  means  of  gaining 
and  guaranteeing  that  end." 

Thus  the  dismemberment  of  the  English  empire,  by  exciting 
Ireland  to  revolt  and  Canada  to  secede,  the  freedom  of  Scuta 
America  from  European  "  aggression,"  the  exemption  of  Mexico 
from  French  interference,  are  all  avowedly  founded,  not  on  the 
lore  of  liberty,  but  the  greed  of  territorial  greatness ;  and  this  ter- 
ritorial greatness  is  to  insure  the  power  of  the  lowest  democracy  in 
the  worm.  To  guarantee  the  nmnterrupted  growth  of  the  States, 
iIsTery  was  advocated  while  that  advocacy  was  possible ;  and  now 
to  exterminate  six  millions  of  their  own  kin,  language,  and  religion, 
because  of  their  secession,  a  brutal  war  is  carried  on,  and  the  slaves 
aie  to  be  manumitted- to  help  the  North,  ultimately  to  enslave  the 
world. 

Limited  space,  and  still  more  limited  time,  prevent  our  advancing 
other  reasons  for  affirming  that  slavery  was  hot  thb  bsal  cxvsm' 
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Death  is  the  teacher  of  Faith.  The  remorseless  and  to-morrow- 
less  grave  is  far  from  beins  lessonless.  Is  that  the  end  of  haman 
life— ^Aa^  the  goal  to  whicn  each  day  bears  ns — thai  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter  of  man's  destiny  and  efibrtfol  existence — that, 
and  no  more  P  If  it  were  so,  could  there  be  a  sorrow  like  unto  the 
sorrow  of  death— except  the  serious  woe  of  life  P  To-day  rigour  of 
thought,  exquisiteness  of  feeling,  strength  of  frame;  to-morrow 
cold  rottenness  and  clammy  decay— are  uiese  the  sole  realities  of 
life  and  death  P 

"  It  cmnot  be  ;  for  win  it  aa, 
Thiift  ilUn  coold  die, 
Life  were  a  mookery,  Thoagbt  were  woe, 

And  Truth  a  lie; 
Heayen  were  a  coinage  of  the  hndn, 
Religion  frenzy,  virtue  Tain, 
And  all  <mr  hepea  to  meet  again  !" 

Let  such  a  creed  become  that  of  the  world,  and  what  would 
humanity  become  P— what  worth  would  life  gain  by  the  thought  ? 
Human  selfishness  makes  the  days  of  man's  being  sad  enough  now ; 
how  much  more  ^eyous  would  it  make  them  if  fear  and  hope, 
futurity  and  hap{>mess,  folded  themselves  up  upon  a  death-bed,  and 
foimd  their  end  in  the  grave !  The  very  thought  of  such  a  con- 
summation would  magnify  the  awfolness  of  the  grave  ten  thousand- 
fold, and  multiply  the  misery  of  man  unimaginably.    If — 

"  A  beggar*!  boak  oatwovtha  a  noble'fl  blood," 

can  it  be  that  the  life  whence  the  book  issues  is  more  worthless 
than  a  rotten  reed  P    Far  otherwise. 

"  Spirita  are  not  fiaalj  ioaehed 
Bat  to  fine  incnes.     Natara  oaver  Jinds 
Tha  smaUeat  acmple  of  her  cxceUeaoa, 
But,  like  a  thriftj  goddeae,  ahe  determines 
Henelf  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
Both  tkanki  and  iMe." 

When  we  think,  therefore,  of  the  numberlesa  myriads  of  the 
dead,  of  the  heritage  of  good  they  have  bequeathed  to  us,  of  the 
influences  Ihev  have  exerted  on  us,  of  the  fame  the  world  bestows 
on  thenn,  while  we  sorrow  for  their  lose  in  the  changeful  haUs  of 
Time,  we  cannot  refrain  from  believing  in  their  transfer  to  the 
changeless  palaces  of  Eternity.  As  in  the  olden  ages  the  deluge- 
saved  earth  was  overspanned  by  a  rainbow  of  promise,  ao  Uie 
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Hnve-aown  lands  of  th^  present  time  are  oyeiarched  by  Iiope — 
"/^iafj,  Lonour^and  immortali^,  eternal  life/' 

A  trace,  Ixowever,  to  komiletica.  Yet  amid  sadaome  memories  it 
ii  amijT  jnatifiable  to  aecept  tbe  comfort  of  gladsome  Hopes,  and  to 
Bote  with  the  caases  of  gnef  some  of  the  hmj  teachings  of  belief; 
sai  cikieflj  this,  that— 

**  This  flool,  tbofogk  iwid»  in  time,  BorriviB  for  sje, 
And,  thoogh  U  hsth  btginiiing,  hath  no  end." 

His  thoqght  transfigures  Death,  and  makes  him,  as  Jeremy  Taylor 
bath  it,  "  stand  a  porter  at  the  gate  of  life."  This  makes  "  Time's 
atemoraea'*  Etermty's  treasures.  While,  therefore,  we  count  the 
jewels  anatohed  from  the  cabinet  of  humanity,  we  do  not  regret 
them  as  if  we  were  altogether  bereft  of  them.  They  may  be  ours 
agan  for  higher  uses-^they  are  ours  now  in  ^their  fame.  This  is 
*'  the  estate  which  wits  inherit  after  death  "  among  us,  eren  when 
"  the  inevitable  fate  overwhelms  them,"  and  the  companionless 
joamey  is  taken  which  lies  before  us  all ;  hence  *'  in  the  presence  of 
the  gr^at  oocasion^  the  great  soul  flashes  out  and  conquers  trans* 
oen^nt.''  May  it  be  so  with  each  of  us,  reader,  in  the  hour  and 
the  power  of  tkiat  terrible  darkness  which  falls  upon  the  eye  before 
i&  enters  "  the  white  radiance  of  eternity." 

In  noticing  the  doings  of  Death  in  1863,  it  is  to  be  understood 
Uiat  we  take  no  account  of  the  hecatombs  of  slain  with  which  war 
kas  gutted  him  in  America,  or  the  sadly  numerous  graves  which 
priTWtioB  has  fUled*  or  disease  and  disaster  given  tenants  to.  I^or 
do  we  even  profess  to  note  or  dironicle  all  those  who  have  national 
daims  to  recognition.  Many  of  these  lie  beyond  our  immediate 
sympathies,  and  many  who  do  not  come  within  these  categories 
liave  held  quiet  nooks  in  the  love  of  our  hearts.  In  our  In  Me- 
wtoriam  papers  we  follow  no  general  rule,  but  speak  as  our  memory 
serres,  our  feelings  dictate,  or  our  mind  requires.  To  accomplish 
a  eniictaia  so  vast  as  to  include  all,  would  outgrow  individual 
iQoompiiahinent,  and  weuld  almost  necessarily  become  a  dry  cata- 
k^eue  of  names  and  works — a  mere  dictionary  of  the  dead. 

Stricken  in  years,  yet  stroog,  a  man  of  the  old  Puritan  style  of 
activity — ^ardent,  restless,  religious,  but  somewhat  stiff,  angular, 
aad  etotdketj.  Dr.  L^man  Beecher,  of  Brooklyn,  passed  away. 
Q«  heat,  passion,  and  ironic  verve  of  "  this  old  man  eloquent "  will 
aot  soon  be  Ibn^otteo,  though  the  early  January  days  gleamed 
eoUly  OB  hia  oomn. 

'^He  dvew  his  light  from  what  ho  was  amidst, 
As  doth  a  lamp  which  hath  within  ttadf 
M atfiw  of  light,  aithoogh  it  show  it  not ; 
Hi*  was  Iftia  pa«m  to  light  what  might  bo  lit." 

But  the  oil  in  his  lamp  was  taken  from  the  treasury  of  heaven. 
After  a  pUgrimage  of  eighty-seven  years  he  went  to  "  the  city  that 
hath  foundations,  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God." 
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Only  a  few  years  younfj^r,  one  of  our  own  ripe  statesmen  and 
parliamentary  orators  expired  with  January.  Early  in  life,  a 
member  of  tne  ministry  of  all  the  talents,  the  Marqnis  of  Laas- 
do^rne  took  share  in  many  important  public  events.  Prudence, 
foresierht,  and  ability  were  united  in  him  with  the  love  of  art, 
]  i  teratu re,  and  p cience.  His  acquaintance  with  all  the  great  thinkers 
of  the  country  ^ave  him  an  extensiTe  correspondence,  which  he  haa 
left  as  perhaps  his  best  earthly  memorial,  next  to  the  labours  he 
underwent  as  a  legislator. 

Amid  the  terrible  ongoings  of  war  Professor  Mitchell,  who  taught 
so  eloquently  the  lessons  of  the  "  orbs  of  heayen,"  departed  from 
earth,  having  forsaken  the  telescope  for  the  sword.  Alas  that  the 
quietude  of  a  student-life  should  be  exchanged  for  hostile  camps  and 
war's  fatigues  and  woes,  and  that  a  brow  crowned  by  science  should 
moulder  on  the  field  of  battle !  To  endure  death  is  the  lot  of  all, — 
is  it  right  also  to  dare  death  P  Yes,  if  the  cause  be  such  as  the 
conscience  feels  to  be  cause  of  God,  humanity,  and  right.  Let  the 
student-soldier  rest  on  his  war-found  death-piUow,  while  we  hope 
he  has  at  last  gained  the  "  peace  which  passeth  imderstanding." 

Amon^  the  great  names  to  which  philosophy^  lays  claims,  we  may 
not  vindicate  for  that  of  Jean  Philibert  Damiron  a  foremost  place. 
He  was  less  brilliant  than  profound,  and  less  profound  than  learned ; 
but  he  was  an  honest,  able  thinker,  who  held  lofty  views  of  the 
capacities  of  men,  noble  ideas  of  du^^,  and  ardent  aspirations  after 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  His  voice,  for  a  whOe  silenced  by 
the  cries  of  revolution,  was  heard  in  calmer  hours,  and  has  been 
recognized  by  all  Europe  as  that  of  one  to  whom  it  was  right  to 
give  audience.  He  is  now  where  philosophy  has  no  problems, 
although  it  may  have  full  employment.  A  great  teacher  is  gone ; 
but  his  words  and  his  history,  both  records  from  which  mucn  may 
be  learned,  are  not  yet  the  property  of  "  dusty  death."  He  laboured 
to  pour  over  society  a  benign  faith  and  a  spiritual  philosophy ,-^to 
himself  now  these  possibilities  are  realized.  He  would  now  tie  able 
to  contribute  a  grander  "  Appendix  to  his  Treatise  on  Providence  " 
than  that  which  he  issued  a  dozen  years  ago.  How  different,  too, 
would  now  be  his  "  course  of  philosophy,* —ay,  his  course  of  life ! 
For  us  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  change  either  or  both. 

The  mighty  imperial  calamities  of  Lord  Clyde's  demise  in  the 
neighbournood  of  England's  great  arsenal,  or  of  Ijord  Elgin's  deceaae 
in  that  far  clime  where  he  held  the  post  of  Viceroy  of  India  so  well, 
do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  threnody,  though  they  "  eclipsed," 
and  rightly  too,  **  the  gaiety  of  nations,"  and  made  **  the  boldest  hold 
their  breath — for  a  time." 

Palestine,  with  all  its  holy  associations,  is  fittingly  a  suggestive 
theme  in  an  In  Memoriam  paper.    It  is  the  land— - 

"  Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blesseJl  feet. 
Which  eighteen  hundred  yean  ago  were  nailed, 
For  our  i^vantagr,  to  the  bitter  cross." 
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Iliere,  indeed,  as  all  Christendom  beliereg, — 

*'  The  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  aboat  him  wis  a  saffarer; 
A  wod,  meek,  patient,  humble,  traoqnil  spirit ; 
The  first  troe  gentleman  that  ever  breathed," 

took  death  captive,  and  "  brought  life  and  immortality  to  li^ht." 
Of  thifl  land  of  "  the  resurrection/'  one  of  the  best  and  aDlest 
describers  left  the  earth  while  February  w&s  amoni?  us.  Dr. 
Edward  Sobinson,  with  great  industry,  good  sense,  and  erudition, 
furnished  the  student  of  the  Bible  with  a  thorough  and  well-accom* 
plished  work,  and  gave  a  fascination  and  reality  to  the  scenes  of 
the  Saviour's  life  by  his  conscientious  and  lovinff  toil.  We,  in 
common  with  America,  deplore  the  loss  to  earth  of  a  faithful  and 
laborious  Christian  thinker  and  scholar,  while  we  rejoice  that  the 
true  Holy  Land  has  been  opened  to  the  vision  of  another  seer. 

With  the  first  blasts  of  March  a  premature  disease  swept  away 
from  among  living  men  him  who  described  the  "  Terror  of  ISa^dat, ' 
and  speakiujg  of  it  said,  "  The  single  fear  of  the  bride^;room,  m  his 
gay  procession,  was  the  possible  encounter  of  that  gnm  old  man ; 
and  the  prosperous  merchant  who  passed  a  luxurious  evening  in 
recalling  the  profits  of  the  day,  or  in  forecasting  the  eolden  ventures 
of  the  morrow,  feared  the  intrusion  of  that  dreaded  step,  and  the 
Budden  access  of  a  sleep  which  would  prove  too  dreamless  and  too 
loog/'  Thomas  McNicol,  in  Liverpool,  at  the  early  age  of  fortjr- 
oae,  felt  the  "  wafture  of  his  wand  in  the  face,"  and  went  into  the 
Bilent  land.  Great  powers,  singular  subtlety,  and  rare  gifts,  were 
suddenly  arrested  in  him  by  a  hand  laid  heavily  upon  a  heart  that 
could— 

"  Hardly  bear 
The  weight  of  the  enperincumbent  hour}" 

and,  with  a  quiet  "  quite  ready  "  on  his  lips,  he  expired,—- 

"  While  winter,  slumbering  in  the  opeo  air, 
Wore  on  hitf  smiling  face  a  dream  of  spring," 

and  the  frost  of  death  curdled  the  ruddy  current  of  the  frame,  while 
it  lent  his  spirit  into  the  winterless  land — 

**■  Wherein  no  orb  oreate  of  moon,  or  star. 
Or  sun,  giTes  light ;  for  God's  own  eounteoanoe, 
Beaming  eternity,  gives  light  to  all.** 

In  the  same  cold  month,  one  of  the  finest  touched  souls  of  this 
present  time  was  removed.  Dr.  W.  "K,  Tweedie,  of  Edinburgh, 
W  a  poet's  mind,  a  Christian's  heart,  a  thinker's  serenity,  and  not 
&  little  of  the  orator's  power.  His  sympathies  were  wider  than  his 
oreed,  and  he  could  see  "  life  in  earnest "  in  men  of  far-sundered 
times,  stations,  and  aims.  With  his  sweetness  of  disposition  there 
vag  combined  an  uncompromising  force  of  character  and  love  of 
^th  which  puzzled  strangers,  but  never  perplexed  friends.  He 
waa  overworn  by  a  pastor's  toils,  and  he  laid  down  the  too  heavy 


burden  of  earth's  tasks,  to  take  n^om  him  the  yoke  whddi  i&  eatf 
and  the  burden  which  is  lieht. 
The  poet  has  expressive^,  and  with  much  truth,  asserted  that— 

And  nn  is  h«r»; 
Our  ftf^  is  bat  the  falling  of  a  l«af-« 

A  droopinf^  tear* 
We  have  no  time  to  tport  awsjr  the  hcmn,-*- 
All  most  be  eanieit  in  a.  worU  like  owra*** 

'  Earnestness,  as  the  guiding  principle  of  life,  we  distinctly  con- 
cur in  placing  hieh  among  the  characteristics  of  a  noble  existence, 
but  we  nave  a  luding  liking  for  the  heathen  maxim — "  A  little  tri- 
fling is  good  in  its  own  place ;  and  of  the  purveyors  fbr  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  over-wrouffht  brains  and  minds  of  thousands,  we  con* 
fess  to  having  charitabfe  thoughts.  Charles  Sdbv  was  somewhat 
more  than  a  dramatist  and  actor, — ^he  was  a  good  thinker,  and  used 
some  influence  in  education.  He  did  not  hold  the  highest  rank  in 
either  of  the  chief  parts  of  his  career  upon  the  stage  of  time,  but  he 
worked  with  a  quick  and  diligent  eneiOT  in  the  path  open  to  faim. 
His  existence  was  not  sorrowTess,  thougn  he  laboured  to  lessen  the 
pressure  of  life  upon  others.  A  word  of  regret  mav  be  fittin|;ly 
expended  upon  his  loss,  as  one  of  whom  many  had  kindly  memories, 
ana  for  whom  some  had  inexpressible  love. 

Of  Sir  George  C.  Lewis  occasion  has  been  taken  to  speak  at 
some  length  in  this  serial  already  (see  British  OontrouernaUst, 
Jjane,  1863),  and  in  this  paper  enough  lies  before  us  to  make  it  de- 
sirable to  save  space  as  mucn  as  we  can ;  yfet  we  may  be  nerndtted  to 
echo  the  regret  of  all,  that  one  so  noble  in  diaracter,  aole  in  mind, 
various  in  accomplishment  and  acquirement,  should  have  been 
seized  by  the  "  lesn  fellow  that  beats  all  conquerors,"  in  the  very 
prime  of  a  career  of  hope,  promise,  and  efibrt.  The  very  life  of 
man  is  centred  in  the  invtsilne  and  the  tmknowable. 

Ten  days  later  than  the  great  critic  and  politician,  there  vanished 
from  the  scene  of  time  a  man  of  large  acquirement,  minute  and 
toilsomely  gained  learning,  and  enormous  industry,  who  conscien- 
tiously resiling  from  l^e  modem  to  the  ancient  churchy  at  great 
loss  of  many  friends  and  fame,  gave  good  proof  of  the  power  of  eon* 
viction  in  hmi,  but  whose  life  was  blastea  and  his  usefulness  im- 
paired by  the  suspieioQsness  of  sects.  Mr.  Tembnll  was  a  man 
whom  all  Christians  might  have  delighted  to  honour ;  for  he  had  in 
him  the  true  spirit  of  the  old  chivalry,  and  wished  and  eodeaif  cured 
to  live  Mne  peur  H  9ans  reprocke. 

A  singularly  honest,  able,  astute,  and  ecoentrie  Scottish  clergy- 
man,  Dr.  Jolin  Aiton — who,  thou^  he  had  traversed  "  the  lancts 
ef  the  Messiah,  Mahomet,  and  the  Pope,*'  and  written  an  account 
of  them,  was  homely  and  humble  in  his  Lanarkshire  manse,  bat 
somewhat  stirring,  and  some  thought  unruly,  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  charch— expired  in  Ensland  in  May.  He  had  used ;' '  the  torn*- 
hawk  and  the  eealping-knue  "  pretty  mely  on  the  leaden  of  his 
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dmiah^Mid  nofc  withoiit  efieet;  but  death  luw  taksa  him  firom  the 

pulpit,  the  purish,  and  the  pamphlet-fight*  and  given  him  a  nyiii- 

»tttt  which  we  hope  may  be  in  pace. 
M.  Leon  de  WaiUy  acted  as  interpreter  of  Britiflh  genius  to 

Fnnce.  He  made  fielding.  Boms,  and  Tliaokeray,  famiuar  in  his 
cm  kogioage  to  his  countrymen.  Before  the  fiftietn  summer  shone 
upon  him  the  Majr  flowers  were  growing  on  his  grav^e. 

Thelile-eompanion  of  the  greatest  poetic  genius  of  modem  France 
vu  called  awAT  from  him  in  his  difficulties,  his  debts,  and  his 
dingers :  death  hit  him  hard  in  the  heart.  She  was  fit  mate  for  one 
vbfiMie  sin^:ular  life  she  shared.  She  was  poetical  enough  to  sym- 
pttiuse  with  him,  and  nraotical  enough  to  attend,  like  f  esdemona, 
to  the  house  affairs.  She  was  deeply  pious,  and  patiently  resigned 
kr  breath  with  faith  in  the  one  AlUwise. 

Louis  Oaoaaen  was  one  of  earth's  few.  He  had  a  true  reverence 
^the  Scnptnre,  although  he  earned  it  perhaps  farther  than  was  ab- 
flohtely  ici|uiaite.  He  had  thoroughly  sufEused  his  miod  with  the 
qnnt  of  faith,  and  let  little  of  the  c^culties  of  the  letter  trouble  him. 
He  made  most  ingenious  and  conscientious  approaches  towards  the 
Rnniciliatio&  of  scepticism  and  Christianity.  His  heart's  desire, 
▼e  beliere,  was  to  bring  the  whole  human  family  submissiyely  to 
tile  erosa,  and  to  teach  them  to  lore  the  Sayiour  who  died  thereon. 
He  was  full  of  ardour  for  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints," 
and  peihapa  a  little  too  seotarianly  limited  his  hopes  of  men  to  the 
laetiir  professed  articles  of  their  creed.  He,  like  a  theologian, 
pUced  a  higher  value  on  iaith  than  works  ;  yet  he  wo\ild  not  naye 
nndenralued  the  faith  which  led  men  to  believe  that  to — 


"^  Do  the  daty  that  lies  nearest  as 
Is  earth's  chief  wisdom.** 


He  wonld  have  had  them  seek  enlightenment  from  the  heavens 
'yarding  the  duties  of  earth.  He  died  in  the  sincere  faith  of  a 
Christian,  looking  and  waiting  for  the  coming  of  death,  when  July's 
^78  flooded  Geneva  with  summer  light,  as  for  that  of  a  messenger 
^om  hu  father  to  call  him  kome. 

Alexandre  Sontso,  the  poetic  Ishmael  of  Greece,  had  won  as  a 
poet,  sn  historiographer,  a  novelist,  and  dramatist,  a  high  reputa- 
^ ;  but  in  ofaaraoter  he  was  said  to  be  so  imprsieticable  and  in- 
teKtable  as  to  be  at  war  with  all  parties.  In  his  **  War  in  the 
Satt"  he  magnified  Bussia,  and  it;  is  probable  tiuit,  had  it  been 
>iu)Dsisfnl,  he  would  have  sung  its  disgraces  as  readily  as  he  had 
^oie  done  those  of  Capo  d'Istria  and  Bavsnan  Otho.  He  appears 
|o  have  had  a  clear  vision  for  fitult-finding.  He  was  flinchlessly 
Mest,  and  a  little  unscrupulous  in  letting  out  secrets  in  his  satires. 
Hfi  was  a  great  thixiker,  though  not  roMim  of  a  revohftionary  hero. 
He  died  in  prison.  Death  enlranebised  bis  spirit.  The  menKHry 
^laa  iojadieiousness  will  probably  hereafter  do  forgotten  in  the 
^^^sicy  of  his  poetry  and  the  honouralide  patriotism  of  his  life. 

Kn.  Jennings,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Wydiffe  Lane,  was 
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winning  honour  and  repnte  as  a  novelist,  when  death  summoned  her 
away  from  the  work-world  of  time  into  that  other  world  where  l^e 
weary  are  at  rest, — 

"  As  thoQgh  a  rose  shoald  shot  and  be  a  bad  again.** 

She  died  too  early  for  the  world, — not,  we  hope,  too  early  for  her 
own  real  life.  She  left  a  portrait  of  "  my  pood-for-nothinp  brother 
here,"  and  had  only  put  "Thyra  Grascoigne"  before  the  world,  when 
she  was  taken  to  see  creation's  fulness  and  glory,  a  glory  such  as 
makes — 

"  Oar  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence.** 

James  William  Gilbart  was  a  man  of  prudence,  ability,  and  aspi- 
ration. He  had  an  acute  appreciation  of  life  and  its  uses,  as  well 
as  its  enjoyments.  He  passed  through  a  lone,  laborious  career ; 
but  we  neyer  forget  either  the  pleasure  of  me  struggle  or  the 
rapture  of  the  victory.  He  had  a  ready,  suggestive  mind,  a  kindly, 
though  not  quite  a  philanthropic  heart,  and  a  large  share  of  that 
self-confidence  whicn.  is  begotten  in  those  places  in  a  large  city — 

*'  Where  thoaght  lies  barren,  and  nought  breeds  bat  gold.** 

With  him,  however,  although  the  day  was  given  to  the  duty  of  his 
calling,  night  gave  him  opportunity  for  thought,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
delights  of  literature,  either  in  reading  or  in  writing.  He  had  a  fine 
art  for  combining  the  acute  remarks  of  an  observant  mind  with  the 
graces  of  expression.  He  had  served  his  life-day  earnestly,  and  he 
merits  the  moment's  memory  we  give  him  for  remembering  God 
where  all  around  was  gold. 

Mid-September  had  scarcely  passed  when  the  arresting  hand 
was  laid  upon  one  of  Germany's  most  laborious  and  intelligent 
linguists.  He  had  cast  away  a  favourable  diplomatic  career  in  his 
love  for  letters.  His  ambition  was  centred  in  the  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture. Scholarship  and  personal  independence  were  all  in  all  with 
him.  Languages,  and  the  history  and  poetry  they  enshrined, 
were  to  Jacob  Grimm  dearer  delights  than  courtly  employments. 
His  whole  heart  was  given  to  the  investigation  and  exposition  of 
the  intellectual  life  of  his  native  land,  the  old  customs,  supersti- 
tions, and  beliefs  of  the  people,  the  laws  and  privileges  of  his  coun- 
trymen, the  affections  wnicn  beat  in  their  breasts  and  blossomed 
into  love,  and  the  grand  myths  which  they  incorporated  with  human 
thought.  He  composed  an  almost  innumerable  heap  of  works, 
papers,  memoranda,  notices,  and  articles.  He  secured  for  himself 
the  love  of  Germany,  and  a  reputation  wherever  German  literature 
receives  attention.  Like  so  many  great  men,  he  has  left  his  great 
labour  unfinished — the  last  loving  touches  ungiven.  Surely  the  life 
of  such  a  one  is  not  less  regretfully  closed  by  the  Ghreat  Worker 
than  the  author  leaves  his  work  unfinished — if  this  world  is  all  the 
sphere  of  human  effort !  * 
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Alznoflt  tiomltaneously  an  Eni^lish  lexicographer — ^the  Bev.  Jolin 
Boa^ — who  began  at  the  age  of  seventy »  and  after  a  half-oentury't 
pastorate,  the  compilation  of  a  dictionary.  By  enormous  labour  in 
three  years  he  collected  a  vast  mass  of  matter  about  words,  and 
these  he  arranged  into  "  The  Imperial  Lexicon." — a  useful  but 
QDcritical  work.  He  was  a  vigorous-minded,  independent,  much- 
tried  man,  and  he  entered  into  his  new  state  after  a  life  verging 
upon  ninety  years,  during  all  of  which  he  had  worked  in  humble 
conscientiousness  and  patient  faith. 

The  originating  mind  of  that  abortive  and  long*defunct  associa- 
tion of  greater  aims  than  doings — the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  knowledge — in  this  same  September,  after  a  good  long  lease 
of  life,  extending  to  eighty-six  years,  left  his  place  vacant  in  the  rolls 
of  men.  He  possessed  much  energy,  literary  aspiration,  great 
aoqnirementa,  and  sympathy  with  the  |>eople ;  but  Mr.  William 
Tooke  will  live,  if  at  all,  in  the  memories  of  men  as  a  friend  of 
education,  rather  than  as  a  man  whose  works  survive  to  "  a  life 
beyond  life." 

A  benevolent,  able,  useful,  and  honoured  Edinburgh  medical 
gentleman  of  considerable  literary  skill  and  sympathy — Dr.  Cold- 
stream— resigned  the  practice  of  medicine  under  death's  immedi-  ^ 
cable  wound  in  this  same  chill  month. 

As  the  glory  of  summer  faded,  and  the  leaf  began  to  fall.  Death 
seems  to  have  used  an  eager  and  wide-sweeping  sickle.  Many  of 
those  he  cut  down  were  "  ripe  unto  the  harvest,"  in  life,  character, 
labour,  and  hope.  Such  a  one  was  Archbishop  Whately.  With 
a  patience  abeolutely  perfect,  he  waited  for  death.  He  felt  the 
terrible  invisibility  daily  approaching  him.  Calm,  serene,  hopeful, 
humble,  thoughtful,  he  lay  on  his  couch,  and  had  the  gates  of  the 
world  beyond  opened  for  him  slowly,  gently.  He  nad  prayed 
well  by  working  and  loving  well ;  but  he  felt  the  strength  of  his 
spirit  increased  when  he  threw  up  the  energies  of  his  sotd  in  suppli^ 
cation  and  adoration  to  the  Great  Comforter.  The  demise  of  tnis 
distinguished  Christian  prelate  has  left  a  blank  in  the  Church,  in 
literature,  and  in  theological  circles.  The  strong  persistent  common 
sense,  the  liberality  and  conscientiousness,  the  sasacity  and  vigour 
which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  all  the  concerns  of  life  and  thought, 
the  sincere  and  earnest  love  of  truth,  charity,  and  Christian  fellow- 
ship which  he  displayed,  the  indomitable  industry  and  singular 
impartiality  of  his  mmd,  his  opposition  and  superiority  to  mere 
sectarianism,  his  eagerness  for  the  spread  of  education,  his  inde* 
fatigable  and  unselnsh  philanthropy,  the  purity  of  his  personal 
chancter,  the  sedulous  abstinence  from  favouritism  in  the  Church 
which  he  invariably  observed,  the  brotherly  and  fatherly  care  which 
he  exercised  over  the  members  of  the  Church,  the  general  passion- 
less serenity  of  his  mind,  the  ingenuous  honesty  and  perspicuity  of 
his  speech,  the  entire  devotion  of  his  whole  nature  and  energies  to 
the  performance  of  his  duties  in  the  various  stations  in  life  he  filled, 
hare  made  him  a  man  whom  the  world  cannot  but  miss. 
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Tbe  wntinci  of  Ardibulfaop  Whotely  have  been  mud  are  IcrgelT 
and  deaerredly  infioential  in  the  Chorck  and  upon  tlie  worn. 
Notably  oantiona  in  epectilaticHi,  and  keen-aigbied  in  eritioinB, 
diitingnMiabl^  endowed  with  oomnion  tenae,  and  aocnitomed  to 
its  me,  kk  mmd  was  one  of  a  olass  capable  of  being  pecnliarly 
operative  in  an  age  like  <nn,  in  which  unhealthy  aeeptieinn  is 
maiufefted  side  by  side  with  rash  speculation.  He  seemed  to  htLve 
pierced  eirery  ezperienee  through  and  throagh,  to  hare  determined 
all  its  applicabilities,  and  to  have  laid  each  up  in  the  itorehouae  of 
thought,  with  all  its  facts  well  burnished,  and  ready  to  reflect  its  Hght 
upon  any  idea  or  argument  brought  within  its  range.  The  unpreten- 
tious style,  the  use  of  thoughts  levelled  to  the  capacities  of  all,  the 
entire  mastery  he  held  over  every  argument,  the  trained  readiness 
with  which,  on  all  points,  he  perceived  the  ^ist  of  an  argument  and 
estimated  its  force,  the  aptil^e  for  exerting  an  equivalent  force 
in  opposition  to  a  fallacy,  and  tiie  easy  manner  in  which  he  mar- 
dbal^  the  topics  of  ihe  defence,  so  as  completely  to  cover  the 
citadel  of  truth  from  attack,  and  thus  allow  the  whole  of  the  otiier 
forces  to  be  employed  in  enforcing  the  active  duties  of  religion, 
were  exactly  such  as  made  him,  in  this  age,  a  man  of  mark.  He 
did  not  daaale  with  paradox,  or  mystify  with  seotiment ;  he  did  not 
contrive  novelties  or  commend  new  paths,  but  he  stood  in  the 
*'  old  paths,'*  and  showed  whither  they  trulv  led,  where  they  re- 
quired repair,  and  how  these  repairs  were  to  be  accomplished.  He 
combined  in  himself  the  rounded  and  complete  systematicism  of 
Bacon,  the  quunt  iUuatrativeness  of  Quarles,  the  humour  of  Fuller, 
the  practicality  of  Paley,  the  stirless  equanimity  of  Beid,  a  portion 
of  the  satire  of  Swift  and  the  pleasantness  of  Gk>ldsmiih,  the  straight- 
forwardness of  Cobbett's  style,  and  the  personal  piety  of  Berkeley 
or  Heber.  Hume  could  not  state  sn  argument,  nor  Spmoza  lay  out  a 
thesis,  better  than  he;  and  though  he  did  not  wield  theShak- 
sperian  fancy  of  Jeremj  Taylor,  he  not  unfrequentlj  rose  to  heights 
of  expression  which  Milton  woidd  have  read  with  pleasure  and 
Hooker  might  have  envied. 

The  name  of  Whatelv  is  a  distinsuished  one  among  the  workers 
for  the  betterment  of  tne  world.  He  lived  and  worked  in  faith 
with  knowledge.  His  saintly  life,  his  intense  energy  of  being,  his 
wise  and  thoughtful  Chnitian  words,  cannot  be  forgotten  while  our 
language  endures.  These  issues  ci  hia  spirit  shall  not  pass  away-— 
these  influences  are  enduring, — 

'*  These  shall  resivt  the  empirtt  of  decay, 
When  time  is  o'er  and  worlds  have  passed  away; 
Cold  ID  the  dast  the  perished  heart  may  lie, 
Bnt  that  which  warmed  it  oooi  can  never  die.** 

r  The  name  of  Trollope  is  net  likely  soon  to  die  out  of  the  reoords 
of  Enfflish  literature.  The  daahing  stir  of  the  stories  Mxa.  TroUope 
toldt  the  keen  realistic  eye  she  used  for  observing  and  noting  all 
she  saw,  may  not,  perhaps,  be  foite  piwerved  in  ker  children ;  but 
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fertilitf ,  ]^l»h,  fine  eaaOsr  flowing  middle-ebti  life,  Englkk  tilk, 
ttid  nyyity  of  ineidanii  mn  Jnown  to  be  «Bong  the  attribotce  of 
this  £uniljr  of  authors.  October's  winds  had  but  began  to  Iweathe 
oyer  ike  city  of  Dante,  m  whiohthe  dwelt,  when  deatii  invested  her 
memory  with  interest,  and  her  works  with  that  isoomparable  worth 
which  finish  gives.  The  half-century  of  bold  effort  and  hardy 
tathorship  she  passed  has  been  productive  of  nraoh  one  perhaps 
mi^t  wish  had  been  left,  if  not  in  thoofi^t,  at  least  unwritten. 
She  was  a  severe  critic  on  her  own  sex.  one  shows  in  her  works 
little  tnie  sympathy  with  goodness.  She  aimed,  perhaps,  too  mooh 
to  amuse ;  but  she  had  her  influence  for  good  too.  ohe  gave  the 
real  world  a  closer  connection  with  the  ideal  world,  and  permitted 
QB  to  see  how  temper,  efilsrt,  and  action  worked  out  in  human  life 
mudi  of  their  own  rewajrd  or  punishment.  After  exceeding  the  long 
fimrscore  years  of  human  life,  she  is  whore  the  rewards  of  life  are 
neasuEed  bv  human  faith,  and  the  works  in  which  that  results. 

Very  different  from  these  two  was  the  woe-wearied  and  worn- 
worn  man,  who,  on  the  17th  October,  laid  his  hend  upon  a  dea^- 
pillow  witili  the  gladness  of  a  tired  child,  yet  with  heart-sadness 
enongh,  ia  wife  and  children  to  be  left  after  a  hard  struggle  for 
^lem  and  with  them.  Middle  aee  had  no  more  than  snaded 
Stewart's  browwhen  deatli  darkened  ms  eye  and  stilled  the  heart-beat 
in  his  bcMom.  He  had  entered  life  with  tne  hope  of  a  strong  nature ; 
be  had  buffeted  misfortune  and  change  with  a  stubborn  heart;  he 
felt  the  power  of  genios  in  his  bram.  But  the  world  compelled 
him  to  drudge  along  its  lowly  paths,  and  forced  compliance  with  its 
CQstomary  ongoings ;  and  wnile  the  glow  of  his  spirit  was  flashing 
away  in  creative  sparkles,  which  can  never  now  be  "  picked  up  at 
sea,  he  was  summoned  to  leave  his  works  as  '*  footsteps  behind 
him.**  There  were  powers  in  him  that  cannot  have  died.  They 
haTe  surely  only  found — 

''▲notfaer  morn 
BiMD  on  mid-noon.** 

Count  de  Vlgny  passed  a  varied  life.  Soldier,  courtier,  poet, 
novelist,  and  dramatist,  he  has  filled  many  a  rdle  in  the  stage  of 
tame.  Arms,  literature,  and  art  held  his  passions  under  their  con- 
trol, but  not  wholly ;  benevolence  had  its  share  of  his  activities. 
The  grace  of  his  st^le,  the  laborious  graphicality  he  imparted  to 
Im  writings,  the  vigorous  thought  adorned  hy  fervid  fancy,  the 
earnest,  workmanly  endeavour  he  expended  on  his  productions,  give 
them  a  high  value.  A  rare  vein  of  piety  aids  the  livingness  of  his 
writings,  and  will  increase  their  vitaht^.  Sixty-five  years — ^years  of 
French  life — wore  out  the  tissues  oi  a  heart  whose  fibres  were 
originally  fine  and  tender,  almost  to  femininity; — 

"And  he  is  gathend  to  Ike  kmga  of  thought* 
Who  waged  eonteatioa  with  their  time's  decajr, 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  oannot  paaa  awajr." 

Another  octogenarian  Oetober  daimedy  John  Bowyer  Nii^de;  a 
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man  hereditarily  devoted  to  literature..  Though  pursuing  hU  course 
calmly,  only  in  the  obscurer  and  outlying  places  of  its  great  fields, 
he  was  yet-- 

'*  Odo  of  th«  spirits  chosen  by  Beam  to  tam 
The  smuiy  side  of  things  to  humsn  eyes." 

To  him  many  a  literary  man  was  indebted  for  long  and  much-worth 
hours  saved  from  searching  in  the  mazes  of  a  great  library ;  for  he 
was  minutely  acquainted  with  literary  facts  and  the  sources  of 
information.  Few  asked  help  of  him  in  vain.  He  had  other  help, 
too,  witliin  his  reach,  and  this  he  gave  at  once,  sadly  and  gladly,  but 
always  quickly. 

Death  does  not  waiLon  duty.  Eeadv  or  unready,  his  resistless 
summons  is  enforced.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  had  but  newly 
opened,  and  Professor  Boss  had  scarcely  begun  bis  course  of  lec- 
tures, in  a  chair  which  he  had  occupied  but  a  year,  before 
diphtheria  carried  him  hence  in  three  days'  illness.  B^  had  looked 
on  law  with  different  eyes  from  those  with  which  it  is  commonly 
viewed ;  it  did  not  seem  to  him  the  dry  and  musty,  smoke-dried 
and  shrivelled  mass  of  purism  and  pedantry,  cases  and  judgments, 
which  former  professors  had  exhibited  it.  It  had  a  set  of  principles 
drawn  from  the  human  sense  of  right — the  necessities  of  civilization 
and  the  capacities  of  man.  He  was  a  man  of  singularly  penetrating 
and  logical  mind,  of  genial  sympathy  and  kindly  nature,  of  immense 
industrv  and  much  erudition,  but  he  carried  bis  learning  jauntily. 
He  spoke  with  vivacity  and  force,  filled  his  students  with  some  of 
his  own  enthusiasm,  and  touched  all  finer  natures  with  the  quench- 
less light  of  his  philosophic  spirit.  He  has  obeyed  the  law  of 
death,  and  gone  to  the  place  where  the  supreme  law  is  love,  and  life 
is  spent  in  the  presence  of  the  Great  Lawgiver :  so  often  death's— 

"  Sable  doad 
Tarns  forth  a  silver  lining  on  the  night" 

'  Dr.  Strang,  who  died  at  Glasgow  on  8th  December,  was  a  man 
of  varied  power.  He  ventured  in  that  mart  of  all  things  but 
literature,  to  establish  a  purely  literary  periodical,  the  JDoy. 
Many  of  Scotland's  most  enthusiastic  spirits  rallied  round  him, 
and  for  six  months  this  clever  periodical  saw  the  day,  but  death, 
and  division,  and  progress  in  life  scattered  the  staff,  and  the  Day 
was  quenched  in  mght.  The  learned  city  chamberlain — for  such  lie 
afterwards  became — won  for  himself  a  name  aa  a  writer  on  statistcs 
and  the  philosophy  of  health  and  trade.  He  became  the  historian 
of  Glasj^ow's  clubs,  and  in  many  ways  advantaged  literature  in  his 
native  city.  He  wooed  Health  on  tne  Continent,  but  she  listened 
not  to  his  charming,  and  his  own  day  set  in  darkness.  He  lies  in 
the  necropolis  which  his  genius  suggested  and  his  efforts  realized, 
as  a  fit  resting-place  for  the  famous  dead,  beside  MotherweU,  Moore, 
Maonish,  and  others,  whom  Glasgow  recognizes  as  her  worthies ; 
and  doabtleBS  he  sleeps  well,  though  the  trains  of  the  Caledonian 
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cast  their  glere  upon  it 

One  of  me  most  gifted  of  Germany's  dramatic  poete— a  worthy 
inheritor  of  the  mose  of  Schiller — Frederic  Hebbel,  has  beea  called 
from  the  theatre  of  time.  He  had  a  rich  and  vigoroiu  imaginatioii» 
a  style  original  and  strong,  and  thoaghte  of  worth.  He  was,  per- 
haps, a  litUe  too  gladiatoresque,  and  loyed  to  show  too  mnch  of  the 
muscle  and  sinew  of  his  characters.  His  sitoations  are  often  sensa- 
tional, and  his  plots  founded  on  horrors  in  which,  sometimes,  the 
moral  is  not  carefully  wrought  out  But  the  theafare^  in  Germany, 
as  elsewhere,  prseehts  difficulties  to  an  author,  which  materially 
interfere  with  conception  and  dSnouementt  in  the  need  for  writing 
according  to  the  specialities  of  actors,  rather  than  the  teachings  of 
the  poet^  better  genius.  He  kept  the  stage  with  greater  force 
than  most  modem  writers,  and  aohered  with  more  self-will  to  his 
own  Tiews  than  many.  He  was  peculiarly  related  to  the  stage,  as 
the  husband  of  Christine  Enghans.  He  has  left  a  play  with  the 
closing  scene  unfinished,  though  the  plot  of  his  own  life  is  spent. 

WiJliam  Bobson,  after  a  toilsome  and  little  joyful  life ;  after  a 
nmnd  of  labours  and  woes,  little  lightened  by  prosperity,  or  spoken 
of  by  fame ;  after  a  drudging  but  not  yalueless  series  of  efforts,  the 
resQlts  of  which  scarcely  sayed  him  from  the  woe  of  want,  fell  in  his 
old  age  into  ill-health,  and  its  ill  neighbour,  poyerty.  Attempts 
were  made— noit  unblessedly,  we  hope — to  ease  the  few  remaining 
days  of  this  man  of  letters,  who  had  done  the  double  toils  of  sehooH 
master  and  of  author,  and  thus  to  cast  a  gleam  of  sunshine  oyer  the 
last  days  of  the  old  nuui.  His  end  came,  and  he  was  placed  in  his 
grave  oy  charitable  hands.    So  ended  his  uneyentful  life  on  earth. 

Weaiy  liyes  are  often  sustained  by  hope,  and  it  is  sad  to  see  the 
hand  touch  the  yery^  key-spring  of  success,  then  wither  in  the  palsy 
of  death.  Careful  industriousness  and  pure  humility  formea  the 
main  charaeteristies  of  the  Bey.  A.  McCaul.  He  had  giyen  his  life's 
hest  days  to  study  and  labour ;  he  was  '*  not  discontent,  nor  wroth, 
nor  gloomy-heurted ;"  though  the  preferment  he  merited  eluded  his 
grasp.  "Slow  often  is  the  saying  realised,  **  I  haye  no  man  to  help 
me  when  the  water  is  troubled,  to  put  me  into  the  pool ;  but  whUe 
I  am  coming  another  steppeth  down  before  me."  If  eyertheless,  the 
Great  Healer  may  come,  and  yisit  His  own  with  His  salvation.  So 
was  it  with  the  great  Hebrew  scholar,  who  had  waited  long  and 
patiently.  Man  neglected,  yet  Grod  remembered  him,  and  he  was 
taken  to  his  own  place,  to  "  see  into  the  life  of  things." 

Christmas-tide  was  approaching,  with  all  its  memories  and  hopes, 
Thackeray,  rejoicing  in  his  strength,  spoke  of  his  labours,  prospects, 
fnturity,  and  mtentions  with  glad  heart  and  ready  tongue.  H^  had 
laid  his  account  for  renewed  health  and  increased  happiness ; — 

" Bat,  mortal  pleaaara,  what  art  thoo,  in  truth? 
Tba  torrent's  smootbneiia  era  it  dash  below." 

So  was  it  with  Thackeray ;  the  fragile  aprings  of  being  unloosed 
1864.  t 


it4^  chifM,  iiii  %lib  yptHt  dejbikfted.  thb  \iHH  {lint  htiA  often 
Vftde  anouer*0  leap  for  joy,whue  itself  was  aching  with  a  xiatiiQlefl^ 
^ei,  ^tid.  becotae  still  ih  the  Idnely  hiflfht-tiftie ;  the  pulses  that 
qnickened  at  the  thoaj;ht  of  rij^ht^  and  t&obbed  indignkntly  when 
Wrong;  was  do^e,  were  moveless  in  Hhe  itiGmiaj^,  and  the  raddy 
cm^nt  was  still  in  the  ftost  of  the  inevitable.  An  unbelievable 
hteitaneyheld  every  spirit.  Men  refused  to  recognise  the  possibi- 
lity of  SQch  an  exit  for  one  so  "wise  luid  just,  to  ^e  and  mild/' 
Who  Icnew  so  well  tb  wield 

'*  Wisdom,  Ihe  Bsirrortd  slnald;  er%(Mni|l3i6«pMr.*' 

^et  it  was  true  $  and  in  him  no  more  "  the  ^Aseioh-winged  messengers 
of  thought"  would  stir  himse^  to  slir  the  world. 

How  seldom  we  associate  the  kindlier  feelings  with  satire !  How 
^adily  we  assume  the  badness  of  another's  heart,  yet  claim  exemp- 
tion for  our  own !  How  easily  we  fasten  the  provoking;  nickname 
to  the  truest  men!  This  cynic  and  satirist,  it  is  (taid  on  good 
authority,  was  one  of  nature  s  choicest  children  for  acts  of  love  and 
deeds  of  charity.  We  do  remember  well  the  emphasis  with  which 
he  once  talked  of  the  author  of  **  Vanitv  Fair,"  as  one  "  who  has 
been  miscalled  as  a  railer  and  a  misanthrope,  who  finds  no  good 
anywhere ;  who  says  the  sky  above  you  is  green  instead  of  bltie, 
and  only  miserable  sinners  round  about  him  *,  te  said,  *'  Miserable 
sinners  1  so  we  are ;  so  is  every  writer  knd  everjrWader  I  eve*  hea^d 
of,  save  Onb.  I  cannot  help  telling  the  truth  as  it  appeat^,  ana 
describing  what  I  see.  To  describe  it  otherwise  would,  as  ft;'see1tts 
to  me,  be  falsehood  to  that  calling  to  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven 
to  call  me ;  treason  to  that  conscience  which  sees  men  as  iliey  aire* 
and  which  says  truth  must  be  told,  fslsehood  must  be  cheekM,  that 
nardbn  must  oe  praved  for,  and  that  love  teigns  supreme.^  Thus 
ne  spoke  and  thought. 

*<  FewlwB  bo  WS8,iBd  soonriag  all  drngMt.^ 

'"  WhSt  bs  difsd  do  Ibid  ihidk,  tbotigfa  ttto  mi^t  "Mtet,**— 

**  Hotpoko  with  mild  jot  mMTortod  ojv. 
Liberal  bo  wm  of  ■oal,  and  frank  of  boort, 
And  to  kii  doorsst  friondo*(wfao  Joi^  bim  woU) 
Whatever  ho  know  or  Iblt  ho  wonld  impart.** 

The  world  is  famdus  for  fab^  judgments ;  btifa  tk^  Jnti|gie  chner* 
rules  all.  Seldom  have  men  a  benediction  fdr  their  fb]l<^s,  stad 
iluider  seems  more  pleasant  to  the  mouth  than  praise ;  jiH,  despite 
this,  justice  oftentimes  comes  uppermost,  eke  it  Would  be  Indeed  % 
lad  world,  with  so  gt*eat  a  multitude  of  sins  to  hide,  and  (So  littie 
charity  to  cover  it.    In  all  cases  kindly  judgment  is  best. 

'*  What's  done  Wo  portljr  may  compnto, 
Bat  know  not  wbat*B  rooiotod." 

In  otir  wo^d  of  motimiiig'fbr  the  liost  tfaililildfeent  writer  6f  ottr 
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ifB,  die  keeneft  yet  the  kindHest  censor,  the  creator  of  many 
o^dnte  foimt  of  life,  tiie  great  charitable  spirit  that  left  us 
m  tone  to  share  the  Christmas  angel-sons;,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
lagitfst;  en  eartii  peace,  good-will  to  man,  let  ns  say  no  word  that 
mi  require  nnsaying,  Imt  join  cfor  yoioes,  and  our  hearts  as  well,  in 
ibttaime  hymn,  whid^  snits  so  well  all  seasons  on  an  earth  like  ours. 

Ab  eminent  French  philosopher,  whose  thoughts  had  rounded 
ffidiooDded  fha  whole  sea  of  scepticinii,  has  refcamied  to  the  siire 
bvoL  He  has  shown  that  philosophy,  as  "  a  jpi^eamfalB  to  the 
fiEth,"  tesches  ns  to  regard  with  distrust  erery  effort  to  inehiie  us 
'^tU  of  the  universe  as  fatherless,  and  man  as  the  intellectual 
crphm  of  time.  Saisset  had  detected  many  of  the  word-jugglee 
fi&  wliieh  the  Pantheist  encompasses  the  name  of  the  All-fathcnr, 
ladteited  the  points  of  strength  and  weakness  which  theism,  as  a 
|b3osoDhy,  shows.  In  tilie  domains  of  speculation,  of  moral  and 
poH^al  thought,  and  of  religious  philosonh^,  he  has  erected  a 
QoniQiient  which  shall  preserve  him  from  oeing  "forgotten  as  a 
^^mia^"  While  not  resting  his  own  faiCh  on  the  precarious 
yflctioDS  of  reaeouy  he  has  found  sufficient  to  show  that  faith, 
^  ehsrity,  and  reason,  though,  like  the  four  sides  of  a  pyramid, 
f%  angle  off  from  each  other  at  their  base  on  earth,  unite  as  one 
iamrpbuiaole  in  heaven.  He  believed  in  no  shadowy  God,  con- 
tinieted  oat  of  phOosophic  formule ;  and  now  the  shadows  of  earth 
WefsQen  aw^,  he  beholds  eye  to  eye  "the  unHkenable  One"  in 
vbom  he  trusted. 

We  hare  named  and  spoken  of  some  of  l2iose  who  in  the  past  year 
ure  become  the  tenants  of  Ihe  grave,  and  of  eternity,  for  weal  or 
woe;  let  us  not  forset,  however,  that  to  us — ^writer  and  reader  both 
-1  Hb  hour  Cometh,  when  we  must  feel 

*  Life  Ust.pule  hope  paaiiLshivenng  from  onr  heart," 

fad  let  IS  learn  thence  the  worth  of  life  as  the  season  of  duty,. 
^Torement,  and  thoughts  To  us  "  death's  dim  walk  "  yet  remains. 
Tse  osly  true  ^^reparatioa  for  that  drear  journey  is  the  possession  of 
antMnable  futb,  resultiiig  in  a  reaspaable  service  to  ike  Master  of 
Hfe  and  of  death.  Sustaii^  bjvthat  faith  in  life,  we  shall  so  live  as 
|o  be  ready  for  thii  last  of  eartnlv  woes.  Sustained  by  this  faith, 
in  the  mpreme  anguish  we  shall  feel  that, 

"  Thoagh  *iia  an  awfal  thbg  to  ^, 
....    Tet,  Hw  )path  oddo  Irod, 
HflBveo  lifts  its  averlaattng  portals  high, 
And  bkU  'the  pm  is  hoact  heboid  Iheir  God'" 

We  shsll  have  said  enough  if  these  thoughts  of  ours,  spoken  in 
lore,  faith,  and  charity,  M  retained  alike  by  writer  and  reader 
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^[hrue8trm§thj:  a  Sermon  to  Young  Men.  Second  Thousaad.  By 
tlie  Ber.  Jakbs  Dodds,  Dunbar,  N.B.  London:  HamiltoD, 
Adams,  and  Co* 

Sbbmons  to  Tonng  men  have  somewhat  fallen  out  of  vome, 
without,  as  we  tnink,  good  reason.  This  sermon  was  preached  in 
Boston  Free  Church,  Punse,  at  the  request  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  that  Berwickshire  town.  It  is  published 
(price  threepence)  at  their  request,  and,  we  believe,  for  their  benefit, 
pecuniarily  as.  well  as  spirituallj.  The  text  is  peculiarljr  appro- 
priate, 1  John  ii.  13,  and  the  hanming  of  it,  for  its  purpose,  is  acfmi- 
rable.  It  is  more  hortatory  than  expository,  and  abounds  in  good, 
plsdn,  strong,  well-stated  matter,  of  which  the  following  is  a^  Bum- 
mary :—  ^ 

**  Be  8troag,  not  in  your  own  streogUi,  bnt  in  the  strength  of  God;  be  strong 
through  f«ith  in  Christ  jonr  Savionr;  be  intelligent  readers  aod  prajei^id  studfioxs 
6f  the  word  of  God;  seek  to  h|iTe  that  word  abiding  in  yonr  hearta  as  sp  element 
of  life  and  power,  as  a  weapon  of  war,  as  a  means  of  victoiy.  Then,  in  the  etreni^th 
of  faith  and  bj  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  resist  temptation,  overcome  tfie  wicked  one, 
omoify  the  flesh,  rise  above  the  world,  and  be  more  than'c^qnerors  thnnigh  Him 
thai  leved  yon,** 

7^e  Analogy  of  Thought  and  Mature  InvesHffated.  By  Edwasd 
Yaksittabt  Nsalb,  M.A.    London :  WiBiams  aud  Norgate. 

This  is  an  important  book,  full  of  careful  thought,  and  the  result 
of  exte&sive  and  well-mastered  reading.  It  consists  of  three  parts, 
of  which  l^e  Jirgt  contains  speculations  on  **  the  'law  of  thought ;" 
the  tecond  supplies  a  concise  "  histoiy  of  thought;"  and  the  thir^ 
treats  of  "  the  divination  of  thought,  in  the\ense  of  the  rising  of 
thought  to  a  conception  of  the  Divine  Being,  not  in  the  sense  of 
intuitive  sagacity  and  foreseeing  guesswork  or  prophecy.  In  the 
introductory  chapter  the  author  maintains  that  **  there  is  a  law  of 
thought,  a  law  brought  to  light  by  Hegel."  "The  characteristics 
of  thought,"  we  learn  in  Chap. IL«  ''are  twofold:  the.^rf^  construct- 
tive,  by  which  we  present  to  ourselves  objects  of  thought  composed 
of  different  parts ;  the  second  analytical,  by  which  we  dissect  these 
objects  or  their  parts,  and  contemplate  the  results  of  our  ditftsection 
in  their  mutual  relations,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  out  t^e  bond 
or  principle  of  union  existing  among' them."  "The  conditions  of 
thoufj^t'  are  given,  in  Chap.  Ill,  as  space  and  time,  "Time  and 
space  are,  in  truth,  the  two  forms  of  the  separating  action  of 
thouf^ht,  the  thought  of  space  arising  when  the  parts  separated  are 
conceived  to  be  simultaneously  co-existent ;  the  thought  of  time. 
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when  tiie^  axe  oonoeired  to  exist  sncoeasirelT.  Henoe  each  is 
ift^ohred  m  the  other."  In  Chap.  lY.,  ''the  derelopment  of 
thought"  is  given  as  threefold,  yiz.,  Belations  of— 1,  Co-existence; 
2^  Succession ;  3,  The  union  of  both,  resulting  in  ide$s  of  reality, 
ctiualitj,  and  individnality.  "  The  process  of  judgment "  is  ex^ 
plained,  in  Chap.  Y.,  as  consisting  of  sensatioii  and  peroeptioni  atid 
38  forming  a  fourfold  series, — ^i.  Qualitatiye;  ii.  Quantitatiye ;  iii. 
Indnctire ;  iy.  Necessary.  Chap.  VI.,  on  "  Inductive  thought," 
ahowB  how  ''syllogisms  form  three  groups, — i.  The  syllogisms  of 
perception  ,*  ii.  The  syllogisms  of  induction ;  iii.  The  syllogisms  of 
necessity,  correspondmff  to  the  last  three  groups  of  judgments,  and 
constituting  together  tne  process  of  indue tiye  thought.'*  The  cha- 
racter of  "  demiotiye  thought "  is  traced,  in  Chap.  TEE.,  through 
the  ideas  of  design,  change,  and  will,  till  at  last  the  law  of  thougnt 
is  evolyed  as  follows,  yis.  i'^"Tke  action  of  thtmght  eonsists  in  prO' 
iueing  a  uniUf  qf  subfeet  and  object  through  a  perpetual  process, 
wherein  the  subject  continually  distinguishes  itse\fflrom  itself  to  form 
•is  own  object,  setting  itself  over  against  itself  as  the  other  of  itself  in 
order  to  use  this  other  as  the  means  of  its  own  realization.  This  is 
ike  Law  of  Thought" 

Fart  8&Dond  goes  on  to  explain  the  successions  in  which  "  thought 
leaped  out  to  wed  with  thought."  It  is  impossible  to  supply  the 
essence  of  that  which  is  an  essence  in  its  utmost  condensation. 
Chap.  Yin.  reviews  "  Greek  Philosophy,"  from  Thales  to  Prodns 
~-a  space  of  a  thousand  years-^n  ten  pages,  as  "  one  revolution  of 
^nght,  one  great  year  of  philosophic  speculation."  Chap.  IX.,  on 
"  Modem  Philosophy,"  proceeds  from  Boethius  to  Hegel  and  Schop- 
penhauer,  giving  great  prominence  to  the  Qerman  hierarch  of 
logical  deduction,  Hegel  (whose  disciple  the  author  is),  and  his 
successors.  In  Chap.  X.  "  the  Baconian  Philosophy  "  is  estimated 
more  folly  and  apart ;  and  the  influence  of  his  system  is  traced  to 
the  present  day  through  the  chief  thinkers  of  Britain  and  France. 

In  Part  Third  the  author  say6»  in  Chap.  XI.,  on  "  The  Interpre- 
tation of  Nature,"-— 

**  Oor  iovMtigatioo  haa  bronght  bb  to  the  concliuioa  that  the  facnlty  of  thought, 
of  which  we  are  ooneciout,  has  a  Uw  of  actioD,  whenoe  it  may  be  possible  to 
oooipare  the  '  me  *  of  oar  cooeoioosneBe  with  the  '  not  me '  of  Nature. 

'*  We  establbh  the  existence  of  this  law  on  three  groands: — 

"  L  Benase,  by  means  of  it  we  can  aaaign  an  intelligible  inesning  and  logical 
eseatetioQ  to  certain  thooghts,  which  have  left  their  impress  on  all  cnltiTaled 
luguges,  and  which  have  this  pecnliar  character,-— that  while  we  ire  cooscions  of 
tfa^  praeaoce  erery where,  we  can  nowhere  catch  hold  of  them;  that  they  cannot 
bi  got  rid  of,  and  yet,  when  qnestioned,  seem  to  melt  into  nothing — a  oharaoter 
suitable  to  thoughts  cxpreesing  the  action  of  thoaghts,  and  to  no  other  kind  of 
tlMgfala 

"II.  Beeaaae  we  find  these  same  thoaghts,  in  the  same  order,  forming  the  cha- 
netMisties  of  a  doable  series  of  systems  of  thoaght,  extending  over  a  p^od  of  two 
tkosssad  fifo  bandied  yean,  throagh  which  men  have  attempted  to  aooooat  for 
tis  wdvene  apoa  two  eppsaile  assamptiens^lst.  That  the  tras  nattty  is  a 
|k|rinl  Magi  Stad.  Thai  tte  tris  nalitgr  is  a  ^taal  befog* 
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ii9iDt«lligiU«  if  k  be  not  ntoible  to  tbe  atdret  opemtion  of  4.  lanp  of  tfaongfaft 


Chap.  XIL  treats  of  "InOTganio  Bdng;"  XHI.,  of  •*  Organiacd 
Being;"  XIV,,  of  "Intemgent  Being;"  XV.,  of  "The  Dirine 
Being,"  all  ably  and  interestingly.  In  the  last  noted  chapter  the 
foUowing  antinomies  are  oonsidered,  viz.  :*• 

"Paa  "CoH. 

**  Ist.  That  man  has  $n  ionate  idea  '*  Ist.  If  men  had  an  innate  idea  of 

of  an  all-perfeot  Being,  the  fionroe  of  all      an  all-periect  Sonroe  of  all,  tfaej  could 
ekistenoe.  not  hate  formed  such  very  diiSneiit 

oonoepkioaB  of  the  eharaeter  and  nature 
of  this  Divine  Being  aa  thejnotonoualy 
havedooek 

**  find*  The  oeooepdiDn  of  oeoioioiu 
deeign  ia  alleged  to  apply  oalf  to  caaea 
where  an  intelligent  being  deala  with 
materiala  which  he  doee  not  prodocey  nod 
to  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  one  from 
whose  will  both  means  and  ends  arise. 

**3rd.  Admitting  that  there  wonld  be 
great  force  In  tiie  argument,  from  our . 
mental  tendencies  to  the  nature  of  the 
Soume  whence  those  tendoDcies  ariae,  if 
the  argument  were  equally  applied  to 
ofery  such  tendency,  it  is  objeetcd  that 
we  are  consciona  in  ourselTeB  of  many 
desires  uignst,  unloving,  untmthfnl, 
inharmonious.  Are  we  to  ascribe  these 
feelings  also  to  God?  Our  reason  revolta 
from  the  conolnAon.  Yet  it  lies  withia 
the  scope  of  our  argument  And  to 
escape  nrom  the  cogency  of  our  own 
logic  we  turn,  for  the  proof  of  the  Divine 
ptfftctions,  to  that  yery  Nature  whose 
meompetence  to  supply  oonceptioDs  of 
its  author  satisfiutory  to  our  mlnda,  is 
the  foundation  of  the  argument  for  the 
existence  of  supernatural  power,  from 
whom  our  being  is  derived/* 

These  matters  ho  replies  to  by  sayingthat^  according  tathe  law  of 
thought,  Ihe  nnirerse  ''must,  as  we  have  seen,  be  a  stroRgle  of 
tnifhU**  ■"  We  are  justified  by  reason  in  attributing  to  God  a  «w»- 
setaumegs  distinct  fVom  our  own  conscioasnesB,  and  involved  in  HU 
action  in  creation,"  "  Thus  we  rescue  the  thoughts  of  penonaliiy 
B3id  freedom  for  our  religious  faith,  without  giving  up  the  possibility 
of  science."  Thereafter  he  proceeds  to  show  "that  the  power 
d^played  in  the  production  of  orgianized  bein^  has  a,  personal 
ciimctex;**  and  how  "vvie  obtain^  as  the  soientifia  ejqpressioa  for 
tl^  power  manifested  .in  Katnre,  the  coaoeption  of-  a^  Triiu^  ia 
Unity/'  as  weU  as  **  (1>  Hmfe  Hm  jDirine  Bmug^Wifme^tn^h^Jtm^ , 


.  "  Snd.  That  Nature  is  so  friU  of 
marks  of  design;  and  that  this  implies 
a  Designer,  whose  wisdom  and  goodneia 
may  be  gathered  from  His  works. 


''3rd.  That  man  aspires  after  perfect 
beauty,  harmony,  truth,  Jnstiee,  good- 
nesa;  aod  that  this  aspiration  implies 
a  Being  of  perfect  monl  beanty,  W- 
nooy,  wisdom,  jostiee,  and  goodness, 
from  whom  it  prooeeds  aod  to  whom  it 
is  direoted,  and  who  must  be  distinct 
from  Kature,  because  Nature  is  imper- 
loot.'' 


(2)  That  tliiB  law  is  the  utterance  of  love'*  "The  principle  of 
derelopment "  is  diflcuBsed  in  Chap.  XYI.,  and  is  given  as  that 
which  "  binds  into  a  consistent  unity  of  conception  the  three 
aumnptions  of  Kant's  'Practical  Beason' — God,  Freedom,  and 
Immortality.*'  On  "  The  Humility  of  Science  "  the  author  makes 
«  few  remarks  in  Chap.  XTII.,  and  he  therein  maintains  "  that  the 
more  deeply  men  are  penetrated  by  the  conviction  of  Nature  being 
truly  the  expression  of  thought,  the  work  of  an  intelligence  analo- 
gous to  human  intelligenoe*  and  a  will  analo^^oua  to  tM  goyeming 
will  in  man,  the  deeper  will  be  their  humility,  the  more  ready  wiU 
they  be  to  turn  to  that  which  is  not  themselrea  as  their  teacher." 
The  conclusion.  Chap.  XYIII.,  of  the  whole  matter  is,  "  that  the 
uniyerse  is  produced  oy  a  Being  whose  essence  is  Loving  Will,  and 
whose  manifestion  is  iCealized  Thought." 

To  these  interesting  and  deeply  thoughtful  chapters  there  are 
subjoined  four  anpenaices.  1.  On  "  The  Kelation  of  Mathematics 
to  Metaphysics ;  2.  On  '*  The  Order  of  Connection  among  Judg- 
ments and  Syllogisms,  and  the  Diatinction  of  Inductive  and 
Deductiye  Beasonmg ;"  3.  On  ''  The  Logic  of  the  Schools ;"  4.  On 
"  The  Principles  of  Beauty,"  which  are  full  of  exeellent  matter,  and 
which  hold  in  themselves  the  elements,  of  a  firesh  and  useful  system 
of  logic. 

The  pains  we  have  taken  to  supply  an  analysis — ^inadequate 
though  it  be — of  this  work  iVom  a  vigorous  thinker  will,  we  hope, 
in  some  measure  suggest  the  importonce  we  attach  to  it,  and  tne 
value  we  put  upon  it.  We  have  cared  less  to  talk  about  it  than  to 
show  what  it  actually  is  and  advocates ;  and  we  believe  that  that  is 
enough  for  our  readers  to  know  to  make  them  desire  a  farther 
acquaintance  with  its  contents. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  fair  to  remark,  that  though  the  thinking  in 
the  book  ia  decidedly  of  an  Hegelian  csAt,  it  is  free  from  most  of  the 
faults  of  that  special  school,  and  keeps  remarkably  clear  of  most  of 
the  objections  noted  as  applieable  to  the  peculiar  fogio  of  that  great 
thinker,  by  the  author  of  tne  article  on  the  Life  and  Opinions  oi  that 
notable  founder  of  a  new  school  of  thinkers,  in  the  British  Cantrover' 
mlUt  for  May,  1862,  p.  833.  To  attempt  to  matur  eand  Christianize 
the  thought  of  an  epoch  and  a  school  is  daring.  Tet  in  this  daring 
the  author  is  not  presumptuous,  for  he  has  the  power  within  himo. 
working  out  great  results  in  philosophy.  It  is,  imdoubtedly,  \ 
matter  worthy  of  note  that,  in  this  book,  the  ide^  on  which  Strauss, 
Feuerbaoh,  and  B«nan  ground  their  criticism  against  the.  gospel 
story,  are  here  used  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  syatem  which  may 
bulwark  Christianity,  at  the  same  tima  that  it  elaims  lor  man  tlie 
utmost  freedom  of  tiiought,  and  does  not  depart  "  from  that  method 
of  research,  founded  upon  the  examination  of  ascertainable  facts,  to 
which  Bacon  gaye  celebrity  as  a  theory,  and  which  the  history  of 
modem  science  has  proved  to  be  the  only  sive  road  to  truth." 
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a  miliUrj  ibroe.  If  war  is  requisite, 
taboidination  ii  impentive.  This  sub- 
ordiDatioii  must  be  habitul  and  nn- 
relazing.  Henee  judgments,  pooish- 
ments,  and  all  sorts  of  ixiTestigatioDs, 
must  go  on  witliin  the  army  itself. 
The  onlj  duty  of  a  soldier  is  obedience. 
Hie  onl  J  orime  of  which  he,  ss  a  soldier, 
oan  be  gniltj  is  insabordination.  He 
mnsfe  be  taught  to  feel  that  his  officers 
are  the  onlj  dependenoe  he  has  got; 
and  thejT  must  be  tanght,  bj  habitnal 
exerdse  of  jndioial  fnnetions,  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of  jnst  demands  and 
orders.  War  is  an  institntion,  and 
oonrts-martial  are  necessities  of  war. 
They  are  thns  far  in  harmony  with  the 
age. — GSMs. 

We  hare  to  place  our  whole  de- 
pendence in  war  on  the  honour  of 
soldiers.  It  becomes  ns,  then,  to  enlti- 
▼ate  in  them  soUdtnde  for  honour. 
This  ctnnot  be  done  by  withdrawing 
their  right  to  be  a  law  unto  themseWes, 
batbyoontinningandeniiorangit.  The 
moct  efficient  mesas  of  doing  this  is  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  courts- mar- 
tial Slight  abuses  may  eiist  in  them, 
as  in  all  other  human  institutions,  but 
they  are  in  harmony  with  an  nge  which 
makes  war  the  right  arm  of  power.— 

BCBflOHJiAV. 

The  coort-martial  is  a  aeeessity  in 
the  army  which  is  a  priTileged  tyranny. 
The  long  delays  of  law  ccmld  nenr  be 
advantageonsly  introduced  into  cur  war 
ftnei.  I^eedy  and  resdnte  settlement 
cf  diiputSB  or  mmiabneBt  of  misde* 
SMsiMiirB  muit  be  had,  and  bo  form  or 
pncesB  can  be  adtaatigeoady  made 
Mpeikr  to  the  dctMsiMlicn  «f  the 
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higher  commanding  officers  of  the  armx. 
As  a  general  rale,  the  coort-martial 
works  well  in  its  own  place,  and  if  a  mis- 
carriage of  jostice  occasionally  takes 
place  in  it,  that  can  be  said  of  all  human 
tribunals.  It  is  very  questionable  if 
dVDians  are  much  benefited  by  the 
plenteousness  of  possible  law  proceseen 
through  which  they  may  be  dragf^ed. 
Indeed,-  a  demand  fbr  permitting 
arbitra^oD  recently  nused,  seema  lo 
indicate  that  the  commercial  classes 
would  be  Teiy  gkd  to  get  something 
analogous  to  Uie  court-martial  for 
themselves.  We  cannot  think  of  a 
more  destructive  agency  on  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  army  than  the  possibility 
of  a  lengthened  law-suit  wearing  its 
tortuous  course  along  between  sub- 
ordinates and  superiors,  and  hence  we 
give  oar  adhesion  to  the  court-martial. 

— PONflOHBT. 

Better  endure  **  the  ills  we  have  than 
fly  to  others  which  we  know  not  of."  The 
army  oan  only  exist  on  condition  of  in- 
stantaneous and  entire  subordination  of 
inferior  to  superior.  It  is  an  imperimii^ 
in  mperio.  It  can  only  fulfil  its  func- 
tion by  the  careful  maintenance  of  an 
esprit  de  eorpB.  To  admit  its  subor- 
dination to  any  other  profession,  and  to 
subject  the  heads  of  it  to  the  adjudicA- 
tionsof  lawyers  wonld  at  onceinaugurate 
the  decay  of  the  arm  j.  The  unseemly 
bickerings  of  ciTiliaos  would  insinuate 
themseifes  into  the  legimeots,  and  the 
eohsnoD  of  the  machinery  would  be 
destrofed.  Gonrts-martial,  rightly  ad- 
miBistersd,ate  quite  able  to  be  used  for 
the  maintaining  of  the  roogh  and  ready 
justice  wluch  soldiers  lore.  They  eao- 
not,  of  course,  quirk  and  qdbble  about 
difioatt  pcinti  irlth  iomoeheffioa^  aa 
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«M  of  «ar  Itgal  trfboMb.  But  It 
•ppMl  to  a  ■oldiei's  boooiir  and  a  oom- 
mudK^u  Mth  to  do  his  duty,  and  thoro 
ou  bt  no  doubt  tliat  sobBtanUal  jnstioo 
k  ^van  tffoct  to  in  th«r  deolaioiis. — 
Cltdktkw. 

GomtB-iiiartia]  are  hnmbngs.  Thoj 
haTe  no  more  right  to  recognition  than 
tlM  old  forms  of  trial, — the  wager  of 
battle,  or  the  ordeal;  or  the  obsolete 
benefit  of  clergy,  when  those  who  conld 
read  their  neek-verse  in  Latin  were  pre- 
tcnnitted  from  the  gallowt.  They  are 
iaatitntee  of  tjnuiny,  and  mere  means 
of  effiBCtiTe  ostracism  against  an  nnpo- 
pelsr  few.  They  have  never  been  satis- 
iactoiy  organs  for  the  dispeosation  of 
joflticeL  Thej  have  no  recognized  code 
of  procedure.  There  is  no  digest  of 
eaaea  or  decisions.  There  is  no  well- 
dcfioed  principle  of  procednre,  and 
there  is  no  tethering  of  the  judges  by 
the  strong  bonds  of  responsibility. 
Thej  an  arbitrary,  dnbbish,  and  full  of 
chicanery.  Then  the  judges,  so  called, 
an  not  trained  in  the  laying  of  indict- 
ments, in  the  investigation  of  eridence, 
and  in  the  collocation  of  proofs.  Alto- 
gether, the  Crawley  conrt-martia), — a 
veiy  crawling  proceeding  every  way, — 
has  been  a  disgrace  to  civilization  and 
the  age.  It  is  time  that  snoh  possibi- 
lities of  practical  injustice  should  be 
swept  from  the  ftce  of  the  earth.-— 
Old  Milbs. 

Coorta-martial  are  remnants  of  dass- 
pririlege  which  have  almost  wholly 
decayed  in  our  time.  Like  the  "  benefit 
of  clergy,"  the  benefit  of  the  sword 
iboold  be  given  nn.  To  hedge  round 
bj  the  jealousies  of  class,  and  yet  hope 
far  jnst  dealing,  is  Impossible.  All 
ifrespoBsible  tribunals  are  gomg  out, 
why  dionld  the  barbaric  courts-martial 
maain?  They  may  be  needful  in  the 
beet  of  war,  when  the  drum-head  is  the 
ebahr  of  state,  and  the  aim  is  to  inspire 
that  awfU  fear  whidi  may  quell  in- 
sobocdination  in  the  hour  when  each 
tftvt  is  weighted  with  a  doable  wortli; 
but  in   ci&aiy  tiiMi  ear  erdiiaiy 


eoartB  sheoU  aailiee  fbr  all  jost  ends. 
Let  the  soldier  have  his  ooort  of  lumoar 
for  the  panetilioa  of  his  profewJon; 
but  let  us  have  a  free,  fair  inquiry  into 
every  case  requiring  legal  penalty.  In 
such  a  way  alone  can  there  be  public 
confidence  that  justice  is  done  by  men 
aceostomed  to  sirt  and  criUdze  evidence, 
and  to  detect  the  weak  points  and  irre- 
levancies  of  witnesses,  where  law  will 
be  a  shield  to  protect  all,  and  be  power- 
ftil  enongh  to  punish  any.  Let  courts- 
martial  be  abolished,  say  we.— J.  L.  B. 
No;  courts-martial  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  age,  because  the  age 
demands  that  jtutiee  shall  be  the 
foundation  of  law;  whereas,  conrte- 
martial  snbstitate  for  justice  rou^Me 
and  red  tape.  Evidence  of  which  is 
furnished  in  the  Mhow  conrt-martia), 
and  in  the  more  recent  one  at  Alder- 
shott  It  was  a  farce  to  bring  over 
nearly  half  the  regiment  of  the  Innis- 
killing  Dragoons,  Wause  quite  as  much 
justice,  or  injustice,  conld  have  been 
secured  in  India,  without  saddling  the 
nation  with  some  £50,000  (less  than 
the  computed  expenses  of  the  eo-called 
trial).  To  remove  the  oonrt-martial  to 
England  was  ostensibly  to  secure  an 
impartial  and  an  nnprejudiced  tribunal, 
>— a  thing  not  to  be  obtained  inside 
military  red-tape,  either  in  England  or 
out  of  England.  This,  in  short,  is  the 
gravamen  of  the  whole  matter.  If  you 
jndge  a  man  solely  by  his  peers  yon 
must  of  neceesity  have  the  prejudice  ot 
class  and  of  the  order.  Everybody 
knows  that  Warren  Hastings,  for  in- 
stanee,  because  he  was  judged  by  hie 
peers,  escaped  that  condenmation  wbioh 
he  so  justly  merited  by  his  infamous 
ezactioas  in  India.  And  so,  in  like 
manner,  becanse  Cd.  Crawley  was  ac- 
cused oKtstdis  of  military  rule,  it  be- 
came the  diject  of  the  military  officials 
to  defiend  **  one  of  themselvee,''  if  poe- 
nble,  however  justice  might  be  do- 
fraoded,  so  that  rsd  tape  and  reotine, 
with  its  one  bleared  eye,  was  satisfied. 
Conrts-nartlal,  then,  becaase  they  most 
of  necesdty  oootain  this  ekoient  of  par- 
tiality, eoBOSI  ho  m  hatneny  vlth  iha 
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afr* ,  Farther,  tli«j  «;«  oat  jiQ  bj  UiA 
cnmbroaa  ontun  oC  tbe  ^Xmls  wjbjcli 
prer«il  at  them.  The  iacts  tr^  bo  eon 
Tflopod  inroatiae,  that  evei^thing  maj 
be  produced  hot  the  thii^  for  which  the 
ooort  waa  ooavened.  And  then,  the 
president  of  the  oonrt,  if  it  ia  a  general 
coort-martial,  mnat  be  a  field'officer; 
and  in  other  coorta,  an  officer  neves  leaa 
i^  rank  than  a  captain.  What  ahonld 
we  thinki  if  a  hatter  waa  accused  of 
etealiog  a  hat,  if  the  law  aaid  that 
h»  trial  bhonld  be  conducted  bj  a 
hatter,  and  that  the  officiala  of  the 
court  ahonld  be  hattec8,and  the  jnry  be 
•compoaed  w}j  of  hatt^ra?    We  ahonld 


m  t)ie  w^ole  comptnj  miight.be  ex- 
cellent hatters,  but  that  would  not 
entitle  them  to  diapense  law  in  a  court 
of  juatice.  Obv^oualj,  then,  a  military 
official  may  be  an  excellent  military 
commander,  but  anything  but  a  gpod 
legal  authority;  especially  when  it  ia 
remembered  that  military  command  ia 
parobaaa]>le,  not  with  braina,  but  with 
caah;  braina  being  an  article,  if  we  call 
to  remembranpeaome  notable  eaoapadM 
Ia  the  Crimea,  not  very  common 
among  military  rulera.  Theiie  a^e  a 
few  obrioua  reaaona  for  thinking  that 
oonrta-martial  an  not  in  harmony  with 
the  age. — J.  J* 


S^^je  Ifnquirjer^ 


QUSSTIONS  BSQ17ULISO  AHSWEBfl. 

427.  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  ordinary  and  the  phiioeophical  big- 
nifieation  of  the  term  "common  aenae"? 

— AHEIX. 

428.  Twice  in  the  oonrae  of  a 
few  daya  the  writer  haa  met  with  a 
word  in  the  newapapera  which  he  ia 
unable  to  find  in  any  dictionary,  vis., 
^'morganatic."  The  papera  inform  ua 
that  the  Qoeen  of  Madagaacar  had 
^  morgamaticattjf  married  the  prime 
minister;'*  and  the  leader  of  a  weekly 
London  paper  aaaerta  that  the  preaent 
aspirant  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  ia 
**  the  cffiipring  of  a  morganatic  mar- 
riage." Perhaps  one  of  the  oontri- 
butora  to  your  "  Inquirer**  may  be  able 
to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  a  reader 
of  the  British  Coniroveriialiit, 

429.  Being  anxious  to  paaa  the 
Matriculation  Examination  at  the 
London  University,  would  you,  or  any 
of  your  nnmeroua  oorrespondenta,  kindly 
inform  .me  what  course  to  pursue  in 
ordair  to  be  qnaliQed  to  do  that  ?  and 
also  in  what  time  could  it  be  done  ? 
I  ibonld  feel  obliged,  too,  for  a  Hat  of 
<ta  U^  I  shon^  js^  OA  ef^h  aal^- 


jeot,  together  with  the  price  of  each. 
1  have  paaaed  the  Government  Exami- 
nation for  Certificate  as  a  Britiah 
teacher,  and  oonaider  myself  pretty  well 
up  in  the  aubjeota  of  that  examinatioa. 
I  also,  in  addition,  know  a  little  Latin 
and  Greek.— Thsofuilds. 

430.  What  is  the  conrae,  and  what 
are  the  conditions,  to  become  a  barris- 
ter?—E.  H.  K. 

431.  Are  the  fees  of  a  hsrriater  fixed, 
and  if  ao,  what  are  thej  ?^E.  H.  K. 

432.  Who  U  Miaa  Emily  Faithfoll, 
who  read  the  paper  on  the  "  Impro^ 
Eroploymenta  of  Women  "  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Social  Science  Googreas? — E.  H. 

433.  Could  you  oblige  with  any 
information  regarding  the  hfe  and  wcrtt 
of  M.  Emeat  Benan,  whose  "Vie  do 
J^us  **  is  stirring  the  world  ao  much. — 

434.  Will  any  of  your  readers  be 
kind  enough  to  inform  me  what  are  the 
requiaitions  and  qualifications  neoessacy 
to  enable  an  attorney's  articled  clerk  to 
obtain  the  dcoree  of  B.L?— T»  W. 

435.  Could  spy  of  your  correspond- 
ents inform  me  what  are  the  internr^ 
tations  given  to  tii^jfot^^SM^,"  which 
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it  fnqatnUj   niit  with   in  ^U  OU 
TvlMBeDt?— ^.  6. 

436.  I  Bhoold  M  obliged  by  anj  of 
jour  eoBtribston  informiag  ma  whero 
I  oonld  find  the  most  conoiae  mod  eoo^ 
frelieMive  Moonat  of  tko  ooootitntiant 
of  the  finropeaa  1Ulti0Ol^  m  tbof  exiot 
it  pracDt.  If  OBO  hod  snoh  a  work  it 
would  enable  bim  mnch  mora  reodilj  to 
udentead  the  politioal  qoestioDO  of  the 
dij.  I  should  also  like  to  know  the 
belt  work  eoatsimng  a  somewhat  d^ 
tailed  aeooimt  of  the  British  oonstita- 
tk»  and  vatiMial  instltiUiooti  I  do  not 
know  if  such  works  as  I  bare  indicated 
sre  to  be  found.  If  thej  are,  I  shall  be 
Uumkfol  for  the  infonnatioib— A.  B*. 


488.  ifiif  Emily  FaithfuU  is  tbe 
(iaogbter  of  the  Bev.  F.  Faitbfbll,  and 
was  bom,  if  I  may  be  permitied  to  say 
30^  at  Hoadley  Bectoiy,  Surrey.  She 
was  presented  at  Coart  in  her  twenty- 
6ist  year,  and  entered  for  a  short  time 
into  tbe  gaieties  of  London  Ufa.  On 
beeomii\g  interested  In  the  social  condi- 
tioQ  of  ber  sex,  sho  deroted  herself  to 
tbe  extension  of  thdr  remuaerallya 
iphffes  of  lab<«r,  and  in  spite  of  many 
difficoltice  she  opened  a  printing  eatab- 
liibment,  in  which  none  bnt  females  as 
compositors  are  employed;  and  fw 
wbieb  £he  obtained  tbo  approval  of  the 
QmcB.  This  printing  office,  styled  the 
'  Victoria  Press,"  has  prodnoed  many 
praofii  of  good  workmanship,  and  from 
it  is  now  issned  monthly  the  Victoria 

433.  M.  Jote^h-  Emett  Renan,  whom 
the  French  priests  have  joat  dabbed 
—not  christened — Satan  Renan,  was 
bora  in  Trdgoier,  a  small  town  of  3,000 
isbsbitants,  in  the  North  Coasts  De- 
partment of  Brittanyi  in  the  western 
padnsnla  of  Franoe,  27th  Feb.,  182a 
He  W88  opginally  intended  for  the 
priestbfiod,  a^  was  odncated  at  a  Jesuit 
coUflgOk  Hf  OS  be  attracted  the  attea* 
tion  of  hisssn^erian^  who  sent  him  to 
PaavwfaMe,Jtfter  having  jMMsed  through 
s  Qost  foooo^pjl  oporse  ol  c|assioa| 
tkiite^ht:WM  9gol^M  ^  M9W%;ta 


woeeed  with  the  higher  thieology.  Here 
he  became  enamoured  of  philosophy  and 
languages;  and  oomnenoed  thosa  i^ 
search^  into  Behrew,  Syrtao,  and 
Arabic,  ibr  which  he  baa  since  ae« 
quired  such  distinction.  As  his  mind 
was  too  independent  and  restleas  to  fit 
him  for  a  priest,  he.  left  the  institution, 
and  betook  himself  to  priTate  teaching 
to  secure  himself  the  means  of  pursuing 
hia  new  studies.  In  1845  he  issued 
''  A  General  Histocy  and  a  ComparatlTt 
System  of  the  Semitic  Tooguas;'  which 
gained  for  him  the.Volney  prize  fronv 
the  Examiners  in  Languagea  in  1847; 
in  which  year  also  he  appeared  before 
tbe  Examiners  in  Philosophy,  and  ex- 
celled all  competitors.  At  this  time, 
too,  his  historic  essay  '*  On  the  Study 
of  Greek  during  the  Middle  Agee,**  was 
erowned  by  the  French  Institute.  In 
1849  he  waa  appointed  by  the  Academy 
of  Insoriptioaa  and  PoUte  Letters  to 
fulfil  a  mission  of  a  literary  nature  in 
Italy,  where  he  collected  tbe  materials 
of  a  work  on  ATorroes.  In  1850  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  keepers  of 
MSS.  in  the  National  Library.  In 
1853  hia  ^  Averroes  and  Ayerroeism  ** 
was  puUiahed.  The  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  &e.,  in  1856,  elected 
him  to  succeed  the  Homer  of  French 
historians,  J.  N.  Aug.  Thierry,  who 
died  28th  May,  1856,  as  a  member  of 
their  guild.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  the  distinguished  painter,  Henry 
Schefier,  brother  of  the  better  known 
Ary  Seheffer,  whose  biogrspby  Mrs» 
Grote  has  presented  to  English  readers. 
In  the  periodicals  of  the  years  1846—- 
1856, — aa  the  Rtvv€  (2s  deux  Moades, 
the  J^rnnal  de  l>ebai$,  the  Liberie  de 
Pcuser,  the  Jvumal  de  rinelructioik 
pMqtmt  &o.,^many  papera  from  hia 
pen  appeared;  tba  most  remarkable  of 
these  haTO  been  collected,  and,  with  a 
TSiy  Biz\galar  preface  on  tbe  place  and 
character  of  modem  criticiamy  have 
been  raiissacd  in  a  reYised  form  by  tha 
author  in  1857,  with  the  title  of  "  Stu- 
dici  iq  Bellgious  History,**  of  which  six 
OditioM  haM  now  been  issued.  Shortly 
thmaftnTjiw  iras  .phoaen  chiaf . of  m 
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Qtenuy  oomnuinoB,  dtpntod  by  tho 
Frnioh  goToniiMDt  to  uamina  aod 
report  upon  the  infcriptioDs  and  anti- 
<|iiitiM  A  Aneiont  Phaoieia.  While  in 
Pfa«nicia  and  Galilee  the  greater  por^ 
tion  of  the  **  Vie  de  Jisna*  was  oom- 
poeed.  On  his  retnn  he  was  dected 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Ck>llege  of 
Franee.  His  inangnral  lecture  created 
so  great  a  oommotion  that  his  classes 
were  cloeed,  and  though  he  has  been 
replaced,  his  leetnree  hare  not  been 
resnmed,  bnt  have  been  adjonmed  inde- 
finitely. He  has  published  a  brochure 
on  '*  The  Chair  of  Hebrew  in  the  Col- 


lege of  Fmnoe  j  ExpUnations  to  mj 
CoUeagucSi"  as  a  defence.  Several 
other  works  hate  been  iasned  by  him. 
tis.,  *A  TnmsIatioB  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon,"  with  an  inteoduotien  upta 
the  plan,  the  age,  and  the  eharaoter  of 
the  poem ;  "  Essajs,  Moiml  and  Cri- 
tical;* **The  Origin  of  Language ;** 
**  The  Book  of  Job"  translated,  &o.,  &o. 
But  w%  cannot  in  this  column,  we 
belieTe,  introduce  debatable  matter. 
Hence  we  gi?e  no  opinion  of  the  tnioka 
of  this  author,  or  their  contents. 
Benan  is  not  a  Jew,  bnt  a  Breton.^- 
LufB. 


C^£  S^omtitB'  BuAan. 


BEPOBTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPBOYEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


FiUtnty  (  Vtctoria)  Yomg  Men't  Mu- 
tual ImfTOffemaU  Astociation, — On 
Thusdaj  sTening,  October  8th,  1863, 
the  second  half-yearlj  meeting  of  Xhid 
above  association  was  held  in  St. 
Mark's  Schoolroom,  George  Street, 
Fitsroj,  the  Bot.  B.  B.  Barlow,  presi- 
dent of  the  aseodation,  in  the  chair* 
The  meeting  baring  been  opened  bj 
prajer  in  the  usual  manner,  the  presi- 
dent called  upon  the  secretarj,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Dowdle,  to  read  the  report  for  the 
half-year  ending  SOUi  Sept.,  1863,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  principal 
items  :— *'  On  the  81st  March,  when 
the  first  half-yearlj  report  was  read, 
there  were  56  names  on  the  rolls, 
some  of  which  had  left  (15  in  all), 
learing  41  members  to  commence  the 
last  half  year  with  ;  18  new  members 
have  joined  the  association,  making  a 
t«tal  of  59  names  now  on  the  roUs. 
The  attendance  for  the  half  year  has 
been  Tory  good,  showing  an  aYsrsge 
of  neariy  23  memben  a  night,  which 
is  an  increase  of  1  orer  the  first  half-year. 
In  oooneetioB  with  the  assoelation  six 
public  lectures  hsTo  been  delifired. 
*'0n  Bishop  Coteoso  on  the  Penta- 
teaeh,"  by  the  Vary  Be?,  the  Dean  of 
Manmnne;  'OtdOn,  PiMttad  Ptesirt, 


British  and  Native,*  by  W.  H.  Lawsos, 
Esq.,  *  The  Art  of  Beading  Ezplained 
by  the  aid  of  Musical  Notation,  with 
Illustrations,*  by  the  Bev.  G.  Goodman, 
A.M.,  of  Geelong  ;  *  Astronomy — the 
Stellar  Heavens,*  by  the  Bev.  Alexan- 
der Morison ;  and  *  Human  Phyno- 
logji'  by  W.  Bay,  M.B.C.8.  These 
have  all  been  favourably  noticed  by  the 
press,  and  the  committee  beg  to  thank 
those  gentlemen  for  the  services  they 
have  rendered  the  association  by  de- 
livering the  above  lectures.  There 
have  also  been  eight  essays  by  the 
members,  on  the  following  sulneots  :— 
'Heat,*  'Total  Abstinence,'  'Grie(' 
'  Chemistry,*  No.  1,"  Chemistiy,*  No.  2, 

*  Mechanics,' '  The  Beauties  of  Homer,' 
'Works  of  Fiction,  their  Study  and 
Effects.*  There  have  also  been  five 
disenssiOBS  on  the  following  subjects : — 

*  Would  England  be  justified  in  the 
Besumption  of  TVaosportation  to  th» 
Austraiian'Colonies?*  *  An  the  Claima 
of  Phrenology,  as  a  Science,  worthy  of 
pnbHe  rsoognitioBP'  'An  the  Federal 
SUtes  of  America  Justified  in  Enforcing 
the  Unionr  'Is  Capital  Puishment 
JitftifiabUr  and  'PttHectkn  mtsm 
Ftree  Trade.**  Tbers  have  alsa  beeft 
S9f«Ml  evenings  Mt  apait  hr  nadbfi 


<>9B  Qwu^mLism  0ovmi-. 
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*HT*  rt^fff^iTj  wthwi-  Thf  tttmmr'ii 
report  ahofved  that  th«  fiiiidi  of  tb* 
1— OMUtion  wfre  io  *  fiifoormbla  pgti- 
tioQ.  TIm  report  eoododad  by  ex- 
pressing the  oommittee'e  oonfidenoe  in 
tbe  future  pioeperity  of  tbe  uiociatioa, 
and  vging  ti!e  oo-operatioo  of  eaoh 
iBdividml  member  ia  forwarding  the 
interests  of  tbe  aseoetation.  Kr.  F.  A* 
Hoodj  moved,  and  Mr.  H.  8.  Barlow 
■eeooded,  **  That  th^  reporti  as  read,  b^ 
adopted."  Carried  nnanimonslj.  The 
fiollowing  geotlemen  were  then  elected 
affice>beax«re  for  the  next  half  year : — 
Tha  BeT.  S.  B.  Barlow,  presideat ; 
Keurs.  W.  E.  Morris,  J.  Stack,  J.  J. 
If  oodj,  and  H.  S.  Barlow,  vice-presi- 
deatsi  Mr.  J^  B.  Dawdle,  hem.  secretary ; 
Mr.  J.  Omody,  hon.  treaanrer;  Messra. 
Jackson,  F.  A.  Moody,  R.  6.  Haig, 
J.  A.  Lowe,  and  J.  W.  ColvUle,  mem- 
bers of  oommittee.  -The  meeting 
then  separated,  with  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  tbe  chairman. — J.  B.  Dowdlb, 
Bon,  Saf.,  Victoria,  AiupraUtu 

2%e  Aaodaied  Sodetiet  of  Edm- 
imrgh  ViuvenU^  and  tka  Amtrioan 
Q/iiUon, — On  the  eveniog  of  the  15th 
of  January,  the  Associated  Societies  of 
the  UniTcraity  met  in  debate  on  the 
qmistioo,  **  Onght  the  sympathies  of 
Britain  to  be  with  the  Hortbemers  in 
tbe  present  American  straggle  V*  The 
Soeieties'hall  being  oTercrowded,tbey«d- 
joomed  to  the  Logic  Classrrbom,  where 
an  snimated  disonssion  ensued,  led  for 
the  affirmative  by  Dr  Roper(U.S.)  of  the 
Hnnterian  Medical  Society,  secooded  by 
Mr.  Mac£tfUne»  of  the  Soots  Law 
Society;  and  led  in  the  negative  by  Mr. 
Mscdonald»  of  the  Diagnostic,  and  Mr. 
Gnig,  of  the  Dialeokie.    Among  tbe 


other  fpeates  iBtKaoMfseeftiieaTaK^ 
ing  were  Dr.  Derille,  who  gava  aa 
intarefting  narrativa  of  psBsooal  travel 
in  the  States;  Mr.  Thamsoo,  SJS.O.; 
Dr.Nankervilla,andothem.  IHie  voting 
of  the  Societies  was  in  favour  of  tht 
negative  by  an  overwhelming  n^ijority. 
The  spesking  on  both  sides  wss  goo^, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  eonstitn- 
ttonal  right  of  seoession  was  handled  by 
tbe  law  atndenta  present,  was  thought 
worthy  of  special  commaiidatioa. 


Grmmock 

A  meeting  of  this  aociety  took  place  in 
the  Watt  Monument  on  January  8tb; 
Alexander  Mackenaie,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  William  S.  Kemp,  Bector  of 
Greenock  Academy,  read  a  paper  *'  On 
tbe  Epic  Poetry  of  Scottaad,  with  ape- 
cial  reference  to  Blind  Harry'a  'Wal- 
lace"*  (1460),  in  which,  after  da- 
acribiog  the  characteriatica  of  the  e|^ 
muse,  as  varioualy  represented  in  the 
ballad  and  in  the  finuhed  epic  poem, 
and  alluding  to  the  absenoa  of  the 
latter,  with  tbe  abundanoe  of  the 
former,  in  the  literature  of  Sootlaad, 
he  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of 
what  is  known  of  Blind  Harry's  per- 
sonal history,  tha  date  of  his  poem,  the 
editions  in  whioh  it  has  been  repro- 
duced, its  corruption  by  Wm.  Hsmilton, 
of  GUberfield  (1704—1764),  and  iU 
revival  by  Jamieson.  He  then,  at 
some  length,  and  with  great  knowledge, 
judgment,  and  taste,  entered  into  an 
analysis  of  the  poem  itself,  and  of  the 
.qualities  of  its  remarkable  author.  Tbe 
paper  was  followed  by  a  very  compli- 
mentary diflcnssion  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  members. 


OB,  AIDS  TO  SELF-OULTUBE. 


CloMs  L — ButeobY  **  Akaldot  op 
Sbuoiom.** 

[In  the  study  of.  BuUei's  **  Analogy 
ef  fiel^ion,'*:  the  £iUuwiqg  books  are 


recommended:  —  The  e^iticiu  of  the 
-'  Analogy"  issued  from  the  Clarendon 
Frees,  Oxford,  by  Chambers,  or  Boho; 
thoee  edited  by  Aogns,  BaiimSi  Bnshby, 
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oW^MiMtlMi  ^dMIli' 


As  tttitlUMto  to!ti  rtttdfi  fiiUlifl^  Keif, 
iMdcMB,  Hitaipdeki'8  "PhllMopAifeil 
EtldeiioM  0f  ChrisUiBitf  }**  TathAn^ 
•*  Setle  ftod  Chart  «r  TViithf  Locki^i 
'•Ea«iy;'  B.  it.;  ©.  »«wtit^  "  Philo- 
tfopihy  «f  iibe  Httinan  Mind,**  piurt  if., 
chap.  T.;  BcKttie'i  "Easaf  Wi  TrtRfhr 

grt  i^  diiip.  ii. ;  BroWn^s  **  Leettifes  tm 
e  Fhil<i«o|A7'«f  Hbt  munM  Mind,'* 
^xatT.;  B0ld*«  "lOldleetiiid  Powers,** 
Essay  L,  eluip;  Ir.;  Wirj  "LoKic," 
B.  ill,  chap,  zz  ;  Dr.  TiirtoD*s  **  Na* 
ton]  ThM^Bgy;**  Bliiiit*s  papers  oo 
Bntler  in  the  (^aartarl^  .Review,  18^ 
and  1899;  Xain«ee*s  **llodeni  PU- 
losopby,**  chap.  viH. ;  llapier^  '^  Lee- 
ttins  CD  Bvtfcr,*  delivered  heforto 
tile  DvMfai  ToeiDg  Men^  OhrtotSin 
Aaaoeiatfoo  ;  Hebart's  *  Analyris  Cf 
Bntler;**  Bishop  HaHfiia*8  "Sofotaiarf 
df  BtttiCr's  WMtinCls,**  preilzed  to  the 
sdltiOD  1801^;  Crawford^  ''Qaesttons 
<m  Bntlei^i  Analogy;**  the  yioti»  to 
Fitq;erald*e  edition  of  Bal9er;  Dr.  Gbsl- 
tders*  **  Lectures  on  Bntler  f*  C.  A. 
8wa{ns<«i*s  "Handbook  to  BotWs 
Analogy;*  Lord  Bfoagham*s  *Dis- 
conrse  on  Natural  Theology,'**  sec  i.; 
Whately^  **  Rhetoric,**  pan  i.,  chap. !!., 
and  Appendiz,  also  "  Logic,**  Bo(^  it. 
S.  Keirs  paper  on  ''Bntter**  in  the 
YfRsent  issve  of  the  SfHi$h  CwtiwtT' 
iitduL  It  is  not  intended  that  nU  therie 
shoOrld  be  cbtained  and  stvdied  ;  bat 
these  are  snggested,  that  those  who  can 
procnn  aM|r  of  Ihem  may  know  that 
help  is  to  be  had  in  them.] 

Class  qnesHoDs  (tt  BiAier'k  "  Ana- 
logy of  Beilgion.* 

K.B.-~A  peopleTs  cdftion  of  ^e 
^  Analogy  **  at  Is.  2d.,  is  Inraed,  sewed, 
by  Messrs.  Chambers. 

Imtboductio!!.— State  the  distinc- 
tion between  proof  and  confirmation. 
What  is  the  diffafenoe  betwetn  |»«ft8- 
hiUty  and  demonstratknt  What  is 
verisimiUtade?  What  is  analogy?  Is 
eiperienoe  a  poBiUre  ground  for  arriying 
«t  negative ooBclosioM?  Whatcrethe 
ateps  ^  windi  the  miad  passta  from 
anatsg^tocoaticlloD?  What ia  the  tifie 
imtt  of  anahgyf    Is  tha  fnmbk  a 


gooo  uiiioiitw  lor  ueiei  niiuini^  ngaraiii^ 
the  probable  tir  tiie  jwyp^  f 

€VdM  17. — ^PR&cftlCAL  Lo«ia 

Practical  esrtrcisefl  co  "The  Aft  of 
Beasenlng.'' 

Arrange  the  ivliowin(g  'werai  aCfCdra- 
fug  to  the  power  of  sensation  by  irhMh 
the  ideas  theyeiptess  srentdelnowii  to 
vs,  viz.  t^^^Adhenon,  angle,  ailnngeiioy, 
acridity,  hlne,  beanty ,  brittlencas,  (jrato, 
oooe,  concavity,  coherence^  dutcCuity, 
density,  distance,  <dniiiitioo,  cffervvaonios , 
Tatigoe,  uSitiience,  ftebienedB,  fleziMlny, 
friction)  glatinooeness,  gmffidefli,  bonsoo, 
'Iranger,  insipidity,  inrasibility,  lanHn*. 
'tion,  matenal,  notion,  nothtioo,  opacity, 
portabifi^,  pdv^en^ifity,  pkstiel^, 
porosity,  pongency,  (jiUesoence,  rotund'* 
ity,  robnstoeai,  siippeilness,  svpplo- 
nett,  sphofcity,  solidity,  sonoronaiMia, 
satnration,  thirst,  transparency,  tidcHag, 
tran8lticettcy,>elodty,  YitaBty , viscidity , 
vnctoorfty. 

Take  a  book  and  note  down  all  the 
Heat  pritnarliy  attributable  to  aenaa- 
tion  it  suggests  to  yonr  mind. 

Mention  the  qualities  made  Itmnre 
by  sensation  in  the  fbRowfng  olfacta, 
v%t:f^ir06l,  sponge,  indi«*^rabber,  coxk, 
g<nd,  honey,  oil. 

ABiTHlfBtiO.^'Tliis  cbsa  wiH  ooik 
liist  of  two  ditiuons,— jnnior  and  senior ; 
tSie  former  ineliidingtile  four  tf  ementaky' 
mles,  simple  and  oompotmd  as  wall  as- 
tednction:  the  latter  eztendmg  from 
praporlSon  onwards.  Tha  tezt^boolos 
recommended  ibr  the  jmAofr  data  at«, 
Oomwell  and  Rtdi's  "  School  Arith- 
metic;'' Oblenso^imd  Flint's:  for  the 
tmor^  Ccmewall  and  Fitdi*s  **  Sdence 
of  Arfthmeticf  Oopdand's  "  Arithmetic 
of  Fractibna  and  PnipoitioD;*'  Gham- 
\mtfi  *  Sdiod  AtHhttietie;"  mid  J.  B. 
Yoiuig*a  in  Wea]e*s  Series.  In  oar  nezt 
we  aball  give  a  series  of  qnestaoos  on 
the  theoiy  of  mUhmetic,  and  a  i et  of 
exercises  fonnded  on  those  contained  ia 
the  above  books,  for  toorcMi^. 

BooK-KBBpnro. — The  tezt-books  is 
this  daM  will  ha  Ghamben'  *<Baok. 
keeping,"  is.  6d.,for  whidualad  hooka 
an  obtafnabls  at  7|^.  eaehf  Haddon** 
«-fiedL»kc«piag,'*U.6d.;  W«de*8*'Sa. 


IIRBXBT  JfUl'Vi. 


IM 


iUf  (LMibroaa).  Tin  '/<Mh«r  Tfttt- 
itfiM.  Eiutnti.  —  Wont  tu  fifftt 
rnlad  oopjbook,  in  tbe  former  or  b  th^ 
hfter  worl,  the  first  set,  noitlj,  and 
lirwtH,  addreflsea  to  the  editor. 

XMiCFoaxTioiri — MMl's  **  Etementsdf 
BlMtorie,*'  ebap.  hr. — xn.  and  zvltS.^^ 
tt.  Shiid  J  on  wbioh  a  eerles  of  pmeti- 
od  CEodMS  will  be  founded  in  our  nekt. 

OKoosAfmr.  -^  Jumor,  —  finjjfh'e 
"Geography  of  the  Britiafa  Empire** 
(Leogmaos),  9d.  Study  first  20  pages 
to  preparAtion  for  cterdaer  next  montli . 
Saior, — Cbambere'  **  General  Geofpra- 
pby*8S.;  or  Clyde'b  "School  Geogra- 
phy* «i. 

GboloOT.— /fi<«Bft)ry.-Page's*ln- 
tiodnetory  Text  -book  of  Geology,"  1  s.  0d. 
Ateicfiwr.^Page*B  "  AdTaoced  Text- 
book of  Otol^/'  69.  (A.  and  0.  Black). 


G«XM«AB  EngRBlk).«^«1^enaa1s 
of  QTatnmar  knfl  (>ytfipoeltlt>a,"'in  BrU 
m  CimiM96HitaUt,  1959,^  Nefl'sf 
**Kbettfrie,''  ohttpe.  fr.  and  t.\  ^tAtS 
**  English  Grammar"  Si.  6d.  (LoD)^' 
man).  Findlator^  paper  on  "  EtagHih 
Oramtnar "  ia  Claii^«V  fn/<mnailm^ 
for  the  Pwpts,  U'd.  Study  M  d^ni^ 
tioos  of  the  parts  of  Upeech,  on  Vhieh 
exerdsss  Will  be  preserfbed  in  our  next. 

HtBTOBt  (feoglisb).— Jttwfor.— J.' 
F.  Corkran*s  "  Coaoiae  History  df  Eog- 
hnd/'  2s  61  (Stanford)  ;  OarCis*s 
**  Scbodl  and  College  History  of  Eng- 
land," ^.  6d.  ^Sbifor.— "  Mae«nfaipb 
"  History,"  peopleTb  edition,  in  14  parts, 
Is.  (Longmans). 

S^liass    annotmoMNnts    on    oiher 
iesitin  'be  issued  !n  our  mxtO 


l^iitrarnr  ^oU^, 


Iht  Wtfi.  teidceWie,  biographer  of 
iTidiael  Bmce,  and  editor  of  his 
**  Poems,"  died  14  th  Dec 

"  Francis  Bacon  abd  the  Gonnoetion 
bstween  Philosophy  asd  Sdence,"  is  the 
sdljeet  of  a  neir  work  by  H.  BOhmer. 

"Shidcspere  in  liis  Belation  to  the 
Chnreh  of  our  Age"  is  discussed  ih  a 
German  wbrk  by  A.  Schwafskopff. 

Two  volumes  of  Kapoleon  Ifl.^ 
"life  of  Cftsar  "  are  ready,  but  unpub- 
lished. 

CasseB,  Petttt*,  and  Galpln  have 
eomm^ced  an  annotated  and  inns'- 
tiated  teroentenary  Sbakspere,  edited 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowden  CUrks. 

The  Cophy  msdal  of  the  Boyd  So- 
cb^  has  been  awarded  to  Prof.  Adam 
fisdgwiek  (b.  1785),  author  of  a  '*  Dis- 
oeoxse  on  the  Studies  of  the  Uoirersity 
if  Cambridge,"  &0. 

At  the  ammal  meeting  of  the  Histo^ 
ffeal  CommiBsion  of  the  Academy  of 
Mnnkli,  Prot  Leopold  Ranke  (b.  1795), 
author  of  *'  Germany  in  the  Time  of  thb 
tteformatioD,"  &c ,  r«id  an  obituary 
notiee  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  J. 
Grimm* 


^  have  lOMady  I7IAefn*U  **  Chnd*s 
History  of  £i\g1aod."  We  an  shortly 
to  ^t  CfaarlSsKingsIe^  **  Boys*  His- 
tory of  England,"  and  Prof.  GoldwtA 
SmKh's  "Behool  and  College  History 
of  Bnjt^nd." 

A.  Kret^schmKr  has  translated  Trol- 
lope*s  ** Family  Parsonage"  into  Ger- 
man. 

Dr.  Firafis  DIhgelstedt  <b.  1814), 
author  of  ^  Poems;"  "  Th^  House  of 
Bam«vddt,m  tragsdy  ,^'  "  Collection  of 
Ballads:"  "HepUmeroo,"  &e.,  has 
edited  a  **  History  (jf  the  Berlin  Theatre 
during  tihe  Last  Hundred  Years,"  writ- 
tSn  by  the  SeorsUry  Hofrath  Tdch- 
mum. 

Mr.  S.  F.  THIUams,  of  Shrewsbury^ 
whose  **  Essays"  were  reviewed  in  the 
BriHth  Controv»iiaU9t,  Mardi,  1863, 
has  a  volume  in  the  press,  entitled 
*'  The  Poets  and  MoralJsU  of  the  XlXth 
Century,"  which  we  hope  will  gain  as 
favourable  a  reorption  as  his  maiden 
eifort.  H-9  deserves  the  heipinff  in- 
terest of  young  men. 

Straus's  new  **  Leben  Jttu  **  Is  in  the 
press. 
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umiaar  irons. 


A  « Bipgri|ik7  of  St PmI "  Urn- 
gf^ing  th»  whole  enorgr  of  K,  Bmuui. 

Tbo  GbonUior  4o  CiuitolMa  has 
trftiiaUted  *<  Hamlot  **  and  "  MaoboUi " 
into  Freoeh. 

Chambert*  *'  Cjclop»dU  of  Engliah 
Litoratnre  **  hat  bean  made  the  bade  of 
a  work  bj  Mr.  H  J.  Gnuoger,  intended 
fer  the  stodente  of  Heidelberg. 

J.  Foster  Kirk,  anther  oft  **  Charles 
the  Bold/'  hails,  like  Jndge  UaUbor- 
ton,  from  Nova  Sootia. 

A  testimooial  for  the  Wnlsh  bard 
Talhsim— «Um  Gjoirin  Bnrne— is  i^ 
foot.  It  is  to  tske  the  form  of  an 
aminity,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  pro- 
dnctive. 

A  work  bj  George  Chalmers  ( 1 744—^ 
1825),  anthor  of  a  ''  Life  of  Matj 
Qneen  of  Scots,"  exists  in  MS.,  entitled 
"  Lives  of  Writers  on  Trade  and  Politi- 
cal BcoDomj." 

James  Hannaj  (b.  1827),  anther  of 
"  Satire  and  Satirists,"  &o.,  hss  issued 
a  brief  Memo'r  of  Thaokeraj,  wbo 
died  suddenly  on  the  24th  December, 
aged  52. 

B.C.  Trench  (b.  1807)  has  been  iur 
stalled  as  Arobbishop  of  Dablin. 

An  edition  of  the  '*  Works  of  Leib- 
nits,"  under  the  care  of  Onno  Klopp,  is 
to  be  issued  at  the  cost  of  the  King  of 
Hanover. 

M.  Emile-Edmond  Salaset  (b.  16th 
Sept.,  1814),  editor  of  Spinosa,  Clarke, 
&c,,  died  27th  December, 

The  present  Earl  of  Csmperdown  is 
said  to  be  engaged  in  collecting  ma- 
terials for  a  complete  biography  of  bis 
grandfather,  Admiral  Dnnciin  (1731~> 
1804),  the  hero  who  conquered  the 
Dntoh  admiral,  De  Winter,  at  Camper- 
down. 

The  fonrth  volume  of  Carljle's 
**  Frederick  "  is  readjf, 

M.  Guizot  has  readj,  "Beligions 
Meditations." 

"  The  Tales  about  the  Popes  cur- 
rent in  the  Middle  Ages,"  is  the  subject 
of  a  work  just  issued  at  Munich  by 
Dr.  J.  J.  L  Dollinger  (b.  1799).  Prin 
fessor  of  Church  HisUirjr  there,  author 
of  an  "  Essiij  on  Luther  "  (1851),  &c. 


Andrew  PnriE,  a  miaor  Seottiah  Mt 
and  song  wtitar,  .diad  27th  Deoemhtrt 
aged  55. 

Frederic  Hebbel  (b.  May  IBIS, 
d.  December  1863),  the  Germn  dra- 
matist, hss  left  a  (day,  ''  Dmnetrima^ 
nearly  finished. 

Mr.  Geo.  Burgess,  the  Greek  ccitie, 
died  at  Bamsgato,  11  th  January. 

Dr.  Tnrton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  vindi- 
cater  of  Porson,  ths  antagonist  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman  regarding  *'  Tha 
Eucharist,"  &o.,  &&,  died  7th  Jan., 
aged  84. 

Count  Ausrspeig,  who  writes  under 
the  aom  de  pUtme  of  "Anastasins 
Grun,"  author  of  '*  BlXtter  der  Udhe  " 
(Leaves  of  Love),  &c,  will  Portly 
publish  a  book  of  ballads  (original)  on 
Bobin  Hood,  preceded  by  a  preface  on 
the  legends  of  Sherwood  Forest. 

George  Ticknor  (b.  1791),  historian 
of  Spanish  literature^  biographer  of  La 
Fayette,  has  jnst  supplied  a  memoir  of 
his  friend  Wm.  HickliUg  Presoott. 

Franz  Dingelstedt  (b.  1814),  Dine- 
tor  of  the  Weimar  Theatre,  author  of 
"The  House  of  BameveldC  &c,  will 
complete  Hebbel*s  "Demetrius,"  and 
the  whole  works  of  the  Knowles  of 
Germany  will  be  edited  by  Emil  £ah 
and  Professor  Glaser. 

Baron  J.  A.  Plana  (b.  1781).  Pro. 
fessor  of  Analysis  at  the  Uoiversitj, 
and  Director  of  the  Observatoiy  of 
Turin,  anthor  of  many  scientific  Me* 
moirSf  died  20th  February. 

Seven  hundred  and  twonty-niao 
periodical  works  issued  from  L  ndon, 
viz.,  254  dailies  and  weekiies,  359 
monthlies,  81  quarterlies,  and  8 1  trans- 
actions of  societies,  fixed  or  occasionaL 

M  Louis  Batisbonne,  translator  of 
Dan.e,  is  the  heir  to.  and  the  editor  of, 
the  Works  of  Alfred  de  Vicny. 

Mr.  William  Chambers  has  been  en- 
gaged for  the  two  previous  yeard  on  a 
Listory  of  his  native  county,  Freblea, 
which  is  now  almost  ready  for  the 
pre«s. 

Shakspere  works,  in  threatening 
abundance,  are  reported  as  being  in 
the  press  and  on  the  tapis. 


Thx  elocnence  of  tlie  bar,  as  a  phraae,  inolndes  not  only  the 
speeches  ot  adrocfttea,  bat  alio  the  charges  of  recorders,  and 
me  rammariea  of  judges.  It  is  theoretically  exerted  only  is  the 
nuuntenanoe  of  right  or  the  8ui>pressioa  of  wrong.  Practically, 
however,  it  has  become  a  mediatorial  agent.  Law  has  now  grown 
into  a  vast  and  powerful  entity,' whose  iufluence  and  whose  of&oer* 
are  everywhere ;  whose  halls  are  open  to  all  comers;  and  whose 
administratCHrs  are  bound  to  afford  audience  to  every  one  claiming 
her  aid  or  protection.    And  though 

*^'Tiaiiote«»r 
The  josiiet  and  the  troth  o'tbe  ^eiCion  ssrrice 
Th*  dae  n'tbe  vordiot  vUh  it," 

the  coDTenieoce  of  supposing  that  no  means  or  effort  can  "  partiaUze 
the  unstoopiDg  firmness''  of  the  law  compels  society  to  acquiesce  in 
the  ordinary  judgments  given  in  her  courts.  And  yet,  taken  all  in 
aU,  it  may  be  safely  averred  now  that  substantial  justice  is  available 
for  every  claimant, — although  to  special  individuals  the  decrees 
given  may  seem  to  be  rigour,  and  not  law, — "  a  few  of  the  un- 
plessantest  words  that  ever  blotted  paper."  This  universal  pre- 
senee  of  law  in  our  midst,  with  her  strict  statutes,  gives  it  a  magis- 
teriality  before  which  men's  passions  in  general  quail ;  and  when  they 
come,  or  are  brought,  into  tne  courts,  they  come  into  its  presence 
hesitantly  and  shy,  anxious  to  conciliate  it,  and  looking  upon  it  as 
something  to  be  moved,  yet  not  easy  to  be  won.  This  gives  the 
form  of  mediatorsfaip  to  forensic  eloquence,  and  imparts  to  it  its 
generally  submissire  rather  than  resistant  character.  In  most  cases, 
therefore,  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  assumes  a  controversial  tone, — 
those  who  employ  it  deferring  to  law  as  umpire,  but  sedulous 
to  turn  the  fairest  aspect  of  their  case  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  judge. 
Hence,  the  forensic  orator  requires,  in  most  cases,  to  keep  a  double 
porpose  constantly  before  his  mind,  vis., — Ist.  The  establishment  of 
hii  ease  by  all  the  means  the  law  allows,  and  all  the  proofs  the  matter 
tinder  consideration  affords.  2nd.  The  refutation  of  the  case  of  the 
opposing  counsel  by  any  legal  means,  or  by  the  use  of  any  feasible 
and  available  retort  or  argument  which  the  matter  or  method  of  the 
mit  supplies. 

Thit  these  functions  Cff  the  advocate  may  be  effectirely  performed, 
there  are  three  matters  to  which  the  powers  of  his  mmd  most  be 
applied,  viz., — 1st.  The  attainment  of  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
faets  of  the  question  in  dependence,  and  the  objects  in  yiew 
m  bringing  it  before  the  court.  2nd.  The  proper  arrangement  of 
these  faets  in  their  relations  to  the  law  and  to  the  case  of  th* 
opposing  party,  so  aa  beat  to  effeot  the  girea  objeet.    Srd.  1^ 
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effectiTe  expression  of  them  in  speech,  so  as  at  once  to  state  the 
case  for  the  client  to  the  judf^e  or  jury,  against  the  opposition, 
with  dae  regard  to  public  decorum,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
kind  and  amount  of  evidence  able  to  be  brought  forward  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  taken. 

The  pleaaer's  one  object  is  to  gain  his  case :  like  every  orator,  bis 
business  is  to  persuade,  and  so  to  win  "  the  hearts  of  all  that  be 
may  angle  for,  that  they  shall  consent  to  the  rightness,  if  not  the 
riKuteousness,  of  his  claim  or  his  defence.  Persuasion  depends 
upon  the  proper  employment  and  presentment  of  proofs,  the 
manner  in  which  these  are  set  forth,  and  the  method  and  keenness 
with  which  they  touch  some  passions  or  emotions,  active  or  excitable 
in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  addresses.  These  all  reamre 
prudent  management,  and  are  each  dangerous  instruments  ir  not 
warily  used.  The  inexorable  rigour  of  a  true  logic,  and  the  in- 
separable requirements  of  a  thorough-going  rhetoric,  must  be  well 
known  to,  and  readily  brought  into  active  use  by,  one  whose 
bufliness  it  is  to  cog  the  hearts  of  men  to  his  own  purpose,  or  to 
resist  the  aim  of  another  to  acquire  the  mastery  of  men's  minds. 

Logic,  of  course,  teaches,  as  a  practical  art,  the  methods  of  fornio 
ing,  employing,  and  criticizing  ar^ments;  and  the  adept  in  its 
processes  soon  acquires  a  readiness  m  bringing  from  its  repertories 
such  help  as  it  may  yield.  These,  after  arrangement  by  rhetoric, 
become  topics,  of  which,  as  regards  forensic  eloquence,  there  are 
two  sorts,  viz.,  intemalt  self-contieiined  in  the  subject  itself ;  external, 
or  lying  beyond,  yet  attached  or  related  to  the  subject.  Proof 
depends  upon  the  right  use  and  proper  arrangement  of  the  several 
topics  which  a  suit  supplies,  and  the  ability  of  tiie  orator  is  displayed 
in  the  gathering  togetner  of  these,  in  the  arrangement  of  them  so 
as  to  help  each  other  and  his  case,  and  in  the  pointedness  with 
which  he  brings  them,  in  their  ag|^egated  force,  to  bear  upon 
the  matters  in  dispute  or  under  consideration,  in  their  relations  to 
his  client,  to  the  opposers  of  his  case,  and  to  the  law.* 

**  The  logic  of  evidence,"  which  is  involved,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  every  act  and  effort  of  life,  is  brought  prominently 
before  tue  intellect  in  an  especial  manner  in  every  appeal  to  law. 
In  our  present  paper  we  could  not  possibly  give  even  a  synopsis  of 
a  subject  so  extensive,  and  we  must  reserve  tnat  topic  for  a  separate 
paper  at  a  subsequent  opportunity.  The  capacity  of  fixin|^  in  one's 
mind,  however,  all  that  lies  within  the  sphere  of  a  case  available  for 
expounding  it  properly,  and  of  determining  readily  the  relations  any 
suit  bears  at  once  to  the  facts  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  law 
to  which  it  is  about  to  be  referred,  is  one  of  supreme  importance  in 

*  A  nMfbl  («8  the  author  believes)  *'  Synopsis  of  the  Prinoiples  of  Proof**  is 
Kiven  hi  his  ^  Elements  of  Rhetorio,"  p.  216.  in  which  book  slso  there  are  two 
ehapters  on  Method  (22  snd  23),  which,  with  the  two  in  **  The  Art  of  Reasoning  * 
'(19  and  20),  sfford  m  tolerably  complete  tiow  of  the  subject  in  its  doable  reUitioii* 
•hip  to  thought  and  expresstoo.  To  these  he  rsspectfolly  refers  t&oee  oaiiMst 
fta4ei\ts  who  wish  or  rs^aire  fuitber  informattoo  on  this  snljeou 


an  adToeate.  It  falls,  therefore,  to  the  foreDsic  orator  to  hold 
fiimlj  by  the  method  best  calculated  to  effect  his  purpose,  and 
never  to  loae  sight  of  the  tendency  of  ev^ry  form  of  speech  to 
affect  the  ultimate  aim  of  his  pleading.  Whether,  therefore,  he 
Btrrstes  or  interrogates,  doubts  or  takes  for  granted,  quotes^ 
apologises,  or  denies,  infers  or  conjectures,  ridicules  or  panegyrizes, 
speaks  plainly  or  inToWes  the  subject  in  the  mists  of  figurative 
expression,  reproaches  or  moralizes,  affects  to  defer  to  principle  or 
attempts  to  establish  an  exception,  dilates  or  recapitulates,  relin- 

Saishes  or  reclaims,  admits  or  retracts,  speaks  perspicuously  or 
iffnsely,  appeals  to  natural  morality  or  legal  right,  adopts  drama- 
tically the  imaracter  of  his  client  or  separates  himself  from  the 
person  whose  brief  he  holds,  and  addresses  the  bench  [or  the  jury]  as 
a  responsible  member  of  society,  he  must  have  before  him  a  full 
aad  etoar  view  of  the  case  he  intends  to  present,  and  must  preserve 
luoh  a  oneness  of  effect  throughout  all  this  diversity  of  means  and 
matter,  as  shall  leave  no  observable  loopholes  of  vantage  for  after- 
eoming  aad  opposing  reasoners,  and  no  noticeable  sign  or  signs  of 
having  forsaken  the  true  course  of  thought  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  his  address. 

Iliere  is,  of  course,  in  every  case,  however  bad,  a  point  of  view 
in  which  it  may  appear  to  most  advantage:  to  note  this,  and  set  it  in 
this  favourable  light,  is  the  duty  of  a  pleader.  When  this  point  of 
▼iew  is  gained,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  proofs,  statements,  pnaciplesp 
or  enactments  bear  directly  upon  the  matter  in  suit ;  and  hence, 
those  which  slide  by  it  and  are  superfluous.  The  orator,  having 
ascertained  this,  may  easily  arrange  in  his  mind  a  perfect  summary 
of  tiie  case,  and  be  able  thereafter  to  decide  upon  the  portions 
respectively  capable  of  being  made  the  topics  of  proofs,  of  elo- 
quence, of  ridicule,  of  statement,  of  apology,  of  inference,  of  appeal, 
or  of  quibble.  In  deciding  on  these,  however,  it  is  essential  to 
remember  that  the  only  calculable  result  in  legal  controversy  is 
that  the  conclusion  come  to  by  the  hearers  will  have  the  force  of  the 
weakest  part  of  the  matter  placed  before  them  in  linked  array.  It 
may  be  otherwise  if  circumstances  are  favourable,  but  more  cannot 
he  expected;  hence,  all  knov^n  weak  points  should  be  thrown  in 
incidMitally,  and  carefully  marked  off  as  matters  not  really  requisite 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  case,  though  concurring  to  establish  it. 

Among  the  many  items  which  supply  internal  topics  for  forensic 
eloquence,  the  following  deserve  general  attention : — Ist.  Time  ; 
^na.  Place ;  3rd.  Manner ;  4th.  Motive,  or  cause ;  6th.  Purpose, 
or  end ;  6th.  Effects — certain,  probable,  and  possible ;  7th.  Persons; 
StL  Circumstances;  9th.  Legal  definitions;  10th.  Similarities,  or 
eontrasts  ;  llth«  Essence  and  accident ;  12th.  The  relations  of  the 
ca^e  to  society  and  the  law. 

The  topics  supplied  by  the  externals  of  a  case  are,— >lst.  Title  of 
elient  to  plead ;  2nd.  Form  of  process;  3rd.  State  of  the  law ;  4th. 
^e  facts  founded  on ;  6th.  Tne  witnesses ;  6th.  The  condition  of 
publie opinion;  7th.  PositiTe statutes;  8th.  Precedents;  9th.  Analo- 
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Ipefl ;  lOth.  nhifftratioin ;  11th.  GompHMtions  to  whioh  ih.e  case  it 
liiible ;  12tk.  QoalificatioBS  capable  or  being  made  to  hnng  it  wider 
[or  keep  it  beyond]  the  reach  of  the  law. 

If  an  orator  carefully  tries  each  eaee  placed  in  his  haad^  with 
Inference  to  the  seyeral  topics  adrerted  to  and  ennmerafted  heve,  he 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  peroeire  a  oonniKeBoe  of  internal  and  exteiMl 
topics,  which,  when  duly  arranged,  will  materially  aid  in  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  suit  with  which  he  is  entmeted.  These  connderationa 
are  only  the  preliminaries  to  the  plan  and  method  of  an  addbreas ; 
tiiey  are  but  the  subsidiary  inqniries  necessary  to  enable  Hie  pleader 
€T  counsel  to  determine, — 1st.  The  naivre  of  the  ease ;  2ad.  The 
paint  or  points  on  which  it  turns;  Srd.  What  can  be  establUksd; 
4th.  What  must  be  refitted;  6th.  Wherein  the  pvobabiHtiea  of 
oppontion  lie ;  6th.  What  courses  the  iaw  allows  in  these  oinmm* 
stances ;  7tfa.  How  the  action  is  to  be  laid  or  defended ;  8th.  In 
what  manner  the  judge  [or  jury,  or  both]  is  to  be  apprsaehed,  and 
with  what  arguments  they  may  be  won.  To  know  the  aotnal 
matter  of  contest  in  all  its  extent  and  fiyree,  to  eomprehend  the 
merits  of  the  question,  to  poesees  a  ihir  guai^e  and  estimate  of  the 
strength,  reliability,  and  evidence  for  nn  antagonist's  arguments  and 
his  own,  topereeiTe  clearly  on  what  the  stress  of  the  whole  qoeation 
will  be  laid,  and  to  distinguish  precisely  what  mutt  be  taheii  op 
fh)m  what  may  be  introduced,  are  essential  to  a  forensic  orator's 
success.  Even  a  good  case  cannot  subsist  and  be  tenable  in  a  court 
of  law  unless  the  method  of  laying  it  and  managing  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  careful  and  diligent  consideration;  for  it  is  always 
possible  for  the  opposition  to  cry  out,— 

**  To  vouch  this  is  no  proof, 
Witbovt  more  certain  and  more  orert  test. 
Than  these  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modern  seeming  do  prefSMr." 

All  these  considerations  belong  to  what  the  rhetoricians  techni- 
eally  call  invention,  t.e.,  the  finding  out  and  arranging  of  all  those 
elements  in  a  subject  which  help  and  tend  to  the  understanding 
of  that  subject  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  orator  is  about 
to  consider  it.  The  business  of  the  rhetorician  is  to  find  suitable 
arguments  to  prove  any  given  point ;  that  of  the  logician  is  to  ti^ 
their  validity,  and  to  judge  of  their  pertinence.  The  forensio 
orator,  as  a  "combination  of  logician  ana  rhetorician,  requires  both 
to  invent  and  to  iudge»  ».  e.>  he  must  decide  upon  the  matter  of  his 
ari^uments,  and  determine  upon  their  form  as  well  aa  their  purpose. 
This,  howev^,  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  duty  of  an  orator ;  he 
most  not  only  think  and  arrange,  he  must  also  express  his  arguments ; 
and  so  express  them,  as  both  to  afiect  his  hearers  and  effect  his  end. 
This  obviously  requires  special  qualities  in  a  speaker,  among  which* 
the  most  oharaoteristie  should  be,  according  to  the  old  rhetoricians* 
M^sitablenesB  or  probity,  modesty— >f.e.,  making  one's  self  subordi- 
nate to  one's  Gause«— seal  for  the  oommon.^OQd,  and  prudence»  or  th« 
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fortA6nf;htM  pre-amogement  of  the  matter  in  depenAeooe,  with 
referenee  to  law  and  social  life. 

.The  paaskuie  are  the  great  laoven  of  men.    It  is  much  easier  to 
stir  the  emotions  than  to  convince  the  judgment.    The  reins  of  pas* 
Mn  are  far  more  firmlj  attached  to  the  wul  than  those  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  the  roUtions  of  men  are  much  more  hahitoally  under  the 
cenirol  of  Iseling  than  reason*    Season  is  calm,  passion  is  impetuous. 
The  Tiraoitj  and  excitableness  of  the  latter  give  them  a  greater 
instantaneouaness  of  power  than  the  steady,  even  pressure  of  the 
former;  hence  men  often  judge  rashly  and  repent  leisurely.    From 
this  ciroumatanee  arises  the  proyerb,  "  Second  thoui^hts  are  best," 
which,  although  itself  fallaciously  expressed,  contains  in  it  most 
exeellent  truth.    It  mistakes  impulses  for  thoughts  in  the  first 
iastance,  and  likens  the  first  quick  notions  of  tbe  spirit  to  the  sedate 
jadicial  decisions  of  the  reflectiye  faculties ;  and  to  be  quite  truthful 
itsboidd  read,  '*  Ptstrust  inipulses  and  trust  thoughts,    for  thought 
is,  truly  speaking,  the  exertion  of  the  intellectual  faculty  in  accord- 
sace  with  its  own  specific  laws,and  cannot  possibly,  therefore,  become 
other  than  it  was,  however  frequently  the  process  may  be  repeated. 
Ifan,  howeyer,  has  not  been  created  to  be  '*  an  intellectual  all  in 
aU."    His  passions  conatitute  a  portion  of  his  being,  and  they  have 
a  proper  use  in  the  economy  of  life.     They  are  intended  to  affeotf 
the  will,  and  in  their  own  specific  office  are  unobjectionable  as  in- 
flnfBoes  anoDg  men.    They  are  indeed  the  mainsprings  of  actiyit;^, 
sad  they  are  me  special  objects  of  persuasion,  while  the  reason  is 
-diieAy  subject  only  to  convictiop.    We  all  know  that  men  may  be 
Mly  convinced  o£  an  evil  habit,  may  have  their  reason  surcharged 
vith  arguments  confessedly  irrefragable  regarding  it,  who  yet  are 
by  no  means  persuaded  to  abandon  and  reUnquish  it.    The  orator 
vbo  contents  himself  with  arguments  addressed  to  the  intellect 
sloae  wiU  have  few  triumphs;  for  the  minds  of  most  men,  un- 
Imhituated  to  thinking,  move  slowly  and  reluctantly,  while  their 
psdstons,  being  constantly  excited  and  exerted,  are  mobile,  stirring, 
sod  inflnentiaL    Hence  the  advocate  must  learn  to  touch  the  secret 
•priags  of  the  symjpathies  of  men,  and  to  move  them  so  that  they  shall 
lean  to  his  side  or  the  case  in  hand.    The  true  philosophy  of  the 
psssions— -much  as  men  may  revile  metaphysics — forms  an  essential 
department  of  study.    JNo  one  who  desires  to  move  his  fellow-men 
ean  safely  neglect  so  much  of  the  teachings  of  that  old-fashioned 
•eisnoe  as  shall  enable  him  to  oompr^end, — 1st.  When  passion  should 
be  roused;    2nd.  WhyP     3rd,  To  what  degree;    4th.  By  what 
means ;  6th.  In  what  manner ;  6th.  With  what  end ;  and  7th.  On 
what  grounds.    He  who  has  acquired  the  tact  by  which  passion  is 
exeited  and  managed  can  master  men.    If  the  sails  be  set  to  catch 
tbe  wind,  the  bark  will  scud  away  under  their  influence  with  con- 
siderable diaregard  of  the  helm.    Addresses  to  the  passions  rouse 
tbe  dull,  quicken  the  reflective,  stir  the  stolid,  afiect  the  careless,  and 
recall  the  absent-minded.    They  incline  the  will  towards,  or  turn  it 
from,  the  object  of  the  speaker.    They  either  insinuate  an  influence 
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Biylj  into  tlie  mind  which  changes  the  oonne  of  thought,  or  abrapily 
impress  the  feelings,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  wrest  the  reins  from  slow, 
deciding  reason,  and  pall  the  will  according  to  the  bent  they  give 
to  men's  desires. 

The  forensic  orator  displays  the  fertility  and  fineness  of  his 
genios  in  his  invention,  but  his  prudence  and  tact  in  the  disposition 
of  his  arguments,  and  the  grace,  ability,  and  excellence  of  his  geninii 
by  his  expression  of  them.  In  the  choice  of  arguments  an  able 
orator  will  avoid  all  those  which  are  erroneous,  low,  far4eti^ed,  or 
useless.  In  the  disposition  of  them  he  will  carefully  attend  to  their 
clearness,  consistency,  conformity  to  evidence,  and  effectiveness. 
In  the  expression  of  them  he  will  aim  not  only  at  faultlessness  I7 
gracefulness;  precision,  propriehr,  purity,  conciseness,  unity,  and 
beauty  of  expression  will  receive  due  attention,  and  he  will  not  think 
it  enough  to  utter  a  word  which  may  do,  while  there  is  a  possibility 
of  using  the  word  which  he  ou^ht.  Kor  will  it  be  enough  even  to 
employ  the  right  word,  on  the  right  occasion,  in  a  proper  argument. 
It  will  often  be  necessary  to  adapt  the  form  of  an  argument,  and 
the  style  in  which  it  is  given,  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
employed.  In  attention  to  these  matters,  there  is  scope  sufficient 
for  the  exercise  of  taste,  judgment,  genius,  scholarship,  and  legal 
acquirements. 

These  observations  having  been  premised,  the  reader  will  easily 
perceive  the  utility  of  the  "  Outline  of  the  Elements  of  Forenaic 
Eloquence  "  which  we  have  furnished  on  page  13 ;  and  if  he  haa 
carefully  carried  his  thoughts  along  the  line  of  our  present  specula- 
tions, he  will  be  able  to  see  how  much  effectiveness  a  due  attention 
to  them  is  likely  to  impart  to  legal  pleadings.  We  shall  run  over,  in 
a  few  expository  sentences,  the  chief  matters  contained  in  that 
synopsis,  and  by  so  doing,  endeavour  to  show  the  applicability  of 
the  several  suggestions  to  the  carrying  on  of  public  business  by 
forensic  eloquence.  While  being  as  bnef  as  possible,  however,  we 
must  request  our  reader's  patient  perusal  of  our  remarks,  and  his 
charitable  construction  of  our  observations.  The  line  of  exposition 
herein  attempted  "  is  not  writ  i'  the  books  "  entirely,  but  is  the 
repult,  in  good  part,  of  thought,  observation,  and  consideraticm,  not 
only  as  to  form  but  as  to  matter.  With  these  is  incorporated,  as  is 
right,  the  essence  of  our  reading  in  ancient  and  in  modem  books  ; 
for  we  are  much  less  sedulous  of  a  reputation  for  originality  than 
for  usefulness.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  more  a  fresh  view 
differs  from  that  previously  taken,  the  greater  care  should  be  em- 
]^oyed  in  testing  it ;  and  we  make  the  foregoing  intimation  of  the 
unusnalness  of  the  course  about  to  be  pursued,  more  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  thoughtful  consideration  for  it,  than  to  make  a  parade 
or  boast  of  our  own  originality. 

In  that  "  outline  "  we  proposed  to  consider  forensic  eloquence 
under  five  forms ;  and  first  as  regards, — 

I.  The  Client, — The  client,  having  entrusted  his  case,  or  had  it 
entrusted  for  him,  to  the  care  of  an  advocate,  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  best  means  shall  be  taken  to  secure  the  object  of  hia  suit. 
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Hit  view  of  the  case  ii  plain  and  simple,  and  he  desires  that  it  shall 
be  so  stated.  Trath  is  of  coarse  the  prime  essential  quality  in  any 
narrative,  and  as  mnoh  truth  as  possible  onght  to  be  introduced  into 
ereiy  recital  of  a  case.  Hence  we  affirm,  that  as  regards  a  client,  in 
general  the  chief  requisite  in  the  orator's  address  which  he  de- 
siderates is  "  a  clear  statement  of  his  case."  The  means  of  present- 
iiig  such  a  statement  will  generally  be  found  if  the  orator  lays 
before  his  mind  the  following  three  queries,  viz., — 1.  What  are  the 
facts  P  2.  Why  are  they  so  P  3.  What  are,  have  been,  may  or  should 
be,  the  consequences  of  these  facts  P  These  being  set  plainW  before 
the  mind,  the  materials  will  readily  develop  themselves.  The  dis- 
position of  the  details  will  depend  on  the  object  sought  to  be 
attained.  It  is  advisable  to  fix  upon  an  order  of  sequence,  such  as, 
of  time,  causation,  testimony,  effectiveness,  &c.  The  narrative 
oa^ht  to  be  dear,  consistent,  and  brief,  and,  of  course,  all  the  points 
which  favour  the  orator's  side  of  the  case  must  be  enforced,  while 
the  unfavourable  parte  are  passed  over  slightly,  if  touched  on 
at  all. 

The  client's  ease  having  been  explicitly  stated,  it  becomes  neces- 
Bsry  to  give  a"  plain  exposition  of  the  law,"  as  it  refers  to  the  point 
in  dispute.  This  may  be  introduced  in  any  part  of  the  discourse, 
bat  is  perhaps  most  urtfully  and  effectively  incorporated  with  the 
narrative  of  the  origin  of  the  case,  or  in  a  description  of  the  extent 
of  the  consequences  which  are  involved  in  it.  This  exposition  ought 
not  to  be  given  in  formal,  technical  style  and  detail,  but  should  be 
«ttited  to  the  comprehension  of  the  client — who,  of  course,  judges 
from  what  he  understands  as  to  how  that  part  of  ihe  case  he  does  not 
understand  is  conducted. 

The  "  mention  of  causes  and  results  "  is  required  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  client,  as  it  is  much  more  frequently  to  alter  the  causes 
by  force  of  law,  or  to  change  the  results  by  a  similar  efficacy,  than 
for  avoidance  of  the  actual  fact  in  which  the  case  arises,  that  he 
institutes  his  suit.  The  fact  is,  in  most  cases,  done  and  unchange- 
able before  a  case  can  be  brought,  and  hence  the  causes  or  the  resiiits 
alone  can  be  removed.  To  make  an  effective  mention  of  these,  we 
require  to  speak  plainly  and  precisely,  bringing  our  notice  always 
to  a  climax,  in  which  each  added  statement  increases  the  force  of 
all  that  go  before.  On  this  we  found  our  praise  (defence),  or  blame 
(complaint),  and  claim  acquittance  or  demand  redress.  Though, 
bowever,  the  law  theoreticiQly  endeavours  to  avoid  all  personality  in 
her  courts,  there  is  always  an  opportunity  of  bringing  some  special 
and  personal  matter  before  its  administrators.  The  client  can 
scarcely  ever  be  satisBed  unless  an  appeal  in  his  favour  form  part 
of  the  forensic  orator's  address,  for  his  pulse  beats  high  with  per- 
sonal feeling  and  interest,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  be  regarded  merely 
as  a  legal  enti^,  while  he  is  a  self-loving  and  right-claiming  or 
defence-making  individual. 

II.  The  Judge. — While  the  client  makes  these  claims  upon  the 
oouksel  who  pleads  for  hun,  and  seldom  consents  to  waive  his  expeo^ 
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tations,  becauge  tHe  deep  penonal  interest  ho  feeU  in  hk  caae  urges 
him  to  observe  his  agent  most  critically,  to  see 

**  What  nmnds,  what  bdtmds,  what  ooane,  what  stop  b«  makes  * 

there  is  another  watcher,  whose  duty  it  is  eten  more  imperativelj  to 
note  the  progress  of  the  advocate's  skilful  craft,  and  test 

**  All  kinds  of  argnmeots  and  questions  deep  ; 
Ail  replication  prompt  and  reason  strong  " — 

the  judffe,  the  o£Bcial  admiaistrator  of  the  law.  His  demands  are 
irresistible^  and  every  pleader  must  be  prepared  to  submit  to  his 
requirements  io  as  far  as  the  case  permits.  The  less  the  capcusity  of 
domg  so  is  possessed  by  the  advocate,  either  in  himself  or  from  the 
ease,  the  more  most  the  suit  be  prejudiced  in  his  eyes.  To  note 
the  kind  of  pleading  most  in  favour  with  a  given  judge  is  one  of  the 
ehief  duties  of  a  legal  orator ;  for  only  by  oonformiug  to  the  pre- 
requisites of  judgment  does  his  case  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the 
court  into  which  it  is  brought. 

All  judges  do  not  insist  on  the  same  specifie  points.  Some  stickle 
for  law,  others  are  taken  by  claptrap ;  some  are  moved  by  logie, 
others  by  declamation ;  some  decide  by  mere  precedents,  others  by 
generalisations  from  them  ;  some  resign  their  souls  to  technicalities, 
others  require  reflection  and  incline  to  equity ;  some  like  to  listen  to 
a  rigmarole  of  amplified  and  inflated  matter,  which  suggests  a  sort 
of  minor  omniseienoe  in  the  person  who  is  expected  to  comprehend 
it,  others  are  influenced  by  snort,  pithy,  snappy,  epi^^rammatie  say- 
ings, which  look  ss  if  they  had  succeeded  in  cramming  the  essence 
of  the  laws  of  £ngland  into  a  nutshell.  This  is  the  look-out  of 
the  practitioners  in  each  court.  We  believe  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  requirements  of  judges  in  the  conducting  of  cases  before  them 
may  be  satisfied  by  attending  to  the  six  points  which  we  have  noted 
in  the  synopsis  now  under  exposition.  They  do  not  include  a  pro- 
vision for  the  gratification  of  the  foibles  of  the  judges,  yet 
it  is  quite  necessary,  when  such  high  personages  have  these  minor 
infirmities  of  humanity,  that  they  receive  observant  attention,  and 
not  a  little  humouring. 

"  Categorieal  definition"  is  advisable  in  all  disputes ;  A  fortiori,  in 
law  it  is  eirsential.  Law  is  especially  full  of  propositions  declaratory 
of  the  meanings  of  terms.  The  whole  relevancy  of  an  action  often 
depends  on  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  words  used  in  the  instru- 
ments. To  be  thoroughly  prepared  in  all  matters,  real  or  nominal, 
^hich  may  require  definition  or  description,  is  highly  requisite, 
and  indeed  is  most  frequently  indispensable  in  oratory  to  be  uttered 
in  the  presence  of  a  judge. 

The  motives  or  grounds  of  the  law  often  differ  from  the  intent 
or  purpose  of  it.  The  cause  of  its  being  on  the  statute-book  may 
occasion  its  applicability  to  one  case,  its  desired  efiect  may  constitute 
the  reason  for  reference  to  it  in  another,  while  the  principle  which 
u  asserts  may  form  the  matter  on  which  dependence  is  put  in  a  suit. 
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The  interpretation  of  the  law  u  a  concurgus  of  all  tbe  judgments 
made  regarding  it ;  hence  the  need  for  a  "  careful  induction  of  nre- 
cedents,"  that  they  may  be  sifted  into  applicable  and  inapplicaDle, 
and  that  the  law,  duly  interpreted,  may  be  clearly  and  manifestly 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  precise  points,  in  any  action,  to  which  it 
refers,  and  to  no  others. 

These  precedents  having  been  sought  and  summarized,  the  laws 
to  which  it  is  fonnd  adyisable  to  refer  the  case,  and  on  which  it  is 
thouj^bt  proper  or  expedient  to  ground  any  legal  proceedings,  are 
readily  aiscorerable  and  may  be  easily  quoted.  In  most  cases  a 
"concise  statement  of  the  statutes,"  &c.,  and  the  judgments  already 
pronounced,  on  which  the  advocate  relies,  must  be  laid  before 
tbe  judge.  The  arrangement  of  the  address,  so  as  to  make  the  pre- 
cise elements  of  an  on-going  case  to  which  the  statutes  apply,  at 
once  and  unmistakeably  apparent,  requires  skill  and  tact  as  well  as 
learning.  It  is  dangerous  to  entrust  the  conduct  of  legal  proceed- 
ings to  a  forensic  orator  of  whom  it  may  be  complained,^- 

**  With  metaphytio  art  his  spMch  be  planned, 
And  said — what  nobodj  oould  uadentand.** 

The  statutes  quoted  must  be  consistent  with  the  merits  of  the  case, 
the  applicability  of  the  one  to  the  other  must  be  satisfactorily  shown, 
and  the  statement  should  result  in  some  practical  solution  of  the 
difficulty  which  the  lawsuit  was  brought  to  clear  up  or  get  rid  of. 

Legal  precedents  and  statutory  enactments,  though  appealed  to, 
▼ill  not  secure  success  in  pleading,  unless  the  orator  is  Careful  to 
preserve  "  logical  consistency  of  argument."  The  law  of  non-con- 
tradiction is  here  imperative.  The  pleas  put  in  must  be  consistent 
aad  consilient.  He  must  proceed  along  convergent  not  divergent 
lines  of  argument,  and  this  must  be  maintained  by  evidence  and 
reasoning  all  tending  in  the  same  direction.  If  alterant  or  alternate 
issues  be  raised,  they  must  be  such  as  shall  not  conflict  with  each  other. 
They  must  either  possess  a  correlation,  or  a  relation  of  subordi- 
nation. They  must  not  be,  either  in  appearance  or  effect,  oppoaites. 
Tbe  judge  ordinarily  requires  that  the  "  tendencies  and  issues  of 
tbe  judgments  sought "  should  be  explained,  that  he  may  perceive 
whether  the  ends  aimed  at  by  the  suit  agree  with  the  motive  or 
purpose  of  the  law,  and  wbetner  the  granting  of  the  demand  of  a 
client  may  be  beneficial  to  society,  just  to  others,  and  due  to  the 
claimant.  This  requires  forethought  and  prudence  in  the  advocate, 
ftod  affords  splendid  scope  for  oratorical  argumentation  in  most 
forensic  contests. 

A.  graver  and  grander  possibility  of  effective  eloquence  lies  in  an 
"  appeal  to  the  majesty  and  morality  of  the  law."  In  this  topic  there 
is  always  an  opportunity  for  fire,  force,  energy,  sagacity,  and  felicities 
of  diction  and  reasoning.  It  should  issue  easily  and  naturally  from 
the  previous  portions  of  a  speech,  and  should  increase  in  intensity, 
fapidity^  earnestness,  and  solemnity  as  the  close  draws  near,  tiU  at 
^t  it  becomes 
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"  MajfDtio,  eqnable,  sedate; 
GonfirmiDg,  cleansing,  raisilngf  making  free, 
Strong  to  consume  small  troubles  ;  to  commend 
Great  thoughts,  grave  thoughts,  thoughts  lasting  to  the  end." 

HI.  The  Jury  (if  any). — The  lury  require  to  be  treated  "vritli 
discrimiDatioa  and  judgment.  The  power  to  read  men,  to  find 
what  is  in  them,  and  to  discover  what  use  may  be  made  of  them,  is 
a  valuable  one.  He  who  would  master  men  by  argument,  or  away 
them  by  speech,  most  not  only  know  well  the  might  of  thouj^hta  and 
words,  but  must  estimate  their  efiectiveness  upon  the  kind  and 
class  to  whom  he  may  address  himself.  To  win  men  over  to  a 
given  view,  on  whom  the  weight  of  a  grave  responsibility  rests, 
requires  a  special  adaptation  of  speech  and  argument,  and  many 
men  who  can  ajBfect  a  judge,  fail  in  touching  enectively  the  mincfs 
of  juries. 

"  Effective  narration  "  is  a  strong  point  in  any  one  engaged  in 
conducting  a  case  before  a  jury.  A  clear,  well-told,  yet  seemingly- 
inartistic  story,  attracts  the  larger  number  of  minds,  unable  ordi- 
narily to  realize  within  themselves  the  piecemeal  statements  broaji^ht 
out  in  evidence.  Give  such  persons  a  story  into  which  they  can 
graff,  or  round  which  they  can  group  the  details  brought  out  in 
cross-examination,  and  the  judgment  proceeds  in  the  foregone 
grooves  which  the  artful  orator  has  laid  down  for  them. 

K  to  this  graspable  narrative  there  be  added  "  a  popular  state- 
ment of  the  worth  of  the  evidence  "  produced,  or  to  be  produced,  on 
either  side,  and  the  whole  be  brougnt  into  a  unity  perceptible  at  a 
glance,  or  nearly  so,  the  minds  of  ordinary  men  will  frequently  be 
found  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinions  founded  upon  it,  and  will  be 
prepared  to  bold  it  as  true.  By  the  addition  of  a  few  salutary 
phrases  of  illustration,  appealing  to  the  case  as  their  own,  and 
oearing  reference  to  their  own  positions  or  occupations,  a  "  cogency 
of  appucation  "  may  be  imparted  to  the  view  taken  which  will  mate- 
rially affect  the  decision  oi  the  occupants  of  the  box. 

It  often  happens  that  opinions  are  actively  in  process  of  dissemi- 
nation among  certain  classes  regarding  specific  laws,  and  their  ordi- 
nary operations.  When  these  opinions  can  be  brought  relevantly 
to  bear  upon  the  question  at  issue,  they]  have  a  ^eat  effect  in  swaying 
the  mind  towards  or  from  a  given  decision.    Of  course, 

**  He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place. 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  np^ 

and  this  last  shift  is  most  frequently  employed  in  the  worst  or  least 
hopeful  cases ;  yet  it  forms  a  most  effectual  aid  in  eloquence,  and 
may  even  in  some  cases  cause  opinion  to  weigh  "  double,  as  voice 
and  echo,"  in  the  settlement  of  the  jurors*  decision.  The  success 
of  such  an  element  of  address  will  most  commonly  be  in  proportion 
to  the  apparently  casual  and  unimportant  manner  in  which  it  is 
introduced  and  applied,  though  at  other  times  the  potency  of  it  will 
altogether  depend  on  its  being  thrown  into  vigorous  prominence. 
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and  dwelt  npon  with  persistency.  The  "  appeal  to  the  expediency 
of  the  law,"  though  valid  as  an  elocutionary  topic,  requires  mncn 
care,  and  is  yery  apt  to  be  unwarily  overdone.  This  is  to  be 
avoided. 

Juries  are  theoretically  said  to  be  arbiters  as  regards  the  facts  of 
a  ease.  They  never  in  practice  confine  themselves  to  this  mere 
paltry  office ;  they  continually  concern  themselves  with  the  effects 
of  their  verdicts  ;— 

**  0  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  daj'a  basinees,  ere  it  Gomel " 

It  ia  human  and  humane  to  do  so ;  they  cannot  avoid  the  thought. 
Bat  this  very  tendency  and  leaning  supplies  the  adroit  forensic 
orator  with  an  occasion  for  a  tirade  of  protestation,  or  for  a  tissue 
of  popular  oratory,  the  more  successful  that  it  is  unacknowledged. 
JDries  have  no  special  culture.  They  are  unskilled,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  the  arts  of  sophistry.  They  are  placed  in  a  position  which 
makes  them  peculiarly  alive  to  rhetorical  artifices.  Their  emotions 
are  all  astir.  The  beat  of  their  hearts  is  quickened,  and  the  activity 
of  their  feelings  is  irrepressibly  excited.  They  are  prone  to  the 
movement  of  the  j^assions.  If  the  orator  is  skilnil,  and  soothes  their 
reanon  ^hile  he  stirs  their  feelinp;s,  he  can  almost  lead  them  as  and 
whithersoever  he  would.  This  is  a  matter  to  be  noted,  however, 
not  by  forensic  orators  alone,  but  by  those  who,  as  jurymen,  are 
Bahject  to  its  influences ;  for  they  too  nave  an  interest,  and  ought  to 
make  it  a  positive  duty  to  know  the  tricks  and  manners  of  forensic 
orators,  that  they  may  guard  against  their  wiles,  and  guide  them- 
selves warily  in  their  search  for  truth. 

We  hoped,  on  commencing  to  write  this  paper,  to  be  able  to 
include  within  its  compass  a  fair  though  brief  exposition  of  the  whole 
lynopsis  of  the  elements  of  forensic  eloquence.  Matters,  however, 
of  great  weight  and  moment,  as  we  think,  lie  before  us,  which  it 
would  not  be  wise  in  us,  for  the  reader's  sake,  to  hold  back.  We 
are  therefore  reluctantly  compelled  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  our 
readers,  while  -we  adjourn  the  discussion  of  this  topic  till  another 
opportunity  offers.  The  eloquence  of  the  bar  has  had  volumes 
deToted  to  it ;  yet  we  hope  that  these  observations  of  ours  may  not 
be  deemed  superfluous.  Eloquence  in  every  phase  of  life  possesses 
power.  A  pleasing  or  a  spirited  delivery  of  thought  affects  all, 
more  or  less — the  young,  the  old,  the  thoughtful,  the  thoughtless, 
the  philosopher  ana  the  man  of  the  world,  the  judge  and  the  jury- 
man, the  client  and  the  public.  To  know  why  this  is,  and  how  ita 
forces  are  got  up,  is  an  acquirement  not  less  useful,  as  we  believe^ 
^  the  reflective  and  reading  citizen,  than  to  the  bustling  practitioner 
^  the  courts  of  what  ought  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  civil  rights  of 
man— the  law. 

8.N. 
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CAK  MEMBERS  OF  CHEISTIAN  CHUBCHES  CONSIST- 
ENTLY  TAKE  PART  IN  THE  SHAKSPERE  TKR- 
CENTENARY  MOVEMENT? 

AFFIBMATITB  ABTICLE. — III. 

Wb  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  negative  on  this  question 
will  be  found  to  epriog  from  a  miseonoepti^m  of  Uie  requirements 
of  the  christian  life. 

Christianity,  while  it  effects  changes  in  the  nature  of  man,  pre* 
duces  no  change  of  essence.  It  gives  a  new  bent  to  all  the  facultieo^ 
a  new  purpose  to  life,  a  great  object  of  love;  but  the  Christiaa 
retains  the  same  human  qualities  as  before ;  the  affections  and  the 
passions  that  stir  the  bosoms  of  his  fellows,  in  him  are  not  extiu- 
guished.  He  is  subject  still  to  human  frailties  and  temptatioDSy 
and  his  sympathy  with  his  kind  is  not  diminished  but  deepened. 
Christianity  was  never  intended  to  make  men  ascetics  or  hermits, 
but  to  enlarge  their  interest  in  their  kind,  making  them  more  active 
and  earnest  workers  in  their  station,  moving  among  men,  and  shed* 
ding  a  hallowing  influence  wherever  their  presence  is  found.  They 
are  not  removed  from  the  world,  but  have  become  the  light  of 
the  world  and  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  are  to  be  known  and  felt 
by  lives  operative  and  powerful  among  their  fellows. 

This  question  touches  every  Christian,  but  most  of  all  the  minister 
of  the  gospel,  for  his  decision  will  be  the  guide  of  himdreds.  The 
office  of  the  christian  ministry  is  the  most  solemnly  res]x>n8ible  that 
man  can  undertake,  and,  for  the  adequate  fulfilment  of  its  duties, 
demands  aualifications  varied  and  extensive.  A  heart  renewed, 
fired  with  love  to  Christ,  and  deeply  concerned  for  the  salvation  of 
others,  is  a  good  thing  to  commence  with ;  but  he  who  is  most  thus 
impressed  will  feel  most  strongly  that  something  further  is  needed. 
All  excellence  will  be  unavailing  without  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  but  this  supposed,  he  will  be  the  most  successful  who  pos- 
sesses the  greatest  intelligence.  He  who  would  be  exclusively  the 
servant  of  his  divine  Master,  and  yet  be  "  all  things  to  all  men,'* 
must  have  quick  sensibilities ;  he  must  know  much  oT  the  daily  life 
of  men,  including  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  trials  and  miseries, 
their  joys,  their  ruling  passions,  and  how  most  liable  to  be  assailed 
and  overcome  by  temptation;  he  who  would  be  "wise  as  the 
serpent  yet  harmless  as  the  dove  "  must  be  exact  in  observation, 
watchful  of  opportunities,  and  prudent  in  their  use  ;  he  who  would 
"  speak  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  and  yet  not  be  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  **  casting  his  pearls  before  swine,"  must  display  sound  judg- 
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ment  and  keen  diseritnination.  And  the  foundation  of  all  these 
requirements  is  a  liTin^,  comprehensire  charity,  a  tender,  sympa* 
tbetie  sonl,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  vith  human  nature.  The 
two  first  Christianity  itself  should  bestow ;  but  how  shall  he  arrive 
at  the  third?  He  may  learn  much  hj  observation,  but  he  may 
ieam  qnicker  and  learn  more  by  drawing  from  the  experience  of 
others ;  and  in  Shakspere  ho  has  an  instructor  of  unequalled  depth 
and  skill,  from  whom  he  may  derive  lessons  that  will  stand  him  in 
hourly  serrice. 

The  Bible  is  the  revelation  of  certain  special  truths — the  most 
important  for  man  to  know, — but  it  is  not  the  fountain  or  repository 
of  ererr  truth.  Much  of  its  teaching,  also,  is  not  to  bo  oelieYed 
»imply  becanse  it  is  contained  in  the  book,  but  because  we  find  it 
to  be  in  accordance  with  actual  fact.  In  its  teaching  as  regards  the 
satore  of  man  it  appeals  to  our  own  hearts  for  attestation,  and  we 
assent  because  we  feel  and  witness  its  correctness.  It  leaves  much  to 
be  supplemented  by  individual  experience,  to  be  confirmed  and  ela- 
cidate<i  by  the  occurrences  of  life,  to  be  worked  out  by  reasoning  and 
reflection ;  and  nowhere  will  many  of  its  truths  be  seen  thus  illustrated 
with  so  much  strength,  minuteness,  and  perfection  as  in  the  por- 
traitures of  Shakspere.  Never  have  we  Imd  such  accurate  delinea- 
tioBs  of  character,  never  such  an  unfolding  of  man's  inner  being. 
His  creations  have  almost  the  vividness  of  reality,  whilst  we  h^ve 
ike  advantage  of  beholding  all  the  springs  of  conduct  laid  bare, 
ind  the  mind  thinking,  feeling,  working,  as  it  were,  under  our  own 
▼ery  conacionsness.  ISo  man  can  read  Shakspere  without  perceiv- 
ing an  image  drawn,  more  or  less  complete,  of  himself.  The  passions 
that  agitate  us,  that  impel  us  to  action,  that  prompt  us  to  sin,  that 
effect  our  ruin,  are  exhibited  with  a  faithfulness  that  carries  imme- 
diate conviction.  The  first  seed  of  an  evil  design  injected  into  the 
mind,  its  growth  and  expansion  till  it  takes  nossession  of  the  entire 
•oul,  overpowering  all  restraining  motives  of  prudence  or  virtue,  its 
final  and  fatal  consummation,  are  all  clear  before  us.  He  guides 
s&d  guards  us  by  revealing  our  danger,  and  the  mortal  consequences 
attehding  our  unsubdued  desires.  He  is  not  wanting  in  positive 
incitements  to  virtue  either,  or  in  showing  us  what  is  truly  noble. 
He  gased  through  and  through  the  soul;  he  saw  it  as  it  really 
exists,  good  and  evil  interjoined;  its  subtlest  moods  could  not 
escape  his  searching  scrutiny,  and  in  words  of  power  he  has  con- 
veved  to  us  the  impression  of  what  he  saw. 

"Fot  these  reasons  the  characters  of  Shakspere  are  an  invaluable 
study  for  all, — not  the  less,  but  rather  the  more,  for  the  Christian 
than  for  others.  Much  also  may  be  urged,  outside  of  the  express 
iscnlcation  of  moral  lessons,  on  account  of  the  charm  of  his  style, 
his  felicity  of  expression,  his  masterly  use  of  language,  his  enchant- 
mg  imagery.  AH  these  will  fumisn  tools  to  the  Christian,  and 
especial^  to  him  who  is  a  worker,  and  seeks  to  acquire  every  means 
for  gaining  the  ear  to  Qod'a  message,  and  carrying  it  wiUi  foroe  to 
the  heart. 
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It  will  not  do  to  retort  that  the  Bible  will  inform  you  of  man's 
nature,  furnish  you  with  powerful  languaj^e,  an  ener^j^etic  and  chaste 
style,  and  sublime  images.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  depreciate  aught 
of  its  excellence,  yet  we  say  it  is  not  to  be  made  all  in  aXL  in  these 
things,  even  as  they  are  not  its  chief  intent.  There  are  numberless 
subsidiary  means  to  be  employed  for  the  furtherance  of  its  purpose, 
and  the  Christian  is  not  to  be  excused  for  neglecting  anything  that 
will  assist  him  in  his  labour. 

We  have  said  that  the  Bible  is  the  revelation  of  certain  special 
truths,  but  not  of  all  truth;  and  there  is  much  that  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  its  design  in  revelation,  that  is  yet  very 
requisite  to  be  known,  and  may  be  applied  for  the  support  of  its 
facts  or  the  enforcement  of  its  precepts.  All  truth,  moreover,  ia 
worthy  of  searching  out  for  its  own  sake,  and  in  its  acquisition  we 
must  face  many  things  that  are  inimical  both  to  faith  and  morality. 
So,  also,  to  be  fitted  to  cope  with  the  infidelity  and  sinfulness  of  the 
present  day — to  be  able  to  combat  all  existent  forms  of  error — to 
reach  to  all  the  arguments  of  scientific  and  philosophic  cavillers — 
to  address  one*s  self  to  the  high  intelligence  of  our  times,  we  must 
read  many  books  that  are  far  worse  in  their  tendency  than  Shak- 
spere,  with  all  his  faults.  If  we  are  to  read  nothing  and  study 
nothing  but  what  pure  morality  and  strict  conformity  to  scriptural 
doctrines  will  recommend,  our  list  of  books  must  be  very  meagre, 
and  after  all  we  shall  never  be  sure  that  we  have  not  transgressed. 
This  must  not  be  strained  into  a  plea  for  reading  everything  that 
may  be  written,  for  if  the  known  object  or  effect  of  a  book  be  to 
imdermine  our  faith,  to  vitiate  our  morals,  to  pander  to  our  lustful 
appetites,  it  may  be  an  absolute  sin  for  us  to  peruse  it,  but  the 
works  of  Shakspere  certainly  do  not  come  under  this  category. 
We  have  spoken  here  as  if  the  mere  reading  of  Shakspere  would 
settle  the  question  under  debate,  and  so  we  think  it  will ;  for  to 
read  and  take  the  benefit  of  his  works,  and  yet  refuse  a  public 
acknowledgment  of  the  debt,  would  be  hypocritical  and  unjust. 

Can  it  be  pretended  that  it  would  have  been  better  had  these 
writings  of  Shakspere  never  existed?  Apart  from  their  own  in- 
trinsic worth,  are  we  not  indebted  to  them  for  many  of  the  finest 
thoughts  of  other  authors,  for  acute  criticisms  and  expositions,  in 
themselves  gems  of  price  P  Have  we  as  men  been  debased,  and  has 
our  literature  been  corrupted  by  themP  Have  they  not  given  a 
tone  to  our  literature,  imparting  much  of  its  strength  and  freedom, 
and  adorning  it  with  countless  beauties  ?  Has  not  Shakspere  been 
the  educator  of  our  thinkers,  our  poets,  our  orators,  ourselves  P 
Yes,  his  sentiments  have  kindled  our  emotions,  his  thoughts  have 
lived  in  our  hearts,  evoking  and  begetting  other  thoughts.  Would 
it,  then,  have  been  better  had  these  writings  never  appeared  P  We 
dare  not  assert  it ;  the  genius  was  God-ffiven,  if  not  altogether  and 
in  the  strictest  sense  God-devoted,  and  we  dare  not  wish  that  it 
had  never  lived,  or  that  its  productions  were  for  ever  exterminated. 
But  this  is  what  our  opponents  practically  maintain,  for  we  repeat 
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tlMt  to  read  him  in  priraie  and  to  refnse  to  avow  it  in  public,  to 
take  the  ^ift  but  turn  our  backs  upon  the  generous  giver,  would  be 
shamefully  inconsistent  and  ungrateful. 

On  this  last  ground,  however,  S.  S.  meets  us.  He  has  never  read 
Sbakspere,  and  considers  him  unfit  for  perusal,  so  that,  of  course, 
no  one  else  ought  to  have  read  him,  ana  all  the  benefit  or  ble88ing 
flowing  to  the  world  from  his  creations  had  better  have  perished. 
We  are  happy  to  know  that  there  are  not  many  who  will  unite  with 
him  in  this ;  but.  as  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue,  does  not  his 
ignorance  disqualify  him  from  judging  P  We  affirm  that  it  does ; 
and  though  he  may  tell  us  that  he  has  learnt  exactly  what  Shakspere 
is  by  proxy,  and  can  confide  in  the  truthfulness  of  his  reporters,  we 
reply  ne  may  indeed  gain  correct  information  respecting  the  ble- 
mishes of  his  plays,  but  what  can  he  know  of  the  sterling  beauties 
that  enrich  them  P  Will  he  take  our  report  of  the  latter  P  or  will 
he  believe  what  thousands,  including  many  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
and  theologians,  men  of  undoubted  cnristian  life,  declare  concerning 
tbem,  and,  if  so,  will  he  accept  our  conclusion  P  ^o ;  for  he  "  would 
not  consider  the  greatest  excellence  these  works  may,  unknown  to 
him,  contain,  to  be  any  compensation  for  their  known  evils."  This 
nay  seem  to  settle  tne  pomt,  but  in  reality  it  is  far  otherwise. 
Such  a  decision  may  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  head,  but  the  heart 
is  far  more  concerned  in  the  matter.  The  power  of  Shakspere's 
writings  must  be  felt,  the  impression  they  make  upon  the  heart 
must  be  experienced,  to  entitle  any  one  to  pronounce  upon  this 
matter,  for  without  this  he  can  have  no  just  conception  of  what 
they  are.  If  S.  S.  is  afraid  of  being  tainted  by  their  perusal,  why 
not  have  provided  himself  with  one  of  the  expurgated  editions 
(6owdler*s,  Chambers',  &c.),  in  which  every  objectionable  line  and 
word  has  been  omitted,  and  so  have  qualified  himself  in  some  sort 
for  the  tai(k  he  took  upon  him  P  Wiu  he  do  it  before  making  his 
reply  P  If  not,  we  must  still  deny  hb  competence  to  give  a  judg- 
ment If  he  does,  and  feels  not  moved  by  the  passion,  elevated  by 
the  sublimity,  charmed  by  the  fancy,  invigorated  by  the  noble  sen- 
timents, struck  by  the  lifelike  representation,  we  should  refuse  still 
more  positively  to  admit  his  capacity  to  judge,  for  we  should  know 
him  to  be  destitute  of  many  of  the  best  and  tenderest  feelings  that 
distinguish  our  humanity.  But  if  he  feels  all  this,  yet  still  holds  to 
what  he  has  exj>reesed,  though  we  might  not  concur  in  his  opinion, 
we  should  certainly  listen  to  him  with  considerably  more  de&rence 
than  we  do  at  present. 

Christians  are  not  to  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Shakspere 
tercentenary  movement,  because  they  are  to  be  a  **  peculiar  people"  1 
It  is  true  they  would  display  a  peculiarity  in  abstaining  from  it, 
bat  whether  this  is  the  kind  of  peculiarity  meant  by  the  apostle  may 
be  strongly  doubted.  We  believe  that  men  frequently  mistake  what 
the  peculiarity  is  that  should  characterize  their  christian  profession. 
It  is  not  accomplished  by  clothing  themselves  in  a  strait  jacket  of 
negative  yirtue,  holdmg  themselves  aloof  to  the  utmost  possible 
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extent  from  all  who  are  not  of  a  similar  habit,  and  finally  thanking 
God  they  are  "  not  as  other  men  are."  We  do  not  say  this  lightly, 
nor  would  we  wound  any  sensitive  christian  conscience,  or  deride 
its  sincere  scruples ;  and  we  condemn  quite  as  severely  that  con- 
formity to  the  world  which  too  many  manifest,  and  which  leaves  no 
difierence  between  the  professor  and  the  worldling  but  the  mere 
name.  Christians  are  to  be  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works,  and  one  of  their  best  works  will  be  the  cultivation  and  exhi- 
bition of  a  lar^e  charity,  that  will  lead  them  to  pardon  much,  that 
raunteth  not  itself,  and  that  thioketh  no  evil  where  not  evidently 
designed.  •  We  are  convinced  that  Christianity  does  not  require  the 
repression  of  all  affectionate  sympathies  of  the  heart,  its  noole  aspi- 
rations, or  even  its  mirthful  fancies,  and  these  chords  Shakspere 
will  always  touch,  and  in  him  will  meet  with  a  loving  response.  He 
will  never  cease  to  be  read,  he  will  know  neither  decay  nor  falling, 
for  he  speaks  to  our  instincts,  and  the  purest  soul  would  be  adSected 
by  his  utterances. 

From  the  strain  in  which  8.  S.  writes,  we  apprehend  that  he  has 
got  an  exaggerated  if  not  altogether  erroneous  idea  of  what  is 
involved  in  the  recognition  of  this  Shakspere  tercentenary  celebra- 
tion. It  is  neither  the  canonization  nor  apotheosis  of  the  jcenius  or 
the  man  that  is  contemplated.  It  is  a  tribute  of  praise,  rightfbllj 
due  to  the  poet's  great  merit — a  tribute  that  gratitude  will  delight 
to  render,  that  no  envy  can  grudge,  and  that  Christianity  does  not 
forbid.  It  does  not  follow  that  those  who  take  part  in  it  muat 
sanction  the  grossness  of  some  of  his  pieces,  as  well  as  the  theatrical 
representation  of  plays.  Who  woiild  not  vrish  that  the  poet's 
writings  were  clear  of  those  spots  that  disfigure  them,  and  that  give 
occasion  for  this  discussion  P  Is  S.  S.  charitable  in  imputing  to  all 
those  who  recognize  this  movement  the  approval,  eitner  open  or 
tacit,  of  all  those  evils  he  enumerates  P  We  may  say,  with  Ben 
Jonson,  "  Would  that  Shakspere  had  blotted  out  a  thousand  lines  ;** 
but  we  should  not,  therefore,  withhold  our  commendation  from 
what  is  worthy.  As  to  the  stage,  the  writer  would  be  as  little 
inclined  as  S.  S.  to  visit  it  as  now  ordered,  but  he  does  not  feel  that 
the  acknowledgment  of  Shakspere's  merit  on  the  occasion  of  this 
celebration  necessitates  or  implies  his  approbation  of  the  theatre. 
Hannah  More,  the  Bev.  Wm.  Mason,  tne  Bev.  Henry  Hart  Mil- 
man,  and  many  others,  whose  Christianity  would  not  be  generally 
questioned,  have  written  plays,  and  ChristianB  uncountaole  have 
read  them,  but  never  thought  thereby  of  "  sanctioning  the  stage, 
with  all  its  attendant  evils,  evils  which  comprehend  indecent  expres- 
sions, licentious  gestures,*'  &c.,  as  S.  S.  would  charge  upon  them. 

Christians,  again,  are  to  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil,  bat 
we  are  satisfied  that  their  conduct  in  countenancing  this  movement 
would  not  be  misinterpreted,  as  S.  S.  imagines.  As  in  every  mat- 
ter, some  few  might  maliciously  sneer  at  mem,  but  these  would  be 
subjected  to  just  scorn  from  the  people  at  large;  they  may  be 
despised  by  the  Christian,  and,  what  is  more,  their  aocusations  maj 
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be  mifficiently  disprored.  The  rigid  oyeT-rip^bteousness  that  would 
dnir  close  its  skiits,  and  fly  all  connectioD  with  the  moYement,  cen- 
inring,  as  incoD  sis  tent  and  a  scandal  to  their  profession,  all  Ghrif* 
tians  who  engage  in  it,  would  be  as  likely  to  create  injury  to  tha 
cause  of  true  Christianity  as  any  supposed  laxity  attending  its 
obseryance. 

But  whateyer  be  the  opinion  come  to  by  the  readers  of  thii 
magazine,  we  rejoice  to  know  that  there  will  be  found  multitudes  of 
Christians,  including  ministers,  who  will  identify  themselyes  with 
tiiis  demonstration.  They  will  do  it  because  the^  feel  and  know 
that  unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.  The^  will  do  it  becaujM 
ibey  are  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  the  Christian*  who  cried,— 

**  Seise  upon  truth  where'er  ^tia  foand. 
Among  yofXT  friends,  amoDg  year  foes, 
On  christian  or  on  heathen  ground, — 
The  flower'a  divine  where'er  it  growa;** 

lad  they  know  that  in  Shakspere  is  a  store  of  truth  that  it  would 
be  a  moral  crime  to  destroy,  and  foolishness  not  to  use.  They  will 
io  it»  feeling  themselves  acquitted  in  their  own  conscience  from  all 
intent  of  e^  and  justified  by  the  examnle  of  the  great  apostle,t 
who  eyen  incorporated  the  sentiment  ana  words  of  a  tragedy  bj 
a  heathen  poet  with  the  truths  dictated  by  the  Holy  Gnost,  in 
writings  that  were  to  descend  to  latest  ages  as  the  guide  and 
tnstniction  of  the  followers  of  Christ. 
Jl^wick.  J.  £.  C. 

NSOATiyB  ABTICLX.— III. 

Ov  reading  the  two  negatiye  articles  in  this  discussion  I  was 
itmdc  with  the  thought  that,  logically,  the  case  was  complete  and 
aaanswerable.  The  quotations  from  the  Christian's  statute-book 
sre  pertinent,  clear,  and  decisiye ;  the  main  and  principal  grounds 
of  objection  are  plainly  stated,  and  properly  (tnough  not  yery 
powerfully)  enforced. 

On  the  other  side  I  find  elaborate  plausibilities,  human  judg- 
oents  and  customs,  clever,  smooth  artifices  to  make  *'  the  worse 
ttipear  the  better  reason;"  yet  at  the  same  time  they  admit 
uat  there  are  many  things  objectionable  in  their  hero,  and  that^ 
except  there  be  much  omission,  expurgation,  and  amending,  he  is 
aot  only  "no  better,"  but  in  fact  not  so  good,  as  he  might  be. 
flcraped,  uared,  and  pruned,  he  may  be  made  presentable,  no 
doubt,  and  we  are  coolly  asked  to  celebrate  the  praises,  not  of 
Sbakspere  as  he  was  300  years  ago,  but  as  he  is  now,  or  perchance 
may  be  made  with  a  little  more  trouble  and  care.  Oar  opponents 
ihonld  call  it  the  "  anniversary,"  not  "  tercentenary,"  because  it  is 
Ihe  Shakspere  of  last  year,  not  of  300  years  ago,  they  wish  to  cele- 
brate. This  is  a  plausible  way  of  getting  out  of  some  of  the  diffl- 
•olties  of  the  position ;  but  it  has  others  that  are  peculiarly  its  own, 

•  Dr.  Watts.  t  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xr.  38. 
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one  of  which  is,  where  k  the  standard  by  which  we  may  go  P  If 
we  had  a  pope — I  mean  a  literary  pope— to  expurgate  all  the  herety 
•ad  no  more,  we  might  know  what  we  were  about.  No  doabt»  by 
nnming,  and  enough  of  it,  what  is  objectionable  may  be  got  rid  o]^ 
but  then  it  is  not  Shakspere  we  admire,  but  what  there  is  left  of 
bim. 

ThoM  brings  us  to  another  difficulty.  Supposing  this  correcting 
to  be  correctlT  done,  would  Shakspere  be  anj  longer  Shah^^per*? 
tPor  good  or  ror  evil  we  have  no  right  to  mutilate  a  man's  works  m 
a  way  he  would  have  condemned,  and  still  call  them  his.  If  Shaks- 
pere were  to  reappear,  I  very  much  question  whether  he  would 
endorse  the  liberties  taken  with  his  works,  or  join  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  own  birthday  on  the  terms  our  opponents  propose. 

These  are  some  of  the  logical  difficulties  that  our  opponents  should 
point  us  the  way  out  of,  if  they  expect  us  to  accept  tneir  estimate  of 
Shakspere  as  the  true  one,  based,  as  it  confessedly  is,  on  a  mate- 
iMIy  altered  yemion  of  his  works.  I  hare  read  Shakspere ;  I  hmf9 
Heen  eome  of  Ms  beat  tragedies  performed ;  I  like  bun  weVL  eAiiiigk 
le  read  him  Ojif^ain  as  time  and  <^portuni1^  may  serfe ;  I  oan  apprsi- 
ttale  the  eocial  advantages  we  have  denred  from  his  wosrics,  MT  It 
ireie^oaly  that  they  have  helped  to  supersede  the  brutalities  of  €be 
%ear-^arden  and  t^e  cruelties  of  the  cockpit,  but,  as  a  cfcnstiasi  Maa» 
t  ebjeet  to  the  glorification  of  Shakspere,  because  Bhakejpeffe^ 
highest  idea  of  good  is  not  the  christian  idea.  That  he  has,  m  the 
motft  mmple,  terse,  and  forceful  language,  described  the  muhilWin 
and  erer-yarying  power  and  force  of  passion,  and  so  far  pleased  and 
instructed,  I  freen^  own,  I  am  wilhng  to  admit  that  his  playe  are 
as  little,  perhaps  less,  objectionable  than  any  of  our  older  standard 
trttters.  But  amusement  and  secular  instruction  are  secondary  to 
l^e  Christian ;  his  work  is  to  save  souls, — first  his  own,  and  next  hiib 
neighbour's.  Now  I  would  ask.  When  a  man  is  most  in  earnest  m 
iSbh  work,  does  he  ever  call  in  the  mighty  genius  of  Shakspere  to 
help  himP  and  until  the  chief  objects  of  christian  anxiety  and 
activity  have  become  subordinated  to  tbe  mental  and  secular, 
Shakspere  stands  but  small  chance  of  glorification.  "No  doubt  the 
itfluenoe  Shakspere  has  exerted,  not  omy  on  the  drama  but  also  on 
llioBe  who  have  read  his  works,  is  in  most  cases  good ;  but  the  good 
$8  small  and  the  evil  great — a  few  grains  of  wheat  in  a  heap  oT 
ehafi*.  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  good  itself  does  not  lead  towards 
higher  good — at  any  rate,  not  at  all  to  the  Christian's  good.  Tbib 
frequenters  of  the  theatre  and  the  admirers  of  Shakspere  are  no 
neftT^r  a  preparation  for  heaven  than  if  they  had  never  heard  ctf 

tim-  ... 

It  may  be  said  that  to  humanize  and  civilize  is  a  great  good; 

tiiat  to  improve  man's  mental  capabilities  is  a  great  good :  but  I 

want  to  know  what  proportion  is  possible  between  the  paltry  thinge 

of  this  life,  and  the  deathless  reahties.  though  "unseen,"  of  anothelr 

world.    The  working  out  of  this  problem  might  bring  out  the 

startling  result,  that  the  feeblest  man  who  brings  one  soul  bade  to 
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Goi  it  move  wortihj  of  honovr  than  Bhakspere.  I  ean  imdeaEstaBi 
boir  dmnatists,  acton,  literary  Biea,  autbora,  aad  all  thair  kindred 
iribei,  bow  doWa  to  fihakapere  aa  their  idol;  hii  aoeoeM  alone 
vonld  pioeiira  this  homage  from  them.  I  can  wdentaad,  too* 
that  larger  bat  more  eontemptiUe  class,  who  shoot  with  the  litararT' 
idanea,  in  hopes,  by  the  loudness  of  their  praises,  to  take  eredit  for 
anderstandiog  the  merits  of  the  hero  of  the  day. 

^0  doubt  when,  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  the  Ephesians 
ihonted  "  Great  is  Diana !  "  they  thought  it  a  safb  and  respectable 
eiy ;  and  if  they  did  not  know  why  they  cried,  they  beliered  they 
ihoald  get  credit  for  knowledge  and  great  zeal  too.  I  wonder 
^Mker  this  hubbub  will  appear  move  respeetaUe  than  that  ooe  a 
^onsand  years  henee. 

I  say  I  can  underataad  the  stir  these  people  make,  bi^  I  eaimo^ 
andenttaod  the  grounds  on  whl^  a  i^instian  man  deems  himsek 
sailed  upoo  to  honour  Shakspere.  I  hare  no  wish,  by  theaeobserw 
vstieve,  to  unehristiasuse  all  the  numerona  elasses  spoken  of|  but 
tteir  Chriatiaaity  has  grown  nominal  and  traditional  while  their 
Ktanry  tastes  are  more  or  less  ooltivated.  Shakspere  ia  s^dW 
and  the  Bible  neglected.  We  therefore  appeal  from  Shafcaperiam 
iftudettfes  to  BiUe  students  as  to  what  ehnatiaoi  loen  aaj  eoaaist- 
SBtly  do.  It  woold  have  knit  thia  diaeuiaion  much  eleairev  if  our 
s^^pODsnta  had  brought  us  obripture  warrant  Inr  what  ther  advise 
« to  do.  Look  alt  **  Elpisticoa, '  for  ioatanee,  joatifyiiig  tae  aouv^ 
tffity  OB  the  aoore  of  ita  oeiimp  a  searriiooa  age,  iatinuKting  that  wha^ 
vas  groaa  was  diarffeable  on  the  age,  and  what  was  good  Keiooiced  t(^ 
kiaiMf,  and  that  tne  good  iasogood  thatweoua^tnelto«mqplAi^ 
at hariag  a  litUe  dirt  to  take  with  it:  besides,  u  we  do  aio.  its  this 
Mtlar,  we  are  grarely  informed  that  we  do  so  in  that  highest  eaA 
Wst  ef  eompany— the  roTerends  and  riffht  reTevepda  ere  wUh  «i* 
J«  ftr  one,  do  not  £rel  a  whit  safer  in  snm  eompany  in  thia  maltar. 

fiaa  it  not  been  matter  of  ^to  doubt  with  the  beet  asul  aobM 
sf  men,  whether  it  is  at  all  wiae  toriak  the  o<HTuption  of  eir  y«uth 
W  the  study  of  the  classics,  at  any  rato  in  their  present  stated 
itiothen  hai^  wept,  and  fathers  shuddered,  as  the  time  came  for 
sahjeeting  their  ohildrea  to  sueh  corrupting  inflnenoes.  Again  and 
Igun  baa  protest  and  remonstrance  arisen,  and  yet  the  impurUy  is 
eoirtinDed,  to  taint  yoving  life  at  its  earliest  dawn ;  a^d  now  the 
sadatonoe  of  filtii  here  is  to  be  taken  as  auffioient  reason  lor  honour- 
lag  aeorrilit^  elsewhere.  Could  we  not  indude  Ovid»  Hora^, 
Jurenal.  and  Co.,  in  lliis  jubilee,  and  sing  their  praises  together  P 

Where  did  "  Elpietioos  get  his  notion  of  the  present  puritgr  ef 
Ibe  theatre  from?  It  may  be  2eff#5rrosf  than  it  was  in  a  former  age, 
and  ihat  ia  all  thai  can  be  said  in  praise  of  it.  There  are  exeepiaSofi 
fee  aU  rules ;  and  there  ma^  be  a  few  persons  who  go  frequently, 
md  yet  preaerre  their  punty«  or,  at  any  rato,  their  nespeotobility. 
But  aa  a  rule,  it  is  a  plaice  of  resort  for  profligato  men  end  shame* 
-women,  lads  growing  pr^tnaturely  old  in  sin,  and  blaokguard 
living  by  mnr  wits.    A  plaoe  whose  pestilent  atmosphere  a 
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Tobiut  man  may  breathe  a  few  times  and  live ;  bnt  certain  spiritaal 
deatii  to  all  those  who  learn  to  lore  its  bewitching  inflaences. 

I  remember  to  have  read  a  justification  of  the  stage  by  Mr.  Bunn. 
on  the  score  of  its  morul  tendencies,  bat  I  certainly  never  expected  to 
Tead  a  panegyric  on  theatres  from  the  pen  of  one  unconnected  with 
the  stage.  1  think  Pollok  tolerably  describes,  and  answers,  too» 
all  such  attempts  at  justification  :— 

"  Some  have  thought,  and  said, — and  good  men  too,-^ 
The  theatre  mic ht  dn  eood.    And  oo  U  migkt ; 
But  then,  it  never  did.^ 

But  I  apprehend  that  more  people  are  disposed  to  f&te  Shak* 
•pere  on  account  of  his  literary  tnan  his  dramatic  excellencies; 
looking  to  reading  his  works,  rather  than  seeing  them  performed. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  his  surpassing  and  wonderful  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  matchless  mastery  of  his  own  Saxon  tongue. 

Yet  I  think  a  large  portion  of  his  popularity  is  owing, — at  anj  rate, 
bis  traditional  fame  rests  largely  on  the  fact,  that  he  engaged  hia 
powers  on  a  portion  of  our  own  history  that  was  very  interesting 
and  exciting  to  us  as  Englishmen. 

'  Shakspere's  ootem|>oraries  were  near  enough  the  events  he  drama* 
tiaed  to  oe  intensely  interested  in  the  characters  he  brought  on  the 
stage.  To  prove  not  only  that  this  was  the  case,  but  that  he  knew 
that  this  was  a  material  element  in  the  success  of  his  plays,  I  only 
need  advert  to  the  fact  that  many  of  his  historic  chu^acters  are 
iwisted  and  warned  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  that  aa 
hiatorio  portrait  by  Shakspere  is  either  handsomer  or  u^ier  than 
life,  just  as  it  might  be  supposed  to  suit  the  taste  of  Englishmen  to 
have  it.  That  as  F.  Cooper  and  W.  Scott  interested  their  re- 
spective countrymen  by  writing  of  eventful  times  but  very  recently 
passed,  so  Shakspere,  causing  to  live  again  many  of  the  moai 
remarkable  men  of  an  eventful  and  criticid  age,  haa  been,  and  still 
18,  admired  quite  as  much  from  interest  in  the  scenes  themselvea 
as  from  respect  for  his  powers. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  that  is  worth  a  thonght, 
Soman  generals  had  tneir  triumphs  to  reward  them,  and  to  en« 
courage  other  Boman  soldiers  to  become  victorious  generals.  X 
suppose  all  fdteing  and  laudation  has  some  such  prospective  view. 
"We  praise  nobility  and  greatness  in  those  that  are  ^one,  to  excite 
like  qualities  in  those  that  remain.  Indeed,  pimishment  reets 
mainly  on  the  same  basis.  Voltaire  said  we  shot  Admind  Byng 
**  to  encourage  the  others."  Are  we  then,  as  christian  men,  prepared 
to  hold  up  Shakupere  as  the  young  Christian's  model  P  Suppoee 
you  know  a  young  man  who  fears  God,  and  desires  to  serve  nxm 
.with  powers  of  mind  and  force  of  character  more  than  oommon, 
would  you  say  to  such  an  one,  "  Shakspere  haa  deserved  well  of  hia 
country,  follow  him"P  As  a  christian  man  you  would  not.  It 
were  an  invidious  task  (and  one  that  only  the  fulsome  laudation 
common  now-a-days  could  induce  one  to  undertake)    to  show 
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file  defects  that  pzevent  us  from  reco^izing  SIiakBpere's  daims  to 
be  considered  a  model  man.  What  aim  had  he  that  ooold  be  called 
great,  noble,  or  unBelfiahP  What  did  he  live  for, — ^himself  or 
othcm ;  his  own  good,  or  his  country's  P  What  mission  had  he  P 
Hie  general  answer  to  this  is,  Look  at  his  writings.  Bat  the* 
Boswer  is  deceptive.  Authors  put  nobler  sentiments  in  the  mouths 
of  some  of  their  characters  than  are  to  be  found  in  their  own  lires. 
Some  of  their  characters  are  better,  and  some  worse,  than  they  are 
themselves.  These  thoughts  are  very  suggestive,  but  not  at  all 
exhaustive  of  this  subject. 

Let  us,  then,  as  christian  men,  endeavour  to  remember  that  in  our 
Fftther*s  house  are  many  vessels,  some  for  honour,  and  some  for 
diihoDour,  and  that  while  knowledge,  mental  power,  and  versatility 
ef  tdents  are  great,  purity,  rectitude,  and  self-denial  are  greater. 

And  be  assured,  O  christian  brother,  the  nearer  thou  dost  follow 
snd  imitate  Christ  in  these  qualities,  the  less  likely  wilt  thou  be 
to  fall  down  and  worship  Shakspere,  the  hero  of  the  daj. 

W.  E. 
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DOES    CIVILIZATION    NECESSITATE 
DEMOEALIZATIONP 

AFFIBHiLTITB  JLBTICLB.— III. 

In  discussing  a  question  the  terms  of  which  are  relative  and 
ftbetract,  there  is  nothing  more  necessary  than  ri^d  definition  of 
the  tonus  involved.  Without  it,  each  forms  for  himself  an  idea  of 
the  meaning  and  application  of  them,  and  of  the  relation  he  imagines 
they  hear  to  each  other  $  both  varying  accordmg  to  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  reasoner,  and  both  erroneous  and  unpractical, 
Mid  therefore  leadiuj^— no  matter  how  logically  the  conclusion  may 
he  drawn — to  fallacious  and  untenable  results.  There  is,  perhaps, 
iu>  word  more  frequently  heard  in  the  present  daj  than  civilisation. 
**The  march  of  civilization,"  "The  results  of  civilization,"  are 
Bounded  on  all  sides.  We  hear  of  civilizing  agencies  with  various 
orsanizations,  and  slill  more  various  objects,  and  we  are  continuallr 
wed  upon  to  be  thankful  for  "the  blessings  of  civilization, 
^ow,  from  this  term  being  so  glibly  used,  we  might,  on  a  super- 
ficitl  estimate  of  the  case,  expect  to  find  that  the  meaning  and 
HipHcation  of  the  wo^d  were  rigidly  defined,  and  that  all  who 
twked  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  Ac,  would  know  exactly 
^hat  they  meant.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Few  attach 
^  distinct  application  at  all  to  the  words  they  utter ;  they  use 
them  because  others  do,  and  so  it  has  become  fashionable  to  telk  of- 
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iiie  "  nuurali  of  civiliiaiiQn."  The  word  is,  ia  fact,  tlie  watdbiravd 
of  tho  age;  bat,  beyond  its  usefulnefls  as  a  word  to  be  passed  ftooK 
moutb  to  mouth*  little  is  known  of  it,  and  less  is  cared  rar  ity  by  ihm 
mnltitode.  By  others,  who  hare  some  notion  that  words  are^  or 
oug^t  to  be,  the  signs  of  ideas,  the  meanings  attached  to  this  tcna 
ace  ▼axftovs,  and,  as  before  stated,  the  ideal  varies  with  each.  ^  Qofaam 
these  are  wbo  think  wealth  and  Inxniy  the  (diief  signs  of  omiisa^ 
tion  ;-^the  more  a  nation  increases  in  wealth,  the  more  Inzoriea  oaft 
be  indulged  in,  the  more  cirilized  it  becomes.  Others  there  sve 
who  conceive  that  the  great  inventions  and  discoveries  which  ksve 
taken  place  in  the  last  century  are  so  many  signs  of  the  progress  of 
eiviliztttion ;  that  steam  engines,  railroads,  jLrmstrong  and  Wliit- 
worth  guns  and  shells,  are  all  to  be  set  down  as  civilizing  agents. 
Others,  again,  imagine  that  refinement  of  manners,  studied  obserr* 
anoe  of  courtesy  and  etiquette  in  dealing  with  our  fellows,  constitote 
civilization,  and  that  the  nation  which  is  most  strict  in  their  ob* 
servance  must  be  ranked  as  the  most  civilized ;  others, — ^but  why 
enumerate  more  P  except  to  observe  that  some  combine  all  these, 
and  form  for  themselves  a  beau  ideal,  which  they  are  pleased  to 
term  civilization,  and  accordingly  give  a  beau  ideal  definition  of  the 
term,  which  is  made  to  include  all  that  is  good,  and  reject  all  that  is 
evil.  We  are  then  trinmphantly  asked  how  it  is  possible  that  civil- 
ization,  according  to  their  definition  of  it,  can  prodace  demoraliza^ 
tion  P  Sach  persons  tell  us  that  by  civilization  they  understand  a 
condition  of  society  in  which  there  is  perfect  liberty  of  thought  and 
action,  full  scope  tar  intellectual  culture ;  and  that  civilization  is 
the  perfecting  of  man  i^ysically,  socially,  and  intellectually.  Now 
this,  it  wiU  be  at  once  seen,  refers  to  that  ideal  state  of  civilization 
which  we  have  never  seen,  and  never  shall  see;  and,  therefore, 
arjpunents  founded  upon  such  a  definition  should  have  no  jdace  in 
this  debate.  If  man  be  perfect,  or  be  attaining  to  perfection,  lie 
cannot  be  in  a  state  of  demoralization  at  the  same  time.  Civilisa- 
tion, according  to  the  radical  meaning  of  the  term,  is  the  sooisL 
condition  of  men  in  states  and  cities,  the  congregating  of  men  in 
coimtries,  and  the  massing  together  of  communities  in  the  large 
towns  and  cities  in  those  countries.  The  American  Indian,  Ntm 
Zealander,  and  Australian,  do  not  form  themselves  into  n«tiQiis,  or 
mass  themselves  together  into  one  spot ;  and  we  have  to  consider 
whether  tbe  settlement  of  men  into  civil  communities,  and  their 
congregating  in  partieular  spots,  is  likely  to  lead  to  demoralization* 
We  assert  that  it  is ;  for, — 

1.  Wherever  men  congregate  together,  there  must  be  some 
leader  who  will  have  obtained  his  position  either  by  force  or  by 
the  sufirages  of  the  others.  Kow  it  is  plain  that  all  men  were 
originally,  and  would  be  so  lon^  as  they  remained  separate,  equid. 
When  they  form  themselves  mto  a  community  they  lose  this 
equality,  and  declare  themselves  willing  to  obey  the  behests  of 
otners.  Submission  to  an  equal  is  plainly  derogatory  to  the  natural 
dignity  of  man,  and  must  tiierefore  demoralize  him.    If  he  yield. 
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TohmUrilTy  it  is  equallj  derogatory  to  his  own  inherent  rights  & 
^prhHe  in  the  chief,  vhether  by  Buffra^e  or  force,  the  process  of  de« 
moralization  ia  rapid  and  certain.  We  all  know  the  eyils  of  power  ; 
thMl  its  watchwora  is  self-preservation,  and  extension  at  the  expense 
of  others ;  onpression  and  Dondage  of  the  subjects,  that  the  chief  mar 
be  **  inonar(Ui  of  all  he  surveys,'  and  hare  unbounded  licence  in  h(t 
own  actions.  Making  laws  for  others,  he  is  to  be  above  all  law* 
Instead  of  fulfilliog  the  moral  purpose  of  his  existence  by  develop** 
inj(  his  own  faculties  to  the  utmost,  and  giving  free  scope  for 
thoa«  of  others,  he  too  often  does  the  reverse  of  this — debases  him- 
self, and  degrades  his  subjects.  All  power  tends  to  absolutism. 
If  he  have  obtained  his  superi^ity  on  the  plea  of  "  might  being 
right,"  he  will  not  only  have  given  way  to  ail  those  propensities 
which  demoralize  man,  but  have  every  motive  to  cherish  and  still 
farther  develop  them. 

Communities  cannot  exist  without  obedience  to  law — the  law 
being  either  the  will  of  the  despot,  or  the  preserver  of  the  interests 
of  a  lew.  The  good — and  there  will  be  some  in  every  community- 
need  no  laws ;  laws  are  only  made  because  of  evil-doers ;  all  human 
law  is  punitive  and  prohibitive ;  but  the  law  makes  no  distinction 
of  persons ;  and  thus,  in  a  community  governed  by  laws,  the  good 
feel  their  existence  quite  ignored.  This  must  demoralize  both  the 
lawgivers  and  themselves.  Thus  civilization  in  its  rudest  fonn  is  ft 
demoralizing  agent. 

2.  Cwilizatum,  or  the  congregating  of  men  in  towns  and  cities^ 
demoralizes  them — 

(a)  Physically. — ^We  need  not  contrast  the  civilized  man  with 
the  savase  in  support  of  this  theory,  or  show  that  blows  which  would 
render  tne  civilized  man  senseless,  if  not  lifeless,  are  given  and 
taken  among  them  without  any  apparent  effect.  We  have  only  to 
take  any  professedly  civilized  countiy , — our  own,  for  example, — and 
contrast  the  denizen  of  the  town  witn  the  inhabitant  of  the  country. 
Which  has  the  healthier  body,  the  more  muscular  frame,  and  the 
g;reater  power  to  endure  physical  pain  P  Place  the  clerk  beside  the 
ploughman.  In  the  one  case,  the  ruddy  glow  of  health  and  con- 
tentment is  stamped  upon  every  feature  of  the  honest,  open  conn* 
tenance ;  in  the  other,  the  furrowed  brow,  sallow  cheek,  sunken 
eyct  and  bloodless  lip,  tell  of  close  confinement  in  an  unhealtiiv 
aianosphere,  of  harassmg  mental  labour,  of  disappointed  and  feverisn 
^bition.  In  a  hand-to-hand  encounter,  which  would  come  off 
isJ4or,  ox  which  would  endure  "punishment"  the  most  stoicallTP 
Tlieifttjftwer  is  obvious.  The  physical  condition  of  the  city  man  is  far 
hmw  i^h^  ,of  his  "  country  cousin.*'  The  rustic  has  also,  in  the 
generality  o^  .q^es,  a  longer  lease  of  life  than  his  city  friend ;  the 
per-oent^e  .ot  ;Daor,ta}ity  in  rural  districts  is  not  nearly  so  great  88 
in  crowded  town^  ai\4,citie8.  There  man  shortens  his  span  of  yeain 
instead  of  lengthening  them^ 

{b)  MoSAX»LY. — Tjie  ei9*ect  of  civil  communities  is  to  degrade  man 
^orallv.    We  neea  not  define  man's  moral  duties,  they  are  patent 
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to  all.  Where,  we  ask,  are  they  most  strictly  obserred,  In  the  citj' 
or  in  the  hamlet  P  In  the  one  case  we  have  each  indiyidnal  toilinf 
and  moiling,  bound  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  trade,  his  whole  soiQ. 
bent  on  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  striying  to  extract  the 
greatest  amount  of  work  from  his  drudges  at  the  least  possible 
expense  to  himself,  thereby  demoralizing  both  himself  and  tkem. 
In  his  heart  "  love  hath  no  place,  nor  natural  charity."  All,  ire 
are  thankful  to  say,  are  not  so ;  but  the  majority  are,  and  the  Terj 
nature  of  the  pursuit  has  a  tendency  to  harden  the  heart.  In.  tlie 
hamlet  we  find  "  health  and  plenty  cheer  the  labouring  swain." 

**  For  bim  ]ight  labour  spreads  her  wholesome  storei 
Just  gires  what  life  reqoires,  bat  gives  no  more  ; 
His  best  companioos,  inuooence  and  health. 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth." 

Contentment  and  benevolence  are  the  characteristics  of  the  country  ; 
dissatisfaction  and  selfishness  those  of  the  city.  Need  we  ask  which. 
demoralize  the  man  P  Sufiering,  privation,  and  death  are  so  common 
in  a  city,  that  they  are  looked  upon  by  the  inhabitants  as  matters  of 
oourse ;  and  things  which  ought  to  make  one  blush  for  one's  hum*- 
nity  are  treated  with  perfect  indifierence.  It  is  true  we  do  occ»- 
sionallT  hear  a  great  outcry  about  the  forsaken  and  starving  poor 
£rom  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  who  are  at  the  time  justly  indienant 
at  this  blot  on  their  escutcheon ;  but  it  soon  passes  away ;  wings 
^vert  to  their  old  state,  and  the  cry  has  been  useful  only  to  show 
how  much  oppression  and  suffering  do  exist  in  large  communities 
without  the  citizens  taking  any  notice  thereof. 

Of  the  vices  and  dangers  of  city  life,  as  compared  with  rural,  we 
need  not  speak.  There  is,  of  course,  temptation  everywhere,  in  tiie 
eloister  as  m  the  city ;  but  in  the  city  vice  is  open  and  fiaunting, 
■he  has  long  ago  left  shame  far  behina,  and  presents  a  brazen  front 
to  the  passers  by.  If  the  city  have  not  a  tendency  to  demoralise 
man,  how  is  it  that  pious  parents  dread  more  than  anything  elae 
consigning  their  guileless  and  inexperienced  children  to  its  thousand 
mares  and  temptations?  Are  these  forebodings  of  danger  and 
ultimate  ruin  phantoms,  the  mere  creation  of  an  excited  and  sua- 
ceptible  imagination,  or  are  they — as  we  believe  they  are— founded 
upon  experience  and  factP  The  more  men  congregate  in  civic 
eommumties,  the  more  selfish  they  become,  the  less  sympathy  have 
they  for  others,  and  the  more  vice  and  crime  increase  and  flouriah 
unchecked.  We  often  hear  of  an  individual  known  as  "  the  fine 
old  English  gentleman,"  or  the  "honest  English  yeoman."  His 
praise  is  in  all  our  mouths,  and  he  is  looked  upon,  not  only  as  the 
trpe  of  an  Englishman,  or  what  an  Englishman  ought  to  be,  but  as 
the  personification  of  all  that  every  man  should  aim  at.  Yet  whence 
is  this  picture  taken?  From  the  stately  city  mansion,  with  its 
noble  saloons,  galleries,  and  plushed  officials  ?  Assuredly  not ;  but 
rather  from  the  honest,  frank,  and  generous  country  squire,  whc 
knows  all  his  tenants,  has  sympathy  for  all,  listens  to  and  aids  alPt 
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ftod  is  beloTed  by  all.  The  yeoman,  who  of  course  is  never  an 
inhabitant  of  towns,  is  loyal  through  conviction ;  the  citizen  through 
fear  or  policy. 

(c)  The  congregating  of  men  into  civic  communities  demoralizes 
them  iNTBLLBCTUALLT.  This  will  follow  as  a  natural  result  of  the 
preceding.  No  one  now-a-days  disputes  the  fact  that  the  activity  of 
the  mind  depends  upon  the  healthiness  of  the  body.  If  the  physical 
organs  are  enervated  and  impaired  in  their  functional  performance, 
the  brain  is  affected  thereby,  and  the  manifestations  of  the  mind 
made  throuah  it  aire  uncertain  and  disordered  likewise.  The  rustic 
nay  not  in  nis  present  condition  be  of  so  high  an  intellectual  status 
as  the  city  man ;  but  give  him  the  same  education,  and  he  wiU,  in 
all  probability,  soon  outstrip  him.  There  is  more  shrewdness  and 
common  sense,  and  greater  indications  of  intellectual  capacity,  in 
the  inhabitant  of  the  village  than  of  the  town.  In  the  town,  intel- 
lectuality is  often  but  another  name  for  precocity  and  cunning.  We 
might  easily  produce,  were  there  a  necessity  for  it,  a  long  list  of 
names,  all  inscribed  on  the  scroll  of  fame,  who  have  been  bom  and 
bred  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  Isolation  fosters  a  habit  of 
independence,  and  manly  self-dependence  and  reliance.  There  is 
here,  too,  more  scope  for  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind ;  originality 
and  naturalness  are  predominant;  each  utters  his  own  thoughts, 
afraid  of  and  feared  oy  none.  In  the  city,  originality  is  stifl^  in 
the  mass.  A  few  tower  above  their  fellows,  and  their  opinions  are 
obsequiously  followed  by  tix)op8  of  flatterers,  who  demoralize  both 
themselves  and  their  lords  by  this  servile  homage.  But  it  may  be 
objected  that,  though  the  contrast  between  the  advantages  of  city 
and  country  life  has  been  fairly  stated,  and  that  city  life  does  tend 
to  demoralize  man,  yet  that  this  is  not  what  is  meant  by  civilization; 
tiiat  though  these  evils  exist  along  with  civilization,  they  are  not  a 
part  of  it,  its  object  being  to  remove  them.  We  demur  to  the  defi- 
nition, which  it  will  be  seen  is  a  purely  ideal  one,  showing  us  all 
the  advantages,  and  disclaiming  connection  with  the  disadvanta^^ 
wbi^  result  from  it.  We  cannot  think  that  civilization,  fairly 
defined,  can  mean  anything  else  than  the  social  condition  of  those 
in  cities ;  but  setting  aside  ideal  definitions,  we  are  willing  to  con- 
lider  how  far  some  things  usually  considered  as  signs  and  elements 
of  eivilization  elevate  or  demoralize  man.    To  begin  with 

Wealth. — This  is  considered  an  element  of  civilization ;  but  the 
tendency  of  wealth  is  to  beget  luxurious  and  effeminate  habits, 
which  enervate  the  people,  and  soon  bring  the  nation  to  decay. 
In  the  ancient  empires,  when  wealth  increased  luxuries  were  multi- 
plied. The  stern  and  heroic  valour  and  virtue  of  the  people  were 
tost,  body  and  mind  had  fearfully  degenerated,  and  the  empire 
became  an  easy  prev  to  its  enemies,  or  else  crumbled  into  ruina 
from  its  own  internal  decay. 

**  lit  fares  the  land,  to  faaeteniog  flla  a  ipnj, 

Where  wealth  accuxnnlatu,  and  men  decay 

«  •  •  •  • 
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Oh,  Inxuiji  thoa  cant  hj  heaven's  iecree^ 

How  do  thy  potions  with  insidiooB  joj 

Diffaso  their  plessnres  onlj  to  destroj  ! 

Kingdoms  bj  thee  to  sicklj  greatness  grown, 

Bosst  of  a  florid  rigonr  not  their  own  ; 

At  ererjdranght  more  large  they  grow, 

A  bloated  mass  of  xaok  nswisldj  woe ; 

TIU,  sapped  tfaei^  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 

Down,  down  they  sink,  and  apnad  a  nun  fonnd." 

Refinement  of  manners,  ^c. — This  is  a  sign  of  what  is  teraied 
oiyibzalion ;  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  artiflciaStj  and  coa« 
ventionality.  We  go  through  certain  forms  with  our  lips,  when  our 
hearts  sar  just  the  reverse.  Can  it  ennoble  man  to  act  the  hypo- 
orite  P  £eanement  really  means  takin^j  away  our  natural,  h<»ief t 
outspokenness,  and  substituting  the  nicely-balanced  phraae  and 
'V'ell-tumed  compliment,  which  are  uttered  because  society  demaiids 
them  of  us.  In  the  list  of  inventions  and  discoveries  we  find  quite 
as  many  baneful  as  useful  to  man.  The  use  of  many  is  onljr  for 
purposes  of  destruction,  and  at  present  the  palm  seems  to  be  giren 
xo  tuese.  Does  it  ennoble  or  demoralize  man  to  be  engaged  in  the 
vork  of  slaughtering  his  fellow-creatures  P 

We  have  gone  through  the  various  ideas  put  forth  as  synonvmooa 
vith  civilization,  and  have,  we  think,  shown  clearly  that  in  all  there 
iJB  demoralization,  and  a  continued  tendency  to  increase  it ;  that»  in 
short,  civilization  in  its  primitive^  as  in  its  full  developed  8tat(B^ 
does  necessitate  demoralization.  S.  Ajkitotx. 

ItSOATITX   ARTICLE.— in. 

CiTXXJZi.TXOK  is  the  source  of  all  our  arts  and  scienoeB.  It  ia  tim 
sefiner  of  our  coarseness,  and  the  subduer  of  the  pleasure-cniviiig 
pcopentitks  which  would  have  vent  were  there  not  some  eeatniat 
placed  upon  them.  The  uncultured  savage,  who  knows  not  its 
affects^  maT  detract  from  its  wholesomeness,  but  the  Chnstiaa,  of 
4wren  one  who  has  heard  of  its  workings,  can  hardly  fail  to  reosm 
aoBie  idea  of  its  advantages,  which  are  now  so  universally  spraad 
over  the  world. 

What  ennobling  qualities  does  not  civilization  foster  P  What 
stone  has  it  left  unturned  in  the  way  of  human  progresa,  what  mA 
imessayed  when  the  promotion  of  the  intellectual  or  mocal  faoottles 
was  dependent  on  its  exertions  P  Civilization  has  nursed  all  OQV 
greatest  men,  the  brightest  stars  in  the  firmament  of  ffeninst  aad 
she  has  been  the  asother  of  all  that  is  noble  and  soul-en£>wed. 
.  Demoralization,  we  presume,  with  regard  to  our  theme,  may  mf^ 
nify  the  dqmdation  ot*  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  moral  aatuM 
of  man.  That  civilization  advances  nought  save  effeminai^,  and 
that  genius  must  wither  if  confined  within  the  bounds  of  etiqaet(e« 
can  scarcely  be  maintained.  This  is  absurd.  The  mere  meaninff  of 
the  word  civilization  should  instantly  put  to  flight  any  such  iaefty 
yrhen  we  see  facta  before  us  that  history  proves,  which  show  the  due 
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1IQB&  af  tke  rules  of  so«iefy--4lte  due  WMT^  of  limks  to  oar  deaizM^ 
tDo  SMidy  to  nm  liot. 

OiriliMtioii  will  eradicate  many  of  the  evila  of  social  life,  bat  at 
tho  fliiiDo  time  an  age  eoltoxed  by  its  teachings  must  have  ifta  faults 
■  hnthB,  iootp  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent. 

Tkm  fiolj  manner,  then,  in  which  we  may  learn  whether  oiviliza* 
tioii  aeoflsaitates  demoralization,  is  to  oom|>are  the  times  that  wer« 
VBflinlued  with  our  own :  to  examine  eritically  the  difference,  aad 
to  jndips  the  resolfc  by  the  facts. 

Xhe  state  of  the  dassio  nations  of  olden  story  was  exceedingly 
denraTesL  !From  the  plays  of  Terence,  and  the  writings  of  Catiilin% 
and  history  as  well,  we  may  glean  some  idea  of  morality  amcmg 
tie  Latiaa ;  and  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  which  were  performed 
m  tiio  Greek  theatre,  should  suffioientlv  show  the  reader  the  dia* 
tinekiesi  between  onr  present  age  and  the  times  of  old.  It  is  true 
Ijt^fh  writers,  some  Tears  ago,  oceasioindly  debased  their  mother* 
tsagne^  bat  mch  works  were  alw&ys  condemned,  and  many  have 
waaui  into  deserred  obscurity. 

Compare,  too,  the  war*loving  Saxon  with  the  polished  I9'orman« 
and  the  brate  savage  of  distant  centuries  with  ourselves.  Should 
we  not  be  insulted  were  we  told  that  we  were  not  so  much  civilised 
ai^  bat  more  demoralised  than,  such  an  ancestry  as  we  have  had  P 
Aat  the  diuky  race  of  the  "  squalid  savage,"  whose  lusts  areane(»» 
fisod,  whose  intellects  are  ontutored,  should  be  better  able  to  curb 
tis  ptopcnnties  of  our  frail  nature  than  we  are,  is  ludicrous  :— 

'  Bat  I  count  tbe  graj  barbarian  lovrer  than  the  dinstian  child.** 

Upon  the  further  pursuit  of  this  theory  we  may  condemn  Chris* 
tiauty,  to  whose  aid  we  owe  almost  all  oar.  civilization ;  in  shorty 
ws  ney  eondemn  everything  that  belongs  to  enlightened  EoropOt 
aad  nphold  the  deeds  of  the  wild  Indian,  who  roams  his  forests  fires 
nd  OBsoiiceisted.  We  may  disparage  the  great  and  good,  because 
the  savage  is  "iron-jointed"  ana  "  supple-sinewed,"  and  better  sUe 
to  bear  **  the  winter  s  sold"  aad  '*  summer's  heat." 

Botk  the  writers  of  the  articles  on  the  opposite  side  lay  a  greal 
I  upon  this.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  argument  that  they  ea& 
against  it,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  refuted  easier  than  they 


asoe  statemsnto  of  a  most  absurd  character.  His  whole  pa]pss 
SQBBiats  of  a  condensed  mass  of  statements— stsitesnents  whida 
wsold  eonsome  volumes  in  answer.  We  will,  however,  take  a  few 
of  his  most  prominent  objections,  and  convince  him,  if  possible^  of 
Us  msay  errors.  He  says,  "  Manliness  is  not  coltored  oy  civilisi^ 
tion."  Why  is  it  not  P  He  has  not  given  the  reason.  Again : 
"Law  Barroands  man  with  a  whole  circle  of  artificialities."  Wonld 
liSk  thea»  abolish  every  law,  and  live  as  a  bruteP  This  is  a  senti* 
asnt  that  we  should  have  thought  scarcely  anybody  who  lived  in 
ths  nineteenth  century  could  have  uttered.    In  truth,  we  are  soms* 
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what  surprised  that  ''Philomath,"  above  all  others,  should  lusn 
been  guilty  of  thus  committing  himself.  "  The  natural  man  ia 
noble,  even  in  his  ruin.*'  True.  But  is  he  not  nobler  when  his 
intellects  are  refined,  and  his  sensibilities  quickened  P  The  marble 
looks  dead  and  earthy  imtil  the  sculptor  has  ehieeUed  and  polisliied' 
it,  and  then  it  seems  to  breathe.  Man  is  more  unseemly  than  the 
roughly  hewn  marble  until  civilization  has  wrought  some  of  its 
effects  upon  him.  "  Philomath"  says, "  The  greatest  and  the  nobleet 
minds  are  not  f^ee  from  this  infirmity."  We  must  presume,  of 
course,  then,  that  his  faculties  are  less  infirm  than  those  traita 
which  distiDgnish  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  the  present  day.  We 
are  glad  to  see  his  opinion  of  himself  is  so  good.  He  partialir 
denies  his  assertion  within  two  lines.  *'  Civilization  surround 
tiiem,  and  they  fancy  or  feel  that  in  every-day  life  whatever  is*  ia 
right."  The  remainder  o^  his  article  consists  of  a  lengthened  defi« 
nition  of  civilization,  and  a  reiteration  of  the  former  part.  If  he 
sympathizes  so  strongly  with  the  barbarian,  let  him  forget  his  phi- 
lomathic  disposition,  and  let  him  herd  with  the  wild  Indian.  We 
certainly  think  that  he  has  not  "  proven  that  civilization  necesaitatea 
demoralization." 

J.  J.'s  article  we  certainlv  do  not  admire.  It  is  a  degree  better 
than  that  of  the  "  Philomath,"  who  proves  nothing,  whilst  J.  J.  haa 
made  sundry  attempts  to  prove  his  assertions  to  the  best  of  has 
ability.  He  writes,  "  War,  in  its  greatest  horrors  and  most  cxm* 
centrated  fiiry,  is  the  result  of  modem  improvements,— of  civilisa- 
tion. Hence  demoralization  is  the  result  of  civilization.  How  me 
we  to  escape  from  that  conclusion  P  "  We  will  show  him,  not  only 
how  to  escape  it,  but  that  war  in  the  olden  time  was  far  more 
destructive  tnan  at  present  in  our  more  enlightened  age. 

War,  several  centuries  ago,  was  succeeded  by  asaaasinatton. 
Nations  were  not  subdued  by  war,  fairly  and  openly  waged,  but  by 
the  secret  dagger  of  the  midnight  murderer.  The  Saxona  did  not 
vanquish  the  jBritons  by  death  m  the  open  field ;  it  was  by  oolleeU 
ing  a  meeting  of  their  chiefs,  and  slay mg  all  to  a  man,  whilat  the 
British  leaders  were  unarmed,  and  fully  trusted  the  friendship  of 
their  adversaries. 

Supposing  that  civilization  weakens  the  physical  power  to  a  cer- 
tain deftree.  Did  it  not  advance  the  intellectual  man  to  a  marvel- 
lous extent  P  Had  the  world  never  seen  its  light,  it  would  for  ever 
have  been  in  darkness.  J.  J.  and  *'  Philomath  "  cannot  assert  that 
an  age  of  uncivilization  is  favourable  for  the  development  of  the 
mind.  All  the  greatest  men  have  risen  to  enlighten  the  earth 
within  the  last  three  centuries,  when  civilization  was  steadily  pro- 
gressing. What  does  this  prove  P  We  leave  our  opponenta  to 
answer  the  query. 

Very  much  more  can  be  urged  for  civilization  than  against  it. 
The  writers  of  the  affirmative  articles  have  misconstraed  the  word, 
and  have  gone  into  extremes ;  this  proves  the  ease  stronger  againat 
them.    I  diink  "  Philomath"  is  somewhat  mistaken.    In  his  blinded 
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aeal  for  b«rbariaiiunn  he  iitates,  "  Henoe  oome  the  laws  of  primo« 
geutare,  the  harsh  procedures  of  criminal  law  a^inst  the  poor,  and 
eknency  towards  the  moneyed  roan."  If  "Philomath  be  "a 
moneyed  man,"  let  him  murder  his  neighbonr,  and  he  will  see 
whether  hia  fate  will  be  different  from  any  one  else — even  the 
poorest  man  in  the  realm.  The  text  he  has  introduced  to  prore 
that  the  ^  '*  laws  are  framed  upon  a  mischierous  application  of 
Holy  Writ"  he  has  ''mischieyously"  interpreted:  if  he  will  read 
the  namble  preceding  it  he  may  possibly  get  some  idea  of  what  it 
allnaes  to. 

We  cannot  think  how  oar  opponents  can  be  so  zealoas  in  a  cause 
which  history  proves  to  be  so  much  against  them,  and  oonoemin|[ 
which  they  must' have  so  little  to  state  that  cannot  be  refuted.  AU 
die  ai]gaments  that  have  been  produced  as  yet  are  of  no  avail ;  and 
we  think  that  nearly  all  that  can  be  brought  against  civilization  has 
already  been  urged.  We  certainly  think  it  has  been  amply  proved 
that  civilization  does  not  necessitate  demoralization. 

Mabwood  H. 


HAS  NAPOLEONISM  BEEN  BENEFICIAL  TO  EUEOPE  P 

APnUMATIVB  ABTICLB. — HI. 

Napolbobism,  we  presume,  is  in  this  debate  employed  as  a  syno- 
nym for  imperialism  sprung  from  the  people.  Ordmary  imperialism 
is  athing  quite  apart  m  interest  from  that  manifestation  of  it  whioh 
we  haye  in  the  Corsican  Cesar  and  the  man  of  Bouloffoe,  Stras- 
burgh,  and  Ham.  The  imperialism  of  Austria  is  hereaitary,  and 
so  is  that  of  Eussia.  To  discuss  these  would  be  to  reconsicfer  the 
qaestion  of  monarchy  by  birthright,  not  monarchy  by  suffrage  or 
nfferanoe.  We  suppose  that  merely  as  emperors  the  Napoleons, 
though  remarkable  men,  would  not  have  had  a  word  coined  to  express 
the  peculiarities  they  displayed.  It  is  in  their  upstart  character, 
a  diaraeter  which  the  present  Napoleon  has  so  frankly  accepted  in 
the  r&ie  of  European  sovereigns,  that  they  seem  prodigies ;  and 
the  qneation  seems  to  be,  Is  it  beneBcial  for  Europe  that  upstart 
sovereigns  are  possible?  and  have  the  doings  of  these  same  Napoleons 
fesnlted  in  ^ater  good  than  evil  to  the  continent  of  which  they 
mauLBBd  to  make  themselves  virtual  masters  ? 

L  It  is  advantageous  that  sovereigns  and  nations  alike  should 
Move  a  palpable  proof  of  an  overruling  Providence  in  history 
i&ittioal  to  wrong. 

IConarchs  must  be  taught  that  there  are  limits  of  right  and  wrong 
▼hiohtlMir  puny  power  cannot  abrogate ;  that  there  are  duties  binf 
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ilig  OA  tiien,  as  on  all  men,  for  the  liskteoiiB  perfofmanee  of 
tiMy  am  responsible ;  that,  sooner  or  later,  *'  sncoess  in  sm  **  ]  _ 
en  ihe  monarohv  which  has  gloried  in  it  a  destruction  proporrt— gii 
to  the  magnitnde  of  the  crimes  by  which  it  has  been  poraned  aoid 
oorohased.  Napoleonism  onght  to  have  taught  them  &k.  Bar 
nad  their  goremraent  been  endurable ;  had  it  been  jegidated  hw 
fUr  and  hcmonrable  roles  of  actkm ;  had  it  been  palpably  vMSt  mA 
well-ohosen,  the  people  wonld  not  have  mahed,  in  the  wildneas  «f 
fttttivsiasm,  into  the  excesses  of  revolntion,  and  tnisted  ta  Ite 
teirifio  chances  of  rebellion  for  the  betterment  of  their  oondiitioa, 
(MM  less  would  they  hare  embraoed  with  hope  the  oS&t  «f  the 
mp«tart  dynasty  to  a^sept  dominion  orer  them. 

Injostioe  ana  iniqui^  in  high  places  affords  the  opportanitf  |br 
BMi  of  the  Napoleon  stamp ;  they  nurtore  discontent  and  Ibsttj^ja 
of  aMenation,  and  pnt  men's  minds  jnst  in  the  ene  for  the  "  tei — ^ — 
ieril "  of  revoH.  if  Napoleonism  were  to  produce  its  proper 
upon  kings,  it  wonki  make  them  tenfold  more  cautions,  in  all 
doings,  to  consult  the  highest  and  holiest  directories  of  govemmeoit^ 
and  to  act  upon  the  rules  they  g^iye  for  the  proper  administratioiii 
of  kingdoms.  The  recent  desire  for  constitutionalism  is  one  of  the 
fruits  of  Napoleonism,  which  will  yet  grow  into  a  grand  histone 
•▼idence  of  the  fact  that  tyrants  often  senre  the  purposes  of 
freedom,  by  inclining  people  to  assert  their  right  to  fixed  relatiomi 
between  them  and  the  crown,  and  by  showing  rulers  the  impoliery 
of  the  paths  in  which  tyrants  hare  sought  to  climb  to  abaolnte 
power.  These  have  been  in  no  small  measure  efieeted  by  what  le 
in  tkus  debate  to  be  understood  as  Napoleonism.  Not  only  have 
Itinga  got  lessons — ^which  should  be  unforgetable — regardiiurthe 
Ofvzrufing  power  of  goodness  in  the  umverse,  but  people  too.  uey 
here  seen  how  seldom  the  darlings  of  their  choice — those  who ' 
aUmbed  to  power  orer  their  shoulders  are  inclined  to  show 
gratitude  lor  their  aid.  They  have  seen  the  foUy  of  resigning  th< 
aaiTes  to  the  fairest  bidder  for  their  soffraces ;  for  they  hava 
how  truly  indifferent  to  the  peo][de*s  freedom  tiie  men  are 
eeaen  them  most.  The  restlessness  and  disaffection  of  Feaaea 
ooat  it  dear.  Serolntions  and  empires  have  both  been  coatiy  to  it. 
lii  experience  has  sorely  given  emphasis  to  the  saying,  that  ok* 
parienee  is  a  good  but  an  expenaiye  teacher.  If  Franoe  learmi  to 
Sioderate  its  desires  within  the  rules  of  right,  Napoleooisa  tUK^ 
jret  be  blessed  to  it.  Other  nations,  looking  at  France,  may  learn 
how  iU  they  would  like  to  undergo  the  fate  of  the  worahippan  of 
Kapoleonism. 

f*  Napoieonism,  howerer,  has  its  positive  merits.  It  eonoBiiataa 
popularity,  and  it  is  strong.  A  popular,  strong  soveromest  ia  » 
great  blessing  to  a  nation— even  though  it  may  naTO  points  .aao 
would  fifladly  see  altered.  To  show  how  a  government, 
though  a  tvranny,  may  be  at  once  popular  and  strong,  is  a 
thhig.    If  Napoleonism  does  this  in  Europe  it  does  good. 

8.  Napoleonism  shows  men  that  the  power  of  ruling  doso  not  If 
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dxiioe  ri^t  exist  in  any  set  of  men,  or  any  set  of  Ikmilies.  It 
Soatters  uiat  idle  figment  of  old  politicians  to  the  wind.  It  n, 
therefore,  an  instmctire  spectacle  both  to  princes  and  people. 

4  Kapoleonism  has  conferred  actnal  benefits.  It  has  neoljr 
nadonahzed  Italy.  It  has  scared  Bussia.  It  has  chastised  Attfbiiat 
It  has  snubbed  France  into  free  trade,  and  led  it  to  depend  on  interiMl 
prosperity,  not  external  war,  for  the  glory  of  its  gorernment.  In 
an  uese  it  has  been  beneficial  to  Europe.  Lilxfvt. 

VBOATITE  iJiTXOUI.— III« 

Bbfoss  we  enter  into  a  disquisition  on  this  subject,  it  w3!  be 
of  tiie  lugbest  benefit  to  ns  to  consider  how  far  a  spirit  of  aotirve 
wirfavB  can  be  productive  of  permanent  good,  when  its  promoter 
h  inrariably  innneneed  by  the  spirit  of  ambition.^  War  is  ecnft* 
ttendable  when  nsed  for  the  subversion  of  a  tyrannical  goyemmenft 
•ad  the  supplanting  of  its  founders,  in  order  that  those  laboming 
undfT  oppression  and  the  abuse  of  power  maybe  released,  and  HtuA 
fbgj  may  enjoy  the  choicest  blessings  that  any  system  of  polity  cam 
•flbrd, — freedom  and  legal  rights. 

If  we  come  to  investigate  tne  steps  of  the  first  Napoleon  (and  W6 
fruikly  avow  that  we  must  confine  our  remarks  principally  to  13m 
period  of  histoxy  in  which  he  acted)  in  the  very  commencement  of 
toB  pablio  military  career,  we  think  we  shall  find  but  little  to 
ecNBmend,  whilst  we  have  much  to  censure ;  the  splendour  of  lite 
triumphs  ia  all  that  we  can  admit  into  our  account.  The  obgeOt 
of  muHary  operations  should  be  to  benefit  mankind,  either  bf 
redressing  injuries,  or  remodelling  oonstitntions  that  have  become 
nnworkabie,  and  at  variance  with  the  genius  of  the  people  under 
fheir  jurisdiction ;  and  having  once  founded  the  new  principles, the 
next  chief  requisite  is  to  secure  their  continuance.  But  no  one 
ean  say  that  the  first  Emperor  directed  his  energies  to  these  in- 

ebant  mtftters.  The  laws  of  nations  prescribe  to  all  peoples  the 
timate  privileges  to  which  each  section  of  the  human  race  is 
intitled ;  and  every  part  of  such  privileges  of  which  any  section  of 
lay  community  is  deprived  unjustly,  is  a  violation  of  human  rights, 
md  highly  despotic. 

Vow  it  is  admitted,  we  think,  that  every  benefactor  of  mankind 
if  entitled  to  honour  and  commendation,  when,  by  his  deeds,  he  has 
saeored  to  any  portion  of  the  human  family  any  permanent  good. 
Iben,  if  we  come  to  distinguish  between  peace  and  war,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  ravages  of  the  latter,  and  more  so 
when  pursued  imprudently,  &o,,  for  motives  of  ambition  and 
feven^e. 

IHdcmg  these  principles  as  the  gfrounds  of  our  critique  upon  fhe 
sets  of  Sie  ^^at  conqueror  at  Lodi,  we  will  now  proceed  with  the 
nbjeet  of  our  essay.  By  leading  our  readers  into  the  path  diametri- 
esUy  opposite  to  the  one  pursued  by  our  affirmative  friends. 

"Viewing  Napoleon  the  First  from  the  very  outset  of  his  career  wiA 
i  jfifpassionate  eye,  we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  tiiilt 
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Ilia  acta  were  cbaracterlzed  by  an  insatiable  thirst  for  glory ;  «iid 
to  attain  to  it  he  cared  not  how  he  hivished  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  his  subjects  and  the  world.  He  conquered  to  oppress ;  he  en- 
throned his  brothers  or  creatures  to  debase  and  ensUve  the  people 
of  the  conquered  provinces.  He  practised  every  art  of  tergiversa- 
tion, deception,  and  fraud,  to  further  his  ambition,  and  without  any 
consideration  as  to  others'  rights.  He  conquered  at  Marengo  in 
order  that  the  Italian  portion  of  the  Peninsula  might  become  an 
appendage  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  without  consulting  the  incli- 
nations of  the  Italian  people.  He  sent  or  led  forth  the  armed 
myriads  of  France  to  desolate  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
wno  did  not  choose  to  reconcile  themselves  to  his  oppressive  rule ; 
and  many  submitted  themselves  to  his  nefarious  pohcy,  even  with 
hypocrisy,  rather  than  subject  themselves  to  an  unequal  and  a 
destructive  war.  But  at  their  earliest  opportunity  they  manifested 
their  disapprobation  of  his  system  ot  government,  when  they 
could  disengage  themselves  from  his  alliance.  The  invariable 
result  of  his  conquests  was  annexation,  or  some  meaner  form  of 
appropriation.  He  sought  every  opportunity  to  circumvent  and 
oppress  the  British  nation,  and  assembled  his  forces  at  Boulogne 
with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  our  coasts. 

After  having  reduced  the  Italian  kingdom  to  a  French  province, 
and  so  satisfied  his  ambition  in  that  quarter. — two  kingdoms  having 
been  raised, ->he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  Spanish  dominions,  and 
directed  his  whole  energies  towards  conquerins:  that  kingdom.  The 
corruption  of  the  monarch  and  his  advisers  offered  a  temptation  to 
Ina  crafty  inclinations ;  eventually  he  became  possessed  of  the  crown, 
and  placed  its  former  wearer  in  captivity.  He  made  an  attempt  to 
founa  a  third  kingdom  by  tram^ferring  the  I^eapolitan  crown  to 
Murat,  and  placing  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Spanish  patriots,  and  even  the 

Seneral  feeling  of  the  other  European  nations.  Portugal  was  also 
oomed  to  experience  similar  treatment.  And  at  the  same  time  as 
he  was  perfecting  these  schemes  of  ambition,  he  taxed  England  for 
her  duplicity  in  attacking  Copenhagen.  But,  considering  the  ever- 
ramifjring  tendencies  of  Buonaparte's  power,  this  step  was  absolutely 
neednd,  so  that  the  complicity  of  Denmark  might  be  counteracted, 
as  it  was  the  intention  of  that  power  to  unite  her  naval  force  to 
that  of  Kapoleon,  and  so  aid  in  an  attack  upon  Britain. 

When  Portugal  and  Spain  had  become  the  scenes  of  the  saddest 
struggles,  his  Majesty  King  George  III.  resolved.,  at  the  request  of 
the  patriots,  to  render  every  available  aid,  in  order  that  the  Penin- 
sula might  not  be  conquered.  We  need  not  here  introduce  the 
particular  incidents  that  occurred  during  that  eventful  period,  but 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  pages  of  our  glorious  history.  In 
the  midst  of  such  sanguinary  contests  as  took  place  upon  the  plains 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  all  commercial  intercourse  was  paralyzed, 
not  looking  at  the  waste  of  human  life  that  was  an  indisputable 
necessity.    And  in  other  parts  of  Europe  (Holsteinj  which  now 
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constituteg  Uie  knot  of  dispute  between  Grermany  and  Denmark), 
in  order  to  exclude  the  interests  of  British  commerce, — another 
criterion  of  his  hatred  against  us.  In  the  midst  of  his  varied 
successes  he  became  intoxicated  with  ambition,  and  knew  no  bounds 
to  his  greed, for  dominion  ;  and  he  collected  armies  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  and  sent  them  forth  to  desolate  the  coimtries  which  did 
not  choose  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  dictator  in  their  territories. 
Emboldened  by  Tictorjr,  he  planned  the  luckless  expedition  to  the 
l^orth,  where  he  met  with  a  revei'se  and  a  chastisement  at  the  hand 
of  God  and  man,  which  stands  upon  record  indeliblv  as  a  memento 
to  the  existing  dynasty  of  France.  What  mathematician  can 
adequately  compute  the  pecuniary  loss  to  social  prosperity ! — ^yea, 
what  orator  or  moralist  can  depict  the  horrors  inflicted  by  thn 
arenging  sword  of  defence,  as  well  as  from  the  retributiye  hand ! 
Yet  our  afBrmative  friends  assert  that  these  results  were  beneficial 
to  Europe !  Certainly  not ;  and  the  mind,  of  which  these  thoughts 
are  the  offspring,  must  be  disordered. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Kapoleon  extricated  the  liberties  of  the 
Piench  people  from  the  oppressive  thraldom  of  chaotic  embroil- 
ment   The  Conunittee  of  Safety  could  not  be  allowed  to  exist,  as 
its  very  esu«tence  was  at  variance  with  his  own  propensities ;  and, 
in  order  to  carry  on  his  projected  schemes,  he  was  constrained  to 
reconstruct  the  executive  portion  of  the  government,  reserving  to 
himself  the  principal  responsibility,  so  that  lie  could  always  control 
its  measures.    We  cannot  deny  that  the  tendencies  of  the  measures 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  were  inimical  to  the  well-being  of 
society  at  large;   yet  we  venture  to   affirm  that  the  mutations 
effected  by  Napoleon  were  not  so  judicious  as  could  be  wished,  nor 
80  judicious  as  they  might  have  been,  had  he  not  been  endowed  with 
ftmbition  to  an  inordinate,  degree.     The  social   and   commercial 
interests  of  the  French  people  were  never  consulted  by  Bonaparte 
at  any  time  during  his  whole  reign.    For  a  revolutionary  govern- 
iDe&t  he  substituted  a  military  despotism,  which  ultimately  became 
not  only  insulting  to  the  surrounding  nations,  but  oppressive  to 
Frnnoe  herself.    As  Napoleon's  intriguing  propensities  disclosed 
his  ambitious  projects,  it  became  apparent  that,  so  long  as  he  was 
allowed  to  occupy  the  throne  of  rrance,  no  durable  peace  could 
be  secured  to  Europe ;  consequently,  a  coalition  was  formed  with  a 
view  to  cast  him  from  the  pinnacle  of  pride  that  he  had  reached. 
His  eagles  were  driven  from  the  blood-stained  walls  of  Moscow  to 
the  very  gates  of  Paris.    And  the  ravages  of  war  that  were  com- 
nutted  in  the  course  of  the  campaigns  were  horrifying  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  witness  Borodino,  Leipsic,  and  Dresden.    Ultimately,  the 
Notorious  monarchs  assembled  on  the  heights  of  Montmarte,  before 
Palis,  where  the  remnant  of  his  soldiery  laid  down  their  arms  at 
the  demand  of  the  allies,  whose  moderation  in  triumph  bore  a 
^^nking  contrast  to  the  bearing  of  Napoleon  in  similar  positions 
At  this  juncture  the  Parisians  became  reassured  that  the  con- 
<)ueron  had  no  oppressive  intention.    Perhaps  they  might  imagine 
1861  o 
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that  the  ooncpieron  were  as  insolent  in  the  moment  of  victory 
as  Bonaparte  and  his  marshals ;  consequently  they  could  expect 
nothing  but  severity  from  them,  as  a  just  retribution  for  tJ^e 
infliction  of  numberless  wrongs  upon  the  civilians  of  every  nation  in 
Europe. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  south  of  France,  and,  tracing  the  steps 
pursued  by  Wellington,  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  career 
of  the  allies  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Having  already  alluded  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Spanish  moDarch  and  his  family,  we  may  here  see 
the  boundless  injustice  of  all  Napoleon's  measures^  being  concerted 
with  a  view  to  aggrandize  his  own  famil  v  at  the  expense*  of  other 
nations.  Not  only  was  Spain  destined  for  Joseph,  but  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands  was  given  to  Lucius.  So  that,  had  he 
succeeded  in  his  views,  he  would  have  secured  the  greater  half 
of  the  European  continent  to  himself.  But  the  vigorous  application 
of  arms,  directed  by  the  energy  of  our  commander,  entirely  freed 
Spain  and  Portugal  from  his  power,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  southern  ports  of  France  were  opened  to  the  reception  of  our 
commerce  by  the  well-regulated  plans  of  the  British  commander, 
through  whose  rectitude  and  humanity  the  French  people  suffered 
less  m>m  the  allies  than  the  troops  destined  to  protect  tnem. 

The  surrender  of  the  great  Emperor  was  followed  by  the  settle- 
ment of  Europe,  and—- 

"  Mooarchs,  who  often  to  his  (pBeudo-)  clemency  stooping, 
Beceived  hack  their  crown  from  the  plunder  (if  war." 

If  we  extend  our  remarks  to  the  vanqui^ed  Emperor's  acceptance 
of  the  empire  of  Elba,  when  hurled  from  the  sovereignty  of  half 
the  world ;  his  quitting  that  station,  and  his  resumption  of  the  pur- 
ple ;  his  march  mto  the  Belgic  territory ;  his  eventhil  career  till  the 
terrible  defeat  of  Waterloo, — we  think  we  shall  have  recited  enoni^h 
to  justify  the  decision  arrived  at.  Eecapitulating  our  remarks  in  a 
synoptical  form,  so  as  to  bring  into  one  assemblage  the  number 
of  onences  and  depredations  that  he  committed  against  civiliaatioii, 
humanity,  peace,  and  prosperity,  both  social  and  political,  we  may 
venture  to  leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  our  generous  and 
discerning  readers,  with  a  confident  expectation  of  their  adoption 
of  our  views.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  vanquished 
monarch  left  a  legacy  to  the  miscreant  who  ineffectually  raised  an 
assassin's  hand  against  the  great  conqueror  who  vanquished  Imn. 
Oh,  recreant  idea ! — what  a  proof  of  a  mind  debased  beyond  con- 

eeption  I 

Thus  far  resting  f^om  our  own  comments,  now  we  will  beg  leave  to 
borrow  from  the  pages  of  history  a  substantialion  of  our  deciaiofi. 
Our  transcription  has  reference  to  a  portion  of  the  decree  iamed 
by  the  provisional  government,  setting  forth  the  offences,  by  the 
commission  of  which  he  had  annulled  his  right  to  the  FrendL 
throne.  It  charges  him  with  "  suppressing  a  report  of  the  legk- 
lative  bo#y,  wlK>se  shaM  in  the  national  repraseutation  he  disputed; 
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of  infriiigiog  the  prorisions  of  the  conBtitatioii  respecting  the 
declaration  of  war ;  of  iMuing  varioua  imoonstitutioQal  aeorees  ;  an- 
naUing  the  responsibility  of  ministers ;  destroying  the  independence 
of  judicial  bodies ;  of  subjecting  the  press  to  the  arbitrary  control 
of  the  police,  employing  it  in  disseminating  doctrines  favourable  to 
despotism  and  insulting  to  foreign  Governments ;  of  refusing  to 
treat  for  peace  on  conditions  which  the  national  interests  required 
him  to  accept ;  of  abusing  the  means  entrusted  to  him  in  men  and 
money ;  of  abandoning  the  wounded  without  surgical  aid,  and  with- 
out subsistence ;  and  of  various  measures  which  produced  the  ruin 
of  towns,  the  depopulation  of  the  country,  famine,  and  oontagiooa 
diseases." 

Napoleon*  finding,  in  the  face  of  such  evidence  as  this,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  maintain  his  position,  surrendered  the  sceptres 
of  Italy  and  France,  both  in  the  names  of  himself  and  his  heirs ; 
although  he  had  attempted  to  transmit  the  imperial  purple  to  his 
posterity,  in  order  to  accomplish  which  he  had  violated  the  most 
sacred  laws  under  heaven ;  but  by  the  united  determination  of  the 
victors  it  was  decided  that  his  blood-stained  throne  should  bo 
lub verted,  and  his  rule  be  for  ever  at  an  end,  because  *'  Napo- 
leonism"  had  not  "  been  beneficial  to  Europe."  B.  F.  T. 


^dilits. 


WAS  SLAVEEY  THE  REAL  CAUSE  OF  THE 

AMEEICAN  WAJR? 

AVFIBXATIYB  ABTICLB. — lU. 

Is  addressing  ourselves  to  the  calm  and  rational  consideration  of 
a  question  like  that  before  us,  in  order  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion 
it  is  DccessaiT  that  we  should  wade  through  a  vast  mass  of  evidence 
pro  ct  can.  Now  it  has,  during  the  whole  history  of  the  American 
civil  war,  appeared  to  me,  that  in  the  selection  of  that  evidence, 
having  regard  to  its  reliability,  we  should  prefer  to  rest  onr  decision 
on  the  opinions  publicly  expressed  by  the  persons  most  intimately 
concerned  than  upon  any  other.  And,  assuming  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  Mr, 
Stephens,  understand  better  than  an^bodjr  else,  not  only  what  they 
are  fightmg  for,  but  the  chief  cause  in  bringing  about  the  war,  we 
find  t£at  Mr.  Stephens  says  **  that  the  foundations  of  the  new  Con- 
federation rest  upon  bases  more  secure  and  more  permanent  than  the 
Confederation  or  the  United  States.  That  the  cnief  corner-stone  of 
the  Southern  Confederation  is  based  upon  an  institution  coeval 
with  the  earliest  settlement  of  mankind  in  communities,  under  the 
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more  immediate  presidency  of  the  Almighty,  and  justified  by  the 
practice  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity.  That  slavery  is  the 
normal  and  natural  state  of  the  black  man,  and  was  decreed  and 
instituted  by  God  himself."*  Upon  that  occasion  another  member 
of  the  Southern  House  of  Bepresentatives  uttered  these  praiseworthy 
and  Christian  sentiments, — "  I  deny  that  we  merely  nght  for  the 
right  to  hold  slaves  in  our  States.  We  fight  rather  for  the  extension 
of  negro  slavery  over  the  continent  of  America.  And  I  demand  for 
US,  the  people  of  the  South)  as  free  a  trade  in  niggers  from  Africa 
as  the  people  of  the  North  have  in  mules  from  Cuba."  Now  no 
language  can  be  plainer  than  this.  If  this  is  the  cause  in  which  the 
sympathies  and  arms  of  Southern  States  are  enlisted,  it  is  d  priori^ 
tne  proximate  cause  of  the  war,  quod  erat  demonstrandum. 

If  we  do  not  take  the  evidence  of  the  members  of  the  Southern 
Congress  themselves  in  this  matter,  whose  evidence  shall  we  accept  P 
Either  Mr.  Stephens'  words  mean  that  the  refusal  of  the  North  to 
sanction  the  extension  of  slavery  to  certain  other  new  States  and 
territories  of  the  Union  was  the  immediate  and  principal  cause  of 
the  war,  or  they  mean  nothing.  And  at  a  time  when  all  the  chances 
of  success  for  the  Southern  cause  depended  on  an  appeal  from  ita 
leaders  to  the  true  and  heartfelt  sympathies  of  the  people,  it  is  very 
unlike  Yankee  penetration  and  shrewdness  that  those  leaders  should 
appeal  to  feelings  that  did  not  exist.  It  is  a  matter  of  history,  that 
this  appeal  was  responded  to  by  a  tuition,  and  has  been  supported, 
up  to  tnis  date,  by  a  spirit  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  a  oravery 
in  the  field,  and  a  skill  m  military  manoeuvres,  such  as  we  must  cite  a 
Marathon  or  a  ThermopylsB  to  equal,  and  can  confidently  challen^i^e 
the  history  of  the  world  to  surpass. 

Let  us  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  in  support  of  our  side  of  the  argument. 

In  the  early  events  of  the  Union,  from  1780  to  1810,  we  find  that 
slavery  was  but  little  iioticed,  inasmuch  as  all  the  world  were  at 
that  ^te  slaveholders,  although  there  existed  a  little  party  in  the 
New  England  States,  numerically  weak,  it  is  true,  but  aided  in  its 
efforts  in  the  nobly  philanthropic  cause  of  negro  manumission  by  a 
courage  that  feared  no  danger,  by  a  consciousness  of  right  that  no 
obstacle  could  effectually  impede,  no  power  entirely  crush.  These 
men  pioneered  in  America  the  early  way  of  the  abolition  party,  held 
their  meetings  in  bams,  and  shunned  (forced  by  hard  necessity) 
the  light  of  aay.  But  this  did  not  last  long.  Idght  broke  in  on 
this  much-vexed  question.  Men  became  willing  to  admit  that  this 
traffic  in  their  fellows  was  unholy.  Some  slave-traders  were  led  to 
abandon  their  iniquitous  traffic,  and  to  join  the  little  band  of  heroes 
who  nobbr  fought  and  nobly  died  in  the  advocacy  of  right  against 
might,  of  justice  against  established  usage.  But  they  were  every- 
where met  with  a  blind  and  furious  opposition.  In  many  States  it 
was  rain,  hopeless  and  entire,  for  a  trader  to  avow  abolition  senti- 

*  Speech  at  CbarlestOD,  Janntry,  1862. 
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ments.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  cause  grew  and  prospered.  Slavery 
has  tainted  with  its  cursed  exhalations  every  political  and  social 
topic  in  America.  It  may  be  that  its  influence  was  unheeded  and 
Tumoticed,  but  there  it  existed,  and  poisoned,  by  its  mephitio  vapour, 
the  happiness  of  families,  the  umty  of  churches,  the  harmonjfr  of 
society.  Wherever  its  influence  was  felt,  it  warped  men's  opinions 
and  men's  minds,  till  in  New  York  a  coloured  person  was  precluded 
from  walking  on  the  same  parapet  in  the  highway  of  the  city,  from 
partaking  in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  same  communion  as 
tiie white  man;  and  throughout  tne  Union  the  black  population 
have  been  compelled  to  ride  on  the  railways  in  separate  cars,  till 
earnest  and  thoughtful  men  have  been  compelled  to  reflect  ere  they 
said  that  the  condition  of  the  negro  and  coloured  population  waa 
better  amidst  the  social  barriers  erected  by  popular  and  vulvar 
prejudice  in  the  North,  or  by  semi-nudity,  slavery,  and  starvation 
in  the  rice  swamps  of  the  South.  A  man's  politics  in  America  were 
determined  by  a  broad  line ;  and  though  he  might  graduate  hia 
opinions  to  suit  the  various  and  intricate  shades  of  abolitionist, 
republican,  democrat,  Doe-face,  Greenback,  or  a  dozen  others, 
yet  still  he  was  either  a  pro-slavery  or  an  anti-slavery  man ;  and 
this  grand  distinction  between  two  parties  in  the  States  was  the 
cause  of  animosity,  Jealousy,  and  enmity  in  thought,  in  action,  in 
interest,  and  in  opinion,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  North  or  in  South, 
in  the  church  and  in  the  senate. 

At  first  the  slavish  party  might  be  cowardly  and  cringing,  but 
years  of  power  in  the  Union  made  them  declare  and  maintain  with  a 
consummate  audacity  their  views  of  their  African  fellows,  and,  prosti? 
tuting  the  name  of  a  holy  religion  to  its  cause,  demand,  in  the  name 
of  a  free  constitution  and  a  common  Maker,  that  four  millions  of 
souls  should  be  not  only  enslaved  themselves,  but  that  their  oflspring 
should  be  transported  into  all  the  new  States  and  territories  of  the 
United  American  Hepublic,  to  propagate,  to  extend,  and  to  perpe- 
tuate African  slavery.  Then  came  the  hour  in  the  history  of  the 
Fnion  when  the  two  great  parties,  the  advocates  and  the  opponents 
ef  African  slavery,  met  each  other  proclaiming  war  that  imew  no 
liaarter  on  every  platform  in  the  States,  from  tne  Capitol  at  Wash* 
ington  to  the  bam  of  the  new  clearing  in  the  backwoods.  The 
oracle  of  the  pothouse  and  the  trained  speaker  in  the  senate  alike 
disputed  on  a  common  theme.  The  Union  grew  in  territory,  in 
population,  in  power,  and  in  wealth ;  and  the  abolitionist  party  saw, 
with  infinite  consternation  and  dread,  that  as  the  United  States 
could  only  be  increased  in  number  by  the  admission  of  new  terri- 
tories to  tbe  south  and  west  of  their  then  existing  limits,  and  as  it  was 
the  manifest  interest  of  the  Southern  or  pro-slavery  party  to  de- 
niand  that  each  State  so  admitted  should  be  a  slave  State,  and 
likewise  being  in  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  States  almost 
exclusively  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  they  added  their 
yoices  and  votes  to  the  demands  of  the  pro-slavery  party  at  Wash- 
ington, who  held  for  many  years  all  the  chief  offices  of  State ;  and 
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iipoii  the  matter  being  debated  in  the  senate,  after  repeated  failures, 
the  abolitionist  party  obtained  the  concession  known  as  the  Mis* 
sonri  Compromise,  which  some  men  thouf^t  would  for  ever  settle 
the  question  of  slaTerv,  the  provisions  of  that  measure  being  that 
below  a  certain  line  of  latitude  slavery  should  commence,  and  that 
above  that  line  it  ^oold  not  exist ;  and  that,  upon  a  slave's  escaping 
and  reaching  territorj  above  this  line,  he  should  become  for  ever 
free. 

This  portion  of  the  contract  was,  however,  hardlj  in  operation 
before  it  was  broken  by  the  pro-slavery  party,  who  snooeeded,  after 
a  violent  struggle  in  both  the  House  of  Itepresentatives  and  in  the 
senate,  in  passing  a  bill,  the  framer  of  which  was  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Trent  notcmety,  which  provided  that  the  negroes  or  persons  of 
colour  so  escaping  should,  upon  capture,  be  handed  over  to  the 
executive  authorities,  and  sent  back  to  their  slavery,  and  made  it  a 
high  misdemeanour  to  conceal  a  slave,  or  to  aid  and  abet  his  escape. 
To  this  the  abolitionists  demurred  loudly,  but  their  efibrts  to  pre- 
vent its  becoming  law,  and  afterwards  to  procure  its  repeal,  ireFe 
wholly  unavailing.  The  effect  of  this  measure  alone  has  done  more 
to  set  the  two  parties  against  each  other,  and  to  widen  the  breach  exist- 
ing between  them,  than  any  other  measure  in  the  history  of  the  United 
Stotes.  Bight-minded  and  firm  abolitionists  openly  declared  that 
they  would  rather  break  the  laws  of  the  States  by  aiding  the 
oppressed  fugitive  than  obey  it,  and,  by  that  obedience,  incur  the 
greater  sin  of  breaking  the  wise  and  immutable  law  of  God.  Upon 
tnis  issue  rests  this  chapter  in  tlie  history  of  the  American  republic. 
The  two  parties  have  been  long  fighting  on  this  one  great  cf'uestion, 
the  South  holding  the  reins  of  government  and  a  secure  seat  in  tbe 
presidentisl  chair, — up  to  the  16th  April,  1661,  comparatively  cer* 
tain  of  ultimate  triumph.  It  fought  for  the  extension  of  slavery. 
It  procured  the  admission  of  four  new  States — ^Missouri,  Texas, 
California,  Kansas — as  slave  States.  The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
an  avowed  abolitionist,  in  November,  1860,  speedily  brought  the 
two  parties  to  war.  Fort  Sumter  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the 
rebeh,  and  afterwards  retaken  by  the  North ;  and  I  heard  tfa» 
chaplain  of  the  Q^orge  €h%swold  declare  that  *'  it  was  for  African 
slavery  that  the  South  fought,  and  for  that  alone ;"  "  that  the  war 
was  essentially  a  pro- slavery  versus  an  anti-slavery  war."    This 

gentleman  was,  in  1861,  a  captain  in  the  army  of  tne  North,  and 
is  hands  replanted  the  flsg  of  the  Union  on  the  battlements  of  Fort 
Sumter.  However  much  difference  of  race  and  religion,  and  diver- 
sity of  interests,  social  and  commercial,  may  have  indirectly  tended 
to  inflame  the  North  against  the  South,  or  the  South  against  the 
North,  the  fact  remains  intact,  that  "slavery  was  the  rock  on  which 
they  split," — the  grand  point  of  difference  between  men  of  every 
grade  of  religious  and  political  opinion  in  the  States,  and  roost 
undoubtedly  was  the  proximate  and  the  real  cause  of  the  present 
fratricidal  war.  To  enlarge  upon  the  lamentable  evils  and  peculiar 
features  of  this  war  will  be  to  digress  from  the  subject.    I  will, 
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tbcfefiore,  acUreaa  aiyaelf  briedy  to  a  teflj  to  the  azgumttits  of 
M.  H.,  tbe  last  writer  on  the  ne^atiye  side  of  this  poropoaition.  In 
his  openini;  paragraph  he  has  exhibited  ignorance  of  the  matters  to 
which  he  blades ;  for  althongh  in  Liverpool  the  cotton  brokers  and 
merehsnts  are  many  of  them  in  favonr  of  Southern  independence, 
jet  Manchester,  Bolton,  Bochdale,  Wigan,  &o„  axe,  by  a  vast 
laajority,  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  North ;  and  the  spectacle  of 
patient  endurance  presented  to  M.  H.  by  the  late  cotton  famine 
ahoold  haT»  made  him  avoid  speaking  of  the  people  of  Lancashire 
as  "  interested  partissas  of  the  SouUi,"  whilst  he  should  allow  to 
gentlmaen  whom  he  somewhat  disparagingly  terms  Bright  and  Go. 
at  least  the  merit  of  political  honesty,  ioasmuoh  as  their  connected- 
pass  with  the  cotton  manufacture  might  have  turned  their  influence 
into  the  opposite  scale.  Nor,  I  contend,  is  M.  H.,  who  thus  exhibits 
ignorance  of  what  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  England  (however  much 
be  may  be  removed  from  the  depths  of  the  valley  to  which  he  has 
consigned  "  Nam  Der"),  a  trustworthy  commentator  on  the  state  of 
affairs  in  North  America.  M.  H.  Has  cited,  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  his  side,  the  positions  taken  by  Lord  Brougham  and  by 
Earl  Bussell.  Now  here,  again,  he  grossly  misconceives  the  true 
bearings  of  the  ease.  In  the  case  of  £arl  JoLussell,  his  official  posi- 
tion and  the  declared  neutrality  of  the  Cabinet  enforce  comparative 
sileDoe.  Earl  iRussell  prefers,  perhaps,  the  claims  of  the  South  to 
those  of  the  North,  taking  every  circxuouitance  in  each  case  into  con- 
sideration. Lord  Brougham  is  unclogged  by  official  position.  Lord 
Brougham  earnestly  hates  slavery,  as  every  Englishman  ought, 
but  as  I  regret  some  prominent  Conservatives  do  not.  Lord 
BroQi^m  does  not  believe  Abraham  Lincoln  to  be  honest  in  his 
abolition  sentiments,  and  Lord  Brougham  properly  refuses  to  allow 
bimself  to  be  made  a  prominent  attraction  at  meetings  got  up  to 
eulogiae  the  present  Cabinet  at  Washington,  This  by  no  means 
invalidates  the  arguments  of  "  Nam  Der."  Lord  Brougham  knows 
slarery  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  war,  but  he  does  not  consider 
the  republican  party  sincere  in  their  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the 
dare. 

The  question  of.  Who  are,  or  who  are  not,  the  most  prominent 
public  men  in  America  P  proves  this,  or  it  proves  nothing,  viz.,  that 
tbe  chief  men  elected  to  represent  different  phases  of  party  feeling 
in  the  North  are  to  a  man  against  negro  slavery ;  whilst  those  of 
tbe  South  are,  by  their  own  admission,  |7ro-slavery  men ;  therefore 
■lavery  it  the  grand  point  of  difference  in  the  States,  and  the  real 
csQge  of  the  war.  The  mere  fact  that  the  conduct,  public  or  private, 
of  General  Butler  is  cruel,  or  of  Mr.  Davis  ia  benevolent,  proves 
iu>tbtag.  A  slaveholder  may  bo  a  kind  and  good  slaveholder ;  an 
^Utienist  may  be  base  and  cruel ;  but  the  one  is  still  pro,  as  the 
^'tber  is  aM^t-slavory,  and  the  case  remains  the  same.  M.  H.  next 
qiiotes**not  very  appositely,  inasmuch  as  it  affects  only  the  character 
0^  tbe  republican  party,  a  comparatively  small  section  of  the  people 
of  tbe  United  Statef-— from  the  New  York  World,  and  upon  the 
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streoffth  of  this  quotation  arriyes  at  this  conolusion : — "  We  repeat, 
therefore,  that  the  question  as  to  whether  slavery  is  or  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  American  war,  is  not  to  be  decided  on  the  grounds 
taken  up  in  the  first  affirmatiye  article,  viz.,  the  chabactbb  of  the 
bbpbesbhtatiyes  of  the  southern  sections  of  the  States."  19  ow 
here,  as  before,  he  has,  I  take  it,  grossly  mistinderstood  ''Nam 
Der*s"  meaning.  "Nam  Der"  wished,  and  yery  properly  so,  to 
conyince  his  opponents  of  their  error,  by  adducing  the  avowed  «e»- 
timents  and  opinions  of  the  leading  Southern  speakers ;  when,  aa  his 
fifth  ground  of  argument,  he  takes  *'  the  men  who  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  secession ;"  the  men,  that  is,  the  opinions  and  expressions 
of  the  men ;  their  reasons  for  the  action  they  haye  taken ;  their 
defence  of  their  conduct  towards  a  United  Groyemment,  to  which 
they  were  bound  to  submit ;  their  own  assertion  in  palliation  of  the 
vast  injuries,  the  fearful  results  of  this  unhappy  strife.  "  We  fight," 
say  they,  "  to  extend  and  perpetuate  slavery ;"  not  through  inter- 
meddling'  policy,  not  through  Morrill  tariffs,  not  from  difference  of 
race  or  sentiment,  but  mainly  through  diversity  of  interest  in  the 
question  of  African  slavery. 

M.  H.  next  advances  the  admission  of  the  New  York  Trihuner 
that  the  Union  can  never  be  restored.  And  why  can  it  never  be 
restored  P  Because  ihh  reason  of  the  quarrel  between  the  contending 
parties  is  slavery :  any  smaller  difference  the  tact  of  the  statesman 
might  smooth  over  and  remove,  because  any  lesser  breach  the  art« 
of  skilful  diplomacy  might  close  and  heal ;  but  because  slavery  is 
the  real  cause  of  the  war,  nothing  can  be  done. 

M.  H.  adds  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  make-shifl;  arguments  by 
quoting  the  American,  or  rather  I  should  say  the  New  x  ork  press, 
as  a  guide  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  North.  Now,  if 
M.  H.  knew  one  iota  of  American  affairs,  this  is  one  of  the  last 
things  he  would  do,  it  being  a  widely-known  fact  that  the  press  of 
New  York,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  represents  rather  the 
rowdies  of  that  city  than  the  feelings  of  the  more  intelligent  portion 
of  the  American  commonwealth.  Lastly,  he  declares  that  the  cause 
of  the  war  was  the  attempt  on  the  i)art  of  the  North  to  carry  out 
an  idea  of  dismembering  the  empire,  in  order  to  effect  which  it  was 
about  to  emancipate  the  slaves  of  the  South.  We  may,  however,, 
gauge  this  extraordinar;^  hypothesis  by  asking  two  questions^ — 
How  does  M.  H.  reconcile  this  with  the  fact  that  the  South,  and 
not  the  North,  have  been  the  aggressors  P  How  does  he  reconcile 
this  with  his  own  statement  tlmt  Mr.  Lincoln  is  not  an  earnest 
abolitionist  P 

Every  speaker  in  this  country  and  in  America,  who  understands 
the  subject,  has  declared  that  the  diversity  of  feeling  on  the  slavery 
question  is  the  real  cause  of  the  war.  Able  and  far-seeing  states* 
men  in  America  have  long  noted  what  must  inevitably  be  the  result 
of  this  national  difference  of  opinion  and  interest.  I  will  briefly 
quote  the  speech  of  an  eminent  and  Christian  American  statesman, 
delivered  some  years  since  in  Congress,  on  a  motion  upon  the 
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qnestion  of  the  extension  of  slavery.    In  the  course  of  this  memor- 
able  speech,  Mr.  Calhoan,  after  at  mat  length  and  with  splendid 
eloquence  caliing  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  the  eyer-increasing 
power,  wealth,  and  population  of  the  North  or  non-slayeholding 
States,  adverts  to  a  matter  to  which  I  directed   attention   in 
the  commencement  of  this  paper,  and  asks  how  the  South  will 
stand  after  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  probable  addition  of  new 
States P     "How  then  shall  we  stand P    There  will  be  but  fourteen 
(in  tie  seitaie)  on  the  part  of  the  South.    We  are  to  be  fixed, 
limited,  and  for  ever ;   and  twenty-eieht  on  the  part  of  the  non- 
aUveholding  States, — twenty-eight,  double  our  number ;  and  with  the 
same  disproportion  in  the  other  house  (House  of  Representatiyes) 
and  in  the  Electoral  College,  the  Goyernment,  sir,  will  be  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  non-slayeholding  States — oyerwhelmio^l^. 
He  then  adyerts  to  the  right  of  the  Southern  States,  when  joinmg 
the  Union,  to  hold  slaves  (and  the  denial  of  which  right  by  the 
North  has,  we  affirm,  been  the  cause  of  this  war)  being  in  entire 
aooordance  with  the  constitution.    He  says : — "  Sir,  I  see  my  way 
by  the  constitution — I  cannot  in  the  compromise.    A  compromise 
IB  but  an  act  of  Congress.    It  may  be  overruled  at  any  time. 
It  gives  us  no  security.    But  the  constitution  is  stable.    It  is  a 
rock.    On  it  I  can  stand.     It  is  a  principle  on  which  we  can 
meet  our  friends  from  the  non-slaveholding  States.    It  is  firm 
ground,  on  which  they  can  better  stand  in  opposition  to  fanaticism 
than  on   the   shifting   sands  of  compromise.     Let   us  be  done 
with  compromise.    Let  us  go  back  and  stand  upon  the  consti- 
tution.    Well,  sir,  what  if  the  decision  of  this  body  shall  deny  to 
us  this  high  constitutional  right,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  as  clear 
S8  any  in  uie  instrument  itself,  the  more  defined  and  stable  indeed^ 
because  deduced  from  the  entire  body  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.    What  thenP    That  is  a 
question  which  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide.    It  is  a  question  for 
our  constituents,  the  slaveholding  States,  a  solemn  and  a  great 
question,  Mr.  President.    And  if  the  decision  should  be  adverse  at 
this  time,  I  trust  and  believe  that  they  will  take  under  solemn  con- 
sideration what  they  ought  to  do.    I  give  no  advice ;  it  would  be 
bazardous  and  dangerous  for  me  to  do  so ;  but  I  may  speak  as  an 
individual  member  of  that  section  of  the  Union.    There  I  drew  my 
^t  breath.    There  are  all  my  hopes.    I  am  a  planter,  a  cotton 
idanter.    I  am  a  Southern  man  and  a  slaveholder — a  kind  and  a 
merciful  one,  I  trust— and  none  the  worse  for  being  a  slaveholder* 
I  say,  for  one,  I  would  rather  meet  any  extremity  upon  earth  than 
give  up  one  inch  of  our  equality — one  inch  of  what  belongs  to  us  as 
members  of  this  great  republic.    What !  acknowledge  inferiority  P 
^e  surrender  of  life  is  nothing   to  iinking  into  acknowledged 
inferiority.    I  have  examined  this  subject  largely,  widely.    I  think 
I  see  the  future  if  we  do  not  stand  up  now ;  and  in  my  humble 
opiuion  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  merciful  and  happy,  the  con- 
dition of  Hindostan  is  peace  and  happiness,   the  condition  of 
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Jamaiea  is  prosperotis  and  happy,  to  what  the  Southern  Stokes  will 
be  if  now  they  yield." 

This  I  take  to  be  irreftitable  and  conclnsiye  evidenoe  in  support 
of  the  affirmatire  side  of  this  argument. 

This  prophecy  was  spoken  years  ago,  in  the  comparative  calm  of 
peace  and  security.  This  gives  us  the  tme  key  to  the  troth  of  this 
matter.    Let  as  hope  that  out  of  this  terrible  strife  good  may  come. 

"  Day  comM  after  th«  loogott  oighL" 

Maj  it  be  that  from  this  bloodshed  and  this  fearful  yet  magnifi- 
cent fratricide  we  may  realize  the  truth  of  that  beautiful  couplet  of 
a  favourite  poet, — 

**  And  ever  the  world  goes  roand  and  rmtad, 
And  ever  is  jostioe  done." 

KEOATIVB  ARTICLE. — III. 

Wb  may  admit,  at  ihe  outset,  that  slavery  was  om  of  the  eausea 
of  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  from  the  Union ;  but  that 
it  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  disruption  we  cannot  oonoede.  We  believe 
the  real  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  opinion  expressed  some  eight 
years  ago  by  that  eminent  American,  Theodore  Parker,  now  no 
more,  who  then  foresaw  that  the  Union  had  within  it  the  seeds  of 
its  own  dissolution.  His  words  are  these : — "  I  don't  believe  that 
any  permanent  union  is  possible  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
In  ideas,  aims,  and  habits  of  life,  there  is  more  unity  between  the 
Neapolitan  and  the  Swiss  about  the  Yierwald  Statter  See  than 
between  the  North  and  South."  He  further  observes,  that  "  in  a 
republic  a  union  must  be  moral  of  principle,  or  economical  of 
interest,  at  any  rate,  internal  and  automatic.  None  of  these  Gon« 
ditions  seem  likely  to  last  long."  We  shall  proceed  to  advance 
three  principal  reasons  to  account  for  the  secession  : — First,  the 
"  tarifr,"  or  commercial  reason ;  secondly,  the  difference  in  race  and 
diaracter ;  and  thirdly,  the  slavery  question. 

1.  The  tariffquestion. — The  climate  and  geographical  position  of  the 
Southern  States  are  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the  Northon 
States.  The  manufactures  carried  on  at  the  Ncwth  can  never  thrive 
in  the  temperature  of  the  South.  Neither  can  the  cotton,  sugar, 
and  tobacco  plantations  of  the  seceded  States  be  carried  on  with  any 
success  in  the  cold  and  variable  climate  e^qierienoed  at  the  North. 
The  interests  of  the  two  peoples  being  so  different  renders  it 
almost  impossible  for  Congress,  in  its  commercial  legislation,  to 
sanction  only  laws  that  will,  in  their  operation,  be  beneficial  to  the 
oi^ens  of  ali  the  States.  Tbe  productions  of  the  South  are  not  to 
be  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  any  other  country ;  but  it  is  the 
reverse  of  this  with  most  of  the  principal  manufactures  carried  on 
in  the  New  England  and  two  or  three  of  the  other  States.  There 
they  cannot  compete  witii  the  cheap  labour  of  Europe;  oonae- 
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jaeDiHj  the  maanfacftaiers  are  clamorous  for  protectiye  duties  on 
imported  goods.  Tlie  Norbfaem  members  of  Congress  hare  been 
Biimeiently  sison^  to  carry  measures  levying  enormous  duties  on 
almost  every  artusle  sent  from  this  continent.    By  far  the  greater 

?[>rtion  of  the  United  States'  revenue  is  derived  from  customs  duties. 
0  the  people  of  the  South,  who  do  not  gain  anything  in  return  for 
thin  policy,  this  is  considered  a  grievous  wrong.  It  has  often  been 
laid  that  if  our  own  com  laws  nad  not  been  repealed  at  the  time 
&ey  were,  the  consequences  probably  would  have  been  a  revolt.  If 
ibis  be  so,  the  influence  that  the  **  tariff"  question  has  had  in  bring- 
ing about  the  present  deplorable  war  cannot  but  be  admitted, 
espeeiallv  when  we  recollect  that  it  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
tiie  English  Grovemment  in  1773  to  levy  a  duty  on  tea  sent  to 
America,  that  led  to  the  colonists  throwing  off  the  British  yoke. 
Boathem  statesmen  have  long  seen  that  one  of  the  acts  of  Congress 
passed  in  1842  was  sanping  the  foundation  of  their  political  in- 
fluence, by  increasing  the  number  of  representatives  sent  by  the 
Northern  and  Wes^m  States,  as  they  receive  all  the  emigrants 
from  Europe.  This  act  declares  that  there  shall  be  one  representa- 
tire  for  every  70,680  persons  in  each  State.  The  slave  States,  with 
fiieir  fixed  population,  were  rapidly  losing  their  power  to  control 
the  destinies  of  their  oountryby  the  operation  of  tnis  law,  as  shown 
more  fully  in  the  article  by  A.  S.,  p.  66. 

2.  The  difference  in  race  and  character. — The  people  of  the  slave 
States  are  mostly  the  descendants  of  Englishmen,  and  possessiug  the 
lease  of  honour  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  them.  The  Northern 
population,  on  the  other  hand,  is  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
loreij^ners  from  everv  country  in  Europe,  and  these  generally  of  the 
inferior  class,  and  wno,  as  shown  in  the  conduct  of  the  present  war, 
hhie scarcely  any  idea  what  "honour"  is.  Is  it,  then,  to  oe  wondered 
at  that  there  is  no  good  feeling  entertained  at  the  South  towards 
their  Northern  neighbours'  mixed  population,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  strongest  feeling  of  dislike?  The  fact  that  the  whole  white 
population  of  the  South  has  thrown  itself  with  such  energy  and 
determination  into  this  strife  for  independence  and  self  govern- 
ment, proves  that  it  is  no  mere  sectional  dissatisfaction  with  the 
North  that  has  caused  this  fearful  struggle  to  be  carried  on  so  long, 
sod  with  such  a  large  amount  of  success  against  superior  numbers 
sad  resources. 

3.  TAe  slavery  question. — There  is  not  the  slightest  cause  for 
Bupposing  that,  if  the  English  had  left  slavery  as  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions in  the  New  England  States  at  the  time  of  the  separation, 
the  people  of  those  States,  any  more  than  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States,  would  be  more  disposed  to  inflict  a  large  pecuniary  loss  upon 
themselves  tiy  freeing  their  slaves.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  Yankees 
aie  of  the  two  notoriously  the  greater  worshippers  of  the  "  almighty 
dollar,"  we  may  conclude  that  they  would  be  the  last  to  ruin  tlkeir 
P^Mpects  by  consenting  to  free  their  slave  property.  They  would 
tt  eagerly  have  tried  to  persuade  the  abolitioniats  that  slavery  had 
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the  anihority  of  the  Bible  in  its  sapport,  a«  it  is  now  attempted  to 
be  80  proved  by  the  slaveholder.  It  is  tmeNlLat,  if  the  Union  had 
continned,  the  slavery  controversy  wonld  ever  haye  been,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  a  fruitful  source  of  ill-feeling  between  the  free  and 
slave  States ;  and  it  could  onl^  be  expected  that  the  torrents  of 
abuse  bestowed  upon  the  proprietors  of  slaves  by  the  abolitionists 
would  produce  that  ;e£rect.  nut  the  *'  domestic  institution  "  of  the 
South  was  in  no  danger  from  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the 
presidency;  therefore  the  real  cause  of  the  secession  must  be 
looked  for  elsewhere.  We  prove  this  assertion  by  the  President's 
own  words  in  1861.  He  said,  "  I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States 
where  it  exists.  I  have  no  objection  to  it  being  made  irrevocable, 
and  that  it  should  never  be  interfered  vnth."  Then  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  great  party  at  the  North  called  *'  Democrats," 
always  having  a  very  kindly  feeling  towards  the  South,  was  an 
additional  guarantee  to  the  slave  States  that  no  serious  inter- 
ference would  be  likely  to  overtake  them.  "  NAm  Der  "  asks,  "  If 
it  was  not  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  "  that  caused  the  revolt,  why  did 
they  not  previously  speak  of  rebellion  F  It  is  a  weU-known  fact 
that  secession  was  contemplated,  though  not  openly  spoken  of,  and 
that  arms  were  transmitted  in  large  quantities  to  uie  South  by  the 
members  of  the  executive  imder  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  defend  theiy 
country  after  the  declaration  of  independence  had  been  made.  The 
election  of  President  Lincoln  may  have  hastened  the  rupture,  but 
it  was  inevitable  to  occur  soon,  however  that  contest  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  White  House  terminated.  The  abolitionists,  up  to 
the  breaking  out  of  tlie  war,  had  never  propounded  any  feasible 
plan  for  the  extinction  of  slavery,  and  whilst  tnat  remained  undone 
there  was  small  cause  for  uneasiness  amongst  the  slave-owners. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  abolitionists  would  never  have  consented  to 
free  the  slaves  as  the  English  did  theirs  in  the  West  Indies  in  1833. 
That  would  have  been  too  great  a  sacrifice  for  the  sordid  Yankee 
to  contemplate. 

If  we  are  asked.  For  what,  then,  are  the  people  of  the  North 
fighting F  we  answer,  that  it  is  merely  for  the  "Union  as  it  was." 
And  this  is  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  our  statesmen,  and  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  upper  and  middle  ranks  of  society.  The 
President  of  the  Federals  t«hall  state  in  his  own  words  for  what  his 
party  is  fighting.  Last  year  he  wrote,  "  My  paramount  object  in 
this  struggle  is  to  pave  the  Union.  Without  freeing  any  slaves, 
I  would  do  it ;  but  if  1  could  do  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  or  by 
freeing  some,  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  do  it."  Thus  we 
see  what  is  uppermost  in  nis  mind,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that 
the  Union  is  tne  one  great  object  kept  in  view  b]r  all  classes  of  the 
Northern  population.  It  is  true  that,  having  failed  to  crush  the 
rebellion  by  fair  fighting,  the  President  has  now  tried  his  last 
resource  of  quelling  it  by  issidng  the  emancipation  proclamation, 
and  by  incitmg  the  slaves  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  slaveholders. 
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Bat  these  measures  hare  met  with  the  greatest  opposition  from  the 
"democrats/'  who  are  the  steadfast  upholders  of  State  rights.  The 
largeness  of  their  territory  has  passed  into  their  language.  Ambi- 
tioD,  then,  to  bring  the  whole  American  continent  under  one  derao* 
eratic  government,  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  unanimity  which  exists 
to  bring  back  by  force  into  the  Union  the  seceded  States.  The 
people  of  England  believe  this  to  be  the  object  of  the  war,  and 
iceordingly  a  very  general  sympathy  is  entertained  for  the  efforts 
now  being  made  for  Southern  independence.  It  maybe  asked  if 
any  State  or  States,  having  once  been  received  into  the  Union,  have 
the  right  to  secede.  Again  Mr.  Lincoln*^  own  words,  uttered  before 
tlie  war  commenced,  rise  up  to  assert  that  right.  ''Any people, 
anywhere,  being  inclined,  and  having  the  power,  have  a  nght  to 
riie  up  and  shake  off  the  existing  government,  and  form  a  new  one 
that  suits  them  better.  This  is  a  most  valuable,  a  most  sacred 
right, — ^a  right  which  we  hope  and  believe  is  to  liberate  the  world. 
Kor  is  this  right  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  whole  people  of  an 
existing  government  may  choose  to  exercise  it.  Any  portion  of 
snch  people  that  can  may  revolutionize,  and  make  their  own  of  so 
much  oi  the  territory  as  they  inhabit."  Some  of  the  Northera 
States  have  acknowledged  this  right,  and  did,  or  attempted  to 
secede  from  the  Union  m  1814,  the  foremost  State  in  that  affair 
being  Massachusetts — now  the  most  determined  in  its  hostility  to 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Union.  We  maintain,  then,  'with  Mr. 
Lincoln,  that  any  country,  or  part  of  any  country,  has  a  moral 
nght  to  secede ;  and  the  guilt  of  this  dreadful  war  rests  with  the 
Northern  States  for  not  allowing  the  desired  separation  to  be  a 
peaceable  one.  Even  had  the  war  been  commenced  by  the  North 
expresslv  to  emancipate  the  slaves,  it  woald  have  been  quite 
an  indefensible  proceeding  to  coerce  the  South  to  liberate  their 
nej^roes  because  Northern  opinion  condemned  slavery.  When  we 
thmk  of  the  shameful  way  in  which  the  professed  friends  of  the 
slare  treat  their  black  brethren,  when,  unfortunately  for  them,  they 
escape  to  the  North,  it  leaves  nothing  but  a  feeling  of  intense 
disgust  against  the  character  of  the  Yaiucees,  which,  to  all  its  other 
offensive  qualities,  thus  adds  the  rankest  hypocrisy.  So  long  as 
Mr.  Seward  can  continue  to  assure  his  infatuated  countrymen  that 
there  is  not  one  amongst  them  who  has  not  profited  by  the  blood- 
ihed,  the  war  will  doubtless  go  on. 

Like  all  writers  with  Northern  "proclivities,"  our  opponents 
"I^am  Der"  and  G.  H.  S.  paint  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
hlaokest  colours,  not  considering  that  a  Southern  slave  might  be 
worse  off  than  he  is,  and  forgetting  that  the  state  of  slavery  in 
niseeptible  of  innumerable  modifications.  In  the  treatment  of 
Blades  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  character  of  particular  masters ; 
and  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  other  side  of  a  saying  of  Demos- 
thenes, that  "  a  slave  was  better  off  at  Athens  than  a  free  citizen  in 
numy  other  countries."  Those  who  inquire  thoroughly  into  the 
nibjeet  will  most  likely  arrive  at  the  oonclusion  tlukt»  instead  of 
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bein^  iznuredv  the  slaTes  have  gained  by  being  taken  from  the  Old 
to  the  r^ew  World.  With  few  ezceptioafl,  the  negroes  in  their* 
native  land  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  aoasement,  a  prey  to  the  rileat 
superstition  and  tyranny,  and  with  scaroely  any  regard  for  the 
future.  It  will  probably  always  be  a  difficult  matter  to  determine 
how  far  the  civilized  portion  of  mankind  is  entitled  to  control  those 
that  are  decidedly  less  intelligent  than  themselves ;  but  that  in  all 
ages  they  have  so  interfered  is  indisputable,  the  consequences  being 
in  the  highest  degree  advantageous.  Slavery,  then,  as  it  exists  in 
our  times,  is  not  the  unqualified  abuse  it  has  almost  uniformly  been 
represented.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  regarded,  under  proper 
regulations,  as  almost  indispensable  to  the  profitable  cultivation  of 
those  western  countries  in  which  it  is  now  to  be  met  with.  It  may 
be  well,  then,  to  recollect  that  an  institution  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  its  abuse, — ^the  chief  abuse  in  this  case  being  the  sufferings 
that  have  been  inflicted  on  the  slaves  in  their  passage  from  Africa 
across  the  Atlantic.  We  leave  to  our  opponents  to  say  what  would 
be  gained  by  turning  a  laborious,  well-fed  slave  into  an  idle,  im- 
provident, and  discontented  freeman  at  the  North,  with  the  riehts 
of  citizenship  and  settlement  withheld.  £.  ±L. 


^xr^tic  Criitqtie. 

'^  PoBTBY,"  as  Dr.  Channing  remarks,  "  has  a  natural  alliance 
with  our  best  affections.    It  delights  in  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of 

the  outward  creation  and  of  the  soul Its  great  tendency 

and  purpose  is  to  cany  the  mind  beyond  and  above  the  beaten, 
dusty,  weary  walks  of  ordinary  life  ;  to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element, 
and  to  breathe  into  it  more  profound  and  generous  emotion.  It 
reveals  to  us  the  loveliness  of  nature,  brings  back  the  freshness  of 
early  feeling,  revives  the  relish  of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  nn- 
quenched  the  enthusiasm  which  warmed  the  spring-time  of  our 
being,  refines  youthful  love,  strengthens  our  inter^  in  human 
nature  by  vivia  delineations  of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest  feelin|^ 
spreads  our  sympathies  over  aU  classes  of  society,  knits  us  with 
new  ties  to  universal  being,  and,  through  the  brightness  of  its 
prophetic  visions,  helps  faith  to  lay  hold  on  the  future  life." 

And  yet,  as  we  saia  in  a  previous  paper,  the  rarest  of  all  poetry 
is  sacred  poetry.  Few  books  professmg  to  .treat  of  sacred  tiiemea 
in  a  poetic  manner  can  be  read  without  an  intense  feeling  of 
distress  and  disappointment  at  the  limping  progress  of  thoughts  sa 
heavenly  sweet  as  those  which  sacred  poetry  deals  with.  Holy 
thought  naturally  tends  to  produce  ecstasy.  The  ecstatic  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  poetic,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  dominant  thought 
men  seize  their  quiUs,  and  try  to  set  their  ecstasy  to  mosie. 
Ecstasy  is  generally  inarticulate,  and  the  riladow  only  of  the  idem 
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falls  upon  the  paper  — thin,  impalpable,  and  pale,  not  unfrequently 
distorted.  The  whole  method  is  delusive.  Poetry  is  not  impulsive, 
but  reflective.  Artistic  products  are  impossible  while  emotion 
shakes  the  nerves  and  overpowers  the  judgment.  The  keen 
memory  of  the  poet  keeps  the  clear  perceptiouB  of  his  spirit  before 
it  till  the  music  of  the  thought  itselt  is  caught,  and  all  nis  expres- 
sions crystallize  around  each  other  in  the  harmony  of  completeness. 
The  eager  tremor  of  the  ecstatic  urges  him  to  wora  the  inexpressible 
— for  feeling  is  only  capable  of  transmutation  into  words  when  it 
has  become  a  recurrent  experience,  and  has  impressed  the  conscious- 
ness so  frequently  as  to  be  analyzed.  To  be  ecstatic  is,  therefore,  to 
be  unpoetic,  in  so  far  as  expression  i^  concerned ;  though  ecstasy  is 
often  the  material  out  or  which  the  poets  eizes  the  matter  to 
be  embalmed  in  his  ever-delighting  productions.  When  St.  Paul 
said,  "  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and 
to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better,"  he  had  the  feeHng  out 
of  which  sacred  poetry  springs, — the  ecstatic.  The  author  of  the 
following  lines  is  not  ecstatic,  out  reflective.  The  thought  is  nobler 
than  the  expression;  yet  there  is  more  epigram  in  it  than  suits 
a  sacred  theme  :— 

ABSENT,  YET  PBESENT. 

I  bsTv  a  friend  whose  winniog  voice  is  near, 

Whose  latighter  echoes  bade  the  langh  I  give, 
Wboee  accents  fhf  their  moBic  in  mine  ear,  [acem  like 

To  nrge  me,  in  his  love,  m j  life  to  U?e. 

I  ha^  a  friend  far  off;  another  oltme 

Sheds  its  bright  glorj  wberesoe'cr  He  is; 
His  love  is  &c^  for  me  as  when  youth's  prime 

Flashed  through  mj  heart  i(«  earliest  thrill  of  bliss.        [low's 

I  baTe  memorials  of  His  constant  troth 

Before  me  ever  f0^e«oe'er  I  torn;  [and  howe'er 

Alike  in  mj  ripe  years  as  in  my  youth, 

Mcarh9  of  Hit  loringkindncsB  I  discern!  [His  well-marked 

The  wily  wheedler,  ever  close  to  me, 

That  flutters  to  beguile  me  on  life's  road, 
Is  the  alluring  world.    I  cannot  see 

My  ever-faithful  friend,  the  heavens'  great  God. 

Umem  He  it,  and  dittarU,  yet  is  He  [Although  unseen  and 
Hearer  than  thought  to  my  heart's  inmost  core.  [distant 

I  vnU  not  give  my  soul,  0  world,  to  thee; 
Present,  yet  absent,  I'll  my  God  adore!  A.  A.  B. 

The  pie«e  which  follows  has  a  sad  reality  about  it,  which  shows 
that  the  writer  has  an  eye  for  the  poetical  in  common  things,  an«L 
proves  ihaA  ihe  vital  force  of  poetry  haa  a  place  in  his  heart.  We 
think,  however*  aootiier  stanza  would  have  made  it  more  effective; 
the  mibjeet^natter  of  wduoh  we  suggait  hdbw  :f— 
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f  freighted 
The  deep 

[Lyiog  on 


[sobbing 


[: 


dear 
sadsome 


[our 


[aye  in  heaven  on 


THE   ORPHAN. 

What  a  load  of  Borroif  floated 

On  the  sob  the  orphan  gave. 
Whom  I  found  alone  at  twilight 

Laid  upon  his  parents'  gravel 

Stretched  npon  their  grave,  for  sternly 

Death  had  laid  them  both  alow. 
And  together  they  were  buried, — 

Buried  scarce  a  week  ago. 

**  Come,  my  child,"  I  said,  "  what  doest 

Thou  80  far  away  from  home?" 
Then  he  tobbedy  and  said,  **  My  mother, 

Just  to  see  her  I  have  come." 

"  Ah,  sweet  child,  if  mother  lieth 

Underneath  this  flowery  sod, 
Kever  more  wilt  thou  behold  her 

Till  thou  meet  her  with  her  God. 

''Thou  hast  heard  of  God  who  made  thee, — 
Made  the  earth,  the  stars,  the  sky, — 
Made  us  all;  and  who  with  angels 
Liveth  m  the  heavens  high! 

*'  There  thy  mother  now  is  dwelling; 

There  with  her  thou  soon  mayst  dwell, 
For  we  all  must  one  day  perish, 
And  bid  earth-bom  things  farewell;** 

**  But  I  want  to  see  my  mother. — 

Mother,  mother,  won*t  you  wake?** 
Then  he  sobbed  in  bitter  sorrow,— 

Sobbed  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

And  I  took  htm  up,  and  led  him 

Homeward  with  me;  and  essayed 
To  impress  the  truth  upon  him 

Of  the  theft  which  death  had  made. 

Tet  he  asked  me  without  ceasmg, 

**  When  will  mother's  sleep  be  o'er?** 
And  he  knew  nought  of  my  meaning 

When  I  answered,  "  Never  more.** 

[When  years  passed,  his  thoughts  expanded. 

Grasped  the  sense  of  what  I  said. 
And  he  lived  to  love  his  mother 

And  the  great  God  overhead.] 

ClasBical  topics  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  treat  with  Tigonr, 
antique  erpression,  and  in  a  fit  measure.  We  ihmk  we  may 
venture  to  assert  that  the  following  passage  of  Greek  mythology, 
selected  firom  the  "  Legends  of  Attica/'  is  pretty  well  rendered,  and 
almost  entitles  its  author  to  a  place  among  the  few  who  can  giro  life 
to  the  old,  old  ideas  oonoeming  the  gods  and  their  doings,    **  The 


[all  earth's  joys 


[Still 


[Then 


[SUU 


Alfred. 
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Legend  of  Ariadne**  is  capable  of  verj  Tarious  treatment,  and  we 
ihoold  like  to  see  what  our  author  would  make  of  "  The  Labyrinth.'* 
Meanwhile,  here  is — 

ARIADNE. 

Looelj  MtUaf^,  Ariadne  wept  upon  the  wild  sea*  shore, 

Gaiing  o'er  the  breaking  ocean,  and  a  land  unseen  before; 

Weeping  over  broken  pledgee,  knit  by  love,  and  wore  with  sighs, 

Aod  the  tears,  as  dews  at  midnight,  bent  the  lashes  of  the  ejes:-—        [her 

'^Tbewiis!  Theseus!  whence  thy  treason? — whence  thy  hapless,  canning  goiloF 

Mflicre  thy  ancient  troth  of  promise? — ^where  the  candonr  of  thj  smile? 

All,  alsel  are  all  forgotten? — all  thj  gilded  words  coald  say 

Tsrnished  ere  the  mom  had  ripened  to  the  even  of  the  day?  " 

Sodden  came,  as  thongh  a  whirlwind,  soand  of  wassail  from  afar, 
And  ibe  beat  of  cymbals  echo,  and  the  rolling  of  the  car.  [a 

''Svgel  age!  surge  pater!'*  ring  apon  her  ttmed  ear,  [painM 

And,  aghast  with  speechless  terror,  faint  she  falls  with  sndden  fe&r.      ' 
Baodioa,  gay  with  festive  dances,  frenzied  with  a  livelier  strain, 
Fiercer  niges  on  his  horses  to  the  lyres  that  tune  again,  [sound 

When  he  sees  a  woman  lying  angeMike  upon  the  strand. 
And  her  nnboand  tresses  floating,  dabbled  with  the  Creian  sand.  [Naxic 

Aod  ho  stops,  and  gently  raises  what  he  deems  a  lifeless  form, 
Wben  the  softer  blush  retaming.  as  the  blue  when  flies  the  storm, 
Filled  his  soul  with  godlike  passion,  and  a  smile  it  Ut  his  face:  [lit  up 

" Fetf  not,  Ariadne,  fear  not;  tbou  shalt  rear  my  future  race. 
Wbj  repiiie for  faithless  Theseas?     Other  wives  he  goes  to  seek; 
Bacdics'  wife  shall  aye  be  cheery  from  the  reflex  of  his  cheek." 
Afid  she  lowly  hung  her  eyelids  o*er  her  chiding  wtUehet  eye;  [pale-blue 

And  the  merry  god  he  led  her  to  his  chariot  ever  nigh :  [waiting 

"  Thou  shalt  be  a  goddess,  msiden,  and  thy  mirror-eyes  shall  shine 
Fmn  the  highest  peak  of  heaven,  joined  in  unison  with  mine."  A  Post. 

There  are  some  nerv^ous,  able  lines  in  a  poem  forwarded  to  us 
by  D.  8.  L.  on  "  The  Man  of  the  Hour,"  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  irregu- 
jar,  illHsonceiyed,  and  in  a  badly  chosen  and  diflicult  metre,  which 
ia  not  well  attended  to.  We  snail  ^uote,  as  justifying  the  entire 
criticism  given  above,  the  following  lines  :— 

Never  let  Friendship  or  Affection  idle 

When  Sorrow  shrouds  the  star  of  Hope; 
Never  let  Courage  join  in  traitorous  bridal 
With  Fear,  the  misanthrope. 

Aye  from  the  leaflets  of  the  nettle  Danger 
Strive  thou  to  pluck  off  Safety's  flower. 
From  Patriotism's  paths  be  ne'er  a  ranger. 
Though  for  a  single  hour. 

Live  in  the  glories  of  the  time  now  olden; 

Prompt  be  thine  emulation  of  those  days, 
But  do  thoo  ateo  make  the  now  beholden 
Ab  worthy  of  men's  praise. 

We  trust  the  writer  will,  on  seeing  these  stanzas  in  print,  observe 
their  blemishes;  and  though  we  do  not  advise  him  to  relinquish  the 
1864.  p 
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writing  of  rbyme,  we  would  counsel  him  not  to  tliink  so  highljf 
of  Mmself  as  he  shows  he  does  in  what  be  hss  written  to  us.  As 
Douglas  Jerrold  used  to  say,  **  Flattering  one's  self  is  the  worst 
of  hypocrisy." 

"  Ohy  be  wiser  tboa; 
Instructed  that  true  knowledge  leads  to  love, 
Troe  dignitj  abides  with  him  alooe 
Who,  in  the  silent  boor  of  Inward  thought. 
Can  still  suspect  and  stiU  revere  himself 
In  lowliness  of  beart.** 

We  cannot  at  present  overtake  the  critioal  perusal  of  all  the 
MSS.  put  into  our  hands.  We  intend  soon  to  recur  to  this  topic. 
We  are,  of  course,  glad  to  give  good  honest  advice  as  far  as  we  can. 
When  we  speak  in  deprecation  of  rushing  into  print  and  anxiously 
asking  the  world  to  ratify  the  thought  of  a  young  man's  heart, — *' I 
qIso  am  a  poet,"  we  do  not  intend  to  ^eak  in  depreciation  of  the 
verses  of  our  friends.  We  wish  to  save  them  from  pain,  from  loss, 
and  disappointment.  The  MSS.  of  Gr.  G.  C.  have  im>  finish.  What 
can  be  znade  of  a  line  that  limps  like  this,— 

'^Likesnns  nnharnessed  tbroagh  the  air  did  flash*? 

or  this,— 

<* Beaded  and  chapleted  with  dew**? 

This  is  not  bad,  however, — 

Tbe  hot,  swift  pnUes  of  a  fever  seemed 

To  rage  and  riot  in  my  recklesat  frame ; 
11/  eje  with  maniac  fury  most  bave  gleamed 

At  mention  of  the  hated  traitor  a  name. 

The  kindest  way  in  which  we  can  treat  JL  L.,  M.  T.,  and  £.  D.  F., 
is  to  say  nothing  but  that  we  have  received  and  read  their  venea, 
— and  do  not  thmk  that  many  could  have  accomplished  the  latter 
feat, — and  survived.    They  have  caused  us  to — 

'*  Heare,  and  puff, 
And  sweat  with  an  imagination's  weigbt, 
As  if,  like  Atlas,  with  tbese  mortal  shooldeiB 
We  coold  sustain  the  burden  of  the  world.*' 


English  Litbbatttrs. — ^Tfaere  are  eight  epochs  in  English  litera- 
ture : — First,  from  the  Eoman  to  the  Norman  conquest.  Second, 
from  the  battle  of  Hastings  to  the  accession  of  James  lY.  Third, 
from  the  death  of  Chaucer  to  the  Befonnation.  Fourth,  from  the 
establishment  of  the  S«formatioa  to  the  death  of  Bacon.  Fifth, 
from  the  death  of  Bacon  to  the  olote  of  the  reign  of  James  II. 
Sixth,  from  the  accession  of  William  III.  to  the  death  of  Pope. 
Seventh,  from  the  death  of  Pope  to  the  French  Bevolution.  Eighth, 
firom  the  French  Bevolution  to  the  present  day. — Pbof.  J.  Nicaoi*. 


THE  astATin.  811 


WILLIAM  WOEDSWOETH. 

Ws  have  selected  as  the  subject  of  thepreseni  essay  the  great 
^'Enelith  philosophical  poet " — William  Wordsworth :  a  poet  who» 
like  Milton,  has  indeea  many  admirers,  but  few  readers ;  thus 
mJixiag  the  fate  which  the  Eoman  satirist  proverbially  assigns  to 
ffftae— "  Virtua  landatur  et  alp^et"*  (virtue  is  praised  and  coldly 
B^feded).  It  shall  be  our  humble  endeavour  to  increase,  if  possibloi 
die  intarest  of  our  readers  in  the  writings  of  this  notable  poet,  aa 
object  in  which,  if  we  succeed  to  any  extent,  we  shall  deem  ourselrei 
iffiply  rewarded. 

ilie  life  ^  Wordsworth  presents  few  matters  of  absorbing  interest* 
io*'inoTing  accidents  by  flood  and  field,"  t  the  greater  part  of  it 
—varied  only  by  occasional  tours  at  home  and  abroad — having  been 
pitted  in  the  c«dm  retreat  of  his  native  Cumberland  mountains  and 
wnde  its  lakes ;  whence  the  designation  of  the  "  Lake  school  of 
^oets,**  derisively  applied  to  him  and  his  contemporary  poeta^ 
toleridge  and  Soathey.  Wordsworth  was  bom  at  Cockermouthi 
ia  177(?  the  year  of  the  death  of  Chatterton, — 

**  The  marvellous  boy, 
Tbo  UeepIesB  soal  that  peribhed  in  bis  prido."  X 

He  was  edoeated  first  at  Hawkshead,  in  Lancashire,  and  thereafter 
at  St.  John's  Ck>liege»  in  Cambridge  University,  where,  however,  his 
aeidemie  eareer  was  not  briiUant ;  and  about  this  period  he  spent 
A  few  years  in  ramblinjc  up  and  down  the  Continent,  then  widely 
U(itated  by  the  great  French  Bevolution,  whose  theoretical  prin- 
ciples he  embraced  with  all  the  fervour  and  enthusiasm  of  a  yoathfUl 
ttd  ardent  apirit,—- to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that  he  seems  to  have 
ydlnigh  forgotten  that  he  was  an  Englishman ;  for,  when  Britain 
^med  in  Uie  league  formed  by  the  confederate  powers  againBt 
I'raoee,  he  (Wordsworth)  says  of  himself, — 

"  I  rejoiced— jea, 
Afterwards,  tmtk  most  painfal  to  record, 
Eamiied,  in  the  triumph  of  ray  soul, 
I  Wbao  Englisfamea  bj  thoosands  were  overthrows, 

Left  wHboot  giorj  on  the  field,  or  driven, 
Brav«  hearti,  to  ehamefal  flight  I"  § 

Ml  were  the  feelings,  as  told  us  by  himself,  of  this  young  rerpob* 

*  JartnaL  f  Sbakiipere:  ''Othello." 

}  Wwdiworth:  '*  Bswlotion  and  Independeoce."       §  **  Pnhtde,"  Book  X. 
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lioan  on  occasion  of  his  country's  defeats !    Again,  on  her  Tictories, 
present  or  prospectire,  he  excLums,— 

"  It  WAS  a  grief, 
Grief  call  it  not,  *twa8  anything  bat  that — 
A  conflict  of  aenaaUona  withoat  name,"    .     .    . 
"  When,  in  the  congregation  bending  all 
To  their  great  Father,  prajen  were  offered  up, 
Or  praises  for  our  country's  victories — 
And,  *mid  the  simple  worshippers,  perchance, 
I  onlj,  like  an  nninvited  gne;it 
Whom  no  one  owned,  sate  silent,  shall  I  add, 
Fed  on  the  day  of  vengeance  yet  to  come?  ** 

The  Bubseauent  crimes  and  atrocities,  howeyer,of  theBeyolutton, 
rudely  dispelled  his  fond  illusions  regarding  liberty,  &c.,  and  he 
retired  from  the  cause  in  deep  and  bitter  disappointment  and  mor- 
tification, not  that  he  seems  ever  to  have  taken  an  aeiive  part  in  it 
by  writing  or  otherwise.  The  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  expe- 
riences of  his  early  years,  this  period  included,  have  been  left  on 
record  in  a  long  autobiographical  poem  (in  fourteen  books)  entitled, 
"  The  Prelude,  or  Growth  of  a  Poet's  Mind,"  from  which  the  aboTe 
quotations  have  been  taken, — a  poem  addressed  to  his  friend  Cole- 
ridge, and  intended  to  have  been  introductory  to  his  great  work,  "The 
IBecluse,"  a  work  which  was  to  have  consisted  of  three  parts,  of  whidh 
the  second  part  only,  the  well-known  "  Excursion,"  has  been  com- 
pleted and  published.  This  poem  ('*  The  Prelude")  we  are  free  to 
confess  we  look  upon  as  interesting  rather  in  the  light  of  a  personal 
memoir  than  as  marked  by  any  striking  poetic  excellence,  except,  per- 
haps, in  occasional  passages.  Others,  nowever,  may  be  of  a  different 
opmion.  "  The  Prelude"  ranks  amongst  Wordsworth's  earliest 
poems,  having  been  commenced  in  1799  and  completed  in  1805. 
from  about  tnis  period  the  remainder  of  Wordsworth's  long  life 
was  spent,  as  has  been  said,  for  the  most  part,  in  peaceful  seclusion 
beside  his  native  Cumberland  lakes  and  mountains,  where  he 
continued  to  write  and  publish  till  his  death  in  1850,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-one  years.  Of  Wordsworth's  pnvate  life  and  habits 
in  his  rural  retirement,  the  following  description  by  Professor 
Masson  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant :— **  Here,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  worldly  competence,  he  walked,  boated,  wrote,  and  attended 
church.  Hence,  from  time  to  time,  he  issued  his  new  poems,  or 
collections  of  poems,  accompanied  by  prefaces  or  dissertations, 
intended  to  illustrate  their  peculiar  character;  and  here,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  admiring  family,  he  received  the  chance  visits  of  such 
stray  worshippers  as  came  privileged  with  letters  of  introduction, 
talking  with  them  in  a  cold,  stately  way,  and  not  unfrequently  (be 
the  truth  distinctly  spoken)  shocking  them  by  the  apparent  egotism 
with  which  he  referred  to  or  quoted  his  own  poetry,  the  inordinate 
indiff*ereDce  he  displayed  towards  most  things  besides,  the  painful 
rigour  with  which  he  exacted  from  those  around  him  every  outward 
mark  of  respect  and  attention,  and  the  seriousness  with  which  he 
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irodd  repeat  the  most  insignificant  words  that  had  been  uttered  in 
his  praise.  .  .  .  But  whatever  may  hare  been  his  bearing  in  the 
presence  of  other  men,  Wordsworth  must  at  least  have  been  modest 
and  cordial  in  his  commonion  with  nature.  And  it  is  thus  that  we 
should  remember  him, — not  as  the  pleasant  ornament  of  the  social 
board,  lavishing  the  kind  word  and  the  hearty  repartee;  not  as 
the  self-forgetting  enthusiast  of  the  hour,  burning  his  wav  through 
crowds,  and  drawing  admiration  and  love  in  his  train ;  but  as  he 
was  in  his  old  days,  the  conscious  patriarch  of  English  poesy,  the 
grey<^aired  and  hard-featured  recluse,  shunning  the  haunts  of  men, 
yet  with  a  benevolent  hand  for  the  familiar  woes  of  the  neighbour- 
hood which  knew  and  honoured  him ;  accustomed  to  walk  idone  by 
day  amid  the  woods,  to  pace  muttering  by  the  ripple  of  a  lake  in 
the  moonlight,  or,  standing  halfway  up  a  moxmtam,  to  turn  his 
pale,  unea^hly  eye  towards  the  heaven  of  stars.  Such  he  was 
through  all  the  tumult  of  a  generation  into  which,  almost  alone  of 
his  coevals,  he  had  lived  to  advance ;  and  such  he  was  till,  in  his 
eighty-first  year,  death  took  him."* 

An  interesting  description,  illustrative  of  the  above  passage,  of  an 
interview  with  Wordsworth,  may  be  found  in  Emerson's  "jSnglish 
Traits,"  who  thus  sums  up  his  estimate  of  that  poet : — "  Words- 
worth honoured  himself  by  his  simple  adherence  to  truth,  and  was 
very  willing  not  to  shine ;  but  he  sarprised  by  the  hard  limits  of 
his  thought.  To  judge  from  a  single  conversation,  he  made  the 
impression  of  a  narrow  and  very  English  mind ;  of  one  who  paid  for 
his  rare  elevation  by  general  tameness  and  conformity.  Off  his 
own  beat,  his  opinions  were  of  no  value.  It  is  not  very  rare  to  find 
persons  loving  sympathy  and  ease,  who  expiate  their  departure 
Dom  the  common  in  one  direction,  by  their  conformity  in  every 
ether."  Such  is  the  American  Emerson's  estimate,  whatever  it 
may  be  worth,  of— 

"  A  poet;  one  wbo  loved  the  brooks 
Far  better  than  the  sages*  books." 

With  this  passing  notice  of  Wordsworth's  biography,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  dwell  more,  in  detail  upon  his  poetry. 

Wordsworth's  poetry  was  a  reaction  against  the  cold,  conven-t 
tional,  artificial  style  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  evidenced  in 
the  school  of  Dry  den  and  Pope,  of  which  last  it  was  said  that  he-^ 

"Hade  poetry  a  mere  meehanio  art; 
And  every  warbler  baa  his  tone  by  heart,"— 

in  allusion  to  the  servile  attempts  of  his  imitators,  who  had  all  the 
faults  without  any  of  the  excellences  of  their  master.  This  re« 
action,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  was  carried  somewhat  to 
excess,  and  degenerated  into  occasional  puerility  and  common- 

*  *"  Essays,  Biograpbical  and  Critical,  cbieflj  on  EogUah  PoeU,"  by  D.  MasMMi 
AIL,—**  Wordsworth,"  p.  359. 
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p]Mer-<ft  result  which  was  tttU  farther  promoted  by  Wordswortli'tf 
o«m  peculiar  theory  of  poetrj,  as  first  enunciated  in  the  prefaoe  to 
his  **  Lyrical  Sallads/'  amongst  his  earliest  productions)  tiie  flni 
Toluma  being  pnblished  in  1793,  the  second  in  1800. 

His  theoiy  of  poetry  is,  that  it  consists  in  nothing  more  than  ^19 
M  fitting  to  netncal  arrangement  a  selection  of  the  real  kngnagv 
of  Men  in  «  state  of  TiTid  sensation," — a  theoir  whidi  would,  in  fiuty 
anpl^  that  all  men  naturally  speak  poetically  under  any  dtrcng 
ptiBiOB  or  excitement,  at  least  after  uieir  language  has  undergone 
%  little  naring  aad  polishing  at  the  hands  of  the  poet.  Hub  tkeorf 
iuourrea  the  unmeasured  ridicule  of  the  adherents  of  the  ordinarf 
or  orthodox  creed  of  poetry.  Lord  Byron  aa[iou||^  the  reet,  wk^ 
in  his  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Beviewers"  (m  which  he  makM 
a  eweeping  raid  against  almost  all  his  contemporary  poets),  atig« 
auutizes  Wordsworth  as — 

"  That  onid  apostmte  from  poetic  rule,    ... 
WhOf  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  prose  b  Terse,  and  Terse  is  merely  prose; 
GoBTJDciDg  all,  hj  demonstmtioo  plain, 
Poetic  aools  delijfbt  in  prose  ioaaiie; 
And  Christmas  stories  tortared  into  rtkjme 
Contain  the  easeoce  of  the  feme  sohlims.** 

II1US  Lord  l^on.  He  elsewhere  characterizes  him  as  ''Tulgar 
Wordsworth,'  and  his  Terse  as  "childish  prattle."  Such  warn 
Byron's  rerdict  upon  a  poet  who  now  takes  rank  as  one  of  cor 
British  classics !  The  effect  of  Wordsworth's  poetic  creed  upon  hia 
practice  is  mat  appaHsnt  in  his  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  of  which  two 
&ave  been  selected  as  the  special  objects  of  Byron's  ridicule,  riz^ 
''The  Idiot  Boy"  and  "The  Tables  Turned,"  the  latter  opeaii^ 
after  this  sort, — 

"  Up,  np,  my  friend,  and  clear  your  looks! 
Why  alt  this  toil  and  trouble? 
Up,  np,  my  friend,  and  quit  yoar  books! 
Or  snrely  jon*U  gam  double." 

Very  sound  practical  adriee,  no  doubt,  which  yet,  so  &r  as  the 
aaotry  is  eooeemed,  might  almost  as  well  hare  dispensed  with  the 
fDrmaJity  of  rhyme»  which  can  scarcely  elerate  it  to  that  digmtj. 
1^  if,  iKTwerer,  but  fair  to  add  that  the  sueoeeding  stanzas  atona  m 
great  measure  for  this  rather  UDpromising  commenoement,  and  the 
true  poet  at  erery  turn  breaks  forth.    They  are  as  follows : — 

"  The  snn  aboTo  the  mountsin's  bead| 

A  freshening  lustre  mellow, 
nrongh  all  the  long  green  fields  has  spread 

Hia  first  sweet  ereiUng  yeltow. 
Books!— >*Tis  a  dnit  and  endless  strife:^ 

Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet; 
H«w  sweet  his  mnsiol — on  ny  life, 

There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it  I 
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And  b*rk!  liofr  Mithe  tlM  tbitNdIi  tAitg^l 

Ht,  tot,  is  BO  metn  fraMher. 
Gone  ftrtk  into  tlw  light  of  thiofv— 

Lei  Nslnre  bo  jov  lewhtr. 
She  has  a  world  of  reedy  veeldi 

Onr  miadi  end  hearU  to  bleee; 
Spcntaneona  windoixif  breathed  bj  health      ' 

Tmth  breathed  by  cheerfnlneas. 
One  impaUe  from  a  Temal  wood 

May  teach  70a  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  eril  and  of  good. 

Than  all  ijie  eaffee  can. 
&eeet  is  the  loi«  whieh  Natare  bringel 

Out  neddliag  intellect 
IfiMb^ee  file  beaateeiie  fMrne  ef  tiuoga;-— 

We  nnrder  te  dSeeeoL 
£noegh  of  ecioBee  and  ef  aril 

Close  up  these  barreD  leases! 
Come  forth,  and  bring  with  70a  a  heart 

That  watches  and  reoeiyea." 

Suck  u  a  sample  of  WbrdswortVs  earlier  and  more  familiar 
ityle.  Generally  speaking,  liowerer,  his  practice  is  better  tiian  Lis 
preeepts  or  principles,  especially  in  his  later  poetry.  Indeed,  the 
trntenabiHtf  of  his  theory  seems,  even  from  the  nrst,  to  hare  become 
evident  to  himself;  an  4  no  poet,  perhaps,  has  more  firequently  and 
flsj^rantly  violated  it  than  hmiselT  We  cite,  in  iUnstration  of  this 
flpinion,  the  words  of  Professor  Craik : — "  We  cannot  say  that 
Wordsworth's  theory  of  poetry  has  been  altogetlur  without  effect 
upon  his  practice ;  but  it  has  snown  itself  rather  by  some  deficiency 
of  refinement  in  his  general  manner,  than  by  mnch  that  he  has 
written  in  conformity  with  its  requisitions.  We  might  affirm; 
indeed,  that  its  principle  is  as  much  contradicted  and  confuted  by 
^  greater  part  of  his  own  poetry,  as  it  is  by  that  of  ail  lan^poages 
s&d  all  times  in  which  poetiy  has  been  written,  or  by  the  universal 
pttt  experience  of  mankind  in  ever^  age  and  country.  He  is  a 
gxest  poet,  and  has  enriched  our  literature  with  much  beautiful 
&ul  noble  writing,  whatever  be  the  prinoiple  upon  which  he  con« 
itrncts,  or  fancies  that  he  constructs,  his  compositions.  H18 
'Lsodamia/  without  the  exception  of  a  single  line,  his  'Lonely 
I«ech-gatherer/  with  the  exception  of  veiy  row  lines ;  his  '  Buth/ 
liis  'Tintem  Abbey,*  his  'Feast of  Brougham,'  the  « Water-lily/ 
&e  greater  part  of  fiie  'Excursion,'  most  of  the  '  Sonnets,'  his  greai 
'Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  in  Early  Childhood,  and 
BU&j  of  his  shorter  lyrical  pieces,  are  nearly  as  unexceptionable  in 
diction  as  they  are  deep  and  true  in  feeling,  judged  according  to 
vi]r  ndefl  or  principles  of  art  that  are  now  patronized  by  anybody, 
^ia  true,  indeed,  that  it  will  not  do  to  look  at  anything  that 
Woidsworth  has  written  through  the  spectacles  of  i^at  species  of 
ontici«m  which  was  in  vogue  among  us  in  the  last  century.  We 
othe^e  that,  in  several  of  the  pieces  we  have  named,  even  that 
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narrow  and  superficial  doctrine  (if  it  could  be  recalled  from  tbe 
tomb)  would  nnd  little  or  nothing  to  object  to;  but  we  fear  it 
would  find  as  little  to  admire.  It  nad  no  feeling  or  understanding 
of  tbe  poetry  of  any  other  era  than  its  own, — neither  of  that  of 
Homer,  nor  that  of  the  Greek  draniatists,  nor  that  of  our  own 
Elizabethan  ag^; — and  it  certainly  would  not  enter  far  into  the 
spirit  either  of  that  of  Wordsworth,  or  of  any  other  great  writer  of 
his  and  our  time.  It  is  part,  aod  a  great  part,  of  what  the  lite- 
rature of  Germany  has  done  for  us  within  the  last  fifty  years,  that 
it  has  given  a  wider  scope  and  a  deeper  insight  to  our  perception 
and  mode  of  judging  of  the  poetical  in  all  its  forms  and  manifes- 
tations; and  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  has  materially  aided  in 
establishing  this  reyolution  of  taste  and  critical  doctrme  by  fur- 
nishing the  English  reader  with  some  of  the  earliest  and  many  of 
the  most  successful  or  most  generally  appreciated  examples  and 
illustrations  of  the  precepts  of  the  new  faith.  Even  the  errors  of 
Wordsworth's  poetical  creed  and  practice,  the  excess  to  which  he 
has  sometimes  carried  his  employment  of  the  language  of  the 
common  people,  and  his  attempts  to  extract  poetical  efforts  out  of 
trivial  incidents  and  humble  life,  were  fitted  to  be  rather  serviceable 
than  injurious  in  the  highly  artificial  state  of  our  poetry  when  he 
be|[an  to  write.  He  may  not  have  succeeded  in  every  instance  in 
which  he  has  tried  to  glorify  the  familiar  and  elevate  the  low,  but 
he  has,  nevertheless,  taught  us  that  the  domain  of  poetry  is  much 
wider  and  more  various  than  it  used  to  be  deemed ;  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  it  to  be  found  where  it  was  formerly  little  the  fashion 
to  look  for  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  that  the  poet  does  not  abso- 
lutely require  for  the  exercise  of  his  art  and  the  display  of  his 
powers  what  are  commonly  called  iUustrious  or  distiuguiahed 
characters,  and  an  otherwise  dignified  subject,  any  more  than  long 
and  learned  words.  '  Of  all  his  Enslish  contemporaries,  Words- 
worth stands  foremost  and  alone  as  the  poet  of  common  life.  It  ia 
not  his  only  field,  nor,  perhaps,  the  field  in  which  he  is  greatest, 
but  it  is  the  one  which  is  most  exclusively  his  own.  He  has,  it  is 
true,  no  humour  or  comedy  of  any  kind  in  him  (which  is,  perhaps, 
the  explanation  of  the  ludicrous  points  that  are  sometimes  found  in 
his  serious  poetry),  and  therefore  he  is  not,  and  seldom  attempts  to 
be,  what  Bums  was  for  his  countrymen,  the  poetic  interpreter,  and, 
as  8uch«  refiner  as  well  as  embalmer  of  the  wit  and  merriment  of  the 
common  people.  The  writer  by  whom  that  title  is  to  be  won  ia 
yet  to  arise,  and  probably  from  among  the  people  themselyes; 
but  of  whatever  is  more  tender  or  more  t]|oughtful  in  the  spirit  of 
ordinary  life  in  England,  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  is  the  truest 
and  most  comprehensive  transcript  we  possess.  Many  of  his 
yerses,  embodying  as  they  do  tne  philosophy  as  well  as  the 
sentiment  of  tnis  every-day  human  experience,  have  a  complete* 
ness  and  impressiveness  as  of  texts,  mottoes,  proverbs,  the  force 
of  which  is  universally  felt,  and  has  already  worked  Uiem  into 
the  texture  and  substance  of  the  language  to  a  far  greater  extent^ 
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ve  apprehend*  than  has  happened  in  the  case  of  any  contemporary 
writer.*** 

Thus  Frofefljior  Craik,  writing,  as  it  appears,  daring  the  lifetime 
of  the  poet,  who,  he  goes  on  to  say, ''  is  ahready  a  classic."  So 
much  for  my  Lord  Byron's  verdict ! 

With  one  or  more  specimens  illustrative  of  Wordsworth's  earlier 
and  homelier  style,  we  shall  pass  to  his  later  and  loftier  effusions. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  "Lines"  addressed  to  his  sister,  one 
of  kindred  spirit  to  his  own,  and  to  whose  genial  influence,  as 
he  himself  acknowledges,  he  was  indebted  for  much  of  his 
poetic  inspiration,  the  stir  of  his  heart,  and  the  excitement  of  his 
emotions: — 

"  It  is  the  first  mild  daj  of  Msreh, 
Each  mittiito  swMter  than  before; 
The  redbreast  aings  from  the  tall  laroh 
That  atanda  beaide  our  door. 

**  There  ia  a  blessiog  io  the  air, 

Which  eeema  a  seoae  of  joy  to  jield 
To  the  bare  treee,  aod  monotaioa  bare, 
Aad/graaa  in  the  green  field. 

'*  Mj  aister  (*tis  a  wish  of  mine), 

Now  that  our  morning  meal  ia  done, 
Make  haste,  joor  morning  taak  resign; 
Coma  forth  and  feel  the  ann. 

"  Edward  will  come  with  jon ;  and  pray 
Put  on  with  speed  yonr  woodland  dress; 
And  bring  no  book,  for  this  one  day 
We'll  give  to  idleness. 

**  No  joyless  forms  shall  ragulate 
Oor  living  calendar: 
We  from  to-day,  my  friend,  will  date 
The  opening  of  the  year. 

"  Love,  DOW  a  universal  birth, 

From  heart  to  heart  is  stealing, 
From  earth  to  man,  from  man  to  earth ; 
It  ia  the  hoar  of  feeling. 

"  One  moment  new  may  give  na  more 
Than  fifty  years  of  reaaon : 
Oor  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 
The  spirit  of  the  season. 

**  Some  silent  laws  onr  hearts  may  make, 
Which  they  shall  long  obey; 
We,  for  the  year  to  eome,  may  take 
Oor  temper  from  to-day. 

*  **  Sketchea  of  the  History  of  Literature  and  Learning  in  England,"  by  Geo. 
L.  Ciaik,  A.U.  (Koighfa  Shilling  Yolnmes),  vol  vi.,  pp.  1 18.  1845.  —To  these 
o|>iaioDs  Professor  Craik  anbstantially  adherea  in  his  *'Maunal   of    Engliah 
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"  And  from  the  blened  power  that  ralb 
About,  below,  Above, 
We*U  fnmie  the  mMwitre  ef  enr  tenk: 
ThBjrslMUl  betmifli  to)o?e. 

**  Then  come,  my  sister!  come,  I  praj. 

With  speed  put  on  jronr  woodltnd  dress; 
And  bring  no  book,  for  this  one  day 
We'll  gtre  to  Mlenessw" 

Thif»  witk  *'  The  Tables  Turned,"— alreaa^  quoted  ia  a  _ 
pag»i— with  which  it  may. be  eompared  ib  poinl  of  tiiOTgkk 
expression,  are,  perhaps,  amoni^t  the  most  eharcteteristie  smoomm 
of  Wordsworth's  familiar  style ;  not  but  that,  as  regards  noeiryf 
many,  even  in  this  style,  of  far  hi^ier  merit  might  easily  be  seleetea, 
did  time  and  space  ^rmit.  I  woi:^d,  however,  just  direct  attention 
to  one  poem  belonging  to  his  earliest  class  of  compositions,  dated 
1804,  and  placed  under  the  head  of  "Poems  founded  on  the 
Affections,"  viz.,  that  entitled,  "  The  Afflictioiis  of  Margaret,"  a 
poem  which,  for  power  of  siuiple  pathos,  could  sosrcely  be  riTidled 
or  surpassed.  The  poem  sumd^iUy  explains  itself,  being,  as  is 
evident,  the  lament  of  a  mother  for  the  loss  of  her  only  soiit  A 
lorrow  that  appeals«to  universal  sympathy.    It  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Where  art  thou,  mjr  belored  seo, 

Where  art  tboa,  worse  te  me  than  dead? 
Oh,  find  me,  prosperoas  or  nndone!  «- 

Or,  if  the  f^rave  be  now  tbj  bed, 
Whj  am  I  if^oorant  of  the  same?— 
That  I  may  rest;  and  neither  blame     • 
Nor  sorrow  maj  attend  thj  name. 

''Seven  years,  alas!  to  have  received 

No  tidings  of  an  only  child; 
To  have  despaired,  and  have  believed, 

And  be  for  evermore  begniledl 
Sometimes  with  tboogbto  of  very  biiss, 
I  catch  at  them,  and  tfaco  I  miss; 
Was  ever  darkness  like  to  this? 

'*  He  was  among  the  prime  in  worth, 
An  object  beanteoM  to  bebeU; 
Well-bom,  welUbred;  I  sent  bhn  fiorth 

Ingenions,  inaoeeni,  and  bold: 
If  things  ensued  that  wanted  grace, 
As  hath  been  said,  they  wen  not  base; 
And  never  blosh  was  on  my  face. 

"  Ah  I  little  doth  the  yonag  tme  dream, 

When  fall  of  play  and  ofaildiah  eare% 
What  power  hath  e'en  his  wildest  scream, 

Hesjrd  by  his  mother  unawares! 
He  knows  it  not,  he  eannot  guess: 
Tears  to  a  mother  bring  distress, 
Bnt  do  not  make  her  love  the  less. 
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"  StKlMst  umI  bo,  I  ffafiered  1onf[; 

From  thftt  ill  thought,  and  beisg  blind, 
8ii4,  *  Pride  •haU  kelp  me  in  my  wroag: 

Kiad  mother  bare  I  beeo^aa  kiod 
JU  aver  breathtd;'  and  that  ia  troa; 
Tva  wet  m j  path  with  tears  like  dew, 
Weepmg  for  him  whan  ao  one  knew. 

'  My  eon,  if  thou  be  humbled^  poor, 
Hopeleea  of  hononr  and  of  gain, 

Oh  I  do  not  dread  thj  mother's  door; 
Think  not  of  me  with  grief  and  pain: 

I  naiw  can  aee  with  better  eyes; 

iknd  worldly  graodeaf  I  dcapiaa, 

.And  Foctmie  with  her  gifta  and  liea. 

"  Alasf  the  fowls  of  heaven  have  wings, 
And  blasts  of  heaven  will  aid  their  flight; 

They  monnt,  how  short  a  Toyage  brings 
The  wanderers  back  to  their  delight! 

Chaini  tie  ns  down  bj  land  and  sea; 

And  wiahea,  vain  as  nine,  may  be 

All  that  ia  kft  to  eomfert  thea. 

**  Perhaps  some  dt<ngeon  hears  thee  ^pnoan. 
Maimed,  mangled  by  inhnman  men ; 

Or  thoa,  npon  a  desert  thrown, 
loheritest  the  lion's  den; 

Or  hast  been  summoned  to  the  deep, 

ThoQ,  thon  and  all  thy  mates,  to  keep 

An  Saeommnnieable  sleep. 

"I  look  for  ghosts,  bat  none  will  force 
Their  way  to  me :  'tis  falsely  said 

That  there  was  ever  interconne 
Betwixt  the  living  and  the  dead ; 

For,  snrely,  then  I  should  have  sight 

Of  him  I  wait  for  day  and  night, 

With  love  and  longings  infinite. 

**  My  apprsbanaioDS  cone  in  crowds; 
I  dread  the  mstling  of  the  grass; 
The  very  shadows  of  the  cloods 

Have  power  to  shake  me  as  they  pass: 
I  question  things,  and  do  not  find 
One  that  will  answer  to  my  mind; 
And  all  the  world  appears  unkind. 

*  Bajflod  partiaipaftion  lie 

My  tronblea,  and  beyond  relief; 

If  any  ohanee  to  heava  a  sigh, 
They  pity  me,  and  not  my  grief. 

Then  come  to  me,  my  son,  or  send 

Some  tidings  that  my  woes  may  end; 

1  liavB  no  other  earthly  friend.*' 
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Upon  this  poem  Professor  Craik  makes  the  following  just  and 
pertment  remarks : — "  This  piece  is,  perhaps,  one  of  tne  most 
fayourable  examples  that  could  be  produced  in  support  of  such  a 
theory  of  poetry  as  Wordsworth  appears  to  have  set  out  with,  and 
is  supposed,  in  the  common  notion,  to  have  adhered  to  in  nearly^  all 
that  he  has  written.    The  language  is,  for  the  most  part,  direct 
and  simple,  not  very  much  distinguished,  except  by  the  rhyme,  from 
what  might  be  poured  out,  in  the  circumstances  supposed,  on  the 
mere  impulse  of  natural  passion ;  and  yet  the  lines  are  full  of  poetic 
power.    Undoubtedly  passion,  or  strong  feeling,  even  in  the  rudest 
natures,  has  always  something  in  it  of  poetry,  something  of  the 
transforming  and  idealizing  energy  which  gives  both  to  conception 
and  expression  their  poetical  character ;  still  it  is  not  true,  either 
that  poetry  is  nothing  more  than  vivid  sensation,  or  that  the  real 
language  of  men,  however  much  excited,  is  usually,  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  poetry.    Even  in  this  poem,  unadorned  as  it  is  for  the 
greater  part,  there  will  be  found  to  be  a  good  deal  besides  metre 
added  to  the  natural  language  of  passion ;  and  the  selection,  too, 
must  be  understood  as  a  selection  ot  person  as  well  as  of  langoase, 
for  assuredly  'the  affliction  of  Margaret,'  even  though  it  mi^t 
have  been  as  deeply  felt,  would  not  have  supplied  to  one  man  or 
woman  in  a  thousand  or  a  million  anything  like  either  the  diction 
or  the  train  of  reflection  to  which  it  has  given  birth  in  her,  or 
rather,  in  the  great  poet  of  whose  imagination  she,  with  all  she 
feels  and  utters,  is  the  creation.    For  this,  after  all,  is  the  great 
fact,  that  there  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  pK>etry  without  a 
poet ;  upon  whatever  principle  or  system  of  operation  he  may  pro- 
ceed, whether  by  the  selection  and  metrical  arrangement  of  the  real 
language  of  passion,  or  in  any  other  way,'it  is  the  poet  that  makes 
the  poetry,  and  without  him  it  cannot  have  birth  or  being ;  he  is 
the  Dee,  without  whom  there  can  be  no  honey— the  artist  or  tme 
creator,  from  whom  the  thing  produced,  whatever  be  its  materiab, 
takes  shape,  and  beauty,  and  a  living  soul."*    Such  are  the  com- 
ments of  Professor  Craik.    By  way  of  appendix  to  these,  I  woold, 
for  my  part,  advert  to  the  exquisite  felicity  of  expression  which  per- 
Tades  the  poem,  simple  and  unadorned  as  it  is.    Each  word,  like  the 
stones  of  a  well-compacted  edifice,  in  the  right  place — nothing  that 
one  could  wish  to  mend  or  take  away.    This  happy  combination  of 
a  few  simple  touches  will  often  in  poetry,  as  in  music,  nroduee  an 
impression  which  more  elaborate  strains  fail  to  do.    Of  Words- 
worth's felicity  of  expression,  as  well  as  his  perfect  mastery  of  the 
sentimental  and  pathetic,  not  to  say  the  passionate — an  element  of 
the  poetic  character  in  which,  upon  the  whole,  he  seems  to  have  been 
decidedly  deficient, — but  of  the  calmly  sentimental  and  pathetic,  let 
me  give  one  example  more  in  illustration,  an  example  from  the  sin- 
gular little  poem  of  the  afiections,  entitled  **  Louisa,"  whose  intrin- 
sic beauty  may  well  plead  excuse  for  its  insertion : — 


Craik*B  "  Sketches,**  &c,toI.  vi ,  p.  125. 
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'*  She  dwelt  amoDg^  the  nntrodden  waje, 
Beeide  the  spriogB  of  Dove; 
A  maid  whom  there  were  Dooe  to  praise, 
And  Terj  few  to  lore. 

"  A  violet  bj  a  moeaj  stont, 
Half  bidden  from  the  eye! 
Fair  aa  a  star,  when  only  one 
la  ehining  in  the  sky. 

"  She  llred  nnknown,  and  few  could  know 
When  Lucy  ceased  to  be; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave;  and  oh 
The  difference  to  me  I" 

We  must  now  proceed  to  touch  upon  Wordsworth's  later  and 
more  elevated  productioos.  Foremost  in  this  class  we  would  unhe- 
sitatingly place  his  magnificent  ode  or  hymn,  entitled,  "  Intimations 
of  Immortality  from  KecoUections  of  Early  Childhood,*'  an  ode 
perhaps  the  finest  in  the  English  language,  if  indeed  it  were  not 
iiilton's  celebrated  "  Ode  on  the  Nativity,"  with  which,  in  point  of 
nhlimity  at  least,  it  might  well  bear  compsrison,  and  that  were  no 
unall  praise.  This  (Wordsworth's)  grand  ode  is  a  poetic  exposition 
of  a  characteristic  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  philosophy— the  doctrine, 
namely,  of  the  soul's  pre-existence  in  some  higher  and  nobler 
sphere  ere  coming  into  the  body,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  place 
of  exile  and  a  prison-house ;  that  all  our  knowledge  of  abstract 
traihs  (as  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  &c.),  all  our  conceptions  of 
abstract  goodness,  greatness,  beauty,  &c.,  are  but  realizations, 
Feminiscences  more  or  less  distinct,  of  what  the  sonl  had  learned 
while  in  that  its  state  of' pre-existence.  Such  is  the  doctrine  upon 
which  Plato  founds  his  main  argument  in  support  of  the  soul's 
immortality,  in  his  famous  dialogue,  entitled,  "  JPheedo,"  where,  as 
well  as  in  several  passages  in  "  Phasdrus  "  and  in  "  TimsBUS,"  the  said 
doetrine  is  elaborately  set  forth  and  propounded.*  Upon  the  belief, 
then,  or  assumption  of  this  (the  Platonic)  doctrine,  Wordsworth 
proceeds  in  the  ode  now  before  us,  probably  also  having,  had  a  view 
to  the  gospel  declaration  touching  little  children,  "  For  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven"  Matt.  xix.  13,  14;  Mark  z.  18;  Luke 
xfiii.  15.  To  illustrate  the  poet's  meaning  by  a  passage  or  two 
from  the  ode  itself*  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence  is  distinctly  enun- 
ciated in  the  following  lofty  strain ; — 

V. 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  Hie  s  star. 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  Cometh  from  afar; 

*  The  thonghtfnl  reader  will  find  some  excellent  observations  oo  this  anbject*- 
in  which,  too,  this  ode  is  quoted — in  Rev.  William  Archer  Butler's  *'  Lectares  on 
tbe  History  of  Ancient  Fluloeophy,"  Vol  II.,  Series  iii^  lectare  4,  pp.  241 — ^264. 
This  is  a  work  of  siDgnlar  elegance,  thonghtfuloesSi  and  value. 
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Not  in  entire  forgetfalnciis, 
And  not  in  ntter  nakedneMi, 
Bnt  tmiliog  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  wbo  is  oar  home» 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house*  ^iA  to  doee 

Upon  the  growing  bepf 
Bnt  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whenee  H  flowa; 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy. 
The  youthf  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Mnst  travel,  still  is  Nature^s  priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended. 
At  length  the  tnan  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  £ade  into  the  light  of  coounon  day. 

VI. 

**  Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own; 
Tearaings  she  bath  in  her  own  natural  kind ; 
And  even  with  something  df  a  mother's  mind, 
And  no  unworthy  lum, 
The  homely  narse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate,  m«By 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 
And  that  imperial  palace  whenoe  he  came.** 

In  the  same  gfand  straiu  the  ode  continues  and  ends.  Tlmt 
Woidsworth  actually  belieyed  in  this  Platonic  theory  it  would  bey 
perhaps,  too  much  to  assert ;  but  it  certainly  seems  to  hare  had  a 
strone  fbsGination  for  him,  traces  of  it  being  ibnnd  not  only  kerv, 
but  ebewhere  throughout  his  poetry  .f  fanciful  as  the  tiieory  may 
be»it  has  neyertheless  a  certain  vague  grandeur  and  sublimity,  rery 
attractive  to  the  excursive  imagination. 

To  enter  into  anything  like  a  detailed  criticism  of  WordswoHi&'s 
nnmeroas  works  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  such  an  essay  aa 
this ;   but  amongst  his  other  poems  of  ^  hig^r  order  we  would 

the  " 


specially  notioe  the  beautiful  "  lines  on  Tintem  Abbey/'  lines  foil 
ef  a  deep  and  spiritual  beauty ;  and,  though  in  a  different  style,  tlie 
ftaible  ckssio  poem  of  "  Laodamia,"  from  which  the  following  pa^ 
sage»  illustrative  of  the  ancient  pagan  notion  of  a  state  of  lutore 
happiness,  may  be  here  transcribed  :>-- 

*'  He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  spirits  feel, 
In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pare; 

No  fbars  to  beat  away,  no  strife  to  heal, 
The  past  nn»igbed  for,  and  the  future  sure; 

Spake  as  a  witness  of  a  second  birth 

For  all  that  is  most  perfect  upon  earth: 

*  The  body.  f  Vide,  e.^./  Ezonnioe,*  Book  IT. 
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**  or  all  that  is  most  baaafceous — imai^ofi  th*re 

In  happier  beaatj;  more  pelt  acid  streami, 
An  ampler  etber,  a  drrioer  air, 

And  fieMs  invested  with  porpareal  gleams: 
ONmea  wMeli  the  am,  who  aheds  tha  Mghleat  day 
JSartli  kiiowa»  k  all  aawoEfthj  to  numj.'' 

The  classical  reader  will  here  be  reminded  of  Tirgil's  fine  descrip* 
tioa  JEneid,  TI.,  6^  of  the  Elysian  fields,— 

"  Largior  luc  campos  asther  et  lamina  Testtt, 
Porporeo,  solemq^ae  eaaoi,  soa  sidera  norunt/*  Slc^ 

of  wluoh  iSae  prosenfc  is  efridently  in  some  sort  sn  imitation,  tboas^h 
I  ^  Bot  kaoir  but  that  tb»  modern  poet  has  even  surpassed  hi# 
osigiaaL  Wcsrdairoffth,  adoaongst  the  many  productioiis  of  his  pro^ 
Itf*  UJMe,  haa  left  a  vast  number  of  '*  Soanets^"  of  a  nraltifaarioiis 
dMwriyHnn,  whieh  Professor  Massoa  well  characterizes  as  some  of 
**tika  Smenb  and  most  sonorous  things  in  onr  langoage,"  and  m 
mmmg  move  of  the  true  Irrio  spirit  (in  which  he  believes  Words^ 
wwA  to  hure  been  ffeuerally  wanting)  than  any  of  his  other  poena. 
Aa  SksoftiMtf  writer,  Wordsworth  mi^ht  even  bear  comparison  with 
mitoi  (whom  it  was  his  own  fi&Tonrite  aspiration  some  day  to 
ttidO ;  iaadeed,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  question  whether  he  should 
aok  ha  pr^rred  to  his  great  predecessor  in  tkis  respect.  Upon 
Wflgdisforth'a  "Sonnets  '  generally ^  we  regret  that  we  cannot 
tj]— 11^  so  we  shall  give  but  one  of  his  misceliaaeoua  sonnets— one  of 
his  BMMt  fdioitons  pieces,  widely  and  deservedly  admired— and  then 
to  his  '^  SocleMastical  Sonnets,"  wluch,  if  not  so  much  in  a 
[■l^  point  of  view,  yet  maj  be  more  imoMdiately  interesting  as 
~^tif  e  of  tbe  poet  s  rdigious  tenets  and  sentiments ;  albeit,  eren 
'  simsly  in  a  poetic  light,  they  are  of  no  mean  merit.  Firsts 
>r,  lor  the  specinien  referred  to,  from  his  misceilaneous  eon- 
of  W(Mrdsworth's  earliest  poetic  productions,  bearing  the 
lfi03,  and  cowposed  by  the  autkor  while  crossing  Westminster 
a  fine  September  morning,  in  company  wi&  his  favourite 


'^SOHKET  COMPOSED  UPON  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE,  SEPT.  3,  1803. 

"  Earth  baa  net  anything:  to  abow  move  (ak: 

Dall  waold  he  be  of  goal  who  coaid  paaa  by 

A  sight  80  touching  in  its  majestj. 
This  citj  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beaut  J  of  the  morning;  ailent,  bare, 

Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 

Open  imto  tbe  fields  and  to  the  skj, 
All  bright  and  gStteriag  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Nsvtr  did  son  more  beaatafoUj  ateep 

la  his  first  splendour  vallej,  rock,  or  hiU; 
Ks^er  saw  I,  never  felt  a  calm  so  deepi 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will. 
Dear  God  I  the  very  boosea  seem  aaleep, 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still  !*' 
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We  now  come  to  Wordsworth's  "Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,"  "where- 
in/'  says  Masson,  "  he  traces,  as  in  a  series  of  bold  retrospectiTe 
^dmpses,  the  history  of  Christianity  in  the  British  islands.  .  .  . 
There  are,"  the  Professor  continues,  *'  passages  in  these  sonneta 
worth,  for  their  historical  effect,  many  pages  of  the  writings  of  our 
ecdesiaatical  historians." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Wordsworth,  who,  as  we  haye  seen, 
had  in  his  early  days  been  in  politics  a  hot  repubHcan  and  syinpa- 
thizer  with  the  French  Kevolntion,  whose  principles  he  deeply  im- 
bibed daring  a  residence  of  a  year  in  France,  and  who  had  sJao,  it 
would  appear,  been  no  yery  stnct  religionist — for  he  himself  tells  na, 
in  "  The  Prelude,"*  bow,  diuring  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  he  used 
to  abhor  the  sound  of  the  chapel  bells,  summoning  the  students  to 
morning  and  eyening  prayers ; — ^it  is,  I  say,  somewhat  remarkable 
that,  from  such  a  begmniog,  he  should  haye  ended  by  becoming 
both  a  Tory  and  a  high  Churchman ;  that  such,  howeyer,  was  the 
fact  is  abundantly  eyident  from  the  poems  written  in  after  life, 
wherein  he  untiringly  sings  the  praises  of  the  Church  and  State  of 
England,t  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  first  being  waimly 
expressed,  aboye  all,  in  the  "Ecclesiastical  Sonneta"  at  present 
under  our  notice.  His  own  account  of  the  circumstanoee  whioh 
originally  led  him  to  the  composition  of  these  "  Eodesiaatieal 
Sonnets  '  may  here  not  be  uninteresting : — *'  During  the  month  of 
December,  1820,  I  accompanied  a  much  beloyed  and  honoured 
friend  in  a  walk  through  different  parts  of  his  estate,  with  a  yiew  to 
fix  upon  the  site  of  a  new  church  which  he  intended  to  erect.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mornings  of  a  mild  season ;  our  feel- 
ings were  in  harmony  with  the  cherishing  influences  of  the  some ; 
and,  such  being  our  purpose,  we  were  naturally  led  to  look  back 
upon  past  eyents  vrith  wonder  and  gratitude,  and  on  tiie  Axture 
with  hope.  Not  long  afterwards,  some  of  the  sonnets,  whioh  will 
be  found  towards  the  close  of  this  series,  were  produced  as  a  priyate 
memorial  of  that  morning's  occupation.  The  Catholic  question, 
which  was  agitated  in  Parliament  about  that  time,  kept  my  moughts 
in  the  same  course,  and  it  struck  me  that  certain  points  in  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  our  country  might  adynntageously  be  presented 
to  yiew  in  yerse.  Accordingly  I  took  up  the  subject,  and  what  I 
now  offer  to  the  reader  was  the  result,"  &c. — Bydal  Mount,  Januarw 
2Uh,  1822. 

Such  is  Wordsworth's  own  account  of  the  matter.  Let  us  now 
take  a  glimpse  of  the  poet's  peculiar  religious  views  from  a  few  of 
the  sonnets  themselves.  I  say  peculiar,  for  the  general  influence  of 
Christianity  in  moulding  and  modifying  his  moral  and  intellectual 
perceptions  is  everywhere  traceable  throughout  his  writings  {vide 
"  Excursion,"  &c.),  which  are  marked  by  a  singularly  calm,  pious, 
and  contemplative  tone  and  spirit.    Life !  death  I  eternity  !;|;*-these 

•  Book  III. 

Fi<fe,  e.g^  "  Excanion,"  Book  VI. 

"Life!  death!  eternity!  momeotoas  themes,'' &e.,  "Ezenrdon*  Book VIII. 
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are  tho  momentong  qnestioiu  ever  present  to  hia  thooghtB,  ques- 
tions which,  howerer,  he  always  deals  with  from  the  standine-point 
of  Christiaaity ;  not,  like  Byron,  Shelley,  and  their  sohooT,  as  a 
mere  pagan  sage  or  sentimentalist, — so  that  he  eminently  claims  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  our  Christian  poets.  Bat  to  the  sonnets. 
Here  is  one  upon  baptism,  wherein  we  find  the  doctrine  of  baptis* 
mal  regeneration  (the  subject  of  so  much  controrerey  some  years 
since}  strongly  put  forward : — 

«•  BAPTISK 

"  Dear  be  th«  Chnroh,  that,  watching  o*«r  the  needs 

Of  infanoj,  proTidea  a  timelj  abower 

Whose  Tirtoe  obaogea  to  a  Cbristian  flower 
A  growth  from  sinfol  natare*s  bed  of  weeds! 
FlUiest  beneath  the  saored  roof  proceeds 

Tbo  ministrmtion;  wbile  parental  love 

hodkB  on,  and  graoe  desoendeth  from  above. 
As  tbe  bigb  serriee  pledges  now,  now  pleads.  * 
There,  shonld  vain  thoDghta  omupread  their  winga  and  flj 

To  meet  the  coming  bonrs  of  fsstal  mirtb«^ 
The  tombs — which  hear  and  answer  that  brief  cry, 

The  infant's  notice  of  his  second  birtb^ 
Becall  the  wandering  sonl  to  symptthj 

With  what  man  hopes  from  heaven,  yet  fears  from  earth.** 

Wordsworth  then  soes  on  to  treat  of  the  intermediate  ordinances 
of  the  Church,  f^m  baptism  to  the  Lord's  supper.  With  two  very 
jITBeefal  and  touching  sonnets  on  the  preparatory  rite  of  coufirma- 

tion,  he  comes  to— 

«  SACRAMENT. 
"  By  chain  yet  stronger  must  the  sonl  be  tied : 

One  dntj  more,  last  stage  of  this  ascent. 

Brings  to  thy  food,  mysterions  Sacrament, 
Tbe  offspring.t  haply  at  tbe  parents'  side; 
Bnt  not  till  Uiey,  with  all  that  do  abide 

In  heaven,  have  lifted  np  their  hearts  to  land 

And  magnify  the  glorious  name  of  God,— > 
Fountain  of  graoe,  whose  Son  for  sinners  died. 
Ye  who  have  dnly  weighed  the  summons,  pause 

No  longer;  ye,  whom  to  the  saving  rite 
The  altar  calls,  come  early  under  laws 

That  can  secure  for  yon  a  path  of  light 

Through  gloomiest  shade;  put  on  (nor  drsad  its  weight) 
Armour  divine,  and  conquer  in  your  cause.*  { 

Sach  are  our  poet's  views  on  the  two  great  sacraments  of  the 
Protestant  churches.  So  much  for  Wordsworth's  "  Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets,'*  of  which  these  are  perhaps  not,  poeHcaUy  considered,  the 
best.  I  have  selected  them,  nowerer,  as  more  immediately  giving 
indications  of  the  author's  personal  religious  views  and  sentiments. 

*  The  christening  festivities,  &c« 
t  The  ehildren  who  had  just  been  ooofirmed. 
1  **  Sacrsments  of  the  Protestant  Cburohes." 
1864.  Q 


The  ''Eccleeiastical  Sonnets,"  to  be  duly  appreciated,  should,  like 
tftds  great  poet's  -works  generally,  be  read  in  extetuo,  when  one  will 
be  at  a  loss  which  the  more  to  admire,  the  poetry  or  the  piety, 
•which  last  alone  would  entitle  them  to  a  high  place  in  relif^ious 
•reree.  In  the  present  review  of  Wordsworth's  poems  we  have 
-foft  wholly  nntonohed  his  "  long  labour  of  loye,"  the  *'  Excursion," 
in  which  great  work  he  pre-eminently  appears  in  his  chmtuster 
of  the  metaphysical  poet,  and  in  which  all  the  higher  attributes  of 
his  poetry  are,  as  it  were,  concentred.  That  work  would,  how- 
erer,  require  and  well  deserve  a  separate  essay  to  itself,  and  it  is 
time  to  bring  this  one  to  a  close, — one  whicn  has  already  been 
protracted  to  too  great  a  len^h,  a  fault  which  will,  we  hope, 
be  kindly  excused  in  consideration  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
subject-matter,  which  would  give  "  ample  room  and  verge  enough'** 
for  not  one,  but  man^f  essays.  What  has  been  said  may,  however, 
it  is  hoped,  suffice  to  show  that  Wordsworth  had  in  him  something 
of  the  true  poet,  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,"  with  all  the 
faults  of  his  poetical  creed  and  practice, — his  ''pedlars"  and 
"boats,"  and  "waggonB,"t  and  sncn  like  poetic  heresies, — faults 
which,  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Horatian|  maxim,  we  may  overlook, 
as  the  little  peculiarities  of  a  great  genius,  in  consideration  of  his 
many  excellences. 

Indeed,  the  greatest  living  poet  of  our  day,  so  admirable, 
generally,  for  the  graces  of  his  Muse,  is  sometimes,  it  must  be 
admitted,  found  a  grievous  offender  in  this  respect,§ — a  poet  between 
whom  and  Wordsworth  there  is  much  in  common,  and  one  who 
may  yet  rival,  perhaps  eclipse,  his  illustrious  predecessor. 

A  word  of  advice  as  to  the  study  of  Wordsworth.  Let  not  the 
reader  be  discouraged  should  he  find  himself  unable  at  once  to 
appreciate  the  beauties,  &c.,  of  his  poetry,  which  do  not,  like  those 
01  Byron,  for  instance,  take  the  mind,  so  to  speak,  by  storm,  but 
rather  imperceptibly  insinuate  themselves  into  it ;  for  it  has  been 
well  said  that  **  it  is  for  its  inner  spirit  that  Wordsworth's  poetry  is 
admirable,  rather  than  for  \\a formal  qualities" — qualities  m  which 
he  has  certainly  many  superiors  amongst  his  poetic  brethren.  To 
illustrate  this  in  the  words  of  a  late  writer, |l  "  In  reading  Words- 
worth the  sensation  is  as  the  sensation  of  tke  pure  water  drinker, 
whose  palate  is  so  refined  that  he  can  distinguish  between  rill  and 
rill,  river  and  river,  fountain  and  fountain,  as  compared  with  the 
obtuser  sensation  of  him  who  has  destroyed  the  delicacy  of  hia 
palate  by  grosser  libations,  and  who  can  distinguish  no  mfierence 
Detween  water  and  water;  because  to  him  all  pure  things  are 

•  Gray,  "  The  JDwd.** 

f  Byraa. 

X  "  Ubi  plura  niteot  in  osrmins  non  sgo  paooia  ofisndar  maoulis,"  &c  (When 
the  beaatiet  of  a  poem  predominate,  a  few  blemiBhee  may  be  forgiTeo).— >i7orace 
**  Ar9  Poetiea," 

§  We  refer  here  to  Tsmiyion's  **  Maud." 

II  '*  Lectarea  and  Addneaee,"  by  the  late  Bet.  F.  Bubsrtaon,  M.A.,  of  Brightoiu 
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equally  insipid.  It  is  like^listeniDe  to  the  mysteriouB  music  in  the 
conch  sea-shell,  which  is  so  delicate  and  refined  that  we  are 
oncertain  whether  it  is  the  music  and  sound  of  the  shell,  or  merely 
the  pulses  throbhing  in  our  own  ear.  It  is  like  watching  the 
quireriug  rays  of  fleeting  light  that  shoot  up  to  heaven  as  we  are 
looking  at  the  sunset.  So  fine,  so  exquisitely  touching  is  the  senee 
of  feelmg,  that  we  doubt  whether  it  is  reality  we  are  gazing  upon  at 
all,  or  wnether  it  is  not  merely  an  image  created  by  the  trembling 
of  our  own  inner  imagination."  To  conclude  in  the  words  of  the 
same  writer,  in  reference  to  the  general  absence  of  pasHon,  and  the 
like  qualities,  which  distinguishes  Wordsworth's  ^etry : — 

"...  Intense  as  Wordsworth  is,  there  is  in  him  something 
wanting  for  the  yery  highest  poetry.  He  is  too  calm.  There  is  a 
want  of  passion,  and  hence  an  entire  absence  of  epic  as  well  as 
dsmatic  power»  He  reflects  where  he  ought  to  describe,  and 
deseribee  feeling  where  he  ought  to  exhibit  its  manifestation.  He 
nngs  of  our  nature  as  some  philosophic  spirit  might  sinj^  of  it  in 
pasaionless  realms  of  contemplation,  far  away  from  the  discords  of 
aetttal  existence,  of  a  humanity  purged  and  purified,  separate  from 
tiie  fiievc^  feelings  and  wild  gusts  of  passion  which  agitate  real 
buman  life ;  and  therefore  Wordsworth  can  never  be  popular  in  the 
trae  sense  of  the  word.  His  works  will  be  bought  and  bound 
richly,  and  a  few  of  his  poems  will  be  familiar  words ;  but  still  he 
will  remain  the  poet  of  the  few,  acknowledged  by  the  many  only 
because  he  is  rey^enoed  by  the  few,— those  discerning  few  whose 
verdict  slowly  but  surely  leads  the  world  at  last." 

B.  C.  H. 

[Tke  reader  who  has  been  intemted  by  the  foregoiog  ntsLj,  tbe  extracts  it 
oootaioB,  and  tbe  qaotatioas  of  the  opinions  of  critics  in  it,  may  be  directed  to  an  essay 
OQ  tbe  *'  Poetry  of  Wordsworth "  contained  in  tbe  Britith  Controversialitt  for 
1854,  page  424,  in  which  the  philosophy  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Bard  of 
Bjdal  are  treated  of  with  acnteness  and  insight.  The  two  combined  will  aflfard 
iQggcstion  Bofficient  to  the  tbonghtfal  to  peruse  the  works  of  Wordsworth  for 
thansBlres.  They  have  been  recently  made  accessible  by  Messrs.  Moxon,  in  a 
ebsap  edition.  Brimley's  eritiotsm  on  Wordsworth,  in  Fra»er*§  Magamne^  Jnly 
ind  Angost,  1861,  reprinted  in  his  *'  Essays;"  David  Masson's,  In  tbe  Ncrih 
Bri^itk  Remmot  Aognat,  1850,  reiasned  in  his  **  Esaays  on  the  English  Poets,"  &c.; 
sad  H.  T.  TockennaD'a  **  Tiwagbta  en  the  Poets,"  where  be  speaks  of  Wordsworth, 
deserre  perusal.  De  Qalncey's  "  J>is8ertation,"  in  Yol.  V.  of  his  works,  and  Henry 
Seed's  "Lectures  on  English  Poetry,"  XV.,  are  perhaps  the  best  ciitiquea  extant 
tf  kia  wbaae  aim  it 


**  To  celebrate  the  thoughts  that  make 
The  life  of  souls;  the  truths  for  whose  sweet  sake 
We  to  ounelvaa  and  to  oar  God  are  dear." 

An  eztansiTe  and  ezpenaiTe  biography  of  Wordsworth  has  appeared,  but  a 
briefer  one,  by  Bey.  E.  P.  Hood,  may  suit  most  readers. — Ed.  B.  C.J 
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JBecotlections  of  Edward  Capem,    By  W.  Obuokd. 

Bristol :  W.  Mack. 

Thebb  is  a  dash  and  spicinesB  in  the  way  Mr.  Onnond  gires  his 
Kecollections  of  Edward  Capem,"  the  mral  postman-poet  of 
Bideford,  North  Deron,  which  shows  a  good  deal  of  "  fellow-feel- 
ing," which  since  the  days  of  the  old  Bristolian  Coleridge,  as  it  has 
been  admitted,  "  makes  us  wondrous  kind."  We  like  the  frank, 
kindly  manner  in  which  he  allows  his  feelings  to  gosh  out  in 
admiration.  It  would  be  shameful  were  we  from  this  small  tract 
to  cull  its  choice  passages,  and  hence  we  advise  all  those  who 


<c 


to  know  what  manner  of  man  this  poet  of  and  for  the  people  iB 
"  at  home,"  to  get  Ormond's  "  BecoUections."  They  will  find  them 
woirth  a  place  among  their  treasured  pamphlets,  and  will  be  glad  to 
bind  them  up  in  some  bundle  of  loved  and  loveworthy  tracts  regard- 
ing our  songs  and  song-writers, — ^those  who  have  uttered  "  Toices  for 
the  crowd. 

,  A  Lecture  on  the  JEnglisk  Btformation.    By  Edhuxd  Wblls 
Simmons,  M.B.C.F.    London :  W.  !ECent  and  Co. 

Thebb  is  great  pith  and  force  in  this  lecture.  As  we  read 
it,  it  seems  tiioroughly  adapted  for  delivery.  In  saying  this, 
we  do  not  praise  it  as  a  piece  of  composition  intended  for  tho 
eye,  but  for  the  ear;  not  as  intended  nrimarily  to  instruct,  but  to 
rouse  and  stir.  In  a  rapid  sweep  of  tnought  the  lecturer  disoloses 
much  of  the  moral  ^anaeur  of  the  work  of  WvcHfie,  the  singular 
religious  indifierentism  of  Henry  YIII.,  the  labours  of  Craumer  ; 
and  shows  the  religious  purpose  which  overniled  all  the  events  of 
that  tune.  Sarcasm  mingles  with  the  more  serious  parts  in  an 
effective  manner,  and  there  is  an  outspoken  bravery  in  some  of  the 
lK>int8  made  which  is  somewhat  uncommon.  Some  of  these,  however* 
seem  to  us  to  mar,  in  a  measure,  the  unity  of  the  whole.  We  have 
received  from  the  perusal  a  favourable  impression  of  the  ability* 
earnestness,  religiousness,  and  culture  of  the  lecturer,  and  wish  hiB 
tract  had  met  our  eye  somewhat  earlier. 

Living  in  JSameet;  with  Lessons  and  Inddents  £rom  the  lATes 

of  the  Great  and  Good.    By  Joseph  Johksok. 

London :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 

Wb  seize  this  opportunity  of  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  this  new  work,  from  the  pen  of  one  whose  contributions  hare 
frequently  enriched  our  volumes.  It  is  written  in  a  cheerful,  inte- 
resting style,  and  is  full  of  great  facts  and  stirring  thoughts.  As  an 
elegant  though  cheap  prpscnt  to  a  joung  man,  we  know  of  nothing 
equal  to  it.    Its  author  dederves  these  '*  good  words.  * 
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WAS  SIB  GEOBGE  OBEY  JUSTIFIED  IN  PBEVENTING  THE 
IKFUCTION   OF    THE    SENTENCE    OF   DEATH    UPON  TOWNLEY? 


AmBMATITK. 

SiK  Geobos  Gbbt  obeyed  the 
Act  of  Parliament  on  the  subject.  HU 
coodact  was  constitotiona],  and  there- 
fore jutifiable.  The  parties  who  col- 
Imttlj  employed  themselres  to  bring 
aboat  this  evident  miscarriage  of  jas- 
tioe,  howereTf  are  much  to  blame. 
Thoogh  Sir  George  Grey  was  Justified 
by  the  letter  of  the  law  in  untying  the 
sooM  round  the  neck  of  Townley,  it  is 
qnestionable  how  far  it  is  right  to  per- 
Qit  the  men  who  supplied  him  with 
^  means  of  at  once  obeying  the  letter, 
isd  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  law,  to  go 
£ree.  If  there  is  a  law  against  con- 
S]Hmey,  we  might  hear  a  little  more 
^  the  ease.  Sir  George  Grey's  justi- 
fieition  is  only  capable  of  being  shown 
by  the  crimination  of  others.— Eye. 

Lunacy  and  crime  are  such  near 
Beighbours,  and  so  often  exhibit  similar 
pbaees,  that  there  must  always  be  a 
great  difBcuIty  in  acting  the  part  as- 
Btjgned  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  and  of 
discriminating  between  crime  and 
hmacy.  Bat  as  Sir  George  Grey  acted 
oo  the  best  aTailable  advice,  and  in 
ucordance  with  a  distinct  law  re- 
garding the  infliction  of  capital  pun- 
ishment on  lunatic  convicts,  he  has 
exonerated  himself  from  literal  blame, 
although  we  may  still  think  that  the 
o»»aion  jumped  with  his  liking,  or  it 
i&ight  not  have  been  easy  to  save 
Townley.— Lex. 

This  question  is  simply  whether 
Townley  should  have  been  respited  or 
oot,  snppoaing  it  to  be  right  to  punbh 
murder  with  death.  The  reply  would 
then  hioge  upon  the  problem  of  the 
pn^oner's  sanity  or  insanity.  That  he 
*M  insane,  we  think  the  whole  cir- 


cumstances of  the  murder  appear  to 
justify.     No  adequate  cause  or  provo- 
cation can   be  discovered   sufficiently 
strong  to  impel  a   man  in  his  right 
mind  to   the  committal   of  the  deed 
with  which  he  was  charged.    Could 
a  sane  mind  destroy  that  which  it  loves 
or  ever  did  truly  love?     His  insanity 
was  confirmed  by  two  medical  wit- 
nesses   at   the  trial,  who  gave  their 
evidence,  as  Baron   Martin  told   the 
Secretary  of  State,  "in  the  strongest 
manner."     So  that  we  believe  Sir  G. 
Grey  was  justified  in  preventing  the 
infliction  of  death  upon  moral  grounds. 
When  a  certificate,  signed  according;  to 
law,  by  three  justices  and  two  medical 
men,  was  forwarded  to  Sir  G.  Grey, 
attesting  Townley's  insanity,  we  can- 
not doubt  but  they  must  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  such  to  be  the 
case;  and  Sir  G.  Grey  had  no  other 
course  open   but  to  respite  Townley. 
Thus  Sir  G.  Grey  was  also  justified  in 
respiting    him    on    legal    grounds.— 
J.  W.  A. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  Sir 
George  Grey  was  justified  in  the  con- 
duct pursued  by  him;  indeed,  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  follow  the  terms 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  3  and  4 
Vic,  cap.  54  (4th  of  August,  1840). 
If  there  was  any  fault  committed.  Sir 
G.  Grey  was  not  guilty  of  it;  that 
Townley  ought  to  have  been  hanged, 
there  is,  however,  now  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  his  supposed  insanity  being 
proven  to  be  all  a  sham  on  his  part.— 
B.  D.  B. 

The  act  3rd  and  4th  Victoria,  o.  54, 
provides  that  if  two  medical  men,  and 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  certify  the 
insanity  of  any  prisoner,  it  shall  be 
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lawful  for  the  SecreUrj  of  State  to 
order  his  immediate  removal  to  a  luna- 
tic anjlnm.     According  to  this  aot,  it 
was   binding  upon    the    Secretary  of 
State,  after  having  received  a  certificate 
duly  signed,  to  order  Townlej's  re- 
moval to  Bethlehem  Hospital,  and  it  is 
onlj  an  act  of  justice  to  Sir  G.  Grey 
to  say,  that  from  first  to  last  his  con- 
duct in  regard  to  Townley  has  shown 
a  studied  adherence  to  the  law.    The 
act  only  says  that "  it  shall  be  lawful " 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  transfer 
the  prisoner  to  a  lunatic  asylum.     The 
precise  force  of  the  meaning  of  these 
words  is  open  to  controversy;  but  one 
thing  we  are  perfectly  sure  is  not  open 
to  controversy,  viz.,  that  when  an  Act 
of  Parliament   which  bears  upon  any 
criminal  is  of  doubtful  construction,  or 
when  the  precise  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  clearly  pointed  out,  the 
decision  should  take  that  form  that  is 
most  favourable  to  the  prisoner.    There- 
fore, by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  Sir  G. 
Grey  was  fully  justified  in  ^  preventing 
the  infliction  of  the  sentence  of  death 
upon  Townley." — Nom  db  Gverrx. 

Neoatitb. 

Townley,  after  fair  trial  and  just 
sentence,  was  respited  by  trickery,  and 
has  now  had  the  trickery  of  his  advo- 
cate rewarded  by  the  highest  function- 
ary in  the  State  with  reprieve.  This  is 
not  rigbt«  It  fools  justice.  It  re- 
wards deception;  it  enables  the  man 
of  matchless  effrontery  to  escape  from 
the  legal  penalty  of  his  crime,  and  to 
laugh  at  law,  if  he  can  only  outface 
and  braggart  it  in  decMt  Ont  upon 
the  system  which  makes  a  joke  of 
justice,  and  makes  deception  prodnc- 
tive  of  greater  advantage  than  honesty  I 
— Jack  Rao. 

After  sentence  of  death,  Townley  was 
said  to  be  inBaQe,and  was  sent  to  a  luna- 
tic asylum,  but  he  has  now  been  declared 
to  be  sane,  and  for  this  double-dyed 
guilt  of  murder  and  imposition  he  is  to 
be  made  a  gentleman  of,  and  have  his 
emigration  fare  and  outfit  paid  for  by 
the  public.    In  a  few  years  he  will  be 


able  to  set  up  fur  a  gentleman  in  the 
land  of  his  enforced  adoption,  or  may 
even  return  to  this  conntry  to  oocnpy 
a  station  as  a  ticket-of-leave  man. 
Hence  Sir  George  Grey  has  decided 
that  an  impostor  deserves  greater  mercy 
than  a  confessed  criminal,  and  has  given 
us  Wright,  an  honest,  confessed  mor- 
derer,  hanged ;  and  Townley,  an  impos- 
tor and  murderer,  unhanged  and  alauMt 
pardoned.— Gkflb. 

It  has  been  said  that  Sir  George  Grey 
"  had  no  choice  but  to  obey  the  law." 
Bat  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  the 
Home  Secretary  so  ostentatiously  pa- 
raded before  the  nation  in  justification 
of  his  conduct,  is  obviously  permissive, 
and  not  compulsory.  If  ever  there 
was  a  case  requiring  special  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  executive,  here,  surely, 
was  one.  Townley's  friends  had  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  convince 
the  jury  of  his  insanitr ;  in  the  ma- 
jority of  similar  esses,  where  the  friends 
of  the  accused  are  sufiSciently  wealthy, 
the  like  plea  is  put  forward,  and  en- 
deavoured to  be  maintained ;  and  yet  Sir 
George  Grey,  immediately  on  receiving 
the  report  of  a  self-constituted  com- 
mission, conceives  himself  bound,  with- 
out further  investigation,  to  obey  a  law 
which  was  evidently  framed,  not  to 
compel  the  Government  to  accept  the 
dictates  of  any  two  magistrates  and 
any  two  doctors  that  may  combine  to 
take  advantage  of  its  provisions,  but  to 
afftird  facilities  for  safe  action  when  a 
prima  Jacie  case  already  exists.  The 
fact  that  a  competent  commission  haTO 
satibfied  themselves  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  murderer  is  now,  at  least,  per- 
fectly sane,  throws  great  doubt  on  the 
impartiality  and  competency  of  those 
who  previously  examined  him;  and 
almost  renders  any  argument  necd- 
le«8  to  prove  that  it  was  an  unjustifiable 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Sec- 
retary to  interfere  with  the  due  contve 
of  law.— R.  P. 

Townley  was  convicted  by  the  jury 
as  sane  when  he  committed  the  orime^ 
and  the  concurrenoeof  the  judge  in  the 
decision  of  the  jury  was  canaidly  es- 
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pntMd  awl  feoendlj  approved*    In 
sdditim  to  tbeio  faeta,  the  priaonar  baa 
be«n  Jr  dared  to  ba  aane  now,  and  the 
Act  of  Parliament  oo  wbiob  Sir  Georgo 
Gnf  baaed    bit    pioeediire    reqairea, 
fairly  inrerpr«ted,  thai  in  thia  event  tba 
cnlprit  aball  bo  banged.    If  the  ro- 
moTAl  of  a  eondemned  crimioal  to  a 
lanatte  aaylnm  to  aacertMn  tbe  ooo* 
ditioQ  of  hia  mind  ia  ajnonymona  with 
the  coinmotatiofi  of  hia  aentenoe,  the 
sooner  the  law  be  amended  tha  better, 
is  SQch  removal  ia  obvioaaly  an  act  of 
upererogatton,  if  it  ia  not  a  delosion 
ud   a    aoare.      Tbe    animadTersiona 
vbich  have  beeo  paaeod  on  the  Homo 
Secretary  are    not    ni\}Q8tifiabla;    for 
vbiie,  in    common  with   othera,    we 
de«m  the  life  of  a  hmnan  being  far  too 
stcred  to  be  aaorificad  either  to  offieial 
caprice   or  to   popular   clamour,    we 
tbink  the  eaae  of  George  Victor  Town- 
ley  ba»  been  invtated  with  a  falae  im- 
portance,    public    jnatice    haa    been 
eluded,   and    pablie  feeling  to  aome 
extent  outraged.— F.  C.  G. 

If  tb«re  trw  waa  a  caao  that  called 
for  Bon-iot«rveBttoo  between  tbe  letter 
of  tbe  law  and  the  criminal,  Townlej'a 
w  that  oaae.  A  murder  of  the  moat 
brat4il  description,  without  a  ahadow  of 
eziennaring  oiroomatancea  about  it, 
GODceiTtd  and  planned  with  fiondiah  I 


malignity,  eseented  oruoUy  and  abaiii»- 
fully,  and  then  gloried  in  foully  aad 
diaguatingly,  if  aurely    not  the  aort 
of  offenoe  that  deaervaa  any  mercy  to 
be  abown  to  it.    No,  the  law  ahould 
have  taken  ita  coarse,  and  Townley 
should  have  been  allowed  to  auffer  the 
penalty  (expedient  or  not)  tbe  law 
attacbaa  to  the  erime  that  he  committed 
so  wantonly,  for  many  inBnttely  leaa 
guilty  men  than  he  have  periahad  on 
the   acaffbld.       Tbe    thanka    of   the 
country  are  due    to  the   Derbyahin 
magiatratea  who  have  ao  aooeesafully 
exposed  tbe  groaa  interferenoe  withjn^ 
tiee  that  waa  aought  to  be  perpetrated 
by  Townley'a  frienda  at  the  expenae  of 
tbe  majeatio  impartiality  of  the  bnr« 
It  will  not  do  to  allow  tbe  aligbteat 
Buapioion  of  any  unfair  and  underhand 
dealings  with  the  execution  of  joatioe 
in  thia  country  to  bo  eotertaioad  by 
tbe  people,  and  the  common  aenoe  of 
Engiiahmea  at  oooe  cried  out  ahame 
upon  those  who  would  make  one  lew 
for  tbe  rich — forTownley, — and  another 
for  the  poor---fer   Wright      Perhaps 
Home  Secretaries  will  in  time  learn 
that  private  and  olaaa  intereata  most 
not,  in  a  matter  like  thia,  be  set  above 
the  juat  and  necesaary  equality  of  all 
men  before  the  1aw.<— J.  G.  J. 


Cj^t  ^wquixtx. 


QtmsTioim  BsQiriHnro  Akswbbs. 

437.  The  name  of  J.  O.  Halliwell  ia 
oiQally  quoted  aa  one  of  great  weight 
a  all  delMtea  about  Sbakapere:  could 
yea  forniah  any  notice  of  hia  life,  and 
estimate  of  hie  writingai  that  might  in- 
form your  readeraoonceming  the  grounda 
of  thia  reputstien?— A  Stodbitt  ik 
ExoLiaii. 

438.  I  aboold  be  very  glad  if  any  of 
TOUT  readers  could  inform  me  which  of 
wr  litertfy  men  have  written  upon  tbe 


subject  of  Capital  Pmnithmmi.  I  have 
read  with  great  intereet  tbe  artiolea  in 
your  firat  volume  (1850).  and  ahould 
like  to  know  whether  the  subject  has 
been  brought  up  aince,  and  where  I 
oould  obtain  more  general  informatien 
reapeetiog  the  poniaboent  of  crime  is 
other  oonntriea.— T.  P. 

4S9k  Can  any  aobaorlber  direct  nw 
to  worka  wheveia  an  attempt  ia  made  to 
abow  the  law  or  theory  of  the  following 
BQpersensBsl  phenomesa?  —  1.  Those 
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mffsierious  manorief ,  when  laddenly  we 
feel  that  what  we  are  doing  or  saying 
has  been  done  or  said  bj  ns  before,  in 
some  dim  time.  (Allusions  to  this  are 
foand  in  the  ancients,  in  varions  German 
theosophists,  in  Soott,  Bnlwer,  Dickens, 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Topper,  &o^ — 
bnt  only  allusions,  not  explanations.) 
2.  Premonitions  (I  reject  the  theory  of 
an  immediate  interferenee  of  Prori- 
denee).  3.  That  subtle  sympathy  which 
directs  thought  or  oouTersation  to  some 
person  who  is  unexpectedly  approaching. 
4.  Lore  at  first  sight  (which,  though 
not  the  rule,  is  yet  frequent).  5.  In- 
stant antipathies.  6.  The  power  of 
strong  minds  (CsBsar,  Cromwell,  Napo- 
leon) to  link  their  fates  with  some 
object  or  time.  7.  Clairvo^anee,  like 
Swedenborg's. — I  shall  be  much  obliged 
for  information.  En  pauani,  I  may 
state  that  1  adopt  as  a  canon,-~-In  su- 
peraensuous  matters,  the  reason  of  the 
heart  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  reason  of 
the  head.— T. 

440.  Will  any  of  your  able  oontri- 
butcrs  be  kind  enough  to  favour  me 
with  an  answer  to  the  following?-— 
What  are  the  chief  points  of  dispute  in 
the  present  Danish  war?  Give  a  brief 
summary  of  them. — J.  F. 

441.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  term 
"hot  crossed"  buns,  or  rolls,  sold  on 
Good  Fridays  ?->B.  D.  B. 

BBPLixa. 
427.  Common  Sloue.— There  is  no 
diflforence  between  the  ordinary  and 
the  philosophical  signification  of  the 
term  "  common  sense.**  The  difierence 
would  be  in  designation  or  definition, 
the  fact  would  be  the  same.  Here  are 
twodefinitions-^the  best,  perhaps,  which 
can  be  selected: — "  There  is  a  certain 
degree  of  sense  which  is  necessazy  to  our 
being  subjects  of  law  and  goremment, 
capable  of  managing  our  own  affairs, 
aad  answerablefor  our  conduct  to  others. 
This  is  called  common  sense,  because  it 
is  common  to  all  men  with  whom  we 
can  transact  business.  The  same  degree 
of  understanding  which  makes  a  man 
capable  of  acting  with  common  pru- 
dence in  life  makce  him  capable  of  dis- 


cerning what  is  true  and  what  is  fidsa 
in  matters  that  are  self-erident,  and 
which  he  distinctlj  apprehends." — 
Beid,  **  Intell.  Powers."  *'  It  is  by  the 
help  of  an  innate  power  of  distinction 
that  we  recognize  the  diffiuences  of 
things,  as  it  is  by  a  contrary  power  of 
composition  that  we  recognise  their 
identities.  These  powers,  in  some  de- 
grees, are  common  to  all  minda  ;  and 
as  they  are  the  basis  of  our  whole 
knowledge  (which  is  of  necessity  either 
affirmative  or  negative),  they  may  be 
said  to  consUtute  what  we  call  common 
sense,**"^Harris, "  Philosoph.  Arrange- 
ments," chap.  9. — J.  J. 

Common  Sense,  —  The  best  wa/ 
to  get  this  question  thoroughly  an- 
swered is  to  read  Sir  William  Uamil- 
ton*s  Dissertation  on  "  The  Philosophy 
of  Common  Sense**  in  his  ediUon  of 
Beid's  Works,  pp.  742— 803,— a  moat 
exhaustive  and  informing  treatise*— 
B.M.  A. 

428.  A  morganatic  marriage  is  one 
between  a  man  of  superior  and  a  woman 
of  inferior  rank.  In  such  a  marriage 
it  is  stipulated  that  the  woman  and 
her  children  shall  not  enjoy  the  rank, 
nor  inherit  the  possessions,  of  her  hns^ 
band.— &  S. 

The  word  "  morganatic "  signi- 
fies a  marriage  between  a  man  of  high 
rank  and  a  woman  of  lower  birth, 
but  which  does  not  confer  the  cos- 
tomary  privileges  of  his  rank,  or  the 
right  of  ioheritance.  The  word  is  of 
Germsn  origin;  I  should  imagine  it 
could  be  found  in  any  good  dictionarj. 
It  is  contained  in  Ogilvie's  ''Imperial 
Dictionary "  (Supplement),  and  in 
Bichardson's  *'  Etymological  Diction- 
ary.**— Mabwood  H. 

429.  As  I  happen  to  know  all  the 
text-books  for  the  matriculation  exami- 
nation of  the  University  of  London,  I 
think  I  can  give  "Theophilus'*  all  the 
information  he  would  require  to  know  on 
the  subject.  He  must  get  a  London 
University  Calendar,  which  will  tell  him 
the  ecDoet  points  he  must  get  up  in  each 
of  his  books,  and  which  will  contain 
some  of  the  recent  exsmination  papeis. 
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A  fee  of  £2  must  b«  paid  prtTious 
to  examination;  if  the  eandidata  U  nn- 
svecesafol  the  fee  will  not  be  retnined, 
hat  he  is  At  libertj  to  try  aoy  Dumber 
of  times  afterwards  at  the  same  ezami* 
oation,  provided  he  specifies  his  inten- 
tion to  the  registrar  at  least  /omieen 
dsys  before  the  ezaminaUon.   No  extra 
ebsrge  is  zcade  for  honours.    He  most 
prodoce  a  certificate  to  the  efieot  that 
he  has  completed  his  sixteenth  year. 
He  will  be  examined  in  the  following 
rabjects  :  —  Aritbmetio  and  algebra, 
Se<nneti7,  natnral  philosophy  (which 
iaclndes  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  hy- 
draulics,   pneumatics,  sconstics,   and 
optics),  ehemistry,  classics,  the  English 
laognagey  outlines  of  English  history 
tod  modem  geography,  and  the  French 
or  German  language  at  the  option  of 
Uie  candidate.    This  first  part  of  Go- 
Ieoao*s  "Arithmetic  and  Algebra"  will 
fvnish  ''Theophilna**  with  what  he 
woald  want  (in  the  Calendar,  which  he 
Mtft  get,  he  will  find  the  amount  of 
each  that  is  r«iuired>  Pott*s  *'  Eu- 
didj'^—the  first  four  books  are  all  that 
is  requisite;  Newth's** Natural  Philoso- 
pby"  is  the  text-book  in  this  branch; 
asdWilMn's^Chemistiy."  With  regard 
to  the  classics,  he  need  not  be  at  all 
sltfmed  concerning  them,  the  subjects 
tre  giTen  in  the  Calendar  for  the  year 
in  which  it  is  published;  certain  parts 
from  one  Greek  and  Latin  author;  and 
a  little  radimentary  grammar,  Adam's 
'^  English    Laoguage."     In    any  fair 
"English  Uiatory  "  he  would  be  able  to 
find   enough    for  the  examination — 
White's  would  be  perhaps  the  best.  The 
geography  is  merely  composed  of  map- 
pbg,  and  may  be  acquired  by  obtaining 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  shape  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  from  an  atUs,  and 
iaierting  a  few  of  the  chief  towns,  rivers, 
&e.    In  French  or  German  the  parti- 
cular books  will  be  given  in  the  Calen- 
dar, in  which  he  will  find  all  further 
information.    All  the  works  are  very 
cheap;  but  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
price  of  each.    I  should  think  "  Theo- 
pfailos  "  might  get  up  his  books  in  six 
nMottu.    He  certainly  most  hare  soma 


one  to  assist  him,  especially  in  Newth*s 
*'  Natural  Philosophy,"  to  which  there 
is  no  key  published.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  books  to  be  read;  but  they  are 
by  no  means  ponderous,  while  they  are 
very  elementary.  Any  other  informa- 
tion he  may  require  I  shall  be  happy 
to  give. — Mabwood  H. 

435.  The  word  *'  Selah  "  is  Uken  by 
some  to  be  a  musical  note.  The  Sep- 
tuagint  renders  it  diopAa&na,  which 
Suidas  interprets  "  the  change  of  the 
note  or  tune  of  the  song."  This  view  is 
favoured  by  the  circumstance  that  tho 
word  is  useid  only  in  the  Psalms  and  in 
the  prayer  of  Habakkuk,  which  was 
set  to  a  tune.  Kimchi  derives  the 
word  from  a  root  which  signifies  "to 
lift  up,"  and  supposes  that  where  it 
stands  it  denotes  and  directs  to  an 
elevation  of  the  yoice  at  that  place. 
Others  understand  the  word  as  denoting 
a  temporary  pause,  being  a  note  of 
attention  to  something  expressed  which 
is  remarkable.  By  others  it  is  viewed 
OS  an  affirmation  of  the  truth  of  whnt 
is  remarked.  With  this  senKe  A  ben 
Esra  agrees.  Yet  others  render  it  to 
signify  "  for  ever,"  ss  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase does.— S.  S. 

486.  European  CorutUutums, — "  Po- 
litical Philosophy,"  by  Henry  Lord 
Brougham,  F.R.S.,  published  by  Chop- 
man  and  Hall,  and  to  be  found  in  all 
public  libraries  containing  Brou(;ham  s 
Works,  is  tho  **  most  concise  and  com- 
prehensive scconnt  of  tho  constitutions 
of  the  European  nations"  extant,  or  even 
desirable.  De  Lolme's  "  Treatise  on  the 
Constitution  of  England," und  Lord  John 
Ruaseirs  "  Essay  on  the  History  of  the 
English  Government  and  Constitution, 
from  the  Beign  of  Henry  VII.  to  the 
Present  Time,"  are  the  other  workn 
which  A.  B.  requires.  To  theee  might 
be  added,  "How  we  are  Governed,"  by 
Albany  Fonblanque  (Boutledge);  and 
Lord  St.  Leonard's  "  Handy  Book  of 
Property  Law." — J.  J. 

437.  James  Orchard  HaUiweU  was 
born  in  Sloane  Street,  Chelsea,  21st 
Jnne,1810.  Hewaseducated  at  Sutton, 
and  became  a  student  at  Cambridge  in 
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1887.  In  1889  h*  itraed  an  edttioD  of 
the  works  of  Sir  John  MandeTiDt,  after 
which  he  was  elected  a  FeUow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  was  adnitted  as  a 
member  to  manj  of  tka  acieiitifle  and 
literary  societies  of  the  time,  «.  ^,  the 
Oamden,  Perey,  and  Shakspere^  for 
several  of  which  he  edited  works.  In 
1841  he  issued  '' Shaktperiana;*  *'An 
Essay  on  FaUtaff,"  ^Aa  Introdaetion 
to  the  Midsnmmer  l^ight's  Dream.'' 
In  1842  he  composed  an  aeeoant  of  the 
European  MS.  in  the  Ghetham  Library, 
Manchester,  and  edited  a  metrical  ro- 
mance of  the  15th  century,  **  The 
Torrent  of  Portugal."  In  1848,  <*  The 
Nursery  Rhymes  of  England  **  appeared 
under  his  editorship,  and  the  first  sketch 
of  '*The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 
"  Popular  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Tales," 
**  The  Thornton  Romanees,"  Ac,  in 
1844;  **The  Correspondence  of  the 
Kings  ef  England,"  in  1846;  a  "*  Lifeof 
Shakspere"  in  1848,  are  due  also  to 
his  pen.  "A  Dictionary  of  Arehaio 
and  Provincial  Words,"  which  contains 
more  than  50  000  obsolete  or  idiomatic 
words  of  local  ooeorretace,  was  compiled 
by  him  and  completed  in  1847.  He  is 
the  editor  of  the  finest  issae  of  Shak- 
spere,  formed  from  a  new  collation  of  the 


early  editions,  with  annotations,  &c, 
in  fifteen  volames,  published  by  rab- 
soription,  price  £63,  and  a  few,  with 
ilhistratioos  on  India  paper,  £84.  He 
superintended  the  edition  issued  by 
Tallis  in  52  parts,  with  100  plates  of 
aotora,  &c.,  with  notes,  4  toIs.,  £4. 
An  edition  under  his  oars  was  pubUahad 
in  1  voL  royal  8vo.,  in  London  and 
New  York,  in  1851,  and  reprinted  in 
1856.  ''A  New  Boke  about  Shaks- 
speare  and  Stratford -on- Avon,"  1850; 
'*  Shakespeare  Relics,"  1852,  and  several 
pamphlets  on  the  Collier  oootrovmy, 
are  due  to, his  pen.  He  also  edited 
^  The  Autobioe;raphy  of  Dr.  Simon 
Forman  ;"  **  The  Harrowing  of  HdU 
a  Minole  Play;"  "Nog»  Poeiiem;" 
*'Rara  Hathematica;"  **The  ArdMso- 
logist,  and  Journal  of  Antiquarian 
Science;"  **  Merry  Tales  of  the  Wise 
Men  of  Gotham  ;"  '*  MS.  Raritiea  of 
Cambridge  University,"  Ac,  &e.  He 
is  engag«l  just  now  on  a  book  abook 
*'  Shakspere  and  Stratferd-OB-Aves/* 
Though  he  has  not  forsaken  his  Shak- 
spere studies,  he  issued  in  1859  **  An 
Introduction  to  the  Evidences  of  Cliria* 
tianity."  I  have  somewhere  seen  htm 
dubbed  Rev.,  but  am  not  aware  of  liis 
having  taken  orders.— B.  M.  A. 


Cj^je  SamiW  Strfian. 


REPORTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


Kandy  (^Ceylon)  Toung  Men's  LUe^ 
raty  Assodatitm, — The  third  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  United  Service  Library,  on  Satur- 
day, the  29th  of  August.  The  Rev. 
F.  D.  Waldock,  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society,  took  the  chair  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  P.  G.  Mnthikisna,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  B.  Dalle «re. 

**  The  chairman,"  says'  the  Ceghn 
Patriot  of  September  11th,  "then  de- 
livered a  very  impressive  address,  on 
the  advantages  which  the  aodety  held 


out  to  the  young  men  ef  this  town. 
This  was  the  first  oceasioo  on  whieh  he 
was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  be 
could  not  therefore  say  much,  but  he 
hoped  to  know  more  of  the  society  after 
listening  to  the  reading  of  the  report, 
and  hearing  the  remarks  which  might 
follow  it  The  Rev.  gentleman  refeirsd 
to  his  own  connection  with  a  similar  §0* 
eiety  in  England,  aod  the  immenee  beii»- 
fits  which  had  followed  hia  eflbrts  as 
a  member  of  it.  He  congratulated  the 
association  on  having  dosed  aaother 
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7«ar,  and  ba  tmitod  tb«t  it  would 
loD^  eoDtione  to  prow  OMfal  to  the 
jtn\h  of  this  town.  With  a  few  mere 
rmurks  to  the  same  effect,  Mr.  Wal- 
dock  called  upon  the  secretarj  to  read 
the  report. 

"  Mr.  F.  O.  Saiozaeoa  than  read  an 
cneoamgiog  report  of  the  Bootetj's  pro« 
eeedinga  diiriDg  the  laat  year,  from 
vbich  it  appeared  that  the  nnmerioal 
itiength  of  the  asaodatioo  was  i8. 
Beeeipts  ainoe  May,  1862,  amoanted 
to  £:28.  Very  important  qaeationa 
bad  been  diacoeeed  by  the  members  at 
tlie general  meeting!,  and. among  them 
wtn  the  following: — ^  Is  eloqaenoe  a 
gift  of  nature,  or  may  it  be  acquired?' 
'It  the  annexation  of  Ceylon  to  the 
Indian  GoTemment  desirable?'  'Is 
Eoropean  intenrention  in  the  American 
atra^gle  desicable  ?'  *  Is  the  present 
admiaifttration  of  govammeut  in  Cey- 
lon satisfactory  ?'  'Should  the  colony 
pay  aU  ita  military  expenses?'  *  Is 
co<<^Mntion  or  competition  mmre  adapt- 
ed to  promote  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  manbind  ?'  '  Ought  the  English 
GoTemment  to  reoogniie  the  Soathern 
Confederacy  of  America  ?'  Ea^ays 
have  been  read  on  the  following  sub- 
jects:—' The  eausea  which  tend  to  the 
(leclioe  and  downfall  of  public  institu- 
tions in  Ceylon/  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Solomooe; 
'  PoIiUes  in  the  pulpit,*  by  Mr.  R. 
Ambnee;  'Female  influence/  by  Mr. 
A  F.  Bartholomensi;  *  The  Rebel- 
Hon  of  1848;  hy  Mr.  A.  C.  Ambroee; 
'An  epitome  of  the  principal  etents 
daring  the  laat  quarter  of  1861/  by 
Mr.  J.  U.  Sproule.  The  committee 
grsatly  regretted  the  less  of  Mr.  W.  £. 
Sharpe,  B«A.,  T.C.I>.,  who  was  one 
tf  their  earlieat  members,  and  latterly 
president  of  the  institutiMi.  Donng 
the  time  that  be  waa  the  assistant 
Kovermsent  agent  of  the  central  pro- 
vbce  he  waa  of  great  service  to  the 
^aodataoD,  but  hia  promotion  to  the 
police  magistracy  of  Kaigalle  had  do^ 
pnred  the  society  of  hia  serricee. 
Tb  committee  alao  regretted  the  loes 
^  Wfeial  much  estaeued  members, 
MpisiaUy  Meian.  J.  H.  Spnmle  and 


L.  C.  Wijesinha,  the  former  of  whom 
had  been  admitted  proctor  of  the  di^ 
trict  court  of  Badulla,  and  the  latter 
appointed  Catcherry  Modliar  of  Batna- 
poora.  During  the  past  year  a  good 
number  of  English  periodicals  have 
been  circulated  amongst  the  members. 
The  Bdmbwrgk  Review,  Briiuh  Con- 
trovernalitt,  North  Brititk  Quarterfy 
Review,  DubUn  Umoereiiy  MctgoMme^ 
Saturday  Review^  ComkiU  Magatme, 
and  Temple  Bar,  are  received  into  the 
rooms,  and  are  very  generally  x«ad  by  the 
subscribers.  The  London  agents  of 
the  association  are  Messrs.  Saunders, 
Otley,  and  Co.  Before  closing  the 
report,  the  conmiittee  referred  to  a 
certMn  periodical,  published  in  Kaady, 
and  known  as  the  Literary  Atsoeitttiam 
Afagatiae^  This  publication  was  started 
in  January,  1863,  and,  being  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  Ceylon,  had  s^ 
cured  a  large  number  of  aobscribsis. 
The  articles  are  of  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting nature.  The  Colombo  Ob* 
eerver,  which  is  the  leading  paper  of  the 
cdony,  had  repeatedly  spoken  of  it  aa 
the  best  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  iu 
the  island,  and  this  opinion  had  been 
supported  by  the  correspondents  of 
several  other  joamals.  The  committee 
in  this  report  disclaimed  all  connection 
with  the  magasine.  They  stated  vwy 
distinctly  that  they  did  not  hold  them- 
selves reeponsible  for  any  of  the  state- 
menta  expressed  by  the  writers  to  that 
periodical.  The  concluding  portion  of 
the  report  called  upon  the  members  for 
renewed  exertion. 

''  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  Do  Waas, 
who  delivered  an  eloquent  speech, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Dnllewe,  the  report  waa 
adopted.  Thanks  were  then  proposed 
in  fitting  terma  to  the  gentlemen  who 
bad  occupied  o£Boial  positianM  during 
1862—1868  for  thwr  valuable  aer- 
ricea,  and  new  onea  elected  in  their 
place.  The  following  are  the  offioe 
bearers  for  the  ensuing  year: — Presi- 
dent, W.  £.  Sharps,  £«q.;  Vice-presi- 
dents, J.  A.  Dnmvilie,  Esq.  (Advo* 
cate),  F.  Blacklaw,  Esq.,  Bev.  F.  D. 
Wakloek,  and    Mr.    S.    L.  Marikar, 
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(Proctor);  Secret A17  ftnd  LibrariaOf 
iir.  F.  C.  Solomons;  Treasurer,  Mr. 
A.  G.  Ambrose;  Under-Librarian,  Mr. 
A.  F.  BartholomeoBS.'' 

The  chairman,  "  before  cloeiog  the 
meeting,  agun  rose  to  speak  on  a  few 
points  which  had  been  soggested  bj 
the  reading  of  the  report.  He  now 
knew  far  more  of  the  society  than  he 
did  at  the  oommencementi  and  lie 
thought  the  institution  in  every  way 
worthy  of  enconragement.  He  had 
learnt  that  there  were  some  difficulties 
in  the  management  of  these  societies  in 
Ceylon,  as  there  were  in  England.  Bat 
he  trusted  that  they  would  not  dis- 
courage  the  gentlemeu  who  are  con- 
nected with  it.  The  learned  speaker 
referred  once  more  to  the  good  effects 
which  this  society  was  calcuUted  to 
produce.  He  had  himself  been  a  mem- 
ber of  an  institution  when  he  was  at 
college  iu  England,  and  was  often 
called  upon  to  occupy  the  chair;  and 
the  discipline  which  he  had  learnt  there 
had  proved  serviceable  to  him  through 
life.  He  well  remembered  how  he 
trembled  when  he  found  himself  in  the 
chair  on  one  occasion,  but  he  felt  that 
if  he  had  not  trembled  then,  he  would 
not  now  be  able  to  address  this  society. 
The  speech  was  listened  to  with  much 
attontion,  and  at  its  close  the  applause 
continued  unchecked  for  some  time." 

Mr.  F.O.  Solomons  said  that  "be- 
fore he  moved  the  last  resolution  of  the 
evening,  he  should  beg  leave  of  the 
meeting  to  return  thanks  to  the  gentle- 
men present  for  having  selected  him  to 
the  office  of  secretary.  He  felt  it  to 
be  a  flattering  mark  of  distinction,  that 
whilst  so  many  abler  gentlemen  were 
connected  with  the  society,  he  should 
at  three  consecutive  annual  meetings 
be  considered  fit  to  discharge  the 
onerous  duties  of  secretary.  He  had 
endeavoured  always  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  members,  and  if  be  succeeded  in 
his  objoet,  it  was  to  him  a  source  of 
much  gratification.  The  speaker  then 
moved  the  last  resolution.** 

Proposed  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Solomons, 
seconded  by   Mr.   6.    Anwardt|  and 


supported  by  Mr.  P.  G.  Muthikisna, — 
That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
given  to  the  Bev.  F.  D.  Waldock,  f(v 
his  kindness  in  presiding.  The  meet- 
ing then  adjourned. — C^lom  PatrioL 

Roffol  ItutUuHon  of  Great  Britain, 
— Mr.  J.  A.  Fronde,  the  author  of  the 
"•  History  of  England,**  gave  the  Fri. 
dAy  evening  discourse  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britun,  Albemarle 
Street,  London  O*0n  the  Science  of 
History  "),  on  ^th  Feb.  He  began  with 
a  warm  eulogy  on  the  genius  and 
talents  of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle,  author 
of  the  '*  History  of  Civilization,**  and 
ezpreosed  great  regret  at  his  early 
death,  but  also  expressed  his  dissent 
from  Mr.  Buckle*s  various  historteal 
theories,— that  the  progress  of  men  in 
civilization  mainly  depends  on  their 
intellectual  progress;  that  their  moral 
and  religious  characters  are  fomocd 
by  external  influences,  such  as  the  phy- 
sical conditions  gf  their  country  and 
climate;  and  that  the  motives  which 
govern  their  conduct  are  as  capable  of 
being  investigated  as  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  solar  systeoL  A  science 
(such  as  astronomy)  is  very  gradually 
built  up  on  generahaatioBS  derived  from 
a  multitude  of  facts.  This,  Mr.  Fronde 
contended,  never  could  be  the  case  with 
history.  No  science  could  have  foe«.' 
told  the  rise  of  Buddhism,  or  Moham- 
medanism, or,  in  our  own  dlay,  the  deln- 
sions  of  table-turning  or  spirit-rapping, 
or  the  sanguinary  wars  which  followed 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  it  wns 
fondly  hoped  would  be  the  inauguration 
of  a  long  period  of  peace.  Even  Tea- 
tns,  the  most  philosophic  of  historians, 
from  his  experience  never  could  have 
imagined  the  great  change  that  haa 
taken  place  in  Bome  itself  through  the 
universal  propagatbn  of  the  teneta  <^ 
the  Christians,  so  despicable  a  seot  in 
his  days.  Mr.  Froude  also  deprecated 
the  principle  of  the  philosophy  of 
Comte, — that  the  ultimate  motive  of  man 
is  self-interest,  that  he  is  ruled  solely 
by  his  own  desires;  on  the  contrary,  he 
referred  to  the  very  numerous  instances 
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of  men  who,  aehuted  by  tb«  highest 
motires,  orerooouog  the  instinct  of 
Mlf-pregerratioo,  hsTodied  conngeonslj 
as  msrtyn  and  patriots;  and  he  ex- 
presMd  his  own  conTiction  that  self- 
denial  is  an  essential  element  in  haman 
iisppiness.  The  great  Talae  of  history, 
he  said,  consists  in  its  sotting  forth  the 
flKmentoos  eonseqaenoes  which  follow 
light  and  wrong  (&  ^.,  in  the  ease  of 
the  French  and  other  rsTolations),  in 
its  exhibiting  the  true  character  of 
Bum  as  an  essentially  inconsistent  being, 
as  showing  also  that  progress  in  ma- 
terial prosperity  is  not  the  highest  ob- 
ject for  man's  attainment.  The  history 
flf  the  past,  Hr.  Fronde  said,  was  ne- 
ceaiariiy  nncertain  as  to  the  tnith  of 
i&sny  of  its  fiscts,  and  afforded  no  solid 
haais  for  conjecture  as  to  the  ereots  of 
the  fntore.  History,  therefore,  is  not 
aa  indnetire  science.  The  ralne  of 
history  should  consiflt  in  its  depicting 
the  setions  of  men  and  the  circum- 
itaoees  which  surround  them;  the 
Redactions  therefrom  being  left  to  the 
KfliiCling  mind  of  the  intelligent  reader. 
The  plays  of  Shakapere  and  the  poems 
of  Homer,  if  the  events  had  been  true, 
vera  therefore  models  of  history — 
Uaebetb,  Uamlet,  and  Lear;  Agamem- 
&M1,  Achilles,  and  Patroolus,  being 
RpreseDtations  of  real  men— greatly 
diiBering  from  the  unreal  characters 
frequently  depicted  in  modern  novels 
a&d  htttories.  Mr.  Fronde  concluded 
with  sgain  expressing  his  own  con- 
viction of  our  utter  insbility  of  pre- 
dicting the  future  from  the  luiowledge 
flf  the  past.  Sir  B.  L  Muiuhison  was 
in  the  chair.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Kxchequer  and  many  other  distiA- 
gniahsd  persons  were  present. 


The  Wieh  and  PuUeneytown  Taung 
Men*a  Improvement  Soeietif,  —  This 
society  was  formed  in  the  year  1847, 
and  has  been  in  existence  ever  since, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  1860-61. 
Some  of  its  earlier  members  are  scat- 
tered over  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  in  India,  Australia,  New  2^ea^ 
land,  and  America,  occupying  highly 
respectable  and  responsible  situations 
in  life,  and  others  of  them  belong  to 
the  learned  professions.  At  present 
the  society  is  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition,  each  member  contributing 
with  all  his  power  to  its  prosperity. 
Ordinary  meetings  are  held  weekly,  and 
debates  and  essays  are  alternately  given 
every  week.  The  society  has  got  up 
a  course  of  lectures,  as  such  means  of 
improvement  were  greatly  needed  in 
the  place.  These  lectures  have  had  a 
stimulating  e£fect  on  the  literary  taste 
and  character  of  the  town.  The  first 
of  the  course  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Lillie,  in  the  Temperance  Hall  of 
Wick,  on  the  13th  of  January;  the 
subject  was,  **  How  to  get  through  the 
world.**  The  lecture  was  attended  by 
most  of  our  leading  citizens,  and  a  very 
respectable  audience  of  all  classes  was 
present;  the  proceeds  of  the  lecture 
amounted  to  about  £9,  and  are  to  be 
applied  to  educational  purposes.  The 
present  officials  of  the  society  are— Pro- 
vost Lauttit,  Rev.  Dr.  Lillie,  and  Dt, 
Sinclair,  honorary  presidents;  George 
Sutherland,  president ;  George  S.  Suther- 
lendand  George  Calder,  vioe-presidente; 
George  Miller  Sutherland,  secretary; 
John  Mo  Bae,  treasurer;  along  with  a 
oommittee  to  manage  the  affain  of  the 
society. 


HnroBT. — History  hath  triumphed  over  time,  which,  besides  it,  nothing  but 
etenity  hath  triumphed  over;  for  it  hath  carried  our  knowledge  over  the  vast 
and  devouring  space  of  so  many  thousand  years,  and  given  to  our  mind  such  fair 
piercing  eyes,  tluit  we  plainly  behold  living  now,  as  if  we  had  lived  then,  the  great 
world  as  it  was,  when  but  new  in  itself.— §ib  Waltsb  Ralbioh. 
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CoMposiTioK. — Espercise. — Define 
the  sevenl  parte  of  speech.  Qaote  anj 
twenty  lines  of  poetry,  and  mark  the 
different  parts  of  speech  as  in  Keirs 
**  Rhetoric/*  p.  38.  Write  $ix  sentences 
of  no  fewer  than  six  words  each,  exem- 
plifying the  nsd  of — Ist,  nonn;  2nd, 
pronoan;  3rd,  verb;  4th,  adjective, 
respectively.  Qnote  any  six  complete 
sentences,  from  any  work,  containing 
adverbs,  prepositions,  and  oonjanctions 
respectively.  In  each  case  the  example 
of  the  part  of  speech  exemplified  is  to 
be  underlined.  Write  one  tenience,  con- 
taining in  itself  all  the  parts  of  speech. 

GxooRAPHT. — Junior  Exercise. — 
Mention  the  chief  component  parts  of 
the  empire  of  Great  Britain.  Kote  the 
quarter  of  the  globe  in  which  each  is 
situated.  Construct  a  table  of  them 
thus: — 

Geqffrapkical   ComponmU    of  Great 
Britain^ 


Senior  Ewer^ee.  —  Geogrspby—  its 
diTisbns  and  their  teachings?  The 
world,  and  its  position  in  the  univene? 
The  earth — ^its  surface  and  surrounds 
logs?  The  inhabiUnts  of  the  globe;, 
thiiBir  races  and  distributiou? 

Gbammah  (English). — Goostmet 
the  following— 

TahU  of  Grammatical  Parti  of  Speech. 
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And  fill  in  with  twenty  words  in  each 
column.  Write  a  sentence  exemplifring 
the  use  of  each  part  of  speech.  Quote 
six  different  lines  of  poetry  in  which 
the  several  parts  of  speech  respectively 
occur. 

History. — Junior. — Describe  the 
early  races  of  Britain.  Its  conquest 
by  CiBsar,  and  its  condition  under  the 
Romans.  Construct  a  ehronologieal 
table  of  the  battles  which  took  placa 
under  the  Roman  dominion. 

Senior. — Describe  Britain  under  the 
Romans — the  Saxons — the  Danes — 
the  Normans.  Illustrate  the  pasaage, 
*'  In  Asia  British  adventurers  founded 
an  empire  not  less  splendid,  and  more 
durable  than  that  of  Alexander."  [See 
British  ControversiaHst,  October  to 
December,  18  99.] 

Literature  (English).  —  Spald- 
ing's **  History  of  English  Literature," 
or  Professor  Craik's  "  Manual  of  Eng- 
lish Literature."  S.  Nttl's  "Shuke- 
spere:  a  Biography.* 

Exercise. — Study  the  period  between 
the  battle  of  Hastings  and  the  death  of 
Chaucer,  1066—1400  A-d.     Write  n 
notice  of  Roger  Bacon  [see  Britieh  Con- 
trvversialistt  June  and  July,   1858], 
William   of  Malmesbury,   GeoflTrey   of 
Monmouth,  and  Matthew  Paris.    Give 
a  synopsis  of  the  life  of  John  Wy- 
cliffe,   John   Gower,   Mandeville,    end 
Chaucer  [see  British  Controoernaiiei 
for  Jannary  and  March,  I860].     Cri- 
ricixe  any  of  the  works  of  the  last- 
mentioned  authors.    Quote  from   may 
works  of  these  writers  five  senteoece 
oontaining  words  now  obsolete,  giving 
the  modem  equivalents  for  these  words. 
Lomo.— ./iMntM-.  — ''The    Art    of 
Beasoniog,"  by  SobmI  Neil. 

JEMreiie.— Write  oat  a  ^nopais  of 
the  three  eariieat  ehaplera.  Mote  any 
three  difficulties  met  in  the  perusal  of 
each  chapter.  Construct  a  table  of 
sensation. 
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UoBAL  PflXLoaopax.  —  Dogald 
Stewart**  "  OnU'm«  of  Monl  Pbtlo- 
appby,"  edited  bj  Dr.  H'Cotb,  of  B«U 
faat;  or  Wajlaod*!  "Elemonto  of  M«r»l 


JBxerdMe. — What  U  the  {urovinco  of 
Moral  Science?  Define  virtne,  doty, 
right,  and  show  their  relatioDs.  Dis- 
tugi^  between  intcHeetnalftod  moral 
tnitL 

PoLincAii  EcoHOXT.  —  Seniei^s 
"Political  Economy'* (Griffin), and  J.  H. 
Barton's  "Politieal  and  Sooial  £00- 
aonj  "  (Chambers). 


£MreifaL--^Define  W^alik,  LtAour, 
Capital,  and  exchange.  What  is  meant 
by  enpply  and  demand  ?  On  what  does 
Valu$  depend?  What  is  Imi^ied  in 
Prioef 

RHKTOBia  —  Neil's  "Elements  pf 
Rhetoric." 

£aeroiM.^Bead  the  first  fonr  chap- 
ters attentively.  Write  an  abstract  of 
their  contents.  Define  Science — Art 
— Rhetorio — Speech.  Give  an  analysis 
of  language.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  ar- 
guments regarding  the  Origin  of  Lan- 
guage.  What  are  the  ascs  of  speech? 


I^ihrarg  ^oUb. 


G.  H.  LBwm'swcrlc  on  "  Aristeile'* 
iim  tkepreu. 

The  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  "  Essays 
OB  the  Administrations  of  Graat  Bri- 
tain, 1783—1630,"  edited  by  Sir  E. 
Head,  Bart,  are  nearly  ready. 

A  complete  and  nnlform  edition  of 
the  theological  works  of  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Hmton,  A.M.y  is  to  be  imned  by  snb- 
ssripiioD* 

*"  History  or  Bonanoe?-*The  Life  of 
Jesns,"  has  appeared  in  Rotterdsm,  by 
Ocstsneot  formerly  assistant  of  Pro- 
iessor  Langs  in  his  Bibdwerk  at  Bonn. 
h  is  ooeasiooed  by  Benaa*s  treatise. 

Ifias  Adelaide  Procter,  anther  of 
"Lay^and  Legends,"  1353,  daughter 
of  Barry  Cornwall,  died  1st  Ftobniaiy, 
^ed29. 

liisB  Lucy  ASken,  daoghttr  and  sister 
of  the  awthora  of  ^  Evenings  at  Hone," 
SBthor  <f  a  ''  Life  of  Addison,'*  &o., 
died  Sdth  Jan.,  aged  31. 

H.  A.  Taine  (b.  18S3),  author  of 
^'Frvneh  Philosopky  in  ths  XlXth 
Gentny,''  has  jnat  issusd  **  English 
Poiitiviam:  a  Stwdy  npofe  J.  S.  MUl." 
'*The  Intermediary,"  a  French 
"Kotes  and  Queries,"  has  besn  started. 


Ventnra  de  la  Vega,  of  Madrid,  dra- 
matist and  lyrist,  author  of  "  The  Man 
of  the  World,"  &o.,  is  dead. 

A  Dante  journal  has  been  begun  in 
Florenco. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Newman,  D  D.,  for- 
merly Dean  of  Cape  Town,  author  of 
*'  The  Martyr's  Dreams,"  &r-,  editor  of 
the  South  Afrioan  Maganne^  1850-2, 
died  at  flaatings,  aged  52. 

Volumes  of  poems  by  both  Tennyson 
and  Browumg  are  spoken  of  as  in  the 
printer's  hands. 

The  five^yesrly  prize  of  1 ,000  thalers 
(£150),  instituted  in  Germany  in  1844, 
has  been  awarded  to  M.  Louis  Haensser 
(b.  1818),  author  of  the  *^  History  of 
the  Rhenish  Palatinate,"  &c.,  for  bis 
'*  History  of  Germany  firom  the  Death 
of  Frederick  the  Great" 

Heinrich  Rose  (b.  1795),  Professor  of 
Analytical  Ghemistry,  Berlin,  and 
author  of  a  "  Manual "  of  that  science, 
which  has  been  translated  into  almost 
every  European  language,  died  29th 
January. 

Stephen  G.  Foster,  the  "  ne^tro  song  " 
writer,  is  deed.  He  was  buried  at 
Pitteburgh,  Jan.  21st. 
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Joftcbim  Belli,  Ui«  Boman  poetical 
satirist,  died  in  Febraarj,  aged  70. 

The  teroenteoarj  of  Galileo's  birth- 
day was  celebrated  at  Pisa,  on  18th 
Februarj. 

Ladwig  Koack,  of  Giessen,  is  engaged 
on  "  A  Life  of  Jesne.** 

G.  B.  Torre  has  edited,  with  notes 
and  an  introduction,  the  writings  of 
Christopher  Colnmbns. 

Dr.  J.  H.  PUth's  **  Essays  on  the 
Beligion  and  Worship  of  Ancient  China, 
the  Sonrces  of  the  Biography  of  Confn- 
cins,"  &c.,  haTe  been  reprinted  from  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Bavarian  Aca- 
demy. 

Mr.  W.  Hepworth  Dixon  (b.  1821) 
is  reported  to  be  engaged  in  composing 
a  <*  Biography  of  Edward,  Second  Mar- 
quis of  Worcester,"  author  of  "  A  Cen- 
tury of  Inventions.'* 

A  translation  of  Shakspere  into  Buss 
has  just  reached  the  second  edition. 
It  is  done  by  M.  Ketcher. 

A  life  of  Fiaxman,  the  sculptor,  is 
in  preparation  by  G.  F.  Terriswood. 

A  collected  edition  of  the  writings 
of  the  late  statesman  and  scholar.  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis,  containing,  as  far  as  may 
be,  his  contributions  to  journals,  maga- 
zines, &c,  is  engaging  bis  relatives  and 
friends. 

The  French  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences  has  elected  as  cor- 
responding member  Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick,  of  I^ndon,  bom  near  Manchester, 
in  1800,  one  of  the  early  contributors 
to  the  London  Bevieto,  and  now  dis- 
tinguished as  a  l^gislatire  and  adminis- 
trauve  reformer,  on  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Arohbbbop  Whately. 

A  monument,  in  honour  of  JoostVan 
dcr  Vondel,  the  prince  of  Flemish  poets, 
authorof  **  Gy8bertd'Amstel,"*'Lncifer," 
*'  PaUmcde,"  &c,  diejd  Feb.  5Ui,  1679, 
aged  91,  has  been  erected  in  Amster- 
dam, though  Cologne  was  his  birtbplsoe. 

An  authentic  memoir  of  Hugh  Miller, 
stonemason,  banker,  geologist,  editor, 
story-teller,  critic,  poet,  lecturer,  &c.,  ia 
in  preparation  as  a  snp{dement  to  '*  My 
Schools  and  Schoolmsstcrs." 


Mr.  Boger  Aeton — a  gsntieman  long 
connected  with  the  London  press — ^has 
accepted  the  editonhip  of  the  lUustnled 
London  NewB. 

A  people's  edition  of  Bensn's  **Via 
de  J^sns  "  is  about  to  be  issued,  price 
one  franc,  in  Paris. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Ballantyne,  the  distin- 
guished Sanscrit  scholar,  died  16tb  Feb. 

"A  History  of  the  Language  and 
Literature  of  Wales"  has  been  published 
in  Germany. 

A  new  (Protestant)  version  of  tha 
Scriptures  is  issuing,  in  parts,  in  Paris. 

"Christian  compared  with  the  Old 
and  the  New  Philosophy,"  by  Sanseva- 
rino,  is  a  noticeable  book. 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Latham's  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  S.  Johnson's  "Dictionary," 
in  thirty-six  monthly  parts  at  ds.  6d. 
each,  has  been  commenced  by  Messrs. 
Longman. 

A  new  work  by  Wm.  Smith,  author 
of  *'  Thomdale,"  **  Gravenhurst,'* 
**  Dramas,"  &c.,  is  said  to  be  in  the 
press. 

An  annotated  edition  of  Steme'a 
**  Tristram  Shandy  **  is  in  the  press. 

A  people's  edition  of  the  "  Speeches 
&c.,  of  Prince  Albert^'*  price  one  shil- 
ling, is  out 

Carlyle's  "  Fiederiok,*  VoL  IV.,  is 
said  to  htjutt  read^. 

M.  de  Falloux  is  preparing  an  edi- 
tion of  the  *'  Correspondence  of  the  Abb^ 
Laoordaire.** 

George  Grote  (b.  1794),  politician 
and  historian,  whose  work  on  "  Qreeoe  " 
has  become  a  standard  on  the  subject, 
has  been  elected  foreign  member  of  the 
Paris  Academy  of  8<xiial  and  Political 
science,  in  sueceasion  to  Lord  Ma- 
caulay. 

The  paper  on  Benan's  "Life  of 
Jesus,*'  contMued  in  the  North  BritiA 
JievieWf  is  attributed  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  and  that  on  **  Thackeray  "  to 
Dr.  John  Brawn. 

The  Shakspeie  Tercentenary  Com- 
mittee are  settling  down,  and  eeem 
likely  now  to  accomplish  their  end  well, 
both  in  London  and  at  Stratford. 


Sj^ahspetje  €ardxobtxnm. 


**  This  king  Shakspen,  doee  not  Be  thine,  in  crowned  lOfeTeigntj,  over  ns  all,  m 
tht  Dohleet,  gentlest,  yet  strongest  of  mlljiag  signs?  iodestractible; — ^lesllj  moie 
Tslosble  in  that  point  of  Tiaw  than  anj  other  means  or  appliance  whatsoever ?"— 

Shakbpxbx  I  What  can  be  said  of  Shakspere  that  has  not  been 
already  said  P  All  that  jealousy,  adulation,  admiration,  and  lore, 
only  stopping  short  of  worshio,  can  utter,  has  been  spoken,  and 
even  depreciation  has  added  its  bass  to  complete  the  harmony  of  the 
resoancUng  appreciation  of  which  he  has  been  the  subject.  If  **  a]} 
it  well  that  ends  weU,"  it  is  surely  time  to  close  the  play  and  let 
the  hero  rest.  Such,  we  cannot  doubt,  is  a  reflex  of  the  thought 
which  first  arises  in  our  readers'  minds  on  noting  the  title  of  our 
psper — ^written  in  the  hope  of  affording  a  clue  t&ough  the  mazes 
of  a  few  of  those  controversies  of  which  Shakspere  and  his  writings 
hare  been  the  subjects.  To  us  it  seems  a  dutiful  homage  to  the 
prerailing  hero-worship  of  the  time  to  present  to  our  readers  an 

Sect  of  the  absorbing  question  of  the  period  not  likely  to  be 
en  elsewhere,  and  which  could  nowhere  else  appear  so  nttingly. 
Boond  the  name,  fame,  life,  writings,  memory,  and  present  worth 
of  Shakspere  the  ceaseless  wares  of  controversy  have  not  restrained 
themselves,  and  we  purpose  here  to  cast  our  eye  over  the  courses 
of  their  currents,  and  to  attempt  to  show  in  some  measure  a  way 
along  which  we  ma^  steer,  if  we  should  find  ourselves  canght  in 
the  onflow  of  their  forces. 

"  Of  this  Shakspere  of  OYlrs,  perhaps  the  opinion  one  sometimes 
bears  a  little  idolatronsly  expressed  is,  in  fact,  the  right  one :  I 
think  the  best  judgment,  not  of  this  country  only,  but  of  Europe  at 
large,  is  slowly  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  Shakspere  ia  the 
chief  of  all  poets  hitherto ;  the  greatest  intellect  who,  in  our  re- 
corded world,  hap  left  record  of  himself  in  the  way  of  literature." 
Begarding  a  man  possessed  of  such  a  seeing  eye,  and  taking  such 
a  sweep  with  it,  it  is  almost  impossible  but  that  there  should  be 
difierences  of  opinion  held,  ana  in  acoordanoe  with  this  it  priori 
probability,  the  facts  are  that  a  whole  literature  of  controversy  has 
been  written  concerning  Shakspere.  It  may  now  be  judicious  to 
issue  an  outline  of  this  controversy,  that  the  subscribers  to  this 
eerial  may  be  put  in  possession  of  a  few  of  the  topics  of  interest 
which  have  been  and  may  again  be  raised  in  connection  with  the 
hS$  and  works  of  this  *'  foremost  man  in  all  the  files  of  time." 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  exhaust  **  a  mint  of  phrases,"  **  the  street 
smoke  of  rhetoric," — 
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"  ThrM-piled  hjptrbolM,  tprace  affeeUtloo, 
Figures  pedaatical " 

in  laudation  of  "  William  Shakspere,  the  protagonist  on  the  arena 
of  modem  poetry,  and  the  glorj  of  the  human  intellect ;"  that  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  done  sufieiently^  if  not  e£ioientlj,  elsewhere.  All 
is  said  when  we  hare  said — 

**  None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel." 

"  Such  a  poet,"  Douglas  Jerrold  arerrvd, "  b  j  the  charm  of  hie  gvnias 
permeates  and  perpetuates  a  deeper  philosophjr  aud  more  practi- 
cable truths  than  any  set  code  of  laws  or  legislation  could  compass. 
The<  people  feel  the  force  of  such  genius  i  and  hia  pvecepto,  his 
iliuBtrations,  and  his  wisdom  have  made  hun  reverenced  on  every 
hearth.  He  contains  within  himself  a  moral  code,  and  tooebea 
every  phase  of  humanity ;  we  at  once  love  and  revere  our  teacher." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate,  arrange,  and  discuss  ail 
the  controversies  of  which  Shakspere  has  been  made  the  subjeet, 
in  a  brief  paper  such  as  this  must  be ;  but  we  may  conveniently 
notice  the  greater  part  of  them  under  one  or  other  of  the  following 
heads,  viz.,  his  personality,  birthplace  and  birthdajr,  life,  charaeter, 
leamuig,  works  and  popularity,  tezt^  sonnets*  religion,  and  comme- 
moration. 

Among  recent  controversies  regarding  Shakspere,  perhaps  the 
most  singular  is  that  relative  to  his  personahty.  Is  Shakspere  the 
dramatist  a  myth,  and  onlv  the  alter  ego  of  Lord  Bacon  r  That 
question  has  been  put  berore  the  public  by  Miss  Delia  Bacon  in 
America,  and  by  W.  H.  Smith  azid  others  in  England.  Of  his 
actual  existence  there  is,  of  coarse,  no  doubt, — thai  can  be  traccnl 
in  the  register  of  his  birth,  in  his  marriage  bond,  in  legal  documents 
regarding  the  purchase  of  property,  in  court  records  of  actions  at 
law,  in  his  will,  by  his  monument,  and  by  the  testimony  of  friends. 
It  is  only  of  his  dramaiie  genius  that  scepticism  has  been  pro- 
nounced. It  is  said  that  Pope's  sketch  of  Soakspere  is  full  of  the 
express  characteristics  of  Bacon;  that  Bacon  possessed  cultured, 
dramatic  talents,  and  could  assume  the  most  diverse  characters ; 
that  his  lordship  not  only  assisted  at,  but  even  wrote,  '*  msaques  ;** 
that  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Southampton;  that  the 
Shakspere  folio  of  1G23  was  not  issued  till  Bacon's  retirement  from 
public  life,  when  he  was  poor  and  in  straits,  to  raise  money  ;  that 
Shakspere  was  a  money-seeking,  business  man,  and  not,  therefore, 
likely  to  be  much  of  a  poet,  or  to  be  disinclined  to  accept  a  douceur 
for  lending  his  name  to  a  deception  of  so  slight  a  sort  as  that  im- 
plied in  supporting  a  false  repute  in  society;  and  that  Lord  Bacon, 
giiilty  of  receiving  bribes,  would  not  be  nice  in  conveying  them  to 
anotiier  through  a  common  friend.  Hence  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  Shakspere  wrote  dramas,  and  highly  probable  that  Lora  Baoon 
is  the  person  who  *'  wrote  Shakspere."  l9^ow  "  mark  how  plain  a 
tale  "  will  set  this  down. 
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The  men  among  wkom  Shalcspere  rose  from  being  **  a  ooontry 
tafthor  passing  at  a  moral "  play,  as  Green  calk  some  one,  to  being 
that  **  star  of  poets^"  the  sweet  Swan  of  Avon,  of  wiiom  Ben  Jonson 
speaks,  were  Edmmid  Spenser,  "  high  priest  of  all  the  Muses' 
BiTBteries ;"  Christopher  **  Mark>w,  renowned  for  bis  rare  art  and 
▼It;"  George  Peek,  then  the  "Atlas  of  Poetry;"  William  Warner, 
sothor  of  "  Albion's  England ;"  Abraham  fraunce,  whose  "  Ar- 
esdiaa  Bhetoriek  "  had  invested  him  with  reputation ;  Nash,  Lodge, 
Kjd,  and  Henry  Constable.  Michael  Drayton,  too,  and  Samuel 
DaaieU  and  silver-tongued  Sylvester,  might  be  named  among  the 
nen  of  note  among  whom— «s  "  an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our 
feathers,  that  with  his  Tare's  heart  vrapi  in  a  player  $  hide  sup- 
poses he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of 
jou ;  and,  being  aa  absolute  Johannes-faetotum,  is  in  his  own  con- 
eeit  the  only  shake-scene  in  a  country  " — Shakspere  claimed  and 
took  a  place.  His  eminence  pained  them,  and  they  resented  as 
iatmsion  his  dramatic  labours.  Greene  saw  his  fame  wane  before 
the  new  author,  and  spoke  deapitefully  of  him.  Nash  flouted  him 
en  his  " country  grammar  knowledge,"  his  "whole  Hamlets"  of 
Mank-veise  bombast,  and  having  "forsaken  the  trade  of  nwe- 
fini»**  Chettle  endorsed  Greene's  charges,  but  afterwards  hand- 
Bomely  apologised  for  his  share  ia  the  transaction.  B[ichard] 
B[ank£lela],  in  "  Greene's  Funeralls,"  had  said,  "  Greene  gave  the 
giouiid  to  all  that  wrote  upon  him  ;-^ 

Ktty,  more,  the  men  thst  so  ecRpsed  hisfame^ 
Purloined  bia  plomes, — cea  they  deny  the  acme?' " 

Spenser  lamented  that  "  pleasant  Willy  "  had  ceased  to  supply — 

"  Fine  coanterfesance  and  nahartful  sport, 
Delight  and  laughter  decked  in  seemly  sort." 

Were  there  doubts  of  his  poetic  power  expressed  in  these  attacks 
of  foes  or  this  praise  of  friends  P  If  there  were,  his  answer  was  un- 
mistakable, for  in  April  13th,  1693,  Bichard  Field  entered  in  the 
Stationers'  Company's  registers  "  A  booke,  entitled  '  Yenus  and 
Adonis,' "  which,  on  being  published,  bore  the  name  of  William 
Shakspere  on  its  title ;  and  on  May  9th,  1594,  Mr.  Harrison,  sen., 
enterwi  "A  booke,  intituled  *  The  Itavyshment  of  Lucreece,'"  which 
also  had  the  name  of  the  poet  on  its  title.  Both  contained,  besides, 
Rgnatured  dedications  "To  the  Bight  Hon.  Henry  Wriothesley, 
Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Baron  of  Lichfield," — then  scarcely 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  already  A.M.  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
and  stuoent  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  These  acquired  instant  popularity, 
and  "private  friends  "  began  to  collect  and  nreserve  tne  affluent 
products  of  his  pen.  In  1598,  Meres  enrols  him,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  reading  public  of  the  time,  always  among,  and  some- 
times above,  the  olden  and  the  living  writers  of  his  day ;  without 
hesitation  regarding  the  poet,  the  dramatist,  the  playwright,  and  the 
pro^etor  of  Ifmds,  houses,  and  tenements,  as  one  and  l^e  same 
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person.  Se^en  editions  of  "YentiB  and  Adonis,"  and  seven  of 
"  Lncreeoe,"  appeared  in  the'poet's  lifetime  with  his  name  a£Sxed  to 
them.  The  "  oonnets  "  were  issued  in  1009  with  his  name.  Of 
the  plays  now  attribnted  to  him,  forty  editions  were  before  the 
pnbhc,  and  his  name  was  npon  twenty-nine  of  these.  Shakspere 
W88  recognized  as  a  poet  by  John  Davis,  of  Hereford,  1607,  in 
"  The  Scourge  of  Folly ;"  by  Bichard  Bamefield,  in  "  Poems  in 
Divers  Hnmonrs,"  1698;  by  Wm.  Weever,  in  his  "Epicrams,*' 
1699 ;  by  Bichard  Chester,  m  "  Love's  Martyr,"  1601 ;  by  Chettle, 
in  "  England's  Morning  Garment,"  1603 ;  by  Wm.  Barksted,  in 
"Myrrha,  the  Mother  of  Adonis,"  1607;  by  Thomas  Freeman,  in 
"  Bubbe  and  a  Great  Cast,"  1614.  Qnotations,  bearing  Shakspere'a 
name  as  their  author,  appear  in  "Sngland's  Pamasstis,"  "  mIvo- 
dere ;  or,  the  Garden  of  the  Mnsee,"  and  "  England's  Helioon,"  in 
1600.  In  reference  to  the  question  of  Shakspere's  personality  as  a 
dramatist,  we  may  call  attention  to  an  enl^, — indicatire,  as  we 
believe,  of  local  envy  and  jealousy  at  the  rise  of  a  player  and  play* 
Wright  who  had  not  only  bought  JNew  Place,  but  bad  also  purchased 
"  107  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  parish  of  Old  Stratford." — It  is 
contained  in  the  council  records  of  otratford,  1602,  viz., "  That  there 
shall  be  no  plays  nor  interludes  played  in  the  Chamber,  the  Guild- 
hall, nor  in  any  part  of  the  house  or  court,  from  henceforth,  upon 
pain  that  whatsoever  of  the  bailiff,  aldermen,  or  burgesses  of  this 
borough,  shall  gire  leave  or  licence  thereunto,  shall  forfeit  for 
every  offence  Xs."  Add  to  these  the  monument  with  its  inscription, 
attributing  to  him  "  The  prudence  of  Nestor,  the  wisdom  of 
Socrates,  the  art  of  Yirgil,"  and  its  assertion, — 

**  All  that  he  hath  vn'l 
Leaves  lifing  art  but  page  to  aenre  his  vrit*' 

Let  us  farther  note  the  testimony  of  Ben  Jonson,  of  Hugh  Holland, 
Leonard  Digges,  John  Marston,  and  his  fellow-players,  Heminge 
and  Condell,  prefixed  to  the  first  folio,  and  the  identity  in  person  of 
Shakspere,  the  man  and  the  author,  is  complete,  as  far  as  proof  can 
make  it  manifest. 

Where  was  Shakspere  bom  P  A  simple  question,  but  one  not 
easily  settled.  In  1552  John  Shakspere  resided  in  Henley  Street, 
Stratford-upon-Avon.  In  1556  he  was  possessed  of  "one  tene- 
ment, with  a  garden  and  croft,  &c.,"  in  GreenhiU  Street,  and  of 
"  one  tenement,  and  a  garden  adjacent,"  in  Henley  Street.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  one  of  the  jury  of  a  court-leet ;  ale-taster,  1557  ; 
burgess,  1558  ;  constable,  1559 ;  affeeror,  1560 ;  chamberlain,  1561 ; 
alderman,  1565 ;  chief  magistrate,  1568  tiU  1572.  The  place  of 
his  residence  must,  therefore,  have  been  well  known.  He  bought 
the  tenements,  in  one  of  which  he  had  lived,  in  1575.  Though  it  is 
possible  his  son  William  may  have  been  bom  in  either  of  the  other 
two  houses,  or  even  at  Ingon,  tradition  gives  the  house  the  nation 
bought  in  1847  as  the  scene  of  that  illustrious  event  more  peraiat* 
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e&tlj  than  to  any  other  place,  and  so  Charles  Knight,  believing  the 
testtmony  for  this  fact,  exclaims  that  time  destroys  much,— > 

**  Bat  Shakspere's  home,  hia  boyhood's  home,  is  ours!" 

Tradition  is  aU  that  we  can  plead  for  the  when  as  well  as  for  the 
where  of  Shakspere's  birth.  From  the  precious  but  "  penurious 
record "  of  his  gravestone  we  learn,  that,  on  23rd  April,  1616,  he 
bad  entered  his  53rd  year.  He  must,  then,  have  been  born  either 
OQ  that  day  of  the  month  or  very  shortljr  before.  He  was  baptized 
on  the  26th ;  and  as  baptism  was  administered  in  those  times  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible — for  this  was  one  of  the  pieties  of  that 
age — the  general  inclination  has  been  to  acquiesce  in  the  day  as 
toat  in  which  Englishmen  have  a^eed  "  to  keep  our  great  St. 
George's  feast  withal."  Can  any  mference  in  favour  of  this  be 
drawn  from  the  frequency  with  wnich,  as  if  indicating  fondness  for 
that  day,  he  invokes  St.  Geoi^e  in  his  historic  plays  P  De  Quincey 
thinks  it  might  be  the  22na,  because  Lady  Barnard,  Shakspere  s 
sole  granddaughter,  "  was  married  on  22na  April,  1626,  ten  years 
exaeUy  from  the  poet's  death."  Some  statements  make  it  the  16th. 
Of  one  thing  only  are  we  certain,  that  he  entered  the  world — 

**  With  Aprirs  firstborn  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 
That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure  hems.*' 

On  the  events  of  his  life  almost  as  much  controversy  has  been 
held.  The  poverty  of  his  father  has  been  stated  as  the  cause  of  his 
early  withdrawal  from  school,  perhaps  of  his  early  marriage,  and  of 
lus  rush  to  London  and  theatrical  life.  Yet  this  fabric  is  distinctly 
baseless.  John  Shakspere  did  not  cease  during  his  lifetime  to  be 
the  possessor  of  a  large  copyhold  house,  and  two  other  houses  in 
Hemey  Street,  besides  one  in  Greenhill  Street,  for  these,  with 
"land,  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture,"  and  other  " lands,  messuages, 
tenements,"  &o.,  became  the  inheritance  of  William  Shakspere. 
Besides,  he  was  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Stratfordians,  that  they 
retained  him  in  the  council  as  an  alderman  ten  years,  though  he 
only  appeared  at  the  board  seven  times  during  that  period.  As 
each  alderman  was  liable  to  fine  for  non-attendance,  he  must  either 
have  been  rich  enough  to  pay  these,  or  the;^  must  have  been  remit- 
ted to  him,  on  account  of  his  being  an  acquisition  to  the  council,  or 
of  his  poverty ;  but  it  could  scarcely  be  the  latter,  because  in  1586, 
when  he  left  the  council,  he  was  legally  styled  a  yeoman. 

The  deer-stealing,  imprisonment,  whipping,  and  ribald  libel  are 
more  eaa^y  got  rid  of.  Deer-stealing  was  then  a  venial  offence. 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy^  had  no  deer.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
poet's  father,  being  co-arbitrator  with  him  in  a  matter  referring  to 
Hanmet  Sadler,  one  of  the  witnesses  to  William  Shakspere*s  will. 
None  of  the  enemies  of  the  rising  poet  mentioned  this  disgrace, 
though  they  must  have  known  it,  and  would  have  rejoiced  to  use  it 
against  him  if  it  had  been  possible.  Nothing  was  ever  heard  of  it, 
>o  far  as  we  know,  till  upwards  of  half  a  century  after  his  death. 
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Had  he  been  so  disgntced,  he  would  scaroely  have  set  himself  npaa 
a  gentleman  in  the  place  where  his  ignominy  was  known.  The 
reputed  libel  is  uttenj  un-Shaksperian,  and  £d  not  emerge  till  a 
century  after  his  death. 

Of  his  character  as  a  husband  and  father,  the  consideratioii  may 
be  best  taken  up  in  connexion  with  his  sonnets.  Of  his  reputation 
otherwise,  Chettle  Touehes  for  his  goodness  and  honesty,  Webster 
and  Hey  wood  give  eridence  to  his  mdustnr,  and  many  oti^ers  to  lua 
worthiness  to  bear  the  name  of  §fentie;  to  his  intellectual  worth  his 
works  are  witnesses,  and  he  gained  the  ioye  of  Ben  Jonson,  "  on 
this  side  idolatry."  Of  his  personal  piety,  perhaps  the  best  proof 
is  the  Christianity  of  bis  children  and  of  nis  wife.  We  know  that 
he  inspired  his  townsmen  with  respect,  and  that  is  hard  to  gain  and 
keep  if  undeserved. 

Ine  learning  of  fihakspere  is  another  fertile  theme  finr  contzo- 
yersy.  Pity  oflen,  contempt  sometimes,  has  been  expressed  for  the 
great  dramatist)  who  had  but  *'  little  Latin  and  less  Greek/'  who  got 
his  Soman  history  from  translations,  and  his  Greek  antiquities  from 
school  compends.  And  yet  one  might  wonder  why,  if  Homer  wrote 
without  Shakspere,  Shaxspere  should  be  hdd  to  be  incapable  of 
writing  without  Homer ;  if  ^schylus  could  make  all  the  world  m 
love  with  his  reproductions  of  life  and  manners,  why  might  not 
Shakspere,  too,  acquire  a  world's  veneration  for  his  representations 
of  man  and  his  nassions'  history  P  Is  not  the  whole  question  based 
on  the  fallacy  of  definition  P  What  is  learning  ?  Had  Homer  any- 
other  than  his  great  soul  gathered  in  the  scanty  hours  of  trainings 
giyen  by  his  father-in-law,  Phemius,  in  his  Smymian  school,  or 
gained  nrom  Thestorides,  in  exchange  for  his  marvellous  poems  P 
All  great  minds  are  self-taught.  Originality  is  the  newer  d[ 
seeing  knowledge  where  others  cannot  find  it.  The  null,  dry, 
pedantic  signification  of  learning,  which  limits  it  to  a  knowledge  of 
classical  literature  alone,  is  quite  eighteenth-centuryish,  and  onght 
neyer  to  be  mooted  again.  Ijeaming  has  infinitely  outgrown  the 
dead  languages.  To  deny  learning  in  any  but  a  mere  technical 
sense  to  him  who,  of  all  men,  could  justly  exclaim, — 

"  CrcstioB*!  beirl  the  world,  the  world,  is  mioe,** 

is  one  of  those  preposterous  fallacies  that  take  in  the  mass,  wlio  aare 
caught  by  words  instead  of  catching  them.  Can  a  man  produce 
exquisite  representations  of  character,  embodiments  of  passion, 
lessons  in  wisdom,  morality,  charity,  and  philosophy,  matchless 
poetry,  and  become  a  never-failing  text-book  of  quotations,  withont 
learnmg  of  the  noblest  and  most  industriously  gathered^  sort? 
Shakspere's  learning  may  not  have  been  the  dry,  faggoty  lexiphany 
of  his  detractors,  but  it  was  none  the  less  the  well-studied  interpre- 
tation  of  nature,  mind,  humanity,  and  life. 

But  even  in  the  pedant's  phase  of  learning  Shakspere  was  really 
less  deficient  than  many  imagine.  His  early  choice  of  claasiciil 
topics  for  his  poems,  and  his  consistent  treatment  of  them ;  his 
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enmlojment  d  wordi  derived  from  Latin  ad  6i«ek  in  tbeir  elasa- 
ioal  lense,  etem.  when  they  liad  acquired  a  natrre  EngliBh  significa- 
tion, and  his  poesesaion  of  a  "  little  Greek,"  which  could  only,  in 
ha  age,  be  acquired  throngh  Latin  grammara  and  Latin  lexicons^ 
pnre  conchuively  that  be  nad  what  wonld  now  be  considered  a 
reasonable  portion  of  dassical  cnltnre,  so  far  as  Latin  went.  What 
Camden's  pnpil,  Ben  Jonson,  called  little  wonld  eqnal  many  an 
ordinary  man's  much.  Of  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  he  had 
certainly  a  little  knowledge,  perhaps  only  a  smattering,  yet  he  was 
£tted  by  his  knowledge  to  enjoy  and  shjore  in  tiie  convergation  of 
those  men  of  learning  whose  talk,  we  know,  was  often  interlarded 
with  classical  quotations  and  references,  and  whose  best  jests  fre- 
qaently  depended  on  their  classical  turn.  We  hare  no  reason  to 
beliere  that  he  was  a  prodigy  of  merely  technical  learning,  but  he 
hid  so  much  as  to  keep  him  free  from  egregious  blunders,  and  to 
b«stow  upon,  his  Eomui  plays,  at  least,  a  good  deal  of  the  tincture 
of  the  elasaic  ages.  It  must  be  recollected,  howeyer,  that  to  judge 
of  his  learning  even  from  these  plays  involTCS  a  fallacy,  for  ohak- 
spere  wrote  ^r  the  English  stage,  and  never  ventured  to  air  his 
classics — as  Ben  Jonson  did — at  the  expense  of  emptying  the  house. 
So  much  as  would  not  impair  an  Eoglishman's  interest  m  his  plots 
he  did  introduce^  but  rarely  more.  We  must  remember  this  in  our 
criticism  of  his  representations  of  events  regarding  **  insolent  Greece 
and  hau^ty  Borne,"  as  we  must  bear  it  in  mind  m  his  plays  whose 
stags  efiwcts  are  laid  in  Italy  or  Denmark.  He  wrote  for  English 
audiencea,  and  could  restrain  even  his  learning  within  the  limits 
which  they  regarded  as  becoming  in  worka  meant  to  attract  them. 
"  Shakspere  lud  to  write  for  the  Globe  playhouse ;  his  great  soul 
had  to  crush  itself  as  it  could  into  that  and  no  other  mould.  It 
was  with  him  as  it  is  with  us  all.  No  man  works  save  under  con- 
ditions. The  sculptor  cannot  set  his  own  free  thought  before  ns, 
but  his  thought  as  he  could  translate  it  into  the  stone  that  was 
given,  with  the  tools  that  were  given." 

We  turn  now  to  consider  his  works  and  ihmt  popularitif. 

Seven  years  after  the  author's  death,  a  goodly^ folio  was  issued 
from  the  press  of  Messrs.  "  Isaac  Jaggard  and  Edward  Blount,*' 
entitled,  "Mr.  WilHam  Bhakespeai^'s  Comedies,  Histories,  and 
Tragedies.  Publiahed  acoordinff  to  the  true  Originall  Copies,"  at  a 
coat  of  one  pound.  It  contained  thirty -six  plays,  each  less  in  bulk 
than  one  of  our  fashionable  novels,  yet  each  enriched  with  so  much 
of  the  finest  poetry,  the  subtlest  thinking,  the  most  expressive 
utterance  of  passion,  philosophy,  and  morality,  that  wondering  love 
welcomed  it,  despite  its  disfigurement  by  misprints,  which  obscured 
Iiaiidreda  of  passages,  and  marred  a  thousand  beauties  of  wit, 
wisdom,  and  eloquence.  In  nine  years  after  the  first  issue  of  tha 
work,  a  seoo&d  edition  was  called  for.  This  was  what  would  now 
probablv  be  cailed  a  trade  edition.  It  was  "  Printed  by  Thomas 
Cotes,  lor  John  &ne4hwick,  William  Apsley,  Bichard  Hawkins, 
Bichud  Meighan.  and  Bobert  Allot,  16^."    It  had  been  slightly 
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rerised,  in  the  copy  reprinted  from,  bj  some  diligent  and  intelligent 
reader — some  suppose ^enJonson,  we  saggest  John  Milton,  then  a 
stndent  at  Cambridge,  wlu>8e  yerses,  written  in  1630,  when  he  was 
bnt  twenty-one  years  of  a^e,  entitled  "  On  Shakespeare,"  apnear 
first  in  type  in  this  edition  in  a  conspicuous  place,  viz.,  on  the  tnird 
leaf  after  the  title.  Each  proprietor  had  his  own  name  printed  upon 
the  copies  he  had  on  hand  fon  sale.  Shortly  after  this  edition  was 
issued,  a  time  of  civil  war,  of  terrible  agitation,  and  of  great  con- 
tempt for  all  literature,  but  chiefly  for  the  literature  of  the  sta^e* 
occurred,  and  more  than  thirty  years  elapsed — in  which  time 
Charles  I.  had  fallen,  the  Commonwealth  had  risen  and  set,  and 
Charles  II.  had  been  restored — before  a  new  edition  was  required. 
This  was  issued  in  1663.  Plague  and  fire,  persecutions  and  intrigues, 
plots  and  parties,  kept  men's  minds  busy  again,  and  not  mitil  a  new 
ting — James  II. — was  set  upon  the  throne  (1685)  was  the  fourth 
issue  of  S hakspere's  works  published.  The  third  and  fourth  editions 
were  augmented  by  seven  plays,  of  which,  however,  only  one, 
*'  Pericles,*'  has  found  permanent  admission  into  the  modem  eoitionB 
of  England's  foremost  dramatist. 
During  the  period  of  forty  years,  in  which  three  editions  of  Shak- 

Spere's  works  were  called  for  by  the  pubHc,  there  had  only  been  a 
emand  for  one  edition  each  respectively  of  the  "  copious  song  "  of 
Spenser,  "  the  learned  sock  "  of  Jonson,  and  the  pleasant  witty 
vigour  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  We  are  entitled  to  infer,  there- 
fore, that  he  was  then  as  now  regarded  as  the  choicest  spirit  in  our 
literature.  This  conclusion  may  be  farther  enforced  by  the  con- 
sideration pertinendy  put  by  an  able  writer  in  Blachwood^a  Mtiga- 
zine  for  July,  1861 :  "  Whence  have  arisen  all  the  anxious  searches 
and  disappointments,  and  the  bitter  contests,  and  the  rare  triumphs 
about  the  early  editions  of  Shakspere,  separately  or  coUectively, 
save  from  this, — that  they  passed  from  one  impatient  hand  to 
another,  and  were  subjected  to  an  unceasing  greedy  perusal,  until 
they  were  at  last  used  up,  and  put  out  of  existence  P  The  question 
of  the  early  and  continued  popularity  of  Shakspere's  works  ma^r  be 
settled  by  indirect  but  telung  evidence  otherwise,  e.  g.,  some  time 
after  November  8th,  1623  (the  date  of  the  entry  of  the  copyright  in 
the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company),  thefirst  folio  was  published. 
On  December  3rd,  Massinger's  "  Bondman  "  was  performed  in  the 
Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane.  It  was  issued  early  in  1624,  with  compli- 
mentary verses  prefixed.    In  those  signed  W.  B.  we  leam  that--- 

"  In  the  "vny  of  poetiy  oow-a-dajs, 
Of  all  that  are  called  loorJkt,  the  best  are  plays." 

In  1633  (the  year  after  the  publication  of  the  second  folio),  William 
Prynne's  "  Histrio-Mastix ;  or.  Players'  Scourge  "  was  published. 
From  him  we  leam  that  there  were  "  above  forty  thousand  play- 
books  printed  within  these  two  years ;"  and  we  afso  find  him  com- 
plaining that  "  some  play-books,  since  I  first  undertook  this  subject, 
are  gr<twnjh)m  quarto  into  folio,  which  yet  bear  so  good  a  piioe  and 
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ude  tbat  I  cannot  but  with  grief  relate  it ;  they  are  now  Tiew-prifUed 
in  far  better  paper  than  most  octavo  or  quarto  Bibles,  which  hardly 
find  such  vent  as  thej."  "  Ben  Jonson's  Works  "  were  first  issued 
in  folio  in  1616,  and  second  in  1631 ;  Shakspere's  plays  during  his 
lifetime,  and  afterwards  till  1623,  were  issued  in  quarto,  grew  into 
folio  then,  and  were  new-printed  in  1632.  To  Shakspere,  therefore, 
in  chief— if  not  wholly — this  passage  must  be  held  to  refer. 
IJodeserved  praise  usually  gives  rise  to  undeserved  blame.  His 
layer-editors  had  said  that  &e^  had* "  scarce  received  from  him  a 
lot  in  his  papers;"  and  laborious,  much-revising  Ben  Jonson, 
annoyed  at  tne  thought  tbat  Shakspere  "  never  blotted  out  a  line 
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exdauns,  '*  Would  he  had  blotted  a  thousand! "  and  notes  this  as  that 
circomstance  "  wherein  he  most  faulted."  This  is  heaping  mistake 
on  mistake — ^too  common  a  transaction  with  critics.  Shakspere 
reriaed  laboriously  and  thoughtfully.  In  the  prologue  to  '*  Someo 
and  Juliet "  he  promises  tha^^ 

"  What  here  shall  miss,  oar  toil  shall  Btrire  to  mend." 

That  this  promise  was  kept  we  know.    The  first  edition  was  issued 
in  1597,  and  two  years  afterwards  a  second  edition  appeared,  '*  newly 
porrected,  augmented,  and  amended."    Steeven's  reprint  of  the  first 
issue  contains  seventy-three  pages,  and,  the  type,  &c.,  remaining 
unaltered,  his  reprint  of  the  third  edition,  of  1609,  occupies  ninety- 
nine.    The  additions,  therefore,  are  numerous,  and  the  corrections 
ve  exceedingly  minute  —  though  this  could  only  be  adequately 
proven  by  extended  comparative  quotation.    "The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  "  was  issued  in  quarto  in  1602,  but  the  edition  in  the 
folio  (1623)  contains  nearly  twice  the  number  of  lines  which  that 
copy  gives.    Compared  witn  it  the  characters  are  much  elaborated, 
and  in  one  instance  the  succession  of  the  scenes  is  altered.     "  Love's 
labour  Lost "  was  published  in  1698,  '*  newly  corrected  and  aug- 
mented," as  compared  with  an  earlier  copy,  of  which  no  trace  has 
been  found.    The  "fiamlet "  of  1603  is  greatly  different  from  that 
of  1604,  which  is  stated,  on  the  title-page,  to  be  "  newly  imprinted, 
and  enlarged  to  almost  as  much  agam  as  it  was  :"  the  former  con- 
tains thirty-three,  the  latter  fifly-one,  leaves.    The  issue  in  the 
folio  omits  some  portions  of  "  the  true  and  perfect  copy  "  of  1604. 
"Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,"  issued  in  1598,  is,  in  1604,  issued  as  "newly 
corrected."    In  "Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,"  there  are,  in  the  folio, 
large  and  important  additions  made  to  the  copy  published  in  1600. 
'•Henry  V."  was  issued  in  1600,  1602,  and  1608,  and  in  each  the 
text  ditters,  not  only  from  one  another,  but  from  that  of  the  folio. 
The  Chorus,  as  epilogue,  speaks  of  the  three  parts  of  "  Henry  VI.," 
not  printed  tiU  they  appeared  in  the  folio  in  1623,  as  plays, — 

*'  Which  oft  onr  sta^e  has  Bhown ;  and  for  their  sake 
In  joar  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take." 

The  edition  of  "  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  issued  "  for 
Thomas  Fiaher "  is  superior  to  that  issued  "  by  James  Boberts," 
aad  both  differ  from  the  folio.    "  Biehard  III."  waa  issued  in  1697 
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and  1698;  but  the  copies  bearing  dates  1602,  1G05,  are  "newly 
augmented."  Tke  editioQS  of  "  Titus  Andronieus "  of  leOO  and 
1611  differ  somewhat,  but  the  folio  form  is  greatly  improved.  "  The 
Bape  of  Lncreece/'  first  published  in  1694,  was  printed  in  1616,  in 
the  serenth  edition, "  newly  reTised."  These  are  proofs  both  patent 
and  potent  to  show  that  Sbakspere  did  not  want  wit's  "  greatest  art 
— the  art  to  blot."  To  these  let  ns  add  the  regret,  implying  inten- 
tion, expressed  by  the  folio  editors,  in  these  woras : — "  It  had  been  a 
thing,  we  confess,  worthy  to  have  been  wished,  that  the  author  him* 
self  had  lived  to  have  set  forth  and  overseen  his  own  writings ;"  and 
we  think  that  we  may  safely  conclude  that,  though  "  his  mind  and 
hand  went  together,  he  dia  not  disdain  to  labour  at  his  plays  with 
an  assiduity  and  care  which  may  conviaoe  us  that  he  thought  some- 
thing of  them,  and  ^at  they  were  not  left  in  their  state  (^fortune- 
less orphanage  through  "too  great  attention  to  his  profit  as  a 
player,  and  too  little  to  his  reputation  as  a  poet,"  but  by  the  infant- 
me  state  of  printing  and  his  own  early  death.  Let  us  also  here 
quote  the  testimony  of  Ben  Jensen  himself  on  this  very  point, 
writing  for  miblic  criticism,  and  expressing  himself  with  the  full 
confidence  or  the  value  of  his  evidence — probably,  too,  in  reference 
to  the  very  sentence  of  his  on  which  so  much  stress  had  then  and 
has  since  been  laid  :— 

*'  Tet  nrost  I  oat  give  Kattin  all; — ifaj  Art, 
Mj  gentle  Sbtikspere,  must  eojoj  a  part ; 
For  thoagh  the  poet's  matter  Nature  be, 
His  Art  doth  gi?e  the  !«shioa.    .    •    . 
For  a  good  poet's  made  as  well  as  bom ; 
And  snch  wert  thou.    Look  how  the  father's  face 
Lives  in  his  isene;  even  so  the  race 
Of  8bak8pere*s  mind  and  manners  brightly  shines 
In  his  well-tnmed  and  trae*filed  lines; 
Id  each  of  which  be  seems  to  shake  a  lance, 
As  brandished  at  the  ejes  of  ignorance." 

We  think  we  may  now  justly  demand  that  hereafter  Shakspere 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  the  pattern  of  those  unblotting  poets  who 
dash  off  their  thoughts  in  all  their  original  brightne8s(P),  without 
reouiring  "a  second  heat." 

The  battle  of  the  texts  is  not  the  least  of  Shakspere  controversies. 
Seventeen  of  the  plajs  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the  issue  of 
the  deep-brained  dramatist  appeared  during  the  author's  lifetime, 
some  of  them  containing  various  alterations,  several  expressly  revised 
and  improved.  "  OtheQo,"  first  printed  in  1621,  and  nmeteen  others, 
not  previously  printed,  appeared  first  in  the  folio,  1623,  but  from  this 
"  Pericles  "  is  excluded.  The  plays  issued  in  quarto  are — "  S^meo 
and  JuUet "  (three  editions) ;  "  Kichard  II."  (four) ;  "  Bichard  IH." 
(four) ;  "  Love's  Labour  Lost "  (one) ;  "Henry  IV.,  Part  I."  (five); 
«  Henry  lY .,  Part  11."  (one) ;  <*  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  (two) ; 
*'  Merchant  of  Venice  "  (two) ;  "  Mueh  Ado  abmit  Nothing  "  (one) ; 

Henry  V."  (thrM) ;  "  Titus  Andronieus  "  (two) ;  '*  Meny  Wivea 
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of  Windiar"  (<«e);  "Hamlet"  (£▼«);  "King  Lear"  (throe); 
"  Troilu»  and  Cressida  "  (two) ;  "  Perieles  "  (one) ;  "  Othello,"  1621 
(one).  Fierce  debate  has  been  held  as  to  the  comparative  worth 
of  the  qoartofl  and  the  folios,  and  riyal  editors,  with  riral  schemea, 
haye  onen  been  more  prompt  to  overreach  their  competitorB 
than  to  attain  fixed  and  settled  principles  of  criticism.  In  the 
drcomstancee  there  is  great  scope  for  we  exercise  of  discretion ; 
bat  discreti<m  is  almost  the  last  quality  a  Shakspere  editor  appears 
to  think  about.  Some  sssame  the  first  folio  as  a  standard,  and 
others  assert  the  superior  claims  of  the  quartos,  while  a  third  set 
exercise  an  eclectic  taste,  and  mver  that  whateyer  they  think  best 
ahoold  be^  regarded  as  the  sure  and  true  text  of  our  Shakspere. 
Hence  it  is  hard  to  find,  in  ordinary  editions  of  the  poet,  any  true 
uniformity  of  plan  or  certainty  of  readings;  and  yariations  abound, 
made  stiU  more  yarious  by  the  guesses,  glosses,  fussy  drearinesst 
sad  toilsomely  shown  off  erudition  of  editors  and  commentators ; 
or  the  profitless  and  wearisome  stage-play  changes  and  acting  taste- 
lessness  of  playhouse  managers,  until  the  master-mind,  whose 
writing  we  desire  to  peruse,  appears  €[uite  hidden  in  a  clueless  mast 
of  variations,  interpolations,  suggestions,  and  emendations  of  all 
sorts  of  other  protrusive  minds.  It  is  a  sad  fate  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  such  critics,  and  to  be  buried  under  such  rubbish-loads  of 
criticism.    The  marvel  is  that  any  text  is  left  at  all. 

The  best  text  for  the  mere  reader  of  Shakspere  would  simply  be 
tiiat  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  the  best  labours  and  cuarao* 
teristies  of  the  author  appeared ;  for  the  actor,  that  in  which  the 
plot  was  most  effectively  displayed  and  carried  out ;  for  the  student^ 
tbit  in  which  Uie  growth  of  the  poet's  mind,  style,  art,  and  judg- 
ment are  most  clearly  traceable.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  best  text 
would  be  that  which  accepted  the  first  folio — which  makes  publie 
profession  of  having  had  some  general  editorial  oversight  and  re- 
vnion — as  a  basis,  and  exhibitea  in  its  notes,  immediately  under  the 
eje  and  on  the  same  page,  the  several  changes  made  in  the  succes- 
nve  <|uartos  of  such  plays  as  had  been  published  previously,  chro- 
nologically arranged.  An  edectie  text  is  a  defectiye  text;  it 
cannot  but  be  Shakspere  lessened  to  the  critic's  standard.  In  such 
a  text  obvious  typographical  errors  might  safely  enough  be  cor^ 
Kcted,  if  noted,  but  conjectural  emencuttions,  polishings,  and  r^ 
visions  ought  to  be  eschewed— espeeially  those  which  are  tiiu>* 
tved  with  pedantry,  trifling,  quibbling,  acrimony,  dulness,  and 
saperfluity.  Shakspere  wrote  for  l^e  stoge  and  utterance,  not  for 
perusal  and  the  eye.  To  expect  perfection  in  every  line  and 
epithet  in  such  performances  is  as  absurd  as  to  expect  unerring 
composition  in  extempore  address.  A  little  common  sense  forms 
an  exeeUent  Shakspere  sanee,  which  we  commend  to  be  used  eon* 
ataatiy  during  the  perusal  of  his  own  text. 

"  Snakspere's  Sonnets,  never  before  imprinted,  at  London,  by  G*. 
Sid,  for  T.  T.,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Wright,  dwelling  at 
Christ  Church  gate,  1609,"  have  been  ^e  subjects  m  quite  a  library 
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of  controrersy.  Meres  spoke  of  "his  sugred  sonnets  among  his 
prirate  fiiends :"  are  these  the  authentic  issues  of  his  brain  P  T.  T. 
publishes  them  as  ShaJupere's,  and  designates  him  "  our  eTer-llTing 
poet"  (138  and  144).  Two  of  the  series  were  published  in  "The 
JPassionate  Pilgrim/'  by  W.  Jaggard,  in  1599.  This  work  also 
contained  two  sonnets,  taken  from  "  Love's  Labour  Lost,"  which 
had  been  previously  published,  as  well  as  a  small  poem,  found  in 
the  same  pW-  None  of  the  other  sonnetteers  of  the  age — ^Daniel, 
Spenser,  I>onne,  Ben  Jonson,  &c. — claimed  them,  or  have  had 
claims  on  their  behalf  asserted.  Four  sonnets  pretly  clearly  iden- 
tify the  author  as  William  (134,  135,  136,  145),  while  others  again 
identifyhimasa  player  (110— 112)  and  a  playwright (72, 100,  and  112). 
Sonnet  26  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  dedication  of  his 
Lucreece,  and  the  author's  assurance  of  the  immortality  of  his 
verses  (sonnets  18, 19,  55,  81)  seems  to  indicate  Shakspere  rather 
than  any  other  poet  of  the  Tudor-Stuart  era,  when  the  above-named 
are  excepted.  Their  form  and  style  exactly  resemble  the  other 
known  sonnets  of  Shakspere ; — see  several  specimens  in  **  Love's 
Labour  Lost,"  wherein  Armado  is  made  to  say,  "  I  am  sure  I  shall 
turn  sonnetteer.  Devise,  wit ;  write,  pen;  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes 
in  folio ;"  also  epilogue  to  "  Henry  Y."  and  prologue  to  "  Bomeo  and 
Juliet."  Such  are  the  evidences,  external,  internal,  and  circum- 
stantial, in  brief,  of  these  sonnets  being  the  works  of  Shakspere. 

As  they  were  not,  it  is  assumed,  edited  by  himself — unless  we 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  German,  D.  BarnsdorflTs  **  Kej  to 
Shakspere's  Sonnets,"  that  Mr.  W.  S.  is  "  Mr.  William  Himself,"— 
they  had  an  "  onl^  begetter."  Hence  arises  another  bepuzzlement. 
Does  "  begetter"  signify  originator  or  collector  P  If  the  former,  were 
the  sonnets  all  written  to  or  for  the  same  person  P  The  most  cursory 
perosal  suggests  no;  besides,  if  so,  where  are  "his  sugred 
sonnets  among  his  private  friends"  P  If  the  latter,  who  was  he  P 
William  Hart,  Shakspere's  nephew,  as  guessed  bv  Dr.  Farmer,  is 
put  out  of  court,  because  he  was  only  nine  years  old  at  the  date  of 
their  issue,  and  unborn  at  the  time  when  some  of  them  were 
written.  Tyrwhitt's  William  Hughes  is  a  purely  imaginary  entity, 
or  nonentity.  Drake's  hypothesis  of  Henry  Wriothesiey  Lord 
Southampton,  besides  its  requiring  an  inversion  of  the  mysterious 
initials,  does  not  harmonize  with  facts.  He  succeeded  his  father  at 
the  age  of  eight,  and  was  never  Mr,  His  life  between  1597  and 
1604  made  it  impossible  that  he  could  have  been  their  occasion, 
and  improbable  ne  could  have  been  their  coUector.  Boaden'a 
and  C.  A.  Brown's  supposition,  believed  by  Hallam  to  have  "  eveiy 
probability  short  of  certainty,"  that  *'the  only  begetter"  was 
William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  is  at  best  only  a  colourable 
conjecture.  He  was  an  earl  in  1601,  and  could  not  be  Mr,  in  1609. 
He  was  a  friend  and  patron  of  Shakspere,  it  is  true,  as  we  leam 
from  the  dedication  to  the  folio,  but  he  was  proud  of  his  rank,  titles, 
and  dignities,  and  a  poet  himself.  If  he  wished  to  be  connected 
with  Snakspere,  he  would  have  given  his  name  and  title,  not  leas  for 
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hii  own^tification  than  for  that  of  his  poet*friencL  If  he  oon- 
oealed  his  name  beoaiue  of  their  Bhamefbl  revelations  of  his  own 
disraeter — as  some  assert^it  would  be  much  more  reasonable  to 
eonchide  that  he  would  have  suppressed  them  altogether,  both  for 
Shakspere's  sake  and  his  own ;— -both  of  them  were  married  men, 
and  socially  amenable  to  reputation's  laws.  The  present  writer 
suggested  William  Hathaway,  brother-in-law  and  namesake  of  tiie 
poet»  bom  November  30,  1578,  and  Professor  Y.  E.  Philarete- 
Chasles  has  proposed  a  new  reading^  of  the  dedication,  which  Mr. 
Bolton  Comey  has  accepted,  which  interprets  the  enigma  thus  :— 
**  Mr.  W.  H.  wisheth  to  the  only  begetter  of  these  sonnets  all 
happiness,  and  that  eternity  promised  by  our  ever-livine  poet,"  &c. 
Though  this  latter  reading  might  be  accepted,  it  would  not  inva- 
lidate our  conjecture,  though  it  would  still  leave  the  question 
open.  Who  was  "the  only  begetter"  P 

The  next  question  that  arises  in  this  connection  is.  Are  the  son- 
nets autobiographical?  as  C.  A.  Brown  asserts,  and  manj  following 
him  believe.  Of  course  all  poetry  is  more  or  less  autobiographical 
for  it  is  the  issue  of  the  author's  thought,  experience,  passion, 
observation,  and  life :  the  actuality  of  that  particle  of  life  which 
the  poet  works  into  his  writings  is  seldom  readily  distinguishable, 
and  m  the  writings  of  any  one  so  specificallv  dramatic  in  the  bent 
of  his  genius  as  Snakspere  was,  it  must  be  &r  more  difficult  to  find 
out.  It  is  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  sonnets  are  reflective 
and  philosophical — surcharged,  even  to  a  degree,  with  conceits — 
and  so  differ  vastly  from  ms  other  writings.  That,  however,  was 
the  peculiarity  of  the  sonnetteering  of  the  age,  and  is  perhaps  cha^ 
racteristic  of  the  best  sonnets  in  any  language.  The  painter  and 
the  analyst  of  passion  are,  however,  in  these  poems  almost  as  much 
combined  as  they  are  in  his  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  "  Lucreece ;" 
while  the  selfsameness  of  many  of  the  leading  ideas  with  some  of 
the  best  passages  in  these  works  and  in  his  plays  not  only  proves 
that  they  are  me  proddct  of  the  same  author^  mind,  but  that  they 
indicate  some  of  the  prevailing  root-lying  thoughts  of  the  man. 
Thus  far  we  hold  with  Wordsworth  that, "  with  this  key,  Shakspere 
unlocked  his  heart ;"  but  we  fail  to  read  in  the  sonnets  that  romance 
of  a  dark  lady  doubly  forsworn,  and  of  a  noble  poet  writhing,  yet 
rioting,  in  an  unholy  life,  which  some  of  the  interpreters  of  Shak- 
spere assert  they  see  in  them. 

A  priori,  we  should  not  expect  a  gentleman,  however  skilled, 

**  To  doAk  ofibnces  with  a  canning  brow," 

just  on  retiring  into  home-life  in  his  own  birth-town,  to  publish  his 
own  amorous  intrigues,  another's  sin,  his  friend's  disgrace,  his 
wife's  woe,  and  his  children's  disrepute.  To  find  him  glorying  in 
his  own  shame  thus  would  sink  him  fathoms  deep  in  our  esteem. 
Besides,  such  conduct  could  not  but  have  left  a  residuum  of  tradi- 
tion in  his  birthplace,  and  we  should  have  been  spared  the  pains 
of  thinking  out  tne  poet's  romance  from  his  sonnets.    Slanders  are 


woU  Mmembered  in  TiUa^es*  opacially  if  tlMjr  xef er  to  men  of  9Uf 
mark  in  tlie  ^aee. 

*'  Back-woaodiag  uhoivj  the  wbltwt  'virtae  Mkta," 

But  no  tradition  of  sneh  sin  and  sorrow,  irach  impure  life  and  ago- 
nized repentance,  fills  the  Tillage  aimals ;  it  luu  to  be  apun  out  of 
the  commeotator's  brains,— 

**  MalieioiM  otBsvwi  ^ieh  ever. 
Am  ra?eaoQS  fi«h«,  do  a  Tctsel  foUovr 
That  is  new  tiimmed." 

I 

Sonnets  109  and  121  ought,  in  our  judgment,  to  dose  this  page  of 
^peculation  for  all  time  coming ;  and  when  we  learn  that  ''nia  wife 
and  daughters  did  earnestly  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  same  giuve 
with  him,"  we  are  certain  that  they  attached  no  vile  interpretataon 
to  Shakspere's  sonnets.    Farther,  m  sonnet  22  he  asks,— 

"  How  can  I  tlien  be  eld«r  than  thoa  art  ?** 

Could  this  be  said  to  Southampton  (born  1573),  or  Pembroke  (bom 
1580)  P    Could  he  speak  of  himself  even  in  1609  (»tate  46)  as^ 

"Beaten  and  chopped  with  tanned  antlqaitj''~(62); 

As  I  am  now 
With  Time's  injnrionB  hand  crashed  and  o*erwom  "f— (63.) 

In  1698,  in  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  sonnet  138  was  published, 
and  therein  he  says  (of  himself  or  either  of  these  noblemen  F),  "  My 
days  are  past  the  beat."  We  do  not  think  these  indicate  anything; 
autobiographical,  any  more  that  we  thought  it  necessary  to  fimoy 
their  writer  "  living  a  wild  and  irregular  life  between  the  court  and 
the  theatre,"  to  explain  their  moral  significance.  Sewell  and  Glidon 
have  looked  upon  the  sonnets  as  loosely  amorous ;  Chalmers 
thought  they  were  addressed  to  Qaeen  Elizabeth.  Tyrwhitt,  Far- 
mer, SteeTens,  Malone,  Drake,  Brown,  Bell,  Slnight,  &c.,  regard 
them  as  indicating,  in  some  measure  at  least,  an  irregular  paaaioa. 
Schlegel  thought  them  the  confessions  of  a  wasted  youth,  and  ex- 
pressiye  of  the  conflict  of  passion  and  perplexity  prodnoed  by  oon* 
scions  sin.  Coleridge  inclines  to  believe  that  they  are  addreased  to 
a  loved  but  unrespected  woman,  taking  their  key-note  from  sonnet 
142,  '*  Love  is  my  sin,"  &c.  We  object,  to  these  suppositions,  tlie 
absence  of  authentic  tradition  of  such  a  love— the  want  of  continuity 
in  the  sonnets  themselves—- their  irreconcilability  with  any  single 
interpretation — the  in^possibility  of  such  a  series  beings  '*  sugred  son- 
nets among  his  private  friends" — the  improbability  ofhis  publishing 
or  allowing  the  issue  of  self-criminating  writings — and,  last  of  all, 
the  purity  of  Shakspere's  women, — ^Imogen,  Viola,  Constance,  Por* 
tia,  JEtosalind,  Cornelia,  Ophelia,  Juliet,  and  Desdemona. 

It  has  been  asked,  ''Was  Shakspere  a  Catholic  P"  ''He  died  a 
Papist,"  is  the  assertion  of  Davis  (1088—1708).  His  father,  as 
alderman,  was  a  professed  Protestant — could  not  have  been  aught 
else ;  if  so,  Shakspere  was  baptized  in  the  English  Church  f  his  own 
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children  must  haye  been  baptized  as  Protestants,  and  he  himself 
got  burial  as  a  Protestant  in  Stratford  Church.  He  was  faronred 
by  two  Protestant  sovereigns  and  by  a  Protestant  people.  His 
coildren  were  almost  puritan  in  faitn,  Susannah  being  expressly 
stated  to  have  been  *'  wise  to  salvation."  In  his  day.  Archbishop 
Whately's  ancestor,  William  Whately,  was  busy  often  in  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  as  •'  a  stirrer  up  of  faction ;"— he  may  even  have  been  the 
preacher  who  was  entertained  in  New  Place  in  1614.  Did  this  not 
influence  Milton  to  read  his  works  P  He  evidently  did  not  know 
of  Shakspere's  Papistry  when  he  wrote  (1630).  !6en  Jonson  did 
not  claim  him  as  a  brotner  convert.  Vicar  Ward,  in  1663,  had  not 
heard  the  tradition.  The  revival  of  religion,  which  arose  from  the 
issue  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures  in  1611,  could 
scsreely  leave  him  unaffected.  If  "  he  died  a  Papist,"  he  must  have 
been  a  surpassing  hypocrite,  and  he  did  not  in  this,  aa  in  •Iher  mat- 
ters, show  **  his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty." 
We  unhesitatingly  reject  the  statement  as  mistaken— if  not  false. 

In  the  controversy  between  commemorationists  and  anti-comme- 
morationiats,  our  reason  goes  with  the  latter,  but  our  sympathies 
with  the  Ibrmer.  On  the  gpeeial  question  bein^  debated  m  this 
serial,  now  we  are  not  called  to  speak.  '*  An  instinct  so  widely  dif- 
fused and  so  deeply  implanted,"  says  Hugh  Miller,  "  cannot  surely 
be  an  accident;  it  must  form— however  far  astray  of  the  proper 
mark  it  may  wander — one  of  the  ori^nal  components  of  the  mental 
oonstitntiou  which  we  have  not  given  ourselves;"  and  Douglas 
Jerrold  continues  the  reflection  thus : — '*  Whoever  is  deeply  embued 
with  any  great  writer's  works,  but  most  especially  with  those  which 
are  the  greatest  of  all,  cannot  but  feel  admiration,  j^ratitude,  and 
affection,  towards  their  author.  We  delight  that  he  is  human,  that 
we  may  love  him ;  and  as  he  is  human,  we  indulge  a  human 
affection."  To  gratify  this  human  craving,  a  Commemoration  has 
been  appointed.  It  will  assuredly  not  manufacture  a  new  Shak- 
spere  tor  us,  neither  will  it  benefit  him  who  sleeps  by  Avon's 
mumuring  waters,  so  sepulchred — 

**  That  kings  for  stieh  a  tomb  wonld  wish  to  dio." 

But  it  may  evoke  appreciation  for  his  works,  and  so  educate  the 
present  age  by  contact  with  England's  loftiest  mind;  it  must 
quicken  admiration,  it  may  prove  how  much  the  world  is  indebted 
to  literature  and  to  literary  men,  "  and  teach  a  lesson  of  duty. 
Thus  does  genius  ever  emanate  from  its  centre  fresh  suggestions, 
teaching  alike  the  many  and  the  few,  the  gifted  and  the  average 
mind,  the  nation  and  its  writers,  what  is  due  to  the  one,  what  is 
owing  fifom  the  other."  We  hope  that  in  the  nooks  and  comers  of 
the  land  the  true  commemorative  spirit  may  not  be  left  unused, 
but  that,  if  only  by  a  perusal  of  his  goodly  works,  we  may  remember 
that  England  has  had  such  a  worthy  among  her  sons.  Of  these 
works  we  shall  not  speak : 

**  Some  second  Shakspsre  mast  of  Sbakspere  write.* 

8.  N. 
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AEE  OUE  EXISTING  PATENT  LAWS  PEODUCTIVE  OF 

PUBLIC  BENEFIT? 

▲FFIBHATIVB  ASTICLE. — I. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  whether 
considered  in  rehition  to  the  public  generally,  or  to  those  very 
numerous  and  important  sections  of  it  who  rank  as  manufactorers 
and  inyentors.  In  maintaining  the  affirmative  of  the  proposition, 
that  patent  rights  are  beneficial  to  the  public,  we  shall  do  well  to 
consider  the  basis  or  principle  on  which  the  monopolies  inrolved  in 
patent  rights  are  granted.  It  has  of  late  been  disputed  as  to 
whether  persons  have  any  inherent  rights  in  virtue  of  their  inven- 
tions. But  surely  if  it  is  right  to  grant  a  monopoly  to  an  artist,  by 
which  he  not  only  prevents  any  person  making  a  fac  simile  of  his 
picture  or  statue,  or  from  engraving  a  likeness  of  the  same,  and 
which  even  prohibits  the  sun's  light  being  used  to  photograpkize  it 
for  the  purpose  of  sale ;  and  if  an  author  should  be  permitted  exclu- 
sively to  enjoy  the  pecuniary  advantage  from  his  literary  produc- 
tions, and  not  only  the  author,  but  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  thirty 
years  after  his  death ;  then  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  right  also  to 
let  an  inventor  reap  such  reward  as  the  usefulness,  or  appreciation 
by  the  public,  of  his  invention  may  offer  to  him.  If  a  statue  in 
marble  by  Marochetti  be  guarded  by  law  from  being  copied  by 
artists  of  less  genius,  why  not  a  statuette  in  silver  by  Elkineton, 
a  brass  candlestick  by  Jones,  or  the  process  by  which  Pendns 
eliminates  the  brilliant  magenta,  or  the  charming  mauve,  from  a 
noxious  and  comparatiely  worthless  residuum  P  There  has  recently 
died  a  Mr.  Hall,  who  made  some  of  the  most  notable  discoveries 
or  inventions  in  the  cotton  and  lace  trade.  He  had  reaped  a  large 
reward  by  his  patents,  and  no  artist  or  author  did  more  for  society 
than  he ;  and  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  he  was  as  fully  entitled 
to  all  he  obtained  as  Macaulay  or  Sir  Walter  Scott  was. 

I  hold  that  the  principle  by  which  any  property  whatever  is  held 
in  a  commxmity  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  production  of  a  man's 
inventive  genius. 

Among  those  who  object  to  the  granting  of  a  monopoly  of  the 
pecuniary  benefits  arising  from  inventions,  a  most  fallacious  theory 
finds  favour,  viz.,  that  inventors  should  be  rewarded  by  Govern- 
ment. How  men  of  such  large  en>ericnce  and  knowledge  as  the 
estimable  chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  B.  A. 
Macfie,  Esq.  ;  Sir  William  Armstrong,  of  Elswick ;  or  Michael 
Chevalier,  or  Political  Economical  fame,  can  advocate  such  a  scheme  is 
incomprehensible. .  Who  shall  decide  what  is  useful?  and  who  shall 
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measure  the  reward  that  would  be  fitting?  and  when  is  the  period 
at  which  the  award  shall  be  determined  ?  Shall  it  be  when  the 
idea  is  in  embryo  P  or  when,  after  years  of  patient  toil,  it  has  been 
perfected?  or  when,  perhaps  a  generation  later  still,  society  has 
begun  to  appreciate  it?  We  are  satisfied  the  most  impartial  judges 
in  the  world  would  fail  satisfactorily  to  assess  the  value  of  a  tithe 
of  the  inventions  daily  patented  in  this  country.* 

Assuming  that  it  will  be  granted  that  inventors  have  equal 
rights  with  other  propertv-holders — though  the  opposite  has  been» 
and  will  doubtless  again  be  maintained, — we  cannot  think  it  likely 
that  any  of  the  euBghtened  contributors  to  the  British  ContrO' 
vertiaUst  will  support  the  converse.  We  shall  briefly  endeavour  to 
show  that  the  present  system  works,  on  the  whole,  for  the  public 
weal,  and  add  some  statistical  and  other  information  on  the  subject 
ibftt  may  interest  some  of  our  readers. 

As  regards  inventors,  doubtless  they  are  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  knowledge  that  their  inventions  will  result  in  gain.  Nothing 
is  more  powerful  to  stimulate  a  man  to  exertion  than  the  prospect 
of  reaping  a  pecuniary  advantage  for  a  number  of  years,  which  will 
be  free  from  the  ordinary  fluctuations  of  business,  and  which  it  will 
not  need  close  application  hereafter  to  insure.  Doubtless  Watt 
▼as  a  public  benefactor  by  the  adaptations  which  he  discovered 
eteam  was  capable  of:  but  for  the  profit  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  by 
means  of  patents,  another  generation  might  have  passed  before  its 
marvellous  applications  were  made  known.  If  there  had  been  no 
patent  laws,  many  of  the  originators  of  the  most  valuable  methods 
of  manufacture,  or  the  inventors  of  the  most  useful  contrivances, 
would  have  been  as  imrewarded  as  our  Comptons  or  Corts. 

As  a  rule,  manufacturers,  though  themselves  not. inventors,  con- 
sider the  patent  law  an  advantage.  It  may  be  they  have  not  yet 
aTailed  themselves  of  its  protection,  but  they  deem  it  neither 
impossible  nor  improbable  tnat,  in  the  course  of  their  business,  they 
may  develop  some  new  principle  which  will  be  to  them  a  source 
of  wealth. 

As  to  the  public  at  large,  if  it  can  be  shown  they  are  injured  by 
the  protection  given  to  inventors,  then  the  interests  of  the  few 
woold  certainly  have  to  be  set  aside.    But  we  are  assured  the 

*  A  recent  number  of  the  BuUdmg  News  contained  the  following  pertinent 
ptngraph  on  the  patent  laws: — '*  A  most  important  motion  on  this  mnch-Tezed 
inbject  was  noade  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Aaaociation  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, held  recently.  Mr.  Wright  moved, '  That  the  granting  of  patents  for  im- 
proTements  and  discoTeries  in  manufactures  ia  right  in  principle,  and  has  been 
tonnd  beneficial  in  operation.'  Colonel  Akroyd  ae$0nded  the  motion ;  and,  after  an 
tmendment  to  the  effect  that  the  patent  laws  ought  to  be  abolished  had  been 
negttiyed,  the  original  motion  was  carried.  We  know  of  no  body  of  men  more 
coDcemed  in  all  that  appertains  to  patent  right  and  patent  reform  ihan  the  repre- 
sentatiTea  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  such  a  motion  aa  the  above,  carried 
u  it  WW,  compensates  for  a  thousand  senseless  attacks  by  men  who  wish  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  the  inventor's  labour  without  tolling  themselves.** 

1864.  8 
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contrary  is  the  faet.  AHhoogh  it  ma j  not  bo  to  the  fall  as  0?«rf 
applicant  declares — that  hia  inTontion  is  one  of  ''great  publio 
Titflity," — yet,  on  the  whole,  either  directly  or  indixBetly^  public 
advantage  aconiee  from  their  nae. 

Bat  for  the  mannfactvres  of  England  (Lord  J.  Manners  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding),  its  inhabitants  wonld  probably  be  as 
impoverished  as  the  peasants  in  Connaoght,  who,  because  there  are 
no  trades,  are  fleeing  with  an  unparalleled  exodas  to  other  more 
favoured  lands.  The  manuftustores  of  the  country  are  the  offspring 
of  inventions,  growing,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  the  brains  of 
laborious  and  studious  men,  whose  di^s  and  years  have  been  epent 
in  perfecting  the  creations  of  their  intelleet  or  ingemiity. 

There  is  scarcely  a  comfort  we  enjoy  in  our  nouses,  our  di«fl8» 
our  locomotion,  but,  some  time  or  another,  has  been  the  sulrieet  of  a 
patent — from  the  insignificant  but  very  useful  baby's  safety  pin, 
to  the  locomotive  wheel,  or  the  screw  propeller  of  the  mighty  Oreai 
JSastem, 

If  the  eye  is  better  pleased,  the  musical  ear  more  gratified,  the 
poor  man  better  clad,  tne  rich  man's  eleganciee  cheapened,  the  gas 
Dumed  purer  and  with  less  waste,  the  lock  on  tne  doer  more 
secure,  as  samples  of  the  result  of  the  benefit  ariBing  hf  means  of 
patents  to  inventors,  then,  we  contend,  the  interest  of  tiie  public 
and  the  protection  to  inventors  are  not  opposed  to  each  other,  but 
are  mutually  beneficial. 

Previous  to  1852,  the  charges  attending  the  obtaining  of  a  patent 
were  exceedingly  high ;  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  not  hr 
short  of  £400 ;  consequently,  not  more  than  600  were  taken  out  a 
year.  Altogether,  not  more  in  two  centuries  than  16,000  or  16,000. 
The  law  of  1852  reduced  the  fees  to  £26  for  three  yean,  £76  for 
seven  years,  and  £175  for  fourteen  years.  Provisional  protection 
can  be  obtained  for  six  months  for  £6.  Upwards  of  3,000  are  now 
mnted  yearly,  and  afford  an  annual  surplus  of  £30,000  to 
^,000.  Of  these  3,000,  however,  one-third  lapse  at  the  end  of 
six  months ;  about  500  are  continaed  for  seven  years,  and  not  more 
than  150  to  200  live  oat  the  whole  term  they  are  permitted  to  exist. 
In  a  very  small  number  of  eases,  an  extension  of  the  period  is 
granted,  out  only  by  permission  of  the  Law  Lords — part  of  the 
nivy  Council.  The  largest  number  of  patents  in  the  provinces  are 
taken  out  in  Birmingham.  One  in  twenty-five  of  the  iniole  number 
belonged  to  Birmingham  in  1861,  and  one  in  seventy  to  Livorpool, 
with  a  much  larger  population.* 

*  The  following  BtAtistics  upon  this  subjeet  may  ba  nsefnl  to  our  raidas;  they 
are  ondonbtedly  interestiog  in  themeelTes : — The  number  of  patents  applied  for  ih 
1863  was  3^09,  against  3,490  in  1862,  3,276  in  1861,  3,196  in  1860,  3,000  in 
1859,  and  3,009  in  1858.  Theee  figoies  display  a  canons  regnlarity  in  tiie  efforts 
of  the  infentive  talent  of  the  conntry.  Of  the  patents  applied  for  last  year,  34 
referred  to  sewinf?  machines ;  59  to  wearing  apparel  and  fsstenings  for  the  same;  35 
to  drtsmng  and  finishing  woollen  cloth  and  otner  woollen  fabrics;  106  to  warping 
and  weaving  machinery;  385  to  balling,  cleaning,  and  preparing  cotton  aad  wb^r 
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We  ^her  from  Mr.  G.  Shaw'a  list  that  about  300  patents  in 
1862  were  relative  to  ateam  machinery,  about  200  for  instruments 
of  death  or  ammonitioii,  100  for  ship  and  boat  building,  nearly  as 
many  for  telegraphie  purposes,  some  10  for  buttons,  and  half  as 
many  for  pins  and  needles. 

Doubtless  the  present  law  is  capable  of  considerable  improTement, 
and  a  Soynl  Commission,  appointed  in  the  session  of  1861,  has 
takes  a  large  amount  of  eridence,  which,  ia  a  short  time,  they  will 
lay  before  Parliament.  J.  S.  W. 

BBGATITB  ABTICLB.— I. 

''Strict  jaatiM  to  ladividiial  cittMDS  ia  tha  tnia  maans  of  advanciDg  publio 
istcrvlB,  and  regard  to  mdiTidiial  right  tha  aonrca  of  pablic  good." 

Wb  take  issue  on  this  question  upon  two  widely  different  grounds, 
imd  although  each  is,  to  some  extent,  antagonistic  to  the  other,  we 
consider  either  is  conclusive,  logically,  in  condemnation  of  the 
patent  laws.  In  tiie  first  place,  the  patent  laws,  as  written  upon 
(,jiT  fltatnte-books,  and  as  applied  in  our  courts  of  law,  are  pertect 
itbfTintities.  The  written  laws  require  the  person  applying  for 
letters  patent,  to  declare  that  he  is  the  inirentor  of  that  which  is 
nev  and  of  public  benefit ;  that  his  inrention  has  never  been  made 
^or  used  before.  This  is  an  absurdity,  because  no  person  is  in  a 
position  to  say  wil^  absolute  truthfolness,  that  what  he  considers 
■lis  own  invention  has  not  been  made  and  in  use  before.  Whilst 
ihe  courts,  having  seen  the  absurdity  of  this  condition  of  the  laws, 

nbrea;  20  to  biakea,  dnga,  and  retarding  apparatus;  20  to  axletrees  and  axle- 
ti^ies;  so  to  wberl* carriages;  20  to  rodders  aad  steering  app&ratns;  S2  to 
'"'imtblDg  and  preserring  ships'  bottoms;  75  to  ship  and  boat  baildiog,  ships' 
:Mt<DiDga,  bolts,  and  pins;  90  to  power  obtained  from  undefined  and  sundry 
•>Ioments  and  sources;  43  to  furnaces  and  furnace- feeders,  saving  fuel,  and  con- 
'Qmiog  smoke;  118  to  railways,  looomottTe  engines,  and  carriages;  47  to  marine 
•ngines  and  propelling  machinery;  82  to  steam  boilers  and  generators;  93  to  steam 
''^iaes;  29  to  anti-friotion,  compoeitloa,  and  arrangements;  53  to  shot  and 
projectiles,  shot  and  powder  caaes,  and  fireworks;  43  to  ordnance  and  gun 
zamsgcs;  8Sto  firearms;  28  to  locks,  latches,  and  fastenings  for  doors;  31  to 
uAils,  bolts,  screws,  nuts,  and  rivets  for  machinery;  21  to  metallurgical  operations; 
46  to  sawing,  planing,  turning,  aad  boring  meta^a  and  wood;  38  to  punching,  diO' 
^nkiog,  Btamptog,  canriag,  and  ornamenting  metala;  24  for  tinning,  casting,  and 
putiog  metals;  26  for  reaping  and  mowing  machines;  23  for  thrashing, separating, 
^inaowbg,  and  dressing  grain,  &G. ;  32  for  distilling  apparatus;  30  for  pumps; 
^9  for  pipes  and  tubes  for  water,  steam,  and  gas,  and  joints  for  ditto;  45  for  cocks, 
ipi,  and  Talres;  65  for  lamps,  lanterns,  chandeliers,  and  candlesticks;  80  for 
•^«  fCeneration  of  gas;  89  for  warming  and  rentilating  buildings,  ships,  carriages, 
^c  ;  32  for  stOTce,  grates,  fireplaces,  and  kitchen  ranges;  58  for  tunnels,  bridges, 
tn:h«8,  portable  and  other  buildings;  23  for  letterpress  printing  machinery, 
>«tting  up  And  distributing  type,  &c.;  20  for  barometers,  pressure  gauges,: 
<':«roDoawtera,  and  hygrometars;  53  for  telegraphs  and  making  signals,  cables,  Stc; 
40  for  working  mines  and  raising  minerals;  22  for  reducing  and  smelting  oras; 
23  for  iron  manafactares;  25  for  ateal  maanfactArea,  &c. 
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have  committed  a  still  f^eater  absurdity  by  omitting  the  whole 
parade  of  words  in  the  laws  about  first  mvention  and  use  of  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  patent,  to  mean  exactly  the  reverse 
of  what  they  would  indicate,  according  to  the  ordmary  rules  of 
grammar,  for,  say  they,  that  is  the  fit  subject  for  letters  patent 
which  is  made  profitable  to  the  person  producing  it  for  use  by  the 
public .  Thus ,  A  may  have  made  or  used  the  same  thing,  or  employed 
the  same  process,  and  have  spent  a  fortune  in  bringing  it  before  the 
public.  He  may  have  originated  a  grand  "  idea, '  and  after  a  life 
spent  in  trying  to  induce  the  public  to  appreciate  his  "idea," 
he  may  die  a  pauper.  But  B,  possessed  with  more  boldness,  or 
impudence,  or  reckless  charlatanry,  obtains  for  his  own  behoof  the 
monopoly  of  letters  patent.  A,  if  living,  is  restrained  by  injunc- 
tion from  the  further  makins^,  or  using,  or  selling  of  his  grand 
"  idea  ;'*  B  profits  by  the  puolicity  A  has  purchased  througn  his 
nfe  of  labour ;  B  trumpets  forth  his  own  ability  and  philant&opy ; 
is  received  by  the  public  as  a  benefactor ;  the  courts  assist  him  in 
his  earnest  endeavours  to  satisfy  the  public  gullibility ;  and  that 
which  was  freely  made,  bought,  ana  sold,  is  now  protected — 
created  a  monopoly,  and  B  is  enriched.  This  is  no  fictitious,  highly 
drawn  picture,  but  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence.  It  is  not  only 
in  a  coup  d'etat  that  success  makes  un  fait  accompli  legal,  but  in 
the  every-day  concerns  of  the  life  of  an  inventor,  beset  as  he  is  so 
constantly  by  the  harpies  who  steal  his  brains  to  gorge  themselves, 
and  fatten  upon  his  ruin.  The  laws  as  written  say,  **  Declare  you 
are  the  inventor ;"  the  courts  administering  the  law  say,  "  Show  you 
can  make  a  fortune  out  of  it,  and  we  will  give  you  letters  patent,  and 
protect  your  monopoly."   Can  absurdity  be  more  absurd  than  this  ? 

In  the  second  place,  all  patent  laws  are  formed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  protecting  the  few  at  the  coat  of  the  many,  that  is,  thcj  are 
opposed  to  free  trade,  as  they  tend  to  create  a  system  of  petty 
monopolies.  In  these  days  of  free  trade  he  must  be  possessed  of  no 
ordinary  degree  of  hardihood  who  will  face  the  wisdom  and  pre- 
judice of  the  world  of  city  life,  run  counter  to  its  laws,  or  cherish 
the  bare  thought  of  opposition  to  the  present  laws  of  letters 
patent.  Yet  such  is  the  fact,  that  if  the  same  principles  were 
transferred  to  any  other  laws,  facts,  or  commercial  rules,  an  outcry 
would  be  immeduately  raised  against  them ;  free  trade  would  bo- 
come  the  watchword  of  opposition,  and  the  native-bom  free  rights 
of  the  Englishman  would  oe  the  staple  commodity  of  their  market. 
No  candidate  for  public  favour  dare  neglect  these  interests ;  it 
would  be  the  shibooleth  of  political  party,  and  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  nation;  yet  the  words,  ''patent  laws,"  lull  all 
these  '*  Gorgons  dire"  into  fatal  sleep  and  security,  from  which  no 
efibrt,  no  argument,  no  interest,  can  ever  allure  into  a  truer,  nobler, 
more  dignified  path, — the  patent  laws  being,  in  fact,  a  gilded  pill 
which  the  law  courts  force  down  the  throats  of  a  willing^  guUiole 
people. 

It  must  not  for  one  moment  be  supposed  that  we  would  object  to 
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all  nroteotion  of  the  inyentor  and  the  use  of  his  invention.  We 
thinK  this  is  possible  with  the  least  de^ee  of  infringement  of  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  hut  the  unrestricted  and  unprincipled  crea- 
tion of  monopolies  by  the  existing  patent  laws  and  the  practice  of 
our  law  courts,  is  most  glaringly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
nation. 

That  which  is  prodactive  of  public  benefit,  in  a  commercial  sense, 
mnst  be  more  useful  and  less  costly  than  previous  productions ;  but 
the  patent  laws  and  courts  permit  old  things  to  become  the  sub- 
jects of  letters  patent,  thus  increasing  the  cost  to  the  user.  Hence 
thepatent  laws  are  not  productive  of  public  benefit. 

The  patent  laws,  by  creating  an  unrestricted  monopoly  of  the 
^g  protected,  increase  the  cost  to  the  public  beyond  what  is 
desirable,  and  therefore  they  are  not  beneficial  to  the  nation, 
although  the  thing  may  be  new  and  useful,  the  extra  or  unreason- 
able cost  beioe  so  far  injurious  to  the  nation. 

The  general  question  of  all  patent  laws  would  necessarily  open 
up  all  kindred  subjects,  such  as  the  law  of  copyright  in  all  its 
aspects ;  and  although  it  may  not  be  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  to  abolish  all  laws  which  protect  ori^ality  of  thought, 
design,  or  adaptation,  the  present  laws  and  practice  are  fraught  with 
so  mudi  of  anomaly  and  absurdity,  with  which  all  are  familiar  who 
hare  any  practical  acquaintance  with  them,  as  to  practically  deprive 
the  true  inventor  of  all  protection,  while  giving  every  facilitv  to 
wroog-doers  to  obtain  all  advantages  and  emoluments  accruing  nrom 
worthy  inventions.  The  cost  of  letters  patent,  and  the  expenses  of 
protecting  the  subject  of  patent  from  infringement,  together  with 
the  necessary  cost  of  placing  it  before  the  public,  either  increase 
the  cost  to  the  public  beyond  the  value  of  the  production  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  or  arouse  the  cupidity  of  some  unprinci- 
pled trader  to  produce  a  colourable  imitation  (which  the  law 
permits)  at  a  much  lower  cost,  and  thus  the  true  inventor  is  deprived 
of  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and  the  public  is  defrauded  by  the 
imitation ;  in  fact,  such  is  the  condition  of  the  laws  and  the  practice, 
that  he  who  has  plenty  of  money  can  infringe  any  patent  he  pleases,, 
can  resist  any  law  proceedings,  and,  bj  continuing  his  opposition 
until  the  term  of  the  patent  has  expired,  may  plead  there  is  no 
action,  beciiuse  the  patent  has  expired.  When  the  action  is  at  an 
end,  the  poor  inventor  is  mulcted  in  his  own  costs,  has  no  redress, 
and  has  been  defrauded  of  his  just  and  legal  rights,  the  profit 
arising  from  the  use  of  his  patent  having  been  enjoyed  by  his  oppo- 
nent during  the  whole  term.  Is  this  conducive  to  the  public  benefit  P 
We  think  not. 

The  strange  mass  of  injustice  included  in  the  expression,  ike 
patent  laws  of  Great  Britain,  needs  only  to  be  well  understood  by 
the  people  of  England,  to  be  erased  from  the  statute-book  aa  one  of 
the  blackest  spote  it  contains.  For  these  reasons  we  ask  the  reader 
to  agree  with  us  in  asserting  that  the  existing  patent  laws  are  not 
produetive  of  public  benefit.  Delta. 
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^eligbn. 


CAN  MEMBERS  OF  CHETSTIAN  CHTJECHES  CONSIST- 
ENTLY TAKE  PAET  IN  THE  SHAXSPEEE  TEE- 
CENTENARY  MOVEMENT  ? 

AFFIBlLlTiyE  SEPIT, 

Wb  hare  examined  the  articles  on  the  ttegatSre  of  ih\$  question. 
with  that  thoughtful  attention  winch  the  imyiortanoe  of  the  subject. 
and  the  literary  abilities  of  the  writers,  alike  demand.  In  so  doing 
we  have  been  struck  witii  the  conviction  that  the  writers  are 
thoroughly  oonsoieDtions,  well-meaning,  Christian  men;  but  thnt 
they  are  at  the  same  time  persons  whose  religions  views  are  "rery 
narrow  and  rigid,  and  as  a  oonseqnenoe  very  mneh  biassed  against 
all  whose  creed  differs  in  the  least  particular  from  their  own.  They 
seem  to  think  that  because  the  Christian  is  commanded  not  to  be  of 
the  world,  that  therefore  he  is  to  keep  himself  aloof  from  everytiiing 
and  everybody  in  the  world ;  and  ^at  if  a  worldly  man  takes  part 
in  any  movement  whatever,  that  alone  should  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  a  Christian  withholding  his  countenance  from  it.  We  bope  to 
make  this  plainer  as  we  proceed,  and  to  that  end  s|^11  begin  at  once 
with  the  examination  of  the  arguments  adduced  byuiese  gentlemen 
in  support  of  their  view  of  the  question. 

We  demur  to  the  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  Christianity  of 
the  present  dav,  which,  according  to  8.  S.,  must  be  at  a  very  low 
ebb  to  admit  of  the  question  being  ripe  for  discussioD.  The  sr]^- 
ment  is  quite  as  forciole,  and  perhaps  nearer  the  truth,  when  stated 
conversely ;  and  we  assert  l£at  the  fact  of  Christians  or  others 
inquiring  "  whether  members  of  Christian  churches  can  consistently 
take  part  in  the  Hhakspere  demonstration,"  is  a  proof  that  they  are 
not  dead  to  the  real  import  and  responsibUity  of  their  |K>sition  ;  but 
wish  to  be  assured  whether  such  participation  will  be  in  opposition 
to  their  professed  principles  and  recognised  standard  of  morality. 

In  noticing  the  scriptural  definitioss  of  a  C%risttao,  S.  8.  is 
accurate  enough  so  far  as  mere  quotation  goes,  but  he  should  hare 
gone  a  little  farther.  These  are  negative  qualities  in  the  (^uistian's 
character,  and  to  know  when  to  act  upon  them  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  "  world,"  and  what  by  not 
conforming  to  it,  or  "  keeping  himself  unspotted  from  it/*  8.  S.,  in 
asBumine  9iat  all  who  have  already  signified  their  intention  of  taking 
part  in  the  tercentenary  demonstration  are  worldly,  is  acting  not  only 
most  unoharitably  towards  them,  but  also  begflring  the  whole  questio 
at  issue,  which  is  whether  a  Christian  can  tiuce  part  in  the  demon- 
stration, and  still  deserve  the  name.    The  Christiati  is  cemmanded 
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to  b*  "  JBealmu  of  good  workft."  Now  it  will  not  be  deniod  tfaflt 
insiiMcre  ptofumyn  sod  worldly  men  eometimee  do  g^ood  worln. 
Is  the  Clunetian,  then,  in  keeping  hinuelf  nnapotted  from  them  and 
not  eonforming  to  itasm,  to  repalte  his  asBistance  because  worldlj 
■en  have  a  share  in  itP  To  take  an  instance,  the  late  oidamitj  m 
Hartley ;  thousands  ^ored  in  for  the  relidP  of  the  safferers :  on 
the  moet  charitable  view  of  the  ease,  ean  we  suppose  that  aD  the 
donors  were  sincere  Christians  P  Again,  in  the  Xiaacashire  Belief 
Fond,  may  there  not  be  many,  both  contributors  and  directors,  who 
are  not  ChristiaiM  in  deed  ana  troth ;  whose  lires  hare  no  correspond- 
ence witli  a  Christiaa's  daily  walk  ?  Yet,  is  the  Christian  thence  to 
cease  from  his  labours  on  tnis  account  P  Surely  not,  but  rather  to 
do  what  good  he  can,  whereref  and  with  whomsoerer  he  may  be 
piaosd* 

The  next  point  in  thw  article  is  upon  the  licentiousness  of 
Shakspere's  writings.  That  there  are  many  passages  of  this  nature 
in  his  wcMrks  no  one  has  attempted  to  deny ;  and  the  cjuestion  is  not, 
W21  the  oontinned  reading  of  licentious  works,  or  witnessing  liceib- 
tious  actions,  exert  a  banefiu  influence  upon  the  readers  or  spectatoiaP 
but  whether  Shakspere's  works  as  a  whole  are  calculated  to  produce 
mieh  an  influenoe.  We  reply  in  the  negative.  The  plays  contain 
licentious  passages,  but  the  plays  are  not  licentious ;  thiat  is,  they 
do  not  ineulcate  licentlousnees.  In  proof  of  our  assertion,  we  would 
ask  our  opponents  to  point  in  to  one  of  tbe  many  great  minds  who 
have  devotod  themselyes  to  the  study  and  illnstration  of  this  great 
poet,  who  has  become  immoral  in  principle  by  this  means.  Those 
who  hare  read  Shakspere — ^mostly  commentators,  &c., — ^hare  they 
heen  men  of  deprsred  principles  and  immoral  liyee  P  "  To  the  pure,  Ja, 
things  are  pure."  The  third  point  in  the  article  is  mainly  a  repeti- 
tion of  tbe  previous  portion,  and  therefore  we  need  not  stay  to 
confute  it,  sareto  obserre  that  we  should  like  to  know  what  is  meant 
exactly  by  "  good  works ;"  and  that  we  yenture  to  think  that  doing 
honour  to  one  who  has  used  his  ffrent  genius  for  the  pleasure  nna 
instruotica  c^  all  soceeedinff  ages  is  most  certainly  a  "  ^ood  work.*' 

Further,  we  cannot  see  l£e  yery  great  difference  which  seems  to 
exist  in  the  mind  of  8.  8»  between  Christians  and  members  of 
Christian  ohurcbes.  It  appears  to  be  "a  distinction  without  a 
diflerenee  ;**  and  if  there  be  any  difference,  the  whole  argument  is 
nullified,  for  it  is  built  upon  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
Christians— practical  Christians — aud  not  upon  the  responsibilities 
of  "members  of  Christian  ohurofaes."  If  these  haye  duties  and 
responsibilities  other  than  those  stated,  they  should  haye  been  set 
forth  with  the  rest,  so  that  the  conclusion  might  be  drawn  fairly 
and  logically. 

"  L'Otiyrier,'*  whose  article  comes  next  in  order,  uses  the  words 
"Christiaas"  end  "members  of  Christian  churches"  as  synonymous. 
We  admit  that  Shakspere  has  depicted  the  workings  of  thehnman  soul 
Satanic,  as  well  as  tiie  human  soul  Divine ;  and  that  in  some  plays, 
though  not  in  bis  wcdcs  as  a  whole,  the  former  predominates  oyer 
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the  latter ;  but  is  it  not  bo  in  the  world  P  Are  not  the  evil,  numeri* 
caUy  speaking,  ^eater  than  the  good  P  And  Shakspere  has  not 
undertaken  to  depict  one  side  of  the  ])ictare,  but  to  paint  both. 
Whether  it  be  right  to  nse  vices  as  a  foil  wherewith  to  set  off  the 
opposite  virtaes,  we  are  not  called  apon  to  determine.  This  practice 
has  been  adopted  by  moralists  of  every  age.  In  the  parables  uttered 
by  the  great  Head  of  the  Christian  church,  we  find  the  force  of 
contrast  continually  employed  to  inculcate  virtues  and  to  vrani 
from  vices.  We  have  a  boasting  Pharisee,  an  humble  publican ;  a 
forgiving  and  a  relentless  creator;  a  cold,  heartless,  and  tin- 
sj^mpathizing  priest  and  Levite,  with  a  warm,  generous,  and  compas- 
sionate SanAntan. 

A^ain,  we  believe  that  many  a  Christian  man  has  read  Shakspere 
to  his  edification,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  and  that  many  more 
will  do  so  again.  If  the  Christian  is  to  be  debarred  perusal  of 
Shakspere,  he  may,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  with  eqmd  reason 
be  debarred  from  perusing  an^  secular  work,  or  stud^ng  any  art  or 
science  whatever.  We  learn  nom  Shakspere  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  people  in  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote,  as  well  as  the 
state  of  our  language  at  the  time.  We  are  also  made  acquainted 
with  the  inner  life  of  the  people ;  their  superstitions  and  articles  of 
belief  are  fally  portrayed ;  and  many  historical  events,  which  the 
writer  of  history  would  pass  by  as  beneath  his  notice,  are  rescued 
from  oblivion  by  Shakspere,  and  made  the  subject,  or  inwoven  with 
^e  text,  of  his  historirad  plays.  The  play  of  "  Biohard  II."  is  an 
instance  of  this,  being  copied  from  Hoiinshed's  Chronicles.  Many 
of  the  speeches  are  literal  extracts  from  that  writer.  There  is  then 
no  necessity,  as  W.  H.  seems  to  suppose,  to  use  an  expuimted 
edition  of  the  text  of  Shakspere.  To  the  student  it  woukL  be 
decidedly  objectionable,  as  giving  him  only  one  side  of  the  picture, 
as  we  have  already  said  (p.  18) :  though  such  editions  become  the 
drawing-room,  they  are  quite  out  of  ^lace  in  the  study.  We  admit, 
as  W.  B>.  says,  "  many  things  obiectionable  in  our  hero,"  but  with 
the  proviso  that  it  is  only  to  us  or  the  present  day  that  such  things 
are  objectionable  ;  they  were  not  consiaered  so  then.  As  Elnisticos 
well  remarks,  "The  terms  which  one  age  considers  as  delicate 
the  next  cries  out  against  as  gross.  The  diction  of  Shakspere  is 
sometimes  such  as  Addison  would  not  have  ventured  to  imitate ;  and 
Addison,  the  standard  of  moral  purity  in  lus  own  age,  used  many 
phrases  which  are  now  proscribed." 

W.  !R.  seems  possessed  of  a  more  liberal  judgment  than  the  two 
previous  writers  on  the  negative  side,  and  he  has  tersely  pointed  out 
the  chief  excellences  oi  Shakspere's  writings,  so  that  it  is  with  some 
surprise  we  find  him  among  our  opponento,  and  in  a  few  sentences 
further  on  completely  changing  his  sentiments.  We  think  W.  K. 
has  written  his  article  in  opposition  to  his  own  judgment  in  the 
matter,  and  because  he  thought  it  would  have  an  appearance  of 
greater  propriety  to  be  found  among  those  who  condemn  Shakspere. 
We  believe  he  will  yet  give  his  silent  vote  in  favour  of  the  a&ma- 
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tive.  We  oordially  adioit  that  amuMment  and  Beonlar  instruction 
are  secondary  to  me  Chrifltian,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Christian  is  to  hare  neither.  If  this  were  so,  we  might  banish  all 
education,  and  instead  of  honouring  great  inventors,  consign  them 
to  obliTion,.aa  men  who  had  grierously  erred  from  their  profession. 
W.  JSL.  seems  to  foreet  the  second  table  of  the  Decalogue,— ''Love  iky 
neighbour  as  thyself;"  which  means,  do  good,  and  as  much  as  you 
can*  to  erery  buman  being  with  whom  you  come  in  contact.  Alle* 
fiate  their  sufferings,  physical  as  well  as  mental ;  cultivate  their 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  We  have  honoured  Milton,  Newton, 
Davy,  St^henson :  will  any  one  say  that  it  is  unchristianlike  bo  to 
do  ?  And  why  do  we  honour  them  P  Because  they  used  the  faculties 
God  had  given  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-men.  Shakspere 
has  done  the  same,  though  in  a  different  way,  and  is  therefore 
worthy  of  equal  honour.  And  exanuning  the  two  mightiest 
characters  in  this  roll,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Milton  was  almost 
if  not  quite  an  Arian,  and  therefore  not  a  Christian  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term ;  while  Newton  is  almost  in  the  same  predicament 
as  regards  his  religious  tenets.  Yet  no  Christian  has,  we  presume, 
withheld  his  admiration  from  them  on  this  account. 

It  is  true  that  the  feeblest  instrument  who  in  God's  hands  has 
brought  back  one  sinner  firom  the  error  of  his  way,  and  so  saved 
a  sou  from  death,  has  done  more  than  the  most  mighlrjr  genius ;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  man  who  is  most  acquainted  widi  the 
humsnneart  will,  humanly  speaking,  have  the  greatest  probabilities 
of  success.  In  other  words,  he  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Shakspere  will  be  a  better  and  more  successful  preacher  in  in- 
fluencmg  his  people  for  good  than  he  who  is  not.  Shakspere  gives 
the  greatest  insight  into  the  secret  springs  of  human  nature,  and  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  worla  than  any  other  author.  This 
knowledge  is  essential  to  the  preacher,  that  he  may  be  able  to  toucb 
some  chord  in  some  heart  which  shall  vibrate  beneath  his  grasp,  and 
yield  itself  to  his  guidance.  Preaching  does  not  consist  in  mere 
dogmatic  statements ;  it  must  be  persuasive,  sympathetic,  and  ener- 
getic, ere  it  will  be  successful. 

The  child  who  has  been  kept  for  long  years  beneath  the  parental 
roof,  and  never  heard  or  seen  anything  evil  or  vicious,  is  not  the 
one  who  will  stand  the  greatest  chance  of  keeping  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world  when  he  is  reluctantly  sent  forth  to  do  battle  with 
ii;.  His  very  innocence  and  simplicity  will  be  his  ruin.  Everything 
in  his  eyes  will  at  first  appear  eoually  good,  till  by  bitter  experience 
he  has  been  taught  better.  We  are  not  to  initiate  children  into 
vice,  but  that  they  may  know  how  to  avoid  it,  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  know  wherein  it  consists,  and  this  cannot  be  done  if 
the  subject  is  avoided  with  pious  horror.  Mothers,  in  their 
Bolicitude  for  their  children,  may  tremble  at  consicning  them  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  public  school,  but  we  doubt  wnether  the  nature 
of  the  studies  has  much  iufiuence  in  the  matter.  We  would,  how- 
ever, ask  our  oj^onents  to  reply  candidly  to  the  following  query :— • 
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Wliidi  aire  the  most  innuml*— those  ivho  liftve  veoeiTed  ft  Boond 
dftBtioal  ^ucatloii  afc  eehool  and  eoU^e,  er  ^kom  who  hare  notP 
How  many,  that  were  not  depraved  ^More  reading  the  elaeaica, 
have  become  so  by  their  perusalF  Ob  the  other  hrad«  how  nuory 
of  the  most  Tirtaoiis  of  our  philosopheve,  etateemea,  poete,  and 
legiehbtorB,  are  theve,  who  are  not  renowned  in  aa  intmiftte  aeqanaat- 
ance  with  the  ckesio  authon  of  antiqni^  P 

It  is  yery  well  to  talk  of  eaeh  one's  miaakn,  b«t  we  hare  genermUy' 
Strand  that  those  who  dilate  the  most  npon  the  importanee  of  tlMir 
mission,  or  are  alwi^s  looking  for  one,  are  geneflally  tbose  who  mte 
the  slowest  to  perform  their  duties ;  they  look  for  some  great  work, 
and  neglect  the  plain  dnttes  which  lie  straight  before  theniu  Sack 
one  folBls  his  mission  when  he  eohirates  the  takmti  entnsrted  to 
him,  wbateyer  their  natore,  and  uses  thmn  for  his  own  good  said 
that  of  others.  As  we  hare  before  said,  we  believe  Shakspere  to 
hare  conferred  a  benefit  on  his  country  by  his  wfitings,  ana  there- 
fore he  has  fulfilled  his  mission. 

To  conclude.  In  deciding  this  question  we  wonld  say  to  omr 
readers,  that  "two  tkin^  ought  to  be  recollected:  met,  that 
Shakspere  was,  beyond  dispute,  one  of  the  first  writers  of  hia  siga ; 
that  much  of  that  which  offends  modem  ears  in  his  dramaa  ia 
proved  to  have  contained  no  impure  idea  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
it;  and  that  the  grand  cnnvnt  of  sympathy  in  hia  works,  the 
current  on  which  the  reader  ^Is  himself  carried  irresistibly  aloDg, 
is  in  favour  oi  justice,  mercy,  truth  and  uprightness,  and  religion. 
Aa  for  the  stage,  it  mrust  also  be  eonfessed  that  the  modem  theatre 
has  all  but  abandoned  Shakspere.  It  has  sunk  below  its  high  level. 
It  is  possessed  with  a  delirium  of  melodrama,  a  deepicability  oi 
ghost-raising  and  sensation.  Study  Shakspere  in  the  closet,  but  do 
not  expect  to  see  his  creations  realized  on  the  sta^.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  without  risk  to  the  morals  of  the  natton,  we  may  all 
join  in  celebrating  the  birth  of  this  greatest  of  Englishmen." 

We  have  done.  We  feel  certain  that,  whether  or  not  he  jom  in 
the  outward  celebration  of  the  merits  of  Shakspere,  every  Engliah- 
man  will,  after  a  thorough  study  of  hia  words,  be  forced  to  the  con^a- 
aieo  that  he  haa  deserved  well  of  his  country.  ]EL  S. 

VBOAXlYlt  BBPLT. 

It  now  falls  to  our  lot  to  r^y  to  the  writers  on  the  affirmative 
of  the  above-named  question.  The  papers  of  each  of  those  writers 
eall  for  some  remarks  from  us.  In  his  opening  article,  S.  S.  speaks 
thus  of  Shakspere : — "  But  instead  of  discussing  his  genius  aa  a 
writer,  we  have  to  consider  his  teaching  as  a  man,  and  see  whether 
it  contradicts  or  degrades  that  of  Christianity.  This  is  the  standard* 
the  only  standard,  b^  which  membcnrs  of  Christian  churches  can 
fudge  of  their  inconsistency  or  otherwise  in  honouring  Shakspere.** 
Further  on,  in  the  same  artide,  B.  S.  writes  of  "the  immoral  and 
licentious  passages  which  are  strewn  thickly  through  his  pl^s." 
Immoral  and  licentious  passages  certainly  give  countenance  to  im- 
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mflnliif  and  lieentiooniesii.  Inmtarality  sad  licentioatneM  oer- 
tainly  eontmiict  and  de^rrade  the  toadungs  of  CbriBtianxtT'.  There- 
fore, aeeording  to  B.  S.'i  own  Acmmg,  memben  of  GioiBtiaa 
dinrdiai  ai«  ioootisietent  in  hoBonnag  Shakspere. 

*'  Elpiatiooa  "  tella  lu  that  works  oi  hit  more  impure  tone  than 
StakBpere**  are  studied  by  the  jo«ng,  and  reoommonded  by  those 
irho  hare  the  fonnatioo  of  the  character  of  half  d  England's 
popnJatioa  in  their  hands ;  also  that  snoh  works  riioud  be 
itodied  by  the  young ;  and  he  remarks,  **  If  we  err  in  our  opinion, 
we  err  with  the  greatest  men  and  the  greatest  bodies  of  men 
ID  the  khigdom,  and  especially  with  the  Chnroh  of  England,  and 
nith  the  eminent  educational  institations  oomected  with  her." 
We  think  that  the  selection  of  the  practice  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  defence  of  the  opinion  of  **  Elpisticos  "  is  peculiarly 
iO-jndged ;  for  it  may  be  said  it  is  the  selection  of  the  pnractiee  of  a 
eiraieh,  one  of  whose  prominent  features  is  extreme  latitudinarian* 
ina,  whose  members  and  ministers  are  of  erery  shade  o£  opinion, 
wbose  door*  are  opened  wide  enough  to  admit  without  sorvpU,  as 
ministers  and  members,  individuals  who  are  by  no  means  so  strict 
as  they  might  be  in  their  morals ;  a  chnrdi  which  contains  in  its 
bosom  persons  usually  regarded  ss  sceptics,  e.ff*,  the  writers  of 
'*  Essays  and  Beriews,"  and  which  has  a  Colenao  among  its  digni- 
tuies ;  while  it  is  so  bound  and  enslsTcd,  that  it  is  without  power 
to  eject  from  its  places,  pulpits,  and  emoluments,  liioee  against 
whose  practice  it  inveighs.  Truly,  it  mar  be  argued,  the  example 
of  inch  a  ehurdi  is  a  bottj  one,  and  its  character  is  not  such  as  to 
render  it  probable  that  its  practices  may  be  safely  or  justifiably 
followed.  The  fact  of  which  "  Elpisticos  "  reminds  us,  that  nlays 
which  abound  in  passages  incomparably  more  licentious  than  all  the 
plays  of  Shakspere  have  had  notes  appended  to  them  by  clergy- 
men and  bishops,  speaks  but  poorly  for  tne  abhorrence  felt  by  those 
reverend  personages  agsinst  wickedness,  or  for  their  zeal  to  incul- 
cate and  propagate  good  morals.  "Elpisticos*'  informs  us  that 
erery  year  hundreds  of  young  men  sre  exsmined  by  bishops  and 
doctors  of  divinity  in  books  that  exceed  in  immodesty  even  the 
worst  portions  of  l^hakspere.  Should  any  of  these  young  men  first 
acquire  a  taste  for  lewdness  by  reading  these  licentious  writings, 
bow  could  those  divines  who  encouraffe  the  study  of  these  works 
reprove  such  young  men  for  their  lewdness  P  Persons  acquainted 
with  Camlmdge  are  well  aware  for  what  sin  many  of  the  collegians 
of  that  town  are  notorious.  The  office  of  proctor  is  a  standing 
memorial  of  it.  Does  the  study  of  the  licentious  classics  tend  to 
repress  this  evil  in  young  ooUegians  ?  Are  those  tutors  who  imbue 
the  minds  of  their  pupils  with  classic  lioentioasness  in  any  measure 
responsible  for  thus  cultivating,  training,  and  inducing  evil  in  the 
minds  of  those  committed  to  their  oareP  "  Elpisticos "  is  not 
inclined  to  believe  that  any  gentleman,  whose  life  would  have  been 
virtuous  but  for  the  reading  of  Aristophanes  and  Juvenal,  would 
be  made  vimooa  by  reading  them,  thus  showing  gross  ignorance  of 
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human  nature.  Some  persons  put  the  honesty  of  their  servmnts 
to  the  test  by  placing  money  in  their  way,  and  some  who  ap  to 
that  time  had  oeen  strictly  honest  have  been  thereby  tempted,  to 
become  dishonest.  Fallen  man  had  better  not  dally  too  much  Tviih 
temptation ;  for  he  is  not  so  proof  against  it  as  he  ma^  suppose 
himself  to  be,  even  though  he  has  at  present  no  inclination  to  fall 
in  with  it.  If  there  is  no  probability  of  sceptical  and  infidel  writings 
making  sceptics,  why  need  we  trouble  ourselves  about  themP 
Drunken,  lying,  and  blaspheming  habits  are  plainly  conta^ons. 
Lewd  conversation  is  as  evidently  so,  and  why  not  lewd  writings  P 
The  Book  that  never  errs,  with  one  blow  shatters  to  shivers  the 
belief  of  "  £lpisticos ;"  for  it  declares,  "  Evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners;" — that  is,  they  make  vicious  those  'vrho, 
but  for  those  communicatioDs,  would  have  been  virtuous.  **  £1- 
pistioos  "  wants  a  virtue  that  is  not  afraid  to  expose  itself  in  the 
common  air  for  fear  of  infection.  When  the  cnolera  visits  our 
shores  we  enforce  quarantine  laws,  for  fear  of  infection.  Surely 
physical  infection  is  not  more  to  be  dreaded  and  guarded  ainunst 
thib  moral 

For  the  purjKwe  of  overturning  our  argument,  that  by  joining 
in  the  Shakspere  tercentenary  movement  members  of  Christian 
churches  would  sanction  theatres,  with  all  the  evils  usual  at  anch 

5 laces,  "  Elpisticos  "  assures  us  that  "  the  theatre  of  the  present 
ay  is  purged  of  all  those  vile  representations  which  only  conld 
amuse  the  world  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  and  thereabouts.  The 
character  and  tone  of  these  places  have  undergone  a  regeneration. 
The  present  standard  of  morality  would  countenance  no  profanity, 
no  lewdness,  no  impropriety  of  speech  or  gesture.  Therefore  tM 
opinions  of  such  men  as  S.  S.  has  quoted  can  be  of  no  value  in  the 
consideration  of  •  the  stage  of  the  present  time,"  &c.  (p.  99). 

We  remember  that,  within  the  last  three  years,  the  press  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  opinion  that  a  certain  play,  performed  at  the  theatre 
visited  bv  the  Eoyal  Family,  was  on  account  of  its  lewdness  exceed- 
ingly unfit  to  be  enacted  before  the  juvenile  members  of  that  family. 
How  does  this  fact  accord  with  the  statement  of  Elpisticos,  that  no  «m- 
propriety  of  speech  or  gesture  would  now  be  countenanced,  and  that 
the  stage  ia  entirely  remodelled  and  grown  to  an  ir^nitely  purer  state  / 
J.  It.  C.  asks  how  the  Christian  minister  shall  arrive  at  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  human  nature ;  and  he  has  the  boldness  to  affinn 
that  in  Shakspere  he  has  *'  an  instructor  of  unequalled  depth  and 
skill."  Now  if,  as  J.  B..  C.  affirms,  Shakspere  be,  as  a  teacher  of 
human  nature,  unequalled,  it  follows  that  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
are  on  that  subject  mferior  to  Shakspere.  This  we  do  not  beUeve. 
The  minister  who  neglects  Shakspere  to  study  the  delineationB  of 
human  character  given  in  the  Bible,  will  be  likely  to  be  a  gainer 
by  so  doing.  We  conclude,  from  some  remarks  in  the  article  or 
J.  B.  C,  uiat  he  believes  the  Bible  to  have  been  written  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  One  express  object  of  (xod  in 
giving  us  that  book  has  evidently  been  to  instruct  us  in  what  human 
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Dftliire  is.  How  tben  can  J.  H.  C.  belieTe  that  the  Holy  Ghoflt  is 
surpassed,  in  His  teachings  of  hnman  nature,  hj  Shakspere  P  If  a 
minister  thonghtfidiy  studies  the  forcible  delineations  of  human 
nature  which  are  drawn  in  the  Bible  by  a  master's  hand,  in  con- 
nection with  the  exemplification  of  the  various  traits  of  character 
displayed  by  particular  individuals,  they  will  give  him  an  insight 
into  human  nature  much  farther  than  may  at  first  sight  appear. 
In  Bomans  iii.,  and  other  scriptures,  such  pictures  of  man's  nature 
are  given  as  excel  anything  tnat  is  to  be  n>und  in  Shi^spere ;  and 
we  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Cain,  Abraham,  Jacob,  Joseph, 
Moses,  Aaron,  David,  Saul,  Esau,  Ahab,  Jezebel.  Elijah,  and  Peter, 
to  show  how,  in  the  Bible,  human  nature  is  set  before  us  in  its 
Tsrious  phases.  Let  the  biographies  of  the  persons  here  named  be 
carefully  studied,  and  much  wul  be  learned  of  man.  In  addition 
to  this  source  of  information,  let  a  minister  thoughtfully  read  the 
various  lives  and  memoirs  of  individuals  which  are  continually 
appearing ;  let  him  narrowly  watch  his  own  heart,  and  closely  ob- 
serve and  reflect  on  the  characteristics  of  those  with  whom  he  is 
brought  in  contact,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  he  wiU  acquire  a 
more  thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  though  he  never 
reads  a  page  of  Shakspere,  than  he  will  obtain  by  closely  studying 
Shakspere  to  the  neglect  of  the  Bible,  published  biographies,  his 
own  heart,  and  the  traits  displayed  by  others ;  while  he  will  at  the 
same  time  be  acting  more  in  consonance  with  his  profession  and 
office. 

J.  B..  C.  tells  us  that  much  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  "  is  not 
to  be  believed  simply  because  it  is  contained  in  the  book,  but  be- 
cause we  find  it  to  De  in  accordance  with  actual  fact."  We  thought 
that  the  very  fact  of  any  doctrine  or  circumstance  being  taught  in 
the  Bible  was  a  reason  why  that  doctrine  or  circumstance  should 
be  believed,  whether  we  find  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  actual  fact 
or  not.  We  heartily  endorse  the  sentiment  of  an  humble  believer, 
who  remarked  that  if  the  Bible,  instead  of  afElrming  that  Jonah 
was  swallowed  by  a  whale,  asserted  that  the  whale  was  swallowed 
by  Jonah,  lie  should  believe  it.  Had  the  Bible  declared  this,  it 
would  have  asserted  nothing  more  wonderful  than  it  does  assert 
when  it  tells  us  of  persons  being  in  the  midst  of  a  furnace  of  fire 
unhurt,  and  of  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea  standing  up  as  a  wall. 
^Vho  is  to  decide  what  part  and  how  much  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  is  to  be  believed  simply  because  it  is  contained  in  the  book, 
if  the  wliole  of  its  teaching  is  not  to  be  so  believed  P  And  if  there 
is  good  foundation  for  ooncludiug  tliat  some  part  of  the  teachine:  of 
the  Bible  may  not  be  credited  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the 
teaching  o(  the  Bible,  an  opening  is  made  for  the  suspicion  that 
other  teachings  of  the  Bible  are  equally  unworthy  of  credit  unless 
corroborated  by  fact.  Thus  some  may  siisnect  the  credibility  of  a 
quarter  of  the  Bible,  others  of  a  half  of  it,  ana  yet  others  of  the  whole 
of  it.  Besides,  much  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  not  found  by 
at  to  be  in  accordance  with  what  we  believe  to'  be  actual  fact,  but  la 
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in  direct  oontiAdictioiL  to  wkat  we  think  we  find  to  be  £aet».  It 
tells  us  of  penonfl  foavicg  this  world  without  dying,  and  of  o^ers 
liTiug  again  on  earth  after  death :  we  meet  with  no  auch  facta :  are 
we  to  conclude  that  these  teachiaga  of  the  Bible  are  false,  because 
we  do  not  find  them  to  be  in  accordance  with  actual  fiMt?  or  are  we 
to  believe  them  simply  because  they  are  oontaioed  in  the  book  P  If 
we  are  not  to  do  this  hutter,  it  is  but  the  next  step  to  beooxne  a 
Colenso,  and  declare  tiiat  some  of  the  aflirmaiions  of  the  Bible  are 
UBtrue,  because  the  cironmstaoces  affirmed  to  hare  happened  are 
oonceiyed  to  be  impossible.  Now,  either  Qod  had  materials  ready 
formed  for  Him,  of  which  to  make  the  world,  or  He  had  not.  If  He 
had,  there  was  some  creator  besides  Himself,  or  matter  was  aelf- 
created,  or  it  has  existed  eternally.  If  He  had  not,  then  He  formed 
all  things  out  of  nothing.  As  this  was  not  impossible  to  God,  what 
else  can  be  impossible  to  Him  ? 

Some  of  W.  B/s  remarks  can  nerer  be  proved  uatroe,  and  they 
are  so  muck  to  the  point,  that  we  oannot  forbear  quoting  them,  so 
that,  by  thnr  isolation  from  the  rest  of  his  article,  they  may  have 
greater  prominence  given  them.  They  are  as  follow : — "The  fre- 
quenters of  the  theatre  and  the  admirers  of  Shaksp^re  are  no  nearer 
a  preparation  for  heaven  than  if  they  had  never  heard  of  him." 
"  The  feeblest  man  who  brings  one  soul  back  to  Qod  is  more  worthy 
of  honour  than  Shakspere.'*  **  Suppose  you  know  a  youns  man 
who  fears  Gk>d,  and  desireB  to  serve  Him  with  power  of  mind 
and  force  of  character  more  than  common,  would  you  say  to  tnuAk 
a  one, '  Shakspere  has  deserved  well  of  his  ooauti7  ;  follow  him'  P 
As  a  Christian  man  you  woidd  not."  The  admission  made  by 
B.  8.,  and  the  limping  arguments  of  Elpistioos  and  of  J.  B.  C, 
confirm  us  in  our  previous  belief,  that  members  of  Christiaa 
churches  cannot  consistently  take  part  in  the  Bhakspere  tercente- 
nary movement.  8.  S. 


f^il0S0p^. 


DOES    CIVILIZATION    NECESSITATE 
DEMOBALIZATIONP 

AFFIBMATIVE  ABTICLB. — IV. 

To  beg  the  whole  question  is  the  easiest  way  of  succeeding  in  a 
debate.  To  say  that  civilisation  means  everything  that  is  good, 
and  therefore  cannot  necessitate  anything  bad,  is  correct  enough, 
perhaps,  es  a  definition,  but  is  not  as  a  reason.  If  people  are 
at  liber^  to  give  words  any  meaning  they  like,  and  then  to  deduce 
from  them  all  that  they  put  into  them,  we  have  transference, 
not  inference.    I  do  not  see  what  else  has  been  done  in.this  disous- 
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tkm  by  the  zmdntaiaen  of  the  negstiTe.  They  hare  made  tiie 
word  viTilufttUm  the  Bjnoaym  of  ChristiAiiity,  mtelligence,  weU- 
being,  progrefi,  ehnrch-Wdaiig,  book-writing,  newspaper-reading, 
obet^  tnTellin^f  aad  a  thoneand  other  thrngs ;  and  tneo.  they  have 
predicated  dmnity  caimot  prooiDte  deriky,  '*  which  nobody  oaa 
deny/'  &c.  The  gloriet  of  eiTilieatieii  have  nerer  been  denied  by 
thoee  who  regret  ita  demoraliauif  effeotBt  any  more  than  teetotallers 

)f  r  " 


bare  denied  the  adrantagee  of  the  introduction  of  gas,  though 
it  flsres  at  Heli  Comer,  xiaymarket,  over  ihe  most  scandaloas 
eaomiities  that  osa  excite  the  sool's  abhorrenoe  in  that  cit^  whioh 
38  tiie  oapitaL  of  the  oiyilized  world;  or  protested  against  the 
aowtk  of  grain,  beeanse  it  has  heea  nuumfaJDinred  into  the  most 
oebssing  potion  that,  throng  the  body,  can  bring  ruia  upon 
the  sow.  We  assert  that  civilization — the  name  used  for  the 
world  as  it  is— 4ieeesaitates  demoralization;  but  we  do  not  deny 
tiiat  the  results  of  oiTihzation  axe  grand  and  wonderful.  Ghreat 
masses  living  in  grandeur,  and  greater  masses  existing  in  squalor, 
form  mutvsl  temptations.  The  sensual  gratification  which  iJie 
lioh  may  gain  from  the  lowlr  bom  makes  them  a  temptation 
to  the  weaiwjrf  while  the  latter  become  a  sore  temptation  to  them. 

The  emulation  and  haste  after  riches  induced  by  the  sight  of  the 
pleasures  possible  to  ^e  wealthy^  induoe  the  middle  classes  to 
^rind  their  labourers  to  the  utmost,  that  they  may,  out  of  their 
industry,  acauire  tiie  soeans  of  riyalling  the  great  and  titled.  This 
oppression  eauoes,  or  produces,  discontent ;  and  discontent  leads,  or 
rather  misleads,  to  strikes,  &c  ;  and  again  civilization  demoralizes. 

« Immense  establishments,  groaning  with  overgrown  trade,  bring 
together  crowds  of  the  young  and  essily  beset ;  and  in  the  very 
wnlth  among  whioh  they  labour  the  temptation  comes  to  them  and 
incites  to  peculation  and  embezzlement;  while  the  keenness  of 
competition,  excites  to  dose-shaving,  trickery,  feigned  bankruptcy 
in  some  instanees,  and  deceptive  fulure  in  others.  In  all  these 
ways  temptation  is  laid  in  the  pathway^  of  men  and  women,  and  to 
expose  to  extraordinary  temptation  is,  in  most  instances,  to  de- 
moralize. The  increase  of  luxury  in  living,  and  of  extravagance  in 
appearance,  made  possible  by  these  keenly-drawn  rivalries,  still 
more  tends  to  create  that  worst  of  all  demoralization, — the  life- 
long lie  of  keeping  up  appearances. 

We  are  rery  tar  from  advocating  a  return  to  barbarism  as  a 
aeenrity  against  demoralization.  We  believe  that  the  world  must 
be  civilized,  that  as  part  of  the  consequences  of  this  civilization 
we  must  accept  a  certain  amount  of  demoralization,  and  hence 
must  include  m  our  civilization  means  for  the  punishment  or  the 
reformation  of  those  who  are  tempted  to  demoralization  by  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  civilized  life  places  them. 

Civilization,  we  contend,  has  been  misapprehended  by  our  oppo- 
nents. This,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  quite  evident.  They  speak  of 
immense  progress,  of  seientifio  discovery,  oommercial  enterprise, 
literary  productions,  religious  institutions,  mighty  armies,  industrial 
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and  warlike  associatioDB  for  the  promotion  of  all  ^ood  and  the  pre- 
vention of  all  evil ;  and  they  include  all  these,  and  mnch  more,  under 
the  well-abused  term  Civilization.  JN^ow  may  we  not  ask,  in  wonder, 
how  these  things  became  possible  but  by  the  aggregation  whic^  we 
asserted  lay  at  the  very  heart  of  the  word  and  thing  Civilization  P 
What  does  this  agp^gation  of  persons  into  civic  communities  do  ?  It 
increases  temptations  and  inducements  to  evil.  Thefts,  embezzle- 
mentSy  forgeries,  impurities  of  speech  and  life,  all  the  social  evils 
of  our  age,  are  made  more  patent  and  more  potent  by  this  aggrega- 
tion, and  persons  who  would  otherwise  have  passed  through  Ufe 
untemptea  are  brought  within  range  of  the  vices  of  civilization. 

If  civilization  is  progress,  can  conservatism  have  a  place  in  it  P 
If  it  is  the  permanent  gain  of  humanity,  why  do  we  find  poverty 
deepening  as  wealth  abounds  P  Does  not  the  wide  and  unfilled 
gult  that  yawns  between  the  respective  classes  of  society  show 
tiuit  the  many  have  gained  nothing  by  the  progress  and  the  gain  of 
timeP  The  noor  with  difficulty  "live  half  their  days;'*  they  are 
iU-fed,  ill-clad,  worse  clothed,  and  their  life  is  almost  as  bereft  of 
ioy  as  a  sucked  orange  is  of  juice  and  flavour.  Go  to  the  slums  and 
back  courts  of  great  cities,  where  herds  of  human  beings  are  scarcely 
even  stalled,  and  often  starved, — to  the  haunts  of  the  debasing 
vices,  the  dram-shop,  the  casino,  the  lust-sardens,  and  the  lewd  dens 
of  large  cities, — to  the  seats  of  crime  and  wrong,  to  the  prison  and 
the  hulks,  to  the  border  lands  between  vice  and  poverty, — and  tell 
me  if  these  hordes  have  tasted  of  civilization.  Are  they  not  rather 
its  victims?  You  may  tell  me  that  human  passion  will  always 
result  in  human  woe,  and  that  in  all  ages  of  the  world  sin  has  been 
pursued  by  misery.  But  though  misery  of  the  gauntest  could  have 
made  its  lair  in  the  heart  of  any  man  m  the  olden  days,  he  could 
not  have  set  the  eye  to  glare  on  the  heaped  grandeur  of  pleasure- 
takers.  The  diamonded  countess  would  not  dash  in  her  flunkey- 
guarded  carriage  past  the  cast-off  mistress  of  her  husband  or  her 
son  ;  nor  could  the  debauchee  purchase  the  soul  to  sin  under  the 
horrid  temptation  of  starvation  resulting  from  over-popuUition. 
Deaths  could  not  occur  then  in  the  very  presence  of  plenty,  and  no 
one  could  have  felt  the  extreme  bitterness,  exceeding  that  of  death, 
expressed  in  these  words, — 

<'  Homeless  amid  a  thonsftiid  homes  she  Btood, 
And  in  the  midst  of  plenty  pined  and  wanted  food." 

Observe,  too,  that  as  wealth,  property,  and  luxury  increase,  as  civili- 
zation advances,  so  also  do  pauperism,  crime,  social  evils,  and  op- 
pressive toil,  among  the  city-bred.  The  city  is  not  made  for  a 
nappy  poor  man. 

"  What  waito  him  there? 

To  see  profusion  that  he  mnst  not  share; 

To  see  ten  thoosand  banefal  arts  combined 

To  pamper  Inzniy,  and  thin  mankind; 

To  eee  each  joj  the  sons  of  pleasnre  know 

Extorted  from  his  feUow-enttnres'  woe." 
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Amongst  the  prodacts  of  civilization  we  most  note  the  work- 
house, the  lunatic  asylum,  the  jail,  the  hulks,  the  gibbet,  police 
coortt,  brothels,  barracks,  and  huts,  as  well  as  palaces,  exhibitions, 
mansions,  trade  emporiums,  halls,  and  cathedrals.  The  constant 
concomitancy  of  an  mcrease  of  criminality  with  the  increase  of  ihe 
means  of  acquiring  wealth  and  pleasure ;  the  continually  lessening 
hold  the  poor  have  on  the  Jan  d  of  their  birth ;  the  niggardliness  of 
the  dole  of  the  rich  to  the  poor,  cannot  fail  to  teach  every  one  that 
ciTilization  eauses  demoralization — if  it  were  only  by  increasing 
the  temptations  to  which  man  is  exposed  by  it. 

"  Civilization  has  conferred  upon  men  many  boons,  but  it  has  taken 
away  mudii.  It  has  created  an  artificial  fife,  artificial  appetites, 
and  artificial  passions,  for  which  we  sooner  or  later  pay  the  penalty. 
It  has  conferred  happiness,  luxury,  and  ease  on  the  few,  by  de- 
priving of  fresh  air,  and  food,  and  sufficient  exercise  and  recreation, 
the  mfllions  of  the  land.  It  has  condenmed  some  to  toil  unceasingly, 
to  sacrifice  every  particle  of  dignity  and  of  manliness,  to  become 
mere  animated  automata,  moving  at  the  will  of  their  superiors.  It 
haa  raised  and  fed  jealousies  and  animosities,  fostered  wars  and  civil 
strifes,  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways  has  necessitated  the  demorali- 
zation of  mankind,  by  preaching  the  doctrine  of  subordination,  and 
the  right  of  the  rich  to  tyrannize  over  the  poor,  and  to  usurp  all  the 
pleasores  and  happiness  that  life  affords,  excluding  irom  tnem  the 
greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  civilized  communities."*  We 
cannot,  therefore,  avoid  concluding  that  civilization  necessitates  de- 
moialization, — at  least,  as  far  as  it  has  developed  itself  in  our  own 
vorld  as  yet.  Philomath. 

SBGATIVB  ABTICLB. — IV. 

Lr  perusing  the  affirmative  articles  in  this  debate  we  have  been 
irresistibly  reminded  of  Arthur  Helps'  picture,  in  his  second  series 
of  *'  Friends  in  Council,"  of  Mr.  Midhurst,  the  stout  old  dinner- 
bring  diplomatist,  comfortable  and  well  to  do,  yet  always  dwelling 
OQ  the  miseries  of  human  life,  never  for  an  instant  betrayed  into 
AH  appreciative  glance  at  its  redeeming  features.  Somewhat  of 
his  melancholic  disposition  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  our 
friends  ''Philomath,*'  J.  J.,  and  S.  Amott;  and  we  should  not 
wonder  if  it  be  accompanied  by  a  share  of  hiiB  self-indulgence  also. 
Thus  far,  at  least,  that  their  countenances  woidd  assume  a  very 
dolefol  aspect  were  they  suddenly  taken  at  their  word,  and  at  once 
compelled  to  part  with  the  comforts,  and  courtesies,  and  refine* 
menu  of  that  "  civilized"  state  in  which  they  can  see  nothing  good, 
and  to  exchange  them  for  the  realities  of  tnose  times  idealized  by 
the  poet  in  true  sentimental  fashion ;  that  is,  by  shutting  eyes 
upon  the  actual,  which  it  would  be  painful  to  contemplate,  and 
placidly  imagining  a  substitute  which  shall  not  ofiend  a  tender, 
albeit  indolent  sensibility,  with  the  sight  of  aught  improper,  or 
suggestive  of  unpleasant,  toil-requiring  dnty, — those  times — 

*  We  are  indebted  for  the  foregoinfr  remarks  to  an  able  paper  hj  S.  I.  R.  £., 
which  the  editor  placed  in  onr  bands  after  what  we  had  written  waa  in  type. 
1864.  T 
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"  When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  s&vigtf'  nn." 

Bat  to  come  to  the  diBcusuon  of  their  papers :  these  seem  to  vlb 
to  be  the  produce  of  somue  each  sentimmtal  dreammg.  Oar  ftiendt 
appear  to  hare  b^  iiattire»  like  Mr.  Midhimt,  or  by  aa  aeqnirod 
cynical  and  morbid  taste,  a  bit  of  prejudie*  ngamtt  the  aetoal  and 
present,  which  blinds  them  to  its  real  eharaotor.  Im  oomp—oatkm, 
tbey  Imye  a  great  lore  for  the  past,  a  prejudice  m  its  f«vottr.  Their 
yision  of  trath  being  thua  defective^  tiiey  mistake  the  pictnres  of 
imagination,  colourefd  by  prepossession — the  one  ail  darksome, 
lurid,  threatening ;  the  other  light,  and  fair,  ami  6iloay,-«fo9r  his- 
torical realities.  Such  appears  t9  ns  to  be  the  geoesia  of  our 
friends'  opinions  and  statements  on  the  matter  in  luind.  Thay  no 
doubt  will  dispute  the  theory ;  bat  since  all  facts  of  history  and  of 
present  life  are  against  them,  we  must,  mtil  otherwise  oonvineedL 
believe  in  its  correctnesat. 

1.  We  have  to  complain  of  our  friends'  uvfiumess  in  debate,  &eir 
utter  ignorance  of  the  articles  which  haf e  appeared  upon  the  n^fa^ 
tive  side.  Does  not  this  show  that  they  are  consciovs  of  iMvuig 
reasoned  from  theories  alone,  which  theoiries  do  not  sqoare  with 
the  facts  adduced  by  our  predecessors P  "Bo  mmok  de  worse  jf&r 
d^fcuits,  den, .'"  said  tne  ever-ready  Fre&<diinan. 

2.  Their  definition  of  civilization  is  narrow  and  one«aided.  We 
grant  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the  complex  idea  to  sin^>le  terms,  but 
cannot  concede  that  our  friends  have  been  successful  in  tiieir 
attempt.  They  have  seiaed  on  an  accident  of  civilization  for  its 
CBBential  element ;  which  flaw  in  their  premises  vitiates  the  greater 
part  of  the  reasoning  they  have  employed.  The  idea  of  civilization  is 
not  necessarily  connected  with  that  of  aggregation,  although  aggre- 
gation, to  a  great  extent,  necessarily  follows  or  is  ooiaci&nt  wi^ 
civilization.  The  true  characteristic  of  a  civilized  community  is,  it 
appears  to  us,  its  subjection  to  law,  and  therefore  control  or«r  the 
passions,  which,  in  the  condition  of  barbarism,  are  ungovemed. 

3.  But  we  jlo  not  care  much  for  tiie  definition  .of  the  term,  having 
other  grounds  on  which  to  meet  our  friends.  We  think,  however, 
that  the  fair  meaning  of  the  question,  Does  cirilization  necessi- 
tate demoralization  P  may,  without  entmng  into  any  minute  aaaly- 
ais  of  the  element  or  elements  of  civilization,  be  described  as — ^Do 
the  influences  which  have  resulted  in  our  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, refinement,  self-control,  obedience  to  and  respect  for  law, — 
in  fftct^  the  many  charaofceristios  which  distinguiah  English  sooiety, 
for  instance,  from  a  barbarian  trLbe,-^o  these  infloenoes  likewise, 
and  unavoidably,  produce  demoralization  P  Or  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed thus : — Are  the  complex  organization  of  modern  life,  and 
the  elevated  character  it  has  in  part  asanmed  (both  of  which  are 
included  in  the  popular  signification  of  aiviliaation),  necessarily 
accompanied  by  a  lowering  of  the  general  stmdard  of  morals  P 
Against  the  gam  in  one  direction  are  we  compelled  to  sostain  a 
loss  in  another  direction  P 
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Ta  all  tiMB9  we  WMver*  Na!-~-iiio0t  emplxBtieally,  no!  Facts, 
could  oar  opponetia  riew  tAem,  iiiatead  of  jweudo-poetio  theoriei, 
iroidd  be  timid  to  ai^Dort  qb  ut-  our  d9clafalioH.  We  oosteBd  that 
this  qoestloa  oughl  to  W  eeuaidaved  oa  the  grouad  of  fact,  instead 
of  OB  tluki  of  atetMet  veaaoBiBfc*  But  we  fear  no  iBTeatigatioB, 
aod  join  iaaue  with  **  Philomath  "  and  his  aopportoEs  on  abAtraet 
principles,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  histoijr. 

4  We  hBFe  to  complain  of  the  mAoaer  in  whioh  onv  friends, 
tsking  civilisation  as  an  influence  instead  of  as  a  state,  and  relying 
on  their  own  narrow  interpretation  of  it,  have  drawn  their  contrasts 
between  the  town  and  eoontry,  instead  of  between  Bioderi^  society 
and  a  condition  of  barbarism.  The  fact  ia,  that  even  in  our  broader 
aspect  of  eivilization,  the  ooimtry  has  realised  it  as  muck  as  the 
toirn :  there  is,  with  kss  aggregation,  as  regctrds  apaca^  an  equal 
amoBnt  of  <nrganizatioa,  Biore  reverence  for  law,  with  alo^st  as 
much  refinement,  intellectual  oolture  alone  falling  in  the  back- 
ground.  In  the  aspect  tal^^Qn  by  onr  friends,  the  country  still 
maintains  equality  with  the  town ;  for  aggregation  must  surely  be 
considered,  not  in  relalaoB  to  space,  so  many  persons  to  an  acre, 
but  with  regard  to  mutBBl  dependence.  The  fact  is,  that  ia  the 
eonntry  the  lower  clasass  are  £»?  more  dependent  upon,  aud  in  the 
power  of,  the  middle  classes,  than  in  the  town ;  and  the  saoui  closer 
lelaiiottship  exists  between  the  middle  classes  and  the  upper.  We 
speak  from  knowledge,  having  resided  in  manuiqiotu:TiBg  and  agri- 
eoltoral  districts.  Country  and  town  being  thus  proved  equally 
eirilised,  or  nearly  so,  the  case  is  no  longer  between  them,  but,  as 
it  ought  to  have  been  at  first,  between  modern  soeiefy  in  general 
and  those  tribes  whioh  are,  or  were,  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and 
lawlessBSfls,  unsettled  and  unorgaaized. 

We  ave  surprised  that  our  friends  did  i^ot  perceive  the  flaw  in 
iiieir  reaaoning.  They  admit  that  the  canntry  ia  civiiijsed  (or 
common  sense  must  have  taken  its  departure),  and  yet  avguo  from 
^e  diflerences  between  it  and  the  town,  to  the  conclusion  that 
cirilisation  is  demoralising!  That  is,  they  cotapare  ona  state  qf 
miUzatiem  with  ant^Aer,  instead  of  a  civiliaed  condition  with  one 
of  the  reverse. 

5.  But  not  only  this,  their  contrast  of  the  town,  and  country  is 
fiilsely  made.  It  is  eaay  to  show  that  the  dif&renees  between  Uiem 
are  by  no  means  so  much  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  and  more,  that 
the  advaatages  offered  fay  the  town  far  exceed  its  disadvantages. 

First,  aa  to  phyaieal  degradation,  which  J.  J.,  by  a  singular  cob- 
jnnctaon  of  words,  terms  physical  demoraliaation.  It  is  admitted 
that  in  many  respects  the  animal  part  of  maa  suffers  by  the  neces- 
sity of  indoor  life,  and  the  neglect  of  the  exereise  of  the  body, 
which  is  more  or  less  partial  only.  But  against  this  is  to  be.  set  the 
education  of  the  bod^  in  otiier  respects, — the  trataing  of  partuiular 
tenses  to  epecial  deboacy ;  as  touch  in  the  artist,  watehfliakep,  aod 
workmen  of  lower  grade,  smell  in  the  chemist  and  phveioietn,  hear- 
ing in  the  muaieai  conduotor.    Are  these  to  be  valued  at  kss  than 
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general  Btrength  of  body  and  capaeitr  for  rmming,  climbing,  and 
other  exercises  of  a  purely  gymnastic  onaraoterP 

The  point  to  be  settled  is,  whether  is  it  nobler  in  a  man  to  spend 
his  days  in  the  exercise  of  prodnctire  skill  and  energy,  or  in  mere 
physical  enjoyment  P  If  tne  former,  then  that  particular  derelop- 
ment  which  fits  him  so  to  labour  is  even  physicaUy  to  be  preferred. 

But  in  the  towns  disease  is  more  preralent  than  in  the  country. 
True,  but  not  much  more  so,  when  the  difference  in  population 
is  considered.  Likewise,  which  is  better,  a  long  and  unproduc- 
tire  life,  or  one  short  and  productiyeP  Again,  disease  is,  we 
believe,  less  fatal  in  the  town  than  in  the  country.  We  presume 
that  the  worn,  pale-faced  student  will  be  taken  as  presenting  about 
the  lowest  type  of  physical  life  which  modem  society  affords.  But 
medical  testmionies  are  numerous  and  reliable,  that  this  lype 
succumbs  less  readily  to  disease,  and  endures  a  greater  amount  of 
mental  and  bodily  suffering,  thaii  any  other.  The  strength  of  the 
country  is  in  action;  of  the  town,  part  in  action  and  part  in 
endurance,  according  to  occupation. 

Thus  we  see  there  is  gain  as  well  as  loss,  even  physically,  in  what 
our  friends  call  the  artificial  life  of  cities.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  characteristic  diseases  of  towns  spring  not  from  civilization,  but 
from  its  incompleteness, 

!Next,  as  to  moral  degradation.  Manliness  is  at  a  discount  in  the 
town  ;  unreality  prevails ;  individuality  is  lost  $  selfishness  is  inten- 
sified ;  concert  for  crime  is  far  more  common  than  union  for  good ; 
all  healthy  supervision  is  at  an  end ;  the  thing  alone  is  cared  for, 
the  man  mrgotten.  This  is  a  formidable  bill  of  indictment  against 
collective  life,  but  we  have  to  admit  that  much  of  it  is  true.  The 
error  lies  in  giving  the  prominence  to  these,  indeed,  in  omitting  all 
mention  of  the  "  sunny  side,"  which  we  think  by  far  the  larger. 

In  the  solitary  state  it  is  true  that  vices  are  less  developed  than 
in  communities,  but  the  same  is  the  case  with  virtues.  In  the  town 
men  can  not  only  assist  each  other  in  evil-doing,  but  they  can  join 
for  mutual  stimulus,  and  help  in  earnest  striie  for  whatsoever  is 
"  true,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report ;"  and  this  is  done  to  a  much 

freater  extent.  If  on  one  hand  we  find  the  oppressor,  on  the  other 
and  are  those  who  spend  their  lives  in  succouring  the  oppressed. 
Evil-doing  is  as  rife,  oppression  as  galling  and  relentless  in  the 
country  as  elsewhere.  Gm-^ops  and  brothels  are  not  unknown  in 
rural  scenes,  nor  in  towns  and  cities  are  they  without  their  oppos- 
ing churches,  chapels,  literary  institutions,  missions,  -schools,  and 
similar  agencies.  Speak  of  the  condition  of  the  workman ;  we 
assert  from  knowledge,  as  well  as  from  reading,  that  the  iuunlet 
where  ''  health  and  pTen^  cheer  the  labouring  swain"  exists  only  in 
imagination.  Eefer  to  Hugh  Miller's  x>apers  on  the  "  Bothy  Sys- 
tem, '  in  his  essays  lately  published,  and  there  will  be  found  the 
description  of  a  lamentably  different  state  of  things.  There,  truly, 
as  is  scarcely  possible  in  communities,  the  man  is  ibrgotten,  treated 
solely  as  a  thing.    Manliness  is  said  to  be  characteristic  of  rural 
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life ;  we  aver  that  it  ia  rare.  Tradition  reigns  supreme ;  if  ques- 
tioned, the  condition  of  dependence  soon  crashes  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 
Witness  the  landed  and  clerical  influence  at  elections,  and  as  exer- 
cised against  Dissent.  Many  other  points  inyite  remark,  hut  we 
moBt  pass  on  to, — 

Lastly,  the  intellectual  contrast.  The  sole  reason  assigned  for 
giving  the  palm  to  the  country  in  respect  of  intellect  is,  that  mental 
power  follows  bodily  health.  But  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  too 
great  physical  exercise,  the  undue  derelopment  of  the  bodily  sys- 
tem, wesJcens  intellectual  yigour.  Then  knowledge  is  less  diffused 
thaa  in  the  town,  and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  it  are  ^eater. 
There  is  the  lack  of  companionship  in  intellectual  pursuits,  the 
stimulus  of  conflict  with  other  minds,  libraries  of  reference,  and 
general  interest  in  matters  of  wider  import  than  those  confined 
within  the  village  bounds. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  will  be  seen  that,  even  on  the 
contrast  between  town  and  country,  our  friends  are  in  a  false,  illo- 
gical position. 

6.  ^ut  we  must  pass  on  briefly  to  consider  the  differences  be- 
tween the  civiliased  and  the  "  sayage"  state,  which  our  friends  have 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Much  of  what  has  been  said  with 
reference  to  the  country  will  apply  here  also,  so  that  it  is  needless 
to  touch  upon  more  than  a  few  salient  points. 

The  difference,  physically,  is  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  savage. 
Some  of  his  senses  are  keenly  developed,  but  in  particular  directions 
only.  He  hears  the  tread  of  an  enemy  at  the  distance  of  miles,  but 
udead  to  the  harmonies  of  the  most  glorious  music.  Piercing  as  is 
lus  vision  of  a  deer  or  lion  track,  beauty  excites  no  answering  emo- 
tion in  his  soul ;  he  is  blind  to  the  most  exquisite  painting  or  sculp- 
ture, and  to  the  glories  of  creation. 

Morally,  we  may  expect  that  the  higher  virtues,  at  least,  will  be 
unknown  to  the  self-dependent,  isolated  hunter.  His  life  is  merely 
animal,  or  little  more.  These  higher  virtues  are  called  into  exer- 
cise in  society  alone.  Forgiveness  is  unknown,  vengeance  a  sacred 
dnty.  Love  is  strouf^,  but  capricious ;  hatred  has  tenfold  power. 
Having  to  spend  all  his  energies  in  the  pursuit  of  the  game  which  is 
bis  daUy  food,  time  is  not  left  for  the  development  and  exercise  of 
general  kindly  feeling.  Constant  self-seeking  engenders  selfishness, 
toe  means  of  this  s^f-seeking  not  at  the  same  time  bringing  good 
to  his  fellows,  as  in  modem  productive  life. 

The  same  influences  act  upon  the  unrestrained  aboriginal  intellec- 
tosUy ;  they  keep  his  mind  from  exercise,  as  do  the  other  circum- 
stances of  ms  life.    He  lives  far  more  by  instinct  than  by  reasoning. 

7.  We  deny  that  the  feature  of  civilization,  which  requires  for  its 
eommencement  and  continuance  the  sacrifice  of  original  equality, 
is  in  the  least  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  man.  We  think  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is,  when  voluntary,  the  manifestation  of  true  nobUity 
of  soul.  Por  be  it  remarked,  that  the  much  boasted  equality  of 
mtn  is  in  rights  only,  not  in  physical,  mental,  or  moral  power ;  and 
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it  18  ennoblhig  iiutead  of  degintdiig  to  reoocBue  ttotiMt'ft  sope- 
riority  in  these,  and  to  aeooxd  him  honoar  ana  leadenhip. 

8.  Having,  we  fear,  wtitten  too  mucli  already,  amaU'spaee  ea&  be 
devoted  to  a  greaiter  development  of  the  argmB^it  ffom  htatorf . 
Happily,  it  has  not  been  quite  forgotten  in  the  foregoing  pagiea,  nof 
in  the  papers  of  oar  predeoeeeiorB.  Would  otir  Mends  of  toe  sffir- 
matiTe  lilce  to  change  tlie  prf0«nt  fWr  the  age  of  JqIhib  Cssaar^a 
landing  on  our  chorea;  to  part  witli  the  tilled  aores  of  nodem 
times  for  the  marshes  and  formts  whieh  existed  tiMn ;  to  give  n^ 
comfortable  honses,  fireplaeea,  tooms  earpeted  B&d  piotnredy  for  Ite 
tree-huts  of  otir  progenitor ;  to  lay  aside  iratm  broaddoyi  for  a 
oloak  of  skifTs,  or  wt  woad-dyed,  tattooed  nakedness  P  Perhi^s  tfaey 
will  say  that  it  is  the  favH  of  oivili^atfton  that  they  akiver  at  tkie 
mere  suggestion.  Then  I  ask,  Which  is  i^  better  stale,  the  more 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  inteUigeiit»  fnsmort&l  bemgs  ? 
Consider,  too,  what  society  was  then^-everv  lifttle  tfibe  at  Tariaaoe 
with  the  others,  and  having  a  oommiinity  of  wiv«a. 

This  is  one  instance  from  the  past ;  one  from  the  ptesent  tmiai 
suffice.  Our  dinner-loving  Midhursts  would  indeed  be  loth  to  leave 
their  well-laden  tables  for  the  cold  ^d  of  that  Soath  Ameriean 
tribe,  which  Humboldt  haa  described  as  fbr  lialf  the  year  litiag  ia 
the  trees,  and  subsisting  on  a  fatty  kind  of  claiy.  The  contrast  be- 
tween these  conditions  and  that  of  our  friends  themsehres  is  en^rely 
due  to  those  influences  which  have  resulted  in  the  atate  which  we 
call  civilissed.  This  alone  is  argument  soffict^t  to  establish  omr 
position,  but  one  more  we  will  adduce^^he-existenee  of  the  Ckmifv^ 
versialUt,  devoted  to  mental  eonfliot  and  tlie  aearch  for  the  preoious 
pearls  of  truth.  Without  civiliaatian,  we  oould  not  have  had  ituX, 
and  that  does  not  necessitate  demoralization.  WiLittuc. 


fbtorg^ 


HAS  NAPOLEONISM  BEEN  BENEt'IOIAL  TO  BDEOM  P 

AFFIBVATIYE  BBPLY. 

In  reviewing  the  negative  articles  in  this  discussion,  we  notice 
that  our  carefully  guarded  paper  appears  to  have  somewhat  paralysed 
the  opposition  of  their  authors,  fe.  S.  and  S.  P.  T.  advaube  state- 
ments and  dpinions  that  in  no  way  challenge  Or  refiite  our  arguments 
and  historical  facts  in  favour  of  the  effects  of  J^apoleonism  on  FranOe 
and  Europe  in  general.  The  last  of  the  series  otiildB  liis  ar^nttient 
on  the  motives  which  actudted  the  first  Napoleon ;  who,  it  is  said 
truly,  but  with  not  the  slijihtest  bearing  on  the  question  before  na, 
"  conquered  to  oppress,  enthroned  his  brothers  or  creatures  to  debase 
and  enslave  the  people  of  die  cdnqnered  prorinees.    He  praotised 
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ev6ryartafter(^T«nEtioB,deoepitioii,  aadfinnid,  to  fixrther  his  ambi* 
tion/'  &c.  (p.  192).  We  repeat  toat  his  modyes  do  aot  affect  the  ques- 
tion-^wiiichis,  whatever  tke  man  intended  or  desired.  Has  his  policy, 
tanned  for  eouTeaisnoe  ^' Kapdeomsai/'  been  or  not  been  beneficial 
to  EnropeP  Sir  Walter  3coit,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  either 
the  eonqveror  or  the  emperor,  observes,  **  The  good  effects  whieh 
snse  %o  other  eoaninies  mm  his  reign  and  character  begin  also  to 
be  feit>  iho«|[;h  nnqnestioaably  they  are  not  oi'  the  kind  which  he 
intended  to  {mduoe."  ("  Life  of  Nap<^eoD,"  p.  829.)  We  have  in  our 
fiist  aiiiole  reraarked  what  we  must  quote,  in  the  hope  of  impressing 
thus  important  distinction  on  the  mind  of  such  debaters  as  o.  F.  T., 
that  <m  this  question  we  must  **  dismiss  from  consideration  both  his 
pmnal  motives  and  theunscrupolousness  of  the  means  he  adopted. 
Ware  we  to  pirononnee  a  judgment  upon  the  man  as  a  moral  agent, 
and  ss  a  hnman  being,  his  semshness,  ambition,  cruelty,  and  deceit 
ooold  not  be  left  out  of  calculation.  Bat  it  is  with  the  results  of 
Napolecmism  tJukt  we  have  now  to  deal "  (p.  ^).  So  again,  on  page 
36,  we  obaemed  that  to  say  ''either  that  the  present  emperor  had 
no  rach  inientioai  as  Italy  desired  or  Providence  fulfilled,  or  that 
when  he  soiwihefnll  development  of  hia^wn  policy  he  stopped  short, 
mi  wished  even  to  undo  a  part  of  his  own  work,  is  to  urge  objee- 
tioss  to  the  person  of  the  great  agent,  but  not  against  the  question 
in  debate."  The  whole  of  the  third  negative  article  is  based  upon 
this  mm  sequihir,  <diat  the  poliey  of  the  Corsican  emperors  of  France 
ctBDOt  have  bem  hvnefioial  beoamse  the  aim  was  essentiaUy  selfish. 
History  oorroborates  the  old  English  ^overbi  that  an  ill  man  majf 
«Abf  a  goad  hvmg ;  and  the  converse  is  equallv  vouched  for,  that  a 
good  man's  reign  may  prove  disastrous  ix)  his  Kingdom. 

The  aeasotd  article  cwrioosly  affords  answers  to  its  predecessor. 
What  E.  S.  J.  kys  to  the  charge  of  Napoleon,  E.  S.  at  some  length 
shows  to  be  the  fault  of  the  nation  he  governs.  Had  the  debate  been 
protracted  for  ukother  month,  it  would  have  been  well  to  place  side 
oy  side  paragraphs  from  the  second,  in  reply  to  others  in  the  first 
of  these  papers ;  and  as  fiir  as  the  arffumentum  ad  homines  goes,  sach 
woidd  be't&e  best  reply'.to  the  negative  aaithors.  Napoleon,  accord* 
ing  to  iheifirst  of  them,  is  *'  Franee  personified ;"  for."  if  ever  it  could 
be  said  of  a  kine  that  he  was  the  representative  of  his  people,  think- 
ing their  thooghts,  and  craving  l^ir  objects,  this  could  be  affirmed 
of  Napoleon"  (p.  40).  E.  8.  ti^n  assures  us  that  "the  present 
emperor  is  pledged  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  his  uncle  in  every  par- 
tiomar"  (p.  122) ;  thsit  "  no  freeexpvession  of  opinion  is  permitted  if 
it  differ  nom  the  imperial "  (p.  121).  Thus  the  ruler,  who,  accord* 
ing  to  one,  spends  his  life  in  stifling  the  thoughts  of  his  subjects, 
ac^Dording  to  another  writing  on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  does 
nothing  but  **  think  their  thoughts  and  crave  their  objects." 

Sach  of  the  three  writers  ati^ibvtes  to  Napoleon  what  each 
immedistoly  sets  about  to  show  is  attriibutable  to  the  French  nation. 
No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  French  Directory  offered 
frateniity,  ^eqoidity,  and  liberty  to  any  nation  willing  to  throw  off 
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its  existing  fonn  of  goTevninent,  and  adopt  one  on  the  model  of  tliBt 
at  Paris,  before  Napoleon  had  come  into  notice  as  an  artillery  officer ; 
and  yet  E.  S.  J.  states  that  *'  as  soon  as  his  ambitious  drmuns  had 
taken  form  and  substance  in  his  waking  thoughts,  they  were  instan- 
taneously cauffht  up  by  the  whole  French  people"  (p.  40).  Napoleon  I. 
was  the  child,  and  not,  as  here  represented,  the  father  of  French 
revolutionary  principles  and  political  propaffandism.  He  gare 
shape,  consistency,  and  effect  to  what  existed  before  his  advent  to 
power ;  and  whatever  was  evil  in  the  ambition  and  vanity  of  these 
principles  should  not  be  imputed  to  one  who  inherited,  bnt  did  not 
originate  them.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  revolutions  of  1789 
and  1848  were  desirable,  but  whether  in  the  hands  of  their  origina- 
tors they  would  have  done  more  good  or  less  evil  than  under  the 
two  Napoleons  who  assumed  the  direction  of  the  mighty  forces 
suddenly  let  loose  upon  Europe.  We  maintain  that  the  republicanism 
and  Atheism  of  France  would  have  been  a  far  greater  corse  to 
Europe  had  not  Bonaparte  acquired  the  reins  of  power,  and 
restored  both  political  and  religious  order  out  of  the  chaos  in  which 
licentious  philosophy,  Atheism,  and  political  fanaticism  had  thrown 
the  nation.  We  maintain,  again,  that  France  under  Lamartine-— a 
better  man,  but  no  statesman — ^would  have  fallen  into  inexlneable 
confusion,  and  become  a  tremendous  source  of  uneasiness  and  peril 
to  Europe,  had  not  the  present  emperor  seired  the  imperial  sceptre. 
No  one  would  argue  in  favour  of  despotism  in  the  abstract,  and  yet  it 
is  despotism  that  we  apply  to  our  criminals  and  dangerous  characters ; 
and  it  is  because  the  french  nation  have  repeatedly,  and  under  almost 
every  variety  of  government,  shown  themselves  unfit  for  pure  con- 
stitutionalism at  home,  and  disposed  to  make  themselves  the  tyrants 
of  all  other  European  communities,  that  we  regard  Napoleonism 
which  under  its  first  impersonation  curbed  and  controlled  them, 
and  under  the  second  has  thrown  the  weight  of  their  infiuence  on 
the  side  of  the  liberties  and  nationalities  of  Europe,  and  on  the  side 
of  freedom  of  commerce — ^as  a  great  benefit  to  Europe. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  injustice  done  to  the  present  Emperor, 
take  the  vexed  question  of  the  occupation  of  Some  oy  France.  This 
is  constantly  referred  to  as  a  Napoleonic  act  (p.  119),  whereas  the 
Prince  President  simplv  accepted  a  position  made  for  him  bv  the 
Bepublic,  under  the  infiuence  of  such  men  as  Ledru  Boliin,  Louis 
Blimc,  Prudhon,  Emile  Girardin,  Cavaignac,  and  Lamartine.  Once 
there,  the  retreat  was  not  easy,  and,  all  things  considered,  not 
desirable,  provided  the  French  army  obeyed  the  commands  of  the 
present  Emperor,  and  not  the  inspirations  of  such  bigoted  ultra- 
montanes  as  Montalembert.  Under  the  great  European  convulsions 
of  1848,  the  Papacy  was  totterinff  to  its  oase,  and  had  not  France 
been  first,  Spam  or  Austria  would  certainly  have  stepped  in ;  and 
the  most  virulent  foe  of  Nanoleonism  will  not  deny  that,  as  an  evil, 
Austrian  occupation  would  nave  been  worse  than  the  French ;  and 
so  far  as  that  step  has  been  beneficial,  it  is  owing  tothepoUey  of  the 
{present  Emperor.    Taking  the  occupation  of  Bome  and  the  founds- 
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ion  of  tke  Italian  kingdom  which  followed  in  some  twelve  years 
together,  who  can  deny  that  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  promising 
occurrences  of  the  age  is  attributable  to  the  policy  of  the  present 
niler  of  France  P  Die  presence  of  the  French  in  Kome»  viewed  in 
its  worst  aspect,  may  be  advantageously  compared  with  one  of  its 
results — the  absence  of  the  Austrians  firom  Lombardy,  and  of  AnS' 
trian  despotism  exercised  by  the  tools  of  the  Hapsbnrgs  in  Parma, 
Modena,  Tuscany,  and  ^Naples. 

A  great  deal  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  annexation  of  Nice 
and  bavoy  (p.  120).  The  Emperor  is  perpetually  taunted  b^  a 
certain  class  of  journalists  and  a  party  in  Parliament  for  fighnng 
"  for  a  consideration."  When  it  has  been  shown  that  British  wars 
hare  been  disinterested,  have  had  none  but  generous  and  philan- 
thropic objects,  have  done  no  violence  to  nationalities,  and  have  been 
nndertaken  solely  for  the  good  of  others,  then  it  will  be  time  enough 
for  Britain  to  tarn  into  an  accuser  of  Napoleon.  Our  great  Indian 
empire  has  grown  by  successive  annexations  of  Indian  Savoys  and 
Niees.  Of  two  contending  states  we  have  aided  the  one  that  offered, 
as  a  price  for  our  help,  either  a  part  of  its  own,  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  territories  of  its  opponent ;  and  of  all  nations  on  earth,  except 
America,  England  ought  to  be  dumb  about  the  states  annexed  to 
France.  But  even  here  we  believe  Nice  and  Savoy  have  gained 
rather  than  lost  by  Napoleonism.  By  mercantile  interests  which 
luive  been  enhanced  by  annexation,  by  language,  and  position,  the 
Savoyard  was  more  French  than  Italian,  and  we  could  only  wish 
that  all  future  cases  of  annexation  may  be  as  beneficial  as  the  above. 
We  are  at  this  moment  the  laughinffstock  of  all  Europe,  through 
the  unblushing  avowal  of  a  policy  wnich  utters  threats,  and  offers 
promises  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  only  where  our 
commercial  interests  are  concerned.  We  deprecate  war  to  rescue  a 
brave  but  little  nation  in  the  Baltic,  or  to  deliver  a  struggling  and 
almost  strangled  people  in  the  iron  grip  of  the  Bussian  bear,  on  the 
avowed  reason  that  we  should  suffer  more  than  we  could  gain  in 
our  commercial  interests  by  armed  interference ;  while  at  the  same 
time  we  are  ready  to  prop  up  the  Manchoo  dynasty,  which  will,  it 
is  supposed,  favour  our  merchants  more  than  the  Taeping  rebels, 
and  loroe  trade  at  the  cannon's  mouth  on  the  Japanese ;  we  pro- 
claim in  Parliament  and  in  our  daily  press,  that  we  detain  the 
Mersey  steam  rams  on  the  ground  that,  in  some  future  war, 
American  retaliation  would  tell  feariuUy  upon  our  mercantile  fleets. 
Now  the  question  needs  not  in  this  discussion  be  raised  whether  it  is 
either  wise  or  noble  to  fight  only  when  our  material  interests  are 
affected ;  but  it  being  notorious  that  we  decline  to  accept  war 
according  as  we  expect  or  do  not  expect  to  reap  some  advantage, 
ought  we  to  twit  the  French  Emperor  tiiat  he  helps  Italy,  to  get  a 
slice  out  of  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  or  that  he 
will  help  Denmark  against  the  German  as  soon  as  ne  sees  the 
Bhenish  Prussian  provinces  within  his  grasp  as  the  reward  of  his 
services  P    The  house  we  live  in  is  glazed  in  roof  and  waU  with 
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glM8,  and  it  doM  not  become  ub  (as  the  negatire  writ^n  have  doA^ 
to  throw  stones  at  France. 

Another  great  mistake  committed  hj  our  opponents  tomt  be  seen 
on  pages  42— 44^  whero  the  fact  that  all  Eorope  is  bristling  wHli 
ba)f  onets  is  aHaribated  to  Kapoleonism.  All  me  expense  of  our 
annffinents  is  traced  to  the  one  fact  that  the  French  Emperor  is 
perpetnally  adding  to  his  nsrrf ,  army,  and  fortifications.  The  faet 
may  be  fully  admitted,  and  the  inference  denied.  One  of  the 
negatire  writera  gives  the  reason  of  this  denial.  E.  8.  states  that  the 
Emperor,  **  despot  though  he  is,  is  far  from  being  master  of  his  own 
aetions  "  (p.  117),  "  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  nation  bent  on  aggnuu^Be- 
ment  and  extension  of  territory  "  (p.  118) ;  that  "  we  mnst  bear  in 
mind  that  the  imtmkes  of  France  are  continnallr  at  work  forcing 
him  into  actions  that  without  them  he  wonld  nerer  have  undertaken 
(p.  119).  One  of  the  writers  thus  takes  eonsidwable  pains  to  prcrine 
tnat  another  on  his  side  is  altogether  wrong  in  impnting  grevt 
militaiy  establishments  to  Kapoleonism.  It  ia  the  nation  that  we 
hare  to  blame,  raider  than  their  roler,  §&t  3,500,000,000  of  francs  ex- 
pended by  Enxopean  states  in  great  standing  armies.  Oobden  la 
perpetaaUy  seouting  the  idea  that  Napoleon  is  day  and  night 
plotting  England's  destmction.  Such  papers  as  the  llondon  Dmif 
Ifew9  have  written  leader  after  leader  to  enow  that  our  Government 
have  pointed  to  French  preparations  simply  to  raise  onr  military 
and  naval  expendituee  under  the  influence  of  a  national  panic.  We 
refer  to  theee  facts  to  show  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
vast  warlike  establishments  are  solely  due  to  Napoleonism  in 
its  latest  development.  Whatever  be  the  motives  of  tbe  Emperor, 
no  one  ean  point  to  a  single  act  of  his  toprove  that  he  has  not  been 
sincere  in  his  alliance  wiSi  England.  His  Zooaves  fought  side  br 
side  of  our  grenadiers  and  highlanders  in  the  Crimean  war*-'«i^cai 
did  not  show  dirioyalty  to  England.  When  the  mutiny  in  India 
shook  our  power,  and  for  a  moment  destroyed  our  prestige^  it  was 
not  French  tmt  Hussian  sympathy  which  encouraged  the  mutineers ; 
a  howl  of  triumph  and  exultation  was  heavd  across  the  Atlantto 
Ocean,  and  not  the  British  Channel,  unless  it  was  from  the  Ultnk* 
montanes  of  Ftanee.  In  the  war  waging  in  the  American  Stsites, 
every  imaginable  inducement  has  been  held  out,  every  flattery  has 
been  uttered  by  both  Federals  and  Confederates,  to  divide  France 
from.  England,  and  yet  the  Emperor  has  acted  loyally  towards  na 
throughout. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  fVom  time  immemorial  the  BagUsh 
and  t^  French  have  always  fought  against  each  another,  and  that 
it  is  under  the  present  Emperor  that  the  two  nations  have  shed  and 
mingled  then"  blood  for  a  common  object ;  that  for  ages  the  two 
countries  hsfe  regarded  their  material  and  commercial  interests  as 
necessarily  antagonistic,  and  that  it  is  the  present  Emperor  who  has 
taught  the  French  to  take  a  more  enlightened  and  generous  riew,  and 
imite  in  the  bonds  of  friendly  commercial  rivahy  with  the  Briton,— 
when  these  remarkable  rerolutions  of  sentiment  and  their  inevitaUe 
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imoiU  Kte  d«lv  comMend^  lie  mast  be  a  Uxnd  psrtitfsfi  md  a 
kpekM  imbeeue  who  oaanot  Bee  that  l^apoleonim  uu  been  bene^ 
floial  to  Europe. 

^l^aiiMt  the  statement  of  IL  S.,  that  *'  no  one  will  aaMrt  that  the 
aotioBS  «f  the  fimt  I9apoleon  were  benefioial  to  Enrope  "  (<p.  128), 
ud  of  S*  F.  T.  <on  page  193),  that  "tbe  mind  of  which  theeeihongiiite 
sre  the  oApriiu^  m«et  be  dieoiyiered/'  we  need  but  addxtee  the 
opinion  of  one  who,  as  a  tory  in' politios,  and  arktoetatjo  and  ooDBer* 
▼Btite  in  dsipoeitioiii  eoold  not  hare  been  biaBsed  on  the  side  of  the 
fiiit  Conieon  Emperor  of  Fnmoe,  and  whose  testimaBy  may  thi»e* 
fore  be  the  more  readily  acoepted  as  Bomnd.  K8p<deon'8  "  system 
of  government  was  false  in  the  extreme,"  says  oir  Walter  8ootfe» 
in  nis  closing  pMrsfprai^  of  the  Life  of  Bonaparte.  "  It  compfis- 
hended  the  skvevy  of  France,  and  aimed  at  the  safaJQ^tion  of  the 
▼orld ;  but  to  ^e  fbrmer  he  did  mtioh  to  reqnito  for  the  jewel  of 
▼Inch  he  xebbed  them.  He  gave  them  a  reguto  government» 
uhocia,  institutions,  eoorts  of  justice^  amd  a  code  of  laws.  In  Italv 
bis  rale  was  eqnaily  ;sple&did  and  ben^oial.  The  good  effeots  whien. 
arose  to  other  eonntries  from  his  reign  and  oharaeter  begin  also  to 
be  £ilt,  though  nnqnestionably  the^  are  not  of  the  Jdnd  which  he 
iatended  to  ntoduee.  His  mmsions,  tending  to  Teooncile  the 
diiooarde  whicn  existed  in  many  states  between  the  gorernon  and 
gOTSmed,  by  teaching  them  to  nnite  together  against  a  common 
enemy,  hesve  ^ne  &ae  to  loeiem  the  feudal  yoke,  to  enbghten  the 
snad  of  both  pianoe  and  people,  and  hsme  led  to  many  adnnsable 
results  which  will  not  be  the  less  durably  advantageous^  that  tbey 
bave  arisen,  are  arising,  slowly  and  widioitt  eontest." 

If  personal  diriike  to  the  man  who  lon^,  with  spy<glass  in  hand^ 
enrioBsly  eyed  from  Bonlogne  the  white  cliflfs  of  impregnshie 
Albion,  and  died  a  prisoner  in  the  wooden  hut  at  Longwood  in 
9t  H^mia ;  if  penonal  prejudices  against  the  man  who  exohsnged 
the  clubs  in  St.  James's  Street  for  the  palaces  of  St.  Okmd  and 
Versailles,  and  after  madcap  ad^rentores  at  Strasborg  and  Boologne 
now  gives  hunting  parties  to  Emropean  princes,  statesmmi,  and 
pnerak  in  the  forests  of  Fontainebleaa,Oampiegne  and  8t.  Geemain^a 
0$  laid  aside,  s&d  the  resnlts  of  their  policy  be  weighed  as  dispaa^ 
Bionate  and  impartial  historians  will  weigh  them,  then  miqnes- 
tionably  the  world  will  eDdoise  the  sentiment  that  ISa^oiaosjbU 
Bab  »amn  mmarnnorki,  to  Euseoit.  M.  H. 

''  LiLiFUT  "  (p.  191)  of  eomse  Isys  no  claim  to  be  a  giant  in  fight.; 
bis  weapons  are  not  G-oliath4ike  in  anything  bat  their  effeotlessness. 
We  mwt  remove  this  little  chammoia  from  the  field  before  we 
tsokle  to  the  more  ardaons  undertaking  of  attempting  to  toounee 
men  so  practised  in  **  fence  "  as  M.  H.,  whidi  I  presume  stands  for 
Maonut  HimHo,Bitd  S.  I.  E.  E<,  who,  beiiiif;  a  ^eapUal  Sire,  has  without 
doiiot,.aloog'with  tiie  age,  the  wisdom  of  JN^estov,  and  is  distingnished» 
yte,jiidimo  P^UamfiBo. 
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Does  "Idliput '*  reallymean  to  say  that  I^apoleonism'.is  "  a  palpable 

!>roof  of  an  overmling  Proridence  in  history,  inimical  to  wroDf^*'  P 
p.  189).  ITapoieonism !  with  its  horrid  coup  d*Hat;  Napoleomsm ! 
with  its  braggart  lying  and  double-dyed  diplomatic  deception ; 
I^apoleonism  I  deserted  by  the  best  brains  and  hearts  of  old  France  ; 
Nu>oleonism !  with  its  treacherous  smiles  and  outward  friendahip 
to  Ireedoni,  and  its  real  hatred  and  inward  horror  of  it ;  Napoleon- 
ism  !  with  its  fuzzy  Churchmanship  and  rampant  infidelity ,  "  a  proof 
of  an  overruling  Providence  " !  It  is  blasphemy  even  to  speak  in 
such  terms,  unless  by  Providence  is  meant  "  the  prince  of  the  po^^ers 
of  the  air."  Even  "  Lilipnt's"  reasoning  powers  can  scarcely  be  so 
microscopically  insignificant  as  to  be  unable  to  notice  the  terrible 
satire  upon  the  lessons  in  history  he  has  been  writing.  Dr.  Onm- 
min^  himself  could  not  outstrip  "  Liliput"  in  his  misapplication  of 
the  ideas  meant  when  we  use  tne  phrase  ''  God  in  history."  Much 
more  nearly  correct  in  his  estimate  of  Na^leonism  was  Doog^las 
Jerrold,  who  once,  when  passing  down  an  aisle  in  the  Sydenham 
Palace,  on  observing  a  splendidly  sculptured  "  Crucifixion  "  at  the 
comer  of  tiie  sidewalk,  exclaimed  to  bis  companion,  "  I  thong^bt 
Christ  was  crucified  between  two  thieves :  I  see  only  one ;  where  is 
tiie  other  P"  His  companion,  looking,  saw  that  by  the  side  of  the 
sculpture  there  was  placed  a  bust  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  in  reply 
to  the  <]^ue8tion  said,  '*  Gone  to  paradise,  perhaps !"  '*  Then,"  said  «ier- 
rold,  with  intenser  emphasis,  pointing  io  the  bust — "  then  tkU  is  the 
unrepentant  tiiief."  We  back  Jerrold  against  a  world  of  '*  Lilipats.** 
This  man,  who  relieves  the  monotony  of  European  life  by  his 
continual  intrigues,  who  wishes  to  repeat  once  aMin  a  magnificent 
but  painfully  expensive  drama  on  the  stage  of  JBurope,  this  dis- 
turber of  the  peace  of  the  world,  this  stately  upstart,  is  the  agent'of 
Providence,  to  prove  that  it  is  inimical  to  wrong !  Whence  then 
comes  the  success  of  wickedness  P  Why  is  usurpation  palaoed  and 
impenalized  P  It  is  really  too  gpross  an  argument  to  impose  on  any 
sane  person, — any  one  whose  mmd  is  not  LOiputian. 

Napoleonism  is  strong  and  popular,  hence  (p.  190)  it  is  benefi- 
cial 1  Storms  are  strong,  and  temi>estB  are  potent;  but  they  are  not 
popular.  But  sin  is  both  strong  and  popular ;  and  if  strength  and 
popularity  be  proofs  of  beneficiality^,  sm  can  beat  Napoleonism, 
though  they  are  of  the  same  kidney,  immensely. 

^  We  thought  that  the  lesson  of  the  nullity  of  "  the  divine  rij^ht  of 
kings  to  reign''  (p.  191)  had  been  pretty  efiectively  taught  in  the 
death  of  Charles  I.,  and  in  the  era  ot  Cromwell,  without  a  repetition 
from  the  essence  of  scoundrelism  in  a  neighbouring  land. 

.  We  must  now  rise  to  Mightier  Heights  of  argument — ^those  of 
M.  H.  It  seems  to  be  his  opmion,  that  to  destroy  the  treaties  by 
which  ihe  bslance  of  power  in  Europe  had  been  settled,  and  then  to 
invite  the  treats-powers  to  reconstruct  their  treaties  in  Napoleon's 
favour  (p.  37),  is  to  act  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  Europe.  So  tiie 
burglar,  after  acquiring  foroefdlly  the  property  belonging  to  another, 
and  proclaiming  the  convenient  Hheorj  of  Pradhon,  *'  Proper^  is 
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iheft^"  becomes  a  poblie  bene&otor,  by  attending  to  the  trna  and 
proper  object  of  the  science,  of  political  economy — "  the  distribation 
of  wealth."  Napoleon  haa  burst  into  a  regal  palace  and  seized  a 
throne,  and  he  invites  a  congress  to  sanction  his  daims ;  and  hence 
he  is  a  benefactor  to  Europe ! 

Napoleon  has  had  the  craft  to  see  which  poweir  of  Europe  was 
strongest  and  most  easil^jf  hoodwinked.  He  pitched  upon  Engrland 
as  his  aider  and  abettor  in  his  criminality.  He  called  this  hdp  to 
lum  by  an  old  honoured  name— an  alliance;  and  we,  taken  by 
words,  touched  the  pitch,  and,  according  to  the  proyerb,  became  de- 
filed. That  is  what  is  meant  by  Louis  Napoleon  s '  *  prefereace  of  the 
alliance  of  France  with  England  "  (p.  37;,  which  M.  H.  reports  to 
hiscredU. 

The  Dano-German  war  seems  to  hare  broken  out  as  if  to  put 
a  negative  by  facts  to  the  idea  entertained  by  M.  H.  and  others,  tnat 
Napoleon  is  the  heaven-descended  State  physician  of  Europe,  capa- 
ble of  giyii^g  those  "  pestilent  fellows,"  J?io  Nono,  Francis  Joseph, 
Bismarck,  and  Mouraviefif  (p.  36),  a  purge  to  put  them  all  down. 
To  the  strong  negative  of  the  new  alUanee  between  Bussia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  we  need  add  no  other  argument  in  refutation  of  M. 
H.'s  statement  that  "  Napoleonism  was  a  specific  for  European  dis- 
order." We  may  only  illustrate  its  truth  by  the  words  Leipsic^ 
Ansterlitz,  Moscow  ana  Waterloo,  Sebastopol  and  Sol  ferine. 

To  "  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  of  course  eternal  gratitude  must 
appear  to  be  the  only  fitting  reward  of  a  man  who  could  agree  to  a 
"  treaty  of  commerce."  Will  the  gain  made  by  that  treaty  eyer 
compensate  for  the  war-expense  incurred  by  Britain,  because  of  his 
Qsarper's  restlessness  upon  his  throne  P  May  not  a  treaty,  enforced 
on  France  only  by  the  strong  hand  of  Napoleon,  be  as  rudely  torn 
as  those  of  Vienna  were  by  the  same  man  P  We  think  that,  imtil 
Napoleon  gives  some  sure  guarantee  for  his  honesty,  no  influence  he 
can  ever  use  or  give  rise  to  will  be  ultimately  beneficial  to  Europe. 
E.  S.  J.'s  arguments  on  this  topic  are  bulwarked  in  their  strength 
by  truth's  own  power. 

Surely  our  S.  I.  !B.  E.  was  educated  in  the  politest  and  most 
Belfiah  nation  in  Europe.  Like  Thomas  Wilson,  I  may  say  to  him, 
that,  "  Ponderyng,  expendyng,  and  reyolutyng  with  myself  your 
ingent  afikbilitie  and  ingenious  capacitie  for  mundane  afiaires,  I 
csDnot  but  celebrate  and  extoll  your  magnifioal  dexteritie  above  all 
other ;  for  how  could  you  have  adapted  suche  illustrate  prerogative 
and  dominicall  superioritie,  if  the  fecundity  of  your  in  genie  had  not 
beene  so  fertile  and  wonderfull  pregnaunt  P"  (**  Arte  of  Ahetoricke," 
1563.)  I  am  lost  in  amazement  at  the  splendid  euphemism  b^  which 
S.  LB.  E.  epitomizes  the  biography  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  these 
brief  terms  : — *'  A  succession  of  happy  chances."  The  coup  d'etat 
was  **  a  happy  chance ;"  the  banishment  and  exile  of  all  the  patriots 
and  men  of  principle  and  intellect  in  France  was  "  a  happy  chance ;" 
the  Crimean  war  was  a  happy  chance  ,*  the  treaty  with  which  it 
closed  was  a  happy  chance ;  tne  Italian  war  was  "  a'happy  chance," 
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was  also  (and  m)  tha  ooimpatioii  •f  fioa#!  Wlia*  ^a  hwp^ 
dunoe"  kas  the  Meadaaa  e^pedittcoi  baatt !  Li  tliia  '*  aqopcaakm  of 
luappy  chuBboea  "  in  any  way  explainad  by  a  Moenl  mot  d^mprit^  wA- 
tnbatMl  to  the  angoatpflraoiiage  wbo  acta  as  tiu»  mtv,  bat  not  the 
father  of  France  P — "  Don't,  sire/'  said  flone  one,  "  allow  Fraj^ee  to 
he  dffiFen  into  war."  '^  Monateor,"  was  the  veplr,  **  France  ia  ne^er 
driren ;  she  alwaya  drtTei.' '  For  tiie  invenlioa  or  that  hap]^  phzvise 
8.  L  B.  £.  deterges  to  be  deeoratod  with  the  ribbon  of  the Xegion — 
iJie  name  is  legion !  Page  US  of  tiiia  aerial  ought  to  become  olftSflio 
in  Femioc,  for  theie  the  tme  phraae  for  tunrpatkm,  slanghtep,  h y- 
pocriBj,  eztraragance,  tyranny,  selflshnesa,  criminal  i^Mr  lacqa^ped 
with  jaundiee,  is  given  aa  '*  a  suooessaon  of  hawy  chanoea.*'  Xt 
has  the  perfect  smack  of  a  mot  de  Talleyrand,  and  its  writer 
qnite  able  to«*- 

''  Daek  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy.** 

A  reign,  which  waa  "  from  first  to  laat  oharaoteriaad  )yy  a 
fiee  of  eyery thing  to  eapediemay  "  (115),  could  aeancely  hare  been 
supposed  to  be  beneficial  to  £arope ;  but  S.  I.  B.  £.  so  dafiniefl 
Kapoleonism,  and  yet  affirms  it  is  so ;  and  M.  H.  speaks  in  ita  praise 
that  it  "promised  to  revive  Italy,  liberty,  yirtoe,  and  glory."  A|i  f 
how  ill  kept  its  promises  have  been  I  Has  his  test  been  taken  from 
Timon  of  Athens  P^"  Promise  me  Mendship,  but  per&rm  none.  Xf 
thou  wilt  not  promise,  the  gods  plague  thee ;  for  thou  art  r  man  ! 
If  thou  dost  perform,  confound  thee ;  for  tiiou  art  a  nan !"  ^We 
do,  indeed,  very  much  fear  that,  with  regard  to  Itsly,  liberty,  yir^ae, 
and  glory — all  magnificent  names  to  conjnre  with,-«-we  ahali  be 
obliged  to  say  (how  soon  may  it  beP)  as  was  said  over  a  far  groatoi 
and  far  bett^  man,  though  saying  that  is  not  saving  mn^,  vija., 
*'  His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ;  but  his  performaiioey 
as  he  now  is,  nothing." 

B.  S.  has  ably  ana  fully  shown  that  these  promises  hayonot  •ven. 
had  the  consistency  of  the  shadow  of  moonshine,  and  that^Sfapoleon 
has  been  the  enemy  alike  of  Italy,  freedom,  virtue,  and  glory. 

I  must  now  apologize  for  my  taking  part  in  this  dcoate.  The 
illness  (temporary,  I  hope,  and  brief)  of  ike  person  who  would 
so  ably  have  replied  made  it  requisite  to  gain  a  substitute.  On 
beiuff  applied  to,  I  assented.  I  am  afraid  there  has  been  litUe  gmia 
in  BUDstittttmg  for  the  fine  pen  of  E.  S.  J.  the  coarse  quill  of 

n-f,  OzoiriBarais. 
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WAS  SLAYEEY  THE  EEAL  CAUSE  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  WAS? 

AFriKMATIVB  ABTICLE. — IV. 

It  18  really  Terj  langHable  to  see  the  muddle  our  negative  Mends 
make  of  the  matter,  in  hunting  all  over  the  known  world  for  rea- 
•oof  for  the  American  war.  Not  that  they  are  short  of  reasons ;  by 
no  means  :  ther  "  are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries ;"  bot,  unfortn- 
Bstely,  one  half  of  the  reasons  neutralize  each  other,  and  the  other 
half  are  assumptions  or  falsehoods.  Allow  me  first  to  say  a  word  or 
two  on  the  position  of  M.  H. :  how  is  he»  or  anr  one  else,  to  find  the 
"'oaase,  or  oaoscs/'  where  he  looks  for  them  P  It  may  be  trite,  but  it 
aeems  necessary  to  say  **  causes  "  go  before  eyents,  not  after  them. 
How  he  came  to  imagine  thdt  things  said  or  done  years  after  an 
erent  took  place  can  be  reckoned  causes,  I  cannot  tell.  If  his  paper 
luid  been  called  *'  conseqaances  of  the  war,"  there  would  haye  been 
a  semblance  of  pertinence  in  his  reasoning.  What,  for  instance, 
has  the  100,000  men  that  are  to  be  sent  to  Ireland,  or  the  700,000 
Owtter  authorities  than  M.  H.  say  200,000)  slain  in  the  contest,  to 
do  widi  the  origin  of  the  war  P  If  M.  H.  wanted  to  hare  found 
tlie  cause,  there  are  two  things  he  should  hare  studied,  of  both  of 
▼hich  he  appears  to  be  profoundly  ignonmt  :— 

1.  The  growth  of  the  slare  power. 

2.  American  politics  before  the  war. 

But  there  is  a  grayer  charge  to  be  made  against  these  efiusions ; 
he  has  raked  up  from  the  worst  of  the  ribald  press  of  New  York  the 
most  atrocious  falsehoods  they  could  coin,  and  wishes  to  pass  them 
eff  as  the  exponents  of  Northern  opinion.  The  New  York  Herald 
is  well  known  to  be  as  much  Southern  as  any  paper  published  in 
Bidimond,  hating,  opposing,  and  maligning  everything  free,  whether 
in  America  or  England,  uladly  would  that  paper,  and  one  or  two 
othsfs,  hay^  embroiled  the  world  in  war,  if  by  so  doing  titoy  eould 
hare  saved  slayery  from  Northern  interference. 

ThB  English  Standard^  in  February  last,  said,  in  speaking  of 
the  rams  built  by  Mr.  Laird  for  the  Confederates,  "  that  tf  they  nad 
eseaped  and  ayenged  some  of  the  slaughters  in  Soutliern  towns 
by  destroying  a  few  of  the  fanatic  Massachusetts  or  New  York 
towns.  Englishmen  would  be  glad.  Now  if  I,  haying^  read  what 
the  SUadard  and  M.  H.  say,  should  represent  them  as  a  fair 
sample  of  English  feeling  on  the  American  struggle,  the  statement 
would  not  only  be  false,  out  slanderous ;  I  should  not  only  tibien  be 
^*  bearing  ialse  witness  against  my  neighbour,"  but  helping  to  set 
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nations  at  rariftnce,  instead  of  promoting  *'  peace  on  eartb  and  good 
will  to  men."  When  two  friends  are  in  danger  of  quarrelling,  that 
man  is  no  friend,  whatever  his  professions,  who  carries  cross  words 
and  hasty  remarks  between  the  two.  The  talebearer  is  justly  held 
as  disreputable :  to  represent  the  sayings  of  the  worst  and  most  un- 
principled of  Americans  as  a  fair  exponent  of  American  feelings, 
when  the  conduct  of  their  government,  reflecting  as  it  does  the  views 
of  the  people,  has  been  uxe  very  opposite,  cannot  but  be  eaually 
dishonouraole.  I  felt  thankful  tnat  "  time  and  space"  pulled  mend 
M.  H.  up  at  last ;  for  when  a  man  starts  on  such  a  desultory  course, 
and  with  such  an  animus,  the  man  would  be  worn  out  before  the 
subject  was  at  all  exhausted. 

lilow  turn  we  for  a  moment  to  B.  S». ;  he  has  got  hold  of  one  or 
two  fallacies,  and  although  they  have  had  considerable  support,  they 
are  fallacies  still.  We  are  gravely  told  that,  as  the  Southerns  were 
the  main  consumers  of  imported  goods,  heavy  restrictions  were  im- 
posed by  the  Northerns  to  compS  the  South  to  bear  more  than  its 
fair  shard  of  Federal  taxation ;  the  Northern  members  were  strong 
enough  to  ler^  enormous  duties  on  the  South.  This  stateaaent 
conveys  very  mirly,  I  believe,  not  only  B».  K.'s  reasoning,  bat  that 
of  many  others,  and  yet  it  is  assumption  or  falsehood  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  South  do  not  consume  the  largest  portion  of  imported 
goods.  The  South  have  never  (Carolina,  on  one  occasion,  excepted) 
objected  to  restrictive  policy  or  high  tariffs.  I  defy  any  man  to 
produce  an  instance  in  American  history,  of  a  high  tariff  carried  hj 
i^oi*them  votes,  except  the  last  or  Morrill  tariff,  about  which  I  shall 
have  a  word  to  say  by*and-by  e.  The  South,  and  not  the  North,  have 
passed  and  supported  high  tariffs.  The  South  have  been  the  party 
m  office ;  five-sixths  of  the  Presidents  have  been  Southern  men ; 
the  Southern  members,  with  the  influence  of  government,  and  the 
Northern  men,  whose  mercantile  interests  inclined  them  to  the 
South,  have  always  been  strong  enough  to  carry  any  subject  on 
which  the  South  nad  determined.  Witness  the  "  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,"  the  breaking  up  of  the  "Missouri  Compromise,"  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  to  all  of  which  the  North,  as  North,  were  strongly  opposed, 
and  all  of  which  the  South  carried  in  spite  of  them  ;  Oiere  were 
restrictive  tariffs  passed  in  1832, 1842, 1846,  and  1847.  With  respect 
to  the  two— 1832  and  1842 — I  need  only  say  they  were  brought  in 
by  Southern  statesmen,  and  supported  bj  the  influence  of  the  S[>uth. 

But  I  wish  to  be  a  little  more  explicit  about  those  of  1846  and 
1847.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  votes  by  which  these  laws 
were  passed  :— 

Tabipf  1846.  Tabiff  1847. 

North.  South.  North.  South. 

73  against.      64  for.  65  against.      63  for. 

50  for.  22  against  60  for.  7  against 

23  against.      42  for.  5  against.      56  for. 

So  that  if  the  North  had  been  left  to  itself,  it  would  have  rejected 
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tiie  one  in  1846  by  twenty-five  votes,  and  that  of  1847  by  fire  votes ; 
but  was  in  both  cases  overpowered  by  the  majorities — forty-two  votes 
in  1846,  and  fifty-six  votes  in  1847 — ^that  the  South  brought  to  sup- 
port the  obnozions  laws. 

How  unfit  men  mnst  be  to  write,  that  do  not  know  these  things ! 
and  how  mistaken  are  the  repeated  assertions  that  the  South  groaned 
nnder  oppressive  tariffs  forced  upon  them  by  the  North !  But  it 
will  be  said,  The  Confederates  say  they  want  free  trade.  This  brings 
QB  to  the  Morrill  tariff*  That  tariff^  was  passed  by  the  North ;  the 
Southerners  were  nearly  all  away,  hatching  secession  (or  rebellion^ 
more  properly  speaking),  but  the  Southerns  who  stayed  voted  for 
the  bill.  There  was  no  attempt  made  by  the  South  to  hinder  it ; 
nay,  more,  Buchanan,  the  traitor  to  his  high  office,  and  the  tool  of 
the  slave  faction,  not  only  did  not  veto  it,  but  si^ed  it  in  indecent 
haste,  lest  the  North  should  reconsider  its  decisions  and  the  tariff 
not  bec(»ne  law.  Why  P  Because  the  Sooth  saw  that,  secaring  the 
Northern  tariff*  as  law,  ihey  hoped  in  the  hour  of  England's  irrita- 
tion to  purchase  recognition  by  professing  themselves  free-traders ; 
from  staunch  protectionists  they  became  ultra-free-traders,  hoping 
bj  the  device  to  obtain  sympathy  and  support. 

The  English  people  genemlv  were  not  mercenary  enough  to  be 
taken  in  t£e  snare,  ana  the  onlv  good  it  did  the  South  was,  that 
it  formed  a  plausible  but  shallow  argument  for  men  to  use  who 
look  no  deeper  than  the  surface.  £.  It.'s  ignorance  about  slavery 
is  not  less  gross  than  on  the  subject  of  tariffs.  He  tells  us  that  if 
there  had  been  slaves  in  the  North,  the  Yankees  would  not  only  not 
have  liberated  them,  but  would  have  found  Scripture  for  its  sup- 
port. It  is  really  painful  to  suppose  that  this  was  known  to  be 
false,  and  yet  written.  To  take  a  more  charitable  supposition,  can 
it  be  supposed  that  B.  B.  does  not  know  that  when  the  States 
declared  their  independence,  there  were  slaves  in  most  of  the  States, 
North  as  well  as  South;  and  that,  since  then,  what  are  called  Northern 
States  have  one  by  one  abolished  it  and  set  their  slaves  free,  and 
that  twenty-five  years  have  not  passed  since  manumission  acts  took 
full  effect  P  Is  it  possible  he  does  not  know  that  the  same  '*  doUar 
worshippers"  (Yankees)  have  bought  all  the  slaves  in  the  district 
that  surrounds  Washington  of  their  masters,  at  three  hundred 
dollars  apiece,  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  set  them  free;  and, 
inrther,  that  the  same  money  lovers  have  declared  that  now, 
while  they  are  plunged  in  the  most  expensive  war  ever  recorded, 
they  have  still  got  money  to  spare  to  compensate  those  Southern 
men  who  wish  to  free  t^eir  slaves,  and  that  in  Missouri,  Alabama, 
and  Maryland,  they  are  taking  the  Yankees  at  their  word,  and  are 
beguming  to  free  their  slaves  and  claim  the  compensation  P  If 
B.  K.  does  not  really  know  these  things,  he  ought  not  to  write  about 
them ;  if  he  does  know  them,  he  ougnt  not  to  bear  false  witness 
against  his  ndghbour.  B.  B.  makes  some  remarks  about  slaves 
being  better  offin  the  South  than  the  North.  What  a  pity  it  is  the 
«]aveB  do  not  know  when  they  are  well  off*!  Did  anybody  ever  hear 

1864.  u 
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of  the  poor  misguided  black  fagitirre-skVe  who  willioglgr  wdnl  baek 
to  the  South  P  I  hare  heard  of  hunting,  of  i)loodhoiiiid8,  ahootiiig 
■with  buckshot,  to  kloe  without  killiuff,  of  negroes  flogged  by^inea 
on  horseback,  till  the  "nigger  fell  dead  in  his  traoks,"  mit  I. never 
did  hear  of  any  one  going  bade  South  disgusted  with  ficMdom  and 
the  North. 

To  any  one  who  believes  in  thogood  treatment  the  shireag^t  in  tke 
South,  I  would  commend  the  reports  made  by  Federal  anxiJpeotts, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  the  freed  black  men  who  hare  volun* 
teered  to  serre  in  the  Federal  army.  The  ibUowing  la  a  fetr  aampleT^— 
One>half  were  rejected  beeanee  of  inability,  ariaing  fWim/floj 
stabbing  with  knires,  and  biting  with  dogs  about  the  Toga  and 
and  not  one  in  fifteen  but  have  ihe  HHirks  of  floggiag.  Bmt  \ 
you  know,  surgeons'  reports  are  dry  reading,  and  it  ia  eaaiar  to 
draw  on  imagination  for  arguments.    Allow  me*  befbie  leaving  this 

Sart  of  the  subject,  to  glance  at  one  reason  for  ^e  rough  treatemnt 
lacks  sometimes  get  m  the  North.  It  does  not  aooonnt  for  all, 
but  for  a  g^reat  deal.  The  blacks  come  into  the  labour  mavket,  and 
underbidding  those  already  in  it,  lower  wagea  -generally.  I  may 
make  this  plainer  by  an  illustration. 

Thirty  years  ago  Iriahmcn  began  to  oawe  to  Bnglattd  to  reap 
wheat ;  they  worked  for  less  wages,  and  got  yienty  to  do ;  mm  few 
years  tbey  came  earlier,  and  offered  themselves  for  all  the  harvest ; 
they  got  bolder,  and  where  navvies,  bricklayera'  labourers,  ooal^ 
heavers,  or  Amndrymen  were  wanted,  there  were  they :  but  "RngVA 
labourers  resisted,  they  auarreUed,  fou|^ht»  and  hunted  them  in  the 
country,  refused  to  work  with  them  in  towns,  beat  and  ill-4iaed 
them  over  their  cups,  and  did  aU  they  could  to  diive  them  back 
to  Ireland ;  but  does  that  prove  the  Irish  to  be  worse  off  here 
than  in  Ireland  F  Certainly  not,  bedauae  they  •are  here  by  thou^ 
sands  now,  and  have  taken  entire  possession  of  some  departmenia 
of  labour.  Just  so  the  ill  treatment  of  the  negro  in  some  of  t^e 
large  towns  of  the  North  only  proves  that  working  men  are  selfiah, 
and  Southern  agonta  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  it.  I  need  not 
go  over  the  ground  taken  by  "  Nam  Der,"  but  onlv  jnat  point 
out  how  conclusive  it  is.    The  question  is,  What  is  tne*  oauae  of 

guarrelP  Who  is  most  likely  to  knowP  Why,  those  thatstraek  the 
rst  blow.  They  are  asked  why  they  did  strike.  There  is  but  •osm 
answer — plain,  simple,  mnmistaicable,  and  olear:  The  North  showed 
its  opposition  to  slavery  by  electing  a  man  pledged  to  abolition. 


Gould  anything  be  simpler,  plainer,  or  come  from  better  an^horitv  P 
And  the  main  reason  why  that  is  not  geneially  belieived  ia,  tiie 
friends  of  the  Soutii  know  that  that  reason  would  -getao  syHfiathy 
in  England  for  Southern  struggles,  so  half  a  doson  othw>  nanons 
had  to  be  manufactured  to  suit  English  tastes.  But  it  taasf  be 
asked,  Why  did  free  labour  and  slavery  quarrel*  albar  hnving^snb<^ 
•isted  together  so  long  P 

Because  slavery  had  grown  worse  and  worse  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  more  domsaeering,  eiacting,  and  Audacious.  'Fii^  j^en-mgo 
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ikfiery  WM  loc^d  upon  m  an  exceptional  ^ing-^a  something  that 
must  80<Hi  die,  a  straxige  visitation,  as  great  a  colamitj  to  master  as 
to  flkve ;  the  land  was  worn  oat  under  its  shifUesJ  cultivation,  and 
slares  beooning  worth  nothing;  when  two  events  ooearred,  that 
completely  changed  the  aspect  of  things : — 

1.  The  inventioa  of  spinning-jennies  and  power  looms  in  England . 

2.  An  immmme  tract  of  liuid,  suitable  tor  growing  cotton,  was 
obtuned  from  France. 

Thecnltivation  of  cotton  is  one  of  thoae  things  requiring  no  skill ; 
the  pdee  of  slaves  went  up,  and  slavery  took  a  fresh  lease  of  exist- 
ence. The  old  slflive  States  took  to  hrseding  and  rearing  slaves,  and 
tJie  north<-weBtem  States  were  able  to  pay  good  prices  for  them. 

But  oiavery  is  only  more  profitable  than  free  labour  upon  new 
ioiis  for  a  few  yeara,  and  then  only  to  raise  crops  in  which  the  labour 
em  be  done  in  '*  giuiffs ;"  because  it  costs  more  to  drive  the  slave 
than  he  is  worth  if  &e  labour  oaimot  be  done  in  gangs.  Cotton, 
tobteeo^  and  Tioe,  are  crops  of  this  kind. 

Tracts  of  land,  equal  to  Eurofpe  in  extent,  ha?ing  thus  been  ob- 
tained, suitable  for  these  crops,  and  a  safe  market  in  England  for 
iheproduoe,  slavery  became  again  profitable.  The  price  of  slaves 
went  up  from  £65  to  £200  for  *'  likely  niggers."  As  soom  as  it  be- 
came profitable,  it  was  discovered  to  be  good  and  commendable,  a 
thing  to  be  propagated  and  spread :  the  e(|nality  of  men  had  been 
trie^  and  faded ;  liie  "  patriarchal  institution,  older  than  the  law  of 
Moses,"  was  the  true  and  only  legitimate  basis  of  all  future  progress. 

An  examination  of  the  literature  of  the  South  will  bear  out  all, 
and  more  than  all,  I  have  here  stated.  Internally,  slavery  was 
modified,  and  made  both  by  law  and  eustan  much  more  severe  and 
faopelesD ;  the  laws  were  in  almost  evevy  State  revised  and  made 
more  rigid  and  stringent ;  fines  and  imprisonment  awaited  those 
who  taught  the  slave  to  read,  or  preached  to  him ;  every  shred  of 
right  was  taken  &om  him,  and  he  was  litefally  reduced  from  a 
haman  being  to  a  '*  thing," — or,  in  Southern  parlance, ''  property." 
Almost  inefiabie  difficulties  were  thrown  m  the  way  of  setting 
slaves  £ree  at  all ;  and  when,  in  very  rare  cases,  a  master  had  com- 
plied with  all  the  requisite  forme,  and  ^eed  his  slave,  his  position 
7as  little  or  no  better,  for  the  law  presumed  all  negroes  to  be  skves 
who  conld  not  pnove  their  freedom ;  and  if  the  parties  claiming  him 
coTildnot  makeffood  their  claim,  the  law  itself  sold  him  into  slavery 
to  pay  the  **  jail  fees,"  or  in  other  words,  for  trying  to  prove  his 
(reedom. 

The  atatisties  of  slavery  wcFe  studied,  and  long  discussions  ensoed, 
whether  a  mild  system  of  ti^eatnwnt  by  economizing  the  slave  or 
""  working  off  quick,"  was  the  more  profitable;  and  overseers  .asked 
and  got  wages  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  per 
head  they  cocUd  raise. 

But  the  South  found  itself  opposed  by  the  North  on  prtHeiple, 
and  the  North-west  on  policy.  The  North* west  said,  **  Slavery  uses 
the  land  up  before  it  is  half  populated;  it  finds  a  rich  soil,  and  in 
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twenty  yean  it  leares  a  desert,  and  raves  for  more  yirgin  soil. 
The  li^orth  said»  "  Slavery  is  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  Grod  and  man. 
The  North-west  were  " free-soilers ;"  the  North,  '^abolitionists. 
European  immigration  as  well  as  natural  increase  kept  adding  to  tlie 
power  of  both  these  parties. 

To  counterbalance  these,  numerous  devices  were  broached ;  the 
slave  trade  must  be  reopened.  I  know  that ''  Yancey"  denied  this 
in  the  Daily  News;  it  is  true  notwithstanding.  The  Hon.  W. 
Spratt,  of  (jreorgia,  says,  "The  first  reason  for  the  revival  of 
the  slave  trade  is,  it  will  give  political  power  to  the  South.  We 
want  only  that  kind  of  population  that  will  support  and  extend  our 
peculiar  institutions,  ana  there  is  no  other  source  but  Africa." 
Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy,  says, 
"  Unless  the  numbers  of  African  stock  can  be  increased,  we  may  as 
well  abandon  the  race.  Negro  slavery  is  only  in  its  infancy." 
Jefferson  Davis  uttered  similar  sentiments  in  Mississippi.  Goremor 
Adams,  of  South  Carolina,  in  his  address  of  1857,  aenounced  the 
suppression  of  the  trade  as  "  unconstitutional." 

A  Georgian  {>rofe68or  "  viewed  it  as  a  providential  diBpensation 
that  the  rich  soils  of  the  South  and  the  unused  muscle  ana  sinew  of 
Africa  might  thus  be  brought  together."  A  convention  held  at 
Yicksburg,  Mississippi,  1859,  by  a  large  majority  voted  for  its 
reopeninj^,  and  an  "  African  Labour  Supply  Association,"  with  the 
great  writer  "DeBow"  for  president,  was  formed.  Li  Arkaosas 
and  Louisiana  it  was  recommended  to  be  reopened  by  the  State 
legislatures,  and  in  Georgia  an  agricultural  society  "  offered  a  pre- 
mium of  25  dollars  for  the  best  specimen  of  a  live  African  imported 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Society."  And,  to  crown  all,  the  True  Southern,  a  Mississippi 
paper,  proposed  "  to  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  sermon  in  favour 
of  fr«e  trade  in  human  flesh. '  While  these  events  were  taking 
place  internally,  externally  the  same  objects  were  sought  by  other 
means,  such  as  "  filibustering "  in  Mexico  and  Cuba,  ruffianism  in 
£ansas,  duelling  and  caning  men  who  in  Congress  claimed  the 
right  of  free  speech  on  these  matters.  At  last  the  North  was  awaked 
from  its  guilty  dream  of  complicity  and  compromise  by  the  decision 
in  the  case  of  "  Dred  Scott." 

Bred  Scott  was  a  slave  whose  master  took  him  into  a  free  State ; 
he  appealed  to  the  laws  of  the  State  that  his  master  ^ould  not 
take  him  back  again  against  his  will.  The  law  decided  for  him; 
but  his  master  carried  the  case  to  "  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washing- 
ton," a  court  similar  to  our  Twelve  Judges :  they  decided  that 
iSbie  State  Court  was  wrong,  and  all  former  decisions  had  been 
so  too ;  for  that,  in  fact,  a  Southern  man  had  as  much  right  to 
faring  back  his  slave  from  a  free  State  as  a  free  man  had  to  tuce  his 
horse  back  from  a  Slave  state ;  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
"  property  "  in  slaves  and  any  other  property. 

The  North  started  up,  determined  to  curb  the  insolence  and 
audacity  of  the  slave  power. 
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SnppoBmg  ilie  deoision  in  Scott's  case  to  go  unquestioned,  a  slaye- 
holder  mignt  bring  his  slaves  to  Boston,  or  any  other  free  town, 
keep  them  there  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  then  take  them  back. 
Bat,  worse  still,  all  the  Lsuid  goyemed  at  present  by  Congress,  and 
not  yet  erected  into  States,  wonld  have  had  to  be  fought  for,  like 
Xansas,  before  j&eedom  wotdd  have  been  tolerated. 

A  new  party  was  formed  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery. 
They  contested  the  presidency,  and  lost ;  Buchanan,  the  nominee 
and  obsequious  tool  of  the  slave  power,  was  elected.  Nothing 
daunted,  they  strengthened  themselves,  and  at  the  next  election 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  chosen.  A  moment's  attention  to  the  princi- 
ples he  was  chosen  to  represent  will  do  away  with  much  confusion 
on  the  subject.  He  was  m  no  sense  elected  on  Abolition  principles, 
though  a  moderate  Abolitionist  himself.  Abolition  was  popular 
nowhere  but  in  the  Puritan  or  New  England  States.  The  party 
electing  him,  and  whose  views  he  was  pledged  to  carry  out,  were 
the  "  Free  Soilers."  Abolitionists  voted  with  them  because  thoTi 
too,  believed  in  "free  soil;"  and  the  extreme  principle  Lincoln 
▼as  pledged  to  as  President  was,  that  while  the  North  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  slave  States,  it  had  a 
perfect  right  to  prevent  its  intrusion  into  the  free  States,  and  also 
into  the  territories  not  yet  erected  into  States.  It  was  not  slavery 
they  were  opposed  to,  but  its  extension  into  other  places.  Hence, 
speaking  as  their  or^an,  Lincoln  said  truly,  **  he  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  interfenng  with  slavery."  lliis  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  no  mention  was  made  by  Northern  men  of  slavery  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war.  Slavery  was  not  treason,  but  taking  Federal 
forts  and  firing  on  Federal  soldiers  was.  Slavery  was  the  cause, 
hut  Secession  was  the  overt  act.  The  North  md  not,  perhaps, 
at  first  wish  to  put  down  slavery ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  rebeUion 
against  Federal  authority  that  stood  first  to  fight  with,  and  if  after 
eighteen  months  of  war  they  found  there  was  no  chance  of  settled 
P^ce  till  slavery  too  was  destroyed ;  if  they  found  out  (though 
late)  that  slavery  and  rebellion  might  be  more  easily  destroyed 
together  than  eitner  one  separate,  very  few  Englishmen  will  be  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  them  on  that  score.  It  is  no  presumption  to 
say  one  may  see  in  this  God's  own  hand. 

Here  is  a  system  potent  in  all  its  powers  for  evil ;  dehumanizing 
nan,  turning  the  creature  God  made  in  His  own  image  into  "  a 
c^ttel/' — ^a  thing  to  be  bought  and  sold,  taking  away  every  shred 
of  right  of  man  m>m  him,  fifiing  the  land  systematically  and  daily 
with  villanies,  atrocities,  and  cruelty,  with  pollutions,  sensualities, 
and  crimes,  compared  with  which  '*  Sodom  was  clean,  and  Gomor- 
nih  was  chaste ; '  then  filling  up  the  measure  of  its  iniquity  by 
claiming  Gk>d's  sanction  for  the  unholy  thing  I 

No  wonder,  grown  too  strong  for  all  human  correction,  with  the 
Bible  in  their  hand,  perverted  to  a  support  for  their  sin,  their  pride 
drove  them  mad,  and  in  the  vain  hope  by  war  to  perpetuate  slavery, 
they  have  themselves  killed  the  abominable  thing.    And  although 
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the  North  has  suffered  terribly  for  its  unholy  complioitgr  in.  the 
giowth  of  the  past^  purged  and  purified  by  sufferinir,  tibiey  will  yet 
oonquer»  leaving  the  deadly  upas  to  wither  root  and  braneh^ 

From  the  Mezioan  istomus  to  the  St.  Lawrenee,  and  from 
the  turbulent  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to-  the  shores  of  the  vaat 
Pacific,  shall  the  flag  of  staffs,  purged  firam  the  striper,  float  orer 
one  people,  united,  prosperous,  and  vbbb.  W.  E». 

KBOA.TIVB  ABTICLB. — IV. 

Some  of  our  readers,  noting  our  signature,  may  conclude  that  we 
have  a  predilection  for  negatives,  but  we  beg  to  afitoi  that  we  are 
influenced  only  by  convictions.  We  enter  upon  our  oourae  with  a 
loind  entirely  disengaged,  and  we  feel  disposed  to  put  upon  record 
sueh  sentiments  as  appear  to  us  right  and  holy.  We  shall  not  am- 
madvert  directly  upon  the  propositions  of  oar  antagoniste,  nor 
aceompany  our  remarks  with  irritating  striotuces ;  by  suoh  a'Oourse 
we  shall  appear  in  opposition  without  giving  justifiable  cause  of 
complaint. 

In  our  opemog  propositions  we  wish  to  be  as  penpiouous  aa 
possible.  Although  we  appear  in  the  negative,  we  must  here  note 
that  we  do  not  eountenance  slavery ;  far  otherwise,  we  woeld  urge 
on  the  heralds  of  justice  and  humanity  to  proclaim  the  freedem  of 
the  slave  under  proper  circumstances.  We  are  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  both  lap  and  religious  governors  have  exerted  their  power 
to  suppress  and  to  prohibit  liber^. 

Were  we  to  review  the  history  of  slavery,  from  the  issuing  of  the 
Bull  of  Pope  Eugonius  lY.  in  the  year  1440,  we  should  extend  onr 
remarks  far  beyond  endurance.  Since  the  publication  of  tbe  Bull, 
the  traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood  has  been  participated  in  by 
almost  all  nations,  and  the  cruelties  practised  upon  the  African  race 
have  been  most  barbarous.  We  do  not  subscribe  to  the  sentiments 
of  either  Hawkins  or  Sich.  We  consider  ourselves  as  associated  in 
opinion  with  Granville'  Sharpe,  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  and  others : 
whose  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  slave  are  imperishably  recorded  in 
the  glorious  pages  of  our  history.  The  species  of  slavery  here  spoken 
of  is  the  most  ostensible ;  but  there  is  another  sort,  of  a  more  latent 
stamp,  of  which  more  anon. 

Looking  at  the  different  aspects  of  this  abused  question,  we  think 
the  negatire  side  supplies  its  supporters  with  arguments  forcible  aa 
regards  number  and  cogency ;  and  we  attach  ourselves  to  it  through 
honest  convictions.   Let  Mr.  Cobden  say  what  be  will  regarding  the 

f  rounds  of  the  fatal  dispute  that  has  already  drenched  the  Weetem 
[emisphere  in  the  gore  of  her  peoples,  we  flrmly  believe  the 
designs  of  the  Federals  are  more  deeply  laid  than  the  generality  of 
people  imagine  ;  and  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  tli^  major  part 
of  our  readers  will  share  our  belief  in  some  degree.  On  the  sughtest 
examination  it  may  be  discovered  that  the  Federals  are  labouring 
with  a  will  to  circumscribe  the  commercial  limits  of  Southern  enters- 
prise,  fearing  that  its  unrestricted  exertions  will  swell  into  such  a 


mBgiiitede,  tiuit  the  Northern  power  wall  be  totally  eelipied«  Frank 
Piereo^  in  his  mwMigeto  the  house  of  ropTeteatativet,  aeolared  that 
tnydiuiiaiy  labourwaahighly.  needfal  to  the  jnrosperity  of  the  States. 
AiUioaehtheprawtttBl'esidenthas  notpiit  forth,  similar  aentiments, 
jet  we  oelieve  hie  measi^res  have  a  similar  tendency.  We  eonoeite 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  contemplates  that,  by  riveting  the  manaolee  of 
taxation  nponthe  lif^ht-oomplexioned  portion  of  the  Southern  popu- 
lation^ he  contnbntee  to  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  Northern 
States*  This  is  slavery  in  the  first  de^rse*  And  all  attempts  made 
by  the8outh  to  rstiovathemselyes  from  these  oppressire  burdens-^ 
which  iwlief  they  claim  as  an  equitable  right— have  been  met  by  the 
Fedstals  with  a  determined  opposition.  Were  the  Confederates  to 
be  aUowed  to  monopolize  sundry  commercial  privileges,  they  would 
at  QQce  take  from  the  Northern  resouroes  to  so  large  an  extent,  that 
its  exdiequer  would  soon  be  exhausted.  The  capabilities  of  the 
North  ere  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  South.  The  x>orts  of  the  South 
afford  in  every  respect  better  accommodation  for  the  issue  of  their 
own  prodnetionsy  and  the  receipt  of  imports,  than  the  Northern  ports 
do,  and  on  the  strictest  principles  of  justice  the  South  ought  to  be 
allowed- to  make  such  use  of  their  advantages-  as  they  may  require ; 
sad  ail  pvohibitoiy  restriotions  are  nothing  short  of  su  artificial 
8larery--4he  enslavement  of  States. 

We  do  not  feel  ours^ves  justified  in  commending  the  proclamation 
of  Mr.  Linooln  rempecting  the  oomnensation  offered  to  every  slave- 
bdding  Steto  for  rae  abolition  of  slavery.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
nothing  but  mischief  was  intended  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  issue  of  it. 
Begarding  ^e  extradition  treaty  mentioned  by  some  of  the 
sympathiMre  wtl^  the  North,  we  think  the  terms  are  much  ex- 
aggerated, in  order  to  strengthen  the  position  assumed.  We  cannot 
conceive  that  an  immediate  and  unconditional  liberation  of  the 
slavee  would  be  either  j  us  t  or  humane.  Thej  are  in  a  state  of  grossest 
ignorance,  deplorable  to  contemplate;  this  none  deny.  Then,  if 
sttoh  a  masa  of  ignorant,  and  pernaps  ferocious,  beings  were  flung 
npon  civilized  sooiety  as  an  independent  and  integral  part  of  the 
oommunity,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  the  resmt.  We  strena* 
onsly  maintain  tha#  the  African  is  capable  of  receiving  that  cultiva- 
tion required  to  oonstitute  him  a  respectable  citizen ;  yea,  we  have 
witnessed  instanoee  in  whtoh  have  been  produced  some  of  the 
noblest  ornaments  of  civilisation.  The  few  specimens  of  intelligence 
manifested  in  the  offspring  of  the  African  race  must  convince  every 
species  of  civil  soeie^,  that  they  are  worthy  of  other  stations  than 
to  be  chained  or  confined  to  the  ordinary  employments  of  the  slave. 
If  tbey  possess  no  ci^bilitiea  of  mental  cidtivatton,  why  release 
them  F  for  they  must  still  receive  the  same  treatment,  bond  or  free. 

The  blase  of  displeasure  ignited  by  the  publication  of  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin'*  impregnated'  the  minds  of  most  European  com- 
munities with  an  inordinate  degree  of  hatred  against  the  slave- 
bolder,  and  in  some  instances  misguided  the  votaries  of  freedom. 
But  we  should  be  very  ciroumspeet  whilst  we  are  traversing  tba 
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regions  offidum  ;  for  in  our  opinion,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  ])ab]ica- 
tion  waa  ex  parte,  and  deeply-  imbued  with  romance.  The  inyeati- 
gation  of  truth  requires  both  sides  of  the  question  to  be  heard,  then 
impartialitj  will  appear  and  decide.  Cruelties  are  inflicted  to  an 
enormous  extent,  undoubtedly,  but  eyery  slaveholder  is  not  a 
Simon  Learee. 

Had  sfarery  been  the  cause  of  the  American  war,  and  had  the 
Northerns  sincerely  desired  its  abolition,  why  did  they  not — follow- 
ing the  example  of  Great  Britain — agree  to  buy  up  the  sIatcsP 
They  hare  caused  an  expense  of  life,  treasure^  prosperity,  and 
human  feeling,  tenfold  more  than  would  hare  been  requisite  to 
redeem  all  the  black  population  of  the  South,  if  proper  and  intelli- 
gent measures  had  been  taken. 

We  fully  believe  that  in  case  of  Southern  indefTendence,  the  Fede- 
rals will  cease  to  uphold  for  any  length  of  time  the  ordinary  tenor 
of  political  dignity ;  and  of  this  they  are  so  fully  convinced,  Ihat  thej, 
at  every  cost,  are  prepared  to  risk  a  national  bankruptcy — ^which.  in 
our  humble  opinion,  is  staring  them  in  the  face ;  but  this  not  for 
fireedom  to  the  slave,  but  safety  to  themselves.  With  the  prospect 
of  another  year's  struggle,  at  the  cost  of  nearly  two  hundred  milhonM, 
they  may  well  exhibit  nerculean  efforts;  but  the  very  cost  is  proof 
that  it  is  self,  and  not  slaves,  that  interests  them.  And  in  order  to 
engross  the  attention  of  the  world,  the  Washington  administration 
have  raised,  as  a  pretext,  that  the  only  vieirs  held  by  Mr.  Lincoln's 
government  are  the  final  destruction  and  prohibitions  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  slavery. 

Although  we  have  freely  commented  upon  the  events  now  passing 
in  the  New  World,  and  that  the  designs  or  the  North  are  more  or  less 
tinctured  with  cruelty,  yet  for  humanity's  sake  we  must  refrain  from 
bringing  into  our  account  the  acts  of  baseness  and  inhumanity  that 
have  characterized  many  of  the  Northern  chieftains ;  yet  we  beg  to 
reiterate,  that  our  sympathies  are  excited  on  the  behauof  the  slave, 
and  we  will  over  maintain  and  defend,  both  with  tongue  and  pen, 
their  just  claims  upon  all  States  for  a  restoration  to  Heaven's 
choicest  endowment.  Freedom  is  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  the  off- 
spring of  man,  that  being  animated  by  the  "  vital  spark  of  heavenly 
flame,"  and  any  attempt  to  rob  him  mereof  constitutes  one  of  the 
basest  sins  extant.  We  hope  to  see,  at  i^o  distant  period,  a  revision 
in  the  constitutional  codes  of  all  communities,  and  the  insertion  of 
some  provision  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  this  much- 
degraaed  portion  of  society.  Although  the  condition  of  the  slave 
is  not  so  degrading  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  ancient  IU>me,  when 
they  were  ordained  to  shed  each  other's  blood  for  the  savage  pastime 
of  the  upper  classes,  yet  they  have  to  submit,  in  snndiy  cases,  to 
as  much  degrading  treatment  as  had  the  gladiators  of  Borne. 

We  opine  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  and  tenderness  of  heart  are 
not  so  much  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  slave  as  to  cause  him 
to  expend  the  blood  and  treasure  of  his  citizens  solely  for  the  un- 
conditional liberation  of  the  slave.  S.  F.  T. 
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CLASSICAL   STUDIES. 

Iir  these  utilitariaa  timeB  the  olasaieal  langoaffes,  and  their  utility 
in  edacatioK  the  mind,  have  given  rise  to  muon  controrersy.  On 
ike  one  hand,  we  hear  of  men  like  Sir  Bichard  Philips  conntmg  iiie 
hours,  days,  and  years,  which,  as  they  assert,  the  veriest  tyro  in 
these  kngoases  mnst  necessarily  hare  squandered ;  on  the  other 
hand,  our  public  schools  and  universities  countenance  and  require 
these  studies,  and  the  pens  of  |>rofound  scholars,  such  as  Arnold 
and  Clarke,  have  been  employed  in  enumerating  and  describing  the 
advantages  which  result  from  the  study  of  the  dead  languages. 

In  this  essay  we  do  not  purpose  to  bring  prominently  forward 
the  advantages  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  study  of  langoage ; 
nor  to  consider  the  objections  tiiat  have  been  urged  a^^ainst  Latin 
and  Greek  in  particular,  and  the  extensive  part  they  torm  in  most 
of  our  public  educational  institutions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  our  object 
ig  a  more  beneficial  one  than  that  of  merely  comparinff  the  pros  and 
eons,  of  a  controverted  question.  More  benencial,  oeoause  more 
practicable.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  ignore  or  think  little 
of  the  object  for  which  this  excellent  Magazine  is  mainly  intended. 
Argument  is  the  very  soul  of  intellectual  culture. 

We  are  already  convinced  of  the  great  influence  classics  exercise 
upon  the  mind ;  how  the^  widen  its  narrowness,  open  it  for  the 
zeoeption  of  much  that  is  pleasurable,  and  enable  it  to  grasp 
thouj^ts  and  subjects  that  would  otherwise  be  beyond  the  power  of 
most  intellects.  Witb  this  opinion  we  start,  and  expect  all  or  most 
of  our  readers  will  affree  in  sentiment  with  us ;  for  this  essay  is 
chiefly  intended  to  euibit  some  of  the  advantages  which  a  classical 
education  gives,  and  at  the  samd  time  to  inform  those  who  -  have 
been  neglected  in  youth,  or  who  wish  to  prosecute  studies  which, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  they  have  been  unable  before  to  pursue. 
Of  all  others  the  study  of  language  is  the  best  mental  gymnastic 
We  may  compare  l^e  mind  of  man  to  a  complioatea  piece  of 
machinery,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  brought  into  active  simul* 
taneous  exercise  by  the  study  of  a  language.  Mathematics  cannot 
elaim  this  power.  Their  in£[uence  is  umost  solely  over  the  reason- 
ing faculties,  and  this  often  to  the  neglect  of  all  the  others. 
Hence  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  profoundest  mathema- 
ticians are  non-literary  men;  men  who  have  no  appreciation  of 
poetry  or  imaginative  works  of  any  kind;  while,  on  the  other 
mmd,  classic^  men  must  necessarily  be  literary  men.  But  we  do  not 
purpose  drawing  a  comparison  between  these  means  of  education. 


It  may  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say  that  we  daim  for 
the  yery  power  that  mathematics  possess,  and  without  egotism  we 
are  fully  persuaded  that  we  are  able  to  prove  the  assumption. 
Classics  tend  materially  to  the  improvement  of  memory.  The 
memory  is  being  continually  sitored  with  either  new  words  or  new 
ideas,  as  well  as  being  exercised  in  recalling  And  depending  on 
what  the  student  has  already  acquired;  in  fact,  the  memory  is 
being  continually  e:K^rci8ed,.and  we  mi^i  aay?  epntinually  stcmd, 
either  with  words,  phrases,  ideas,  or  facts ;  for  who  is  there 
amongst  us  that  dow  not  find  aomelhmg  new  in  tho  hnndredLth 
xevision  ei>en  of  suoh  authors  as  Horaoe  and'  Thuoydidea^  Bl- 
ades* the  sekotion  of  words  and  idioms  wkioh  a  tnmslailor  u 
constantly  making  in  hie  own  languagfe  is  no  ineonaiderable — ^in 
&et,  it  is  one  of  the  besti-Hneanf  •  of  ezarAising  the  memory.  It 
draws  more  espeeiaUy,  if-  we  may  so  speak,  on  oae's  intmtm 
knowledge ;  aaa  exermse  of  Idiia  nature  is  the  mora  advAntageooSy 
in  that  it  improves  the  memory;  and  at  the  same  time  gives  f^peater 
facility  in  one's  own  mother  tongne.  This  brings  us  to.  what  ol 
itself  is  sufficient  toiindnoe  all  who  desire  a  eorrect  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  their  own  laaguai^e  to  study  those  of  the-  aneisnis. 
Many  modem  langnages  are  bamd  on  the  dead,  and  not  a  few  ars 
ibund  with  roots  and  word»  taken  from  these  languages.  Got  own 
hns  been  greatly  enlai^ed  and:  enriched  in  this  way«  We  need 
mention  omy  a  few  roots  to  show  how  important  it  is^  for  one  who 
wishes  to  understand  EngUsh,  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  tlie 
olaasicst.  "Fvomprnw  smAptuiium  we  have  two  hundred  and  ftftf 
words;  framplicOf  two  hundi«d ;  trcmfiro  andia^fua,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight;  ixom  spedo,  one  hundred  and  aeventgr-seveni 
from  mitio  and  ttutmtm,  one  hundred  and  seveofty-fonr;  from  teneo 
and  tentum^  one  hnndredi  and  sixty-eight ;  from  eapio  and  oapfum^ 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven ;  from  iendo.^JxA  iensum^  onehnadrsd 
and  sixlr-two ;  from  dueo  and  ducium^  one  hundred  and  fifty<4iz. 
Again,  the  Greek  tenrn  loj^$  (XDyoc)  gives  us  one  hundred  and  fifty* 
six ;  and  grapkein  (ygafuv)  one-  hundred  and  fifty *two.  Theso 
twelve  words*  therefore,  enter  into  the  composition  <UP  nearly  2,600 
English  words.    One  hundred  and  fifty ^four  Greek  and  LsAm 

Erimitives  yield  nearly  13,000  words.  If,  then,  as  we  have  shown, 
atin  and  Greek  enter  so  extensively  into  our  own  language,  surely 
a  knowledge  of  them  must  necessanly  enlarge  our  vocabulary,  and 
at  the  same  lame  enable  us  to  comprehend  many  words  and  terms 
that  would  otherwise  be  obscure  and  unknown.  But  mors 
espeoiaUy  is  a  knowledge  of  these  languages  useful  now,  when  ao 
many  technical  words  are  daily  and  hourly  oooorring,  both  in  books 
and  newspapers,  and  evon  in  ordinary  conversation.  Nearly  all 
seientifio  tennsare  derived  from  Latin  and  Greek.  Now  inventions 
are  g^ievally  designated  by  some  compound  from-  the  classaos; 
often,  we  must  acknowledge,  wretched  compounds,  but  nevertheless 
thev  obtain  currency  in  papers,  and  often  in  leading  magastnes 
ana  books.     Take,  for  instance,  the  long,  loud  sounding  word. 
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Fyrolechnifl*  Maoy,  ignomit  of  iU  derivation,  would  atue  and 
pozele  themselyes  over  it,  and  assign  it  in  tftieir  imagination  a  mean- 
ing  eqaal  to  its  size.  And  great,  wo  expect,  would  be  th«r  aatooisli" 
m«Dt  on  finding  it  to  sig nify  nothing  more  than  a  firework  maker  > 
(from  TTvp  and  rixvn).  We  oonld,  were  it  necessary,  quote  hundreds 
of  similar  instances.  But,  no  doubt>  not  a  few  of  our  readers  can 
maltiplj  inatanees  for  themselves.  Besides  these  advantages  which 
attend  an  acquaintance  with  the  classics,  it  possesses  a  tendency,  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other  study,  to  perfect  our  knowledge  of 
words  and  phrases,  by  obliging  us  to  consider  and  weigh  ia  our 
minds  the  niceties  and  exact  significations  of  the  words  and  idioms 
we  render  into  English.  Fe  w  can  imagi ne  the  power  classics  possesa 
to  produce  this  (of  course  we  are  now,  and  have  been,  spea&ing  of 
people  ignorant  of  these  Ittnguages),  and  fewer  still  can  imagine  the 
niceties  and  difierenoes  which  a  classical  scholar  will  discern  in 
words  apparently  synonymous.  How  invaluable  is  this  power  I  It 
enables  us  to  express  our  thoughts  distinctly,  and  to  give  exact 
deiinitaons  of  our  ideas  of  terms  and  propositions  that  may  need 
explaostion.  In  fact,  without  this  power  no  one  can  be  said  to 
possess  in  the  least  degree  an  accurate  knowledge  of  language  as  an 
i'xponent  of  possible  thoaght.  To  this  power  we  must  ascribe  much 
of  the  excellence  of  many  of  our  great  writers  and  orators.  The 
poetry  and  eloquence  of  Greece  and  Eome  were  the  delight  of 
^eigh  and  Falkland.  And  in  a  later  age  the  leisure  of  Pitt  and 
fox,  of  Windham  and  Grenville,  was  given  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
^cients.  Indeed,  we  may  say,  all  our  leading  political  men  of 
l&ier  years  have  been  great  admirers  and  constant  readers  of  the 
elauicsw  To  this  practice  not  a  few  ascribe  mooh  of  their  eminence. 
To  the  habit  of  translating  the  dead  language  into  their  own,  ex* 
pressing  the  thoughts  of  the  ancients  in  the  moat  correct  and  forcible 
way  in  their  power.  Fox  owed  his  copiousness  in  never  wanting  a 
▼ord,  and  Pitt  owed  his  facility  and  accuracy  in  always  having  the 
word.  Burkoi  too,  that  man  of  all  the  most  eomprehensive  and 
forcible  in  his  language,  was  in  no  small  degree  indebted  to  the 
command  a  study  of  Tjatiu  and  Greek  gives  over  the  words  and 
phrases  of  a  language  into  which  it  is  rendered.  We  will  mention 
o&ly  one  other  instance.  Our  greatest  historian,  aaid  the  very 
model  of  all  that  is  correct  and  energetic  in  composition,  Maoamlay, 
woa  golden  laurels  during  hi^  academical  career  at  Cambridge  by 
hu  superior  knowledge  of  the  classics.  While  we  say  that  an 
^equaintanoe  with  these  languages  afibrds  great  advantages  to  an 
English  reader  and  writer,  let  it  not  be  understood  that  we  think 
^t  to  become  a  good  English  scholw  it  is  necessary  to  leaom  and 
study  the  language  of  the  ancients.  By  no  means.  We  know  full 
well  the  copiouaness  and  sufficiency  of  our  own,  will  adequately  ex- 
preis  all  the  thoughts  man  is  capable  of  ever  conceiving.  Besides, 
uave  we  not  brilliant  examples  of  the  copiousness  of  the  English 
toagoe  in  the  immortal  works  of  those  minds  that  owe  little  or 
notbing  to  the  classics?    The  most  Uluatrious  of  all  authors,  even 
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Shakspere,  it  is  well  known,  had  bat  the  merest  smattering  of  these 
bmguages.  Bunyan,  while  pining  away  in  Bedford  jail,  or  safferinc^ 
the  profoundest  pangs  of  remorse  that  eyer  the  most  sensitive  mind 
conld  conceive,  and  while  penning  the  most  charming  and  perfect 
allegory  that  man  ever  penned,  was  utterly  ignorant  of  almost  all 
literature  that  was  not  contained  in  the  Biole  and  a  few  tracts. 
The  life  of  a  soldier  was  too  active  to  leave  more  leisure  than 
Cobbett  needed  for  the  mastering  of  the  English  grammar,  and  for 
writing  those  books  that  are  the  admiration  and  study  of  all  who 
seek  a  pure  Saxon  style.  Franklin,  too,  had  accomplished  much  in 
his  philosophy  and  writings  before  he  determined  to  learn  other 
languages  than  that  of  his  childhood.  Other  instances  could  be 
ffiven  to  show  that  a  good  English  style  does  not  necessitate  a  know- 
ledge of  the  classics ;  yet  it  is  our  opinion,  and  one  that  is  seldom 
denied,  and  often  affirmed,  that  the  study  of  them  is  conducive  to  a 
greater  facility  and  correctness  in  our  own  language. 

We  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  beneficial  effect  the  study  of 
ancient  authors  has  on  enlarging  the  experience  and  thoughts  of 
men.  Dr.  Arnold,  if  we  remember  rightly,  said  in  his  plea  for 
these  studies,  that  if  they  were  expelled  from  our  schools  it  would 
be  scarcely  less  than  depriving  you£h  of  the  experience  of  mankind 
from  the  creation  of  the  worla  down  to  the  year  1600.  It  would  be 
confining  their  views  to  themselves  and  their  immediate  predecessors. 
This  would  be  a  most  lamentable  circumstance.  For  the  mind  of 
the  Greek  and  Boman  in  all  the  essential  points  of  its  constitution 
is  our' own ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  our  mind  developed  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  perfection.  In  our  moral  and  political  views 
on  those  matters  which  most  determine  human  character,  there  is  a 
perfect  resemblance;  so  that  they  arrived  at  conclusions  which 
bear  upon  our  own  circumstances,  and  many  of  their  facts  are  of 
considerable  value  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  subsequent  generations. 

We  will  now,  after  showing  the  importance  of  a  Knowledge  of  the 
ancient  classics,  and  the  immense  advantage  which  a  study  of  these 
languages  gives,  both  to  the  writer  and  speaker,  add  a  few  practical 
directions,  which,  if  strictly  followed,  will  not  only  give  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  but  will  greatly  lessen  the  labour  of  ^c 
student  in  the  acquisition.  Our  advice  implies  a  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  as  far  as  the  syntax,  but  not  necessarily  beyond,  for 
rules  can  be  It'amt  in  reading  autiiors,  and  besides,  every  one  knows 
the  concords  and  a  few  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  roles.  We 
do  not  mean  that  the  rules  are  not  to  be  learned,  but  mat  they  are 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  a  learner  who  follows  the  plan  we 
recommend.  It  is  advisable  first  to  go  through  the  Delectus.  This 
must  be  done  several  times — in  fact,  till  the  student  shall  know 
every  word,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  book.  Then  he  should  proceed  to 
some  easyauthor,  say  Nepos  or  Virgil,  to  which  he  should  procure 
CKles's  "Key"  and  read  it  as  he  would  an  ordinary  book,  marking 
and  learning  every  word  that  he  has  not  seen  before.  After  he  has 
read  a  page  or  several  pages  in  this  manner,  let  him  take  the  text 
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alone,  and  trasBlate  it.  If  he  finds  this  impossible,  it  arises  from 
his  not  havinff  thorong^hly  learnt  the  words  from  the  key;  for 
in  an  easy  author,  like  either  of  those  we  have  named,  there  will  be 
but  few  difficult  or  unusual  constructions.  By  this  means  one  will 
save  considerable  time;  in  fact,  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  read  them  can  be  thus  obtained  in,  we  should 
say,  a  few  months.  Besides  this,  the  student  should  do  a  little 
translation,  with  lexicon  and  grammar,  without  the  aid  of  the  key. 
This  will  prerent  him  from  forgetting  the  rudiments,  and  insure  a 
sufficient  K)undation  for  a  more  extensive  reading  in  the  key.  Here 
let  us  strongly  recommend  repetition  in  learning  the  classics.  Let 
the  student  never  omit  going  over  to*day  the  work  he  did  yesterday, 
and,  if  possible,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  work  that  he  has  gone 
through  in  the  week.  In  learning  Greek,  we  of  course  recommend 
the  same  system.  The  Delectus  should  bo  thoroughly  learnt,  so  that 
when  the  student  comes  to  use  the  key,  he  may  not  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  language,  and  have  to  mark  and  learn  every  word.  i£ 
one  author,  or  pi^  of  an  author,  be  done  in  this  way,  we  confi* 
dently  assure  those  that  follow  our  plan,  that  they  will  have  no  mean 
kaowledge  of  the  verbal  part  at  least  of  the  lan^^uage,  and  will  be 
able  to  translate  ordinary  authors,  with  here  and  there  a  little  assist- 
nee  from  a  translation  or  lexicon. 

We  have  time  only  to  b&j  that  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  imper- 
fection of  this  essay,  both  m  the  matter,  and  the  manner  in  which 
that  matter  is  arranged.  Much,  no  doubt,  is  useless ;  and  much  of 
importance,  we  fear,  in  our  hurry  has  been  omitted.  Our  wish  is 
to  be  of  use  to  others.  So,  should  our  readers  be  unable  to  under- 
stand any  part  of  what  we  have  written,  or  be  desirous  of  further 
adnoe  on  the  subject,  we  shall  be  ready  and  most  happy  to  reply  to 
their  questions  through  the  portion  of  this  Magazine  which  is  set 
apart  for  t^t  purpose— the  Inquirer,  Elfisticos. 


Bemmiscenees  of  Scottish  IMe  attd  Character,    By  the  Very  Bey. 

E.  B.  EA.M8AT,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  Edinburgh. 
Familiar  Illustrations  of  Scottish  Character,    By  Eev.  ChabIiBS 

BooBBS,  LL.D. 

To  an  Englishman  the  ''gpde  auld  Scots  tongue"  is^about  as  un- 
intelligible as  Sanscrit  or  Chinese.  But  the  curious  fact  which  Mr. 
Grant  nas  noticed  in  the  preface  to  his  stirring  historical  romance 
of  "  Jane  Seton "  should  not  be  forgotten,  "  that  in  the  days  of 
Alexander  I.,  or  Bobert  I.,  the  dialects  of  the  two  nations  were  more 
alike  than  they  are  to-day*  Since  then,  the  language  of  South 
Britain  has  gradually  been  changing,  and  becoming  wluit  is  strictly 
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tunned  SnaUsh  ;  whtle^the  G^ofehio  dxateot  of  .the  North  fa  as  renmined 
pretty  mucn  the  'Same.  Hence,  the  Scot  can  read  with  ease,  and 
raJkf  imdsrstand,  the  obsolete  phrases  and  idioms  of  Ciiaiicer, 
Spenser,  Shakspare,  &c.,  main3r  of  whose  works  are  now  aloMist 
unintelligible  to  the  mass  of  their  own  countvymen.*' 

We  remember  once,  when  travelling  bv  coach,  that  the  driYer 
complained  bitterly  of  the  way  in  which  the  horses  had  been  shod. 
"Aw  end  shae  them  as  weel,"  he  said,  eontemptuously*  *'wi'  my 
een  steekit."*  "  I  sinpose  yon*  don't  know  the  meaning  of  that  P  ' 
said  some  one  to^an  JEngltsh  tourist,  who  was  looking  somewhat 
puzzled.    ''  Oh  no,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  I  oan't<Bpeak  €hielic." 

By  the  way,  those  whose  natire  tongue  is  Gkidiio  come  to  speak 
English  with  far  more  purity  than  thetr  Lowland  neighboors.  We 
do  not,  of  coune,  include  those  who,  not  haying  acquired  the 
English  lanfi^nage  in  childhood,  are  obliged  to  iranslaie  tiieir 
thoughts.  One  man,  talking  of  the  oomparatiye  eniness  of  obtain- 
ing education  now^-d&ys,  remarked,  **  Schules  are  {ar  qftemer  than 
tiiey  wur .  huig  syne."  lie  moet  surely  have  been  a  clansman  of  the 
aeigeant  who,  when  drilling  an  awkward  squad,  ezoiaimed  to  one  of 
its  members,  "  And  you,  Tonald  MoPherson,  stand  forward,  you're 
too  &T  pehind  pefore  I " 

About  regular  broad  Scotch  there  isapithinesa  wfaach.is  altogether 
lost  when  rendered  into  English.  Wnat  could  be  more  fonsible 
than  the  expression  of  the  workman  who  had  fallen  from  the  face 
of  a  quflorry  and  broken  both  his  ankles,  "  'Deed  an'  it's  a  merey  I 
wasna  knockit  a'  to  jai^  "  / f  Of  course,  only  a  Scotsman  can  really 
appreciate  the  strength  of  such  a  phrase. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  among  the  lower  orders,  that  he  who 
attempts  to  speak  less  broadly  than  his  fellows  must  do  so  from 
afiectation  or  vanity.  An  old  woman  felt  her  joy  at  the  return  of 
her  beloved  son  from  England  very  much  damped  when  the  young 
man  desired  a  boy  to  bring  his  baff  from  the  station.  *'0  man 
Hughie,"  she  exclaimed, "  dinna  ca't  yer  ba^,  but  juiat  ca't  yer  poke, 
as  ye  used  to  do."  There  are,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
who  take  delight  in  employing  phrases  which  Mrs.  Malaprop 
herself  could  scarcely  match.  We  may  imagine  the  amazement  of 
a  gentleman  who,  having  asked  a  peasant  his  opinion  of  the  weather, 
received  the  startling  answer,  '*  It's  dootfu' ;  the  sun's  in  the  wrang 
latitude !  "  The  besidle  of  a  city  church  was  describing  to  a  stranger 
the  manner  in  which  the  clergyman  entered  the  pulpit :  "  I  gang 
first,"  said  he,  "  wi'  the  Bible  and  Psalm-book,  the  minister  foUowin' 
at  a  respecifu*X  distance."  The  people  of  a  certain  country  place, 
out  of  a  spirit  of  pcditeness,  constantly  BpQk«  of  a  Mr.  Bain  as  ^Ir. 
Sone,  whOe  a  man  named  Kirk  was  not  unfrequently  called  Okurck. 

The  last  word  of  the  preceding  sentence  natnmlly  suf^gests  ideas 
of -an  ecdesiastioal  nature.    The  Scots  are  great  theologiaos.    They 

*  I  coold  shoe  them  ss  well  ivith  my  ey«s  shtit. 

t  Splattered  j«lly. 

{  CkMisiderable,  as  wAl  as  rc<ipee4fid. 
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eritioise  with  xuaoh  aeometi  the  d»coim8«  of  their  ministen,  and 
tote  (fmck  at  dieoovering  anything  which  sayoiin  of  vnaoiuui 
doetnne.  They  admire  a  pimwher  wheae  style  ie  Tt^roos  and 
eoeigatic.  John  !Knox  is  always  represented  as  if  going  to  jump 
oat  of  the  pulpit;  Dr.  ChaloMCs  beat  Itherair  like  a  prize-fighter ; 
aad  s,  eertain  liWng  diTiae,  aMce  fiunisd  for  his  yirulenoe  than 
kis  dbartty,  wriggles  and  writhes  like  a  saftke  in  the  grass.  Bat 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Scottish  clergymen  are  so  rigid  and 
itulsfe  as  ignorant  eancaturists  hare  desoribed  them.  "  A  mild» 
ktuaaaer  ana  truly  libeicd  way  of  looking  at  life/'  says  Mr.  Hannay, 
in  one  of  his  briiittant  "  Essays  from  the  C^tarierly  Review^^*  '^-j^to- 
▼ails  an  that  retterable  establishment,  whieh  was  graced  at  one  tinte 
by  the  preeide&oy  in  her  Assembly  of  Buchanan,  smd  at  another 
tune  by  that  of  Eobertson." 

Dean  Bamsay'e  "  Beminiseenees,"  and  Dr.  Rogers'  "Dlustra- 
tions,"  abound  with  anecdotes,  having  for  their  subject  the  mingled 
wnplioity  and  shrewdness  which  have  chaxucterised  many  ministess, 
botn  of  tibe  Established  CIrareh  and  the  vartous  dissentmg  bodies. 
Evety  rrader  of  "Guy  Mannenng"  remembers  the  sad  nuktte  of 
Abel  Ssmpeon's  maiden  eeEtmon;  how  he  could  not  proceed  with 
bis  discoorse,  but  stumbled  down  the  stain,  and  eret  alberwarda 
neeired  the  appellation  of  a  "stiokit  minister."  The  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  pulpit  of  another  very  absent«>minded  probationer 
WBS  also  attendra.  with  mishap.  There  being  no  liturgr  in  the 
Presbyterian  service,  our  hero  nad  written  out  the  needful  number 
of  prayers,  and  after  much  labour  had  got  them  off  by  heart. 
Now,  it  unfortunately  happened  that,  just  before  he  began  the 
seeond  one,  the  precentor  gave  out  the  intimation,  "  Bemember  in 
prayer  Jonathan  Jollv,  an  aged  man  in  distress."  The  reverend 
gentleman  was  terribly  put  about  by  this  announcement,  for  he 
could  not  by  -any  means  disoever  an  appropriate  place  to  introduce 
tbe  petition.  In  this  perplezitv  he  stopped  short,  opened  his  eyes, 
glared  around  him  in  perfect  despair,  imd  at  length  gasped  forth, 
"  The  person  who  is  ill«^I — ^I-^hope  ihe*]l  get  better !  and  went  on 
■gain  nom  the  point  where  he  had  steipped  to  insert  his  parenihe- 
tieal  request.  Upon  another  oceasieci  this  same  genaas  had  promised 
to  officiate  in  a  neighbouring  parish.  He  arrived  in  safe^  at  the 
ehnrch,  entered  by  one  doer  and  walked  out  at  the  other,  forgetting 
All  aboilt  bis  cfBgi^ment  I  It  is  but  light  to  add  that  he  was  never 
ordained. 

The  intereourse  madntained  between  the '  der^  and  their 
pvishioners  is,  generally  speaking,  of  the  most  fhendl;^  nature. 
And  we  ore  ^nxe  thai  very  rarely  indeed  do  the  floidui  in  reality 
breathe  eueh  pr ayef  s  ■  for  their  pastors  as  that  to  which  the  hero 
of  the  following  aaecdote>  unwittingly  gave  utterance.  "  I'm  sure, 
■IT,  I  diana  ken  hoo  to  repay  yon  for  a'  your  kindness,"  said  he, 
gratefhUy,  to  his  minister  "  0,*you  caa  attend  my  fumeral,  John," 
rei^ded  the  clergyman,  with  «  smile.  "An'  I  wish  I  saw  the 
invitatiofli  I "  was  Joha's  iapetuouii  respoiise. 
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"  I  could  point  to  a  conntryin  Africa,"  says  A.  K.  H.  B.,  ''where 
men  who  would  be  recognized  as  great  men  elsewhere,  are  thought 
little  of,  because  there  is  hardly  anybody  who  can  appreciate  them 
and  their  attainments.  I  have  known  there  an  accomplished  scho- 
lar, who  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Biafra  woula  be  a  el^ag 
(corresponding  to  our  bishop),  who,  living  where  he  does,  when 
spoken  of  at  all  is  usually  spoken  of  contemptuously  as  a  DoMiif  ii 
^corresponding  to  our  schoolmaster  or  cottage  tutor,  but  the  un- 
aignified  way  of  stating  the  fact).  Such  a  man  is  a  great  Greek 
scholar ;  but  if  he  dwelb  among  Africans  who  know  nothing  earthly 
about  Greek,  and  who  care  even  less  for  it,  what  does  it  profit  him  r 
Alas  for  that  misplaced  man !  Thought  an  ugly  duck  because  he 
lives  at  Heliopolis:  while  four  hundred  miles  off,  in  the  great 
University  of  Bia&a,  he  would  be  hailed  as  a  noble  swan  by 
kindred  swans ! "  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  such  is  too  much  the 
case ;  but  it  is  not  with  the  qualifications  of  these  "  misplaced  men  " 
that  we  have  at  present  to  do.  There  was  a  certain  schoolmaster 
who,  in  addition  to  the  terrors  wherewith  the  cane  and  the  tawse 
invested  him,  struck  additional  fear  into  the  hearts  of  his  pufiils  by 
the  wild  appearance  of  his  shaggy,  unkempt  head  of  red  hair.  A 
boy  having  oeen  guilty  of  some  fiagrant  violation  of  the  Dominie's 
laws,  '*  Come  here,  sir,"  cried  the  pedagogue,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
The  poor  youth,  trembling^  in  every  limb,  began  very  slowly  to 
obey  the  order.  His  tardmess  increased  the  ire  of  the  master. 
"  Quicker,  sir,"  he  said,  sternly.  "  I'm  awsome  fear'd,"  answered 
the  hapless  culprit.  "  And  what  are  you  afraid  of  P  *'  "  I'm  awsome 
fear'd,  bellowed  the  boy,  whom  extremity  of  fright  endowed 
with  courage — ''I'm  awsome  fear'd  o'  that  great  big  reid  heid 
o'  yours !"  How  this  reply  was  taken  by  the  "  Dominie  "  we  are 
unable  to  state. 

Scottish  servants  have  been  famed  all  the  world  over  for  devotion 
to  their  masters'  interests.  But  it  seems  that  even  amongst  them 
there  have  been  some  who  have  changed  their  avowed  opinions  as 
rapidly  as  the  Times  itself.  Janet,  the  cook  at  a  certain  mansion- 
house,  was  one  of  those  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
shared  in  the  alarm  conseouent  upon  Napoleon's  threatened  invasion 
of  Britain.  In  justice,  nowever,  it  must  be  confessed  that  her 
dismay  arose  not  altogether  from  selfish  motives,  as  her  chief 
vexation  was  the  certainty  of  the  destruction  of  several  first-rate 
hams !  Two  young  ladies  of  the  house,  who  were  fond  of  practical 
jokes,  took  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  cook  that  a  vessel  which 
had  entered  the  Day  was  filled  with  Frenchmen.  Having  thus 
sufficiently  appalled  her,  they  lost  no  time  in  concluding  their 
trick.  Each  of  them  threw  a  gentleman's  doak  over  her  shoulders, 
arranged  her  skirts  somewhat  h  la  Zoucme,  and,  shouldering  a 
musket,  advanced  towards  Janet,  who  was  feeding  the  hens.  She 
saw  them  coming,  but  her  trepidation  was  so  great  that  she 
did  not  recognize  them.  Nor  was  she  in  anv  degree  reassured 
when  one  of  them  demanded,  in  a  very  grun  voice,  "  Who  lives 
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here?"  "Sir  John  -—-/'she  answered,  humbly,  "a  real  nice 
gentleman!"  "A  nice  gentleman  1"  repeated  her  interrogator, 
angrily;  "if  Ton  say  tlukt  again.  111  blow  yoor  brains  out!" 
"  Mercy,  sirs !  '  she  shrieked,  dropping  on  her  knees  and  clasping 
her  hands ;  "  'deed  an'  he's  no  that,  for  he's  jnist  an  anld  black- 
guard !'*  How  horrified  she  must  have  been  when  the  plot  was 
leyealed  to  her,  and  the  character  she  had  given  Sir  John  was 
recalled  to  her  remembrance ! 

An  old  woman  was  abusing  in  no  measured  terms  some  children 
who  were  tormenting  her.  "If  I  was  you,"  said  a  bystander, 
slily,  "I  wad  speak  to  thae  bairns."  "Speak  to  them,  maister!" 
retorted  MaUy,  "  ye  may  speak  to  them  yersel',  for  they're  for  nae 
daeeni  body  *  to  speak  to ! ' 

The  cunning  of  half-witted  persons  in  furthering  their  own  ends 
is  sometimes  rery  ludicrously  shown.  One  of  these  "  innocents  " 
was  begging  a  &|entleman  to  give  him  a  hat.  "  Nonsense,  Jemmy, 
my  hat  would  l)e  far  too  small  for  you."  "O  but,"  answered 
Jemmy,  logically  disposing  of  the  difficulty,  "my  heid  *11  creep  in  !  ",t 
A  fiurmer  one  diay  saw  Jemmy  hastening  homewards  with  a  can  of 
whey  upon  his  head,  and  called  out,  "  Ck>me  here  till  I  shoot  ye," 
holding  up  a  gun  for  Jemmy's  inspection.  "  Na,  na,  lad,"  replied 
the  dutiful  son,  "  I  ha'enae  tmie  the-day,  my  mither's  in  a  hurry  for 
the  wh^."  Jemmy's  notions  of  geography  were  yery  limited.  At 
the  time  of  her  Majesty's  coronation  some  one  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  news;  "  O  nocht,  said  Jemm^,  "only  the  Queen's  drooned" 
(meaning  crowned).  "Ay,  whaur  did  that  tak'  place?"  "I  dinna 
ncht  ken,"  replied  Jemmy,  "  but  I  think  it  was  ower  by  the  New 
Oiumock  side,   which  to  him  was  the  end  of  the  world. 

We  shall  conclude  our  desultory  notice  with  an  anecdote  which 
we  have  ventured  to  render  into  rhyme. 


THE  DUMB  HEKDIOAKT. 


Oni  day  as  worth j  Mrs.  Brown 
Had  jnat  acnibbed  bright  the  floor, 

Sb  ttarted  aa  aha  plainly  hoard 
A  knocking  at  the  door. 

''Wha  can  it  be  aTa?*'  ahe  said; 

And  when  ahe  came  without, 
She  saw,  wrapped  in  a  tartan  shawl, 

A  woman  fair  and  stoat. 

And  fiom  her  neck  thg^  hnng  a  card, 
Which  this  inscription  bare:— 

''Khid  Christiana,  a  poor  female  help, 
OppnsMd  with  grief  and  caie. 


"  For  many  yeara  bygone,  dear  friends, 
She  has  been  deaf  and  dumb." 

So  Mrs.  Brown  waa  moTod  to  tears, 
And  in  ahe  bade  her  come. 

Some  honrs  she  kept  the  mendicant, 
And  gave  her  food  and  clothes ; 

And  when  at  length  to  go  her  way 
The  baggar-woman  rose, 

Kind  Mrs.  Brown — ^whOj  doing  good, 

Waa  erer  filled  with  joy— 
Propoaed  that  "  doon  the  road  a  bit" 

The  atnager  ^*d  conyoy. 


*  Ko  respeetable  person. 

t  Creep  m— shrink,  beoome  SDaUar,  as  wall  as  go  in  with  oantion. 
1864.  X 
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TSI  xsYisns. 


*'SmGoJ««t  y.oa(l9i«a8  oooldLUlkt*! 

Tfa«  woman  made  r^pl j ; 
And  then  she  sadly  shook  her  head, 
And  heated  »  biUer  sigh. 

«'Piiir  body!**  crie4  good  Mn.  BfOfrn, 
And  gave  her  sizpeace  mere . 

With  weeping  eyes  she  tamed  her  steps 
Back  to  her  cottage  door. 


Bome.toiiis  ««ppflr  etnie  Jolm  Bnwn; 
.  cJBm  whMi  him  the  Uit$r^ 
To  laterestjus  kumk  heart 
.  Thestpcy  QQiUd  notiiU. 

''^nf  hpotai.*ee,"jUii>t  hai«id, 
"  Shfriias  Uie&.dnvb  aaerlnQg? 
That's  what  I  ciaaariehtOBAV  oci,— 
'  There's  surely  something  ;Mrrang." 

**  An'  iioo  Jcen  I?**  qaoth  Mn-  BnwD^ 

John  answering  with  a  yell, — 
**  Te  misbelieving  worse  ilum  Tnric, 
.  SheteU't  me^sM  htown" 


Fwneral  Services  ;  on  'Occasion  bf  the  Death  bf.>the*'Ber.  Bichard 
Alliott,  LL.I).    London :  'H^rxnilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

SighjUbd  AjiUott,  LL.D.i  born  Sept  1, 1804,  jdeliTered-ihtf  i^- 
gregational  Leotnre,  1854,  chooaing  for  his  avbi&o^  *hV9fokcio^ 
and  Tbeolo^."  This.work  was  pubUAhe^Linl^.  .In  itmenUl 
and  .theological  Boience  are  blended  and.harnoft»edwi&  a  beanty 
and  power  sdldom  aohievfid.  .  It  eoneiata  ofifiA  ixilroduetofy  leotore 
stating  the.  oase,^ — that  Vv«&  inaepasable-  Delation  -^ziitB  between 
Psychology  and  the'  three  ecMOcea,  these  of  .Religion,  of  ^rodt'and 
of  Bevelation."  .  Leotore  II.  'treats  of  *<  Fsrchologj  in  Selalkm  to 
Beligion."  Ill/ and  lY.  show  ns  '*  F^ehologyiapi^ied  to.InTesti- 
gatioQB  respecting  God."  Y*  and  Yl.  disooss  tneqaeetion,  '*!& 
Christianit^jr  from  GodP"  And  Lectore  YII.  ooneems  itself  with 
"  The  Inspiration  of  Scriptwre."  The  whole  tref^WQ  Ja  intelkotiial, 
thonghtfal,  and  spiritual.  The  style  is  simple,  clear,  and  attractire. 
It  is  in  all  respects  a.trnatwocthy  book.  The  Author  died  on 
sabbath  morning,  December  20th,  1863,  at  Acock's  Gk«en,  near 
Birmiogham,  baring  held  a  pastorate  there  i  aa  w^  aa  a  .pcofeasor- 
stdp  at  Spring  Hill  College,  about  two  miles  nearer  &e  dbief  seat 
of  the  manufactures  of  t&t  oonnty  whioh— 

<'  The  heart  of  England  we  may  truly  call" 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  address  delsvered  at  his  giwre  in 
Nottingnam,  a  sermon  preached  before  his  people,  and  a  ^ceteh  of 
the  deceased  as  a  man,  a  preacher,  a  professor,  an  author,  and  a 
Christian.  Many  who  haTO  «ead  hiB  lectures  may.be  glad  to  know 
that  they  can  here  learn  what  manner,  of  pdlson  the  author,  was 
^  in  his  habit  aa  he  Eved."   .In  and  for  itselfitia  int^neating. 
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Cj^fi  ^apt. 


IS  THE  DAKO-GSBHAK  WAB  JUSTIFIABLE? 

in  1926»- which,  io-aa  pliin  worcU  u 
potaftlt^  ]pM?id«d  that  such  an  iacorpo- 
ratkm  sh«a]d  not  take  place.  The 
Gemiatt-  pevien^  gveal  aod  email,  have 
oonetautly  proteated  at  the  outrageous 
ooDdoot  of  DeaoMikiaDd  the  latter  has 
onlj  herself  to  hlame  if  matters  have 
■ow  come  to  a  enns,  and  if  the  wgnst 
eoDdiict*that  abe  has  puraaed  towards 
Sehleswig  haa,  atJaat,  hcooght  down 
veof  sauce  on  hc>  head.  Sohleswig  and 
Holstein  an  Gennan  states,  inhabited 
hf  Germans,  and  hew  can  we  wonder  at 
,tfae  enthnsiaatae  sympathy  felt  fortfaem 
bj  the  grsat  Geiman  nation,  and  at  the 
isdignation  which  Jias  been  manifested 
at  the  attempt  of  Denmark  to  incorpo- 
rate one  of  the  dachies  (probably  with 
the  view  to  amalgsmate  the  others 
also),  and  which  acttdnci  has  been  de- 
clared to  be  w^nstifiable  even  by  the 
best  friends  of  Penmark  ?  That  Aostria 
and  Prussia  have  been  somewhat  pre- 
cipitate in  their  action  may  be  admitted, 
bvt  that  they  had  a  good  cause  of  com- 
pUiot  is  also  pretty  generally  admitted; 
and  though  we  may  oensnre  their  in- 
decent haate,  we  mnst  not,  on  that  ac- 
ooontf  allow  onr  e^rmpathies  to  revert 
from  the  eanae  of  justice  and  faith  to 
the  oppressors  of  Sehleswig,  merely  be- 
oanse  they  are  a  small  Jiatioo^  while  the 
maintainerv  of  order  and  treaty  rights 
happen  to  be  numerically  the  stronger. 
-*-J.  G.  J* 

Bight  is  light.  States  mnst  not  be 
allowed  to  nee  their  imdgnificance  as  a 
flloak  for  their  violation-  of  treaties. 
Least  of  aU  mnst.'bn%iag  threata  from 
friendft,  prevent  the  great  powen  from 
.BMintaiaing  order  in  Eiirope.  The 
Danes  sought  to  incorporate  the  duchies 
unlawfully,  and  war  was  justified  by 
^OwirMthlessnefs.— T.  B. 


Brihe  "Ht^B^-Gtrman  War,"  I  pre- 
sume ta  « meant  theihortiUtiea  which 
hava  aasned  npon  the  action  taken  by 
the  two  gyaat  Gennaa  powers  in  lela- 
tion  to  Sabkiwig.  This  action  has 
been  BDobaondevBed  in  England,  and 
stt  the  UaiBa  haa  been  east  upon*  Ana- 
tzia  and  I^roaaia  iev  the  state  of  things 
that  haa  eeme  ta  paaa.  Now,  in  my 
opfawBy  tho'  Uame  onght,  la  the  £rst 
instance,  ta  rest  almost  entirely  with 
Dounark,  or  tharulera  of  that* country, 
who  have,  by  thehr  unwise  and  onjasU- 
£able  oanduct  pro^raked  and  rendered 
aaaixiidable  the  preaent  lamentable 
contest.  SeUflBwig  is  aot^  and  never 
wa%  -an  integral  part  of  .the  Danish 
iMnarchy  )'the  people  of  tha  duchy  are, 
by  hr  the,laigeat.part»  of  a  German, 
aoief  n  Dunbh  origin;  and  hava never, 
from  time.. almost  inunemorial,  been 
suTthing  else  than  an  independent 
sovereignty  under  the  rale  of  a  duke 
of  Iheir  awn,  who  haa  been»  for  the  last 
500  yuan,  also  the  King  of  Denmark. 
It  haa  been  stipniaied  again  and  again, 
in  trentina  without  munbar,  that  under 
no  eiraaiatanaes  should  Sehleswig  be 
aeorporated  iota  the  Danish  monarchy ; 
and  though  attempts  have  been,  from 
time  ta  time,  made  by  the  reigning 
eevereigna  of  9eumaric  to  set  those 
poBtive  stipulations  aaide,  they  have 
not)*  until  .last  year,  bean  auccesaful. 
The  now.lamoua  Constitution  of  Mo- 
vamber  last,  that  haa  boen  the  oause  of 
all  the  blood  that  haa  been  ahed,  and 
which  virtually  inoorporated  Sehleawig 
with  Denmark,  was  net  anly  formef 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  tbe  people 
whose  welfare  it  affected,  but  was  a 
direct  violation  of  the  treaty  obligation 
that  Dounark  had  entered  into  forthe 
last  lima  in  1852,  and  for  the  first  time 
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THE  TOPIC. 


Kboatiyb. 

The  war  now  raging  between  the 
Danes  and  Germans  mnat  appear  to  all 
who  will  giTe  an  nnbiaaaed  opinion 
an  unwarrantable  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  latter.  To  enter  fnllj  into 
the  details  of  this  question  would  take 
more  space  than  is  allowed  in  the  Topic 
But  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  many  points  upon  which  the  Danes 
have  yielded  at  the  instigation  chieflj 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  haste  whi<^ 
the  Germam  powers  hare  displayed  by 
not  allowing  the  Danes  an  opportunity 
of  fairly  and  constitutionally  consider- 
ing  their  demandS|  I  think  we,  as  Eng- 
li^men,  cannot  but  sympathize  with 
those  brave  people  who  have  to  contend 
with  such  overwhelming  numbers.  It 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  with  respect  to  the  intentions 
of  Prussia,  who  appears  to  be  the  ruling 
power  in  this  unjustifiable  war.  Either 
a  desire  to  have  the  duchies  incorpo- 
rated with  her  own  dominions,  and  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  her  by 
the  addition  of  such  an  extent  of  sea- 
coast,  enabling  her  to  better  compete 
with  other  European  naval  powers;  or 
to  escape  internal  tumults,  which  were 
on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  by  reason  of 
the  king's  unconstitutional  government, 
seem  to  me  the  most  probable  reasons 
for  her  conduct  Austria,  however 
much  against  her  inclination  and  in- 
terests, was  obliged  to  keep  pace  with 
Prussia,  if  she  wished  to  retain  her 
position  as  one  of  the  chief  powers  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation.  Surely 
Europe  will  not  calmly  look  on,  and 
allow  the  Germans  to  proceed  further 
with  this  most  unjust  war  against  the 
Danes,  but  will  take  such  steps  to 
have  the  treaty  of  1852  carried  out,  as 
will  guarantee  the  independence  of  the 
kingdom  of  Doimark  intact — ^H. 

No.  Deomcrk  governed  the  duchies 
justly  and  fairly;  she  made  no  attempt 
to  oppresB  the  German  nationality,  ex- 
cept in  at  far  as  rerdutiooary  agitation 


caused  her  to  act  in  self-defence;  the 
great  bulk  of  her  subjects  were  perfectly 
contented  with  her  rule,  and  were  only 
led  by  professional  grievanee-moogers 
to  Imagine  that  they  were  oppressed. — 
Melsam  Airau. 

It  is  not  justifiable.  Recent  ewnta 
plainly -prove  it  The  Germans  were 
anxious  to  place  the  Duke  of  Aogus- 
tenburg  on  the  throne  of  Sohleawig- 
Holstdn,  which  was  unjustifiable,  be- 
cause legally  he  had  no  right,  and  by 
tiie  Treaty  of  London  it  was  settled 
that  Prince  Christian  should  rule  over 
them  at  the  death  of  Frederick  VIL 
They  accordingly  demanded  of  the 
Danish  Government  the  withdrawal  of 
the  November  constitution.  The  Dan- 
ish Government  requested  a  delay  of 
about  three  weeks  or  a  month  to  as- 
semble the  Rigsraad  (the  representatives 
for  the  people;  to  consult  their  wishes. 
Strange  to  say,  this  reasonable  demand 
was  refused,  and,  as  a  further  piece  of 
injustice,  they  sent  an  army  to  xnvmde 
the  provinces.  Nothing  was  now  left 
to  the  Danes  but  to  resist,  by  ibroe  of 
arms,  the  progress  of  these  invmders. 
This  they  attempted  to  do,  but  were 
soon  obUged  to  retreat  The  Austriaiis 
and  PruMians  have  committed  another 
injustice;  they  have  stepped  into  purely 
Danish  territory,  but  have  since  with- 
drawn their  forces.  This  act  only  too 
plainly  shows  their  real  dgeet  in  in- 
vading  these  provinces.  It  Is  now 
pretty  generally  known  that  the  Proa- 
sians  are  anxious  to  place  the  Duke  of 
Oldenburg  on  the  throne.  The  Ger- 
mans are  anxious  to  annex  the  provinoes 
to  their  own  country,  and  the  Pmsaiaiis 
to  place  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg  on  the 
throne,  so  that  possibly  the  result  will 
be  a  war  between  thenuelveB.  The  in- 
justice of  tiie  act  is  in  the  attempt  to 
phMS  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  on  the 
thztme,  and  trying  to  annex  it  to  Ger- 
many, wfaieh  it  is  plam  th^y  wiah  to 
do.— L.  B.  BoSTOir. 


THX  IHQUXBBli 
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QlTMTIOlIB   BBQVIBIHO  AlTOWBRB. 

442.  Who  we  the  chief  writers  on 
the  phUoeophj  of  hietorf  ?— Q.  T. 

443.  Hm  any  reply  been  written  to 
the  ramarks  of  Bishop  Ooleneo  on  the 
dehige?  and  if  so^  by  whom?  nbder. 
what  title?  by  whom  published?  and  at 
what  price?— AiiBXAimnt. 

444.  A  new  subscriber  wonld  be 
veiy  gratelnl  if  any  of  jronr  talented 
ooQtribntors  would  give  some  iilstruo- 
tiflDs  as  to  the  beet  mode  of  maldog  a 
profitable  use  of  Bogets'  *' Thesaurus 
of  Eogtidi  Words  and  Phrases/'  and 
Cnbbe's  "*  English  Synonyms  ;"  also 
the  most  ^xeot  method  for  aoquiring 
fidfity  and  accuracy  in  original  com- 
poDtian. — L.  P. 

445.  When  was  the  present  system 
of  preaching  from  a  text  introduced? 
Can  any  gentleman  give  some  account 
of  the  iMde  of  preaching  previously 
fidkmed,  and  of  the  causes  and  process 
of  tiie  change  which  has,  as  I  assume, 
tikeo  place?— &  8. 

446.  Theserrantsof  thehigh  priest, 
before  whom  Christ  was  brought,warmed 
thsoselTes  at  a  fire  of  coals.  Does  the 
word  translated  ooo&  in  our  Torsion 
Bignify  such  material  as  we  commonly 
tenn  ooab?  and  if  it  does,  whence  did 
they  obtain  thor  coals?— S.  & 

AnWXBS  TO  QUSSTIOSB. 

424.  I  do  not  think  so;  but  there 
en  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  book 
wonU  be  highly  intsfesting.  In  the 
oesntime,  and  as  a  substitute,  G.  W.  C. 
might  find  a  good  deal  of  the  material 
vhieh  would  go  to  make  up  sudi  a 
Wok  in  Goosinsi'  "History  of  Philo- 
■opby,**  Guisot's  <*  OiriHaation,''  Mas- 
heim's  <<  Church  History,''  Mackintosh's 
"History  of  Moral  Philosoi^y,''  and 
Uni's  **  PoUtieal  Sotmomy.**  I  do  not 
think  oQDseience  has  made  a  good 
fignn  in  history.    The  work  you  sug- 


gest seems  one  especially  suited  to  the 
genius  of  Prof.  Charles  Kingsley.— 
A.  A.  R. 

426.  Tour  *'  notes  and  queries  '*  are 
not  meant  to  gamer  up  the  odds  and 
ends,  and  scraps  and    curiosities   of 
reading  or  thought,  but  hare  a  prac* 
tical  aim,  and  I  think  the  question  of 
**An  Intending    Candidate"   a   very 
suitable  one  for  your  columns.    **  Win- 
ter "  was  brought  from  Scotland  in  the 
author^s  pocket  in  1726,  as  his  only 
resource  for  making  a  beginning  in  lift 
in  the  metropolis.    It  was  sold  at  a  low* 
price  to  Mr.  Millar,  bookseller,  Strand, 
and  almost  fell  stillbom  fifom  the  press. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Comp- 
ton,  who  took  no  notice  of  the  author 
till  Aaron  Hill  nudged  his  soul  by  some 
Terses  addressed  to  Thomson,  published 
in  a  newspaper,  regarding  the  neglect 
of  literary  worth  by  pecuniary  wealth. 
He   then  gare  him  £21.      Thomas 
Whately,  the  Shaksperian  critic,  uncle 
of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  by 
his  judidons  appreciation  of  the  tident 
it  showed,  brought  it  first  into  public 
fiiTour,  and  induced  the  heart-fainting 
author  to  proceed.    To  study  "Wmter'' 
thoroughly,  I  would  recommend    the 
careful  perusal  of  the  whole  poem  first, 
then  a  more  searching  and  InquisitiTe 
reading  of  it  paragraph  by  paragraph ;  in 
the  latter  reading,  erery  word  5ie  pecu- 
liar shade  of  whose  signification  does- 
not  strike  the  mind  instantly  ought  to 
be  marked,  as  ought  also  all  the  words 
which  seem  to  be  employed  in  unusual 
senses.    A  third  perusal  should  now 
be  taken^  dictionary  in  hand.    ETCiy 
word  marked  in  the  former  readings,  or 
otherwise  remarkable,  should  be  dili- 
gentiy  looked  up,  and  the  yarious  mean- 
ings should  be  read  into  the  poem,  to 
see  which  most  effectively  fills  up  the 
sense  and  satisfies  the  mind.   All  words 
ittdioatiTo  o^^aatural  phenomapa  shouH 
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be  tboughtfally  noted,and  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  gained  by  consolUng 
the  worka  of  pbysical  geography  issaed 
by  Wittich,  Beid,  Hngbes,  Page,  Gbyot, 
&c.,  ought  to  be  acquired.  The  use  of 
Beid's,  Oswald's,  or  Richardson's,  or 
any  other  et  jmoiogical  diotiooary,  wonld 
greaUy  enhance  t£e  plescore^  a*  well  as 
the  accaracy  and  interest  of  these- 
studies.  J^storioal,  mytbological,  or  < 
literary  allusions  would  also  require 
attention.  If  the  student  is  well  read 
in  contemporary  poete,  ha  should  care- 
fully mark  similarities  of  phrase  and 
diction,  and  differeneee  between  older 
writers  and  modem  ones. 

SynonymouSi  or  seeoungiy  synony- 
mous words,  require  great  «are,  e.^., 
^^fvrmtnling  tempest  hrmo9d"  line  1^ ; 
**  bummg  stroog,  not  vainly  blatang,'* 
34;  "the  wanderers  of  heaTen,"  80; 
and  "  the  feathered  people,**  87;  "  the 
turbid,  flaotuatlng^  air,"  126;  and  the 
words  main,  deep,  brine,  wavety  monn- 
tun-blllows,  surge,  the  howling  waste 
of  mighty  waters,  155 — 166.  Pecu- 
liarly felicitona  terms  demand  extra 
attention, — as,  funiliar,  255;  disaa- 
tered,  279;  officious,  311;  foiled,  bog, 
gambol.  622;  sallies,  710;  £reakt,814; 
marbled,  857 ;  &o. 

To  aaeor  two  of  the  lesaobTious  histori- 
cal allusions  we  may  here  supply  a  key. 
Lines  359— -388  refer  to  the  jail  com- 
mittte  appointed  in  1729,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  affected  Howard's  efforts 
to  bring  "  every  man  within  the  reach 
of  right;**  on  Soeratetf  439,  see  British 
Controvm*tialist,  July,  Oct*,  and  Nov., 
1860;  Solo»i  446,  the  Athenian,  and 
Lycurgus,  453,  the  Spartan  legislator; 
455 — 158  refer  to  Leonidas,  King  of 
Sparta;  Arlstides'  (459)  habghty  rival, 
464,  was  Themistoeles,  of  whom,  as  well 
as  Cimon,  466,  Timoleon,  474,  "the 
Theban  pair,"  ie.,  Epiminundas  and 
Pelopldas,  476,  Phocton,  481,  accounts 
will  be  found  in  Cornelias  Nepos.*  Agia, 
King  of  Sparta  (b.  c.  244—240);  Ara- 
tns,  491,  an  AiiafasBaa  geoeral;  Philo- 
pemen,  494,  also  a  gtaeral    of  the 
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Achssan  league.    ''The  public  fiather 
who  the  private  qneUed,"  507,  was 
Lucius  Junius  Brutus.    "  Thy  willing 
victim,   Cafthkge,"   573,  is  Begulna; 
Tully,  521,  is  Cicero;  whose  life  has 
just  been  written  by  Forsyth.     For 
Cato,  523,  read  Addison's  play  &  and  lor 
Brutus,    524,    Sbakapere's    **  Jnliw 
Ciasar;"  "  Msntun^awata,"  532,  Vif|^$ 
*'Tb»   British    Muse,"    535,    Milton 
Notice  DarkUag^y  Hammond,  <555,  » 
weakling  traDsfesep  of  TibnUaa  iat» 
English  veroe  ■  once  popular,  now  for- 
gotten.   Monimia,  647,'and  Belviderak 
648,  are  the  heroines  of  Otway*s.plaj%< 
"The    Orphan,"  and    '^Veniee    Pm- 
served."      BevU,  655,  is  the  hero  of 
Steele*a  "  Conscious  Lovers."    Cheater- 
field  is  the  autfaos  of  the  **  Lettets," 
edited,  1845,  by  his  descendsnt^  Loci 
Stanhope.    "  The  Britons  fate,^  925, 
is  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  arctic 
explorer,    died     1553.       "  Immortal 
Peter,"    955,   is    the    Great;     "  Ths 
frantic  Alexander  of  the  North,"  980»> 
Charles  XLL;    Othman's   '^  Shriokiag 
sons,"  981,  the  Turks.    Many  iliustrar- 
tive  passages  will  be  found  in  Pope's 
"  Temple  of  Fame.**— R.  M.  A. 

438.  Capital  pwdthsneiUt  have  long 
been  the  topics  of  debate  amoag  think- 
ing men.  A  pkHaaophical  defence  of 
such  punishments  has  just  been  iasiied 
in  Paria  and  Naplea  by  A.  Vera,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  the  latter  city,  but  well  known  in 
England,  where  he  lived  for  a  Itmg 
time,  as  author  of  '^ An. Inquiry  into 
Speculative  and  Experimental  Science, 
'*The  Logic  of  Hegal,"  &o.  "La 
Pena  di  Morte  "  (The  Penalty  of  DeatL) 
has  been  written  in  anticipation  of  an 
earnest  discussion  of  the  whole  qne»- 
tion  which  is  to  occupy  the  Italian 
parliament.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
this  tract  w|ll  shortly  be  tranalatsd 
into  English.  Lord  Hotham  has  rfr- 
oently  issued  a  work  on  the  puniiiii- 
meat  of  death.  '  ''Two  Orationa against 
taking  away  Human  Life  under  A^y 
Circumstaoces,"  by  Thosuw  Ooopsr, 
author  of  *'The  Purgatoiy  of  Suieidiss," 
are    liBrvid,    eanuiti    aod    powsiM 
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prolnlv^agaiiHt  tbt  p«Mlt]fn  of  Mttk 
Tb0  qoMlioii'  it  :'|nroinnidif  diajomd 
by  JflNttf  Bcmteai  In  tOMyftm  itolmM* 
of  tb*  MilM«id  4dltiM''<»f'  hirwOTfca, 
luder  thi  hMd, "  Pri&eMct  «r  Peaftl 
Ltw,"  pp^  3C8--560:    The  If arqois  of 
B«0«ui»'g  irailr  oa'«iiiiM  andpunish- 
meUft,   piMUiid'  cxietfy  a  entury 
ago  (1764),  a  tranlMlob  of  which, 
vitii  aoonmiflfltitT,  said  to  bo  hy  Vol- 
tain,  app«»fd  in  1766,  ia  my  poioM 
in  it!  atgalioo*  of  th^dghl  and  benailt 
of  eapHal  pnniahiMBt     Sir  Samuel 
fi()miU7*fiofit)^ooflIadaa*ft**ThoiigiiU 
OD  SaMQttvo  Jnotioo,''  which  takof  iho' 
oppoRBg  view,  and  onfutw  the  newi 
ud  tbo  figkCiMBB  of'  this  penattj,  had> 
t  great  -cftct  in  aoftmin^'th^  legal 
ptuBsfangntg  inthia  eontrf.      Both 
worfca   onglit  to   be   read.      Victor 
Hugo  $adi  Louis  Bliow  ara  both  op*i 
pMd  to  oapita)  pnniahmtnli^  as  are' 
Chiriia  Di8lBbna,^i>oiif;las  Jerrold^  and 
Thsohawf.      If     tho     **  Lattot^day* 
PuBphlets"-  of  Thofefli  Carlyle  «re 
sot  to  ba  rigardid,  as  we  oAm  thbk 
th«y  aroy*  «a  apeelnMoa   of  Sooratia 
imjf  ha  iwoald  tfl!iM^  to  te  Bamed — 
to  oar  sortMr-^aafDOfftha'advocatei  of 
captal  paoUmuAib.  ^  Tho  'best:* works 
on  the  thoorf  of  :p8lkiibntfnte  betides 
tliooe  already  naftned'  <^are    VoltAk«*s 
"GomaNBtaryon  BoeOariaj^  Astoine 
Semn^  **  DisMiifsa'  aot  thoAdailafs^ 
tiation-  of  Oriaiinia*  Jnstiso,^  Mably's 
"PrineipliO'^f  Law,"  KdbteMittiev^ 
''Spirit  <tf'Lawi^«'  Boqssim*s.  •«  Sodal 
Cootnst,"  Boasi^  "  Tieattsaon  Penal 
Bights^"  Adolpfas  and  Hdlia's  **  Theory 
of  a  Penal  Oodo,**  Edw«f4  Litingstoii*s 
"Bapotton  the  Plan  of  a  PsifahGode^^ 
Anatb's  **  Joiiipnideoee."    T^  ^es>^ 
tioa  of  capital  ptudshnlefl*  Is  th  A  dis- 
CQEBod  in  the  "  Peony  Ojvlopiedia,*' 
8.V.  fmomt^^Iki^i^  is  unqnestion- 
ably  the  nost  ftftaidablo'  of  all  ponish* 
meottf  it  *'eAwfeitanf  geteridof  the 
OQOTiet:"  ^that  death  is  the  oheapeot 
of  an  pnaMunsiMs "  and^  "  efRMtnallj 
idTos  aD  the  piMtioal  difllenMl*  which 
•rise  as  to  the  disposal  and  'trostnMat 
of  ooovlotsd   critntQahi.''     COK  ! — 
"  Capital  pnilihiiient,  fion  its  sefoHy, 


and  ooaKqfiMitftf«idaMeoegr,i8  likel^f 
to  beooms  tinpdpttlart  and  henc^^from 
the  ttnwinfitgMsB  of  jadges  and  juries 
to  oonfiol  for  capital  oilbfioeai  and  of 
Qotemaieiitsto^nny  capital  aentoBcss 
into  effiMSt'^niMertalii.  Whenever  th^ 
inflictioa'of  capHaA  pQsAihitient  becomes 
onoortaHi  thohr-  efficacy  ceases,  and 
they  onght  to  be  miHgated.*  An  nn- 
oertain  pntdshment  is  not  feared,  and 
conssqaently  the  pain  cansed  by  its 
actual  iDflietio&  Is  wasted/*— R.  If.  A. 
T.  P.  will  find  the  Yrr^^imeaef  against 
capital  pnaltfbaients  better  stated  in  a 
paper  cotitribated  to  an  extinct  periodi- 
cal oalled  TAeTt^,  May,  1846— edited 
by  0.  H.  Tomlins,  to  whoee  pen  the 
paper  has  been  attribnted-^than  any- 
where elset — A.  A.'R. 

440/  Your  oontempomry,  the  chatty 
and  onriooa  Notes  tmi  Qtf^riWieontains 
the  following  abstract  and  epitome  of 
the  facts  of  the  Dano-Gemfsn  qoestion 
in  favour  of 'the' Danes.*  Perhaps  It 
may  be  nsefol  to  J.  F. '  **  Sohlbswio* 
Honjram.^-^he  following  historical 
facts  may  assist  in  renHmng  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  of  red  tape  with  which  diplo- 
macy has  enveloped  the  qneation  of 
right  to  the  dominion  of  theae  dnchies: 
—1.  Schleowig  4s  admitted  nniveraaliy 
to  be  an  appanage'of  the  Danish  Crown ; 
its  gofommettt  or  cotstitotion  varies 
from  that  of  Denmark,  in  retaining 
more  of  tho  representative  element. 
The  Gottorp  portion  of  Sohleawfg  was 
formally  ceded  to  the  King  of  Denmsrk 
in  177B.  The  population  of  Schleswig 
in  1S48  consisted  of— Danes,  185,000; 
Frislana,  85^000;  andGermann,  1 20,000. 
Total,  830,000.  S.  Holstefn,  alter 
varlotn  conqnes^  and  revolutions,  was, 
in  1715,  by  a  treaty  with  France,  Eng- 
land)' Bnasia,  and  Pmsaia,  gmiranteed 
to  Denmaric  in  perpetaal  and  peaoeable 
possession.'  3.  In  1806,  npon  tho 
breaking  np  of  the  German  Empire, 
Hdstein  was 'incorporated  with  Schles- 
wig and  Denmark  as  one  monarchy. 
4.  In  1816,  the  King  of  Denmark,  con*> 
fiirmablywlth  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
joinsd  the  German  Gonfederation  as 
Duke  of  Holstein,  with  one  vote  in 
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8«v«Dtoen,  and  three  Totee  <mt  of  the 
total  of  siztj-nz,  aooording  to  the  eab- 
ject-matter  diaonieed  io  the  Diet  5. 
The  ETing  of  Denmark,  Ferdinand  VIL, 
in  1815,  propoeed  to  giye  a  oonetitation 
to  HoUtein,  which  was  diiallowed  hj 
the  German  Oonlederation.  6.  On 
July  4,  1850,  the  London  protoool, 
signed  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Prus- 
sia, and  Sweden,  guaranteed  the  inte- 
grity of  Denmark,  and  approved  the 
steps  taken  by  the  King  relative  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Danish  snocession. 

7.  The  protoool  of  Angnst»2S,  1850, 
was  agreed  to  at  London  relative  to 
Denmark,  Sohleswig,  and  Holstein,  by 
Anstria,  Denmark,  France,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Bossia,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  8. 
The  last  important  treaty  of  London 
by  the  above  European  powers,  on  May 

8,  1852,  regulated  the  settlement  of 
the  Danish  Crown,  and  set  aside  the 
claim  of  the  house  of  Augustenburg.**— 
T.  J,  BuckUm^fnm  "  Notes  and  Q^ 
rietf'*  March  12th. — Bkadkb. 

For  a  olear  and  apparently  honest 
account  of  **  the  chief  pomts  of  dispute 
in  the  preeent  Danish  war,''  J.  F.  is 
reoommeDded  to  peruse  two  articles  in 
the  AthentntM,  Feb.  20  and  27.  The 
contents  are  too  lengthy  and  too  intricate 
to  bear  abridgment^  or  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  attempt  a  brief  reply.— 
G.  D.  H. 

442.  PhUoaophy  of  Eittory.^Vm 
Ttpij  may  perhaps,  as  you  request  it, 
supply  G.  T.'s  wants.  Ahnost  all 
modem  historians  may,  more  or  less, 
be  called  writers  on  the  philosophy 
of  history.  Indeed,  all  historians  are 
compelled  to  phikoophiae  on  their 
narratives.  Some  are  more  reflective 
than  others,  but  all  do  so  to  a  greater 
or  leis  extent.  In  a  paper  on  **  The 
Philosophy  of  History,"  in  the  British 
CoiUroversiaUst,  September,  1858,  I 
have  attempted  to  state  the  problems  of 
this  science,  and  at  its  dose  have  indi- 
cated a  few  of  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion. G.  T.,  unless  a  new  subscriber, 
ought  to  have  been  aware  of  this.  On 
the  assumption  that  he  is  -so,  I  may 
notice,  farther,  that  in  March,  1869,1 


described  the   method    andlkgie  ef 
** Historic  CriticiBm^  while  in  a  "Bio- 
graphy  of  Herodotus,"  December,  1857, 
3ie  position  of  that  great  aaoieat  his- 
torian in  reference  to  sdentifio  history 
was  noted,  and  in  ApriU  1858,  an  al^ 
street  of  the  "Lift  and  Teachings  of 
Yioo"  was  presented  to  thft  reader.    In 
these    several  articles,  refereoeea  are 
made  to  the  leading  writers  upon  his* 
toi7  as  a  sdenosw    In  this  nobs  I  am 
putting  in  no  persoDal  claim  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  writers  on  the  '*  Phiksophy 
of  History  "  but  only  showing  that  con- 
stant readers  of  the  British  Ciwrti-oiw 
tiaUst  are  possessed  of  some  infonoa- 
tion  on  the  topic.    As,  however,  recent 
activities  have  been  stirred  regarding 
this  subject,  we  may,  for  the  hifonnatioB 
of  G.  Y.  and  others,  note  again  a  few 
of  the  chief  oontributiotts  to  the  scien- 
tific interpretation  of  history.     Of  such 
a  sdence  as  a  definite  study,  Vwo  is  un- 
doubtedly the  discoverer.    Besides  the 
Seienea  Nuoffai  of  the  originator,  per- 
hapa  the  best  works  on  the  sulgect 
fimn  the  Italian  point  of  view  are  those 
of  Joseph  Ferrari  (b.  1811),  his  editor, 
who  wrote  an  introduction  in  1885,^en- 
titled  "The  Spirit  of  Vico,"  reprinted 
ita  the  Italian  OhMsios,  1835.    He  slso 
issued  at  Paris,  1839,  **  Vicoand  Italy," 
and  in  1847  an  "  Essay  upon  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Limits  of  the  PhiloBophy  of 
Histoiy."    Miohelet,  the  French  his- 
torian, issued.  1831,  "  The  Principles  of 
the  Philoeophy  of  History,**  translated 
from  Vico  with  an  introduction.     Kant 
had  previously  given  to  Germany  an  im- 
pulse upon  this  question;  see  papers  on 
Kant,  July  and  September,  in  British 
CoiUroversiaKst,  1863;   and  Herder, 
1784— ]#87,  had  issusd  "Ideas  upon 
the  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Hnmsn- 
ity,*'  which  has  been  translated  into 
French  by  Edgar  Quinet,  1828,  in  three 
vols.  In  the  same  year  Coinin  delivered 
his  lectures  on  this  subject  at  the  Sor- 
benne.    These  splendid  and  thooghtAil 
rhapsodies  were  ds||vered  simultanMUsly 
.  with  those  marvellous  orations  of  Goiaotr 
which  have  been  published  (trmoslated) 
with  the  title  of ''CiviliMtioninEttropeiT 
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and  boCh  ewnbJaed,  ftnned  a  twte  in 
frvoMfox  Hm  tndng  of  cause  and  effflofc 
along  dialiiMa  of  hnmaii life.  Hegelaod 
his  followen  and  opponents  have  given 
a  aimilar  l)eni  to  Gennan  stndies,  and 
this  impulse  has  been  at  last  inoorpo- 
lated  into  tiie  cnorent  of  British  thought 
Da  Qatnoey,  in  his  yarioos  historio 
papen — e.^^  on  Sohlosser's  Literary  Hia- 
tal, The  Philosophy  of  Hexodotos^  The 
CaaiSy  Works  of  Madntoeh,  &c.,  &c., 
—and  Coleridge,  in  his  "  Friend  **  and 
daewhere,  imported  the  German  ele- 
SM&t  &om  philosophy ;  and  Arnold  Meri- 
nla,  nirlwaUy  G.  C.  Lewis,  accepted 
it  firam  Niebnhr  and  his  school  of  nis- 
torj,  modifying  it  by  their  own  strong 
minBa.  The  French  impulse,  coming 
from  Jonffrqr,  Coosin,  Gnisot,  made 
ttme  impression  through  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  his  schooL  But  perhaps 
tht  chief  French  inflnenoe  came  uirongh 
Comte,  and  permeated  the  British 
miad  throngh  Stoddart,  Martinean, 
Hill,  J.  P.  Niohol,  G.  H.  Lewee,  &c 


WehaTS  now  twoscboob  of  thinkers 
npon  thb  topic,  the  chief  antsgonists  of 
wnioh  are  Professors  Goldwin  So^kh  of 
Ozfind,  and  Charles  Kingaley  of  Cam- 
bridge; bnt  there  are  many  thinksca  of 
greater  power  than  either,  nnder  the 
influence  more  or  less  of  similar  risws. 
Buckle  came  out  strongly  in  fsToor  of 
a  science  of  history;  Fronde  treats  the 
idea  with  disfiavour;  Darid  MassoUyOne 
of  our  noblest  and  safest  thinksrs,  in- 
clines to  becoming  the  head  of  an  eclec- 
tic school  in  history;  and  K  V.  Neale 
seems  to  be  the  coming  man  for  a  simi- 
lar kingship  in  philMophy.  In  Uiis 
note  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  chief 
names,  and  haye  only  touched  npon  the 
snigeot.  To  exhaust  it  would  require 
a  critical  volume.  I  presume  that  what  is 
written  may  be  sufficient  for  a  guide.  I 
shall  only  add  that  Miller's  ''  PhUosophy 
of  History  **  (Bohn)  is  a  good  and  avail- 
able book.  I  may  recur,  as  you  suggest, 
to  the  subject.--S.  N. 


C^je  Siatuim'  Siuixan. 
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Burmakf  Btmjfotm  Totmg 
Men's  LUgrary  flbeis^^We  have 
beenmuch  pleased  to  reoetve  a  oopy  of 
the  fourth  annual  report  of  this  distantly 
located  Bodcty,  which  was  presented  at 
their  annual  scnrrfs,  held  in  the  Assem- 
Uy  Booms,  November  I9th,  186B,firem 
which  we  eztraet  the  foUowing:— 

"It  is  with  much  pleasure  the  Cenir 
fflittee  Buhmits  this,  the  fourth  annual 
nport  df  the  Tonng  Men's  Litersiy 
Sonety  before  the  public  They  wish, 
u  the  society  has  now  oompletad  the 
fooxth  yaar  ii  its  ezistenoe,  that  this 
annual  report  eonld  have  been  more 
intcnstag.  Althoagh  by  ibis  it  is  not 
ineant  th^  the  sode^  has  in  any  way 
ntJEQgmded,  what  is  meant  is  that  its 


progress  has  been  slow.  Our  institu- 
tion presents  the  advantages  of  a  library, 
reading-table,  &c.,  yet  aU  cannot  be 
taught  to  look  upon  these  as  advan- 
tages. It  is  only  those  who  like  to 
leiun  and  study  who  will  thonmghly 
appreoiate  them.  As  will  be  shown  in 
this  report,  there  has  not  been  a  falling 
off  in  the  list  of  members  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  but  rather  an 
improvement.  The  attendance  at  classes, 
&C.,  has  hardly  improved  on  that  of 
last  year.  We  were  in  hopes  it  would 
have  improved,  bnt  the  many  demands 
on  the  leisure  hoars  of  the  members 
have  doubtless  caused  this.  During 
the  heavy  rains,  too,  it  is  hardly  poa- 
sible  to  expeet  the  members  to  sabmit 
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to  ikhrjtgf  gratb'  iiMOiivafieiieft'of'  bx-^  t 
poring  tfa«fluriter'mt  taigkt:    WSr-do"^ 
hope,  faow«Ter;that  shoald  Ghod^attr" 
onr  Iiv48,' imatf*  be  ablrto  Tc^iott'' 
better  w  thi»''  sobjwt '  nt  oitr  neit  * 
•oirael  meettng'.     We*  aho*  tnttt  thfe 
puMie  will  still  gitt'tur  tfrAt^sBietince 
hitherM  lodorded^to'iu: 

"  As  in  former  npoitv,  tfae««mittlttee 
wUliiovr  pneeed  to  aotitfe,'-- 

**1.  RonofMemben.-^TfiB}wiks^f 
the  8oeietf<8boir  that  tfa^ineiitiify  ave^ 
tage  iiat  t)f  memberg  on  the  rolls  ^or 
the  Tear  has  been  41.  Btit  to  ihow 
still  fuUlf  that  the  members  'hate*  not 
in  any  my  fellea  "off,  Hhfiy  beg  to  snb- 
mit'the  foUowlttg  table,  extitbiting  th«r 
nnmbes  of  memlwre  on  the  books  atth# 
doee  of  each  qnarter  for  ditf 'past  year/ 
as  eontrastedirith  the  prdcedhig  onet^— 

1st  Qnarter,*  1 801-62    35 

2nd 

3M 

4th 

1st  Quarter,  1862-63 

2nd 

did 

"  There  is,  therefore,  firom  the  above, 
an  indication  that  the  institution  shoald 
be  kept  np.  On  the  16th  instabtf  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  members  held 
in  the  society's  rooms,  its  name  was 
changed  from'Toimg  Men'^Iiteraiy 
Society'  to  that  <J  the  'Bangoon 
Literary  fioeisty,'  as  beiaB*4novs  appSM 

Sate,  aad  by  vriUehi'inuie.'it .  will'  be' 
own  from  thlfrdata 
*'2.  Cftum^H-Dnriogcth^year  the: 
following  dasMs  wens  kepS  npsu-The 
DJaoMsieaOhas,  Di«wfaig.01aBa»  Boff«' 
mess  Glaa^  and  a  class >oii  Nataivl 
Histsry,  eondastod  by  Dr.  Oodilngtsn, 
— the  £rst*named  thmghotttths  jear^ 
the  othsn  dnring  tiie  dry  bmmoo.  Be- 
sides these,  we  hairs  had  weekfy  •Bead- 
ing Ghnses  from  popdas  aad  staadard 
anthow  shies  Amgast  lasti-  Ones  a 
fortaSghi  these  iaiter  wars  atteadsdhy 
the  pabltOy  many  huli«<  hsrrfaig  sn* 
conrsgsd  as  by  their  attsadsaesi  The 
avevsge  qnarteriy  afetendanos  at  the 
fiatoiday  efsnlag's  DisewrfMi  Class 


ha8'betarlS,-'an»'{t is  thfar^lvtf  shMUd 
like  tb'  sss'improvsd.*  Tt^rrwwa  18 
essays  written  and"  deKt^sitd;  with  7 
«M  voctf  tasaysr  On  ^%^  ooeasfons 
wsM  the-  dittmsKlOBr^Jonnwd,  to  be 
x«Sttfll«i'«n  ths  followlB|*viaS8  night, 
the'  Bub^ls'^moofsd  haVmg'  proved  so 
intttestfaig.  '  ThVBtAme6«r01aev,wtaen 
first  fortnedih^'Janmrylast,  numbered 
15  membtMsfBomewen'obliged  to  leave 
it  dnrf&g the  intsrvsningmontltt, frtttn 
want  of  time  *and  other  oanfts,  when 
it  Was  given  np  at  ths^  conuneneemmt 
of  tlrn  rains:  This  was  a  self-snppUKt- 
ing  class,  esdi  urembsr '^paying  hh 
qnotar^ofnhe  teacher*s  sahoy^  it  %ffl 
soca  be  reopened.  T&e'DiawkigOtats 
was  attanded  by^a  few  meittbsrs  two 
mornings  in:  the  week.  The  dsss  m 
*  Natural  "History,'  condaetttit  by  Dr. 
Codsington,  was  -  held  in  December, 
1862,  and  Januaiy,  1863.  That  gentie- 
nsan  'prepared  nine  or  ten  interesting 
lectures  on*  this'  subject,  "ilhzstrating 
them  with  huge  dlagrtnos,  aad  ex- 
hibited to  the  class  specimens  of  a 
variety  of  animals  in  a  peifoet  stats  of 
preservation.  The  most  interesting 
lectures  were  those  on  Insects,  Dr.  Cod- 
rington  having  very  kindly  placed  two 
misrossopes  at-the  service  of  the  mem- 
bers who  attended  bis  dass.  They 
were  tbns  enabled  to  acquire  consider- 
able .kaowledge  by  thd«  tise.  Indeed, 
they  proved  iMth  amusing  and  instruct- 
ive.' •  Ws  wersiD'bopsa'Shaft^aflsrths 
rainrdie  woald  hsas'bsentfaUs-to  de^* 
liver  aseaoadissiieaoflsstansas  pio* 
missd,  bnti'owiag  to  WsT^^kMat  bsh^ 
ordssed  aissy  'from  (Bunmdi,  Jie  wsa- 
obliged  to  abaoAoaifthepngtot.  The 
membsis'feel  deeply  driigsd  to  hhn 
for  the  kindaesB'and  trsuMs  displsyed 
by  him>wbsn''iaslsBetkif'th«Bi.  We 
have  hibsoia*  •  under  oasvgiaai  dis* 
advaatags dufing-lhs nihs.  Thssmiil 
road  Isadlog  to  cor  baUdJag'isahnost 
impassable  at  tineas  w»-lrus|T|b*<Ui 
will  be  reoiedisd  thk<  dry  tsasaif  ws 
shalibstmsst  thaakfel  forthrsaais. 

**S^  JUftrary.'-'Wsafslaaljettarpori'- 
tkm  at  the  dose  of  the  psessnt  year  ts 
report  on  tha  Mbniy,  having  noriitd 
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Co&advabltt  additions  of  bookt  and 
perioiiieafai  thnMgh  the  inttrammtelily 
of  aevHsi  gairtiMfMli'vbt'sre  taking  an 
iDteresft  is  osi  The  cooimittM  find 
that  the  tMnbwt  «rvbeffiiaiing  to  tako 
a  grealtrrinMriM^  in  the  pflrvial'  of 
fitaadard  and  taaUnittivli  booka. 

"  4.  JUaOmp  rowi.^Altttoogh  inti* 
matdj  bhoded  with  4b»  library,  wo 
bavt  in  fbrmor-  rapMta  divided  them, 
tad  shidl  in  thii  one  do  the  eame. 
With  our  limited  moaoa  we  ooald  do ' 
but  little,  were  it  not  for  the  asnatanoe 
of  the  befora-QamedgeDtWinen.  The 
iD«iBberB  hav0  jnom  the  advantage  of 
pemsiag  and  taMnc'to  their  honee  the 
hlUmmgi-^Lomthti  7*i»te«,  Sakttday 
Reviemt  Lomitm  EoBominer^  lUmlmtUd 
Londm  Nmn,  Pvmch,  Overkmd  MaU^ 
BriHA  €umiiVMr»iali$t,  CopnhiU  Ma- 
gasim,  Cambridge  Jomnal^  CaicuUa 
IngHthma^  and  Ftknd  o/  India,  Ma^ 
^09  Tme$f  Atlkiumim,  Sjdoej  and 
^ttlmaiDpajierejWith  the  loeal  jonmals* 
Sciae  few  of  then  the  sooiety  paje  for. 

''5.  Xe0faf«K^*-We  ean  ooly  repeat 
bov  deeply  wvare  iadebted  to  thoeei^n- 
ileswD'Who  hmee  se  williagly  eorae  lor* 
Viid  to  lecture  in  our  hail  thie  eold 
fieason,  ae  la  lionBer  years.  True,  eere* 
nl  who  iuife  fiivooivd  as  with  leetiires 
in  peat  years  are  not  now  amongst  ns; 
one  espeeiallif  we-wonld  name,  the  late 
Colood  Sparks,  who- was  a  warm  enp- 
porter  of  this  institntieB* 

*  6.  Fmd.  ^  This  is  slowly  bnt 
Readily  ioersawigt  and  as  H  ineiBssM, 
^<  Bbail  be«ble  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
car  opemtionsu  We  wonld  here  notioe  a 
very  efaeenog  futi,  viz.,  that,  for  the 
year  ending  19ih  November,  1868, 
Bapces  579-8  were  collected  -as-  mem* 
bc:n'  sobecripiions,  wbiie  for  the  pre- 
ceding yeas-oidy  Bs.<S40-  IS  wen  paid 
^  erediled  In  the  hMt^aanoal  report. 

**  There  are  eo  many  things  requiring 
to  be  done, -that  we-  oonld  not  attempt 
comnwwBJng  them  all  at  oneob  One 
<tf  many  waale  is  the  sddition  of  two 
smsli  rooms  to  ode  hall,  and  the  length- 
cniag  ef  the  hall  itself  SOBS  twsnty  feet 
GTflMnL  Weiieitnotfi>rthisweriMmld 
not  be  MMmblsd  nsdsr  this  xoof  to- 


night Oar  ftmtat  •bofidiiig  is'imaMs 
to  aeoMBmOiate  allt' thoessrfao  ass  d«£ 
siroos  of  attstadlng  tlhe  annwl  mestfngs* 
We -most  osdf  wait-  and  persetertftoJ- 
waidS'thS'sMaisflnent  of  these  objeels* 
Ths  trsaswBx^' stsusment  of  reesl^' 
sod  disbnisemsnts'ifor  the  psstiyear 
will^  be  read  after  this  repert,  from 
wbk3li  it  will  be  ssen  thM  the  rsodpt* 
from  all'  sstross  hav»>  bees  Rupees^ 
2,08^41-4,  inohidiag  last  bahmos.  The 
disbonsmeiits^  on  the  other  Imnd,  being 
Rapees  l,069*'7-9,  leaves  a  balanee  St 
Rnpeee  1,013^1  l-6on  this  dais,  and  every 
other  ioformatioD  will  be  ailbided  as  to 
the  disposal  of  the  fands  sntrasted  to 
ns.  In  oonohidlng  this  rsport'theeoB<« 
mittee,  in  the  name  of  the  soeiel^, 
woald  beg  to  '  thank  theiic  esteemed 
patron,  ai^  all  those  gentlemen  -  who 
have  in  any  way  aided- and  asslsled 
them.  They  trust  thst  tlie  ^  Rangoon 
Utentry  Society'  will  alwsye  merit 
the  support- and  eneoimgement  which 
has  hitherto  been  held  out  to  it  while 
designated  the  *  Toong  Men's  Liteiwy 
Society.' — J.  J.  C.  HASDiiiaB,  -  S$o^ 
retary" 

CUjf  of  Lomhn  ColkffB.-^DeeimdU 
and  Du9dtOMal$,-^Ask  interesting  dis- 
cussion took  place  lately  at  the' City  of 
London  College,  in  LeadsnhaU  Street,  on 
the  introduction  of  the  decimal  eoinage 
into  England.  .  The  debate  was  openeid 
by  Mr.  F.  Bejmolds,  who  is  well  known 
in  London  as  an  arithmetieal  teaeher, 
and  Profe«or  of  Arithmetis  and  Book- 
keeping at  the  College.  Mr.  Reynolds 
announosd  that  ths  proposition  whiob 
he  should  msiatain  waSy  ^  That,  undsr 
existing  eireumstsaoes,  a  deoimal-  coin* 
age  is  ths  best  that  can 'be  adoptsd/' 
He  adduoed  the  maniftst  advantages 
which  wmild  reealt  firamihe  deoimal 
division  of  oar  eoinsi  weigiils,  and  aaea^ 
Bursoy  BO  that  they  BhwUd  sssimilBte 
with  ourdselmal  seals  of  notation;  the 
sariag  of  time  which  is  at  prosesit  oooo* 
pied  in  leacnhig  the  compound  rales;  and 
ths  vaiioaa  proposals  whieb'  haes  been' 
mada-in  the  ssnotion  of  a  unit  for  ths 
currsB^.     He  oonfeassd  that  araiy 
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propoflal  was  more  or  Icm  bwet  bj 
di£^titt,  Imt  he  thought  that  thoee 
attendant  oo  the  adoption  of  the  pound 
unit  were  the  leaat,---the  pound  to  be 
diTided  into  10  florina,  tfaie  florin  into 
10  oenta,«Dd  the  oent  into  ten  mils. 
The  acKoatmenta  of  the  Talnaa  to  be 
given  for  objects  bought  with  the 
smaller  ooina,  Mr.  Bejnolda  thought, 
would  be  met  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
25  mils  were  eqnal  to  24  fiuthinga, 
and  that  all  difficnlties  would  disappear 
after  a  fow  years'  experience  with  the 
new  ooins.  He  explained  in  a  Inoid 
manner  moat  of  the  well-known  argn- 
ments  in  fsTonr  of  the  introdnotion  of 
a  deoimal  coinage.  Mr.  Beynolds  was 
sacoeeded  by  Mr.  Vanghan,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Geometry  at  the  College,  and 
at  other  erening  classes  in  London. 
Mr.  Vanghan  rose  with  the  intention 
of  moving  an  amendment,  to  the  effect 
that  a  dnodecimal  system,  or  a  system 
of  reckoning  by  dozens  instead  of  tens, 
was  the  most  likely  one  to  snpersede 
the  anomalies  of  the  present  system ;  bat 
stated  that  he  ^oold  mo?e  inateadi 
that  the  subject  was  one  of  such  im- 
portance, that  the  discusnon  should  be 
continued,  and  that  the  decision  of  the 
meetiug  should  be  postponed  till  another 
night.  This  amendment  was  lost,  but 
Mr.  Vanghan,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, said,  that  while  nearly  oTery 
nation,  ancient  and  modem,  used  a 
decimal  scale  of  notation,  the  hct  that 
not  a  ringle  nation  had  ever  adopted 
the  obvious  expedient  of  assimilating 
the  WMghta  and  measures  to  that  scale 
was  enough  in  itself  to  show  that  a 
dedmal  division  waa  not  equal  to  the 
requirements  of  every-day  hie.  That, 
further,  the  attempt  to  enforce  the 
deoimal  system  upon  the  French,  a 
people  who  were  among  the  readiest  to 
adopt  changes,  had,  after  40  years'  trial, 
so  fiur  fiuled  that  com  and  wine  were 
still  measured  by  the  old  system,  and 
moat  of  the  poorer  classes  still  made 
their  purchases  aooording  to  the  old 
weights  and  measures,  although  their 
doing  thia  with  the  decimal  coinage 
whidi  the  Government  had  forced  upon 


them 'was  extremely  difficult  The 
reason  why  the  deoimal  system  did  not 
make  way  waa  because  ten  was  a  num- 
ber which  admitted  of  so  few  sub- 
divisums.  That,  fbrinstance,  while  ten 
was  divisible  only  by  2  and  6,  12  ooold 
be  divided  by  2,  3,  4,  and  6.  Con- 
siderable amusement  waa  caused  by  Mr. 
Vaughan's  assertion  that  if  thvee  per- 
sons entered  a  tavern  and  spent  a  florin 
— a  by  no  means  unlikely  comcidenoe— 
the  much-vaunted  decimal  system  was 
altogether  powerleea  to  enable  them 
each  to  pay  an  equal  ahare.  Mr. 
Vanghan  advised  the  adoption  as  the 
unit  of  a  gold  12s.-piece,  to  be  called  a 
Victoria,  and  remarked  that  then  shil- 
lings, sixpences,  4d.  and  3d.  pieoo, 
pence,  hal^wnce,  and  farthinga,  being 
duodecimal  divisions,  would  rsmain  un- 
altered, while  the  florin  would  suit  the 
duodecimal  division  quite  as  well  as  tho 
decimal.  All  caloulaUoDa  involving 
moneyt  weights,  and  measures,  ooold  be 
worked  by  a  scale  in  which  twelve  wss 
the  base  with  as  much  readiness,  and 
—owing  to  the  abaeoce  of  fractiooa— 
in  most  oases  with  far  fewer  figmes, 
than  in  the  present  notation;  while 
very  little  practice  would  be  required 
to  change  a  number  from  one  aoale  into 
the  other.  Mr.  Vanghan^s  viaws  ap- 
peared to  be  novel  to  most  of  his  hearen, 
and  seemed  to  find  favour  only  with 
those  who  were  opposed  to  change  at  all. 
Considering  their  novelty,  however,  his 
argumenta  may  be  auppoeed  to  have 
had  some  weight,  as  the  greater  pert  of 
the  audience,  including  many  hitherto 
warm  advocates  of  the  dedmal  system, 
declined  to  record  their  opinions  in  its 
favour.— D.  G. 

The  Swansea  Workmg  Mm*$  JntH- 
tale.  —  An  enthuaiastic  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Guildhall,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  to  celebrate  the  amuversary  of 
the  Working  Men's  Club,  Swansea. 
The  chair  waa  taken  by  James  Richard- 
son, Esq.,  and  the  attendance  was 
Iffga.  Mr.  Tocker  lead .  the  report^ 
whkh,  after  detailing  tfaa  early  stagesef 
birth  and  upbringing,  and  dsseribiag 
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the  slow  dflgrew  by  which  the  Work- 
ing iren*s  Club  row  to  the  pofleessioii  of 
jmonees  contttniiig  m  reading  and  other 
rooms,  proceeded  thus : — "  The  few  rales 
we  started  with  for  our  goremment 
era: — 1st  That  the  reading-room  be 
Bumaged  hj  a  committee,  consisting  of 
twtlTe  persons  (with  power  to  add  to 
tLeir  ntimber),  to  be  elected  annnally. 
2Dd.  That    two-thirds  of  that  com- 
mittee shall  now  and  hencefortb  be  oom- 
posed  of  men  earning  weekly  wages. 
3rd.  That  the  reading-room  be  open 
erery  eyenlng  (except  Sundays)  from 
rix  uitil  ten,  at  which  time  it  shall  doae. 
[Bat  since  then  it  has  been  changed 
from  six  to  eleven.]  4tlL»  That  the  snb- 
Kriptiona  be  not  less  than  one  penny 
per  week.     5th.  That  all  newspapers 
and  periodicals  be  paid  for  in  advance. 
6th.  That  for  an  hoar  each  evening  a 
newspaper  be  read  alond  if  reqalred. 
7th.  That  at  all  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee, five  shall  form  a  qoornm.    In 
coDsection  irith  the  reading-room  we 
started  a  discussion  dass,  which  has 
been  well  attended.   The  list  of  the  sab- 
jeets  we  have  had  are, '  Onght  Govern- 
ment to  educate  the  people,  or  ought  it 
to  be  voluntary?'    *Is  novel-reading 
iojaiiooa?'   'The    Sabbath    question;' 
'The  American  war;'  '  The  theatre, 
its  teachers  and  teachings;'  'The  pas- 
times of  the  people,  are  they  in  keep- 
ing with  the  present  age?*  'Is  war 
jostifiable  under  any  circumstances?' 
*  The  effects  of  home  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  yonng;  or,  who  is  the 
responsible  teacher,  the  parent  or  the 
schoolmaster?'   'The    constitution    of 
manf  *Is  the  secession  of  the  Con- 
federates justifiable?*  '  Phrenology  as  a 
idenoe;'  *  Is  man  the  creature  of  cir> 
camstaooea?'  'Are  strikes  beneficial?' 
'Decimal  coinage.'    These  diseussiona 
have  been  oonducted  in  a  spirit  calcu- 
lated to  improve  and  elevate  those  for 
whom  they  were    instituted.      And, 
likewise,  an  elooutian  dass  has  been 
formedy  which  haa  had  a  tendency  tc 


attract  a  large  number  of  young  men. 
This  dass  is  conducted  by  readings, 
criticisms  upon  the   readings,  redta- 
tions,  and  dngmg.    These  are  attended' 
by  the    right   class.     Another  thnoig 
in  ooDuection  with  the  pUce  is  this, 
that  a  room  is  kept  for  thoee  who  like 
to  smoke  thdr  pipes,  pUy  draughts  or 
dominoes,  or  for  conversation,  and  they 
can  likewise  have  a  cup  of  coffee.    The 
two  games  mentioned  are  the  only  two 
now  enjoyed,  but  as  soon  as  possible  we 
mean  to  have  a  greater  variety  of  games 
to  suit  all  tastes.    We  have  not  mudi 
of  a  library  in  connection  with  us  at 
present,  but  hope,  by  the  assistance 
of  our  friends,  to  be  able  shortly  to  get 
a  good  one."    Several  persons  thereafter 
expressed   thdr   sympathy   with    the 
movement,  among  others,  Mr,  W.  H. 
Jones,  one  of  the  originators,  the  Rev. 
£.  HIgginson,  and  Dr.  Williams,  F.B.S., 
a  num  of  some  eminence  in  science  and 
literature.    Afterwards,  Bev.  H.  Solly, 
^secretary  of  the  Working  Men's  Club 
and  Institute  Union,  London,  delivered 
an  animated  and  excellent  address.    The 
counsels  of  a  local  paper  quite  harmo- 
nize with  the  wishes  of  the  committee, 
viz.,  "  Let  us  hope  that  the  society  will 
steadily  set  itself  to  the  work  wluch  is 
before  iL    We  would  remind  the  com- 
mittee of  the  very  obvious  tratii,  that  it 
is  better  to  do  one  thing  wdl,  than  to 
have  a  great  many  projects  on  hand 
only  half  devdoped.    Fnendly  sodeties, 
cricket  clubs,  and  other  schemes  which 
are  now  in  embryo  might  wait  until  a 
good  libraxy  is  establidied,  and  then, 
having  supplied  this  great  want,  to  take 
in  hand  that  which  demands  the  great- 
est promptitude,  and  seems  likely  to  be 
the    most  nsefiiL      In  this  way  the 
building  will  be  erected,  brick  by  brick, 
and  by-and-bye  we  shall  see  tiie  top- 
stone  of  the  Swansea  Working  Men's 
Institute  laid  on  with  quiet  rejddngs, 
and  with  a  consdousness  that  every  day 
has   had  its  nearest   duty  done."— 
T.  D.  B. 
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BITTLBR'S  AK4fX>GT,  Chap.  I.  — 
What  presumpHotu  regarding  a  fntare 
.itate  does  analogy  afford?  •  What 
gronnds  do  these  analogies  supply  for 
the  belief  that  such  a  state  will  be  one 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  that 
merit  and  demerit  will  affect  it?  What 
duties  flow  from  regarding  thia  life  as  s 
state  of  trial  and  of  moral  discipline? 
What  fallacy  is  there  in  the  analogy 
that  man  <*  fadeth  as  a  flower"?  What 
analogies  exist  between  birth  and  deatfi? 

PRACTICAL  Looia — What  is  con- 
scions  perception?  Define  ideas.  What 
are  the  chief  ideas  suggested  to, the 
mind  in  observing  any  of  the  following 
sets  of  four  existences? — Lark,  robin , 
thrush,  swallow ;  coal,  iron,  flint,  chalk ; 
tea,  coffee,  milk,  wine;  cart,  couch, 
steamship,  steam-carriage;  beech,  elm, 
fir,  oak;  castle,  mansion,  palace,  cot- 
tage. Mention  any  existences  from 
which  we  could  derive  the  ideas  warm, 
hum,  flow,  fly,  melt,  lift,  sing,  cleanse. 
What  ideas  would  we  require  to  possess 
before  we  could  fully  comprehend  the 
words,  "  To  tell  a  lie"?  Arrange  any 
of  the  ideas  which  the  following  terms 
denote  into  pairs  related  to  each  other : — 
Thames,  pupil,  soft,  right,  king,  animal, 
mortal,  subject,  river,  hard,  obligation, 
teacher,  dying,  horse.  Analyze  into  the 
ideas  it  yields  the  phrase,  ''City  of 
London.** 

AxiTBifETic. — Explain  Ailly  the 
pigns  -f-,  — ,  X,  -£-.  Insert  each  of 
the  foregoing  vgns  successively  between 
the  figures  9764,  1391,  342,  63,  and 
18,  and  show  the  results.  Show,  by 
writing  each  in  its  proper  place  in  any 
chosen  example,  that  you  know  the 
meaning  of  the  terms,  addend,  minuend, 
multiplicand,sum,quotient,and  amount 


Seven  factories  jBontain  369  looms;  how 
many  are  there  altogether,  by  addition 
and  multiplication?  How  many  seventy- 
fives  are  there  in  1,800,  by  subtraction 
and  division?  What  diforeoee  is  there 
between  the  eleventh  part  of  3,663  and 
the.  twelfth  part  of  4,008? 

CoMPOsiTiov. —  Arrange  the  fol- 
lowing words  so.  as  to  give  sense, 
vis. :  —  Affections,  brings,  death,  is, 
our,  season,  test,  the,  to,  the,  which. 
Basis,  excellence. is,  of,  the,  truth.  Are, 
being,  in,  lot,  .man,  of,  of,  atate,  the, 
this,  trials.  A,  does,  exist,  ia,  it,  life, 
not,  not.  paints,  poet,  the,  that,  true, 
which.  Enhances,  experience, o(  plenty, 
the,  the,  value,  want.  For,  murder, 
murder,  propagate,  should,  why?  Bat, 
great,  greatest,  is,  is,  indeed,  not,  she, 
science,  the.  A,  be,  comprehend,  can, 
greater,.he,  man, man, none,  that,  than, 
unless. 

Gbammar.  —  Arrange  the  words 
given  in  the  above  composition  exerdae 
in  a  table  similar  to  that  given  in  our 
Isst.  Write  the  plurals  of  all  the 
nouns  contained  In  it,  and  give  the 
rule  for  their  formation. 

HiSTOBT. — Junior. — Give  the  date* 
of  the  chief  invasions  of  England  by  the 
Jutes,  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Danes. 
Write  a  notice  of  the  Heptarchy. 

Senior.— Write  a  notice  of  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity.  Describe 
Denmark  and  Normandy.  Sketch  the 
Ncnrman  conquest  Sketch  Jthe  Conti- 
nental c  nquests  made  by  the  English. 
Illustrate  the  sentence,  ''Then,  too^ 
appeared  the  first  faint  dawn  of  that 
noble  literature,  the  most  splendid  and 
the  most  durable  of  the  glories  of  Eng- 
land."—[See  Britith  CoHtroveniaUtt, 
January  and  March,  I860.] 


imjamY  voshs. 
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A  BsFUTATiOH  of  Rimb'# '*YUde 
Jtfmt,*!  tan  lh»<pair  of  i)f«  CWidb,  of 
Banriek^«iiihor  of  the  psptr  mtJKant 
iaihr^ -SadfvbiiitodU  Bnuwime«»"(And 
xtpatedljt  IhidODMiiMfcrahjiiial'ttiiiikor 
in  Britain  «ooo  Bk  Wmua  HMatlton't 
teise^  is  jnat  fnbUtbacU— A  pMple'i 
•d]«M  of  Bma'i  "*  riedeJdtu8''hu 
htmirmuKJ  m  PansjinUi  a  new  pnfiMse 
aad  no  notes. 

Ed.  De-  BmMOBe  Jms  tot  'Mt  for 
tbi  Hilj  {mdv toinite  tb«re  «  *f'Lifo 
of  Okrifll,^  i»nplf)to  fionan. 

Hi  Q«isot  io^to  ioone  a  ooimtofHUmfe 
tdfBoDan.— J.  Dofrotn^  haa^  froffialrti^d 
tbe  pooplo^s  aditiQii  of  the£«bi8irfro> 


The  **  81«ig  I»otiooM]7,"  third  ^. 
tioo,  now  in  the  prao,  will  contatitS/000 
Addltfaml.  viordoa 

Mf«:IiBOBsrd:rfioffnor,  biogrftjiher  of 
hi*  iKMher  Vnakus  Hofwr,  dtod  6th 
March. 

Tho  vneditad  gowoapoadoBoo  of 
BtijMiin  Fraaklln  has  boon  iaaood  at 
Bootoo* 

•Maiiinilian  Joseph  *  JLf  Khg  •  of 
Boraxn,  who  died  March  l^th,  Jiaa 
left  behind  him  a  '*  Boftitatioa  of 
Hagoro  Phaoao^.** 

Shafcapore  moaio  ia  Tieing  with 
Shaki^pore  literature  and  fihakapovoart 
iaabmdaaoe. 

W«  A.  Chalto^  «  ehaitty  antiqiuaian 
ind  art  WQter,  ia  dead. 

fiir  Wm.  Brawn,'  Bart.,  author  of 
"LoHera  on  Free  Trade,"  fiaandal 
fiHadeB'of  r^t  IdMvpool  UJbtarjr  and 
Museum,  died  Snd  Maich. 

Wm.  C^.  L.nMs»*in»  .aalhoriof  a 
'*:Hiator7t  of  iQnidnytda/'  jfin&,  died 
15th  Feb.,  aged  j66. 

G.  T.  Dalboni*B  "  Story  of  Beatrice 
Cenoi  and  her  Times "  the  heroine  of 
SheUej's  drama,  has  been  published  at 
Kaples. 

Dr.  Ifichael  Sachs,  of  Berlin,  He- 
brust  aad  dasndst,  died  in  Feb. 


t^an  mamMy  of -862  Oiford  toon, 
entitled  to  rote  on  a  atatnte  for  raising 
](tha  Bslaty  of  Arof.  B.  Jowiett  Uf  £400, 
a  wgaliTo  was  eanied  by  78,  and  the 
distiognishod  Grecian  requires  tore- 
maiB  *<  paBBDg  rieh  with  forty  poanda 
a  year.** 

fiev/G.  H.  Stoddart,  B.D.,  Qaeen'a 
College;  Oxford,  haa  in  tho  press,  by 
aahsariptioB,  "The  History  of  the 
FOTmation  of  th»  Prajer-Boi^'' 

The  sabjeot  of  the  Saaloaian  Prizo 
posm  at  Oambridge  for  this  ysar  ia 
**  Qafefnaam." 

Thtf  Bnlsean  Lsetnrsr  at  Cambridgo 
is  to  be  BoT.  Daniel  lioora,  M.A. 

iHeiMidch  J.  K8q%  <b.  1>790)  is  pre- 
paring a  third  edition  of  his  romanoe, 
*"  William  Shahspere.*'  tThe  pitTions 
editions  ware  dated  1839,  1850.  It  ia 
.  the  best  of  the  works  of  this  self  .taught 
dramatist,  norelist,  and  finaaaier. 

One  hnodred  and  fifty,  letters,  form- 

*iDg  portna  of  '*  The  Oonrespondence  of 

)Popo  and  Warburton''  (anpablished), 

have,  been-  ao^uhwd   by  the    British 

Mosoam. 

OapSain  Ourfing,  anther  of  "  The 
Forest  Ytnth;  or,  Shakspere  as  be 
Lhttd,"  "John  of  EngUnd,"  '* Edith 
Franklwart,''  &c,  died  10th  Feb. 

*>WeMoa's  Begistcr"  haa  been  put 
into  Death'a  regiater. 

Td4  H.  Taino  haa^Uahed  "  Eoglish 
•Idtfahsmi  a  Study  upon  Oarlyle." 

M.  0.  Mallet  haa  iaraed  at  Orleaas  a 
Memoir  of  James  Beattie,  author  of 
**  ThaMmatral''  and  a  *' Treatise  on 
•  Truth." 

Zeleny  has  translated  Maoaulay'a 
Hiaftory  into  Hnagazian. 

An  Autobiogiaphy  of  Silfio  PeBico 

haa  been  discovend  among  the  papers 

of  the  recently  deceased  Marchioness 

Barolo,  to  whom  he  waa  librarian.     It 

-^MB^ie  -published  at  an  early  date. 

Tercentenary  pamphleta  about  Galileo 
haYs  been  ezoeedingly  rifo  in  Italy. 
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The  Coburg  Gazette  Bays  thAtQneen 
Victoria  is  writing  "Memdrs  of  her 
own  life  and  Tlmee." 

Nassau,  W.,  senior  (b.  1790),  has 
nearly  ready  for  pablication, "  Essays 
00  Fiction,''  ccmtiilmted  to  rsriews  be- 
tween 1823  and  1857. 

D'Anbign^a  "  Reformation  in  Europe 
in  the  Time  of  GalTin,"  toL  3,  it  nearly 
ready. 

Goethe's  "  Fanst,**  translated  by 
Anster,  is  to  be  published  soon. 

The  Bev.  Wharton  Booth  Harriot, 
A.M.,  editor  of  the  ^'Adelphi"  of 
Terence,  is  preparing  "A  Oomparatiye 
Word-book  of  the  Latin,  Italian,  French, 
and  Spanish  Languages." 

Prof.  Adolphe  Mnssafia,  of  Vienna, 
has  disooyered  two  old  French  poems 
in  Mfi^,  in  the  Hbraty  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice,  and  edited  them.  They  are 
called  **The  Capture  of  Pampelnna" 
and  "  Macaare**  respectively,  and  belong 
to  the  legends  of  Charlemagne. 

Jas.  Bailey,  editor  of  the  Latin 
Lexicon  of  Faociolati  and  Foroellini, 
died  18th  Feb. 

Henri  Theod.  Boetscher,  the  dramatic 
critic  (b.  1804),  is  writing  *'  On  the 
Higher  Characters  in  Bhakspere's 
Plays;"  A.  Lindner  is  preparing  **  The 
London  Life  of  Wm.  Snakqpere:  a 
Drama ;"  and  Emil  Hoepfier  has  in 
rehearsal  "  The  Poacher  of  Avon.'* 

Klemm  has  issued  "The  Life  of 
John  Calyin"  (1509—1564). 

Dr.  M.  Letteris  is  adapting  Goethe's 
** Faust"  into  Hebrew;  and  Lessing's 
famous  book,  lately  brought  into  promi- 
nence by  Strauss,  "  Nathan  the  Wise," 
is  to  be  traosfenred  to  the  same  lan- 
guage by  &  Bacher. 

T^^dal's  "  Heat,  as  a  Mode  of  Mo- 
tion," has  been  timnslated  by  Abbtf 
Moigno  (b.  1804). 

W.  C.  HazUtt  is  editing  a  seriet  of 
Sbakspero  Jest-booki,  in  4  toIs. 


Henry  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.,  author  of 
an  able  work  ^  On  Anagrams,"  read 
before  the  Philological  Society  on  Maidli 
4th,  a  curious  and  intereating  lecture 
'*  On  English  Heterographers,"  or  id- 
ling reformers. 

Ber.  John  Andenon,  D.D.,  of  Mew- 
bnigh,  author  of  "  The  Course  of  Ci 
tioo,"  "^  Dura  Den,"  a  gedogiod 
graph,  &c,  died  I7th  March. 

Ejurl  L.  do  Littrow  (b.  1811),  who 
has  succeeded  his  fiither  as  director  of 
the  Imperial  Obserratoiy,  Vienna,  has 
ready  "The  Wonden  of  the  Sidenal 
HeaTens." 

*  An  epic  poem,  entitled  **  Night,**  and 
expository  of  ''the  Gloiy  of  God  in  the 
Hearens,"  by  Ber.  Geoq^  GilfiHan, 
author  of  "The  GaUery  of  literary 
Portrsits,"  "The  History  of  m  Man," 
&&,  is  nearly  ready  to  proie  and  ilhis- 
trate  the  writei^s  canon,  that  **  The 
critic  must  be  himself  a  poet."  If  cm 
verrofw. 

Dr.  Ed.  Hitchcook,  author  of  many 
works  on  the  connection  of  religion  and 
geology,  died  at  Amherst,  Much  6th, 
aged  70. 

Due  precautioos  ha^e  been  taken  by 
the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate  for 
the  preserration,  ezhibitiony  and  copy- 
ing of  the  three  important  sheets  of 
brief-paper  on  which  is  written  '^Skak-^ 
eper^ewUL" 

A  biography  of  John  Wesley.  feoDded 
on  hitherto  inaccessible  materials,  is  in 
preparation.^ 

It  is  proposed  toestaUish  an  *<  Early 
Bnglish  Text  Society,"  to  publiah,  or 
republish  old  treatises,  works,  &e. 

J.  J.  Porehat,  a  Swiss  Ktt^rofeer, 
translator  of  Horaee  and  TiboBae  into 
French,  a  critic  and  a  novelist,  died  in 
March,  aged  64. 

It  ii  proposed  to  ersek  a  moBoiBent  te 
the  BQQg-writv,  Andrew  Pailr,  In  his 
birthpUoe,  Benfrow. 


Thi  Forensic  pleader  is  a  controyeraialist.  A  lawBuit  is  a 
dnpafce  brought  oefore  the  national  umpires  for  effective  decision. 
ItimplieB,  therefore,  a  point  of  controversy  on  which  issue  may  be 
taken  or  tendered.  The  whole  phraseology  of  pleadings  at  law  or 
in  e^aitv  involve  this  controversial  element,  xo  the  narration  or  com- 
pkint  tnere  follows  the  defence  (if  the  case  goes  on).  Whether  thia 
taJies  the  shape  of  abatement,  demurrer,  or  pleading  in  the  action,  there 
may  ensue  replication,  rejoinder,  surrejoinder,  rebutter,  surrebutter, 
Ac,  until  the  precise  point  or  points  in  dispute  between  the  parties 
in  a  suit  are  so  developed  as  to  present  them  in  the  form  wnich  is 
moit  eonrenient  for  decision, ». «.,  as  free  as  possible  from  extraneous 
matter,  thoroughly  sifted  from  ambiquity  or  avoidable  complication. 
Here  is  wide  scope  for  possible  altercation.  Of  course  every  aUe* 
gation  made  by  the  plaintiff  against  any  defendant  ought  to  be 
tnie.  This  true  matter  ought  to  be  stated  in  4>]ain  and  exact 
tenns ;  and  with  all  requisite  particularity  regarding  person,  place, 
time,  manner,  circumstance,  accidents,  &c.  In  form  and  sufficiency, 
too,  the  cause  should  be  perfectly  laid.  The  adequacy  of  any  par* 
tieular  court  to  deal  with  the  £[iven  cause— forms  a  topic  for  serious 
deliberation ;  and  the  method  m  which  matters  of  law  are  separated 
from  matters  of  fact,  in  each  step  of  the  process  requires  minute 
and  painstaking  attention.  Anv  defect  in  these  preliminary  con- 
liderations,  therefore,  affords  field  for  disputation,  and  supphes  the 
advocate  with  topics  in  the  controversy,  xhe  general  or  the  special 
issues  tendered  or  taken,  are  also,  of  course,  liable  to  prevailing  or 
eountervailing  arguments;  and  hence,  as  we  said,  legal  pleading 
is  in  reality  controversy,  in  presence  of  and  under  the  umpireship 
or  arbitration  of  a  judge,  with  or  without  (as  the  case  may  be) 
reference  to  a  jury.  The  laws  of  forensic  eloquence  are  conae- 
quently,  in  a  ^eat  measure,  only  the  laws  of  controversy  specially 
adapted  to  discussions  carried  on  in  the  national  courts  for  the 
determination  of  right  or  the  repression  of  wrong. 

It  is  not  necessary  (even  though  the  writer  were  competent)  to 
enter  into  precise  technical  details  regarding  the  various  processea 
and  stages  through  which  any  given  sort  of  lawsuit  may  be  put  or 
dragged.  The  substantial  rules  of  pleading  do  not  depend  upon 
legal  forms  of  procedure  (which  only  afford  opportimity  for  observ- 
ing or  temptations  to  neglect  them)  but  upon  concise  and  explicit 
logic,  on  defined  and  philosophical  rhetoric, — in  short,  upon  the 
well  understood  principles  of  the  intellect,  the  will  and  the  emo- 
tiona  of  man.  Legal  technicalities  issue  from  the  mind.  They  con- 
stitute safeguards,  boundaries  and  waymarks  in  the  course  of  a  con- 
troveny .  They  are  often  the  concrete  results  of  age-long  experience, 
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—built,  like  ihe  Dutch  dikes,  \y  the  industry  and  ikill  of  our  fore- 
fathers, to  prevent  the  inflow  of  norelty  and  the  overtuming  of 
known  and  nzed  limits  and  usages.  Sometimes  they  embody  tho 
possible  abbreviations  which  may  be  employed  in  public  businees  or 
m  private  transactions;  and  olfen  they  are  serviceable,  by  their  de- 
mand for  uniformity,  as  helps  in  carrying  a  cause  forward  to  the 
point  where  issue  may  be  most  advantageously  Joined.  All  zoatine 
18  not  evil.  Forms  and  technicalities  are  merely  the  grooves  which 
the  habits  of  the  mind  have  worn  in  the  frequent  passage  hither 
and  thither  which  business  necessitates,  and.  Like  the  channel  of  a 
river,  the  bed  of  a  canal,  the  level  of  a  footpath*  or  the  course  of  « 
railway,  if  rightly  used,  must  be  advantageous  so  far  as  they  go. 
To  forms  of  pleading,  as  forms,  we  do  not  object ;  with  forma  of 
pleading,  as  forms,  we  intend  to  concern  ourseiTes  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. We  shall  admit  and  accept  of  the  forms  as  they  are,  and 
within  these  forms  shall  endeavour  to  bring  together  so  much  of 
the  teaching  of  logic  and  rhetoric  as  may  supply  to  some  extent 
hints  or  helps  towards  a  practical  art  of  controversial  pleading,  or  an 
exposition  of  "  Porensic  Eloquence  as  affecting  opposmg  Pleaders/' 
— as  laid  down  in  our  "Outline  of  the  Exements  of  Foienaie 
JBiloquence,*'  ante  page  13. 

There  is  a  very  prevalent  notion  abroad  that  rhetoric  is  chicane 
and  logic  trickery.  This  is  a  mistake.  Both  are  sciences  having 
specific  objects,  and  result  in  arts  which,  like  all  other  arts,  are 
intended  to  promote  success  in  the  attainments  of  the  objects  aimed 
at  by  their  use.  They  have  no  essential  immoral  tendency.  Xiike 
weights  in  a  balance,  they  may  be  put  in  either  scale;  but  the 
morality  of  their  employment  lies  in  the  hand  and  conscience  of  the 
possessor.  They  are  merely  the  means  of  perfecting  the  two  great 
special  powers  of  man,— discourse  and  reason.  The  passions  can 
be  moved,  and  the  soul  mav  be  touched,  even  to  transport,  by  fitly 
collocated  words ;  the  intellect  can  be  swayed  by  properly  arranged 
ideas.  Bhetoric  and  lo^c  constitute  the  sciences,  by  the  study  of 
which  the  mind  acquires  the  ability  to  employ  these  with  the 
greatest  effect,  in  the  circumstances,  bo  far  as  regards  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  thinker  and  speaker's  design.  The  pleader  wiahea 
to  succeed ;  in  fact,  he  is  employed  in  the  hope  that  he  will  auo- 
oeed.  He  must  therefore  study  and  use  the  means  of  success  so  far 
as  they  lie  within  his  reach  and  power.  He  does  what  every  other 
person  does  in  his  own  walk  in  life, — endeavours  to  please  his 
customers,  and  to  give  satisfactory  proof  of  his  devotion  to  any 
business  intrusted  to  his  care.    It  looxs  clever-like  to  say—- 

*'  For  fees,  to  any  form  he  moulds  a  cause; 
The  worst  has  merits  and  the  best  has  6aw8 ; 
Five  gnineas  make  a  crimiDal  to-day, 
And  ten  to-morrow  wipes  the  stain  away." 

'  It  seems  smart  to  talk  of  legal  processes  as  a  set  of  captious 
formalitieB,  equivocations,  quiddities,  quibbles*  false  glosses» 


pInilzKM,  misrepTMeiitatioiis*  needlea^  Tefinements,  gn^led  or  one-' 
ided  ■totqnMyntB>  bitnrbeatiiig .  and  defM&ation,  perpkxi&e'  con*' 
iouffliaiid  tedkwis  iogoxuiehy ;  but,  except  ia  we  eases,  wey  do 
Bol  aient  either  the  personal  or  the  pfofessional  sareasm  expended 
spQB  their  praetationare  and  them.    A  lawyer  is  not  necessarily  all- 
"*  tongoe  with  a  nmisk  of  braina ;"  nor  are  his  speeches  alwi^s  a 
eoatiaaoaa  nnoouing  of  onnningly  spim  subtilties, — ^like  s  spiaer's 
veh,  atoBee  a  jpvotMtion  to  himseu  and  a  snare  to  others.    Pro* 
fiessioBal  life  ofall  kinds  is  aa  mveii  beeet  with  possible  immorali- 
ties  as  that  of  the  lawyer.    It  might  as  justly  be  said  of  the  most 
beneficent  of  all  human  studies — medicme— that  it  is  aft  absolute 
Tsnaaee  with  the  Biflne  will,  whose  laws  require  that  disease  and 
piin  should  be.  endured  by  all  who  violate  his  settled  determina- 
UMM  in  nature,  to  mitigate  the  penalties  inflicted  or  assuage  the 
psBga  brought  on  mankind  by  sinful  conduct ;  as  to  say  that  truth 
ttd  juatioe  are  one  and  eternal,  and  hence  sny  man  who  takes  part 
ia  a  lawsuit  by  duty,  through  affection  or  for  hire,  must  do  so  with 
a  detennination  to  pervert  truth,  and  cause  a  miscarriage  of  justice, 
if  iw  use  hia  best  endeaTOurs  to  win  the  cause  in  defence  of  which  he 
Ills  or  has  been  engaged.    There  is  nothing  contrary  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  mankind  in  the  appointment  in  our  courts  of  law,  of  that 
dftel  of  skill,  that  controversy  upon  rights,  duties,  and  responsi* 
bSitiea^  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  pleading.    Nor  is  there  any- 
tbiag  eseentially  baae  or  dishonourable  in  the  advocate's  employ- 
ment of  the  best  available  means  for  securing  the  success  of  his 
dient.    Justice  requires  that  the  fairest  possible  statement  of  each 
party's  case  should  be  laid  before  the  judge  and  fury  who  are  to 
determine  respectively  upon  the  matters  of  law  and  the  matters  of 
iaet  involved  in  a  cause,  and  that  the  ripest  thoughts  should  be 
exerted  to  bring  evevy  os9e  to  the  readiest  and  easiest  issue. 
Without  this  no  cause  would  be  safe :  least  of  all  would  any  cause 
be  safe  if  the  habit  of  the  legal  profession  was  to  decide  in  the 
pjeadar's  chambers  upon  the  merits  of  the  cases  offered  to  him. 
Tb^e  eoosiderations  justify  the  existence  of  the  pleader  s  art,  and 
tbe  pleader's  art  neceasitates  forensic  eloquence. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  the  whole  aim  and  intent  of  a  legal 
pleader  is  to 

"  M«k6  tba  worae  appear 
The  better  reuoo.  to  perplex  and  daah 
Matareat  conoaela." 

The  idea  of  a  matched  controversy  puts  this  idea  out  of  place. 
The  well-trained  and  athletic  sinews  of  a  pleader's  mind  are  not 
wasted  in  gratuitous  sophistries.  He  knows  too  well  that  the 
watchful  eje  of  a  lynx  is  on  his  track  as  he  describes  the  course  and 
circuit  of  his  aritument,  and  that  any  discoverable  flaw  in  his 
reasoning  or  rhetoric  will  tell  against  him  when  his  opponent 
exposes  the  deception.  For  every  such  deception  discovered  is 
beld  to  prove  that  there  was  need  for  it ;  and  hence,  that  the  side 
OB  whidi  it  haa  been  employed  has  got  the  worst  of  it.    The 
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oonditione,  tlierefore,  of  a  legal  cooteBtafcioDr— held,  as  it  ia  befi»a  a 
judge,  at  least,  often  before  a  jtiiy,  ireqaently  in  preaenoe  of  other 
practitiopen  of  the  law,  alwajs  with  opposing  oonniei,  and,  in 
theory,  in  open  oonrt— are  highly  favourable  for  indnoiag  tliose 
en^a^ed  in  officiaUy  conducting  it,  to  reuon  well,  and  to  epeak 
efiectiyely,  with  tbeminimumof  sophistry  and  ohioane  of  which,  the 
case  will  admit.  Upon  this  feature  in  our  courts  of  law  we  are 
inclined  to  lay.  great  stress.  The  weighing  and  considering  ol  a 
question* which  the  certainty  of  a  controversy  compels;  the  neoes<- 
sity  it  creates  for  careful  statement  and  exjilieit  reasoning;. the 
formal  accuracy  which  it  suggests  and  begets ;  and  the  painstaking^ 
moderation  of  tone  it  makes  advisable,  es|>ecially  in  the  eaaly 
stages  of  a  suit,  are  all  advantages  in  the  long  run,  to  "  the  man 
who  hath  his  quarrel  just,"  even  although  these  several  proeeaaea 
may  cause  him  "  in  suing  long  to  bide."  If  we  regard  a  legal- 
pleading  as  a  pitched  controversy  we  shall  all  the  better  oom^ 
prehend  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the  "  Elements  of 
Forensic  Eloquence." 

These  teachings  we  have  traced  in  our  two  previous  papers  on 
this  subject  through  the  three  headings  referrable— I.  To  the 
Client ;  ll.  To  the  Judge ;  III.  To  the  Jury  (if  any) ;  wad  it  bow 
falls  to  us  to  treat  of  forensic  eloquence  as  effecting — 

lY.  Opposing  Pleaders. — The  objects  of  law  are  the  adjustment 
of  disputed  rights,  the  prevention  of  wrong,  the  determinatioii  of 
guilt  or  innocence.  It  therefore  requires  the  weighing  and  silUng- 
of  evidence,  the  arrangement  of  facts  and  arguments,  the  lixing  of 
points  to  be  proved  or  disproved.  Facts  are  its  main  concernment ; 
then  the  interpretation  of  facts,  and  then  the  applicability  of  the 
positive  statutes,  or  common  law  of  the  realm  to  tne  facts  as  inter* 
preted.  Bight  and  wron^  are  the  great  questions  alwa^  placed 
before  the  administrative  judge.  The  duty  of  a  pleader  is  to  jxre- 
sent  his  case  in  tiie  best  possible  light  in  relation  to  his  dient,  hia 
opponent,  the  law,  and  the  public  of  whose  interests  the  law  ia  the 
supreme  guardian.  To  accomplish  this  properly^,  not  only  the 
cause,  but  the  law  in  relation  to  that  cause,  require  to  be  studied; 
this  will  supply  the  pleader  with  what  to  say.  The  laws  of  logic 
ought  next  to  be  brought  into  exercise  to  assign  the  best  method  of 
presenting  the  cause  to  the  judgment  of  the  hearers ;  this  will 
furnish  the  order  in  which  the  matter  should  be  delivered.  But 
forms  of  expression  vsry  in  their  effectiveness,  and  a  proper  choice 
of  these  must  be  looked  to;  this  will  show  the  emMUekmgetU 
of  which  the  advocacy  of  the  cause  is  capable.  Thorough  aceuraey 
in  facts,  and  perfect  masterjr  of  the  lines  of  attack  and  defeaoe 
possible  in  certain  probsble  circumstances — ^these  will  result  in  the 
imprinting  of  the  elements  of  the  case  firmly  and  surely  in  the 
memory.  Self-possession  is  no  less  requisite  than  the  possessiofu  of 
a  good  cause  (or  what  is  thought  or  represented  to  be  so),  and  hence 
^ce  and  dignity  of  expression  will  be  attended  to  by  the  pleader 
m  the  delivery  of  any  address  he  may  m^e  to  the  court  or  the  jiury. 
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All  these  are  neeestaiT'  for  siicceM  in  oratory  merely,  bat  other 
«nd  different  oonniderationB  arise  when  legal  debate  requires  to  be 
prepsred  for.  Then  oratory  will  not  suffice;  neither  will  mere 
lefil  learning.  Both  must  be  simultaneously  adapted  to  tiie  duty 
laid  upon  the  pleader.  The  chief  (jnalities  which  pleaders  ought 
to  manifest  in  aebatemay  now  be  briefly  stated  and  explained. 

1.  Z«f^  «srpo«f/f<»i.-p— Clearness  is  essential  to  cogency.  Thinking 
and  speaking  in  one  simultaneous  act  presents  peculiar  difficulties 
in  regard  to  the  attainment  of  deamess.  -  Either  thought  is  too 
xjTiiok  for  speech,  and  then:  the  orator  is  apt  to  overleap  some  step 
in  the  proeess  of  reasoning  which  is  essential  to  place  the  matter  of 
diiGOurse  folly  and  fairlv  before  the  minds  of  others  less  acquainted 
with  the  matter  than  the  pleader  to  whom  it  has  (or  should  hare) 
been  a  special  study;  or  thought  is  too  slow,  and  then  speech 
it  dngging  and  heavy,  expletive  and  tiresome,  repetitive  and 
lednnoant.  In  either  case  lucidity  will  be  unattainable,  unless  in 
tiie  former  condition  of  mind  sententious  phraseology  be  emj^oyed 
to  utter  the  thoughts  as  they  arise,  and  the  groundwork  of  the  case 
be  retraversed,  and  explained  at  large  to  the  listeners ;  and  in  the 
former,  unless  the  speaker  shall  manage  by  artful  repetition  of  the 
«ime  idea  in  well-varied  language  to  fill  the  hearers  ear,  and  enter- 
tain their  minds  till  the  next  idea  has  been  gained  and  mastered. 
This  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  plain,  strong,  concise  language  at 
first,  bj  following  this  with  allusive  and  illustrative  matter,  and  by 
repeating  the  same  thougbt  in  more  familiar  expressions  and  more 
▼emaeular  phraseology.  Lucidity  is  best  provided  for  by  having 
stored  in  the  memory,  in  their  most  concise  and  simple  form,  the 
■ereral  successive  steps  of  the  argument  to  be  used,  and  noticing 
^t,  however  frequently  the  terms  employed  in  delivering  it  may 
be  changed,  no  change, — either  by  addition,  subtraction,  or  substi- 
tution,— be  made  in  the  original  argument,  which  must  -be  kept» 
es  a  whole,  steadily  in  view.  The  following  suggestions  may 
not  be  found  ineffectual  in  guarding  against  obscurities  of  thouglit 
or  language : — 1st.  Consider  careiully  (a)  the  point  or  points  to  be 
gained ;  (o)  what  would  be  sufficient  to  gain  that  or  those ;  (c)  how 
lar  the  case  in  hand  falls  short  of  this ;  (d)  how  the  point  or  points 
naj  be  evaded  by  one  or  other  of  the  parties ;  (e)  what  false 
principle  may  be  most  easily  substituted  for  the  true  one  in  the 
«a8e.  2nd.  Having  predetermined  the  consequences  to  be  attained, 
search  out  a  principle  which  will  justify  you  in  claiming  them 
as  effectively  gained.  3rd.  Graduate  the  facts  and  arguments  so 
that  they  may  follow  in  such  an  order  as  shall  bring  their  full 
effects  to  bear  upon  the  end  aimed  at.  4th.  Attend  to  the  significa- 
tion of  alt  words  uled  in  the  important  arguments  or  statements ; 
distmguish  between  the  primary,  particular,  or  common  meaning  of 
anytmos,  and  sedulously  avoid  the  use  of  those  to  which  customlias 
attoched  any  secondary  sense  detrimental  to  the  case  in  hand ;  abstain 
^Tom  the  employment  of  doubtful  terms,  and,  when  necessary  define 
the  exact  extent  of  signification  in  whidi  special  terms  are  used. 
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OppcMition  mfty  aii«e»  «itii«r  from  tke  wordfl,  tiie  Skits,  the 
piineiplee,  or  the  infer^ioes.  Henoe,  it  is  often  adTuiteffeooB  to 
•tady  imd  determine  upon  not  only  what  may  be  said  on  uie  case, 
but  also  what  fnuH  be  said,  and  to  fashion  an  address  aooordingly. 
To  make  oertain  of  the  necessary  matter  is  the  first  requisite,  and 
to  be  prepared  with  die  potential  matter,  that  it  may  be  uttovd 
if  ad?isable,  is  of  course  the  orator's  interest.  Truth  may  often  be 
more  lucidly  presented  to  the  mind  by  contrasting  it  with  the  error 
which  most  naturally  allies  itself  with  it.  The  most  lucid  order  is, 
1,  statement;  S,  proof;  3,  arfpunents;  4,  counter-arguraente ;  6, 
reoapitufation ;  6,  i>eroration :  m  which,  while  enforcing  all  strong 
points,  all  weak  points  ought  to  be  slipped  oyer,  and  any  poeaible 
stir  ofpassions  may  be  excited. 

2*  JSctpid  oonoeption  in  Mate.  —  All  ideas  are  related.  Con* 
sequences  flow  from  premises,  and  decisions  depend  on  proofe  and 
ai^^uments.  By  o^^nr  admitted  or  advanced  argument  some  por- 
tion of  a  cause  is  affected.  The  capacity  to  run  out,  ideally,  to 
their  consequences  all  the  statements  and  reasonings,  and  ao  of 
seeing  whither  they  ultimately  tend ,  is  of  prime  importance.  Aoon- 
ttant  nabit  of  sjrllogising,  imtil  it  has  become  as  actire  and  irrepres- 
sible as  an  instinct,  is  almost  the  only  practical  way  in  which  this 
rapidity  of  conception  can  be  so  gained  as  to  be  depnended  on.  In 
•n  energetic  highly  cultured  mind  statements  contain  suggeatioDfl 
of  the  weoiies  by  which  the  facts  they  relate  to  may  be  tested  or 
explained.  The  mind  thus  put  in  possession  of  all  the  possibtlittes 
must  criticise  these  acutely,  as  well  ss  instantly,  ana  determine 
ufion  tiie  most  probable  one,— considered  in  relation  to  all  the  oUier 
Ofidenoe.  £yery  argument,  to  a  trained  thinker,  calls  up,  howev«r 
shadowily,  not  only  the  premises  on  which  it  must  be  founded  sad 
the  consequences  which  must  ensue  from  its  admission,  but  slso  its 
opposite.  Alligation,  colligation,  and  contrast,  operate  sinmitaoe- 
Ottsly  in  the  intellect,  and  bring  into  the  chambers  of  thought  their 
aeversl  revelations.  This  instantaoeousness  of  illumination  must 
neither  be  allowed  to  dazzle  nor  distract.  Season  must  compel 
them  to  obey  her,  so  that  each,  unwanted,  must  cower  and  hide 

"  Like  vassalage,  at  noawarcs,  enconnteriog 
The  eye  of  majesty." 

This  mastery  of  the  oonceptive  powers,  when  the  speaker  has 
dearly  determined  what  he  means  to  prove ;  for  that  not  only 
supplies  the  kev  to  what  ma^r  serve  the  purpose,  but  will  suggest 
the  objections  uiat  may  be  raised  against  the  means  employed,  end 
bmt  tilie  proper  way  of  evading  them.  Fertility  of  thongnt,  rapidity 
of  callinff  together  ideas,  skill  in  marshalling  them«  are  powerful 
aids  in  debate.  Though  an  unresting  ingenuity  majr,  misuBed*  detet 
its  own  aim,  yet  the  men  of  rapid  oonoeptiye  geniua  is  the  man  of 
resources,  and  in  all  warfarej  controversy  included,  eYoa  in  law. 
though  right  may  be  the  best  weapon,  resouree  is  always  gl  ksst 
second  best. 
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8.  A^  en^U'quesiuming. — Eridence  is  the  basis  of  every  case. 
What  are  the  facts,  and  what  is  the  law,  form  the  most  important 
qoeries  in  erery  litigation.  On  matters  of  law  pleaders  may  dehate 
with  interminable  ingenuity,  if  the  court  so  allow ;  but  as  the  court 
ia  always,  by  courtesy,  presumed  to  be  sound  in  its  knowledge  of 
the  law,  so  long  as  a  cause  is  under  trial,  that  point  is  usually  one 
<m  which  small  difference  may  arise,  which  cannot  easily  be 
satisfied  in  the  given  suit  by  a  ruling  of  the  court.  The  eliciting  of 
truth  from  a  detached  and  promiscuous  heap  of  witnesses,  each  differ- 
ing in  status,  education,  feeling,  associations,  acquaintance  with  the 
facta  and  methods  of  thought,  or  of  thoughtlessness,  from  each  other, 
ia  no  easy  task.  Ihe  philosopher  may  warily  guard  against  all  sur- 
reptitious influences  interfering  with  his  experiments,  and  may 
eareftilly  graduate  his  belief  according  to  the  accuracy  of  his  instru- 
ments. He  can  establish  estperimenta  crucis,  in  regard  to  his  hypo- 
ihen0»  and  may  arrange  the  conditions  of  test  to  suit  his  own  opinions ; 
bat  the  advocate  has  no  such  convenience  afforded  him.  He  must 
take  the  materials  of  evidence  as  they  are  given  to  him,  and  he 
jBjot  aifb  the  truth  out  of  these  as  best  he  may.  To  this  end  he 
moat  exert  finesse  to  get  at  the  minds  of  his  witnesses,  and  to  find,  if 
poaaible,  the  habit  of  their  thou|(hts.  Unless  a  relation  of  some 
sort  is  thus  secured  between  the  witnesses  and  the  advocate,  mistake 
and  mifloonception  are  almost  certain.  To  a  wide  general  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things  in  ffeneral  the  pleader  must  usually  add  a 
reaoinesB  of  the  suggestive  faculty,  which,  by  sympathy,  may  put 
him  in  the  right  track  for  tracm^  out  the  actual  experience  of 
the  person  jmaer  examination.  This  is  best  secured  by  a  study  of 
the  writers  on  the  mind,  by  close  inspection  of  different  classes  of 
men,  by  dexterously  winning  the  key  to  the  character  of  a  witness, 
by  following  the  same  system  in  cross-examination,  as  the  witnesses' 
minds  nxe  m  the  habit  of  pursuing,  and  alternating  the  questions 
pot,  BO  as  to  discover  the  relation  of  the  answers  to  one  or  more 
of  the  possible  hypothesis  of  which  a  cause  admits. 

In  cross-examination,  to  make  it  effective,  the  pleader,  though 
having  the  logical  and  legal  consequences  of  the  evidence  adduced 
always  dearly  before  his  mind,  need  not,  and  in  fact  should  not, 
foUow  a  logically  precise  system  of  interrogation.  Formal  eate- 
chiaing  almost  invariably  frightens  people  unaccustomed  to  interro- 
gation. It  is  preferable  to  get  at  and  emplov  a  line  of  inquiry 
consistent  with  the  ordinary  associations  of  tne  witnesses.  By 
shifting  the  tack  of  the  questions  the  pre-arranged  evidence  of  the 
witneaaes— «11  that  part  of  their  testimonv  which  they  have  made  up 
in  their  own  minds^-may  foe  disairanged  and  dispersed,  and  hence 
it  is  often  desirable  to  vary  not  only  the  queries  put,  but  also  the 
lines  of  tiiou^ht  which  detennine  the  examination.  Examination  is, 
of  oourse,  bnngin^  out  of  the  witnesses*  minds  whatever  is  known 
by  them  for  truth  m  relation  to  the  suit  in  process.  The  man  who 
knows  most  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
the  most  able  cross-examiner. 
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4.  Iteady  rttaliativeness  and  retort.^—ThoxLgh  legal  pleading  lias 
been  made  mediatorial,  expressly  tliat  the  element  of  personality  may 
hfi  eliminated  from  the  several  causes  before  the  courts,  professioiud 
iSaterests  and  jealousies  must  arise,  and,  in  the  heat  of  contest,  get 
expression.  Wit  and  hard  hitting,  as  it  ia  called,  is  alwiu-s  enjoyed 
by  the  public,  besides  being  often  pleasant  in  itself.  Hence  there 
is  a  great  tendency  in  pleading  to  glance  off  from  the  case,  and 
endeaTOur  to  import  into  it  some  expressions  of  the  ludicrous,  which 
may  distract  attention  from  a  difficult  point,  or  break  in  some  meaaure 
the  force  of  the  impression  made  by  an  opponent.  These  exert 
considerable  in6uence  on  minds  not  specially  trained  to  keep  the 
Current  of  their  thoughts  in  view ;  and  nence  it  is  advisable  to  have 
even  this  weapon  furbished  up,  so  as  to  give  as  good  as  ia  ffiFen. 
Legal  wit,  though  dry,  has  always  been  famous,  and  we  do  not 
Icnow  but  that  a  good  handbook  oi  legal  wit  and  humour  would  be 
a  great  boon  to  the  profession  in  general.  We  give  the  notion  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

Not  onlyi  however,  is  it  requisite  to  retaliate  these  professional 
spurts  of  an  effervescent  intellect,  or  to  retort  those  sharper  sayin^^a 
mich  may  have  ah  effect  upon  the  results  of  a  pleader's  efforts ;  it 
is  as  necessary  to  retaliate,  by  argument  or  rhetorical  device,  any 
attempts  made  to  set  aside  any  portion  of  a  cause  which  ia  essential 
to  the  attainment  of  the  pleader's  aim,  and  to  retort  in  any  matter, 
where  the  interest  of  the  client  would  suffer  by  silence.  This  sen- 
sitive  intellection  and  well  guided  and  guarded  audacity  of  reply 
has  much'  effect  in  litigation,  in  which  too  often — especially  Irf 
juries — it  is  judged  that  he  who  speaks  with  most  fluency,  fumeM, 
apparent  consciousness  of  right,  and  with  least  seeming  senae  of 
doubtfulness,  has  the  best  sloe  of  a  law-suit.  Whenever  an  advo- 
cate finds  a  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  thus  prejudiciaJljr  active 
against  the  interest  of  his  client,  it  is  his  duty  to  guard  against  ita 
injurious  effects.  On  this  account  the  adej>t  in  forensic  oratory 
miist  always  exhibit  a  power  of  ready  retaliativenesa  and  retort. 

6.  Professional  appeal.—ln  almost  all  developments  of  human 
effort  there  is  what  may  be  called  a  professional  conscience,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  personal  conscience.  We  are  aU  cognizant  of 
the  phrase,  "  professional  morality,"  which  originated  in  this  fact. 
The  best  men  in  any  profession  will  regard  it  as  advisable  to  hold  the 
atandard  of  morals  as  hi^h  as  possible ;  but  sharp  practitioners  will 
always  aim  at  stretching  its  tenets  to  their  utmost  tension — ^perlu^ 
tenuity.  To  guard  agamst  this  style  of  conduct,  which  brings  indig- 
nity on  the  whole  body,  it  is  advisable  to  have  at  hand  a  safegoard 
from  its  evil  effects.  This  is  to  be  had  by  making  an  appeal  to  the 
profession  in  opposition  to  any  such  effort.  This  is  often  a  power- 
iul  and  effective  topic,  and  may  be  employed  not  only  advantaf^usly 
but  justly  in  many  instances.  It  is,  of  course,  implied  in  this  Uiat 
^e  stanoard  appealed  to  be  one  which  the  whole  profession  would 
i^rove  of  and  consent  to,  for  that  alone  would  be  a  profeaaioaal 
appeal. 
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Opposing  pleiden  are  often  under  temptation  to  acquire  personal 
or  profeastonal  aoimosities.  The  exhibition  of  any  such  state  of 
feehng  is  not  only  unseemly,  but  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of 
their  clients.  We  belicTe  that  the  more  general  recoi^ition  of  the 
mediatorial  character  of  professional  lawyers  would  materially 
advsntage  the  style  of  pleading  in  vogne  in  several  of  our  courts, 
where,  of  late,  there  has  been  a  tendency  manifested  to  import  into 
the  cases  all  the  nassion  and  headstrong  disposition  to  injure  the 
•ppoaiiig  parties  wntch  exists  in  the  inflamed  hearts  of  the  litigants. 
It  is  an  eminently  unsafe  course  of  procedure.  Passion  is  a  bad 
aeoompflniment  in  controyersy ;  and  a  lawsuit  is  only  a  controversy 
wherein*  by  deputy,  the  clients  appear  through  their  pleaders,  to 
state  their  cause,  and  to  show  good  reason — or  at  least  the  best 
they  poflsibly  can — why  the  law  should  decide  in  their  favour.  The 
laws  of  controversy  imply  courtesy,  fair  interpretatioD,  just  dealing, 
hoiieat  admission  of  error,  fair  weighing  or  evidence,  candour  m 
opposition,  and  sincerity  in  the  desire  to  reach  the  truth.  The 
more  nearly  pleading  a]9proaohes  to  controversy,  the  more  conspi- 
cuously win  the'  professional  pleader  be  recognised  as  a  friend  and 
bsneftiotor  to  law-wasted  clients  and  law-environed  citizens.  In 
oar  days,  especially,  when  all  law  courts  are  not  only  open  to  the 
puWcy  but  all  causes  of  moment  are  made  matters  of  discussion 
m  the  daily  journals,  and  so  beeome  matters  of  daily  talk  through- 
sut  the  kingdom,  it  behoves  the  legal  practitioner  to  weigh  carefiuly 
the  measures  he  adopts  in  the  carrying  out  of  any  law- suit,  and  to 
harmonize  and  adapt  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  which,  after  all,  is  the  most  powerful  of  laws.  In  fact,  law 
isy  sow-a-days,  in  a  very  great  measure — either  by  enactment  or 
inteipretation  —  merely  the  concentrated  expression  of  public 
opimoii,  the  lawmaker  of  Britain^ 

From  the  considerations  involved  in  the  preceding  paragraph  it 
follows  that  professional  pleaders  have  not  acoomplishea  their  whole 
task  when  they  have  done  their  best — as  they  are  bound  to  do — for 
their  individual  clients ;  nor  when  they  have  pleaded  by  argument 
and  legal  quotation  before  the  judge ;  or  brougnt  their  whole  talents 
to  bear  upon  the  influenobff  or  the  jury  (if  any  is  admitted  in  the 
cause) ;  nor  even  when  tney  have  controverted  with  prevailing 
power  the  various  points  raised  by  opposing  pleaders.  They  have 
yet  another  solemn  duty  lying  incumoent  upon  them,  viz.,  to  keep 
their  forensic  tactics  within  such  limits  as  shall  prevent  them  from 
oatraj;ing  or  too  violently  opposing  public  opinion ;  and  hence  we 
have  mduded  in  our  programme  of  influences  operative  on  forensic 
doquenoe  the  manner  in  which  it  can  or  may  affect — 

T.  Public  opinion, — We  do  not  quite  think  with  Byron  that 
eptadon  is  *'  an  omnipotence,"  but  we  all  know  that  it  is  a  very  pow- 
erfiu  and  effective  engine,  when  once  fairly  steamed  up.  Loyalty  to 
law  is  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  civilized  man.  He 
jreeogmses  law  as  the  safeguard  and  protector  of  life,  rights,  mroperty, 
and  good  name,  and  does  not  readily  lend  himself  to  revolt  against 
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its  bebesii  and  decrees,  bo  lonfi;  as  he  obserres  them  honestly  earned 
oat  and  fairly  interprcyted.  But  exactly  in  prooortion  to  his  lofly 
estimate  of  law,  when  t^us  enforced  and  applied^  ne  is  indignant  nad 
jealous  at  any  attempt  to  wrest  or  misenforoe  it : — 

*'  To  plnck  down  justioe  firom  his  awfal  bench, 
To  trip  ihe  ooarae  of  Iiw,  aod  blaoi  th«  iword 
That  guards  his  peace  and  aafetj." 

It  is  of  greafc  conseqnenoe,  then,  that  every  pleader  shoold  «a 
arrange  his  oUent*B  defenoes  that  their  effects  shall  not  be  to  exeits 
public  odium  against  his  cause,  or  to  enlist  pablie  aympatky  la 
uTour  of  his  failure ;  in  fact,  not  to  attempt  to  gain  a  cause  at  bur 
by  means  opposed  to  "  the  world  and  the  world's  law  " — opinion. 
'  That  this  offence  to  the  common  good  sense  of  the  people  may  be 
aToided,  we  hare  thought  it  judicious  to  suf^gest  to  thoae  who  aiay 
be  en^^aged  either  in  pleading,  or  in  formm^  a  judgment  on  ih& 
speeches  of  pleaders,  the  advisabili^  of  attendmg  to  the  £sw  IbUov* 
ing  particulars,  viz.: — 

1.  The  supplying  of  earefUl  and  koneai  detaiU,  On  questknis  of 
£ut  all  law-fluits  depend.  Pacts  always  run  into  details ;  they  an, 
as  the  ocean,  circumstantial,  and  often  vague.  To  find  out  th» 
order  of  co-existenoe  and  of  Buocession  in  them  is  of  gre«t  momeiit 
m  the  discovery  of  truth.  To  get  at  the  truth  the  £Msts  must  be  dic- 
xnte^rated  from  the  conceptions  which  witnesses  f<»*m  of  the  faotB,and 
the  inferences  they  deduce  from  them,  or  tiieir  ideas  of  them*  Con- 
fidence in  the  rectitude  of  a  csxiBe  is  always  felt  when  it  is  known  or 
thought  that  no  concealment  is  practbed  by  its  advocates ;  and  doubt 
is  always  excited  when,  for  any  reason,  there  is  shown  a  desixo  to 
Bhirk  inquiry,  or  to  present  only  a  partial  account  of  the  wrtualitBBi 
on  which  any  important  consequences  depend.  The  pleader  wlio  la 
indined  to  prevaricate  and  conceal,  to  sapprees  or  miBrepreacBit^ 
will  scarcely  escape  the  natural  prejudice  against  his  case  wbiflh 
Boch  conduct  is  sure  to  arouse,  lie  who  most  carefully  aifiss  and 
most  idearly  arranges  and  concatenate  the  various  detaila  into  a 
plain  unvarmshed  tale  will  most  surely  iinpress  the  liBtener  and  tiM 
reader  with  tiie  sense  of  verisimilitude.  If,  in  any  cause,  it  saona 
of  importance  to  conciliate  public  opinion,  the  more  nearly  tfao 
details  involved  in  the  suit  are  laid  before  the  mind  in  their  natural 
order  and  connection  the  more  readily  will  confidence  be  givea  to 
the  advocate,  and  the  more  effective  will  be  his  suhaeqaent  plnad 
inffB  upon  the  matter;  for  most  people  believe  they  can  eatiBaato 
wbether  a  story  **  hangs  together, '  or  is  posaesBed  of  internal  oon* 
sistency,  though  they  do  not  esteem  themselves  capable  of  foUowiag 
an  intricate  argument,  and  .they  are  ready  to  conclude  that  i£  the 
Juts  are  related  "  ail  right,"  the  reaaoninga  founded  imon  the  atato 
ments  made  will  be  no  less  tnistworthy.  Of  courae  this  beliof  nui^ 
be  fallacious,  and  an  ingenious  pleadfer  may  avail  hima^  of.^m 
Caeliag  with  considerable  ease  to  gam  a  point  which  oo^t  not  to 
hare  been  gained.    Bat  every  pleader  anxioaa  to  sneoeed.will  find. 
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tt  hM  ffenendly  true  that  txurefiil  and  honest  detaih  tell  well  infih 
thevnblie,  and  gire  a  great  adTantage  to  him  who  presenta  them* 

Tm  laeta  of  a  oaee  may,  howeter,  be  oo.  the  oppoeing  pleader*! 
iide»  and  the  rait  may  be  such  as  to  bring  ont  the  operatioii  of 
certain  apecial  laws  in.  a  diaadyantageoos  manner ;  or  to  show  them 
weighing  more  hearily  upon  the  indiTidnal  exposed  to  its  effeota  than 
the  pabuc  good  warrants.  Or,  again,  the  law  may  be  such  as  hj 
the  alteration  of  eircnmntanoes  it  is  impolitic  to  enforce  to  its  fnU 
sxtent ;  or  its  effects  may  be  of  a  kindnnsnitable  to  gain  the  intended 
effect  in  the  circumstances  of  a  giyen  suit.  And  yet»  agaoa,  the 
neooliar  olEence,  which  the  law  was  meant  to  pat  nnder  ban>  may 
nare  been  committed  under  such  extenuating  cirottmstanees  as  may 
leare  but  a  small  residuum  of  moral  guilt  chargeable  against  the 
parir  upon  whom  its  decision  would  faU.  So  that  though  tedi* 
nieauy  guilty  and  amenable  to  its  deorae  the  actual  obliquy  of 
eriminaJity  may  be  almost  wholly  able  to  be  wiped  off.  In  such  and 
nmikr  cireumstaBoes  the  pleader  may  competently  pass  in  reriew 
in  tanh  a  way  aa  to  affect  public  opinion  in  mvour  of  nis  clients — 

S.  Hke  morality  of  the'  theory  of  law.  This  is  often  a  aplemdid 
theme  for  forensic  eloquenee.  Times  change,  and  men  and  customa 
change  with  them.  The  conscience  of  the  people  becomes  asoiie 
and  more  chary  of  mere  technical  criminality,  sod  ret  the  law  aa 
existent  must  be  honestly  administered  until  changed  and  brcmffht 
latD  aooordanee  with  the  general  moral  feeling  of  the  people,  ^me 
disGusaion  of  the  moral  fitness  of  such  a  law  may  often  be  used  at 
a  topic  of  great  force  and  effect  by  a  skilful  pleader. 

To  this  effect  and  with  this  aim  the  orator  may  declaim  upon  (1) 
the  general  causes  which  have  led  to  this  defleiction  of  the  moral 
sestimenta  of  the  oommunity  fr(Mn  the  existing  code ;  (d)  the  bene- 
ficent tendency  of  this  change ;  (3)  the  evil  effects  of  giving  foroe 
to  laws  opposed  to  the  genend  yoiee  of  the  public ;  (4)  the  special 
elements  in  the  men  suit  which  make  the  apjriicatioa  of  the  law 
inexpedient,  pecnfiarly  grievous,  or  inappropriate ;  and  (&)  the  pos* 
•ifaihty  of  having  brought  about  the  required  resnlts  by  IsrViag  the 
cause  under  a  statute,  or  designating  it  by  a  term  which  would 
have  been  not  less  morally  effective,  while  less  penal  and  severe. 
T^e  public  is  generally  very  sensitive  regarding  the  employment  of 
the  utmost  severities  of  law,  and  hence  such  a  theme  is  often  highly 
eflbotive. 

The  previous  topic  of  Reading  refers  to  the  state  of  the  law  as 
regards  the  uarties  specially  engaged  in  a  suit.  But  our  laws  are 
ss  nudi  made  up  of  judgments  as  of  enactments,  and  hence  every 
judgment  has  not  onfy  an  immediate  bearing  upon  the  partiM  to  a 
lawsuit,  but  an  indirect  influence  upon  all  persons  likefy  i^  futore 
to  be  brought  into  court  xmder  similar  eiroum stances.  In  speaking 
<ii  the  aetmid  case,  it  may  often  be  legitimate  for  the  advocate  to 
pass  beyond  the  personal  considerations  it  involves,  and  to  discuss 
to  some  extent — 

3.  The  off^cU-mt  •oeUd  H^  «»f  aay^  partieular  statute^  interpreta^ 
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tion;  or  jnd^eiit. '  fiere  there  is  opened  an  extennve  £eSd  for 
eloqaence.  The  relationi  of  modem  life  are  so  intricate  and  mani* 
iolci  that  there  are  innumerable*  topics,  afforded  to  the  orator  in 
considering  the  law  from  this  point  of  view.  This,  too,  is  a  sabject  on 
which  the  public  is  widely  interested,  and  hence  it  is  likely  to  eat^ 
with  all  the  intensity  of  selfishness,  at  any  matter  favourable  to  the 
general  welfare  mooted  under  this  head.  As  law  is  the  regulator  of 
ohril  life,  and  the  director  of  social  U8ageB,'erery  case,  almost,  supplies 
some  ground  for  employing  this  powerful  argument  so  as  to  affect 
end  influence  public  opinion. 

4.  Law  is  frequently  held  to  be  a  secret  and  unknowable  mystery 
*— •as,  in  fact,  is  every  professional  department  of  human  skill  and 
activity  to  Uiose  who  stand  without  its  bounds.  This  prejudice 
against  it,  as  incomprehensible  and  incalculable  as  to  its  results, 
may  frequently  be  advantageously  set  aside  by  the  pleader's  giroto- 
iion  of  popular  maxinu,  and  snowiog  the  exact  accordance  of 
of  his  views  as  a  lawyer  with  these  generally  received  expressions 
of  the  common  sense  of  the  public.  Especially  with  juries,  this 
appeal  to  the  stereotryped  wisdom  of  their  own  dass  is  useful,  and 
onen  successful:  The  pleader  who  manages  it  well  appears  to  them 
from  this  circumstance,  to  ask  only  what  is  admittedly  right  and 
proper ;  and  this  bringing  down  of  the  lofty  mysteries  of  the  law 
to  tne  capacities  of  ordUnary  people  induces  them  to  infer  that  the 
advocate  who  can  do  so  is  quite  up  to  his  business,  and  knows  what 
he  is  about.  The  apparent  superiority  to  professional  chicane,  even 
though  the  whole  argument  may  be  saturated  with  cMeanery,  which 
euch  a  course  suggests,  compels  a  homage  from  most  men,  and  in- 
fluences them  more  than  they  would  be  willing  individually  to  own. 
Masses  of  men  are  often  stirred  by  means  which  would  be  entirely 
ineffective  upon  them,  taken  singly.  The  sympathy  of  num« 
bers,  though  it  ofben  heightens  the  mode  of  feeling,  has  a  strange 
tendency  to  level  and  average  those  intellectually  who  are  brought 
under  its  influence.  Hence  the  prevalence  to  excess  of  many  platfonn 
platitudes  which  men  would  never  consent  to  write,  and  iniich  thej 
would  often  be  ashamed  to  see  reported.  - 

6.  ^ertonal  connderations  may  fftirly  be  pleaded  in  certain  eir* 
oumstances  with  good  results  to  the  cnent— although  the  less  fre- 

fuently  such  a  topic  is  employed  by  the  same  advocate  the  better, 
t  is,  however,  allowable  m  some  cases  to  plead  (1)  the  .personal 
idiaracter,  (2)  the  peculiar  circumstances,  (3)  the  exceptional  posi- 
tion, (4)  the  express  condition  of  a  client ;  and  it  is  also  occasionally 
permissible  to  bring  before  the  court  (1)  the  relation  of  the  advocate 
to  the  case,  (2)  the  general  character  of  his. practice,  (3)  the  known 
vptem  of  advocaey  ne  adopts,  (4)  the  professional  status  he  ocon* 
pies.  On  both  of  these  considerations  public  opinion  may  be 
moved ;  and  from  a  moderate  use  of  these,  as  topics,  advantages  to 
clients  may  arise.  If  the  pleader  have  good  sense,  he  will  warily 
use  these  when  circumstances  call  for  their  employment ;  bat  hie 
will  as  eautiotuly  avoid  such  subjects  when  ths  case  would  lead  to 
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epfiMls  upon  him,  and  thus  load  with  odium  where  ifc  was  meant 
to  l^id  forth  with  honour. 

6.  Public  opinion  ia  legitimately  to  be  held  before  the  mind  of  the 
adrocate,  thoush  his  pl^tdiog  ahould  iw  little  as  poesible  show  it. 
JPor  bia  actual  buaineaa  is  to  bring  everj  case  m  which  he  if 
engaged  before  the  court  in  its  relation  to^  the  law  as  it  is.  All 
lawy  howeTcr,  admits  not  only  of  interpretation,  but  of  applicatioa, 
and  on  both  of  these  public  opinion  produces  an  effect.  It  is  by 
this  fact  that  we  account  for  laws  becoming  obsolete,  falling  into 
dissaetude  or  ineffectiveness.  Not  even  our  most  abstract,  lean  and 
kwrned  lawyer  can  keep  himself  aloof,  and  uninfluenced  by  those 
constant  currents  of  active  thought  that  pass  athwart  society,  and 
give  their  tone  to  converse  and  feeling.  Nor  can  the  most  literal 
interpreter  of  le|^  technicalities  avoid  the  broadening  ezegetical 
tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  he  lires.  The  newspapNor  press,  too, 
girea  so  much  width  and  openness  to  erery  court,  that  its  presidents 
continually  sit  in  judgment  with  the  consciousness  that  they,  too, 
are  upon  trial,  and.  that  public  opinion  must  be  their  eventual  judge. 
On  these  accounts,  though  the  law  must  take  its  course  in  evexj 
actual  case,  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  pleader's  duty  to 
take  advantage  of  any  matter  in  hand  to  use  it  as  a  proof  regarding 
the  necessity  of  the  public  mind  being  stirred  to  see  that  we  time 
has  arrived  when  it  might  advantageously  advance  a  claim  to  iks 
amendment  qftke  law.  By  the  judicious  exercise  of  such  a  discretioin 
be  may  not  only  effect  a  general  good,  but  may  make  it  a  means  o£ 
advantaging  his  client  in  the  case. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  acquiescence  should  always  be  yielded  to 
the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  law  as  given  by  any  indi« 
ridual  judge.  Provision  is  made  in  our  law  tor  the  competent 
review  of  dmost  every  decree  of  court.  Hence  the  advocate  oaa 
as  often  as  he  feels  called  upon  make  a  topic  of  his  claim  to  a  revinon 
of  the  decision  given,  and  can  improve  it  into  an  appeal  on  behalf  of 
his  oHent  of  great  effect  upon  public  opinion. 
.  It  is  no  part  of  the  present  writer's  business  as  a  professed  rheto* 
rieian  to  discuss  the  legitimacy  of  this  interference  of  public  opinion 
with  public  law.  But  it  is  lus  duty  to  point  it  out  as  a  possible 
means  of  increasing  the  effect  of  forensic  eloquence.  There  cannot, 
however,  be  a  doubt. that  our  legaL tribunals  expressly  recognise 
this  influence — inasmuch  as  they  provide  not  only  for  the  admission 
of  the  public  to  their  proceedings,  but  also  permit  the  publication 
of  reports  of  their  processes  and  decisions.  By  these  means  the 
operations  of  the  laws  of  our  country  are  constantly  and  intention- 
ally brought  under  the  review  of  the  public ;  and  a  stream  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  senate  and  the  constituencies 
IS  kept  up.  By  this  oneness  of  civic  life,  the  safety  and  stability  of 
our  state  has  been  attained,  and  hj  it  social  prosperity  is  now  main- 
tained. Law  is  the  safeguard  ot  individuals  and  of  society,  and 
Forensic  Eloquence  is  the  sffency  by  which  law  is  made  effective 
and  prevailing.  To  study  and  use  it  aright  is  requisite,  and  to  teach 
it  is  beneficial  both  to  men  and  nations.  S.  1!(. 
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AEE  OUB  EXISTING  PARENT  LAWS  PEODITCTIVE  OP 

PUBLIC  BENEFIT  P 

APFIEMATIVB  ARTICLE. — II.* 


Laws  maj  liaye  manv  objeotioikB  made  to  them  wiHumt  „  __ 
being  proved  bad  or  uaelesB^— which,  of  course  thej  must  be  pnyred 
to  be  if  they  are  to  be  declared  unproduetiire  of  benefit.  It  maj  be 
said  they  fail  in  effectinf^  their  office.  Notwithstanding  our  laws* 
murder,  ihefW  and  orimmality  exist  and  spread.  If  we  are  to  infer 
from  this,  that  law  is  useless,  where  will  oiviiization  end?  Or  the 
law,  by  its  yery  operation,  may  bring  out  into  prominency  a  rast 
amount  of  hitherto  unseen  or  uncatalogued  iniquity;  and  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  law  is  the  cause,  not  merely  of  the  visibility  of 
the  iniquity,  but  of  the  iniquity  itselL  Sack  an  objection  biia 
been  made  against  the  opexation  of  the  new  Diy<»ee  Cofurts. 
It  has  been  contended  that  such  criminality  in  somal  life  never 
existed  before,  although  the  only  fact  is,  that  as  it  was  mrevioualy 
unable  to  be  redress^,  it  was  hidden  away  from  puolie  view, 
and  its  scandal  was  endured  in  secret.  It  might  with  equal 
illogicality  be  maintained,  that  the  enforced  registration  of  births 
has  developed  a  large  amount  of  illegitisiacy,  whereas  it  haa  only 
made  it  apparent,  in  debating  upon  a  question  in  which  the  action 
of  law  is  concerned,  then,  we  should  be  very  careful  about  oar 
assignment  of  causes,  so  as  not  to  confound  accompanying  facts  or 
even  mere  results,  with  causes,  or  the  latter  with  the  former!  There 
is  scarcely  any  kind  of  topic  upon  which  this  is  more  likely  to  oooor 
than  in  discussions  which  afford  so  much  scope  for  fallacy  as  those 
eonoeming  themselves  with  the  actual  operation  of  any  kind  of  law. 

But  if  this  is  the  case  with  controversies  about  laws  in  general, 
it  is  especially  possible  and  likely  in  a  question  ujxm  the  patent 
laws ;  for  there  are  a  ^at  many  parties  mterested  in  puzabng  or 
deluding  the  public  nund  uuon  tkese  subjects.  The  rico,  who  take 
— "Convey  the  wise  it  cair* — the  inventions  of  others  and  work 
them  up  into  a  marketable  shape,  and  so  defraud  the  poor  labourer 
who  oonoeived  the  invention,  of  his  reward  or  hire,  are  interested 
in  getting  the  public  to  decry  pat^ts.  The  enthusiastio  politiesl 
eeonomist,  with  a  thecHy  to  mamtain  about  the  evils  of  monopoly 
and  the  blessings  of  free  trade,  is  under  strong  temptation  to  throw 
doubt  upon  the  advantages  of  anything  which  contradicts  cQuspieu- 
ously  his  theory  and  scheme.  The  greedy  and  selfish,  whose  maxim 
it  is  to  buy  in  ihe  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market,  even 
although  it  be  known  that  goods  diahonoBtly  come  by  are  always 
di^oaed  of  more  cheaply  ihui  those  that  have  been  worked  for  or 
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bom^  ia  ft.  fiur  aad  isgen.  way,  am  dKsti&oUy  enlisted  among  tha 
adrocates  for  letting  them  get  and  uae  the  thoughts  and  invendona 
«f  otiiera  wiihoaft  coat^  or  let,  or  hindrance,  if  they  like.  The  nien 
who  belieTe  that,  **  property  is  theft,"  cannot  but  oppose  the  con- 
•tifaitioii  of  a  new  species  of  property  by  such  a  conyentional 
expedient  as  the  patent  laws.  Eren  inventors  tbemaelyes,  with  the 
uianl  aalfiafaneBS  of  the  raoe — selfishness  developed  by  the  keen 
eoin|iatitioiia  of  anol^ markets  as  ours,  finding  the  actual  finishing  of 
their  own  inveationa  impossible  without  the  employment  of  the 
ravantioiia  of  others,  previously  registered,  and  knowing  that  thev 
miai  fiiee  oppositioii  in  ctmaequence  of  their  possession  of  such 
axijg^t»  object  to  the  facilitiea  afforded  to  poor  inventors  to  protect 
thair  thonghta  and  turn  them  into  property* 

It  ia  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  readers  of  a  debate  on  the 
qiestiaii,  "Are  our  existing  Patent  Laws  productive  of  public 
benefit,"  ought  to  be  peculiarly  on  their  guard  against  fallacies,  and 
oug^  to  seaa  with  much  watchfolnesa  the  reasons  adduced  or 
advanced  against  or  for  the  patent  laws,  more  particularly  when 
tiiay  are  anything  like  those  which  hare  received  favour  among 
wwtlty  onnitaliata,  speeioua  theorists,  or  assiduous  and  lucky 
iavenUwa,  like  Messrs.  MaoFie  &,  Chevalier,  or  Sir  Wm.  Armstrong 
(pu  2S6).  !Bea8oner8.oii  the  sulneot,  too,  re<]^uire  to  be  none  the  less 
on  their  soard  against  the  likelmood  of  their  falling  into  errors  by 
the  esrekes  construing  of  their  thoughts  in  reference  to  causes, 
effeeta,  and  aoeidents.  Self  deception  is  so  reij  easy,  and  often  so 
nry  pkaaaat.  These  observations  may  perhaps  help  both  this 
wnlnr  and  his  prasent  reader  to  keep,  with  all  diligence,  their 
^ovghta  intent  upon  the  words  used  and  their  meaning,  and  how 
fiv  the  thooghte  before  ua  agree  with  the  truth  of  the  matters  about 
wMeh  we  are  enouiring. 

We  ahall  pat  oown,  or  at  least  shall  try  to  put  down,  our  various 
rnsona  for  bdieving  in  the  beneficiality  of  the  **  existing  patent 
lavs,"  so  that  their  force  shall  be  seen  at  once,  or  their  fedlacy  be 
it  enoe  obaerrable. 

1.  Tha  terms  upon  which  patents  are  granted  are  productive  of 
pahkio  benefit;  because  the  person  appfying  for  a  patent  must 
diow— i.,  that  his  invention  deserves  a  patent,  and  ii.,  that  it  fulfils 
the  conditi(«8  of  being  either  a  new  material,  a  new  combination,  a 
aew  ifldpTOvement,  or  a  new  means  of  working,  effecting,  manufac- 
toring,  or  producing. 

The  burden  of  proof  is  laid  on  the  inventor,  and  not  thrown  upon 
the  public,  who  are  hence  freed  from  the  need  of  investigating  the 
flfasBS  of  rival  ea&didates  for  their  suffrages  and  custom.  To  know 
thst  a  thing  is  patented  is  a  guarantee  that  it  is  a  new  and  improved 
asthod  or  material,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  grantea. 

8.  The  protection  the  patent  laws  provide  for  inventors  during 
thsperiod  of  bringing  into  working  order  the  matter  on  which  their 
ingtnuity  has  been  exercised,  is  benefieial  to  the  public,  by  enabling 
atay  expecimaiita  to  be  tried  in  safety  which  otherwise  would  have 
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been  left  untried,  or  hare  been  txied  nnder  ooncBtiou  infxd^g 
expense  both  to  the  producer  and  oonsomer. 

§.  Patents  act  as  a  bonus  upon  inventions,  by  seeurin^  the 
property  in  the  thought  involved  in  each,  and  giving  pfoteetioii  to 
the  capital  embarked  in  bringing  the  ideal  into  a  workable  moA 
advantageous  state. 

4.  The  patent  laws  secure  the  registration  and  speeifieatioa 
of  inventions  or  discoveries ;  hence  they  embody  the  materials  for 
a  history  of  inveptive  genius  and  social  progress;  supply  sueeeedmg 
inventors  with  an  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  done  aheAdy 
towards  effecting  their  purposes;  and  gather  together  from  au 
quarters,  the  ideas  which  otherwise  would  have  been  allowed  to  fkll 
unnoticed  from  the  mind  of  the  person  whose  spedfioations  lurre 
been  embodied  in  the  register  of  inventions.  There  is  a  great 
benefit  in  this,  because  any  one  who  has  an  inventive  gieniua  may 
learn  from  it  what  has  already  been  tried,  as  well  as  what  help  is 
idready  provided  towards  the  working  out  of  his  plans. 

5.  The  facts  quoted  in  the  note  on  p.  268,  that  so  many  people 
take  advantage  of  the  patent  laws,  are  also  proof  of  their  bene- 
fieifdity ;  for  people  do  not  usually  pay  for  disadvantages  wiUii^^. 

The  above  we  think  are  good,  substancial,  plain  reasons,  the 
propriety  of  which  any  one  can  test  for  himself;  in  favour  of  the 
advantageousness  of  the  existent  patent  laws.  I  am.  of  eoone, 
aware  that  the  outcry,  "  No  monopoly"  may  easily  be  raiaed  and 
bruited  abroad  uiK>n  this  subject.  But  it  is  enough  to  reply,  that 
genius,  property,  industry,  &ev  are  monopolies  as  well,  and  that 
if  wealth  is  to  be  allowed  to  cry  out  against  the  creatioii  or 
maintenance  of  a  monopoly  in  favour  of  g^iius,  genius  ottsht»  in 
justice,  to  be  permitted  to  exclaim  against  the  monopoly  of  oteb, 
credit,  or  landed  estate,  and  all  other  vested  or  invested  intereats. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  costliness  of  patents  and  of  oovering 
the  risks  run  of  opposition  to  patents,  must  greatly  increase  the 
cost  to  the  consumer,  of  the  article  patented  or  articles  manufitetmed 
by  its  aid.  We  may,  however,  also  reply  to  this,  that  rent  and 
interest  on  borrowed  money  employed  in  business  must  increaae  the 
cost  of  the  articles  produced ;  hence  that  rent  is  unproductive  of 
pubHc  benefit,  and  interest  a  nuisance,  both  of  which  ought  to  be 
abolished.  The  profits  resulting  fran  a  successful  patent  are  only 
the  rent  arising  from  genius  as  a  productive  property,  and  interest  on 
the  sums  employed  in  bringing  tbe  invention  patented  to  pexfeetion« 

That  the  law  requires  each  one  veritably  to  assert  the  origmafity 
and  advantageousness  of  his  invention  benire  granting  a  patent — of 
which 'complaint  is  made  by  "Delta,"  on  page  260 — is  obvioady 
just ;  for  unless  these  two  facts  were  duly  asserted  and  set  down 
capable  of  being  refuted,  it  would  be  un&ir  to  grant  a  patent  at  alL 

Things  as  they  are  have  always  this  much  in  their  favour,  that  Hkn 
are.  It  behoves  those  who  would  alter  them  to  adduce  their  amend* 
ments,  and  let  them  be  subjected  to  due  criticism.  Meanwhile  we 
presume  that  every  reader  will  halt  in  his  judgment  before  avemng 
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Uiai  oar  exiBtiaff  p»tent  laws  are  iw>t  prodooiiTe  of  pnblie  benefith«» 
at  least  after  ne  has  read  the  aboTe-giren  thoughts  wfoa  the 
beneficiality  of  oar  patent  laws^-the  Magna  Charta  of  the  rights  of 
laTentiTe  genius. 

VBOATXTB  ABTIOLB. — ^IT. 

L4W8  inei^iable  of  being  enforced  are  better  unmade.  No  more 
conspicuous  instance  of  laws  unable  to  be  made  binding  can  bo 
mentioned  than  "our  modem  Patent  Laws."  Wealth  can  so 
plmsib]  J  infringe  every  patent  and  escape  legal  punishment,  that 
it  is  in  practice  well  known  that  a  poor  man's  patent  is  never  pro- 
tected. Onlj  when  a  rich  man  gets  hold  of  a  patented  proauot 
does  he  make  the  courts  of  law  his  servitors,  and  get  his  patent 
kept  to  himself.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  patent  laws  are  not 
produetive  of  nublio  benefit,  because  thev  allow  the  poor  man's 
patent  to  be  infringed  unless  he  can  wield  all  the  expensive  armoury 
of  the  law  courts,  and  emnower  the  wealthy  to  hold  as  their  own 
the  patents  they  acquire.  So  lon^  as  our  patent  laws  permit  such 
a  preponderate  weight  of  litigation  to  be  *  possible,  they  cannot 
benefit  either  inventors  or  the  public. 

The  lives  of  modem  inventors  are  a  continual  protest  against  our 
patent  laws.  The  constant  warfare  in  defence  of^ their  patents  they 
have  had  to  wage  have  worn  them  out  and  made  them  miserable, 
keeping  them  from  enriching  the  world  with  the  births  of  their 
genius,  and  oflen  tempting  them  to  withhold  their  hand  altogether 
from  the  production  of  useful  articles,  or  the  carrying  out  of  advan- 
tsgeoos  projects.  Genius  when  not  allied  to  wealth  has  no  advan- 
tage from  tne  patent  laws ;  and  when  wealth  is  so  allied,  it  creates 
a  monopoly  disadvantageous  to  the  public. 

The  whole  worth  of  patent  laws  lies  in  their  protecting  the  pro- 
perty of  inventors,  wnioh  is  the  product  of  their  genius,  and 
enabling  them  to  get  a  fair  market  price  from  the  public  for  their 
additions  to  the  common  wealth  of^the  country.  If  such  a  man  is 
able  to  be  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  as  many  law  courts  as 
an  avaricious  millionaire  may  compel  him  to  enter,  to  prove  the 
originality  and  worth  of  his  new  invention ;  or  if  he  must  patiently 
submit  to  robbery  alike  of  advantage  and  of  honour,  unless  he  is 
able  to  pursue  the  wealthy  miscreants  who  fatten  on  the  brains  of 
inventors, — as  epicures  ^ast  on  the  livers  of  geese.  The  laws 
which  are  said  to  regulate  inventions,  are  traps  for  the  greenhorn 
and  pitfaUs  for  the  unwary.  Si^h  men,  by  their  specifications, 
reveal  so  much  of  their  plans  as  may  enable  unscrupulous  men  to 
comprehend  the  advance  made,  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  yet  to 
defraud  the  true  genius  of  his  reward.  Every  possibility  of  such 
a  fate  falling  upon  an  inventor  is  a  damp  upon  exertion  and 
originality'  of  production,  and  as  such  is  a  disadvantage  to  the 
public.  ^Besides,  idl  these  stolen  inventions — as  thev  are  stolen  at 
the  nsk  of  detection — are  brought  before  the  puolic  at  a  rate 
which  will  enable  the  theftuous  possessor  to  pay  the  costs  of  any 
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mtilt  whioh  mkj  he  tterted  tt^^axnMt  bim ;  or  if  tnuteleB,  the  ktroitor 
nM|iimM  to  m11,  ho  as  to  keep  himielf  able  to  meet  an  unscnipiilovt 
ioiitaior  from  the  mArket. 

Boebuok  and  Watt  were  hindered  at  every  step  of  tkeir  progrese 
regarding  the  steam-engine  by  this  difficulty  of  getting  ihe  fall 
reward  out  of  their  patents ;  and  it  was  not  tiU  the  wealthy  Bonlton 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  that  the  results  ootdd  be  gnanmteed. 
Bveft  then  thev  had  intense  fighting  for  jrears  to  keep  plaransts 
and  imitators  from  interfering  with  their  rights,  and  the  pubne  had 
to  pay  all  these  law  costs  on  their  engines,  and  that  on  the  mana- 
Utdtae  of  which  they  were  nsed.  That  Watt  ultimately  sneoeeded 
m  amassing  a  fortune  was  due  not  so  nmch  to  Hke  patent  laws  as  to 
his  partnership  with  such  a  capitalist  as  Boulton.  Hargrave  died 
in  obscurity  and  distress.  Arkwrigfat  required  to  fight  hard  against 
malieioQs  and  greedy  appropriators.  But  it  was  not  till  his  patents 
expired  that  the  Ml  benefit  of  his  ingenuity  was  gained  by  the 
pttvlic.  Dr.  Cartwright,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  patenti, 
Muired  a  psrlinmentary  grant  of  £10,000  to  rewjod  hin  fbr  his 
public  benetaotions  as  an  inrentor.  Compton  and  Cort  are  acknow* 
ledged  (p.  267)  by  the  adyocato  of  the  affirmatiTe  to  hare  been 
mnrewaraed.  We  cannot  avoid  eoncluding  that  our  modem  patent 
laws,  however  beneficial  they  may  be  intended  to  be,  are  not  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  to  the  public,  inasmuch  as  they  fail  to  protect  the 
inventor,  and  hence  operate  against  the  expenditure  or  gtmius  in 
that  direction ;  burden  the  goods  produced  with  the  costs  of  law- 
suits and  encoun^e  dishonest  competition  and  firaudulent  imitatioo. 
^  Again,  the  pubnc  benefit  is  very  much  impeded  by  the  accumab- 
t&on  of  patents  and  specifications  finr  patents,  which  either  the 
patentees  or  the  specificators  cannot  carry  out.  This  prevents  the 
moorporation  of  the  said  improvements  in  larger  inventions,  in 
which  they  form  but  minor  and  accessory  parts.  Whenever  a 
notable  invention  has  been  brought  to  the  W<»king  point,  there 
arises  around  it  a  host  of  claimants  to  the  several  minute  and  indi- 
vidual parts  of  it  who  must  either  be  bought  off*  or  fought  oW.  Tkeae 
costs,  together  with  a  sum  proportioned  to  the  risks  arising  from 
such  a  possibility,  must  be  paia  for  by  the  public.  These  laws  are 
ineffective,  and  therefore  inexpedient. 

The  value  of  a  thought  can  never  be  lost  to  the  worid  when  onee 
published.  Every  faculty  for  the  publication  of  such  thoughts  as 
may  be  beneficial  ought  to  be  given.  To  lay  upon  the  inventor  of 
some  useful  agency  the  burden  of  opposing  tne  whole  fotoo  of 
interests  averse  to  changes  in  the  manumcture,  or  of  greed  for  gain 
by  any  means,  is  too  much.  A  queen's  commission  h>t  testing  the 
value  and  utilitv  of  inventions,  and  of  taxing  their  special  worth 
to  the  parties  who  employ  or  adopt  any  one  or  more,  and  allocating 
a  royalty  upon  it  for  one  or  more  lives  might  operate  benefictidlv. 
It  does  not  fall  to  us,  however,  to  suggest  any  amendment.  We 
have  done  our  part  if  we  have  shown  good  reason  for  concluding 
that  our  existing  patent  laws  are  not  productive  of  public  benefit. 
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Bo  far,  indeed,  as  the  terms  of  this  question  go,  we  might  join 
issue  upon  the  verj  prime  fact  of  the  debate,  viz..  What  la  a 
patent  P  A  patent  confers  the  sole  right  of  making  anj  certain 
material ;  of  putting  together,  in  ai^  proportion  or  form  for  the 
efieeting  of  any  given  result,  any  specified  material ;  or  generally 
a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  article  so  mrented 
or  improved  as  to  effect  new  results  in  a  new  way.  Srevy  monopoly 
acts  to  the  disadTantage  of  the  publio  by  makiag  things  scarcer, 
snd  therefore  dearer,  than  if  they  were  freely  manufactured  and 
oommonly  sold.  But  we  do  not  apply  to  the  question  the  hack- 
neyed i^uloiophy  of  free  trade ;  because  we  reoognise  thooght  as  a 
prupertf  as  real, — ^more  real,  in  fact,  than  houses  or  laads,  or  mer* 
chandtiie.  It  is  ibe  express  new  product  of  a  mind.  It  is  therefore 
a  new  aoqiiisttion  for  tba  world.  But  property  is  a  sacred  thing,— 
more  espeeiaUy  property  which  is  indeed  proper  -  ta  the  person 
i^osa  it  is  and  moomniimieable,  unless  he  wills  it.  We  ^nk  tha 
paWe  is  bound  to  buy  at  a  fair  valuation  each  suob  addition  to  the. 
worfd's  properiv;  and  that  the  introducer  is  ^tarlj  entitled  to  con* 
sidsnitKm  for  nis  acquisition, — an  acquisition  gained  not  by  eon* 
quest  or  taking  it  from  others,  nor  by  purchase,  unless  it  oe  the 
par^aae  of  mental  toil,  but  an  actual  increase  of  the  blessings  of 
ufe  to  Hie  world.  We  yield  this  point  willingly,  tkswh  it  is  a 
Btrcmghold  on  which  a  mere  debater  would  seise  greedily  if  not  a 
lorer  of  truth  and  honesty. 

Ptoitsnts  ereate  thoughts  into  personal  property.  B«t  they  do 
not  make  ptorision  for  the  aotual  proof  that  they  are  real ;  nor  do 
they  snlBoiently  secure  that  they  aire  not  already  sppffmriated  and 
possessed.  If  either  of  these  matters  were  rightly  aUsnded  to,  and 
aeeomplidied  by  Hie  patent  laws,  there  womd  oe  fewer  lawsuits 
aad  disputed  patents.  Compare  natents  with  copyrights.  How 
frequently  are  the  Ibrmer  infnngea  compared  with/  the  latter.  If 
the  patent  laws  were  as  simple  and  readily  appEed  as  the  copy- 
light  laws,  perhaps  they  would  woric  more  benefioiaUy.  But  we 
contend  tiuit  the  patent  laws  do  not  produce  benefit  to  the  public* 
inasmudi  as  they — I.  Disoourage  inyention  and  improyements ; 
S.  Aff<»d  no  true  security  to  the  striving  inrentor;  3.  Supply  no 
rsal  guarantee  of  the  usefulness  or  benenciality  of  the  article 
nstented  to  the  publio ;  4.  Bxixwe  the  publio  to  the  eo#ts  of  the 
lawiaits  whid&  are  oecarioned  by  the  competitions  between  honest 
industry  and  tinserupulous  greed  against  which  they  fail  to  afford 
protection. 

On  many  other  points  they  might  be  assailed,  but  we  think  the 
feregoiBg  may  be  thought  to  be  enough  for  the  present ;  and  these 
objections  we  commend  to  the  thoughtM  readers  of  the  Brituh 
Comtrovertkdiii.  Pvblioola. 
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IS  A  BELIEF  IN  THE  MIRACULOUS  ESSENTIAL  TO 

PERSONAL  CHRISTIANITY  P 

AFFIBHjLTIYB  ▲BTICLB.^I. 

IlTFiDBLiTY  and  Rcepticism  are  erer  ckangtng.  The  assaidts 
made  upon  ChriBtianity  have  nerer  been  the  same  in  two  oonaecn- 
tive  ages.  What  one  generation  of  doabters  has  considered  an 
impregnable  position  whence  to  annoy  the  enemy,  the  next  has 
condemned  as  a  crumbling  ruin,  totally  unfit  for  the  purpoeea  to 
which  it  has  been  deroted.  But  these,  asain,  are  succeeded  by 
others  who,  scorning  the  rudeness  and  audacity  of  their  mode  of 
attack,  prefer  to  work  less  roughly  and  less  boldly  than  their  pre- 
decessors. The  one  employs  the  battering-ram,  the  othen  are 
sappers  and  miners.  It  wo  old  be  beside  the  purpose  of  thia  dobate 
to  giye  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  attacks  made  upon  Oluis- 
tianity,  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  one  very  remarkabla  and 
insidious  nhase  thereof  which  has  arisen  within  the  last  few  yean, 
and  whicn  has  received  its  culmination  in  Henan's  '*Yie  de 
Jesus."  We  belieVe  it  is  mainly  owing  to  this  recent  development 
of  the  philosophic  school  that  the  discussion  of  the  question  which 
heads  tois  article  has  been  rendered  possible.  *  ''  Religious  life"  and 
**  reli^ous  feeling "  are  phrases  very  common  in  the  present  day, 
and  it  seems  to  De  assumed  that  tney  may  exist  in  the  mind  and 
influence  the  conduct  as  mythical  realities,  if  we  may  be  exenaedfor 
using  the  contradictory  phrase  myths,  that  is,  so  far  as  there  is  any 
substance  in  them,  but  realities  in  the  estimation  of  men  of  this 
school.  They  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  considered  aa  atheists 
or  deists ;  nothing  so  open  is  heard  of  in  our  days ;  they  are  honest, 
doubters,  or  profound  and  discriminating  philosophers,  and  they 
are,  in  their  own  estii^ation.  Christians.  The;j^  do  not  deny  the 
facts  of  the  Gospel  history,  upon  which  Christianity  is  founded,  but, 
while  imputing  no  false  intentions  to  the  writers  of  that  history, 
they  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  determining  the  method  in 
which  it  is  to  be  imderstood.  Seated  on  the  lofty  though  sterile 
heights  of  philosophic  speculation,  they  gaze  with  something  of  self- 
complacency  and  pity  upon  the  simple  and  confiding  crowds  at  their 
liset.  This  is  rationalism,  or,  as  its  latest  development  has  been 
termed,  spiritualism. 

Bationalism  is  not  systematic  incredulity  regarding  the  trutha  of 
religion ;  far  from  that ;  it  has  on  the  contrary  the  pretension,  with 
so  many  others,  to  give  to  the  religious  sentiment  the  highest  deve- 
lopment, and  it  offers  in  many  pages,  to  its  most  distinguished 
adepts,  something  to  disturb  the  souls  of  the  most  torpid.    But  it  u 
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far  from  attaining  its  aim,  since,  besides  its  oonstitating  itself  the 
snipreme  arbiter  of  Christianity,  it  dares  not  in  reality  appropriate 
to  itself  any  of  its  lasting  doctrines.  It  only  takes  those  upon  Uie 
morals  of  man ;  his  action,  though  they  observe  it  well,  orainaxily 
oMisee  them  to  perceiye  only  the  sensitive  part  of  man,  it  is  far  from 
penetrating  to  the  depths  of  nis  being.  Modem  rationalism  has  done 
more  than  wishing  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  the  reason ;  it  has  pre- 
tended that  to  it  alone  appertains  the  decision  of  that  which  it  is 
expedient  {or  man  to  belicTe  or  not  to  believe  in  matters  of  faith,  to 
do,  or  not  to  do  in  matters  of  morality,  and  that  if  by  custom  we 
atill  owe  due  respect  to  revelation,  it  is  only  when  this  last  agrees  in 
eommanding  nothing  which  reason  shall  not  judge  it  good  to  receive. 

Bat  there  is  another  method  of  arriving  at  uie  same  end  which 
finds  acceptance  in  the  present  dav.  These  men  are  not  rationalists, 
ihej  are  so-called  spiritualists.  They  do  not  deny  the  great  truths 
which  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  the  sacred  recora,  nor  do  the^r  dis- 
arow  the  fact  of  a  divine  revelation.  But  their  theory  is  tms : — 
There  is,  sa^  they,  a  revelation  made  from  God  to  man,  but  it  is 
only  subjective,  inward,  to  the  already  existing  spiritual  life  or  reli- 
gions consciousness  of  humanit^r ;  the  inspiration  by  which  this  life 
or  conaciouaness  is  awakened  is  common  to  every  man  who  will 
wait  and  seek  for  it,  and  as  to  religious  truth,  if  is  simply  that 
which  individuals,  or  the  mass  of  humanity,  so  far  as  their  powers 
hare  been  brightened  by  the  divine  afflatus,  are  able  to  apprehend. 
Hie  prophets,  apostles,  and  Christ  himself,  they  admit  to  have  been 
inspired,  but  only  in  a  higher  degree  than  Confucius  or  Plato,  than 
Baphael  or  Columbus,  or  any  other  great  teacher  or  benefactor  of 
mankind. 

This  system  can  put  on  the  semblance  of  christian  truth ;  it  can 
comply  with  any  form  of  words,  even  the  soundest  forms,  in  creeds 
and  eonfeesions  drawn  up  with  the  sreatest  fidelity  and  care. 
Christ  is  a  Saviour,  because  He  is  a  model  of  patient  sufiering,  and 
of  a  blameless,  well-regulated  life ;  He  tausht  much  that,  even  in 
thia  enlightened  age,  we  must  still  acknowleage  to  be  wise,  just,  and 
good  ;  He  takes  a  high  place  among  those  heroic  souls,  those  safes 
and  men  of  noble  mina,  who  have  been  from  time  to  time  the 
inatmctors,  the  benefactors,  the  saviours  and  redeemers  of  mankind. 
Chanat  is  moreover  divine,  for  so  is  every  nuin,  especially  in  propor- 
tion to  the  development  of  his  spiritual  nfe.  And  the  Saviour  made 
an  atonement  for  sin,  for  He  taught  man  how  to  overcome  it. 
Brayer  is  right  and  ^ood,  because  it  is  a  tranquillizing  and  elevating 
exercise  of  our  spiritual  faculties.  And  as  to  the  resurrection  to 
eieraal  life,  why  should  it  be  denied  P  There  will  assuredly  be  a 
spiritual  resuscitation  of  the  whole  mass  of  humanity  at  some  future 
day,  when  science  and  civilization  and  free  institutions  in  church 
and  state*  in  trade  and  commerce,  shall  have  fulfilled  their  task,  and 
whan  men  of  high  intellect  shall  have  accomplished  their  mission  in 
the  world. 

We  believe  the  above  sketch,  taken  chiefly  from  Biddle's  "Bamp-* 
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ton  Xiectures,**  1862,  to  be  a  pretty  accante  stateme&t  of  tiie  poii* 
tion  taken  by  the  philosophic  donbten  of  the  present  da^.  xbey» 
of  course,  totally  ignore  what  is  generally  termed  the  miraeiiloios; 
not  that  Ihey  deny  the  miracle  to  be  poBsible,*  bat  beeause  they  hsv«» 
through  their  superior  intellectuality,  been  able  to  discriainito  be* 
tween  the  original  substance  and  the  heavy  drapery  added  in  after 
ages,  in  whidi  that  substance  is  now  envelopea.  Acts  of  bealmg* 
and  so  forth,  were  performed,  but  only  as  a  physician  of  tlM  present 
day  performs  his  operations,  and  as  the  operatom  were,  as  regards 
power  and  knowledge,  yery  far  in  advance  of  their  own  age  and 
nation,  their  cures  were  set  down  as  miraolesv  to  which  bdkr^ei*  in 
after  ages  hare  given  full,  but  mistaken  evidence. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  such  a  system  is  compatible  vMk  the 
term  "Personal  Christianity  /"—^ whether  its  disciples  can  raaMmiMf 
be  called  CSiristians.  And  first,  What  is  a  Christian  P  A  bdievsr  in 
Christ.  Tes,  but  in  what  kind  of  a  Christ  f  The  Christ  as  set  fortii 
in  the  gospel,  or  the  ideal  hero  of  the  philosopher.  In  what  ohcrao- 
ter  is  Chnst  presented  to  ns  by  the  writers  of  the  gospel  history, 
and  how  far  is  the  position  held  by  the  philosophic  Johanniat,  ten- 
able in  connection  therewith.  Let  us  examine  the  matter  a  IkHa 
mor^  closely.  We  think,  that  unless  the  whole  of  l^e  goapol  nmm^ 
tive  be  wrenched  from  its  proper  significance,  and  a  preeedaat  tins 
established  for  disbelief  in  any  historical  narrative  whaicrrer*  die 
following  facts  are  most  strenuously  insisted  upon  in  tlie  aafltvd 
history  as  realities,  both  by  its  writers  and  by  the  Toioe  of  Him  of 
whom  they  wrote,  and  that  a  lively  fkith  in 'these  great  fiMita,  is 
essential  to  real  personal  Christiani^ ;  such  faith  denotinir,  mm  a 
necessary  consequence*  a  belief  in  what  is  to  man  the  miraeoieoa. 

1.  That  the  Christ  oftheGK>8pel  was  either  the  Son  of  God,  and  co- 
equal and  coeval  withhim,  or  he  was  a  most  daring  impostor  aadwisked 
man,  who  far  from  deserving  our  respect  or  our  admiration  as  a  bens- 
factor  of  mankind,  should  be  treated  with  scorn  and  deriaon  by  all 
honest  minded  persons.  Again  and  again  he  incnlcotea  the  great 
fact  of  his  divmity,  of  his  co-existence  with  the  Father  firam  all 
eternity.  *'  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,"  (John  viii.  68.)  **  I  sad  my 
Father  are  one."  **  Say  ye  of  him  vdiom  the  Father  hath  sMiotifiea 
and  sent  into  the  world,  thou  blasphemest,  beoaose  I  said  I  am  the 
Son  of  God.  The  Jews  answer,  for  a  good  work  we  stose  thee  »ot» 
but  for  blasphemy,  and  because  that,  thou  being  a  maa,  nudcest 
thyself  God.  In  fact,  from  the  very  first  verse  of  this*  tiie  most 
doctrinal,  of  all  the  gospel  histories,  **In  the  beginning  wsi  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  G«d  ;*•  to 
the  very  close,  all  is  written  to  show  ihat  Christ  was  not  a  heie^  era 
philanthrophist,  but  that  he  was  veiy  God  as  w^  as  'very  man.  It 
was  the  confession  he  required  of  all  who  came  as  his  disciflas. 
Jesus  asks  Martha  "  Believest  thou  that  1  am  the  resurreetion  mad 
the  life  P  She  sailh  unto  him,  Tea,  Lord ;  I  bdisve  that  thott  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  G^d,  which  should  come  into  the  world"  {jL 
27).    The  whde  of  the  things  which  were  written,  were  written. 
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"tliat  ye  miglxt  believe  tkftt  Jesus  is  the  Cliriat,  the  £km  <tf  Gad; 
and  that  beLieviog  ye  might  hare  life  through  hia  oaxiie.  As  ao^ 
as  the  Apostles  begaa  preaohing,  the  same  theme  formed  the  gronad* 
work  of  their  diseouBses.  ''  X^  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  aa* 
Buredhr  th»t  God  hath  made  this  same  Jesus  whom  ye  have  eraeifleda 
both  Ijord  and  Christ." 

The  keystone  of  Christianity  is  the  resurrection ;  without  it»  the 
whole  must  fall.  Hence  the  Apostles,  at  all  times  and  in  all  plaoes, 
from  tibud  oonunencement  of  their  pretching,  insisted  upon  this  as  the 
crround  £ot  heliel^  that  Jesus  of  x^aoareUi  was  indeed  the  Christ. 
The  Saddueees,  we  are  told,  (Acts  iv.  2),  were  grieved  that  they, 
taught  the  pec«4a  and  preached  through  Jesus  the  resumction  firom. 
the  dead,  w  hen  Paulwas  before  A^ippa,  the  latter  said,  whether 
sneeringly  or  because  eonsoi^ftoe  stricken*  is  not  very  certain,  and- 
is  quite  immaterial.-— "^most  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  ChristiMi/* 
Now  what  were  the  distbictiye  doctrines  which  Paul  then,  and  ott 
every  other  occasion,  laid  down  as  the  foundation  of  Christian  faith. 
St.  Paul  telk  us  himself—*'  Having  therefore  obtained  help  of  God» 
I  continue  unto  this  day  witnessins,  both  to  small  and  gseat,  savisg 
noii»  other  things  than  those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say 
shoukL  come ;  that  Christ  should  suffer,  that  he  should  be  the  £rst 
that  should  rise  from  the  dead  and  should  show  light  unto  the  people 
and  to  the  Gentiles/'  (Acts  xxvi.  22,  23).  Before  Felix  (c.  xziv.)  ha 
had  *'  reasoned  of  rt^teousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,** 
and  deehwed  that  it  is  "  Touching  the  lesuirection  of  the  dead  I 
am  oalled  in  ^paestion  of  you  this  day."  In  that  remarkable  chap* 
tsr  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  fifteenth,  which 
containa  a  declaration  of  the  gospel,  which  he  and  the  Apostles 
preached  (v.  1),  and  by  the  f^ll  reception  of  which  men  were  in  these 
days  aeoouoted  Christians.  St.  Paul  declares,  that  **  If  Christ  ba 
not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain," 
{v.  14). 

Christianity^  in  ihs  Soriptute  account  of  it,  was  proclaimed  upon 
the  faot  of  the  reaurrection.  It  was  by  appealing  to  this  faot  thaft 
it  was  preached  to  and  found  its  wav  into  the  hearts  of  aU  nations. 
It  exista  now,  amd  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  show  suecessftilly 
that  it  could  have  had  any  other  ori|;in  than  that  stated  Jaj  the 
apostlaa  and  gospel  writers ;  nor  can  it  be  shown  that  it  has  OTsr 
been  preached  without  giving  prominent  place  to  the  great  faets  of 
tjoe  atonement  and  the  resurrection. 

Personal  Christianity  must,  then-— unless  the  whole  thing  be  a  de* 
lusion  or  aa  impositton^-eonsist  in  believins:  and  confessing  "  That 
our  Lord.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  Grod  and  man,  equal  to 
the  Father  as  touching  His  Godhead,  who,  although  he  be  God  and 
man,  is  not  two,  but  one  Christ,  who  suffered  for  our  salvation 
desoended  into  hell,  rose  again  the  third  day  ^om  the  dead, 
ascsnded  into  hevren,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  mnd  <jf  the  Father 
Gk>d  Almighty*  from  whence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quicdi 
the  dead.'^jdLAlafMnaa  Cfeed. 
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We  have  now  to  oonsider  how  far  this  involTet  a  bdief  intfce 
xnxeaeuloaB.  What  is  the  miraoizloiu,  and  what  is  a  xnineleF 
Many  definitioiu  have  been  given,  each  more  or  lees  open  to  objec- 
tion. It  is  a  work  done  as  a  sign  tJiat  the  doer  is  aidisd  and  sent 
by  God, — that  He  is,  in  fact,  for  the  time  above  the  rest  of  men  in 
consequence  of  this  snpemataral  gift.  The  character  as  well  as  ihe 
qnidity  of  the  sign  is  to  be  a  test  of  the  source  whence  the  prophet 
or  apostle  derives  his  authority.  Satan  doth  not  oast  out  Satan. 
His  signs  are  of  a  totally  different  character,  and  bear  witnees  of 
him,  as  the  miracles  of  Christ  testif;^  of  Him.  A  miracle  is  not  an 
event  out  of  the  course  of  nature ;  it  is  not  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  but  it  is  out  of  the  course  of  man's  acaaaintanoe  with, 
and  experience  of,  the  laws  of  nature.  **  Beyond  ana  above  nature  " 
-—beyond  and  above  the  nature  which  we  know,  they  are,  but  not 
contrary  to  it.  With  the  Almighty  there  are,  of  coune,  no  such 
things  as  miracles.  He  seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  all 
is  with  Him  but  the  natural  development  of  His  purpose.  The 
world  is  an  order,  a  succession,  a  development.  The  Greek  term 
jcoffftoc,  expresses  this  very  clearly  and  forcibly. 

We  cannot  separate  Christ  from  the  act  which  he  did.  He  was, 
as  St.  Peter  says  (Acts  ii.  22),  "  A  man  approved  of  God  among 
you,  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs,  wnich  God  did  by  Him 
in  the  midst  of  vou,  as  ye  yourselves  auo  know.*'  "  He  went  about 
doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil,  for 
God  was  with  Him,"  (x.  38).  The  miracle  testified  of  the  doctrine, 
and  the  doctrine  confirmed  the  miracle.  Each  was  dependent  on 
the  other.  "  If  ye  believe  not  Me,  believe  the  works,  or  believe 
Me  for  the  works  sake.  The  works  that  I  do  the^r  testify  of  Me." 
Now,  whatever  definition  we  give  of  the  term  mirade,  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  gospel  history  without  feeling  convinced  that 
Christ  did  work  miracles, — ^works  which  were  not  only  wonders  or 
causes  of  wonder,  but  signs  that  He  possessed  supernatural  powers. 

The  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  muracle  as  a  myth  or  an  ulegory 
has  not  only  signally  failed,  but  would,  if  it  found  any  large  and 
lasting  support,  be  the  greatest  miracle  ever  known. 

In  preaching  Christ,  the  apostles,  we  are  told,  had  the  word  eon- 
firmed,  with  signs  following ;  and  their  miracles  were  wrought  in 
the  name  and  throuj^h  the  j>ower  of  one  whom  they  affirmed  had 
been  crucified,  was  raised  again,  and  had  ascended  to  heaven.  **  Be 
it  known  unto  you  all,  and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  by  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified,  whom  God  raised 
from  the  dead,  by  Him  doth  this  man  stand  here  before  you  whole  ** 
•(Acts  iv.  10).  **  ^neas,  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole ;  arise  and 
make  thy  bed  "  (ix.  34). 

Miracles  were  wrought  in  His  name ;  and  if  we  believe  in  Ghrist 
at  all,— -that  is,  if  we  are  to  be  really  Christians,  we  mnst  believe  that 
tiiese  acts  really  were  perfoitned.  They  are,  beyond  doubt,  of  a 
miraculous  nature.  Therefore  a  belief  in  the  miraculous  is  essen- 
tial to  personal  Christianity.    We  cannot  betieve  in  a  Saviour,  both. 
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dinne  and  hninaa,  who  raited  the  dead,  eleanaed  the  lepen,  healed 
the  eiek,  and  finally  raised  Himself  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into 
hearen,  without  feeling  that  reason  is  powerless  to  comprehend  it» 
that  it  is  oat  of  the  course  of  oar  natural  experienoe,  that  it  is  to  oa 
a  niraele. 

We  forbear  to  enter  farther  into  detail  on  this  important  subject^ 
but  gladly  lesre  the  task  to  abler  pens,  who  will,  we  doubt  not, 
fully  establish,  to  the  satisfaotion  of  every  reader  of  the  Conironer' 
naUtit  the  position,  of  which  we  hare  only  outlined  the  proof,  that 
a  belief  in  tne  miraculous  is  essential  to  personal  Christianity. 

K.  S. 

KVOATTYB  ABTXCLB. — 1. 

Chbistianitt  is  a  faith.  It  consists  of  a  doctrine,  a  law,  and  a 
worship.  Its  introduction  into  the  world  forms  a  history,  and  is 
contained  in  the  Gospels.  This  history  is  filled  with  details  about 
the  origin  of  that  faith,  its  early  promoters  and  its  divine  institutor. 
The  method  adopted  to  establish  that  religion  in  the  world  as  a 
definite  fact  and  an  active  spiritual  agency  is  there  duly  recorded. 
This  is  the  historr  of  Christianity,  but  it  is  not  Christianitv.  The 
record  the  law,  the  doctrine  and  the  worship— are  not  all  in  al! 
and  inseparable.  Belief  in  the  doctrines  of^  Jesus,  faith  in  him 
as  a  Saviour,  sincerity  in  the  worship  of  God,  and 

'*  Of  the  world**  rftHMai,  blsMcd  Mary's  Son," 

and  perfect  honesty  in  the  attempt  to  live  according  to  his  divino 
example  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  disbelief  in  the  miraculous 
—as  commonly  understood  and  relied  on. 

In  Jewry,  "stubborn  Jewry,"  where  scepticism  arose  from  a 
misteken  faith— a  faith  in  an  earthly  king— Messiah,  such  means 
ss  were  requisite  to  convince  the  Hebrews  might  have  been  legiti- 
mately used,  and  might  have  seemed,  and  indeed  been,  to  them, 
miractilous,  t .  e.,  wonderful,  although  they  need  not  necessarily 
have  been  miraculous,  t.  e.,  supernatural. 

"  The  fMant  that  He*?eii  yields  mast  be  embraced 
And  not  nej^Iected ;  else  if  Hraven  would 
And  we  will  not,  Hoaren's  offer  we  refuse." 

Hence  the  Jews,  who,  through  hardness  of  heart  believed  not,  were 
in  quite  a.  different  position  from  those  who  accept  the  doctrine  and 
law  of  Christ,  but  do  not  feel  the  need  of  any  farther  belief  in» 
miracle  than  that  is  which  acknowledges  God's  mercy  amidst  uu- 
deseryin^,  and  Him  who  was  sent  as  an  all-sufficing  sacrifice  for 
human  sm. 

The  question  of  miracle  lay  at  the  root  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel,  as  a  belief,  into  the  great  historic  theocracy  to  be  thence 

rad  throughout  all  the  eaith  \  but  it  does  not  necessarily  lie  at 
root  of  any  one's  personal  Christianity.  This  is  obvious,  not 
onfyiiom  reason,  but  from  Scripture»  as,  for  example  (John  xiv.  11), 
**&Ueve  flie  that  I  am  in  the  Father*  and  the  Father  in  me :  or  els» 
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MieTe  me  far  ike  very  uorke'  sake,*'  in  wMdi  ma  altenwfem  is 
offered,  either  of  beliemig  in  JesuB  as  a  dirine  teacher  on  the  testi- 
xnony  of  His  own  ohacaefeer ;  or  if  tluut  were  too  great  for  ike  weak- 
Bess  of  faith,  then  to  believe  on  aoconnt  of  the  miraolee  He  po^ 
formed.  This,  too,  is  only  a  reiteration  of  what  he  had  prerkwaly 
said  (John  x.  S8), "  Tkou^k  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  woika,"  in 
which  clearly  the  greater  and  holier  faith  is  regarded  aa  hieing 
''faith  in  Jesus  Christ"  in  Himself,  not  fisith  in  Jesus  Ohriat  on 
aeeount  of  His  miracolous  doings  among  men  on  eaxtfa.  This  same 
idea  is  o<»roborated  in  (John  iv.  41),  wh^e  after  teliing  na  that  many 
of  the  Samaritans  believed  on  Christ  because  of  the  marvellooa 
testimony  of  the  woman  of  that  oity,  that  he  had  told  her  all  things 
that  ever  she  did,  it  is  added,  '*  And  many  more  believed  because 
of  his  own  word."  In  fact,  the  divineness  of  Christ's  doctrine  is  the 
primary  and  superior  ground  of  faith  in  Him  and  miracles  consti- 
tute only  a  secondary  ground — given  in  accommodation  to  the 
ignorance  and  folly  of  man ;  and  this  we  may  see  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Lord  Himself;  for  He  said  to  Thomas,  the  Doubter,  becaose 
thou  hast  seen  me  thou  hast  believed ;  "  blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed  "  (John  xx.  29).  "  We  walk  "  in  the 
Christian  life  "  by  faith;  not  by  sight "  (2  Cor.  v.  7)  of  miracles,  or 
au^ht  else;  for  faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for»  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.  Christians  are  those  "  who  are  kept  by 
the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation,"  (1  Peter  i.  5)  and  to 
such  persons  the  apostle  Peter  speaks  of  their  Saviour  as  ''Jesus 
Christ  whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love ;  in  whom«  though  now  ye  see 
Him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakaoie  and  taHl  of 
glory,"  (1  P«ter  L  7, 8.) 

Scripture,  therefore,  as  we  interpret  it,  regards  failh  in  Chnst  as 
the  first  ground  of  a  Christian's  hope ;  but  shows  us  that  in  aooom- 
modation  to  human  weakness,  man's  anxiety  for  external  procl^  to 
sensible,  in  preference  to  moral  or  intellectual  evidence,  Ghxist 
condescended  to  afford  a  secondary  series  of  evidenoe«--that  of 
works, — ^sufficient  to  convince  the  beholders,  and  so  turn  them  to 
the  faith ;  but  leaving  the  glorious  light  of  truth  itself  as  taui^ht  by 
Him  to  manifest  Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  He  makes  a  morafelaim 
on  the  belief  of  a  moral  creature ;  but  because  that  creature  is 
fallen.  He  has  "humbled  Hims^"  to  give  palpable  evidenoe  to 
such  as  it  was  most  requisite  to  eonvinee.  wi,  however,  smst 
believe  in  Himself. 

"  Miracles  are  ceased, 
And  therefore  we  mcut  seeds  admit  the  means 
How  things  are  perfected." 

We  can  never  believe  in  the  miraculous ;  we  can  only  believe,  si 
the  utmost,  in  the  testimony  given  regarding  the  miraeukms.  This, 
however,  is  faith  in  testimony.  The  miraculous  is  not  pvt  in 
evidence  for  us.    It  is  only  given  to  show  that  in  ^le  earvf  ages 

"*  *     '  evidence,  according  tollieir  own  inclinatiniis,  was  givea  to 
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ihom  who  aoQflhk  extrinsio  rather  than  intrinBic,  eFideace  of  th« 
dxviaenen  of  the  mienon  mod  mindstratioA  of  the  Sovioor.  To  them 
it  wMy  or  seemed,  mirac^cnis ;  to  tu  it  ii  only  testimony ;  nor  is  it 
neeesssrj  that  wo  ahoiftld  believe  that  any  of  the  works  of  Christ 
were,  in  the  ordinary  aeeeptation  of  the  word,  miraculous,  i.e., 
eontnuy  to  nature*  and  in  owitraTention  of  its  oommon  laws,  either 
by  0ii8|Miisaon,  addition,  or  specifio  and  extraordinair  interpositioa 
end  olumgeb  la  the  operation  of  srace  in  the  soul,  men  may  be 
truly  chnstiao*  ¥^o  beiieye  in  nothing  miraculous  in  that  senset 
sMbtrngh  they  may  (and  often  must)  regard  creation  and  PM>videnoe 
as  one  continued  and  magnificent  muraele .  We  do  not  den^^  miracles ; 
nsJihgr  do  we  require  to  do  so.  All  that  we  rec^uire  here  to  do  is» 
to  show  that  the  beHef  in  them  is  not  esaenUal  to  saving  fiiitht 
wkieh  we  pnssume  is  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  Christianity, 
iaasmHch  so  it  ntt  only  provides  for  holy  living  and  holy  dying, 
but  lor  m  nerer-dying,  erer-living  holiness  in  heart,  speech,  and 
behaviour ;  not  hounded  by  time,  but  transcending  it  and  passing 
into  eternity.  This  truly  is  personal  Christianity,  and  may  oe  had 
sad  enjoyed,  as  we  think,  although  the  miraculous  were  wholly 
disMieved  in. 

ISo  man,  we  doubt,  will  be  saved  merely  because  he  brieves  ia 
the  miraomhnBi ;  hut  no  man,  we  think,  who  truly  believes  in  Jesus 
(hoMtf  whatever  else  he '  disbelieves,  will  ever  be  put  to  shame  or 
hare  Hdvation  wiibheld  £tom  him. 

Belief  is  soinething  pontive.  Doubt  is  a  double  thoaght.  It 
has  two  Bidee«— it  may,  and  it  may  not.  Sceptioism  is  the  putting  of 
opinioiia  in  a  balanee.  Doubt  is  permissiDle  in  much ;  belief  is 
only  essential  in  one  distinct  item,  vis.,  £aith  in  the  only  Ijord  God, 
sad  oar  Lead  Jesus  Christ,  (Jude  4).  He  that  oometh  to  God 
must  believe  that  Me  is,  and  that  He  ia  the  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligsiitly  seek  Him  (Heb.  xi.  6),  and  that  is  all.  While  Jesua  says, 
**  llSe  woihs  which  the  Father  halh  givoi  me  to  finish,  the  same 
irarks  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me,  tlmt  the  Esther  hath  sent  me,'* 
(John  V.  96)  adds  a  higher  witness  and  better  evidence,  "  And  the 
Fsther  Himadf  whidoL  hath  sent  me  hath  borne  witness  of  me," 
(John  V.  97).  The  h^her  sources  of  faith  open  to  us  reduce  the 
naele  beHef  of  the  miraculous  to  quito  a  subsidiary  plaee  in  the 
ham  of  Christendom ;  for  tiie  doctnaes  of  Christ  nave  approved 
theaselvea  dinae  by  their  effieacy  on  the  hearts  and  conscienees  of 
millions  of  dying  Christians ;  and  the  evidence  offered  by  Addison 
oa  behalf  of  C&istiaaity  is  real  and  convincing,  "  See  how  a 
Christian  can  die."  Sucn  an  evidence- speaks  trumpet-voice  to  the 
80uL    So  long  as 

'*  Men  roast  endure 
Their  gdng  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither: 
Ripeness  is  all." 

And  this  ripenesi  is  gained  by  faith  in  Jesus  alone. 
We  will  not  pursue  this  theme  further  now,  for  we  do  not  know 
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in  what  sense  exactly  our  fellow-  readers  of  the  Britiah  CotUrover' 
sialist  may  understand  the  topic.  We  haye  cast  together  our 
first  impressions  without  attendmg  to  the  min»tuB  of  oontroTsray, 
being  anxious  to  cast  abroad  light,  if  we  could,  over  the  question, 
and  to  lifb  it  out  of  the  region  of  yerbal  quibble,  into  that  of 
christian  consciousness.  Our  last  argument  will,  therefore,  be  a 
solemn  one,  viz.,  were  **  a  belief  in  the  miraculous  essential  to 
personal  Christianity"  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  soul  would  be 
based  on  the  absolute  capacity  or  incapacity  of  reason*  and  not  on 
faith.  If  this  were  so,  extreme  wealcness  of  intellect  incapable 
knowing  what  a  miracle  is,  as  well  as  that  high  far-seeing  power  of 
genius  which  beholds  only  one  miracle— God,  and  finds  that  endsins 
all,  would  be  alike  cut  off  from  participation  in  the  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ.  Whereas,  the  apostle  assures  erery  Christian,  "By 
grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselTes :  it  is 
toe  gift  of  God,"  Ephes.  ii.  8.  Whether,  Oh,  brethren,  miracle  is 
comprehensible  to  you,  or  testimony  be  doubtful,  let  Christ  be  yoor 
all  in  all. 

"  For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  ii 
named,  that  he  would  grant  you,  according  to  the  richness  of  His 
fflory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  by  His  Spirit  in  the  inner  man; 
"uiat  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith ;  tiiat  ye,  being 
rooted  and  ^imded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend  wiUi  all 
saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height;  and 
to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowled||;e,  that  ye  might 
be  filled  with  all  the  fulneas  of  God.  Now  unto  Hun  that  ia  able  te 
do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think,  aooordioff 
to  l^e  power  that  worketh  in  us,  unto  Him  be  glory  in  the  eharw 
by  Chnst  Jesus  throughout  all  a^,  world  without  end." 

If  it  should  be  asseHed  that  this  Faith  itself  ia  a  miraralons  gifti 
and  cannot  be  felt  or  enjoyed  except  by  those  who  feel  witliin  t&m- 
selves  the  stirrings  of  the  Holf  Spirit;  we  would  reply,  that  Faith 
is  Christian  Life,  and  that  it  is  no  more  miraculous  thut  any.  or 
every,  other  good  gift  of  Gt>d — as  life,  health,  and  all  things.  It  if 
communicated  in  l£e  natural  way  of  God*s  dealings  with  man.  We 
know,  that  in  a  predetermined  way  and  by  appointed  means  tibe 
gifts  of  God  are  bestowed ;  and  whenever  a  gift  is  got  by  the  usual 
means  there  is  nothing  miraculous^—the  miraculous  beiDg  some 
indefinite  and  unusual  method  of  imparting  or  producing  change, 
whether  in  the  material  or  mental  universe,  or  any  of  its  parta 
Hence  Faith  is  not  miraculous. 

Timothy. 
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DOBS    CIVILIZATION    NECESSITATE 
DEMOBALIZATIONP 

AFVIBXATIYB  BBPLT. 

Wb  cannot  say  that  cijilization  necessitates  demoralization  with- 
out affirming  also  that  it  necessitates  morality,  since  without  the 
agency  of  civilization  neither  the  one  condition  nor  the  other  could 
poseiuy  obtain. 

Man  without  civilization — ^that  is,  in  a  state  of  nature — has  no 
moral  principle  other  than  his  conscience  to  guide  him,  has  no 
tangible  hope  of  a  future,  has  no  revelation  of  the  cause,  the  purpose 
of  bis  creation,  and  has  consequently  no  sufficient  knowledge  or 
motive  for  the  practice  of  moral  principles;  he,  gratifying  his 
natoral  desires  and  appetites,  cannot  infringe  any  moral  law,  lor  he 
has  none ;  his  conscience,  being  untutored,  may  to  him  recognise 
only  a  positive  duty  where  the  civilized  being  may  behold  unmiti- 
gated evil.  For  instance,  the  pursuit  of  arms,  among  savages  as 
among  civilized  beines,  is  considered  the  most  honourable  pro&ssion 
to  follow ;  the  moral  education  of  the  one  teaches  him  to  consign 
the  bodies  of  those  who  fall,  to  the  keeping  of  the  earth,  and,  by 
religions  aidj  blessing  from  on  high  is  invoked  on  those  who  sleep  the 
sleep  of  death  ;  but  the  cannibal  education  of  the  other  causes  him 
to  feast  his  own  body  on  the  remains  of  his  fallen  foe,  and  his  reli- 
giooa  belief  teaches  him  that  a  wild  war  dance  is  the  fitting  prelimi- 
nary to  his  sanguinary  repast,  and  if  compunction  he  shomd  feel,  it 
would  simply  be  caused  b^r  the  leanness  of  his  victim. 

Now  each  of  these,  the  civilized  and  the  savage,  acts  according  to 
the  principles  he  has  received,  and  to  act  otherwise  would  be  to 
shocK  the  notions  of  propriety  that  each  entertains. 

ThiB  consideration  will  prove  to  us,  therefore,  that  civilization 
necessitates  first,  morality,  oecause  to  be  demoralized  must  involve 
a  falling  from  a  higher  position  in  the  moral  scale.  Instance  this 
by  ano&er  word ;  depopulation  means  that  the  population  which 
was  once  there  has  ceased  to  exist,  so  must  demoralization  mean 
that  the  morality  which  once  existed  has  ceased  to  be. 

Assuming,  then,  that  civilization  is  the  progress  that  man  has 
effected  on  his  condition  by  his  own  intelligence  and  exertions, 
we  have,  first,  to  consider  in  what  this  civilization  consists ;  and. 

Secondly,  Whether  its  results  must  lead  to  moral  perfection,  or 
to  ultimate  demoralization. 

Now  civilization, «.  e.,  human  progress,  includes  various  and  dis- 
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tinet  branches,  as  agrieultare,  comzneFce,  and  the  industrial  arta, 
the  arts  and  sciences,  literature,  education,  political  institutiaDi, 
religion,  and  morality.  Now  it  is  obvious  these  do  not  all  pn^reaa 
in  the  same  ratio,  at  the  same  time,  or  in  the  same  place. 

When  the  monks  of  old,  with  aaoefeio  severitT»  punished  their  bodies 
for  the  good  of  their  souls,  they  had  not  achieTed  anj  progression 
from  that  primitive  time  when  the  exponents  of  religion  improv^ 
bj  enjoying  the  social  circle  without  aousing  it. 

If,  m  art,  the  noblest  effort  is  first  in  the  conception  of  an  idea, 
and  then  worthily  to  reaHse  it,  we  caiiAot  recognise  in  modem  art 
any  progression  from  the  great  masters  who,  in  Greece  and  Italy, 
have  flourished  and  passed  away,  but  whose  works  we  are  content 
to  imitate. 

The  first  step  man  would  take,  in  emerging  from  his  primitiTS 
oondition,  would  necessarily  be  agriculture.  This  is  the  foondatiaa 
on  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  process  of  every  nation  has  been 
built,  the  pursuits  of  the  chase  yielding  to  its  superior  infiuence. 
Agricultural  pursuits  afibrd  not  only  the  means  of  sustenance^  bat 
also  the  materials  for  manufacture,  and  manufaotoring  purmits 
find  their  development  in  those  of  commerce. 

Now  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  when  commerce  was  ignoble  to  tihose 
who,  securely  cased  in  steel,  oraveljf  sought  the  danj^rs  of  the  field 
to  gain  a  smirk  from  some  simpering  fair  one,  the  only  progress 
that  we  can  observe  was  in  the  towns — ^more  especially  in  Flanders 
^n  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  through  the  influenee  of 
these  may  be  traced  the  progress  of  the  other  branches  of  civilicap 
tion,  for  the  class  who  followed  these  pursuits  ultimately  gained 
political  liberty,  and  established  the  prineiple  that  every  man  has 
equal  rights,  if  not  equal  privilege,  the  latter  bein^  due  to  the 
accident  of  birth  or  position*  but  the  law  guaranteemg  the  first 
to  all. 

To  the  protecting  segis  of  this  principle,  modem  dviliaation  owes 
its  progress,  therefore  we  can  point  to  science  and  say  that  no 
modem  Galileo  can  now  by  ignorance  be  doomed,  in  gloomy  eell 
and  by  bigoted  persecution,  to  deny  that  whioh  he  komn  to  be  im- 
mutably ime. 

In  the  good  old  days,  when  freedom  of  thought  and  action  was  as 
restricted  as  the  minds  that  imposed  it,  railways,  the  electric  trie- 
graph  and  the  numberless  appliances  of  modeiTi  science  in  arts  and 
manufactures  could  hardly  nave  found  their  development,  for  tfaey 
flourish  only  where  freedom  of  thought  and  action  are  gaaranteed, 
80  we  can  therefore  safely  assume  that  so  far — in  agriculture,  maanp* 
factures,  commerce,  and  science— progress  has  been  made.  In  gensffal 
knowledge,  education,  and  literature,  also,  we  find  progress.  Edu- 
cation is  now  generally  diflused,  and  among  all  classes  literatuie 
exercises  its  potent  influence,  and  so  far  from  printing  beuig  the 
black  art,  its  black  impressions  have  become,  in  modem  times,  mora 
powerful  than  any  other  agency  in  civilizing  the  people,  not  only  in 
oiflnising  a  knowledge  of  the  words  enshrined  in  holy  wat,  but  also  in 
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4e  aeedf  of  iiifoniiAtim»  bdngiog  tho  ripeaed  frait  <^ 
iJboagkt  to  all  classes  of  society,  and  placing  tnem  under  the 
of  ibm  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  so  that  knowledge 
wmw  coyer  the  earth  as  the  waten  cover  the  deep.  So  educatic»i, 
aue  oorapalaorf  to  all  classes  ia  some  civilizea  nations,  and  an 
ehja^tof  attaimaent  to  which  all  good  efforts  are  directed  in  others, 
kaa  m  all  its  vaiious  branches  made  progress.  B«ligion»  in  some 
ihe  naoneer  of  etvilication,  but  generally  its  accompaniment, 
Cilriatian  principles,  immeasurably  progressed  beyond  all 
«eda  that  have  jnrevioaBly  existed ;  and,  without  stopping  to 
iaqaire  kaw  far  profession  has  superseded  practice,  we  are  content 
to  aftraa  that  haa  it  not  been  for  civilisation,  instead  of  the  glorious 
aspination  of  eternity  that  as  Christians  we  believe  will  be  realised, 
W9  afaovid  even  now  ba  oondmnned  to  the  blankness  of  earthly 
kopi^  lbs  abyss  of  unlettered  ignorance. 

Ke  rvmaining  bianoh  of  civ^ation,  on  which  hinges  our  present 
ndijaety  morality,  ia  properly  so  intimately  connected  with  religion 
that  we  B»7  diuniss  it  at  present  by  saying  that  if  it  can  be  found 
to  esat  withovt  religiouB  prinoiplee  for  its  basis  and  support,  it  is 
ts  purposeless  for  boiefit  as  the  shining  sun  eclipsed  by  lunar  influ- 
caee;  at  the  beat,  it  embraces  nought  but  earthly  and  therefore 
fiaitad  and  selfish  motives,  whereas  Christianity  teaches  the  sacri- 
Saa  of  all  aelfiah  and  earthij  ideas,  and  replaces  them  with  the  idea 
of  amvenal  brotherhood,  so  organized  tnat  the  hope  of  its  full 
^swloiaaent  supplies  the  motive  for  all  morality.  Therefore,  as  by 
dnlBraoA  alone  hare  we  become  acquainted  with  the  christian 
laligjoiif  and  admittmg  that  the  brightness  of  christian  hopes  is 
iaiaite  progress  from  the  dark  superstitions  of  uncivilised  climes, 
vaaare  eoapeUed  to  admit  that  civilization  has  produced  morality ; 
but  how  far  it  has  progressed  with  the  other  branches,  how  far 
other  inflnenoea  may  have  neutraliezd  its  power,  remains  for  our 
eoondemtioB. 

Now  all  the  braadwa  of  civiHjEation  have  an  intellectual  and  a 
aond  element ;  the  intellectual  is  ever  progressive ;  every  step  in 
advanee  is  but  a  prelude  to  another ;  we  cannot  imagine  intellectual 
perfeetion.  Newton,  a  raant  in  comparison  with  the  pigmies  of 
otSmrj  life  and  knowledge,  conscious  of  the  insignifieance  of  his 
sttaioBientB  when  eompared  with  what  to  him  was  unknown,  could 
<mij  eKpreas  the  idea  by  saying  he  was»  as  it  were,  a  child  playing 
oa  the  aea-ahore,  with  all  the  vast  ocean  of  knowledge  before  him 
UMK^red.  If  he  thui  f^t,  after  a  life  of  study,  we  must  affirm 
tiuU  we  eaanot  imagine  or  hope  to  realise  intellectual  perfection. 
Gsa  we  then  imagine  or  realise  moral  perfection  P  if  so,  are  we 
hastening  to  it,  or,  in  spite  of,  (mt  caused  oy  civilizing  agencies,  are 
we  degenerating  to  demoralisation  P 

Now  the  progress  we  have  shown  hitherto  to  hare  aooompanied 
tke  maroh  ot  eivitiaation  will  be  aeen  to  have  been  the  prof^ess  of 
tke  intelleetoal  eiement ;  the  moral  dement  in  all  ages  is  stationary 
in  its  dwncter:  the  christa«n  morally  of  the  primitive  fathers 
ikodd  be  the  morality  of  every  succeecung  age:  we  know  what  its 
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perfoetaon  10,  ainoe  itirB849«igv»tod  by  the  LinngJExMnpb  of  ite 

foiinder.  •    ,, 

But  if  monlity  ig  noi  wogrc^ye  m  the  tense  of  m^Ue^toAl  poro* 
maalon,  it  is,  or  slioulcL  oe,  progreMive.^y.diSVision*  ,  Like  water  it 
shoiildt  by  it«  intrinsio  charaoter,  diffuse  itself;  and  if  eiTitusatiaii, 
instead  of  opening  cJbtannela  for  its  dififaaion,  xqipfidea  or^oloaea  them, 
then  does  demorali^aUon .  pi^ve  thp  failtuce  of  ita-.xniasi^n*.  while 
intell^t,  by  the  progresaire  addiljona  of  j^efh  ^puld^  lake  the 
towering  motmtain»  JP^^^  Snt  the  rising  aon.  of  laM>wledjBe..aBd 
retain  its  latest  glimmer ;  so  phould  the  Taat  mo^.ooeafi  r^neot  its 
genial  influence,  warmed  and  strengthened  ,by  ita  ^fif  but  ^^  dried 
up  or  deatroyed  by  itq  influence*  Ifow.  if  ^he  toi^thmi  mofiot  of  the 
facta  of  ciTuization  compela  ua  to  ignore  the .  beantifm  fiction  ai 
moral , perfection  our  opponenta  appear  to, reVel  in«,we.mi\at  not 
shrink  from  ita  ;Qeceaai[ty,  but  acc^t  itfi  teachinga' ;  .th^r/^^Mre,  ]vhdle 
we  have  gladly  we^onied  all  the  prpgreaa  niaaenWiB  amcomj^Ued 
ip  admit  that,  apeakin^  coUectirely  of  tue  aggregate  of,  cjiTilised 
humanit]r,  it  haa  not.  it  la  not.  it  cannot  lead, to  ultunate  mopL  pet^ 
fection— it  cannot  diffuse  nnireraal  morality,  ,  We.  traceiAteU^vj^oal 
progress  in.  trade,  manufacturea»  and  cpmmerce*  but.a^.  the  epat  of 
practically  ignoring  every  moral  pnnciple..  Self-ii^tereat  qulea^  the 
mdiyidual,  ijxe  society,  the  uatipn^  it.reFeals  itself. in- sham  and 
adolteraiiona,  in  the  unjust  meaaurea  and  the  false  wei^hts^  ia  the 
unnatural  labour  that  faahion  d«cmands»  and  in;lih^lnat  aigh  of  t)^oae 
who,  to  gain  their  bread,  haTe.loat  their  virtue.  ^  And,  in.th^  aociai 
sphere,  who  can  shine  but  tbose  who  ha^e  aucce^afuUy  worahipped 
at  Mammon's  ahrine;  they,  like  aainted  relica,  impart;. a  aeasuoua 
influence  to  a  deluded  circle,,  where  none  can.  enjcer  .vhoafe  only 
eredentis^ls  are  natur^fs  .^ifts,  as  .distingu,iafaed  irom,.  the.  antifloiju 
acquisitions  of  modern  civilization.  .     ,     1  ,.  ,, 

Can  friendship  enduri^.or  love  eodst^  when  the  nature.of  each-TTpnre 
disinterestedness— has.  yani3hed,  aaye  in  the  pagea  of  a  novel; .  We 
are  compelled  to.affim^  6rom  too  n^any  e^amplcy^^  that  to  gain  a  Uw 
years  or  worldly  pqaitioix.  ^d  prosperity,  the  majority  oa  n^uikind 
are  willing  to  jorfeit  a^  whole, et^nity  of,  future, , bliaSf!  *  A^  the 
expense  of  truth  and  ^honour  a  nation  gaii^a  material  guaraateea, 
a  society  gaina.  wealth  and  prosperity,  a.  mai^en.fair.  wiH  barter 
her  charma,  a^d  the  young  man  strong  will  aacri^  his  hcwl^ 

Say  drunkemiess  has  ceaaed,  and  yiait  our  mupic  halla,.  Say  crime 
haa  decreased,  and.  peruse  our  cases. of  Palmer^f  PnlUnger,  .and 
SoupelL.  Say  vice  is  decreasing,  and  wf^k  our  streets  in,  ,tha  oold 
winter's  nights;  viait  our  public  gardens,  our  dax^^ing, aaloo«a,  our 
theatres,  and  hear  the  tale  from  that  claaa  who  hayie«  t>eeii,  sKure 
sinned  againat  tban  ainnins,  then  .tell  your  thou£htia«  i^id  «ee  if 
your  boasted  civilization  wifl  not  blush  at  the  recittd  of  your  t^. 

And  now,  what  say  the  advocatea  on  the  opjKxaite  aide.? 

W.  H.  begms  by  exnressing  the  diffioultiea  in  defining  the  term^ 
civilization  and  demoralization ;  then  he  givea  ua  long  extractafrom 
Gibbon,  Crombie,  and  Guizot,  which,  if  they  prove,  anything,  ainply 
prove  the  advantagea  of  oiviUzatkm  over  barbarism,  which  no  peiaon 
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would  deny ;  and  thirdlj,  he  gives  hb  yague  phrases,  landatory  of 
the  mission  of  civilization,  but  proving  bj  many  instances  how  that 
mission  has  failed.    Kow  to  examine  these  briefly,  but  in  detail. 

If,  to  his  mind,  the  terms  barbarism  and  civilization  are  vague, 
it  is  the  fault,  not  of  the  terms,  but  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
treats  them.  Barbarism  being  rude  and  uncultivated  nature,  the 
first  step  in  advance,  say,  in  tilling  the  soil,  or  covering  the  body 
with  the  skins  of  animals,  or  even  fig  leaves,  would  be  the  first  step 
m  civilization,  and  the  further  advances  made  follow  in  natural 
sequence,  aii  he  can  trace  for  himself  in  the  history  of  all  nations, 
both  ancient  and  modern. 

If  Egypt,  Babylon,  Greece,  Persia,  and  Borne  have  fallen  from 
the  high  position  they  once  maintained,  they  are  so  many  incontro- 
Tertible  proofs  that  civilization,  after  having  achieved  great  intel- 
lectual prosfresa,  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  fearful  demoralization 
that  ensued.  Bussia,  China,  Japan,  and  Turkey  are  proofs  that  the 
intellectual  and  physical  brancnes  of  civilization  have  processed 
without  a  general  diffusion  of  the  moral  element,  an4  that,  m  spite 
of  the  superstitions  efforts  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  enlightened 
moral  labours  of  Confucius,  or  the  sanguinary  and  bigoted  intole- 
rance of  the  Moslem,  demoralization  can  now  only  be  witnessed. 
The  borrowed  thoughts  from  other  writers,  if  they  show  the  advan- 
tages of  civilization,  only  prove  how  little  man  has  morally  benefited 
by  them.  And  W.  H.  begs  the  whole  question  when  he  denies  that 
the  age  of  Pericles,  of  Xerxes,  of  Leo  X.,  or  of  Louis  XIV.,  were 
ages  of  civilization.  They  undoubtedly  were,  as  he  will  find,  if  he 
will  look  to  his  definitions  and  peruse  the  historic  page ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  necessitated  the  demoralization  that  ensued  in  the 
fall  of  Greece,  of  Persia,  of  Bome,  and  in  the  fearful  throes  of  the 
French  B^volution. 

The  final  argument  of  W.  H.— we  may  term  it  his  discovery,  for 
he  caUs  it  the  "  creation  of  modern  civilization  " —  is  the  "  middle 
class ;"  theirs  is  the  influence  to  regenerate  mankind,  and  neutra- 
lize the  baneful  influences  of  civilization.  Well,  he  eloquently 
asserts  this,  but  where  are  his  proofs?  Wo  grant  that  by  their 
efforts  material  and  intellectual  progress  have  been  made,  but  what 
class  is  more  selfish;  each  in  nis  particular  '* groove"  has  but 
one  object — to  make  money  and  position;  to  this  everything  must 
yield,  ties  of  family  are  forgotten,  and,  so  poor  relations  become  a 
bore ;  neighbourly,  social,  and,  moral  principles  are  absurd,  and  so 
the  community  is  poisoned  by  adulteration,  or  cheated  by  firaud. 
Bat  W.  H.  will  fina  the  middle  class  is  no  "  modem  creation."  In 
Teutonic  tribes  they  were  the  faithful  and  cared- for  retainers ;  in 
Venice,  in  Florence,  in  Flanders  they  were,  as  now,  the  productive, 
the  monied  class,  with  but  little  of  the  chivalry  of  the  higner  classes, 
with  less  of  the  generosityof  the  poorer  classes.  In  reply  to  the 
parting  obserration  of  W.  jS.,  we  would  remark  that  if  he  had  but 
"  rightly  defined  "  civilization,  we  think  he  would  have  arrived  at  a 
difimnt  coneluBion  to  the  one  he  has  adopted. 

1864.  2  a 
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The  next  of  our  frienilB  with  whom  we  muflt  ame  to  dUfer, 
"  £lp]8tico8«"  defines  civilization,  firsts  as  "  a  state  of  social  refincr 
xnent ;"  but  he  gains  nothing  by  his  definition,  since  he  faUs  to  prove 
tiuit  social  refinement  necessitates  morality.  tVe  know  from  expe- 
rienice,  both  of  nations  and  individuals,  that  it  does  not.  Why. 
previons  to  the  French  [Revolution  the  refinement  and  polish  of 
jFrench  manners  were  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  even,  now» 
tiding  all  classes  6f  society,  they  are  sup^or  to  the  SingUsh  or  the 
Germans ;  but  those  who  inow  the  undisgoised  laxity  of  French 
Planners  ahd  customs  will  not  afl^rm  that  they  are  morally  superior 
to  either  the  English  or  the  Germans. 

As  an  individual  take  Bolingbroke,  for  inatanoe,  who,  possessed  al' 
iixe  refined  charms  of  mind  and  person  that  nature  and, education 
could  ^ve,  wais  yet  one  of  the  basest  and  most  immoral  of  men ;  a«» 
do  .we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Dr.  Johnspn,  nattlrally  rude  and 
cOiirse  and  without  any  refinement,  was  yet  one  of.  the  most  monl 
men ;  as  with  men,  so  with  nations.  Befinement  and  educatiou  aru 
often  only  the  cloak  that  conceals  the  inward  vice,  as  the  career  of 
such  men  as  !$edpath,  Bobson,^  Eoupell,  and  Sir  John  Dean  Paul 
dearly  evidence.  But  he  defines  civilization,  farther,  as  "  the  pro- 
cess of  educating  and  improving  both  the  intellectual  and  nioral 
nature  of  man. '^  This  purely  ideal  definition  he.  supports  by  a  com- 
parison between  an  a^e  in  which,  he  says,  compared  with  th:iii,.  wc 
may  affirm  that  civilisation  "did  not  then  exist*' — that  of  James  H. 
K^owwe  cannot  be  surprised  at  any  coinclusion  "Elpisticos"  may 
arriye  at,  when  he  thus  practically  ignores  all  the  civilisation  of  the 
inrevious  5,000  or  6,000  years.  But  let  ua  accept  his  facts,  and 
wei^h  them  with  his  ovrn  balaiice.  He  condemns  all  classes,  "  from 
the  King  down  to  the  licentious  brute"  (whoever  he  may  be),  a» 
passing  *'  their  lives  in  one  continuous  round  of  vice  and  dissipation." 
And  such  is  the  condition  of  society  after  so  many  thousands  of 
years  of  civilization !  Does  it  not  prove  how  powerless  has  been  iU 
xAoral  mission  P  Then  he  says^  the  *'  serious  emplovments  of  countrv 
eentlemen  were  to  examine  samples  of  grain,  handle  pigs,"  and  such 
uke  Occupations ;  and  we  reply  that  a  country  f^entleman  could  not 
more  profitably  employ  his  time  than  in  fulfilling  the  duties  his 
position  in  life  entailed.  But  he  complains  of  the  "  profoiindlv 
immoral"  literature,  its  features  being  **  hard-heartedness,"  "shame- 
lessness,"  and  "swaggering  licentiousness."  Now,  as  our  tastes 
and  experience  had  caused  us  to  enjoy  literature  of  that  age  of  a 
different  and  more  congenial  character,  we  were  curious  to  learn 
what  works  P.  alluded  to,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  paper»  affeer 
informing  us  that  the  "  scarcity  of  books  is  incredible  to  us,"  he 
tells  us  what  the  "  Squire  "  might  poasess*  and  yet  pass  as."  a  great 
seholar,"  viz.,  "HudiTbras,"  "Baker's  Chronicle,"  Tarlton's  "Jests." 
and  "  The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom."  Now  we  leave  it  to 
the  impartial  readers  or  this  journal  to  decide  whether  any  of  thene 
can  be  libelled  as  profoundly  immoral,  or  deserving  of  the  other 
adjectives  which  P.  has  gleaned  from  hia  Tooabubry  to  designate 
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them  b^-.  The  remainder  of  his  essay  is  devoted  to  ilie  progrem  of 
edneation,  (he  rate  of  mortality,  and  family  and  scholastso  discipline. 
Kow  education,  as  we  have  previously  showiii  may  be,  as  it  is, 
lugUy  advanced  without  at  aU  affecting  the  moral  character;  its 
effect  is  simply  to  refine  vice,  not  to  destroy,  it. 

The  rate  of  mortality,  as  he  clearly  shows,  is  due  to  sanatory 
regulations,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  present  question ;  but 
I  would  aA  him,  If  we  have  advanced  so  far.  Why  do  so  many 
•tarve  in  our  streets?  How  ia  it  that  infaQticide  has  increased,  and 
is  increasing?  so  much  to  that  in  1859,  181,264  deaths  were  of 
children  unaer  five  years  of  age.  As  to  the  severity  of  discipline 
complained  of,  perhaps  the  best  answer  is  his  own  assertion  "  that 
dvi^zation  tends  to  tne  development  of  the  physical  part  of  man." 
This  very  discipline  has  doubtless  been  iU  cause. 

We  hav^,  we  hope^  fairly  traced  the  line  of  reasoning  adopted  by 
"Eljriaticos,"  and  submit  that  he  has  not  in  any  one  point  proved, 
or  cited  any  one  instance  to  show,  that  civilization  has  prevented  or 
can  prevent  demoralization. 

**Marwood  H."  next  enters  the  fioW,  but  as  he  doea  not  bring 
forward  any  additional  arguments  to  add  to  his  predecessors*,  and 
does  not  even  strengthen  their  ground,  we  mav  at  once  div^miss  hia 
paper,  merely  remarking  that  we  are  not  aware  that  war  was  formerly 
succeeded  by  assassination,  and  that  we  should  have  been  glad  of  a 
few  proof^i  and  illustrations  of  his  assertion ;  but  we  do  recollect  that 
Ifapoleon  I.  commended  and  wished  to  reward  the  man  who  would 
asaassinate  Wellington ;  also  the  barbaroua  suffocation  W  fire  of 
Arabs,  when  concealed  in  the  rocks,  by  the  refined  Irench  in 
Algiers ;  also,  the  exterminating  war  in  Poland  by  civilized  Eussia ; 
also  the  unjuitifiable  and  cowardly  war  against  Denmark  by  the 
two  civilizea  nations  of  Ailstria  and  Prussia;  and  lastly,  the  fearful 
fraternal  struggle  that  has  so  long  divided  the  United  States, 

These  and  more  than  these  we  recollect,  and  feel  that  the  enor- 
mous national  debt,  the  increased  facilities  for  the  destruction  of 
huDan  life,  and  the  immensely  increased  numbers  of  standing  armlet* 
aie  poor  proofs  of  modem  moral  progression. 

Tnerefore,  in  conclusion,  when  we  consider,  besides  what  wa  haye 
slready  advanced, — 

That  politacal  morality  is  unknown  ; 

That  commercial  morality  is  a  matter  of  interests 

That  social  morality  is  almost  a  fiction ; 

That  individual  fixed  moral  principlef  are  a  rarity ; 

That  increased  legislation  for  the  repression  of  crime  is  every  day 
neeessary; 

That  refined  viee  is  continually  on  the  inerease  $ 

That  insanity,  unknown  in  barbarous  dimes,  is  in  TJ^nglatH  1  in 
W8;  ^ 

That  upwards  of  80,000  prostitutes  in  I/mdon  alone  earn  the 
iifimoral  wages  of  their  sin ;  that  even  maniage,  formerhr  eonsidered 
miriiry  and  lioly»  is  now  bat  endured,  i^fOD  lidiealsa,  so  that  its 
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plesforMiare  sought  for  withc^ut  its.,  penalties  and  obllgationfl|,  and 
divoice  courts  become  a  necessary  modern  institution ',  considering 
all  classes  and  conditions,  wei  are  .qonp^ed  by  tbe  stern  Toipe  of 
tradi  to  deokre  that  clTilizati^n  has  neces6\ta;te4,  ia  ;necesBltating» 
and  will  .necessitate  ut;ter  and  entire  demp^lizai^Qn.  CpiiK. 

'  \'   \\'  ';;       /NEhAiiTE  KBttt.'"  ;  ;■'■,;':'    '■  '-'■ 

•  .Ik  ^nnection  with  the  ^:iaippr4;en};  question,  '''What.coxiBlitut^s 
the  welUbeiag  of  man  P  '*.  ?very  one,  as.CarlyleobserYes,  '*  e^pi^ids 
his  ownrhandbreadthqto)baerya,tio;[^  to  the  general  whole/'  and  thus 
aiisei^nch  statements -as  ha^ie.Jpeen  made  oy.ihe  three  nffiiznatire 
writers  in  this  debat^»  Had  they  consulted  fitcUinstead  of  drawing 
npontthe^ir  i^iagipations}  the  Ujbtie  they  have  said  would  have- been 
leflb  unsaid.  JBetweeai  ^QiQething  tq  say  fmd  the  necessity  of  saying 
something,  thene  is  a^wide  dififerepc^r-^a  fact  of  which  bur  opponents 
moat  hBjTje  .been,  painfiJly  conscious.  Xhey  ha(ve  really  written  in 
faTi^wr  of  .x'ivilization,  .l?y  advancing  calupi^nfous  statemente  yhich 
are  easily  refuted*  .  .We  do  not  like  tKo  practice  of  **  dAmhihg  by 
faint  i^raisey.'.orelsei  th^Ke  jszunch  in, these  papers  which Voinme^ds 
itself  to,  o^r,judgnientrr-thiiB,,aino,ng  other  things,  that  deciding  dis- 
cretion the  better  part  of  yalouj?,  tney  have  left,  the ,  arguments  of 
their  opponents  untouched,  objecting  onlj  to  our  ignition  of  ^  clvi- 

liaation^ '    ,     .  .        '    4  ^  '  :     '  -^  a  ^    -  ^ .    •       : 

Under  qo,  accepted  d^nmition  oi  ,ihe  word  can  anything  valid .  be 

advanced  against  those  trhp  regard  the  results  of  civiUza'tion  and  ihe 
progress- of  the  hunian  race  as  aynohyms ;  hence,  an  arbitrary  one 
IS  inve^ted  b(y  *' PhUpnwth  "  .(p^  27),  ajid  commended  t)y  J.X 
namely,  "  th»  massing, togetner  of , men  in  civil  communities.**  "  We 
misB.fdl  references^ f or  authoriiy  ther^  is  none  for  such  arbitrari- 
ness.. The  «t^molo{^y  of  a  term  is  seldom  a  safe,  guide, .and  here 
it  is.  against  the  opinion  thj]^t  piyilieation  "  can  only  mean,  the  aggre- 
gation and  congrej^aliion  of  men  into  communities  inwhich  city  life 
predomjinates  "  (p,  26).  .  We  derive'  the  ^ord  from  ihe'Xatins, 
among  whom  the,  .word  cbnvj^yed  any  sense  but  that  of  demondiza- 
tion.  With  thepa.the  Boi^an  citizen  was  the  standard  of  man;  and 
.  surely  it  was  nqt  a  demoralized  race  .that  converted  th^worlc^  inio 
the  KomsA  empire,,,  ifm^s^ln^  together  be  the  original  ^Mad'ejisen- 
tial  idea  in  sup)i  word?  as  cicu^  civitas,  then,  by  applyi^ig  h»piTis, 
oivUiter  to,  tliemselves,  certainly  the  Bomans  never' dreamt  miitt^ery 
.  w«are  stigmatising  themselves,  as, a  demoralized  p^ple.  ^^  same 
is  true  of  our  use  of  the  word^fdr  no  authoir  Icnown  to  us 'em^Sfoys 
oiidlization  to  convey  ihe  Idea  of  demoralization.  ^The  fitsioi^.of 
ChrisUanity  is  the  record  of  ^ts  triumphs  in  great  cities ;  heAx^  the 
origin  of  iit^e  word  ^a^a|i,.that  is,  ia  villager  or  rustic  who'  <^lititiaed 
to  ding  to  superotition  long  after  the  citizens  ,1utd  adopted  the'^th 
of  Ihe  gospels.,  As  with  j^aaan,  ^o  with  civil,  it  is  not  tnci  ^tfylkiolc^ 
bat  the  lidatory  of  the  wora  which  can  elucidate  ijbB  jkdpeif  ii^m- 
oation ;  and,  unquestionably*  historical  a&d  now  established  iiMge 
itagainatthe  amrmatiTe  writers,    ^(^withstanding  ''IlllllOiiniUih'' 
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(p.  26),  Goizot's  opimoQ  u  joat  and  true,  "  L'id^e  da  pro^a,  du 
aeFeloppeinent,  me  pairait'^etoe  Fid^e  fonddmentale  contenue  dang 
ce  mi^t  de  civilizatiba'.!'  -  • .    .  •  .    .      . 

Ayailing  trimsdlf  of  the  lasdty  with  wbieh  wnne  wrHera  -vmplor 
l^e  word,'  **  Philomath  "  argues  With 'm«ieh  plandibilify^  that  atich 

Sbikses  as  "  the  ricea  '*  6t  '^the  Crimea 'of  <nviliaatioiii^^>&n>ttr<hia 
efinition.  But  by  proTi4g  top  iwch  hi^xefutea  himaelf ;  for  what 
ia  ma^nt  by  ','  tb^  hUttings  of  civilization  P"  Againat  hia  "yioea  of 
improvement "  set  the  hieing*  6f  d^mwcdiistdion,  and  it*  ia*  apparent 
that  )ua  ar^ment  and  facta  are  both  &td<7«  Plutarch  waa  foroed 
to  concede  that  there  wta  <>^  advazttaj^  in  reading 'the^po^ts-^thad 
of  seeing  hpw  they'  bol^tra^ct  th^mseiyea,;  Such  iaihe  beniefit-we 
derive  fronj "  Philomath's  "  J)aper.  4^^  aaanring  tig  that>lhti^  word 
can  have  notihihg  ^90^  in  it,  he  actnaHy  falla'  into  the  tia«  of  iite 
i^attirai  and  proper  mea;biitigf  ^'  we  know  thete* is  a(  so'^alM'eiBilwML 
land , Inhere  man  Kolds  prcferi^  in  man*'  fp.  28)^-  He 'hare  dentes 
the  Amendans  th^  right  to  be  called  (^viHzed  becianse  Slaveholder, 
and  thns  proves  that|  when  'i^ee  fjrom  the  restraint  of  a  set  plftrpoB<b 
his  real  views  coincide  with  tlida^  of  his  opjbdnents.  '  •  "  -  '  tj-  • 
Let  it,  however,  be  conceded  that  (*ity  Me  and  its  legitimalt^  re^ 
Baits  are  the  maii^  ideas  'embodied  fn  th^  term,  uid  yet  it  can'-be 
demonstrated  ihi^t  "  aggre)^atioh  and  congire^tioii  bf  nien  *'  in<  great 
cities  are  not  necesaaruy  demoralising'.'  '  .  <  •  i* ..; 

**  Fac  noa  ainguloa ;  quid  aumusP"  is  a  question  put  by  Senecti-^ 


thinkers  ;  and  he  ia  a  ^hallow  btie  whp  dbea  not  endorse  the  senti- 
ment. Di;.  Chalmera,'  in  religious  ^nter^iae,  relied  mueh'  "Upon 
"the  aympiithj  of  numberte';^  and  Th:  VaK^hah  in  'his  **  Ageof 
Great  CitiefS,"  remarks,  "  As  nlen  congregate  in  large  numfcera  it -ia 
inevitahle  thjGit  the,  strong  should  act  as  an  impetus  on  the  weak. 
In  .ot^er  Respects  also,  the  pre8ai:(re  of .  nnmbera  'i$  mainly  on 'the 
sid^  of  |njtelligexU$e,  It  ia  a  mistake  to  auppoaeithat  minds  of  Hhe 
aame.  claas  ^osseas  ho  idore  collectively  than  they  do-  soj^atately." 
For; ' social,  r intellectual,  and  religious  purpoisea  •a'ssdeiaiion' un- 
doubtedly afibrds  th^  highest  advantages,  ;vfnile  the  evila' deplored 
by  the  three  Jeremtdhs,m  thia  discussion  aire  but -incidental.  '    -   * 

*' AriEott"  Btate'a  that  the  perx^entage  ofinortallity  iil  irursl  diatriota  is 
not  so  great  as  in  crowded  towns  and  cities  (p.  183),  and  yet  he  can 
prove  nothing,  until  he  shows  that  thia  mortiaHty  is  'attriWiableto 
living  in  ma^es,  rather  than  to  the  neglect  of  sanitaty'^measures. 
According  to  ^Bvlaeaulay,  the  population  of  London  in  1685;  was  but 
little  above  that  of  Manchester  now ;  ao  th^t  it  is*  at  present'  six 
times  aa  lar^  as  it  waa  in  the  time  of  Charlea  II.  t  afnd,  therefore, 
on  the  principlea  of  the  affirmative  writers,  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
metropolis  ought  to  have  been  amS2ingly  increased!  But  what  is 
the  fact?  Sir  W.  Petty  in  his  PoUtical  Arithmetic  wrote— "it  is 
to  be  remembered  that*  one  year  with  another,  a  plague  happeneth 
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m  Lmdoa  onoe  in  twenty  ifeara,  or  thereabmitf ;  for  in  the  last 
hamdred  yean^  beinraen  1480  and  I68d,  them  have  been  ftfe  great 
plagues,  and  it  is  alao  to  be  remembered  that  the  pleeueeof  London 
do  ooniVMNiljr  kill  one-fifth  pari  of  the  people.*  Now,  etatialkse 
show  two  thing*)  ftfet,  tJMtIiK)ndon  ta  the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 
:»id»  aecondly,  that  its  aenitary  condition  is  the  higheat  of  Any  of 
the  greaieitiesef  the  .world.  . 
The  Bepovt  oa  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  lahouiiag  e 


issued  soBie  twenty  years  sgo  proved,  that  "  the  pROportioa  of 
deaths  appean  less  an  some  of  tiie- suburbs  of  the  xnetrof)olis,'aa.at 
Hackney,'  and  of  \M]anches1)er  and  Leeds  than  among!  the  .higheBt 
ehisses  m  two  of  the  agricnlttmi  oonnties/'  The  •eommissioiien 
observe  ako  that^  *'.  An  i  impression  often,  prerails,  that  «  l^avy 
mortality- is  aannaFOidable  Qendition  of  all  tho'  great  tewn^  and  oif 
town  pepiJation  in  geoenl...  It  hasi  heweveis  been  shown  that 
groups  of  eottages.on  high  hills  •  exposed  to  the-  aaost  sakihrious 
breeaeSftf  where  oleanl&nese  is  negleeted^are  often  the,  seata  of  iever 
and  disease  as  intense  as  Hub  most  crowded  distsicte/'  AiMording 
to  Mr.  f  inlsyson  the  <k)9gevity  of  modern  compiured  with  ancient 
tiroes 'is  ^Mfour  U  thrw.  The  London  biUs.of  moitsUty  pro?Q«  tha;t 
in  17dOt  the  deaths.were  1  in  31,  and  that  in  a  oentury  later,  they 
fell  to  1  in  58k  The  data,  eiso>  oo  which  Dn  Price  forooffd  the.  rates 
of  insurance  for  the  Ec^uitable-  Insurance  Company  in  17(>2,  ^low 
that,  the- average  dnmtion.  ^Of  hamaa;  life. during  the  Iset.oentuiy 
has  nearly  doubled,  mndthis  is  the  period  of  tke  atwolk  of  grwit 
dimr'andthe  relative  dimin«itioB  of  the  nirsl  population.  •  Thus  all 
that  is  adranoed  by  ^*  Philomath/'  J.  J.|  and  "  Araott  "is  seen  to  be 
founded  upon  igooranee  of  the.  subject  they  have  beenhandlix^  for 
as  Oavlyle  obexes-***'  if  life  lasts  longer,  lile  must  be.-  less,  worn 
upon  by  outnrani  suffering,  by  inWard  discontent,  by  hardships  of 
any  kind— this  general  condition  of  the  poor  must  be  bettering 
iuBtead  of  worseniu^." 

The  fact  is,-il»t  either  the  growth  of  great  towns  had  been  too 
rapid. to  allow  of  sanitfuj  measures,  or  the  coadiUona.'oC  health 
Lave  bee»  neglected  or  disregarded,  butses  the  laws  of  nature- are 
better  understood^  end  more  strictly  and  more  eztena&Y'ely  observed, 
so  the  evilS'Of  massing  men  in  towns  diminish,  as  iiioideotal,  while 
the  benefilSi  as  essential,  some  more  and  onore  iato.notioe* 

The  statement  that  "contentment  and  benevolence  are  the 
charaote&ristics  of  the  country,  diseatisfsction  and  selfishness  those  of 
the  city"  (p*  184),  is  so  gross  a  misstatement  that  it  hardly  deserves 
refutation.  Losdon  with  its  thirteen  ^at  hospitals,  with  a  staff  iA 
some  fiiX)  surgeons  and  physicians,  ministsring  gratuitcus  reUef  day 
and  ni^ht ;  Birmingham,  in  whose  ohurohes  and  eha^ls  iia  aoiiasl 
coUeotuin  is  made  amounting  to  more  than  ^,000^  fost  hoapitals 
akmev  sttd  any  iarge  town  wita  its  noble  buildings  and  institotioDS 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  must  be  «tteiriy  unknown  to 
the  authw  of  such,  a  statement  as  the  above.  It  is,  as  noiioed  by 
'' Mirwood' '  (pJ88),  on  a  pas  with  J.  J*s  opinion,  that  modern  warfant 
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is  mtffB  d«8tractite  thafi  that  of  tttriier  tifoev.    In.aacieni  baUte 
the  fitodern  returns  distinguishing  between  the  killed  sndwouided 
are  unknown,  Bim|>lv  beeattve  in'  hand-to-himd  oombilt'  to  wound 
watt  aa  a  rtile,  to  kill  yonr  anUsonist.    This  one  ftct  proves  how 
miieh  civilization  has  mitigated  l^e  carnage  of  war.    Did-  J.  J^ 
erer  hear  of  the  battle  between  300  Argives  and  900  SfMVtaxui^ 
out  of  which  two  Argires  and  one  Spartan  eame  ottt^  alirer  -  Doeft 
he  know  of  an;f  such  bMtle  in  modem  times  ?    Has  he  anjr  know- 
ledge of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  at^Issus  slew  100,000'  out  ef 
the  400,000  Of  the  forces  of  Dairiusf  '  €an  he  point  to  any  engage* 
ment  in  America  dnring  the   last  three   years,    in   which  mt 
tlsttshter  equalled  that  at  Aix,  whisn  Marias  left  800,000  €knils 
dead  on  the  field  9     Htus  in  one  year,  a.d.    70,  slamghteMd 
l.iOOvOOO  Jews,  whereas,  the  French-  reTolutionsry  wazf  ending 
with  Waterloo  give  1,0^,000  &»'  the  total>  of  twenty-ftye  yean. 
Before  the  Smperor  Flrobvs  could  subjugate  Ghiul,  700,000  reqniied 
to  be  slain,  whei^as  tCtevr pitched  battles  tnder' modem  improve^ 
mente  in -martial  weapohs  will 'decide  t^  fate  of  nations  witit  vastfy 
less  bloodshed.    Thus' at  Waterloo  the  destinies  of  aU  Bnrdpe  Were 
deeidefd  by  the  k>SB'  of  2r43d  MM  on  the  side  of  the  BiitMh.    If 
we  take '  the  killed  and  wounded  of  both  the  British  and  French 
forces  we  have  <a  loss  of  one  in  five'  of  the  combatants^  whereas  ai 
Marathon— the  Wateribo  of  the  ancients^  2tX))000'O^t  of  600^000 
represent  the  kiUed  on  One  side^only.  How^  then,  are  we  to  account 
for  sueh  statements  as  ate '  made  Xpage  104)  on  this  subject,  or  thad 
about  "*  the  honest,  'frank  and  generous  country  soaire*  who  knows 
all  Ms  tenants*  has  sympathy  for  all,  listens  to  and  aids  all/'  sinoe 
thesis  true  only  on  the  eve  of  an  electioneerittg  eontestf 

When  *'Amott'*  asserts  that  morals  are  more  strictly  obserredm  the 
hamlet  thati  in  the  city,  (pi  184),  he  adopts  that  prejudice  founded 
upon  a  ^ery  superficial  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case;  Fpom.  two 
medical  men  of  large  country  practice— one  in  Derbyshire  and  the 
other  in  Shropshiire,'  We  faaye  facts  to  show  that  bastardy  in-  haaklets 
IB  Teally  feaml.  Can  a  class  of  men  more  notorionsly  las  in  monds 
be  fbtind  in  cities  than  the  butfers,  fbotmen,  coachmen,*  and  hostleM 
of  yotir  '*  6ount9ry  squiresF'  ■■  Dr.  Knox,  of  Oxford,  in  his  assay* 
moral  und  literary,  states  that  ''it  is  fbund  by  expenencethat  there 
are  few  orders  in  the  oommnmty  more  profligate  than  the  sen'aiits 
and  domestic  dependents  of  the  rich  and  noble  familiea.  indeed  the 
profligacy  among  the  servants  of  tise  great  is  no  trifling  eviij  Thcnra 
are  few  country  gentlemen  who  do*  not  consider  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  a  rich  or  titled  lAan  of>  fluhion  in  t^eir  nei^hbourhod  as  a 
setioas  evil,  because  of  the  coiruption  of  morals  which  his 'servants 
introdnce.  -  So  e'xtensive  has  the  contagion  been  considered,  that  I 
have  seen  H -mentioned  in  advertisements  of  houses  on  sale,  as  a  very 
grea^  reoomiududation,  that  there  was  no  nobleman's  seat*  within 
nine  mrilea  of  the  situation.'*  (Essay  No.  70.) 

A  writeir  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview  (voL  77,  p.  203),  justly  observes 
'^*'  with  respect  to  vice  and  crime,  it  is  obvious  that  the  local'  eir- 
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flmngtanceg  of  a  dense  town  ijopdation,  the  mmkwt  ncimky  of  the 
police  «athoriiio8».  the,piiblu)ityeiT«n  to ialT judicial  procoedings. 
the  situation  of  the  jails,  houses  of  correction^eouHs-ot  josticey  aitd 
places  of  eEKeoutuxn-^afff^ateiPt^ o«r  cUtfitand owMmwffwIatring 
pcpMilation  mafii^^Qffenfi$9:whkh  f(Huii0t  fiuinl^.^be  placed  to  i^ev* 
acooumi,^  The  eoaBcentnation  of  crime,  witoia-nantow  limits  makes  it 
also. more  visible.  The  varied  ai^. multiplied  forms  in^wfaiohthe 
same  crime  is  suooessiTelv  reneoled.aiid  ieplx)4uoed*^BU  tend'to  ihe 
same  misapprehension.  Ttf  this  also  the  gross  exaggeration  of  some 
writers,  and  the  stupid  credulitf/  jtf  their  readers^  have  largely  con- 
tributed. The  numbers  of  prostitutes  in  London  was  formerly 
estimsted  at  60,000  or  80,000.  , .  It  has  now  been  more  correctly 
ascertained  not  to  exceed  7,000,  and  liy  the  report  of  the  consta- 
bulary commission,  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  criminal  popu- 
lation of  London  constitutes  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population.  If  we  compare  this  state  of  diings  with  tliei  72,000 
executions  in  the  time  of.  Heary  YIIl^  \iwag  on  the  average,  1,895 
in  each  year,  and  consider  how  rapidly  the  population  of  our  great 
cities  has  increased  since  the  16th  century,  we  shall  see  abundant 
oavse  to  doubt  the  Teasoning-ol  those  who  attribute  a  vrowing  and 
fatal  depravationi  of  morals  to  our^mamkfacturing  popuktion  and  to 
modem  timesi^' 

Now,  jsince<  the  eriminiJ  population  is  ahout  4  per  cent.  inBir*- 
mingham,  and  1  per  cent  in  London,  it  is  clear  that  erhne  does  not 
iiM»«ase  in  .the  ratio  of  population. .  Take  again,  say  village  of  100 
souk^  and  will  Amott  assert,  that  on  the  average,  mur  of  that  100 
•are  not  to  be  classed  among  the  criminal?  The  absurdity  of 
estimating  crime  or  inuaorality-  acoordmg  to  the  8|iaoe  it  covers, 
rather  than!  the, extent  of  population*  among  which  it  exiatBi  is  at 
the  bottom  of  sooh-prejudioes  aainfioenoetM  affirmaAive  waiters  in 
this  diseosston.  A  Manohea^  tdergyman  statesv  what  no  one 
aiMfoainted  wiih  the  statistics  of  our  ireat  dUies  will  deny,  ''that 
a  gtttat  portion  of  the  immoanalityis  committed  .by  those  who  have 
been  abwady  nursed  in  crime  in>  districts  of  the  oountry,  supposed 
to  be  more  iimo(>tftt  than  our  own»<and  these*  are  apparently,  added 
to  the  numbers  oi  those  who,  swell  ourpoliceireports-^not^'so  much 
because  we  hold  out  iCicilitiiQS  in  rearmg.  1^m»  as  that  they'^n 
apprehended  hy  the  'Superior,  vigilance  of  our  potioe.'^  •  • 

Afternotieing  the  most  setdeUs  ehargesfaroughtby '*  iPhilomBthVJ'JL 
and'^^Amott,'  '•  against  oivilisakioift'^-^yien^in  tk^ir  foroed  and  arfoiisrazy 
sanse.of  the  term — it  ia  needlesB' to ;refiite isudh  exeenttioities  about 
law  sod  snbjeetion  as  areinidul^din  on  (p.  182,)  about  the  superior 
intelligenoe  of- the  moral  to  the  ci^O' po^Niiation  (p.«  185),  or  about 
efiSnmnaoyflSisynonymoi]yi"with  eiviliEatioki,(pj.l06).  'All  medcm 
history' shows  that  the  i^rowth  of  towns  was  the  fixvt  auoeeasftil 
obeek  given,  to  the  ambition  of  .princes  and  the  absolntismof  iords 
and  barons.  The  civic  population  was  the  first  to  throw  off 
serfdom,  ami  the  rural  population  enjoys  to  this  days  no  one  faiess- 
ing  df  fseedom  that  may  not  be. traced  to  the  power  of  the  oom> 
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iiiereifll  AndmaiiiaftMiiifme  cLmms  of  the  town.  We  owe  l^e 
libeitiee  of 'mankind.!  and  Aeeolufcioli  of  great  pc^tioal  problemB  to 
fee  ggeafe  cjtiee-^f  Britain: 

We^mftitttatiii  tbev«tfore;tfaat  oav  definition  of  ei^ieatidn  U  the 
only  onto  temible,  and  the  onlif^ozte  aaeweri&fi'to.  the  sensewhieh  all 
Si]fopeiiMiiage''faa»  esti^liBhedi'and  we  fas^e  ^kown  that  even  in 
the  a/Mtrarf  eenee  t^-moiiimg^^aople  m  towns,  adfiDeated  ^bythe 
affiniifetti«e>W9iterBy  ciTiiimitioo  does  sot  demeraliBev  -         'Mi^  H. 

I : •„    ,1   .1.. — . — ».       ^'  ■      '    • 
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Ltihq/  ofj^a  befote  me  ai&ihe  ••  negatiFe  vvticles^  on  this  qnestioiii 
TheBB  is .  one  point  which,  their  wnten  seem  'ta<  bars  stea^iiy  kept 
ont  of  view,  riz.,  that  it  was  not  the  North,  but  the  8oiim»  that 
originated  the  war,  andaocofdisglyv'to  1^  SoathdldT^caii  we  h)ok 
for  the:  oanses  which  ^actosted '  thesL  to  the  etep.  We  say»  jmih 
lL.B*f  that  t' the  immediate  cause  of*  the  war.  was  theiseoeeakm 
of  the-Soiltheni  Stakes,^'  and  that'accordmglf  our  inquiry  musi-be, 
What  indaioed  the  South  to<  secede  P  but  !we  dise^ee,  in  toiot  with 
the  assertion!  tfiat •  oontrariety  of  -  eomniereial  (interests  cor :  the>  tariffs 
w^fe  suffioieotto.  dn!ro>>them  to  thist^tep  9  iat  gerernmentSL  are 
nofe  .to  be '  changed  < fosi  /'  light  >  and  transient  oausse. "  The '  tarifiSi, 
it  istraa^'Were  eanee  i£or  ^urgent  appealijold  remonstsBDee'to  the 
whole  legislittive  'b(idly,ami  more' partnndaily' to  Southern  repre- 
sentativfes  ^iav  budly  ms  OEL  S.  may  assert  tlmt  "^  the  whole  of  the 
South  were^i  of- course,  opposed  tOi  them  "  (tauifGi),  we  can  onl^r  be 
goiremed  byihosa* stemriiiBi^ties-<**^aotab  In  1846,  the  questioh  of 
protectiTetarms  qame  befoiie<th»  representatives^  and  the  voting 
was  aaf(>ll0WB,-^N«rthem.  rotes,  50  infaTOUr  of,  and  fd  against  the 
tari& ;  and  of  ^e  •  Southern  •yotes,  i64.weve  in  farofor  'of,  and  only 
22  against'  rth^m,  1  l£et  again^  *  in  - 1857^ -  whenj  the  *  question  Was 
brought  farward^  40  le^  the^  Ifortiiem  -nlembeve  *  were  'i<xr^^  and  66 
agsiaat'itasiffii^  and  of  therSdnth>^  forthemr  and  >  only*  7  against. 
C^efVBing  the  last  tariffs  whieh -  he>  •  sapposes>dro«e  .<ihem  to"^  take 
thei^  finali'step,  itdsiindymeoessary:  to  remark  that  almost  the 
whoia  «fi  the  ooutheasn  benohes  .were'  enayty>'  their  members  <  being 
already  .in  revolt^  *and  the>-aot'waa  signea  and  made  law  by  James 
BnchflSoan  but  fr«few  holirs  before  :Yaeating'  the  Peeeidential  ehair. 
ThMoase  not  ''-of  coursesi'/  butlM^tB,and  they  appeal -to  the  eon- 
yictk>n-«H>n>  the  score  ^^ta^iffih^^f  all  faxm^st'  men^  '-  While  on  the 
subject  of  iaii&»  we  will  give  an^  extract  fsom  a  speech  by  Mr. 
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Cobdto,  whieh  we  had,  a  few  wttfai  aop,  tke  plwuitt  of  fasariiiff. 
Beferruig  to  Ilia  viait  to  Asoarioa  in.  we^wpriaf  of  1661^  he  said, 
"There  waa  no  party  fomied,  no  publie  agitatioii;  tfaare  waa  no 
diacnasion  wkatervr  ii^on  the  aobjeotS'Mi  fee^  ^nuib  aad>  jreo^ 
tection..  The  political  held  waa  wholly  ocoapied  faf-  one  queatum* 
and  Ihat  qtteeti^m  alwreryi  In  Decembev^  1840,  whiia^  Oongteaa 
was  aitUng,  and.whea  the  oooatiT  Waa  in  an  agonr  of  soapaiae^ 
feathif^  -the  impandiag  raptiivep  (JoBgreaa  amowted  s  ewnadttee 
of  their  hody/oompviBingithirty-thieefmembers,  be&ng  one  repre- 
aentative  from  erery  State  then  in  the  Uadion.  That  eommittee 
aat.  from  December  llUi»  1860  to  January  14fch,  1861i  They 
were  iqstmoted  by  Congresa  to  inquire  into  thci  perilootf  state  of 
the  Union,  and  Uy  to •  demise  some  means  by  whichliie  oataatrephe 
of  a  secession'  could  be  averted.  .  .  >.  The  memberii  of  tiie 
Soathem  >  States,  the  repreaentatires  of  ihe  >  Slaye  States*  weve 
lATited  by  Uie  representatives  of  Uie  iltee  Statea  'to  «lal<e  freely 
and  candidly  tke  terms  liiey  jequmd«'  m  i order  ^ihat  they  might 
continue  peaceably  in  -the  Union,  and  in  every ^page  <(of  the  report 
of  their  proceedings)  you. see  their  propositions 'brought  forwittd, 
and  from  beginning' >io  end  of  these  pages  theie  is  not  one  ayU 
Idble  said  about  tanff. or  taxation.,  from-  beginning  io  end  ihin 
i»  not-  a  gneranoe  alleged  but  that.whidi  was^ooofteoted  with  tihe 
nawtatenancfr  of  skirerj.  There  ave  propeeitionst  callingi  <»n  the 
North  to  gire  secuxitiea  Ibr  the  mainteaknee  of  the  matitation ; 
the^  aire  invited <ito-«ctemdi  the  acea  of  tiavery  $  'to  make-«law«  by 
wh^ehfiigitive  alavsa  shall  be  givrar  upr  they  arepresaed  to  make 
treatiM  with  foreign  nations,  iriiioh  foreigv  pbwers  eball  ^fo  up 
fugitive  slaves ;  buty  f^rem 'beginning  toend»  no  giieif wnce  <  is  men* 
tioned  i&xovp^  connected  with  slavery ;  it  is  slaverr,  rittvery^  slavery, 
^Nttuthe  beginning  to  the  endt'-  Will  anyone  have' the  tsmerit^* 
in  the  face  -of  aueh  £aots,  io  teUus  that  at  is  a  cpiestion'Of  free  trade 
and  protootieiH-^a  queatien  of.  tariffs  9  Will  any  one,  Seehing  after 
truth,  M»gB3Pd  ihe  theorieeof  the  apologists 'of  the  Souih'TailAiei^ 
than  the  plainlv  expressed  sentiments  of  iSouthera  men  themselves  9 
To  attributs  the  wiar  to  anything. else  than  slavecy  is  to  'teU  tiie 
South-^iB  no  very  gentle. terms  Mtheiwt  that  ^*the  truth' ianot in 
tibem,"  or  that  they  do  not  understand  fuUy  the  •question  at  iseue. 

The  South  were  not  oppreeaedf  nor  bad'  they  any  cause  for 
complaint  in  the  eondulct  ot  the  Nert^'ssveon  the  skvierf^queatton, 
•**at  least,  if  we  may  talce  Mr.  Stephens*s  opinion  in  l^is  matter. 
Mr.  Stephens-  has  most  dearly  and-  tsiumphantiy  Tindieated-the 
Neorth  agadnat  the  charge  of  having  at  any  time  acted  with  faunh* 
nesB  or  injustice  towards  the  South.*  In  Jaaaar}r,  186i,two  moiftiia 
before  the  inauguration  of  MJr*.Iincoln  as  P^esident^  a  contention 
of  the*  slaveholfuag'  citiaena  of  Gewgia  waa  hoLd*  to  consider  tlic 
propriety  of  acceding  from  the  Union.  Mr.  Stephens  was  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  eonirentioa»  and  in  the  course- Of  the  deblite  he  apelte  as 
follows  :•*-"  When  we  and  our  posterity 'shaii  seo  our  lorsiy  Soolh 
desolated  by  the  demon  of  war,  wliieh  thia  aetef  ycum  will  tavite 


udMnfiwtk;  wkML  our  |||re«B  Mds  of  wmting  harrestB  sIibII  be 
trodden  doi«m  by  tiia'  nmrdteroiu  soldierf  aad  fiery  oar  of  mr  sweep- 
ing eiver  our  liuid ;  oar  temples  of  juitioe  laid  in  flehes,  end  the 
hoRon  mad  dvsobtioiia'Of  war  upon  us,  who  but  this  ooiiTe&tio& 
nil-  be  hML  r^pdnBtfale  for  itP  aad  who  but  him  who  shall  have 
XiTeiL  iiifl  Toto  Ibr  this  tuvwise  aiid  iil-tbned  neasaore,  as  I  hoaeetly 
tUiik«odl  believe»  shall  be  held  to  strict  aeeoont  §ov  this  siodeidal  sot 
by  the  |g«iamt  >geaeraitioa,  and  probably  cursed  and  execrated  by 
posterity  §ok  aM'  cooKiiig  iimcv  for  the  wide  and  desoiadng  min  thfe% 
will  ioeritably  Ibllow  me  act  you  now  propose  to  perpetrate  P  Psnae^ 
I  eDtreai''taa,.sndoon8iderfor  a  moment  what  reasons  can  you  giro 
to  year  ltillow*sidEBfei»  tin  the  oafatmit^  that  it  will  bring  upon  nsf 
What  veasons  oan  ^poa  giire  to  the  Bations  of  the  earth  to  justify  it  P 
They  wiii-  be  the  oslm  and  deliberate  judges  in  the  case,  and  to  what 
isnue  oc  one  ovnt^acticaa  yon  name  or  point,'  on  which  to  rest  the 
plea  of  inatififlation^  -  What  right  has  the  Korth  asssiled  P  What 
^kmat  of  the  South  has  beeni&TadediP  What  jnstaoe  has  been 
teied,  or  whaiohdm  foimded  on  justice  has  been  withheld  P  Can 
either  of  yoa  to«daT  name  one  goversmenlal  act  of  wrong,  delibe* 
raftelY  and  pnrpOBCKly  done  Inr  we  gorerament  of  Washington,  of 
vhicn  tbe  South  has  to  oompnunP'  I  ehalleiige«tiie  answer."  This 
ve  think  the  highest  anthonty  wb  can  bare  on  the  matter ;  yet  we 
doubt  whether  thtswiU  eonvinoe  those  who,  like  M.  H.,  pin  their 
ereed  to  -the  sleeve  of  a  J3rou|HAam  or  a  BusseU. 

On  the  tariff  i|aestion,  W.  ll.  has  settled  everything  advanced  by 
tile  negative  wrtten.  £«  S.  says  ^  The  whole  of  the  South  were,  of 
eonrae,  opposed  to  these  dmties  "  (tariffs).  Facta  say  not. '  Majori- 
ties of  the  South  and  minorities  of  the  North  voted  for  all  previous 
tsriffii ;  and  for  the  Morrill  tariff,  Tembs^  the  only  Southerner  of 
say  note  we  recollect  as  being  present,  voted  for  the  tariff ;  besidest 
secession  was  an  established  fact  before  the  passiag  of  the  tariff  so 
tha^  it  must  have  been  sn  extraordinary  case  of  *^  taking  time  by  the 
lorelock/'  But.  the  truth  is,  the  plea  is  rotten.  If  the  South  was 
so  strecj^y  opposed  to  idietsriff,  why  did  the^  not  agitate  the  craes- 
tiottP  Why- was  Southern  eJoqueoce  not  raised  against  it  P  Why 
vers  Souftliern  vetes  not  recorded  against  itP  The  fidlacy  is  too 
transpareait  to  stand  investigation. 

T«o  extxacts  we  would  passinf^ly  glance  at,  the  one  from  Mr. 
Smdct,  and  the  other  from  Mr.  Lmooln.  Mr.  Spence  says  (p.  66), 
"  Vitginiahad  at  one  time  twenty- thi^  members,  now  reduced  to 
sisveDy  although  her  population  has  increased,  slowly  indeed,  but 
iteedily."  To  us  this  is  a  mystery,  for  the  representatives  repre* 
Nnt  people,  and  not  extent  of  land.  Only  by  a  gradual  decrease  of 
popnuition  could  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  representatives  take 
place.  In  regard  to  the  (quotation  from  Mr.  loncoln's  speech,  in 
which  ho  said  it  was  not  his  intenticm  to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  States  in  which  it  th^i  existed,  we  would  tell  E.  S.  that  Mr. 
liMola  said  nothing  that  E^  S.  himself  might  not  have  said,  for  he 
kMl  **:io  power  to  do  so."    Congress  has  no  power  to  interfere  with 
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the  priyate  and  loeal  laws  ofiindividoM  States ;.  but  we  maj  be  told 
Mr.  Lincoln. aaid»  **  JSoshAre  1  any  deaire  ta  do  ao/'.  Mr.  Linpola 
knew  yevy  .well  that  any  aiitc^pt  to, ineddle-i^ith.ibflt/! peculiar 
inatitution"  woal4  ronse  tba  Son^tbeanv  pe;Qiplei{.aad  pexib^pa  delnge 
the  land  with  blopd ;  and. be  would  iatb^i:,inerge  bia pciratec^pioigau 
tbazi  be  tbe  Qnba{^y  cause  io£  driving  tbem  tp  snch  a  step. . 

In  bif  artiiole  ^  S.  jfalls  into, «.  number*  0(1  .lal^e.  aMerttpna,  y^bkSk 
need  conreption.  "  Ko,  iteasible,  acbe^ ,  for,  ,exii{infi|ni^)wi  ^7^ 
baa  ]been  pr^g^ed  bytbe  Nprtb.  . . »,  ,.  .Tbe/d^tripiol  Columbi»» 
wbicb,  1,9  round .  Waabxnii^tfOn, .  and  ."^derf .  tbe  ■.  absolute;  laontroi  of 
Congr^v  baa  .3.18l.'f  Written  many,  {years  ago.  tbis  would:  bare 
b«en  trpe  ;  tnot  .sp^  bowe>veT>  in  tbia  Jl^W  of  grace.  1864.  <  Sad  B.  S. 
eut .  off ^  tbe,  tbree  fi^rst ,  £gures  it  would  baye  s^  (been  £atse,  for 
slayerj  in,  the  district'Of  Coluai,biaii  tbe  p^nly;  trapt  of  country  ^excepjt- 
ing.  the  ternjboiiepj.oycv  wb^ob  fCpuf^eps/baS/,. control,  .1^  beea 
abpjisbcd'     It,  is  likewise;  atbolisbed,. in  tbe  nayy  and  dockyards 

t national) ;  tbe,  iipportSttion  ox  .alayea  i^ito,  tbe  lTAite4 ,8tatef  bpta 
^een. forbidden ;  tbe  right;  of  sea^^^b bi^  beea  granted  to.Sntain, 
and  tl^.Dred  .3cott  decision  baa  bcjsn.  reyers^d.  .,Ko  one  at-AU 
acqusiate^d  wMii  the  laws  of  tbe  .jOni^d  States<  would,  biaye  ^^^9 
I' It  baa  not  attenaptedrto  set, free  its  own  (p»,l^).rf  ^  ,  , '.«  ^nt 
instead  of  ;80  doi^g,.  they  are  left  iboi^idr  wbile^  the  alaftes  o^ 
€be  rebels  wbo /refuse*  to  .return.^ are  to  be.  set  free.",  yjt^ji  w 
be  needfiil  to  repeat- tbat  Congress  ,bad  no  power,, to. franco  laws 
for  regulating,  tbe,  '.'pec^lisr. institution'^  inrpacb  Sts^;.  all  lihajt 
could  be.  done,, offering, comp^n^stion  to  t]iu>8e  wlio.libmite  tbyeir 
slayes,  baa  beep  done..  "lue  wbole  of  tbe  abips  ^ttc^  out  for 
tbe  .transport  of  slayes  isom  Africf^  to  Cuba  were  owned  by  J^ortl^L- 
emers.'!*  "  Tbe  strongest  suv|>orters  of  slayery  are  l^be  inerobanta 
of  If ew  York  and  Boston."  Xliis  sb^uld  baye  been  inark^.i)y  BriS. 
as  a  quotation  from  Lord  lYbarncliiQfe^s  apeecb^at  "  Soujthecn,Iiii4^ 
pendence  Asaociationy"  and  a^  it  was  renued  to  by  Mr^  Beecb^r,  in 
a  speech  on  tbe  foilowii^  eyening,  I,will  giya. tbe, extract,, and  ih^ 
oppose  extract  by/e](tjract«  •  Mr.^eecber/  aa^s  ;r-'  *  Sis  .Jbor^sbip,  if 
be  will  do  me  the  .honour  to  cead^  niy  speech*  shall  hear  it  pon- 
tradicted  in  the  mosit  e:roliQit  terms.  .  There  baye  been  etiongb 
Korthem  ships  e^aged,  out  not  by  aluy  n^eans  .all,  nor  the  most. 
Baltimore  baa  a  pre-eminence  in  tbat  matter.;  Cbarlesion,  and  ii^ew 
Orleans,  and  Mobile,  aU  of  them-  Aud  those  ships  ^tted  out  in 
New  York  were  just  as  much  loathed».and  despised,  and  hissed  by 
tbe  honourable  merchants  of  tbat  great  metropolis  as  If  ihej  baa 
put  up  the  black  flag  of  piracy."  f 

^  We  will  gire  the  extract  ai  entire  as  the  repoftei*!^  gire  it  to  as^  and  of  wliich 
B.  S*'n  words  are  almost  a  verbatitn  copy:  *  He  believed  thit  the  strongeit  top- 
porters  of  slaTerj  were  the  merchants  of  Mew  York  and  fiostoa.  Ho  alwajs 
vnderstood,  and  had  noTCr  seen  itoontradieted,  tbat  the  whole  of  the  ships  fittid 
oat  for  the  transport  of  sUves  from  Africa  to  Cnba  were  owned  \>j  Northomors.* 

t  Vide  Key.  H.  W.  Beecher*s  speech  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  October 

9th,  isaa. 
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We  now  pass  fropi  the  article  by  E.  S.  to  th^t  by  M.  H,  (p. 
128).  This  gentleman  seems  to  hare  had  no  object,  except  to 
rerifyhis  statemetit  "that  moral](]r there  is  no  broad  Atlatitic  roQing 
betweeii  the  English' and  Amehcan- pedple,"  and  to  give  to  the 
reading  public  his  views  on' various  «ma)l  mattenr,  altogeuier  foreign 
to  the  qnesticn  atisdae,  to  wii,  the  nninber  of  lives  lost,  the^  proba- 
ble annexation  of  Canada  td  th^  States,  and  the  irebellion*  in  Ireland, 
some  scattered'  thoughts  On  the  French  in  Mexico,  and  the  ambitlotis 
aims  of  the  Anieriicans  about  univetisal ^dominion  (which'  is  a  pure 
figment  of  his  imaginafion)'.  -The  opporteiity  is  not  to  be  lost,  and 
Mt.  Bright,  and  the  proiSftotera  of  tne  great  measures  of  which  Mr. 
Bright  U  the  'uilflinching  adro'catie;  are  stigmatized'  as  "the  English 
politi(^nfl/"  Mr.  Bright's  liartie  is  too  fondly  cherished  in  the  heart 
of  eteihrtriie  lover  cf  ^rogfeds,  to  loo^e  anything^  by  this  appella- 
tion.    We  will,  ho\^ever;  revicfw  a  few  of  the  statements  bf  M.  H. 

"That^it  ik  not  a  cftl^stibn  of  BlaV^ry  or  freedom;  is  ctear*,  frOtt 
the  popitioii  tklcei  bjra  lk>rd  Broughatt  knd  a^  ]k>rd 'BniMell.  A^ 
champions  of  ciril  1ibel*t^  at  home  and  abroaid,  such  men  iare  above 
suspicion.  Their'  opi)ortunitSei  for  acquiring  correct  infomiation, 
are  air  giiea^  as  tho&e  enjoyed  by  any  one;  aild  thfe  refation  to 
this  question  they  hal^-e  fcfhosen  to  place  themselvey  in,  6nght  "io  go 
veryi^lK>Wiirds  coiivineittg  Engfishmen;  that  the  North  is  flghtine 
for  somethiflg  eWethim  the'lhanttmisflion  of  the  American  negro. 
Wfe  iW  not'  ready  tJo  endorse  tbe  aboVe  sehtiments,  and  say  with 
Punch, — "  We  ^ould  tathef  be  wrcfeg  with  a  Brougharii;  than' right 
with  a  Waihmgton'Wilks.'*'  "Whfl^  truth  is' the  object  of  our 
search,  We'respfect  not  the  opiilionB  of  'coronets;  btifr  Would  ding  tO 
the*  fjlir  jioddesft,  and  **  netter  relax  oilr  grasp,  though  she  lead  tis  to 
the  bride  Of  the  etertial  fires.*^  -^Yet  We  are-  unable  )»'l^ow 
what  great  Advantages  "the  Lord B^oiigham*'*  has*,  of  obtaining 
informalloi^,  Oirer  th^  pOoftst  EngHsfhmAn.'       '  •  i    '  '^ 

"*What  theii  is  the  catwe  of  this'dreadftll  and  suicidal  war?"  (p. 
132)  is  the  ^uestioh  asked  bjr'M.  :H.,  and  wMch  he  proceeds;  iii' his 
ow^  manned,  to  answer  bya  quotatiOii  frotii'the  N^w  Ifork  Tribune, 
in  wlnch'we  hate  cudgelled  Oui*  brains  iii  vain  to  find  ian  anawer^ 
but  from  which,  by  some"  styfe=  Of  reiisoiiing,  knoWn  obly  to  Mm"sel£ 
he  derives' the  confehlri^;  that  the  UriiOh  Irasth^  cause  of  the  War. 
Suppose  we  tidAiit— and'tO  saVe  any  fhrthor  quotations '  we  wffl 
admit  it-^thatthe  UMoh  Was  the  eaus^  for  wfddh  the  Nort^  drew 
the  swoi'4' #hat  is  gained  by  the' iidmlssiOn:  That  has  nOthing'to 
do* With  the  origin  rth^^tttit^i-pltni^y  stalted;  are,  that 'the 'North 
drew  the  sword  to  save  the  Union, 'because  the  So^th'had  previously 
taken  up  anus  to  destroy  i&i  «od  eelbtiag  aaide  aU  hanounble  and 
poHtieal  bonds,  to  eatablish,  beside  thd  Washington  ^Qvemment» 
a  Bichmond  'g<yvMBmient,  founded  on  the  peip^;tttty  d  'slavery. 
We  must  look  farther  back  than  IBumpter/  to  Had  the  oauae  of  waar. 
W*  by  db^m  these  ibur  propeiitSona,  wMoh'if  M.  H.— or  any 

*  Vid$  G.  ThoiDp6OB*0  farewall  speech  at  LiverpMl. 
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subsequaat  writer— will  set  aside  by  |»lua  reiSMfkig,  Of  by  <»rer- 
wheUung  faets  to  tbe  ooairary,  we  will  oonfesi  we  entirely  mn- 
QadeMtand  IdiA  origin  of  "  this  oreedlul  and  atdcidal  war." 

1.  The  eanse  of  the  war  was  seoession. 

3«  The  cftnie  of  the  seoession  was  the  eleotion  of  Abrahum  Linooln. 

3.  The  oai^  gvofmd  on  whieh  the  South  objeeled  to  Mr.  Iiinooln, 
was  his  eleetion  by  a  majority,  opposed  to  sUvety,  and  his.  own 
opfN>sition  to  the  spread  of  that  institution. 

4.  Therefovs<  the  oanse  of  seoession,  or  war,  was  slayery. 

"The  avowed,  snd  eonstantlr  avowed,  otiieot  of  Northern  poli- 
tioians-^dliidiiig  Mr.  Linooln  himSelf'^has  been  to  abolish  slavery 
in  order  to  save  the  Union/'  (pv  Idl,  line  17  frcMtt  top).  At  this 
jnnottire  a  little  li^ht  brei^Bcs  in  upon  «.  This  h  a  sentence  eom- 
prshendable  by  ninds  of  the  ordinary  ca^bre. '  The  majority  of  his 
pterions  statoments  will,  we  humbly  MMoe,  eventually  find  their 
restinff  plaee  in^  *'  the '  ohavnal  house  of  antiqubted  monstrosity ;" 
this,  hoiwever,  will  bear  the  light  of  day.  After  the  inanner  of 
explanatory  note  writers  and  oommeniators,  we  would  Bay,-^ihe 
literal  meaning  of  this  passage  is^-Mr.  Lincoln  found  slavery  had 

Elayed  such  ^  prominent  part  in  producing  the  late  outbreak,  that 
e  resolred  to  out  away  tne  evil  loundations^and  rebuild  the  struc^ 
tuve  on  a  firmer  and  broader  bsisiB.  We  are  not  Mr.  Lincoln's 
apologist ;  we  sre,  if.  need  be,  in  our  bumble  waVi  his  defender. 
Wo'do  not  ask  the  motives  which  prompted  him,  those  lie  too  deeo 
foor  the  eye  of  man,  bat  we  see  only  the  ^riouB  action  which  liberatea 
thousands^  Talk  not  of  union  and  military  necessity ;  we  see  but 
the  bold  step^  the  ponderous  blow^  given  amidst  treachery  at  home 
and  sneers  abroad,' which  virtually  knocked  the  manacles  from  four 
millions  of  erouelidng  negroes/  and  undermined  the  foundations  of 
granny  thtoughoui  the  worlds  It  was  a  noble  deed,  and  when  the 
death  oews  gather  on  President  Lincoln's  brow,  his  monument  will 
indeed  be  a  noble  sne,  for  it  will  be  the  blessing,  mingled  with  the 
tesrs,  of  the  poor  despised  African  race. 

We  shall  eondude  this  paper  with  a  few  lines  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  Engkund's  keenest  and  most  logical  thinkers,  Mr.  Johii  8.  Mill: 
"  The  world  knows  what  the  qosstion  between  the  North  and  South 
has  been  for  many  years,  and  still  is*  Slavery  i^ne  was  thought 
o(  alone  talked  of.  Slavery  was  battled  ibr  and  agmnst  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  and  on  the  plams  of  Kansas^  and  on  the  slavery 

Question  exdusivsly  was  the  party  constituted  which  now  roles  the 
fnited  Ststes.  On  slavery  fVemont  was  rejected,  and  on  slavery 
Tjiwftltfc  was  eleoted ;  the  South  separated  cia  smvery,  and  proelaimea 
slaveiy  as  the  one  cause  of  separation."  Nam  Umr. 

KSGITTVB  BBPLT. 

It  is,  as  the  readers  of  the  articles  contributed  to  this  debate  msy 
readily  imagine,  with  oonsiderable  dijQIdenee  that  we  resume  oar 
pen  for  the  purj^ose  of  replying  to  our  learned  opponents.  We  have 
so  many  times  m  the  oourte  of  the  d9bate  been  twMted  with  our 


inmeifeet  knowlodge*  or  slumr  ignoomBiee  of  the  mbjeet  tiiidor  oon* 
sidemtioii,  thAt>w«i  had  wdl  nigh  ihoia^t  the  aaaerfcioa  so  oft 
repeated  must  be  true.  The  whole  of  the  writen  on  this  tide  ace 
daseed  with  those  who  have  nustaken  their  oallinfir*  ab  ignorant 
person/i,  who  have  no  business  to  write  apon  the  snbjeet  t^ll  thej 
are  as  profoundly  acquainted  with  it.  as  their  opponeiiite  aeem  to 
conaider  themseWes. 

Beflection  and  a  further  ^a^idmore  semtinijuikg  etsiinarfionr  of  the 
case  ha^e  not  led  na  to  the  ^eonoltiaion  that  the* affirmative  writers 
hare,  either,  all'  the  knowledge^or  all  the  reasoning  power  on  their 
side. .  This-  we  hope  snffioientlj  to  demosstrnte  as  we  proceed ;  and 
it  is,  therefore^  with' confidence  in  the  justice  and  seeuritj  of  our 

Eosition  that  we  proceed  to  reply  to  the  vazious  assaults  whieh.hare 
een  made  against  our  thesis.  .  One  of  oaropponenfaB,  indeed,  haa 
asked  for  enlightenioent  upon  one  or  .two  points,  which  we  shsU 
willingly  ^onc&afe  to  the  best. of  our  ability, hoping  that  it  will 
serre  to  dispel  the  films  of  error  which  Icnve  somewhat  clouded  the 
nusntal  vision  of  hinmelf  and  his  covfrer^i^  G*.'  H.  S.  takes  exception 
to  our  atatcsment,  that  the  Somth  were  of  tfaemsdres  poweriees  to 
protect  their  own  interests,  and  in  oppoaition,  instances  tbe  success* 
ful  oppositiou  of  South  GaroUna  to  toe  tariff  of  1832.  Kow.-does 
not  the  first  passing  of  this  obnoxious  tariff  ihow  that  the  Sooth 
had  not  then  a  majority* — ^rrere,  in  faot»  an  insignificant  minority  in 
Congress^  .  The  intraeets  of  South  Carolina  and  of  the  Southern 
States. were  identical ;  theref<^e  t^e  measure  was  passed  in  spite  of 
their  opjx>situ>n4v  It  is  true  the  tariff  was  modifiedi  but  every 
modification  of  an  obnoxious  measure  is  not  a  proof  that  the 
demanders  of  the  modificalaon  are  able]  to  compel  acquiescence  in 
their  demands.  The  north  saw  then  that  Carolina  was  determined 
to  aecedCf  and  thmre  ossinot  be  a  doubts  that  had  she  done  so^  she 
woidd  have  been  joined  by  her  Southern  neighbouBs-  as  at  present. 
TheKorth  weiB  not  able  then  to  use  military  ooearcion  successiully, 
and  hence  they  surrendered  rather  than  see  a  rival  state  in  juKta« 
position  to  thconselves,  which  they  could  not  conquer  or  make- again 
an  integral  iwrt  of  their  republic.  The  Southern  Sfcates,  it  is  true,  are 
quite  aa  available  for  manulaoturing  purpoaes.as  the  -Northern.  But 
the  other  aide  of  the  stateiBent»  whi^  G-.  il.  S.  has  omitted,  is  equally 
true,  and  is  a  vital  point  in  the  conaideratioin  of  the  question,  viz.^ 
that  the  3outhem  States  are  much  better  fitted  for  agricultural 
purposea  than  are  the  Nerthem;  hence  the  South  always  has  been, 
ana  will  continue  to  be  chiefly  agricnltaral.  And  now  to  enlighten 
our  £riend  a  little.— Virginia  bad,  as  we  said,  at  one  time  ten  mem- 
bers to  six  from  New  York ;  the  fnroportions  now  are,  Virginia 
eleven.  New  York  thirty;  and  Virginia  had  at  one  time  twenty- 
three  members,  now  reduced  to  eleven,  although  her  population  haa 
increased  slowly  but  steadily  during  that  period.  Now,  though  the 
number  of  re^resentatires  dbnends  upon  the  population,  it  does  not 
follow  tlmt  the  number  who  saaU  return  one  member  will  be  always 
thesaoie*    formerly  one  member  was  retained  to  the  House  of 
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Bepresdntatiyes  for  every  Sd|000  of  the  inhabitants ;  it  is  now  one  for 
every  127,972.  We  know  from  the  census  tables  of  Great  Britsin, 
that  agricnltoral  districts  are  stationary,  and  in  some  plaoes, 
gradnaUy  decreasing  in  their  popnlation.  The  census  in  the  iKasteni 
ooxmties  of  England  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  ten  yeara 
ago.  But  how  is  it  with  the  manufacturing  districts  P  They  haye, 
in  a  few  years,  doubled,  trebled,  and  quadrupled  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  If  members  of  parliament  were  returned  in  a  ratio  of 
population  we  should  have  one  or  two  towns  sending  more  members 
than  any  county.  The  statement  that  the  tariffs  have  increased  in 
oppressiveness  to  the  South,  and  formed  its  great  grievance  for  the 
last  fifty  years  is  true,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  the  assertion  we 
made  on  p.  56,  that  "  With  the  election  of  President  Lincoln,  aU 
hope  of  relief  for  the  South  was  at  an  end.  We  did  not,  in  the 
opening  article,  go  very  fully  into  this  point,  or  we  think  G.  H.  S. 
would  not  have  stumbled  so  much  at  it  as  he  has  done.  Many  cannot 
understand  how  the  election  of  President  Lincoln  should  have  been 
the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  republic,  though  they  allow 
that  the  South  thought  of  seceding — ^in  fact,  was  ripe  for  secession 
long  before  that  event  occurred.  To  clear  up  this  point,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  Mr.  Spence's  American  Union,  He  is  a  man 
whose  sympthies  are,  as  he  himself  avows,  with  the  North,  but  who 
has  been  compelled,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  to 
yield  his  reason  to  the  cause  of  the  South.  Speaking  of  the  election 
of  Lincoln,  he  thus  answers  the  question  of  G.  H.  S. : — "  BecMinse 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  election  of 
the  President  was  purely  geographical.  It  was  not  a  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  a  party,  out  at  those  of  the  Northern  power.  It  was  an 
act  which  severed  North  from  South,  as  with  the  clean  cut  of  a 
knife.  Upon  such  a  division,  Jefferson  remarked  long  a|^,  a 
geographical  line  coinciding  with  a  marked  principle,  moral  smd 
political,  once  coneeived  and  held  up  to  the  angry  passions  of  men, 
will  never  be  obliterated,  and  every  irritation  will  make  it  deeper 
and  deeper 

The  Northern  States  had  183  votes,  the  Southern,  if  unanimons, 
120.  Hence  it  was  plain,  that  if  the  North  chose  to  act  in  a  mass 
its  power  was  irresistible.  At  last  it  did  act  in  a  mass.  Upon  that 
event  political  power  departed  from  the  South,  and  departed  for 
ever. 

Looking  at  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  from  a  European  point  of 
view,  it  was  an  ordinary— *an  insignificant  event ;  looking  at  it  as 
seen  by  the  Southerner,  it  was  the  knell  of  the  departing  mdepend- 
dence  and  welfare  of  this  part  of  the  continent." 

We  are  almost  afraid  to  touch  the  article  of  W.  B.,  and  luive 
dire  forebodings  that  our  limited  knowledge  or  total  ignorance  will 
prove  of  but  little  avail  in  convincing  him  of  some  of  the  errors  into 
which,  with  all  his  profound  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  he  has 
&Uen.  We  will,  however,  essay  our  best.  We  accept  the  ohallenge 
so  fearlessly  thrown  oat  by  this  gentleman,  and  produce  the  f<dlow* 
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ing  inrtaneea  of  UanSk  oppretBiye  to  the  Soath,  passed  by  Northern 
Totai  c-'The  fint  high  ana  oppresaiTe  tariff  was  in  1816.  This  was 
followed  by  that  of  1823,  which  was  still  more  oppressiye.  The 
Southern  States  strennoosly  opposed  the  measure,  oat  were  beaten 
by  narrow  majorities  of  107  to  102  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes, 
and  26  to  21  m  the  Senate.  The  debate  was  renewea  in  1828,  and 
the  prophetic  warning,  quoted  on  (p.  28),  uttered  on  that  ocoaaion. 
How  W.  E.  can  tell  us  that  the  tariff  of  1832  was  passed  by 
Southern  influence,  when  South  Carolina  instantly  intimated  her 
intention  to  secede  in  consequence  of  its  oppressiye  nature,  we  leaye 
our  readers  to  determine.  It  is  notorious  that  there  was,  owing  to 
preyious  excessive  taxation,  a  large  surplus  in  this  year,  and  the 
tariff  was  to  be  reduced.  "But  the  Noorthem  States  were  deter- 
mined  that  their  manufactures  should  be  fayoured  at  the  expense  of 
of  other  commodities.  Tke  South  protested  against  this  injustice, 
hu  in^  vain.  The  new  tariff  passed,  and  was  so  flagrantly  unfair, 
that  a  conrention  was  summoned  in  South  Carolina,  which  passed 
an  ordinance  declaring  it  null*and-yoid,  on  the  ^und  that  Congress 
had  exceeded  its  just  powers  under  the  constitution.  The  danger 
was  so  imminent,  that  the  North  now  yielded  to  fear  what  it  had 
refused'  to  grant  to  justice.  News  arrived  that  South  Carolina  was 
calling  out  her  militia  and  preparing  for  war.  U}>on  this  a  measure 
was  iMstily  introduced  and  rapidly.passed,  by  which  a  large  though 
lETsdual  reduction  of  duties  on  manufactures  was  effectea.  South 
Carolina  was  sf  peased,  and  the  peril,  for  the  moment,  passed  away." 
So  much  for  the  tariff  of  1832  oeing  supported  by  Southern  states* 
men.  Had  the  North  not  jrielded,  secession  would,  as  before 
remarked,  hare  taken  place  in  1832  instead  of  1862.  In  1862,  the 
exchequer  was  impoyerished,  and  the  Morill  Tariff  was  passed  with 
the  aid  of  Southern  statesmen,  to  replenish  the  exchequer  for  the 
time  being,  but  not  to  form  a  guide  to  the  general  rate  and  method 
of  taxation.  Instead,  howeyer,  of  modifying  this  tariff,  passed 
under  the  necessity  of  the  moment,  as  opportunities,  of  which- 
several  have  not  been  wanting,  presented  themselves,  from  that  day 
to  this  the  fiscal  system  of  the  United  States  has  been  continuously 
protective  to  the  profit  of  Northern  manufactures,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Southern  agriculturists.  In  addition  to  the  many  eminent  philosophic, 
and  far-seemg  statesmen  who  long  ago  prophesied  that  this  would 
eventually  be  the  rock  upon  which  the  two  nations  would  split — for 
they  never  have,  from  the  declaration  of  independence,  beenr 
thoroughly  one, — the  distinction  between  North  and  South  has 
always  been  broadly  marked.  We  may  quote  Coleridge.  He  was, 
as  we  think  our  opponents  will  admit,  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers 
of  his  time,  and  one  who  felt  no  interest  in  party  questions,  except  in 
so  far  as  tiiey  involved  some  principle  of  importance.  In  his  "  Table 
Talk"  (p.  228—230),  he  first  shows,  that  taxation  may,  without 
being  unfair,  press  unequally  or  apparently  so  on  different  classes 
in  a  State;  and  thus  remarks  on  America, — ''But  when  New 
England^  which  may  be  considered  a  State  in  itself,  taxes  the 
1864.  2  b 
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admiBBion  of  fbreien  mannfaehiTM  in  order  to  cherisli  naanfactures 
of  iti  own,  and  uierebj  fofces  the  Can)liiiiaDa*-and  the  State  of 
itself,  with  whieh  there  u  little  interoommnaien,  whieh  has  no  sneh 
desire  or  intereat  to  serre-^to  hvij  worse  arti<^  at  a  higher  price, 
it  ia  -altoflsetfaer  s  cKfierent  qnestion,  and  it,  in  fkijt;  downright 
tyranc^  of  the  worst,  heeanae  of  the  moat  aofdid  kind." 

We  now  join  issue  with  our  friend  on  the  extension  and  terri- 
torial (HMStiOD.  Unable  to  resist  the  weight  of  erictonee  adduced  to 
show  that  sUfery,  as<  it  then  existed,  wasnot'endangex^,  becaose 
the  President  is  not  a  desnot  and  eannot  violate  tiie  oonetitntion, 
they  take  refuge  upon  tne  territorial  question,  and  assniv  us* 
that  beoatne  Mr.  Lincoln  was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  the  territories,  the  South,  saw  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face, 
and  tberelbre  seceded^  And'  first,  tm  to  new  territories.  AD  the 
lately  formed  temtorief,  Texas,  Kansas,  Oatifornia,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona,  are  settled  as  to  slavery  existing  or  not  existing  in 
these  disl^ets.  Where  ase  the  <nQir  tevritories  to  oome  trota  P  Is 
the  Yankee  goingy  in  reality;  to  seiaenpon  '^  er^aition,"  and  dictate 
laws- to  the  unirerse?  Our- friends  seem  to- think  so.  Do  they 
know  that  the  states  And  territories  already  formed  and  determined 
extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  PaciBc,  and  from  the  British 
Possessions  to  Mexico.  Fnrther  east  or  west  the  Union  eannot 
extmd.  It  is  no4  probable  we  shall' hand  e^er  the  Ganadaa  to 
increase  the  mresti^e  of  tibe  Union  ;  and  now  that  Mexico  is  |»ro- 
Tided  with  a  king  of  fVeash  ohoiee  and  EffropeMor  r#M>gnition,  it  is 
hardly  probable  we  elioald  a^w  aets  like  the  iteisuro  of  Florida, 
Texas,  and  Kaatusn  to  be  repeated,  without  something  stronger  tlian 
mere  remonstrance.  Slarrery  tbs%  ctfnnot,  from  the  nsilurtf  of  the 
ease,  extend  its  limits  much,  if  any,  fhrtiier  than  at  pi^ent,  nnletts 
free  states  again  beeoifee  slav«*holding.  We  now  reveit  to  the 
other  side  of  the  ^peation,  to  show  that  the  South  have  not,  even  in 
new  slave  territories,  extended  riavevy  as  weshoirid  imagine,  from 
the  language  of  our  opponents,  they  would  have  done.  Nothing  is 
more  conclusive  to  show  the  purely  political  nature  of  the  stmggle. 
The  new  dibtiiots  of  Mexico  and  Aruona  were  pohtieally  inportant 
to  the  South,  and  wens  classed  as  slove-holmng  states,  thereby 
giving  the  South  four  votes  in  the  Senate,  while  1^  Bepresentatives 
in  Congress  w^ald  vote  with  the  South  or  with  the  North,  according 
as  they  ranked  in  the  category  of  slave*holdin^  or  free*  soil  states. 
That  slarery  has  not  been  extended  there,  will  be  seen  from  a 
perusal  of  the  statement  made  on  (p.  69.) 

We  have  very  little  more  to  add  in  the  way  of  refatation.  Nam 
Dor's  inflated  xmragraph  (p.  63),  about  black  men's  rights  aad 
humanity,  is  mere  bombast.  The  North  want  the  Union,  slaveiy  or 
no  slavery.  Thev  have  proclaimed  emancipation  to  the  Southern 
riaves  simpiT  in  tne  hope  of  raising  a  servile  war;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  hang  negroes  in  New  York  like  dogs*  Only  the  other  day, 
a  person  of  colour,  very  neatly  white,  was  reftised  mnk,  in  a  publie 
bar  in  New  York,  by  a  saucy  bar-keeper  just  returned  from  the  army. 
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on  the  ground  that  niggers  could  not  be  allowed  to  drink  in  the 
presence  of  white  men.  The  Mulatto  was  so  exasperated,  that  he 
shot  the  man  dead  with  his  reyolrer*  and  is  now  awaiting  his  trial 
for  the  offenee.  It  is  notorious,  that  never  was  there  less  freedom 
in  the  Northern  States  thia  at  the  present  time.  Lincoln's  rule  is 
one  of  tyraanioal  despotiam. 

The  North,  it  is  true,  gradually  abolished  slafery  ;  thouj^h  there 
are,  or  were  till  Ter^  reoently,  several  thousand  slaves  ih  theae 
States.  But  the  abolition  took  place  beoanse,  owing  to  the  difference 
of  soil  and  climate,  slaves  were  far  less  valuable  in  the  North  than 
in  the  South.  But  our  friends  forgot  to  tell  us  that  their  slaves 
were  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  emancipated,  but  sold  to  the 
Southi^m  planters,  who  having  paid  for  them  as  property,  naturally 
expecl<sd  that,  aa  parchasers,  thdr  title  would  be  respected  by  the 
North,  •     •  ' 

W.  !E.  has  fallen  into  another  mistake,  whieh  we  wiU  endeavour 
to  set  right.  Speaking  of  the  Morili  Tariff  (t).  288  and  289),  he 
tells  us  that  it  was  passed  by  North^^  votes ;  that  the  Southerners 
were  away,  hatching  a^esaion  or  rebeUion.  We  always  understood, 
that  what  is  known  as  the  Morill  Tariff,  was  that  passed  in  1862 ; 
and  aa  W.  B.  has  not  taken  exception  to  our  statement  on  tliis  head 
(p.  o5),  we- suppose  he  tinderBtands  so  too.  This  tariff  was  passed, 
as  before  remarked,  on  an  emergency;  and  if  the  Southemcrs  were 
away  hatching  secession  or  relMsllieSn-*H>n  whieh  point  we  have  no 
certain  information  bat  that  volunteered  by  W.  B.,«^it  only  shows 
that  the  South  has  for  twenty  years  entertained  the  idea  of  secession, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  election  of  an  abolitionist  President'  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  quarreL.  Bachanan  was  net  President  at 
this  time»  but  John  Tyler. . .  We  fear  W.  B.  is  rather  confused  on 
this  point. 

We  leave  the  subject  with  the  readers  of  this  magazine.  What- 
ever decision  they  come  to  on  the  original  question,  we  feel  certain 
they  must  acknowledge,  that  the  North  is  not  sincere  in  its  desire 
for  the  abolition  <^  slavery  because  it  is  slavery ;  and  that  the  South, 
who  conscientiously  believe  the  Negro  to  be  an  inferior  creattire, 
are  more  sincere  than  the  North,  who  avow  hia  equality,  and  treat 
him  worse  than  an  inferior,  as  an  outcast  and  Pariah,  worse  even 
than  his  Southern  masters.  B.  S. 
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ENTHUSIASM- 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  FesHv€U  of  the  JEmharion 

Mutual  Improvement  Association, 

IxAT/state  at  the  outset,  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  enter  into 
an  elaborate  consideration  of  the  caosea  by  which  a  diBplaj  of 
enthnsiasm  is  exerted,  or  of  the  relation  or  connection  wiucn  it 
holde  in  the  mental  or  moral  department  of  man's  nature,  because 
I  beliere  it  is  one  of  those  inborn,  deep-seated  feelings  which 
cannot  be  lo|<ically  defined.    It  is  true  that  many  able  writers  on 
the  science  of  mind  hare  expended  much  labour  in  endeavoiiring  to 
conrey  a  clear  notion  of  what  .enthusiasm  is,  b\it  so  Tague  and 
conflicting  are  the  opinions  advanced,  that  instead  of  producing 
conviction,  they  rather  tend  to  confusion  and  perplexity.     As 
expressed  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  celebrated  critics  of  the 
present  centory,  "  The  sense  of  the  word  enthusiasm  among  the 
Greeks  (God  «n  us)  affords  t^c  noblest  definition  of  the  term/' 
But  this  definition,  wdthaU  its,fc»rce,  will  atonqebe  pronounced  too 
broad,  vague^  and  iaconq;>rehensive  to  receive  general  approbation. 
•  Passing,  ther^re,  over' t^  contrpvcrt;|Bd  p^.  obscure  part  of 
ouv '  mibject; .  which*  at  >b^at» .  is  .very  u^ifiterestUif^y  9^d  perhaps  of 
'  little  nomenL    I  would  oaU,|four  f^tt^ntipn .  to  the,  more  manageable 
and  ^oioiie  inteveating  !pha9c.,pf  >ov,r  )top^  ,ast,cQi^|;^e(i.,  m  the 
influenee8and.maai|Mia(ion9.of  e^h«^m. ,  ...     ,    ,.  , 

Very  little  reflection  will  8u$<^  to  show  thatwe^enoweiiteriDg 
a  iiela  deplete  wi&  ev/6vy  dc^^e,  of.  ApepuUtire  an^  .historical 
*  inquiry, — for  if.  there  is  truyth  m  history.,  we  m>iat  beliey,e  that  no 
human  feeling  has  dkOwnitseU'  ,8o  forci  plyi,' or  xn  such  a  variety 
of  forms,  as  enthusiasm*  Impelled  by  it,  princes  at,,t^c;.l>idding 
'  of  a  hermit,  havej  exobatRed  'the  .comforts  an^  luxu^es.  of  their 
palaices  for  the  fatignea.ana  dangers,  of  %  crusade*  J^uepced  by  it 
m  no  eommbn .degree,' two  humbiU.nionJu.pnce  issued  firom  the 
secluded  cells  of  th^ir  mona^triee,.  ^d.shooK.tl^e  Christian  world  to 
its  verr  centre ;  4md  while  the  whole  co^n|7iVM,  force  of  ttie  most 
powerful  insti)ii;tioaL  ever  >ei9tabU3hed  coiild  not  quail  the  enthusi- 
astic b^irit  of  .the  lonct  man;  lin.  liJce  Qumner  the,£erce  and  terrible 
revoltitionary  aepect  of  awakened  l%osts,.con)bjned  with  the  careless 
neglect  of  those  lie  >aought  tP  serve,  fi»jled  to,  daunt  the'pmlantrophic 
cottrageof  the  o^er«    ,    .      ■, 

But  the  atorieia  of  the  crueades,  of  the  Ilefbrmation,  of  the  rise  of 
the  Society  of  Jesua»  althotgb  prominent,  are  not  solitary  instances 
of  what  men  are  fit.  to  accomplish  when  actuated  by  the  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  ^r  we  eaa  soaxcely  tttrn  our  attention  to  a  single  page 
of  history  without  detecting  the  action  of  its  life-like  energy  in  the 
depths  as  well  as  on  the  surface  of  society.    Indeed,  to  trace  its 
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liiBtor^  is  to  delmeato  the  histoiy  of  the  world,  for  wonld  we  Btady  it 
in  all  its  phases,  we  must  know  something  of  those  "  Epoch  Men/  of 
thoee  grand  leaders  among  mankind  who  hare  sucoessiyely  directed 
the  worlds  of  thought  and  action.  In  soch  men  it  manifests  itself 
generally  by  that  tenacity  of  purpose  with  which  they  follow  out  an 
aim,  and  sometimes  it  is  to  be  found  by  that  ezclasire  tone  of  mind, 
termed  Jhnaticum,  which  saorifices  everything  to  an  opinion.  Here, 
I  may  remark,  some  moral  philosophers,  chiefly  idealists,  hare 
objected  to  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  oeing  called  enthusiasm.  De 
Stael — a  great  idealist, — in  one  of  her  eloquent  essays,  says, 
**  Enthusiasm  is  a  lore  of  the  beautiful,  elevation  of  soul,  enjoyment 
of  devotion,  all  united  in  one  single  feeling  which  combines  grandeur 
and  repose."  Fanaticism,  in  ber  opinion,  again,  is  almost  the 
complete  opposite  of  this ;  a  nurowness  of  mixid  and  sympathy 
completely  antagonistic  to  reason  and  nature.  Both  these  views 
may  be,  and  are,  in  our  opinion,  perfeotly  oorrect  as  definitions,  but 
it  will  be  noticed  that  in  th^  separation  or  distmctioa  of  them  no 
allowance  is  made  fbr  that  difference  of  taste  and  sentiment  which 
necessarily  exist  in  man.  The  real  fanatic,  although  he  be  narrow 
minded,  and  have  all  his  sympathies  bound'  up  in  one  opinion, 
cannot  be  accused  of  a  want  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  true  he  does  not 
possess  it  in  its  pure,  unalloyed  nature,  fbr  he  cam  -see  no 
^andeur  of  soul,  no  beauty  of  coofception,  no  in^enuit^^f  invention  r 
indeed,  nothing  worthy  of  admiration  who  differs  uom>him;  but 
this  state  bf  mitld  must'  be  regarded  merely  as 'the  result  of  his 
having  tdl  his  views  regarding  trie 'sublime  and  bdautifd:  wrapt  in 
an  opinion.  The  want  of  breadth  in  view  does 'not' of  a  necessity 
produce  a  ^ant  of  inteniity  hi  feeling,  and  wherever  that  intensity 
exists,  there  we  find  enthusi^m  pure  or  impure 'aecordlng  to  the 
moral  an^  inteHeclitial  developement  of  the  mmdinv(dved. .    .  ' 

But  that  cladS  6f  1/faittiterff  wh6ia  1  have  remarked  Hsobjtoting  to 
the  spirit  of  fanaticism 'being  calllBd  enthusiasin,;  can,  from  tiaeir 
extreme  sentimentaM^nl,  do  little  harm  to  society*  Th^reisanotl&er 
class,  however,  on  whose  Views  I  would  make  a  remark  or  WOi,  that 
hold  opinions  on  this  matter  of  a  debasing  and  demoralizing 
character.  Men  of  the  world,  as  they  are  cs&ed,  whoee  ledger  is 
their  Bible,  and  whose  manual  of  devotion  is  iheir  day*book,.  soom 
and  denounce  all  manifestations  of  enthusiasm.  They  indeed  con- 
found it  entirely  with  fanaticism,  and  will  not  see  it  existing  in  any 
other  fbrm.  Upheld  by  a  certain  class  of  baxren  philosopl^rarwho 
peer  With  an  ever  Jealous  eye  into  main's  monilnatarev  these  men  can 
see  nothing  but  redibulotis '  excesses  and  faneifiil  ohimeras  in  a 
display  of  enthusiasm,  at  th^  samer  time  forgetting  or  unwUling  to 
look  at  the  heroic  deeds,  the  exalted  sentiments;  the  lofly  concep- 
tions, and  expansive  views  which,  if  not  wholhr  conceived,  have 
borrowed  mucn  of  their  lustre  from  this  source ;  they  revile  imagi- 
nation and  poetry  as  if  they  were  foreign  to  our  naiure,  and 
congratulate  themselves  on  their  own  common  sense  and  pure 
matter  of  fact  principles.    19'ow  although  we  are  most  willing  to 
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admii  that  the  apirit  of  enthoQULam  has  led  men  to  eommit  deeds 
not  in  aooordanee  with  reaBon^  still  we  maintain  that  the  mere  fact 
of  its  doing  so  affords  no^  argnment  in  favour  of  tbose  who  would 
Beek»  either  to  banish  its  influence  from  the  moral  world  altogether, 
or,  if  it  were  possible,  to  lock  it  up  as  a  deluding  phantom>  nt  only 
to  teach  men  the  evil  of  cherishing  it.  Sq  long  as  there  is  imper- 
fection in  man's  nature,  we  must  expect  to  see  the  noblest  faculties 
son^etimes  abused^  and  the  purest  inclinations  often  led  astray  ;  and 
BO  we  can  only  arriye  at  a  correct  estim^ite  of  the  utility  of  any  new 
prospect,  theory,  or  principle  by  weighing  its  merits  with  tiiose  it 
would  subvert ;  in  Ixice  manner  we  can  only  j^dge  of  ihe  good  or 
bad  effects  of  any  influence  by  wei^^wg  cQmparativelythe  results  it 
has  already  producedi  and  also,  if  possible,  by  striding  to  ascertain 
whether  its  absence  altogetitier  would  he  beneficial  or  detrimentals 
To  look  at  an  influence  froip  one  point  of  view,,  and  condemn  it 
because  w'e  cannot  find  it  producing  perfect  resi^dts,  is  a  veir 
spurious  way  of  reaaoning,  which,  if  carri(ed  to  its  ultimate  end, 
would  cavil  at  the  reign  of  reason  and  conscience  itself;  for  it  can 
be  argued  with  great  plausibility  that  even  that  sapred  ^dowment 
has  led  men  to  commit  excesses  yicious  in  their  results.  If  enthu- 
siasm, Uien,  has  sometimes,  nay  otten^  led  the  contemplative  mind 
to  wander  from  the  practical  and  essential  region  of  thought,  and 
carried  him  witli  a  strange  fajsoination  into  a  fanciful  dreamlaiid, 
the  ethereal  atmo$phere  of  which  clouds  his  reasoUf  shaH.  we 
condemn  it  utterly  r  Or  shall  we  denounce  it  because  aelflsh  men» 
taking  advantage  of  ita  inspiring, tendency,  have  through  it  sope- 
times  led  their  more  diaioterested  lellow  mortali  into  actions  of 
Violence,  and  bloodshed  P— :sprely  not.  The  wandering  of  thoughtr 
we  allow,  m^y  hare  a ,  dan^rous^  effect  mc^ally  and  intellectuuiy* 
but  that  danger  falls  into  insignificance  whjen.  compared  ^ith  the 
evils  that  do  actu^y  arise  from  a  careless,  unreflective  tone  of  mind. 
"  Man,"  says  one  of  opr  ^ateit  livin^ff  oaators,  V  cannot  i^emain 
stationary.  If  he  do  not  aspire  to  soar*  ne  wiU^most  certainly  take 
s  downward  tendency,  and  ultimately  grovel  in  the  dust.*'  Slelying 
on  the  truth  of  that  saying*  which  all  <^pe)rience  unauestionafaly 
corroborates,  I  would  say  that  that  enthusiasm  whion  creates  a 
longing  after  the  elevated,  the  useful,  and  thebeautifu]«)p  pertainly 
a  feelmg  worth  cultivating.    The  peJraoi^  who  said*  that  "the 

Seatest  gift  an  instructor  can  possess  is  ihe  power  to  infuse  int» 
B  ptj^O  an  enthusiastic  love  of  his  task,*'  perhaps  uttered  as  true  a 
saying  as  ever  came  from  the  lips  of  man.  When  imbued  into  the 
youtmul  mind,  it  gives  it  an  arient  impetuosity,  whieh,  if  directed 
m  a  good  cause,  scarcely -ever  falls  short  of  success ;  and  even  should 
it  he  enlisted  in  a  cause  which  common  prudence  condemps,  there 
is  a  disinterested  beauty  about  it  that  elevates  even  its  victim  far 
abov«  one  actuated  by  a  base,  selfish  oalculatioa. 

Withal,  many  have  objected  to  the  spirit  of  enthnsiasm  heiog 
ebeinBhedf  solely  on  aooount  of  its  supposed  transitory  natnre. 
This  ehjectioii  we  think  arises.more  £Dom  misconception,  than  from 
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any  flaw  in  fact.  ThuB,  because  at  tiiaeB  it  ri«es  with  more  dis- 
tinctness  to  the  surface  of  character,  it  is  concluded  to  be  oscillating 
and  visionary.  But  enthusiasm,  uniting  as  it  does  all  the  forces  of 
the  aoul,  is  often  most  intense  when  the  outward  man  gives  leafit 
signs  of  emotion;  and  those  rery  periods  when  its  influence  is 
altogether  unperceived,  are  the  very  times  in  which  it  is  gathering 
its  energies  to  meet  the  ta?k  before  it. 

This  erroneous  notion  concerning  the  nature  of  enthusiaam,  this 
belief  that  it  always  acts  in  a  deceptive,  fruitless  manner^  has  no 
doubt  turned  man^  minds — who  are,  nevertheless,  unconsciously 
susceptible  of  its  mfluences — against  it.  To  those  who  endorse 
such  ideas  I  would  say,  Do  not  those  glorious  emotions  which  arise 
in  the  soul  when  contemplating  the  grandeur  of  nature  Sjgriug  from 
enthusiasm  P  Can  the  sparkling  stars,  the  ever-rolling  ocean— the 
roaring,  dashing  tonrnt,  or  the  beauteous  tinted  clouds,  with  their 
ever  varying  hues,  adSress  themselves  to  the  selfish,  petty  vanities 
of  man  r  Soes  not  the  soul  rec[uire  to  be  elevated  far  above  the 
common  world,  to  seek  in  the  universe  the  choice  handiwork  of  its 
creator,  before  tnan  can  feel  aright  the  sense  of  immortality  within 
liim,  or  reat  with  assurance  on  uie  protection  of  his  Maker  P  And 
are  not  the  feelings  inispired  by  those  scenes  of  gbry,  beauty,  and 
lore  often  too  dignified  for  outwavd  manifestation  P 

It  requires  very  little  .efibrt  to  show  that  enthusiasm  intensifies 
every  elevated  emotibn  of  the  heart.  We«n)ight  explain  this,  were 
we  anle  to  treat  of  its  influence  as  exhibited  in  that  grand  passion., 
called  by  common  consent  Love,,  which  has^  been  th^  thieme  of  all 
poetB  (who  aiC  always  entl^usia^rts)  and  which,  through  its  intense 
entfatuiiasiti,  asapciates  one  object  with  everytliing  beautiful*  hears 
in  every  melody  the  music  'of  one  voice,  and  creates  for  itself  an 
ideal  world  full  of  bright  images  in  which  it  tuay  wp^hip  one  more 
lovely  than  them  all. 

Witliout  attempting  further  to  dissect  this  transcendani  form  of 
enthuMadm^  whicn  is  better  felt  than  tsxpressed,  I  would  remark, 
ere  concluding,  that  we  need  not, confine  ourselves  to  looking  at  any 
particular  emotion  in  order  to  show  the  influence  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  aoul.  Its  di»nain  putstretclies  the  limits  of 'imagination;  it 
imparts  ardotr  to  tlie  courage  of  the  soldier,  enterprise  to  the  spirit 
of  the  merchant,  beauty  to  the  song  of  the  poet,  luatre  to  the 
eloquenee  of  the  'bratdr,  and  to  aH  #ho  eheruh  it  for  a  high  and 
virtuotifi  c^nse  it  gives  a  ka|yp]nSesb  which  rises  far  above  misfortune 
and  adversity,  making  them  true  soldiers  in  the  battle  of  life,  and^ 
using  the  words  of  Madame  de  Stael,  ^  In  the  end,  when  the  hour 
of  trial  coines,  when  it  la  for  us,  in  onr  turn,  to  meet  the  struggle  of 
death,  the  ineroasing  weakness  of  our  faculties,  the  loss  and  ruin  of 
onr  hopes,  thia  life,  before  so  strong,  which  now  begins,  to  ^ive  way 
within  U8,  the  crowd  of  feelings  and  ideas  which  lived  within  onr 
bosom,  and  wMch  the  shades  of  the  'tomb  already  surround  and 
envelope ;  oar  interests,  our  passions,  this  exiatence  itself  which 
leaseiia  to  a  riuidow  before  it  vaniahea  away,  all  deeply  distress  us, 
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and  iihe  oomxnon  man,  when  he  expires,  Boemfl  to  have  less  of  death 
to  undergo.  Blessed  be  Gk>d,  howerer,  for  the  assistance  which  he 
has  prepared  for  as  even  in  that  moment :  our  attenmce  shall  he 
imperfect,  our  eyes  shall  no  lonser  distinguish  the  light,  our  reflec- 
tion, before  dear  and  connectecC  shall  wander  ragoe  and  confused, 
but  enthusiasm  wiU  not  abandon  us,  her  brilliant  wings  shall  ware 
over  tha  funeral  couch ;  she  will  lift  •  the  veil  of  dMith,  she  will 
recall  to  our  recoUeotioin  those  moments  whoi,  in  the  fulness  of 
ener^,  we  felt  that  the  heart  was  imperishable ;  and  our  last  sigh 
shall  be  a  high  and  generous  thought,  re-ascending  to  that  Heaven 
from  which  it  had  its  birth/' 


Arichandra,  ins  Martyr  qf  Truth.    A  Tamil  Drama.    I^ranslated 
by  MuTir  Coomaba  Swakt.    London :  Bmith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Wb  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  translator  of  this  won- 
derful Tamil  drama*  of  holding  converse  with  him  on  the  literature 
of  the  stage,  pi  p)iilosophy,  and  of  reli^oa.  He  is  a  Hindoo  native 
of  Ceylon,  a  member  of  the /legislative  oonujcil  of  that  important 
and  interestiug  British  possession,  a  barrister-at-law  of  lineoln's  Inn, 
and  a  member  of  I  several  of  the  scientific  and  literal^  Societies  of 
Britain.  He  .is-  a  gentleman  of  deep  thought  and  wide  culture, 
acqufL&nted  with  the  languages  and  literatures  of  Greece,  Borne, 
France,  and  Britain*  who  has  seen  into  a  good  many  of  the  secrets 
of  human  life  among  the  Cingaleser  of  all  classes,  the  govemmeat 
and  missionary  officials  of  that  island,  on  the  continent  of  Burope, 
end  in  our  own  Britannic  isle.  He  is  oompetentlv  master  of  ue 
literature  aad  language  of  our  country,  able  to  speak  the  latter  like 
a  nstive,  and  to  oxiticiEe  the  form^  intelligently, '  We  had  the 
privilege  of  reading  portions  of  this  drama  while  it  was  passing 
throi^h  the  press,  and  of  listening  to  the  author's  vivid  and  vigorous 
description  of  the  crowds  that  congregate  in  Tamil-Hindostan  to 
witness  the  representation  of  the  refinea  sentiments  of  this  singular 
issue  of  th^  Eastern  mind. 

The  story  of  this  Job-like  martyr  is  brief,  but  fall  of  incident  and 
interest.  Arichandra  is  the  King  of  Onde,  who  maxriea  the  Princess 
Sandramati,  and  is  reputed  to  be  the  most  virtiious  nran  on  earth. 
Indrapermits  a  discussion  on  thispoint  between  the  sages  Yasitta 
and  Wis-wamitra,— the  former  a£unning,  the  latter  ^ienying,  the 
dutifulness  of  the  Chief  of  the  Solar  Eooe.  The  latter  waffera  that 
he  will  tempt  the  unswerving  reverencer  of  the  laws  of  Manu  to 
lie,  and  is  permitted  by  Indra  to  essay  his  power.  After  asking 
and  getting  a  gift  of  money  from  Arichandni,  h»  tempter  sends 
all  sorts  of  wild  animals  to  despoil  his  territories — who  are,  how- 
ever* all  overcome.    Next  the  sAge  employs  the  UaadishmMits  of 
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female  bemxty  to  oaiue  bim  to  mn..  and  sink ;  but  he  declares  he 
would  ntheriemgn  all  his  domintoii,  irealth^  and  glory,  than  leare  the 
paiha  of  nfl^teoaaneBa.  Wis-wamitra  accepts  lus  oSir,  and  harinff 
obtained  au  Arichaiidraf's  possessions,  he  demands  from  the  abased 
king  the  money  he  had  gifted  to  him — ^whkh  he  had  left  in  his  care. 
He  is  told  the  cash  a»  in  his  possession,  but  Toplies  that  his  money 
cannot  be  that  whidh  had  been  promised  bnt^not  jgiven,  yetofim 
to  acqnit  him  if  he  wiU  say  he  never  promised^  it*  Arichandra'  Will 
not  consent  to.  this  finmdnlent  sophistrT,  amd  his  tempter  delirers 
him  to  a  Brahmin  as  a  slave  till  his  debt  is  paid«-  To  aceoaatplish 
this  in  part  he  sells  his  wife  Sandramati  and  his  son,  and  he  is  him«> 
self  sold  by  his  owner  to  a  pariah,  who  sets  him  to  be  keeper  of  the 
cemetery  and  executioner.  His  son  sickens  and  dies,  his  wife 
becomes  mad,  and  longs  for  death.  She  accuses  herself  of  a  murder. 
After  having  handed  Cer  dujd  to  its  father  for  burial — ^who  is  com- 
pelled to  renise  the  last  rites  because  she  has  not  the  fees  to  pay  to 
nis  master, — she  is  condemnej}  to  deatji  bj  the  executioner's  sword, 
and  Arichandra  appears  jirepared  to  do  hiJs  duty.  A  sublime  iscene 
of  heroic  endurance  and  love  ttnto  death'  heit6  occurs,  and  the 
author's ;  phrases  rise  to  the  height 'of  their  own'  argument^the 
Bobfeoess  of  duly.  The  gods  interfere.  The^  restore  their  sei^v^nti 
to  hk  possessions  and  hononrsj  Allttams  ontureli;  add  it^ifei'^hpwxk' 
that  the  godsy  though  fbr  a  whiiei  they  mtd^soff^  the  '^'mar^  for 
truth"  to  manliest  his  fidelity  under  ^sttffbnng^  y^t  thev  #111  repity 
and  T0W«ni  ^e  devotion  displayed,  «ild  will  gladden  Ms*  lie^itft  with 
their  choieest  favour^.    This  it'tHe  morttl  of  we  di^im^.    •      <   '  <  ^ 

In  {Perusing  a  drama  like  this,  one  feeis'  as  if  he  "werh  lifUtfji^  np,  in* 
some  measure,  the  veil  which  Iddes  heaHl  fSrom  heaM  in  this  world;' 
and  wcre^'peeping' into  the  chatifbi^rs  of  the  Tftftiil«Indiatt  e^lHl/. 
Hiat  in  Ceylon  and  southern  India  the  ihfobbii^g  hi^art  should  listen 
with  greedyattentness'to  theevoMtionof  this-mdral  p)ay)  abd  shOiild 
heave  with  exultatinn  at  the  splendid  heroism^-of  the  martyr;  seems 
to  prove  that  the  common  proverbial  deceptiveness  of  the  Indies 
races  is  not  quite  so  ingrained  as  We' are  often  led  to  strppose.  To  a  • 
rsce  so  sunk  in  fraud  asthe  Tamil  has  often  been  asserted  to  be,  the 
fine^epun  eentiment  of  this  unknown  Shakspere^of  Hindostan,  whose 
work:  has  for  eentnaries  held  the  hearts  of  his  feonntrymen  in  awe« 
and  maintained  an  undiminished  popularity-,  would'  be  quite  unin- 
telligible and- nhaffectitig.  Yet  we  h&ve- heard,  from  one  of  the 
most  learned  amd  amiable  of  the  messenj^rs  of  the  cross  to  the 
Cingalese  descriptions  of  the  strange  weird  power  of  this  drama 
over  the  natives,  which  convince  us  that  the  country  cannot  aU  be 
rotten  at  the  core  which  admires  the  ArkhaTidra. 

Another  matter  of  reflection  suggested  by  this  far-off  meteor  of 
a  distant  island  translated  to  our  shores,  is  the  singular  fascination 
.  whioh  the  theatre  has  for  all  races,  its  power  over  the  facu:lties, 
and  its  qiii<tening  effect  upon  the  intellect  and  affections.  Surely 
there  most  be  a  use  for  this  presentatave  art,  which  Christendom 
has  senrody  fbond,  or  else  determinecUy  ignores  1    The  instinctive 
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imitfttiTeDef  8  of  children,  tbe  general  adaptalulit7  of  all  the  ixnitefciTe 
arte  to  0ood  purposes  in  human  life,  the  general  preTsleooe  of  some 
Rort  of  dramatic  literature  in  every  country  and  among  eyery  race, 
seem  to  denote  that  there  must  be  a  mighty  educative  power  kient 
in  the  stage  oter  and  above  that  of  mere  amusement.  Kor  ia  this 
thought  alien,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  Scripture ;  for  we  cannot  foivet 
the  highly  dramaiic  character  of  the  Book  of  Job--flo  profoood  in 
philosophy,  so  afieeting  in  incident,  so  passionately  hol^  and  dero- 
tAonal ;  or  the  strongly  nouffked  representative  natue  of  the  **  Sobm 
of  Solomon  "  in  ita  Oriental  eplendour  of  imagery  and  richness  (h 
pictsresque  suggestion  and  language.  But  this  is  essayism,  whereas 
we  aire  now  only  reviewera.    Sevenons  A  nos  mouUnu, 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Queen,  in  well-chosen  phrase. 
Tbe  introduction  which  precedes  this  play  shows  criUcal  faculty 
and  a  philosophic  poww  of  no  ordinary  cast.  ^  The  notes  are  replete 
with  interesting  matter,  and  learned  disquisition  and  reference. 
They  both  nrov«  that  Hutu  Coomara  Ssramy  has  used  his  mind 
with  some  diligence.  An  appendix  of  twelve  pages  gives  an  outline 
of  "  Hindu  Phiiosoj^y/'  The  style  of  the  translation  is  almost 
peUooid.  Of  course  we  are  speaking  only  oi  its  idiomafcto  flow  and 
approjpristenesB.  Had  its  translator  stadied  ihe  dranatie  language 
of  Shakspere,  it  might  have '  been  much  improved  ia  dietioii. 
We  esnnot  offer  an  opimoo  upon  the  litarality  or  sooofmey  of  the 
tnuuktum.  ladeed,  we  ooeaaionally  stumiile  on  |issaages  whieh 
we  are  pnzsled  to  believe  that,  in  the  far  oeBtunes,  an  obscure 
dramatist,  in  "«t«iost  TapoBobane,"  could  have  can^fht  hisld  of  them 
ia  his  reflective  momeats,  and  broagbt  within  the  sympathies  of  his 
race.  Scad  thoughtfiilly,  this  drama,  howaver,  m«at  he«nggeative 
to  anyndad  aceustomed  to  employ  itself  in  refleetioa  upon  tha  raoes 
of  men,  their  (philosopfaiea,  and  their  religions.  To.suoh  persoDS  we 
comsasnd  a  perosal  m  it,  and  we  think  they  will  thaak  us  for  the 
hiat»  We  aabjean  two  extracts,  which  we  ezpeet  will  '*  speak  for 
themselves." 


''Poor  Bonis!  we  ire  tossed  hither  sad  thither  bjlhe  wstei'  ef  dssttsy 
woHd  to  woiM,  from  sphere  in  sphere,  age  to  a^e,  bonndiiig  fh  m  talk  to  M^ 
aad  IratB  life  rebooiUiDg  to  death.  Foolish  man  cliogs  to  thia  en  %  snd  Mas  eat, 
Oh,  tills  is  Bj  Imai,  this  m^  ^U,  this  aijr  home;  whadarstake  it  teas  WBh 
can  I  part  with  H?  Knows  be  how  anao^  worids  hafe  already  < 
dkBOwa  him  sov?  He  hafS  his  vtfe  «h»e)yr  and  proe)aiiM«  Oh,  4is  Is  Wf 
Dtr,  this  897  love;  who  dsn  xfoon  ker  bom  mef'^hov,  caa  I  vrisf 
from  her?  Ksow  joa  how  masy  thousands  of  women  have  olsd 
joar  wives,  and  how  maxnr  milliooa  of  ehildrrn  have  cried  out  to  ysn,  Fsdisr, 
father?  When  such  is  life,  whj  weep  yon?  BatUe  with  fate  iUilfi  what  asoii 
be  done,  will  be  done.  GHere  not  because  evils  beset  you  and  nnbappfaisss  Ss  your 
lot,  bnt  grasp  the  sword  of  wiadom,  demolish  tbe  wild  phantasies  of  ths 
nSnd;  then  monnt  t3ie  winged  horse  of  reason,  fcale  the  heights  of 
aad  leant  that,  where  happvAess  Ss,  there  also  nnhappiness  arest 
Seek  the  one,  and  yon  B€«k  the  other  as  weD^  lor  pleastte  evsr  sals  ki 
whilst  paiii  aver  leada  to  pleasure.    8och  Is  the  oommoa  loS  of  hnsinri^ 

^'Mf  kve,  is,  I  am  thy  eaccvtioosr;  ssaas,Jay  fhy  hssd  gsatly  ca  His  hisik, 
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vith  tbj  svMi  Urn  taniad  tovard*  tba  ea»t»  Suidmnp»tl»  ny  «i£if  be  fiin,  U 
happy.  The  last  moment  of  our  sofieriof*  Juui  at  length  oome;  for  to  BoffariBfe, 
too,  there  is,  happily,  an  end.  Here  ceaae  onr  woee,  our  griefs,  onr  pleasorea, 
Mark  jet  awhile,  an4  thoa  wilt  be  as  free  as  the  Tultores  that  now  soar  in  the 
skies.  This  keen  sabre  will  do  its  duty.  Tbon  dead,  thj  hosband  dies  too;  this 
selfsame  sword  shall  pierce  my  breast.  First  the  diild,  then  the  wife,  last  the 
bnsband, — all  victims  of  a  sage*s  wrath.  I  the  martyr  of  tmth — tbon  and  thy  son 
msrtyra  for  ne,  the  martyr  of  truth.  Tee,  let  ^1  men  perish,  let  all  gods  cease 
to  emst,  let  the  stars  that  shine  Above  grow  dim,  let  all  seas  be  dried  up,  let  all 
moontaine  be  levelled  to  the  gronnd^  lei  wars  rage,  blood  flew  in  stieama,  let 
millions  oi  millions  of  Ariobandns  be  thuM  perteonted ;  yet  let  Icnth  be  maintained, 
let  tjratb  ride  viotociona  over  all,  let  tmth  be  the  light,  tmthjUM  guide,  trath 
tlooe  the  lasting  solace  of  mortala  and  immortals.  Die,  then^  O  goddees  oC 
drastlty !  Pie  at  this„  the  shrine  of  thy  sister,  goddess  of  tmth  I  [strikes  the  nenk 
of  Sandramati  with  great  force  H  the  sword,  instead  of  hurting  her,  is  transformed 
into  a  string  of  snperb  pearls,  which  winds  itself  around  her.  The  gods  of  heamnt 
al)  sages,  and  all  kings,  appear  suddenly  to  the  view  of  Ariofaandra." 

S,  ls» 

Sisiory  ofFrtderiek  ilie  Great,    Vol.  /F.*    Br  TooMiJ  Cablyls. 

London :  Chapman  and  Hau, 

Thm  ffe^t  ^xiedriohiaa  Epic  has  reaohcd  Book  XV^  but  its  great 
Homer  im  sathec  ileevy.  Like  "  Old  Leopdd,"  Carlyle  ia  noir  *'on 
the  edge  of  aevenAv*  and*  lookinf^  at  that  openine  canto  of  Ibe  new 
▼ohuBe,  aome  augnt  ^  tUnk  all  ii  finiahed  with  £t».  Perhapa  not 
quite,  my  tofufh  old  frieikd  $  recover  Tonnelf  a  Iktle^'and  we  liiall 
see."  Tbe  atogry,  indeed,  doeg  "  gurgle  about  in  a  ebatter  fnanner/' 
dealing  with  many  unimportaneiea.  The  author  baa  used  the  xoioto- 
scope  ao  long  upon  the  subject  before  Mm  that  ahnoat  every  item 
seema  to  be  magnified  and  grieYously  enlarged.  The  capture  of 
Prague ;  the  war^doisga  in  the  Moldau  Valley,  and  the  straits  into 
which  Fziedricb  eot  by  them ;  the  froitleaa  akirmisbioga  in  Sileaia 
in  1744»-46,  tba  diaastera  of  Belleisle/  and  tke  death  of  Kaiaar 
£ari  VIL ;  the  eleotiooeenng  miaaiaa  of  Yalon*  and  tbacaoaes  and 
Tesnlta  of  the  union  and  the  treaty  of  Warsaw,  appear  to  bara  liar 
m(«e  qpaee  and  pains  expended  on  them  than  the  ordinary  student 
of  bdatory  ia  likely  to  ooret.  The  composition  is  not  relieyed  by 
tiiose  fine  strokes  of  commentary  wbicn  occurred  in  the  preWoua 
boolci.  Tbe  fresbness  of  the  irony  seems  gone,  and  eren  the  pepper* 
box  of  nomenclature  witb  which  tbe  former  pages  were  sprinkled 
appear  tojiave  loat  tbe  titillating  pungency  of  its  contents.  Bepe- 
titiona  of  phraseology  strike  us  as  more  frequent,  and  scareeVy  till 
we  reach  tne  cba^ter  on  "  The  Battle  of  Fontenoy  "  (Tiii.),  do  we 
find  tbe  pitb  of  tbe  autbor,  sbowing  itself  n  in  tbe  days  of  old. 
Thai,  however,  ia  a  telling  paaaage,  <h  wbicb,  bere  is  tbe  main  giat, 
aa  aample-iA-ehief  of  tbe  preaent  volume. 

" '  The  bead  of  the  Englteh  oolomn  comes  in  sight,  over  the  risin);  ground,  close 
by;  their  offieers  doff  their  hats,  politely  salnting  ours,  who  return  the  civility : 

*  For  cntioal  and  analytieal  notioes  of  Vols.  L  and  II.,  see  BritUk  Controffmr" 
naUstf  Janaaiy  and  February,  1869,— of  VoL  IIL,  July  and  August,  1843. 
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was  ever  snch  poUteneM  Be«n  belbn?  It  is  a  faet;  and  among  the  memorabkit  of 
this  battlo.  Nay,  a  certain  English  offieer  of  marie— Lord  Gharks  Hay  the  name 
of  him,  Talned,  snnlj,  in  the  annals  of  the  Hays  and  Tweeddale»hMiae  steps  for- 
ward from  the  ranks,  as  if  wishing  something.  '  Towards  whom '  (says  the  accu- 
rate Espsgnao),  '  Karqais  D'Anteroche,  grioadier-fientenant,  with  air  of  polite 
interrogation,  not  knowing  what  he  meant,  made  a  step  or  two.  ''Monsieiir  **  sud 
Lord  Charles  (Lord  Charles  Hay),  **  bid  your  people  fire  (Jaiie$  Hnr  vo$  fftm)!  " 
**  Norif  ffiofuinir,  nout  ne  tinmsjamait  let  premiers  (we  never  fire  first,)"  Alter 
gou,  Bra!  Is  not  this  a  bit  of  modem  chivaliyf  A  sopreme  pt^toDcn  in  that 
sniffing  poeocnrante  kind  probably  the  highest  point  (or  lowest)  it  erer  went  to. 
Which  I  have  oflen  thought  of.**  It  is  almost  a  pity  to  disturb  an  degant  histo- 
Tical  passage  of  this  kind,  oiroiilating  ronnd  the  world,  in  some  gloiy,for  a  oeotoiy 
past:  bat  there  has  a  small  ifrefragable  document  oome  tome,  which  modifies  it  a 
good  deal,  and  rsdnoes  matters  to  the  bosiness  lionn.  Lord  Oharies  Hay,-* lientso 
nant-colonel,  practical  head, '  of  the  first  regiment  of  foot  gnards '  wrote,  about  three 
weeks  after  (or  dictated  in  sad  spdUing,  not  himself  able  to  write  ftr  wounds),  a 
letter  to  bis  brother,  of  which  here  is  an  excerpt  at  firsthand,  with  only  thespdUng 
altered.  *  It  was  oar  regiment  that  attadced  the  French  guards;  and  when  we 
came  within  twenty  or  thirty  paces  of  them,  I  adTanoed  befiiraour  regimeiit;  dnnk 
to  them '  (to  the  French,  from  the  pocket-pistol  one  carries  on  siwh  ooeasioos), 
'  and  told  them  that  we  were  the  English  guards,  and  h(^ed  that  they  would  stand 
till  we  came  quite  up  to  them,  and  not  swim  the  Seheld,  aa  tiisy  did  the  Ifayn  at 
Dettingen '  (shameful  CftM*(H(2^,  not  of  wood,  though  catpeted  utth  blae  doth 
there)!  '  Upon  which  I  immediately  tuned  about  to  our  own  regiment;  speeebed 
them,  and  made  huzzah.*— I  hope  with  a  will  *  An  offiosr  (ly  Antatoche)  oame 
out  of  the  ranks,  and  tried  to  make  his  men  huzsahs  faowerer,  there  were  not  abore 
three  or  ibur  in  their  brigade  that  did.'  Very  poor  oounter-huaxah.  And  not  the 
least  whisper  of  that  stU>lime  *  After  you,  sirs!'  but,  sather  in  conftised  fiaon,  of 
quite  the  rererse;  Hay  having  been  himself  fired  into  (*  fire  had  begun  on  my  kft; 
Hay  totally  ignorant  on  whi(£  side  first)  * — fired  Intfi^  rather  feebly,  and  wKmndcd 
by  those  D*Auteroche  people,  while  he  was  still  advandng  with  shouldered  arms; 
— upon  which,  and  not  till  which,  he  did  give  !t  them  in  Hbecal  dose*  und  quite 
blew  them  off  the  ground  for  that  day.  Fmi  all  which,  one  half  to  infer  that  the 
mutual  salutation  by  bat  was  probably  a  fSMt:  that,  for  certain,  then  waa  some 
'  dxght  preliminary  talk  and  gesticulation,  but  in  the  HoDoiid  atyH  by  ne  oieaBa  in 
Ae  Espagnac-Frencfa,— not  chiralrous  epigram  at  all,  mers  raskgh  baatef,  a»d  what 
is  called  '  chaffing ;'— and  in  short,  that  the  Frsnoh  nwssioome  (witfa  their  eloquent 
talent  tibat  way)  had  rounded  off  the  thing  into  the  ennrent  epigiammatie  sedaotioa : 
the  authentic  business  form  of /it  being  ruggedly  what  is  now  gi?en.'  Let  cnr 
manuscript  proceed.  '  D*Auteroche  declining  the  first  fire,'-— or  aoeeptiag  it,  if  ever 
offered,  nobody  can  say—-' the  three  guard*  regiments,  Lord  Charles'^  oo  tha  right, 
giye  it  him  hot  and  heavy,  "  tremendous  rolling  fire;"  so  that  D'Anteroelie,  res- 
ponding more  or  less,  cannot  stand  it;  but  has  at  once  to  rustle  into  dlscootinuitji 
he  and  Ids,  and  roll  rapidly  out  of  the  way.  And  the  British  onlnmn  advanoes, 
steadily^  terribly,  hurling  back  all  opposition  from  it,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
interior  mysteries  of  the  F^nch  hoet;  blssting  hit  way  witii  gunpowder,  in  a  mag- 
nificent manner.  A  compact  column,  sloidy  adTaaeing —apparently  of  some 
16,000  foot  Pauses,  rsadjusts  itself  a  little,  when  not  meddled  with)  when 
ivivlLtu  ^muk  nas  canooo,  has  rolling  fire,— deUvers  from  it,  in  fast,  cm  both  hands 
such  a  torrent  of  deadly  continuous  firs,  as  was  nrely  seen  before  or  sinee.  **  Feu 
infemal,'*  the  French  call  it  The  French  make  vehement  resistance.  Bafttalioos, 
squadrons,  regiment  after  regiment,  charge  madly  oo  this  terrible  ooiunm;  but 
rush  only  on  destruction  thereby.    Begiment  This  storms  in  from  the  rightt  regi- 


mnl  Thftt  firom  ilM  M;  hm  their  ookmete  shot,  "  kie  th«  half  of  thib  p«opl»}* 
and  hastily  draw  baak  again  in  a  wTMkod  eonditioo.  The  oaralrj  h«aes  oaanot 
stand  aoch  emoka  and  hlaaiog;  nor,  indeed,  I  think,  can  the  oavalien.  RegimmU 
du  Rai  rushing  oo,  ftiil  gallop,  to  charge  this  odlomn,  got  one  volley  from  it  (says 
Espagnae),  wUch  bnraght  to  the  groond  460  men.  Natural  enough  that  horses 
take  the  hit  between  their  teeth;  llkewiae  that  men  take  it»  and  career  tsit  madly 
in  siidi  droumstaBosal  The  terrible  oelumn  with  slow  inflsxibility  adYanoes; 
cannon  (sow  in  rersned  position)  firom  that  Bedoubt  d*£u  (**  Shame  on  you,  in^ 
goldsbyO  ^^  irrsgolar  musketry  from  Fontenoy  side,  playing  upon  it;  defeated 
regiments  making  baniers  of  their  dead  men  and  firing  there;  column  always 
d«iiig  its  gapped  ranks,  and  girdled  with  insupportable  fire.  It  ought  to  have 
tskeo  Fontenoy  and  Bedoubt  d'£u»say  military  men;  it  ought  to  have  done  sevenU 
things!  It  has  now  cut  the  French  fiurly  in  two;— and  Saze,  who  is  earnestly 
Burreyittg  it  a  hundred  paces  ahead,  sends  word,  oonjuiing  the  king  to  retire  in- 
stsntly, — aeross  the  Scheld,  by  Galosme  Bridge  and  the  strong  rsar*  guard  there, — 
who,  boweirer,  will  not  King  and  dauphin,  on  hoTBobaok  botii,  hare  stood  "  at  the 
Justioe  (^oAotM,  in  ftct),  of  our  Lady  of  the  Woods,"  not  stirriog  muoh^  occasion- 
slly  sbifttng  to  a  windmUl  which  is  still  higher,— -ye  HesTeos,  with  what  intre- 
pidity, all  Saj  !—**  a  good  many  eountryfolk  in  trees  dose  behind  them.**  Gountrj- 
folk,  I  suppose^  have  by  this  time  seen  enough,  and  are  copiously  making  off ;  bat 
the  king  will  net,  though  things  do  look  dubious.  In  fact,  the  battle  hangs  now 
npoo  A  hair ;  the  battla  is  as  good  as  lost,  thinks  Har^chal  do  Saxe.  His  battle-lines 
torax  n  two  in  that  manner,  horering  in  ragged  clouds  over  the  field,  what  hope  is 
tbe*e  in  the  battle?  Fontenoy  is  firing  bhink,  this  some  time;  its  eannoiJ>an8 
dooeu  Offloers,  in  Antoine,  are  about  withdrawing  the  artillery ,^-then  again  (on 
sew  order)  rephidng  it  a  while.  All  are  looking  towards  the  Scheld  Bridge;  ear- 
nestly intreating  his  majesty  to  withdraw.  Had  the  Dutch,  at  this  point  of  time, 
broken  haartUy  in,  as  Waldeskwas  urging  them  to  do,  upon- the  redoubts  of 
Antoina;  or  had  his  xoyal  highnees  the  duke,  for-  bis  owu  behoof,  possessed  due 
oBvul^  or  artiUesy  to  act  upoa  these  ragged  oleuds,  which  bang  broken  there,  very 
fit  fbr  Mogaiieptf  werefthm«n  artiUeiy-andrhorse  bepom  to  do  it, — in  either  pf 
tbeso  oaae»  tho  battle  waa  the  duke's.  And  a  right  fiery  victory  it  woald  have 
been;  to  uoake  his  nsme famous;  and  confirm  the  English  .in  their  mad  method  of 
fighting,  tike  Barssaiks  or  Janisaries  rather  than  strategic  human  creatures.  Bat 
HiitlM'  of  theso  contingende&  had  befallen.  The  Dutch- Austrian  wLog  did  evince 
some  wish' tO' get  possession  of  Antoine,  and  drew  out  a  little,  but  the  guns  also 
awoke  upon  Uieih;  whereupon  the  Dutch- Anstrlans  drew  in  again,  thinking  the 
time  not  ooms;  As  fimr  tiie  dnke^  he  had  taken  with  him  of  cannon  a  good  few; 
bat  of  bone  none  at  all  (imposnUe  for  horM,  unless  Fontenoy  and  the  Bedoubt 
d'Eu.trara  (RttBl)-«**aad  ids  horse  have  been  hanging  about  in  the  wood  of  Barry 
ell  thiir  whilo,  onoertaiu  what  to  do;  their  old  commander  being  killed  withal,  and 
thei»  B«ir*a  dubitadve  persott,  and  no  ordsrs  left  The  duke  had  left  no  orders; 
baviAg^  indeed  :bfaken  in  >here^  in  what  we  call  a  spiritual  ^vhlte-heat,  without 
askin|g  himself  aushwhat  he  would  do  when  in:  *  Beat  the  Freocb,  knock  them 
to  powde?,' if  leanr-^BIeanwhile,  the  French  donds.are  re-assembling  a  little' 
rojd  highaess^  too^isjEOfad justing  himself,  now  got  ^  300  yards  ahead  of  Fontenoy ;" 
— pausea  there  about  half  sa  hour,  not  sedog  his  way  farther.  Daring  which 
pause,  Due  do  Biehelieu,  fiunous  blackguard  man,  gallops  up  to  the  marshal, 
galbpa  rapidly  from  mar^dial  to  king,  suggesting, "  Were  cannon  brought  ahead 
of  ihis  elosev  deep  column,  might  they  not  shear  it  into  beantifnl  destruction? — and 
thai  a  general  diai|ge'ba  nude?"  So  counselled  Bicheliea,  it  is  sud,  the  Jacobite 
Iriihmsn,  Count  l4dliyt  of  the  Irish  brigade,  was  prime  anther  of  this  notion, — a 
msa  of  tragic  notoriety  in  tha.  time  ooming.    Whoever  was.  author  of  it,  Mar^dud 
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d*  StM  id»pt»  it  Mj^ly,  King  Louis  eag«rlj ;  swtft  U  becomes  a  fiet  Univsnal 
nMjj  niiiTeraal  simalUmeonB  efaarge  on  Mk  flanks  of  the  terrible  oriaaiD;  this  it 
ttight  rsststf  as  it  has  done  theae  two  faovrs  past ;  but  eaanon  ahead,  shearing 
gaps  thnrngh  it  iiN>m  end  to  end,  this  is  what  no  colomn  can  icsiBt,*— and  onlj, 
perhaps,  one  of  Friedriob*:  f^olnmcs  (it  twee  that)  with  Friedrioh's  eye  npea  it, 
oonld  make  its  hal#*righ&-aootit  ^v'''*^  ^  cvnvervion),  tarn  its  side  to  it,  and 
siaiiasQn«  oat  of  it,  in  saoh  eircnmstances.  The  wrathfal  English  colnmn,  slit 
iato  ribbons,  ean  do  nothing  at  manosovring;  blazes  and  rages,-^niore  and  more 
ekarty  in  Tain;  eollapees  bj  degfees,  rol!s  into*  ribbon  coils,  imd  winds  itself  oat  of 
the  field.  Kol  maoh  chase<d,-^its  eanalry  no#  seeing  a  job,  and  issaihg  from  the 
Weed  of  Barry  to  oofer  the  retreat.  '  Kot  mnch  cbaMd— ^et  with  a  loss,  thej  say, 
in  idl,  of  7,000  killed  and  wonnded,  and  i^nt  2,000  prisoners;  French  loss  being 
mider  6,000/*' 

The  closer  look  of  his  hero  whioh  the  aa^ior  hu  now  had,  has 
caused  him  to  chance  his  opinion  somewhat  of  the  charaeler  of  this 
great  penonage.  In  the  chapter  oti  "  The  Second  Silesian  War  " 
(ix.)  we  read — "  He  is  full  of  silent  finesse,  this  yonng  king ;  soon 
sees  into  liis  man,  and  can  lead  him  strange  dano^  on  occasion. 
In  no  man  is  there  a  plentiftdler  yein  bf  cnnninef  nor  of  a  finer 
kind.  Lynx-eyed  perspicuitj,  inexhatlstible  contrirance,  prompt 
ingenuity,  a  man.  very  dangerous  to  play  with  at  games  of  skiU. 
And  it  is  cunning  regulated  always  by  a  liohle  sense  of  honour  too ; 
instinotively  abhorrent  of  attorneyism,  and  the  swindler  element ; 
a  cunning,  sharp  as  the  vulpine,  yet  always  strictly  human ;  which 
is  rather  Dcaatiful  to.  see.  This  is  one  of  Friednch's  mariLcd  endow- 
ments.' Intelleet  sun-dear,  wholly  practical  (need  not  be  speeiaUy 
deep)  and  enitirely  loyal  to  the  faet  before  it?  this,  if' yon  sudd 
rapidity  and  energr  snob  as  was*  seldom -met  with,  will  iiender  a  nan 
very  dangerous  to  nis  adversary  in  the  game  of  war/'  So*yoo  feel 
that  the  mind  is  changing,  and  that  we  ar^  less  boastfal  of  the  man 
of  a  century,  "  opulent  in  faUities,"  who  managed  ''not  to  be  a  liar 
and  a  charlatan, '  than  we  were ;  though  it  wiU  not  do  to  speak 
quite  openly  of  this  change  of  weather.  In  Chapter  X.  the  Battle 
of  Hoheniriedberg  is  detailed  in  some  vivid  passages.  This  is  "  a 
ho^e  shock  and  clash  of  70,000  against  70,000.  An  enormous 
funoos  simulias  (or  both-at-once,  as  the  Latins  phrase  it)  spreading 
over  ten  square  miles.  Bather  say,  a  wide  congertea  of  akotnc 
simulianeiUea;  all  electric,  playing  madly  into  one  another;  most 
loud,  most  mad ;  the  aspect  of  which  is  smoky,  thundncnn,  abatnuie ; 
the  true  sequences  iA  which  who  shall  unravel ! "  **  Ho%  and  fierce 
on  both  sides ;  charges  of  horse,  shock  after  shock ;  bayonet-^iarges 
of  foot ;  the  great  guns  going  like  Jove's  thunder,  and  nie  continuous 
tearing  storm  of  small  guns,  very  loud  indeed."  **  A  general  element 
of  sulphurous  powder-smoke,  streaked  with  dull  blazes ;  and  death 
and  deatruction  very  high."  "  Prince  ElarFs  loss  is  9,000  dead  and 
wounded*  7,000  prisoners,  ^  cannon,  73  flags  and  standards  ^  the 
Prassian  is  about  6,000  dead  and  wounded."  Ike  details*  Chapter 
XL,  of  *'  the  Camp  of  Chnlm  "  leads  to  a  little  moral  plaloM^y  on 
CariylVa  part,  which  we  extract :— 
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"No  Uog  or  man,  attemptiaic  aojtluDg  oootidenblo  ia  thia  world,  Mod  tKcept 
to  aehieTO  it  ezcopfc  tacitJy  on  theae  iame  ttrzns,  1  will  aohiofo  it  or  die  I  For  tbo 
world,  in  spito  of  ramonrs  to  the  contrarj,  ia  alwaya  oiaah  of  a  bedlam  to  tho 
luit/  (so  far  as  he  may  have  any)  of  ererf  individnal  mao«  A  atriot  pUca, 
tuottemr;  ita  bedlamiama  flowing  by  law^aa  do  alike  the  audden  nnid-delngca,  and 
tbe  stead  J  Atlantic  tidoa,  and  all  tbinga  whataoerer;  a  world  inexorabk  troly  aa 
gxantaUon  itaelf;  and  it  will  behove  70a  to  coafinnt  it  in  a  aimilar  hanio«r,aa  tha 
tadt  baaia  for  wbateYer  wiae  plana  jon  Uj.  In  Friedricli,  from  the  fint  entranoo 
of  him  on  the  etage  of  thingt,  we  have  had  to  reeogniae  thia  prime  qnalitj* 
ia  a  fine  tacit  form,  to  a  complete  degree ;  and  till  hia  laat  exit  we  shall  never  find 
it  wanting.  Tadt,  enoogh  nncooaoiona  almoet  not  to  articulate  itaelf  at  all ;  and 
if  there  ba  laaa  of  piety  than  we  aonld  wiah  in  the  ailence  of  it,  there  ia  at  least  nv 
pUy-aetor  mendaoitj,  or  cant  of  devoutneaay  to  poison  the  high  worth  of  it.  Na 
brater  Htkla  Kgnre  atanda  on  the  earth  at  that  epoch.  Beady,  at  the  due  aeaaos, 
with  hia  mind  ailently  made  np;  able  to  ailfwer  diplOBifltio  Bobinaoo,  Bartenateine, 
aad  tha  weay  i1ea|tnie>  when  ,%ktj  app\y,  *'  If  jon  wlU  withdraw  yoar  anakiah 
■otion%  will  ^oafEataa  SUaaii^  wiU  give  him  back  hia  oM  treat/  af  Berttn  in  aa 
inefragable  ahape,.ha  will  march  home  ;  if  not  he  will  never  march  homa»  but  ba 
carried  thither  dead  rather.    ThAt  ia  hia  intention  if  the  goda  permit.** 

Alter  this  *'  Grand-Duke  Fraaz  ia  elected  Kueer  (13th  Sept.,  1745); 
Friedrieh,  the  eenson  and  forace  being  done,  makea  for  Silesia." 
Chapter  XLL  treats  of  the  Battle  of  Sobr,  another  excellent  battk- 
pieoe  made^illy  intelligible  by  moat  viwid  topogvaphioal  details  and 
plan*  Its  4latei  too,  is  aadked  for  na  by  refeirenoe  to  tite  in'^sion 
of  £dinbBrgh  by  the  rebel  higbkndaw  (26th  Sept.,  1745).  On  the 
Thursday  after  t?hioh  *'the  victory  of  Sohr,  aodible  alnrost  at 
Leipsif^  occurred.  In  Chapter  XLQ.  we  find  that  *^  Saxony  and 
Austria  make  a  surprising  last  attempt/'  which  fails ;  and  hence 
Chapter  XIY.  results,  "the  Battle  of  fesselsdorf,"  at  which, 
long  fierce  fighting,  "  hidden  in  darkness,  the  Saxon  army  ebbed 
ceniiisedly  towards  Dresden,  with  the  lose  of  6,000  prisoners,  and 
3,000  killed  and  woiiuided ;  &  completely  beaten  army.  It  is  the 
last  battle  the  Saxons  fought  as  a  nation,^— or  probably  will  fight* 
Battle  called  of  Kesseldorf,  Wednesday,  16  December,  1746." 

This  "ultimate  persuaaire"  haTing  been  effectual,  we  learn, 
Chapter  XY..  that  after  "  The  Peace  of  Dresden,  Friedrick  does 
march  home." 

*PaflM  of  Dnadsft  ia  aigiwd,  Ghfiafmaa  Day,  1746.  To  jnt,  ffiMa,  witfaont 
Cnthar  tiwflfaeiy  or  trick;  you  wholly  aa  yon  were.  Europe  at  laiy:e,  aa  Fried- 
rich  had  doie,  aaea  the  aky  all  fin  aboat  Draadeo.  Tha  fierce,  big  battlea  done 
egaiaalthiaiiianhaTaoiieaod  aU  of  them  baeooM  bigdcieata.  The  atnooona  ma* 
oi>iiw,tiy«p^  high-hailt  plaaa  oanniogly  deyiaedr-the  ntauat  aam-total  of  what  the 
imperial  and  njal  potenciea  can,  for  the  life  of  them,  do, — beboU  it  baa  all  arBm<* 
bled  down  here  in  load  craab ;  tbe  final  peal  of  it  at  Keeaeladorf ;  and  the  consnm- 
matlon  ia  flame  and  amoke,  conepicnona  over  all  nationa.  Yon  will  let  him  keep 
hia  own  henceforth,  then,  will  you? 

"The  Peace,  we  aaid,  was  signed  an  Chriatmaa  Day.  Kezt  day,  Sunday, 
Fnedriah  attended  aarmon  in  the  Kreoskirche  (Pmteatant  High  Chorch  of  Draadeo), 
attended  opera  wilfaal;  and  on  Monday  morning  had  vaniahed  ont  of  Dreaden,  aa 
■n  Ub  paaple  had  dona  or  were  diligently  doing.  Tneaday  he  duiad  bciefly  at 
^Tf  hawnn  (a  jlatri  tit  nm  knt"  stM).  Trith  Iht  Priasa  af  PraMia,  whoce  it 
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BOW  is;  got  into  his  opsn  carrisfi;*  agMOf  with  tho  said  Prinoe  and  his  oUm 
hrother  FerdiiMnd;  and  drove  swiftlj  Iwoiewaid.  Berlin,  drank  with  Joj,  wss  all 
oat  00  the  straets  waiting.  On  the  heath  of  Brits,  foor  or  five  nules  hitherward 
of  Berlin,  a  body  of  jonng  gentleman  (merchants,  mostly,  who  had  ridden  out  bo 
fiu)  sainted  him  with  'Vivat  Friedrich  der  Grosse'  (Long  live  Frederick  the 
GiitW)  thrioe  over;  as  did,  in  a  less  articulate  manner,  Berlin,  with  one  voice,  on 
his  Arrival  there;  Bnrgher  companies  lining  the  streets;  popnlation  vigoroaslj 
shonting;  pnpHs  of  the  Koln-Gjsmasiom,  with  clerical  and  soliool  fancUooaries  in 
massi  breaking  into  Latin  song. 

" '  Vivst,  vivat  Friedricns  Bex; 

Vivat  Aognstos  ICagnos,  Felix  Pater  patri-ane' 
—and  what  not?    On  reaching  the  portal  of  his  palace  his  Itfajestj  stept  down; 
and,  glancing  round  the  schloss-platz,  and  the  crowded  windows  and  sammeiing 
multitudes,  saluted,  taidng  off  his  hat;  which  produced  such  a  shout,— natnially 
the  loudest  of  all.     And  so  emt  king  into  his  interior." 

And  Book  XY.  ended,  Book  XYI.,  a  record  of  "  the  ten  years  of 

r»ace  " — 1746 — 1766,  begins.  ''  Sans-Sonci  '*  is  the  topic  of  Chapter 
,  *'  which  we  may  translate,  no  bother."  A  passage  on  €^erman 
nationality  (pp.  237—239) ;  we  can  only  commend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  our  readers,  and  pass  on  :— 

There  are  **  thrae  great  heads  of  endeavour  in  this  peaoe-period.  FVrrt,  the 
reform  of  law,  which,  as  above  hinted,  is  now  earnestly  poshed  forward  again,  and 
was  brought  to  what  was  thought  completion  before  long.  With  mneh  ramoar  o( 
applause  from  ooatempcnury  mankind.  .  .  ^SMond^,  there  is  eager  furthering 
of  the  husbandries,  the  oommeroesy  practical  arts, — especially,  at  present,  that  H 
foreign  commerce  and  shipping,  from  the  port  of  Embden;  which  shall  have  due 
notice.  And,  thirdly t  what  must  be  oar  main  topic  here,  there  is  that  of  improviikg 
the  domesticities,  the  household  enjoyments,  such  as  they  were.  .  .  Of  Fried* 
rich's  success  in  his  law  reforms,  in  bis  husbandries,  commerces  and  furtherances, 
conspicuously  great  as  it  was,  there  is  no  possibility  of  makiog  careless  readen 
cognisant  at  this  day.  Only  by  the  great  reeults,— a  Prussia  quadrupled  in  hii 
time  and  the  like — can  studious  resders  convinoe  themselves  in  a  cold  and  merely 
statistic  way.**  .  .  .  *'  Ten  years  of  a  great  kmg's  lift — ^ten  busy  years  too, 
and  nothing  visible  in  tliem  of  main  significance,  but  a  orash  of  anthoPs  quarrels, 
and  the  crowning  visit  of  Voltaire  ?  " 

Tndy,  yes,  reader ;  "  so  it  has  been  ordered." 

So  Chapter  II.  gives  ns  a  "  peep  at  Voltaire  and  his  divine  Emilie 
(by  candlelight)  in  the  tide  of  events."  In  Chapter  in.  the  "  Euro- 
pean War  falls  done ;  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  "  is  signed,  dte.,  and 
*'  poor  M.  de  Voltaire  "  is  shown  to  ns  *'  saddenlj*  become  widower, 
and  flung  out  upon  his  shifts  again  at  his  time  of  life!"  In 
Chapter  IV.  "  Cocceji  finishes  tJie  law  reform :  Friedrich  is  printing 
his  poesies ;"  and  in  Chapter  V.  "  Strangers  of  note  come  to  Berlin 
in  1750,  viz..  Sir  Hanbory  Williams,  Candidatus  Linsenborth  (of 
whom  a  capital  story  is  excellently  told).  Sir  Jonas  Hanway,  Collint, 
&c.,  of  whom  graphic  sketches  are  here  to  be  found."  Cliaptor  VI. 
shows  us  the  "  Berlin  carrousel,  and  Voltaire  visible  there.' 

"  GaiTonsel  has  something  to  do  with  tourneying,  or  the  shadow  of  tourneying. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  supsrb  betailored  running  at  the  ring,  instead  of  behlaek- 
smithed  running  st  one  another.  A  second  milder  edition  of  those  touinameat 
sports  and  dangerous  trials  of  strength  a&d  dexterily,  whioh  wore  so  gmd  a 
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buiMM  ia  the  old  iron  ages.  Of  which,  in  the  fonn  of  carronael  or  otherwiee 
down  almost  to  the  preeent  day,  there  have  been  examples  among  pniesaQt  lorda 
tboogh  now  it  ia  felt  to  have  become  extremely  hollow." 

The  Mauperiuisy  l^oni^:^,  and  Voltaire  controyewy,  on  the  divine 
"Law  of  Thrift,"  or  nature's  use  of  a  minimum  of  power  m  all  it8 
operations,  la  then  told  with  (i^phic  and  satiric  touches,  and  ia 
Chapter  VII.  we  hear  that  "  M.  de  Voltaire  has  a  painful  Jew  faw- 
8uit. '  "  Nowhere  in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence  is  there  a  more 
despicable  thing,  or  a  deeper  inTolyed  in  lies  and  deliriums/'  for 
therein  Voltaire  ia  ahown  up  asr  a  swindler,  a  liar,  and  a  forger. 
'*A  yeiy  bad  adventure  indeed,  unspeakably  the  worst  that  ever 
Voltaire  tried,  who  bad  such  talents  in  the  finance  line.  On  which 
poor  history  is  reall5r  ashamed  to  have  spent  so  much  time,  smooth- 
ing it  into  clearness  in  the  disquiet  and  sorrow  of  her  soul." 

*'  Ost-Friesland  and  the  shipping  interests  occupy  Chapter  VIH. 
^oue  of  much  interest^and  power.  Chapter  Ia.  gives  us  the 
"Second  act  of  the  Voltaire '*  visit  to  Berlin : — "  He  was  not  wisew 
He  had,  if  no  big^  gloomy  devil  in  him  among  the  bright  angels 
that  were  there,  a  multitude  of  ravening  tumultuary  imps  or  little 
devils^  \erj  illckamedi  and  was  lodged,  he  and  his  restless  little 
devils,  in  a  akin  far  too  thin  for  him  and  them.  .  .  He  is  very 
fidgetty,  noisy;  something  of  a  piekthank,  or  a  wheedler;  but 
above  all,  he  is  scorbutic,  dyspeptic;  hag-ridden,  as  soul  seldom 
was;  and  (in' his  oblique  way)  appeaU  to  3?riedricb  and  ji% — not  In 
vain."  And  in  this  chapter  he  is  to  be  seen  **  grating  again  among 
the  bright  planets,  circum-iovial  moous,  in  the  court-firmament." 

"It  must  be  o^ned  the  ting's  French  colony  of  wit^  were  a  sorry 
set  of  ijeople,!'  are  the  opening  woi-ds  of  Chapter  ,X.,  "  Penison, 
newswnter  of  1762,"  and  the  contents  of  the  chapter  amply  prove 
the  assertions.  The  informatiim.  regarding  Friedrich's  daily  Efe  is 
interesting. 

Chapter  XI.  supplies' "third,  act  aa'd  catastrophe  < of.  the  Vol- 
taire visit,"  viz,,  tbe  surreptitious  publication  of  ik  saiiric>  poem 
Akakia,  and  Voltaire's -^lemal  of  complicity  in  ite  issue;  thereon 
Friedrich  qhaarrels  with>  him,  whereon  the  author  drives  off  from 
Beiiin ;  and  Friedrich  and  he»  intending  eo  or  not^  have  seen  one 
another  "for  the  last  time,"  as  we  learn  from  Chapter  XIII., 
entitled  "Of  the  aiP^erpiece,  which. proved  still,  more  tragical." 
"  Voltaire  at  Potsdam  is  a  failure,  then.  Nothing  to  be  made  of 
that;  law  is  reformed;*  Embden  has  its .  shipping-companies ; 
induatry  fioniishes ;  but  as  to  the  Trismegistus  of  the  Muses  coming 
to  our  neartl^-- !"  Chapter  XIII.  brings  us  to  the  "  Eomish  king- 
question  ;  EngHsh  privateer  question,"  and  "  then,  hanging  curiously 
related  to  these  two,  a  third,  or  English-French^Canada  question," 
on  which  last  topto  Chapter  XIV,  treats.  From  page  469  we  quote 
this  glimpse  of  uie  hero  s  character : — 

"  Among  all  the  kings  that  then  were,  or  that  ever  were,  King  Friedrich  distin- 
golthed  himaelf  by  the  grand  human  virtae  (one  of  the  most  important  for  kings 
and  for  men)  of  keeping  well  at  home,*— of  elwaje  minding  his  own  afikirs. 
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These  were,  in  ikot,  the  ooe  thing  he  minded;  and  he  did  that  well  He  wts 
yigilant)  obserrftnt  all  roond,  for  weather  sjmptoms;  thoroiighlj  well-inlSarmed  of 
what  hia  neighhonrs  had  on  hand;  ready-  to  interfere,  generallj  in  some  jndidooe, 
loft  way,  at  anj  moment,  if  his  own  oonntries  or  their  intareats  eama  to  be  eon- 
oemed;  certain  till  then  to  oontinne  a  specnlative  obserrer  merely.  He  had 
Imowledge,  to  an  extent  of  aoenracj  which  often  surprised  his  neighbonrs;  hot 
there  is  no  instanoe  in  which  he  meddled  where  he  had  no  bnttness:  and  few,  I 
believe,  in  which  he  did  not  meddle,  and  to  the  purpose,  when  he  had." 

Chapter  XY .  informB  us  of"  Anti-Prasflian  war-symptoms ;  Fried- 
rieh  risible  for  a  moment."  It  intimates  that  "  toe  third  Silesian 
war — siDce  called  Seven  Years'  War,  thYit  proving  to  be  the  lenf^th 
of  it-*-iB  now  near.  The  heaviest  and  direst  struggle  Friedrich  ever 
had ;  the  greatest  of  all  his  prowesses,  achievements,  and  endurances 
in  this  world." 

Book  XVii.  The  Seven  Years'  War ;  First  Campaign,  1756- 
1767,  begins  with  "  what  Friedrich  had  read  in  the  Menzel  docu- 
ments, which  he  had  got  copied  by  treachery.'*  Chapter  II.  explains 
''  English  diplomacies  abroad  in  prospect  of  a  French  War ; '  and 
in  Chapter  III.  "  French-English  War  breaks  out."  In  Chapter 
rV.  "  Friedrich  puts  a  question  at  Vienna  twice  over." 

**  Those  nnwonted  armaments,  camps  in  Bohmen,  camps  in  Mihren,  and  mili- 
tary movements  and  preparations.  Kling-gr&f  in  to  say,  have  caused  anxiety  in  her 
Majesty's  peaceable  neighbour  of  Prnssia,  who  desires  always  to  continne  in  peace; 
and  who  requests  hereby  a  word  of  assurance  from  her  Majesty,  that  these,  his 
anxieties,  are  groundless." 

He  gets  no  definite  answer,  and  hence,  in  Cha]^ter  Y.,  "  Friedrich 
blockfl^es  the  Saxons  in  Pirna  country."  This  results.  Chapter 
TL,  in  the  "  Battle  of  Lobslitz,"  which  Friedrich  gains,  thou^  in 
Chapter  YII.,  "  the  Saxons  ^et  oat  of  Pima  country  on  dismal 
terms."    Chapter  YIII.  describes  the  winter  in  Dresden : — 

**  Friedrioh's  sudden  campaign,  instead  of  landing  him  in  the  heart  of  the  Aua- 
trian  States,  there  to  propose  peace,  haa  kindled  nearly  all  Korope  into  flemee  el 
rage  against  him — which  will  not  consist  in  words  merely  1  Never  waa  miaao- 
deistsnding  of  a  man  at  a  higher  pitch.  8nch  treatment  of  a  peaceable  iieiglibo«r 
and  a  croinied  head — ^witness  it,  ye  heavens!  and  thou,  earth!  .  •  •  **  In  dboct. 
the  sleeping  world-whirlwinds  are  awakened  against  this  man.  General  danoe  of 
the  furies;  there  go  they  in  the  dusky  element,  these  Eumenidea,  giant-limbed, 
serpent-haired,  slow-pacing,  circling,  torch-in-hand  (aecordbg  to  Schiller),  seat- 
taring  terror  and  madness.  At  least,  in  the  diplomatic  circles  of  mankind;  it 
haply  the  populations  will  follow  suit." 

Of  the  doings  and  preparings  at  Dresden  and  elsewhere,  readers 
will  find  enou^.  They  will  peruse  with  interest  the  king's  letter, 
and  his  meetiz^j^  with  his  mother  t — 

**  *  Adieu,  madame;  adieu,  0  mother! '  said  the  king  In  royal  tinna,  but  with  a 
heart  altogether  human.  May  God  above  Uesa  you,  my  nol  the  old  lady  voald 
reply;  aad  the  two  had  seen  one  another  for  the  last  time;  mother  and  aoa  wwe 
to  meet  no  more  in  this  world." 

These  words  form  '*  the  end  of  Yol.  lY./'  of  which,  *•  the  reader 
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has  alreftdy  been  told,  we  Ixave  formed  an  opinion  lets  fayonrable 
than  those  which  preceded  it.  Yet,  on  looking  over  the  wide 
reaches  of  matter,  apace,  and  time  it  carries  ns,  we  cannot  forbear 
expressing  wonder  at  the  powerful  grasp  which  the  author  holds  of 
all  the  e^menta  of  his  subject,  and  of  the  rivid  and  picturesque 
^reaping  which  he  manages  to  fix  before  the  reader.  Of  the 
brosque  conversationality  of  many  of  the  parts,  of  the  keen  sarcasm, 
which  fleams  like  sheet  lightning  out  of  the  best  passages ;  of  the 
exceedmg  vigour  of  the  language ;  and  of  the  flanhes  of  fine  thought 
which  turn  up  here  and  tjieTe;  as  well  as  of  the  warni-l)eatmg 
British-heartednesB  of  Thomas  Carljle,  we  have  been  unable  to 
Bpeak  with  anything  like  adequacy. 

This  book  cannot  remain  unread.  No  man,  save  its  author,  could 
have  produced  it.  Yet  we  think  there  is  a  subtone  of  disappoint- 
meat,  and  ahnost  of  disgust,  at  the  subject  of  many  parts  or  it ;  as 
if  the  demigods  of  war  and  literature-^f^edrich  and  V  oltaire — ^had 
turned  out  even,  at  last,  as  no  better  than  they  should  have  been, 
and  quite  capable  of  finheroisms.  Though  it  wants  the  dramatic 
interest  and  plotfalneas  of  much  of  the  previous  volumes,  and  is 
rather  of  the  nature  of  an  interlude,  it  demands  perusal ;  and  it 
cannot  fail  to  whet  the  appetite  for  the  volumes  to  come — for  two 
more,  we  presume,  will  oe  required  to  complete  the  orthodox 
quantity — twenty-four  books—  of  this  piose  epic  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  K.  L. 

Plow  Words  an  Health;  addressed  to  Working  People.    By 
John  B&owir,  M.D.    London :  Strahan  and  Cfo. 

This  sixpence-worth  of  advice  consists  of  five  lay  sermons,  and 
contains,  most  genially  expressed,  the  most  requisite  hints  on  how 
to  preserve  heiuth  without  drugs  as  long  as  possible,  and  how  to 
u«e  drugs  and  the  doctors  when  these  become  necessary.  No  person, 
ko?rever  well  informed,  can  read  these  ninety  pages  without  being 
edified ;  and  no  person,  however  ill  informed,  can  fail  to  get  at  the 
meaning  of  this  kindly  doctor.  It  is  neither  a  book  of  quackery — 
in  the  sense  of  incomprehensible  and  technical  gabble — ^nor  is  it  one 
of  quackery  in  the  sense  of  ofiering  some  infallible  cure-all  to  the 
panlio.  It  is  made  up  of  good,  honest,  trustworthy,  considerate, 
and  humane  teaching  on  the  rules  of  health,  and  how  to  attend  to 
tbem.  They  are  monitory  and  admonitory,  but  their  monitions  are 
those  of  a  hearty  friend,  not  of  a  dry-as-dust  pedant.  You  can  feel 
the  verj  throb  of  a  genuine  kindly  heart,  through  the  very  words 
in  which  he  writes ;  and  the  true  religious  earnestness  of  tne  style 
proves  that  anatomy  is  not  an  enemy  to  devotion,  or  physic  a  foe  to 
rigkteouaness  of  life  and  holiness  of  thought,  speech^  ana  behaviour. 
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OUGHT  LIF£  INSURANCE  TO  BE  UNDERTAKEN  BT  GOVERNMENT, 
OR  BE  LEFT  TO  PRIVATE  COMPANIES  I 


Affirxatits 
The  measnre  proposed  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  the  House  of  Commonst  in 
reference  to  "  Life  Assarance,"  seems  to 
me  to  be  one  of  fpreat  ralae,  and  to  be 
calenlated  to  be  rer^  adyantageons  to 
the  class  for  whose  sole  betteJU  the 
scheme  has  been  proposed.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  working  classes  alone 
can  be  in  anywise  affected  bj  the 
plan,  and  after  the  merciless  txpoai 
of  the  *'  fraudulent/*  and  iniquitous 
proceedings  of  manj  of  the  lower 
order  of  the  assurance  and  benefit 
societies  that  still  flourish  in  the  land, 
and  still  continue  to  deceive  the  unsus- 
pecting and  credulous  people  who  trust 
their  hard-earned  savingK  to  the  oare 
of  these  weiUraU^  surely  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  the  GoTernmental 
scheme  must  iirore  a  great  boon  to  all 
who  choose  to  make  use  of  it.  The 
plan  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  compulsory 
treatment.  The  people  may  still,  if 
they  please,  go  to  these  societies  that 
have  been  so  justly  stigmatised  and 
invest  their  money  in  them,  the  effect 
of  the  measure,  will  of  course,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  in  time,  destroy  these  very  ob- 
jectionable concerns,  but  it  will  do  so 
merely  by  offering  to  the  industrious 
and  provident  wcvking  roan,  a  much 
better,  safer,  and  more  desirable  means 
of  investing  his  savings  than  he  would 
obtain  elsewhere.  Let  this  plan  be 
but  rightly  understood  by  the  people, 
and  they  will  hasten  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  and  the  results  of  the  en- 
terprise cannot  be  else  than  good.  Of 
course  the  *'  AnnuiUes  Bill,"  has  roused 
great  opposition  from  those  who  prate 
about  *'  vested  interests/'  and  are  firight- 
eoed  at  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
**  centralisation,"  but  the  course  of  our 
HgisUtioo  for  half  a  oentuy,  has  been 


on  the  whole  for  the  good  of  th»  entire 
community,  and  eontniy  to  **  vested 
interests  "  and  we  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  atop  now,  while  the  dread  of 
**  centralization,"  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
childish  fear.  Had  these  "  assurance  " 
companies  whoee  wdfwre,  is  likely  to 
be  affected  by  Mr.  Oladstone'a  scheme, 
proved  themselveB  worthy  of  support  or 
even  toleration  by  the  oatioo,  no  such 
scheme  would  have  been  ever  proposed, 
it  is  merely  because  the  existing  as- 
surance companies  that  are  patronised 
by  the  poorer  classes,  are  almost  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  so  very  bad  aod 
untrustworthy,  that  any  Goveminental 
competition  is  thought  of.  And  surely 
the  vested  interests  of  firaud  and  **  pecu- 
lation," should  not  be  allowed  to  atand 
In  the  way  of  a  proposal  that  apart 
from  the  interests  of  these  **  babble " 
companies,  must  be  of  great  service  to 
alL  If  all  men  were  just  and  good  and 
all  public  compaoies  also,  there  would 
not  only  be  no  use  for  this  measure,  but 
even  Government  itself  would  be  altoge- 
ther superfluous.  **  Ceotralisatioo,'*  is 
not  desirable  per  se,  quite  the  oontxatr, 
it  is  only  a  means  toward  what  U  desir- 
ai^le,  the  general  good  of  the  people,  it 
a  not  universally  appUcabla,  U  has 
often  done  great  harm,  but  the  effect 
of  it  on  the  other  hand  has  often  been 
to  prevent  great  harm  from  bein^  dooe. 
And  in  case  of  **'  life  Assoranee,"  few 
can  deny  that  the  moderate  application 
of  the  principle  will  prevent  tJM  repi- 
tition  of  the  great  harm  that  has  htm 
done  and  is  still  oontinned  to  be  dons 
by  individual  **  deorit'*— J.  G.  J. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  intradoscd  his 
bill  he  had  no  thought  of  injuring  or 
makmg  rivals  of  the  nomerooa  com- 
panies in  the  conntiy,  as  is  avident 
froma  letter  which  he  wrote  to  tibt  Bev 
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Tfaob  Chrinon  Ftoeh,  ia  which  he  aajs, 
— **  It  is  no  pftrt  of  the  object  of  the 
Crovemment  to  dieplace  or  iojare  sneh 
firieodly  tocietiee.  I  koow  of  nothing 
more  oeefdl,  more  laadable,  more  traly 
English  end  Ghristien,  than  well  consti- 
tatod  friendly  societies.'*  Bat  the  qnes- 
tion  nnder  diecnssion  is  "  Onght  Gor- 
emment  to  grant  lifeinsorances  ?**  We 
answer  in  the  affirmatiTe  and  proceed  to 
addnoeoar  rsaaoos  for  doing  so.  Many  of 
the  fife  inanhmoe  companies  proride  only 
for  these  who  arc  in  eomfertable  cir- 
eunstanese,  entirely  excluding  the  poor 
who  are  by  far  the  majority.  This 
want  has  indnced  a  number  of  com- 
panies to  start  a  scheme  which  wonld 
place  the  granting  of  life  insurance 
within  the  reach  cf  the  poorer  classes. 
This  they  have  done  without  any  capi- 
tal and  consequently  haTe  ''come  to 
j^rief/'  and  iuvoWed  those  whom  they 
were  intended  to  benefit  in  greater  dis- 
tress than  before.  The  bill  proposes  to 
transact  ita  bosineas  through  the  poet- 
office.  There  are  companies  which 
grant  policies  of  assurances  for  £100 
and  take  half  quarterly  premiums,  but 
thtj  cannot  open  offices  in  every  town 
and  Tillage.  Business  is  thus  tran- 
sacted in  public  houses  and  this  leads 
the  members  to  habits  of  wasteful  ex- 
penditure, and  there  are  to  be  found 
plenty  who  would  rather  keep  their 
mooey,  than  place  faith  upon  the  se- 
curity of  such  management.  The 
post-office  scheme  will  effectually  pre- 
▼eot  this  evil.  If  the  Government  can 
show  that  the  bosiness  of  the  ^^t 
office,  via.  the  distribution  of  letters  &c., 
will  not  in  any  way  be  affected.  They 
ve  indeed  conferring  a  blessing.  We 
are  not  aware  that  any  one  will  be 
iojared  by  this  extension  of  the  poot- 
m«8ter'8  duties.  An  objection  brought 
^rward,  and  one  of  great  weight  in  the 
eyes  of  the  opposition  party,  is  that  it 
will  materially  affect  the  various  com- 
panies through  the  country.  This  ob- 
jection ia  cie»rly  answered  in  tbo  open- 
ing of  our  article,  and  still  further 
when  we  reply  that  out  of  a  labonr- 
iag    population  of   24,000,000,  only 


about  2,000,000,  or  one  twelfth,  are  in 
any  way  connected  with  these  societies. 
J.  R.  Boston. 

Nboativk. 
In  maintaining  that  Government 
onghtnot  touodertake  the  business  of  life 
insurance,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared 
to  deny  that  many  and  great  abuses  prs- 
vul  under  the  existing  system.  Neither 
are  we  blind  to  the  probable  success  6f 
the  Government  scheme,  supposing  it 
to  c?me  into  operation.  But  we  con- 
tend that  it  is  baaed  upon  a  wrong 
principle,  and  would  form  a  dacgerous 
precedent.  For  it  is  plain  that  when  a 
Government  proposes  to  take  into  its 
own  hands  busineas  which  has  hitherto 
been  exclusively  conducted  by  private 
citizens,  it  is  in  reality — call  it  by  what 
name  we  may—centralization.  Now 
centralization  preparea  the  way  for  des- 
potism, and  if  it  once  succeeds  in  cast- 
ing its  dark  shadow  over  the  nation,  it 
will  inevitably  blunt  and  deaden  that 
self-reliant  and  enterprising  spirit  which 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  true 
liberty  and  national  progress.  It  will, 
in  very  deed,  reduce  us  to  that  inca- 
pacity for  self-government  which  the 
authors  of  the  scheme  would  appear  to 
implj  we  have  already  sunk  into.  It 
is  also  evident  that  the  Government 
plan  would  have  an  iignrious  effect  in 
another  way,  as  by  depriving  many 
existing  friendly  societies  of  the  most 
profitable  portion  of  their  business,  that 
of  life  insurance,  it  would  proportion- 
ably  lessen  their  ability  to  fulfil  the 
demands  made  on  the  other  and  least 
profitable  part,  that  of  guaranteeing 
weekly  allowances  to  their  members  in 
cases  of  sickness  or  accident  Thus  aa 
a  necessary  consequence,  such  societies 
will,  in  onler  to  maintain  their  exist- 
ence, be  compelled  to  Increase  to  the 
working  man  the  cost  of  insuring  a 
provision  against  seasons  of  illoess  or 
misfortune.  If  it  be  in  the  power  of 
legislative  enactments  to  provide  safe- 
guards against  frauds  and  false  state- 
ments in  connection  with  private  com- 
panies, by  all  me4ns  let  such  remedies 
be  tried ;  but  we  mnal  protest  against 
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Um  Goirerammi  ■■wiiniBg  iaaotism 
which  bdoDg  of  right  to  the 'people,  aad 
the  exercise  of  which  hj  the  people  it 
ooe  of  their  greftteet  and  most  valned 
privileges.— R  P. 

Ceruinly  the  GoTsmment  onght  not 
to  monopolize  anj  oommeroial  aoder- 
taking.  fiat  there  is  no  reison  why 
Government  should  not  compete  with 
private  enterprise,  and  if  sucoessfally, 
■0  mttth  the  better  for  the  pablic  gene- 
rally. The  Government  annuity  bill, 
will,  if  passed,  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
poorer  classed  of  sooietj.bj  enabling  them 
to  obtain  a  perfectly  safe  means  of  life 
assnraoce,  entirely  free  from  the  risks 
of  fraod  sind  mismanagement  attendiog 


priratA  sooittles;  which  is  tl9  chief 
reoommendatioD,  as  it  doea  not  andea- 
vonr  to  compete  with  existing  soaieties 
in  the  way  of  pecuniary  mattera  or 
profits.  That  Government  shoold  have 
th^  sole  right  of  life  assoranoe,  would 
be  very  wrong  policy,  and  aoythiag 
but  advantageonn  to  the  pablic  good 
and  private  enterpriee,  bat  to  be  a  com* 
petitor  vrith  private  companies  would 
stimulste  the  latter  to  greater  exartians 
and  compel  them  to  adopt  a  aouBd 
policy  in  their  bosiness  transactions. 
Competition  has  always  benefited  the 
people,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  beUeve 
bat  what  it  would  do  so  in  lifa 
ances. — ^H. 


C^ie  Jnqttirer. 


QncsTroifB  RRQuiRiKG  Akitwisrs. 

447.  I  am  reAdtng  for  the  LL.B. 
examination  by  the  London  UoiTersity, 
and  the  Principles  of  Legislation  is  one 
of  tbe  subjects.  Will  yon  give  me  a  list 
of  books  bearing  thereon?  The  ex- 
amination is  exceedingly  comprehenBtve 
in  its  nature,  extending  to  every  topic 
that  can  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
legislator's  functions.  One  or  two  of 
the  questions  set  in  previous  year4  will 
show  its  character  :—**  State  the  argu- 
ments for  and  ag^ainst  an  established 
cbnrch,  an  endowed  church,  and  a 
Halaried  church."  **State  arguments 
for  and  against  the  conversion  of  Eng- 
lish poor  rates  into  a  national  rate  on 
all  property."  "  State  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  treating  working  on 
Sunday  as  a  crime.**  **  State  tbe  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  allowing  oiSi- 
dal  persons  to  be  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons."-— Lbz. 

448.  Please  state  the  contents  of 
Boget's  **  Tbesanms  of  English  Words 
and  Phrases."  date  of  the  last  edition, 
its  uses,  and  if  it  is  vrorth  baying? — 

NORVAL. 

449.  What  is  the  allusion  made  by 
Shakspere,  in  the  lines  following  from 
i  Cymbeline,"I.,7?— 


•*  The  cloyed  will 
That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire. 
That  tub  both  filled  and  running." — 

COUH. 

450.  I  was  told,  incidentally^  in  con- 
versation by  a  friend,  while  speaking  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of 
the  women  of  Greece,  that  there  were 
good  grounds  given  in  a  hook  he  had 
read  for  believing  that  Aspasia  wati 
not  a  courtesan,  but  he  couid  neither 
recall  the  r(!>aBons  nor  the  title  ot  the 
book.  Could  any  of  yoar  readers  supplr 
me  with  either? — Phiix>LOouS. 

451.  What  Pope  said,  or  is  reported 
to  have  said,  **  this  fable  of  Jesos 
OhUst  has  been  very  useful  to  us  f"— 
CouN. 

452.  Bjngsley,  in  his  Lecture  on  the 
"Limits  of  Exact  Science  as  Applied  to 
History,"  (p.  60),  says,  "  HbtoTj  jjiv«» 
us  many  examples,  in  which  supersti- 
tion, many  agam  in  which  profligacy, 
have  been  the  patent  came  of  a  nai  ion's 
degradation.**  Will  any  one  passing  over 
the  grammatical  inconaistcnoy,  illa»- 
trate  this  passage  by  articulate  and 
well-known  proofs? — HiftroRiOlTB. 

453.  In  one  of  Shenstooe^s  Letters, 
dated  1746,  he  says,  "  As  for  politioB, 
I  thiale  poets  are  Tories  1^  nature,  sap. 
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posing  them  to  be  by  nutara  poeti." 
Is  tb«r»  «D7  good  reason  for  boldiog 
tbif  opinioii,  or  eoald  it  be  sabotitoted 
bj  aa  ind  action  drawn  from  '*  Tbe 
lAwm  of  the  Poeta?" — HigroRicus. 

454.  What  caoaea  tbe  rain  to  oome 
down  in  drono? — J.  B.  B. 

445.  Coaid  anj  of  your  nnmerona 
oorreapondents  inform  mo  who  is  the 
author  of  the  following? — *'Lectnre 
the  ointte-fonrtb.  Jnly  23,  1611. 
John  iiii.  xua*  L.  The  last  day  we 
b^gma  to  speake  of  tbe  answer,  that 
this  Rnler  retomed  vnto  Christ,  when 
be  had  beene  rebuked  of  him,  and 
charged  with  infidelity:  which  answer 
is  sec  downe  in  this  Terse  I  have  now 
read  unto  jon.  And  in  it  we  obspraed, 
that  ho  neither  denies,  nor  acknow- 
led^eth  the  fanlt  Christ  charged  him 
sod  his  nation  with.  Secondly,  he 
oeithor  shewes  himselfe  trowbled  with 
it,  by  oonfessing  his  infidelity  and  seek- 
ing pardon,  nor  doth  he  ezonse  or  lessen 
it  any  way.  Thirdly,  though  he  es- 
teemed highly  of  Christy  and  connted 
him  a.  Prophet,  yet  seems  he  not  at  all 
to  r^ard,  or  be  moned  one  whit  with 
this  aharpe  reproofe  he  had  recciued 
from  him  •*— W.  H.  B. 

456.  I  heard  a  statement  made 
ncently  by  a  popular  lecturer,  to  the 
effect  that  the  '*  History  of  the  Roman 
Boipire,"  by  lliebuhr,  was  neither 
written  by  himself  nor  printed  under 
his  supervision  ;  but  that  the  whole 
««s  delivered  eztemponineoaaly  without 
notes.  This  seemed  to  me  so  extra- 
ordinary,  that  I  should  like  to  get  good 
authority  for  the  fact.  I  may  have 
misunderstood  the  lecturer,  but  this 
wi9  the  impression  his  sentences  made 
00  my  mind.  Knowing  the  kindlyneHs 
with  which  your  r<'plies  deal  with  the 
>irnorant  asDong  vour  ofterists,  1  am 
induced  to  ask  )»u,  is  this  reltabiy 
authentic  ? — CuKrosiTAS. 

AUSWSSS  TO  QoKsnoifs. 

424.  An  article  mii^ht  be  written  on 
the  title  of  the  supposed  book.  Is  there  a 
geo«ral  conscience  i  n  the  human  race  ?  or 
is  there  just  the  iT^dividnal  conscience? 


Wbewell,  in  his  ''Klamtnts  of  Moral- 
ity,^ speaks  of  a  standard  eonscience 
for  the  guidance  of  the  individual. 
Then,  can  the  eonscience  be  developed? 
If  so,  is  it  not  still  developing?  Tbe 
study  of  conscience  is  comprehended  in 
ethies  or  morals,  or  moral  sentiments. 
G.  W.  C.,to  get  information,  must  study 
Locke,  S.  Clarke,  Adam  Smith  C*  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments  "),Paley,  Bentham, 
James  and  J.  S.  Mill,  Whewell,  even 
Austin's  '*  Province  of  Jurisprudence 
Determined.'*  The  subject  is  con- 
nected with  the  constitution  of  man, 
and  his  nature,  his  history,  socially, 
politically,  and  morally,  and  also  as  he 
has  been  affected  by  revelation. 

425.  The  words  quoted  by  C.  H.  R. 
(p.  71)  will  be  found  in  Charles  Kings- 
l«y's  Lecture  on  **  The  Limits  of  Exact 
Science  as  applied  to  History,"  (p.  59). 

— HiSTORICUS. 

441.  The  Greeks  from  the  earliest 
times  were  in  the  habit  of  marking 
crosses  on  their  cakes.  The  Roman  bun 
**  Quadra**  is  said  to  get  its  name  from 
being  crossed  and  so  having  four  lines 
on  it.  The  loaves  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii  are  similarly  crossed.  In 
Rome,  during  Passion  Week  crossed 
bread  is  given  to  the  poor.  Such  bread 
used  also  to  be  given  in  alms  during; 
Lent  in  England.  "  A  curious  history 
originally  a  heathen  offering;  then 
adopted  by  Christians  who  discovereil 
in  its  distinguishing  token  a  mystical 
meaning  which  it  did  not  bear;  this 
bun  has  travelled  down  from  age  to 
age,  immortalized  by  a  mistake.*'  This 
IS  abridged  from  a  page  and  a  half  on 
the  subject  in  The  Leisure  How  iot 
March  27,  1856 — Gideon  Gbit.bb. 

445.  The  custom  of  prracbing  from 
a  text  began  in  this  country  about  the 
ISth  century.  Before  this  time  the 
cleigy  took  a  certain  portion,  say  a 
chapter,  and  explained  it  verte  by  verse. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  in 
Sacred  History.  Thus  we  read  in 
Neh.  viii.  of  the  law  being  read  and 
expounded.  The  object  was  more  lo 
explain  and  remove  any  difficulties  thry 
might  meet  with  in  reading  Scripture 
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History,  and  gire  the  people  a  clearer 
iBsight  into  tbe  precepts  set  forth,  than 
to  take  a  text  and  divide  it  into  heads 
and  show  its  application,  its  beauty, 
force  of  argument,  &c  Preaching 
from  a  text  was  not  common  among  the 
Jews. — J.  N. 

446.  The  qaestion  asked  hj  yonr 
correspondent  is  one  on  which  there  has 
been  much  con  trovers j.  At  present 
there  are  mines  on  Mount  Lebanon 
which  are  wronght  to  a  small  extent, 
and  snpplj  a  species  of  coal  somewhat 
sulphureous  in  quality.  The  principal 
means  of  fuel  in  ancient  times  was  wood, 
which  was  collected  into  faggots.  But 
some  other  substance  is  intended  in 
ProY.  zxvi.  21 :  **  As  coals  are  to  burn- 
ing coals,  and  wood  to  fire,  so  is  a  con- 
tentious man  to  kindle  strife."  Here 
mineral  coal  is  intended ;  and  is  it  not 
very  probable  that  coal  was  not  un- 
known to  the  people?  I  think  so.  The 
Hebrew  word  translated  means  some- 
thing hlackf  without  giving  us  any  clue 
to  the  substance  itself,  so  that  it  might 
mean  charcoal,  which  woold  seem  to  be 
what  was  intended  with  reference  to  the 
transactions  of  the  priests.  They,  it  is 
sud,  used  coal  in  their  censers;  now 
charcoal  would  not  emit  so  much  smoke 


as  coal,  and,  oooaequently,  would  suit 
their  purpose  better.  This  admittaiice, 
that  probably  coal  here  means  charcoal, 
does  not  in  any  way  weaken  my  as- 
sumption, that  coal,  such  as  we  have 
was  used  by  the  ancients.  In  support 
of  this,  let  me  draw  your  attention  to 
1  Kings  xiv.  6.  How  could  cake  bake 
on  coals  without  being  burnt?  I  men- 
tion this  to  show  that  the  word  coal 
translated  does  not  always  mean  mine- 
ral coal,  but  in  some  instances  I  think 
it  does;  e.g.f  in  the  passage  brooghi 
forward  by  S.  S.  In  the  passage  I 
have  mentioned  in  Kings,  the  word 
coals  means  a  hot  stone,  on  which  it 
was  the  custom  to  bake  bread  and  cakes 
hastily.  Coal  has  recently  been  found 
in  some  parts  of  Palestine;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  when  digging  for  water 
they  must  have  come  upon  coal,  and 
knowing  that  stone,  when  heated,  re- 
tained the  heat  for  a  considerable  time, 
have  tried  the  effects  of  fire  upon  this 
new  substance,  and  thus  led  to  its  use 
for  fuel.  In  some  parts  of  tbe  world 
coal  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  is  it  not  probable  that  in  Palestine, 
which  was  so  abundant  in  everything 
else,  there  might  have  been  coal  fouod 
on  the  surface  also? — J.  B.  B. 


C^ie  ^amirn*  Stdion. 


REPORTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


The  Stoantea  Literary  and  Debating 
Society. — This  Society  issued  early  in 
the  present  year  a  very  attractive  pro- 
gramme of  Lectures  to  be  delivered  in 
the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
South  Wales,  Swansea.  Among  the^e 
were  the  question,  **Is  the  policy  of 
Nonintervention  adopted  by  EogUnd 
worthy  of  its  History,"  by  Dr.  Williams 
FJLS.,  F.L.S.,  &C.;  one  of  those  gentle- 
men among  us  not  less  eminent  for 
soieottfic  and  literary  attainments  than 
by  his  earnest  zeal  for  the  extension  of 


culture  among  the  masses  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  pablic  education; "  Habits, 
its  Uses  and  Abuses,"  by  Ifr.  John 
Wilson,  ediiov  of  The  Cambria  DdV 
Leader**!  "I^mal  Coinage,"  by  Mr. 
J.  F.  Adams;  *"  Milton  and  Sfaakapere,** 
by  Rev.  G.  P.  Evans;  **  Insnranoe,"  by 
Mr.  G.  P.Ivey;  ^^ComnMreo — ha  por- 
suit,  regulation,  and  advantages :" 
*'The  Norman  Invasion,"  by  I&.  E. 
Bowse;  **  Fashion,"  by  Mr.  Bayner; 
**  Ancient  and  Modem  Poetiy,"  by  Mr. 
J.  C  Manning,  hiftseif  a  modem  poet 
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and  editor  of  Ths  Swemtea  JounuUf  in 
whose  colnmns  maoT^  of  his  Terse  con- 
tributions appetr.  To  these  Lectores 
the  admission  is  free,  and  as  a  spedmen 
of  the  prosperoQs  coarse  of  this  asso* 
ei&tion,  we  may  qnote,  in  a  sKghtlj 
abridged  form  from  the  DttHy  Leader^ 
a  notice  of  a  recent  Lectnre,  viz.,  that 
by  Mr.  William  Morris,  on  '^  Nation- 
alities— their  Uses  and  Abuses."  T. 
Williams,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.B.S.»&c.,  occu- 
pied the  chair,  and  the  hall  of  the 
Institution  was  crowded, — showing  the 
interest  the  snbject  elicited.  The  Leo- 
tnre  had  been  postponed  from  March 
9th,  on  acooant  of  the  meeting  (of 
which  I  famished  a  report  last  month) 
of  the  Swansea  Working  Men*s  Insti- 
tute, till  March  30th.  The  Beport  is 
as  follows: — 

**  The  Lecturer  Vegan  bj  showing  the 
importance  of  the  snbject^  not  as  a 
qnestioa  of  fact  merely,  but  as  one  of 
specalation.  He  expressed  his  desire 
to  look  upon  the  subject  as  one  having 
a  wider  range  than  Welshmen  osoally 
gsTe  it.  His  was  a  wider,  deeper,  and 
more  vital  subject  than  that  It  was 
that  of  nationality  as  a  whole — in  life, 
Hteratare,  politics,  race,  government, 
iieeliog,  and  customs.  Nationalities  he 
described  as  a  coIlectiTe  multitude  of 
baman  beings  bound  and  handed  t<^e- 
ther  by  ties  which  were  effective  for 
their  union,  whatever  it  might  be.  He 
entered  into  details  to  prove  that  lan- 
guage did  not  convert  men  into  a  na- 
tionality, as  was  'shown  by  the  various 
nations  speaking  the  German  tongue, 
and  by  the  English  and  Americans 
dmng  the  same,  as  ^ell  as  by  the 
nriety  of  tcmgues  spoken  in  Switzer- 
land. To  literature  the  same  objection 
ap]died,  as  was  seen  in  ancient  Greece, 
where  the  same  litentture  prevailed, 
and  in  modem  Italy,  too,  yet  neither  of 
thew  was  a  single  nation,  though  it 
was  hoped  the  Utter  would  eoon  effect 
its  purposed  nationality.  Sameness  of 
race  was  as  little  effective  in  consti- 
tating  nations,  as  is  seen  in  the  numo- 
rous  nationalities  of  the  great  Sclavonic 
stock  which  peoples  Rossia,  Prussia, 


Poland,  Austria,  Hangary,  Bohemia,  &e. 
In  Britain  and  America,  again,  Goraro- 
mant  could  not  blot  out  nationalities,  or 
weld  them  together;  as  Austria's  un- 
wisldy  empire  proves,  which  has  seven- 
teen nationalities  under  its  power. 
Religion  did  not  make  nationalities,  for 
if  so  the  Popedom  would  be  one  nation, 
and  France  would  he  many,  as,  in  fact, 
Britain  would  be  too.  Customs  would 
not  of  themselves  make  nations.  These 
differed  in  almost  every  province  of 
France,  and  yet  it  was  a  compact  and 
formidable  nation.  A  nation  is  a  mass 
of  men  welded  together  by  circum- 
stances, in  place,  under  approved  govern- 
ment, with  a  noble  history  as  the  ground 
of  fellow-feeling,  with  common  ums 
before  them,  with  ties  of  blood  or  union 
of  sympathies  of  language,  religion, 
customs,  &c.;  all  glorying  in  its  con- 
stant self-respect  in  the  world.  In  no 
nation  did  these  elements  exist  so  purely 
as  in  Wales.  The  noble  history,  the  noble 
language  and  literature  which  they  had 
inheriteid  from  their  Withers,  the  dose 
compactness  of  their  race,  the  purity  of 
their  descent,  the  sameness  of  their 
aims,  and  their  peculiar  position  upon 
the  margin  of  Britannic  civilisation, 
demonstrated  this.  Wales  had  full 
scope  in  all  its  avenues  of  progress,  and 
gained  the  benefit  of  all  its  greatness, 
yet  it  had  no  bondage  to  endure  or 
humiliation  to  suffer.  Nay,  in  these 
points  it  was  superior  to  the  other 
nations  which  form  part  of  Imperial 
Britain.  Wales  was  expressly  neither 
a  province  nor  a  sub-province,  but  a 
distinct  principality,  honoured,  as  no 
other  part  of  the  empire  is,  by  having 
its  own  prince — the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  "uses"  ofnations  were  many.  They 
prevented  mighty  tyrannies,  which,  in 
the  days  of  old,  made  bondsmen  of  the 
majority  of  the  people,  as  in  Nineveh, 
Egypt,  Macedonia,  and  Rome.  They 
formed  centres  for  combined  efforts  and 
for  regulated  enterprise.  They  keep 
the  various  masses  of  men  intent  on 
their  special  business,  afford  them  pro- 
tection in  it,  and  supply  them  with 
ready  access  to  law  and  ccmimerdal 
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riffhtf.    Thfj  make  oommoa  Teotam 
on  and  orer  the  mm  possible,  tad  thwf 
ttcvn  th«  eDergntio  operations  of  the 
Mpirstiooi  of  men  free  ecope.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  ''aboaes"  are  great 
Thej  lead  to  wan,  to  terrible  diplomatio 
espenditore,  to  opposing  tariffs  and  hoa- 
tile  lawa ;    sometimee  to  smuggling, 
often  to  intrigue,  and  alwaja  to  jea- 
lonsies.    Yet  they  seem  to  be  an  ex- 
press neoessitj  for  men,  as  no  single 
Goremment  oonld  erer  rightly  operate 
by  any  oode  of  lavs  in  all  the  Tsrions 
changeeble  climes  of  earth,  or  msintain 
the  Tigonr  of  the  hand  of  jnstioe  in  all 
the  oomers  of  a  nniverse  like  onrs.    ▲ 
nniTersal  Government  would  be  a  mon- 
ftroaity  and  an  impossibility,  and  hence 
he  thought   nationalitiee  an  ezprsss 
ordinance  of  Heaven.     As   regarded 
Wales,  the  ieeturer  believed   it  was 
mors   favourably   situated    than   any 
other  nation  for  maintaining  its  original 
nationality.     It  hsd  a  history  to  be 
prond  o^,  a  language  of  rare  force, 
purity,  and  effectiveness,  a  literature  at 
once  Jone-descended.  wide-spread,  and 
ot  much  worth,  a  raoe  of  acute  mind 
and  mskterly  frame,  a  notable  religions 
seal,  and  a  quenchless  desire  for  the 
riches  of  content,  the  felicity  of  humble 
but  holy  joy.   It  had  no  tyranny  to  fear 
from  Kogland,  and  England  had  no 
treachery  to  fear  from  it     The  ways 
of  wesltb,  honour,  eminence,  and  glory, 
were  open  to  Welsbmen  in  Bngland, 
and  to  Englishmen  in  Wales,  tbe  ooly 
condition  being  that  they  should  have 
ability  end  worth.  The  lecturer  tbon]f(bt 
that  the  Cymry  shonld  widen  the  scope 
of  their  lives,  by  adding  the  Engliiiti 
language,  history,  and   literature,   to 
their  own,  and  contended  that  it  was 
possible  to  be  a  thorough  tueful,  happy, 
honoured,  and  honourable  Welshman, 
generously  enthusiastio  for  everything 
Cymric,  and  yet  6t  to  take  part  in  all 
imperial  rights,  duties,  and  advantages 
—to  be  devotealy  national,  and  yet  not 
to  aacrifice  any  good  to  be  gained  by 
being  a  citizen  of  the  mightiest  im- 
perialism on  the  earth.     [Mr.  Morris 
xtsumed  his  seat  amidst  the  long-con- 


tinued and  ffnthuaiaatle  applaass  oC  a 
respectable  and  intelligent  auditory.] 

The  president,  Dt,  Williams,  then 
addresaed  the  meeting.  He  felt  glad 
that  he  had  the  honour  of  presidbg  on 
that  oocaaion.  The  lecturer  (Mr.Morria) 
was  an  old  and  respected  tradesman  of 
tbe  town,  well  kno«m  aa  an  unouzed 
and  unmitigated  Cymro»  and  u  distic- 
guished  for  his  innate  modesty  as  for 
love  of  literature,  his  taste^  and  dia- 
orimination.  He  sought  not  only  to 
obtain  money,  but  devoted  his  time  to 
studying,  reading,  and  observing.  He 
said  that  the  lecturer  had  drawn  s 
magnificent  picture  of  "  nationalitica," 
and  had  enabled  them  to  draw  the  dis- 
tinction for  themeelvee.  It  was  diffi- 
cnlt  to  select  one  practical  point  Tbe 
first  queetion  he  would  ask  waa,  "  Whst 
is  it  that  makea  ua  Welshmen,  Scotch- 
men, or  Germans?"  (Dr.  Williama  re. 
peated  the  question  in  the  respective  ver- 
nacular languages.)  **  What  is  it  that 
distingniBhes  these  from  other  men,  who 
have  the  same  kind  of  nose  and  eyes 
as  they  (laughter)  ?  He  had  been  io 
many  foreign  ooooiries ;  but  even  whilst 
gazing  at  the  beantiful  scene  of  Vesu- 
vius at  midnight,  could  not  help  think- 
ing  of  the  old  Cymry.  The  English 
language  waa  now  more  widely  spoken 
than  either  of  tbe  Asiatic  langQaicea: 
thus  it  was  evident  that  it  was  not  the 
Eoglish  langnaga  that  bound  English- 
men together,  neither  was  it  the  fonni» 
of  relirion.  Re  instanced  Protestant- 
ism iu  hiijflsnd,  and  fioman  Catholicism 
in  Ireland,  aod  spoke  at  some  length 
to  prove  that  religion  was  totally  in- 
sufficient to  explain  the  bonds  by  which 
th«  nations  were  bound  togethtf.  He 
then  referred  to  tbe  subject  of  literature, 
and  spoke  of  ShaksKpere  as  a  repre- 
sentative man  in  English  literature; 
and  concluded  an  eloquent  address 
amidst  loud  applause. 

An  animated  debate  followed.  Mr. 
W.  Yoratb,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  Living- 
ston, the  Rev.  H.  Thomss,  and  Mr.  E. 
F.  Moses  took  part  in  the  disooaaum. 

Mr.  Morris  replied  at  some  length,  is 
tbe  course  of  which  he  said  he  was 
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hMipffihai  the  Mljaet  lit  liad  ventsred 
to  briog  bflfon  tbem  kad  povaiMd  lo 
mauk  iotarert,  and  had  been  prodaetiTe 
of  ao  mneh  rcfleetioOi  and  so  maoy  able 
eommenta.  T.  D.  B. 


Jarrow  Tcumg  MeiCg  Mutwd  Tm- 
provememt  Soeietg, — On  the  evening  of 
>lareh  18tb,  the  members  of  the  a^re 
society  and  their  friends  met  in  the 
schoolroom  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Choreh,  to  celebrate  with  a  sodal  tea 
party,  their  aeoood  anniversary.  Mr. 
Jaa.  Aitkeo,  the  prssident  of  the 
soQJaiy,  io  the  chair.  After  doinff  jns- 
tiee  to  the  good  things  provided,  the 
chairman  read  letters  of  apology  from 
the  foiiowiag  geatlemeo,  vis.,  F.  C. 
HarafaaU,  Ghas.  Bladen,  Thos.  Pike^ 
the  Bevs.  W.  T.  Philp,  Thoa.  White, 
Geoqdie  Black,  —  Alty,  who  had  been 
invited  to  be  present.  He  stated  that 
Hr.  F.  G.  Manhall,  and  John  Meln- 
tjTv,  had  eaoh  given  »  guinea  to  the 
faoda  of  the  society.  He  then  delivered 
a  speech  ou  the  good  to  be  derived 
£rom  matnal  improvement  societies, 
brief  hot  much  to  the  point.  The 
Mcittaty,  D.  SL  Mttohelson,  trcaanrer, 
Um.  Millar,  and  the  editor  of  Straif 
LeopUf  Hngh  G.  Moir,  respectively 
nrad  nporte  for  the  last  aix  montba. 
These  reporta  showed  that  the  society 
was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the 
pmpert  of  the  Stray  Leaoet,  and  the 
daty  of  the  editor.  These  Sirajf  Leavet 
are  eaaaya  on  any  sulnjects  on  which 
members  choose  to  write,  they  sign  a 
fictitious  name  to  them.  They  are 
sent  In  to  the  editor  and  he  reads  them 
to  the  society  monthly,  so  that  each 
member  ia  enabled  to  critidse  them 
frrely  without  knowing  who  he  is 
eritieiaisg.  Poring  the  session  there 
have  been  debates  on  the  following 
sntjeets,  ^Are  animals  endowed  with 
resson;'  'Are  women  equal  to  men 
iatellectualiy ;' '  la  the  Government  jus- 
tiiiahto  in  not  allowing  rifle-ocrps  to  be 
cstabiiahed  fio  Ireland;' '  la  society  ia- 
praviog^  'Which  alcvatea  man  meat, 


hiahaad  or  his  heart;*  *  Should  a  na 
export  .of  coals  be  allowed;'  and  eosaya 
on  'The    advantages    of   edncation;' 
*  Friendship;' '  The  golden  rule  of  life;* 
'Ironstone  and  iron;*  and  'Idle  read, 
ing;*  have  been  read  during  the  ses- 
sion.    There  have  been  six   lectures 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society  by 
the  following  gentleman,  vis.,  Mr.  Chaa. 
Bladen,  on   'Earnestness;'  Mr.   Thos. 
Pike,  en  *  Past  and  present;'  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Black,   on    'Youth;'    the    Bev. 
Thos.    White,  on   '  The   antiquity  of 
man ;'  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Weir,  on  *  Bea* 
sonhig;'  and  Mr.  S.  6utberiand,on  '  The 
mission  of  the    beautiful;'   Mr.   Jas. 
Sanderson  proposed  the  adoption  of  the 
reports,  which  motion  waa  seconded  and 
nnanimoualy  agreed  to.    It  waa  pr^ 
posed  by  Mr.  Jae  Johnstone,  and  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  P.  Smith,  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  given  to  the  retiring  officees 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  they 
had  carried  on  the  businese  of  the  so* 
ciety  for  the  last  half-year,  which  was 
carried  nnanimoualy.  Songs  were  sung 
by  Bfiasea  Ross,  Hind, Walton,  and  Gow, 
and  Messrs.  Jsa.  Johnstone,  D.  R.  Mit- 
ohelaon,  Jaa.  Sanderson,  Jas.  Stewm-t, 
R.  Boriison,  and  B.  MoVey  Mr.  Mil- 
lar, gave  a  recitation.     A  glee-party 
sung  two  pieces.  May  Day,    and   a 
Canadian  BoAt  Song,  which  was  de- 
servedly applauded.    ThrougW>nt  the 
oonrse  of    the    evening    the    follow. 
ing  members    read    papers,  Mr.    P. 
Smith,   on  'Industry;'   a   G.    Muir, 
on    '  Grumbling;'    P.  McNidder,    on 
'  How  are  yoor  poor  feet;'  Geo.  Gooper, 
on  '  Home;'  Jos.  Johnstone,  on  '  La- 
bour;' Jaa.  Sanderson,  on  '  Improve- 
ment;' and  Jamca  Johnstone,  on  '  To- 
bacco  and   temperance;'    Mr.  Thos. 
WaUace,  gave  a  review  of  the  debatee, 
all  which  were  eagerly  liatened  to  and 
appreciated.    Mr.  R.   Burlisoo,  in  a 
neat  apeeeh  proposed  a  vote  of  thanka 
to  the  ladies,    carried    unanimously. 
Mr.  Mclntyre  made  a  few  appropriate 
remarka  on  the  pepera  which  had  been 
read,  he  urged  the  members  to  oon- 
tiaue  in  the  way  they  had  marked  out 
for  themsalTea.    The  Bar.  J.  G.  Weir, 
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also  made  a  few  nmarki,  and  oompli- 
mentod  the  members  on  the  effidencj 
thej  had  that  night  displajed.    After 


votes  of  thanks  to  the  duufnaa  and 
others,  the  meeting  broke  up,  hafing 
epenta  pleasing  and  profitable  ereobg. 


OB,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTURE. 


Bi7TLjEB*8  Analogy,  Chap.  I.»- 
What  reaaon  hare  we  for  thinking  that 
the  mind,  endowed  with  the  same  capa- 
cities in  kind,  maj  continue  to  exist? 
State  the  presnmptions  for  and  against 
the  belief  that  death  destroys  the  JiTing 
soul  of  man.  If  anj  one  ai^nes  that 
*'  becanse  living  beings  are  compounded, 
they  are  dlTisible,"  what  may  be  replied 
to  the  reasoning?  What  analogy  have 
we  for  a  change  of  state  of  life  not 
being  also  a  termination  to  but  a  con- 
tinnation  of  life? 

pRAOTioiL  Looia  -—  What  are 
names?  Their  uses?  Write  six  names 
gained  from  the  sky,  the  earth,  a  gar- 
den, a  forest,  the  sea,  the  animal 
creation,  thought.  What  relation  do 
tliooghts  and  names  bear  to  each  other? 
What  are  common  namea?  How  are 
they  formed?  Oive  a  list,  with  definl- 
tions,  of  the  ssTeral  classes  of  names. 
What  sort  of  names  are  fnmlshed  to 
us,  respectively,  by  oonseioosness  and 
external  objects,  and  gained  by  inference 
from  them?  Do  "objects  able  to  be 
named  *'  include  all  that  lie  within  the 
limits  of  the  knowable?  If  a  peiMO 
for  the  first  time  saw  a  pigeon,  a  dog,  a 
hen,  a  lion,  a  cow,  a  bear,  a  monkey,  a 
horse,  a  tiger,  and  an  elephant  in  one 
sweep  of  Tision,  how  would  his  mind 
probably  operate  so  as  to  get  at  an  idea 
and  a  name  similsr  in  meaning  to  our 
word,  **  quadruped  "  ?  What  perceptive 
faculties  would  be  employed  in  originn- 
ting  ideas  likely  to  be  expressed  soms- 
wbat  as  follows :  Tiz.— I  see  a  rose ;  I  see 
that  a  rose  is  plucked;  1  see  my  time 
b  wasted ;  I  see  1  have  made  a  mis- 
take; I  see  yoa  do  not  enjoy  that  book; 


I  see  that  you  dn  not  agree  with  me;  I 
see  yon  are  offended  at  me? 

Akithmetio.— How  many  henn  in 
twenty-fire  years?  How  often  will  a 
wheel  Sf  f^.  in  otnmmflRence  turn  in 
12|  miles?  How  many  lbs.  in  137 
tons?  How  many  tons  in  1,797,885 
lbs.?  How  many  francs  (9|d)  in 
£72,875?  How  many  pounds  sterling 
in  7,985,864,278  doUara  (is.  2|d.)? 
How  often  does  a  dock  strike  in  4^ 
years?  How  many  gross  in  fifty  mil- 
lions? How  many  thaJers  (Ss.  l^d.) 
in  2,478,643  guineas?  How  many 
grains  in  7,928  lbs.  of  gdd? 

Fbbhch. — Read,  and  commit  to  me- 
mory in  French,  the  following  paasage; 
then  repeat  it  so  ftequently  as  to  com. 
prebend  iU  aignifioatlon  without  tnns- 
lation  into  English.  Bepetitioa  and 
imitation  are  the  conditions  of  suoesss- 
fal  study. 


Aristote^ 
Aristotle, 


ooosid^rant 
considering 


comme  perdu   tous  lea    moments     de 

hawmper-ddo  two  %  mo-moN^Af  di 

^      lost       all  the   momenta     of 


sa 

sah 

his 


Tie  qui  n'tftaient 
vee  hee  noff-iay 
life    which    were 


employ^ 

iang'phoa-yta 

employed 


an 
so 

in 

pen, 


mangeait 
moii^A-sAei^ 

eat  little, 


point 

pwmgk 

not 

trandl 
labour 


et  dormatt 
Off  dor-waay 
and       aieiii 
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Afia    d«  ne  pu 
Umgk-iore  vmoafigk.  Ah-fingk  ddndpa 
adJl         ]«8s.     In  order       not 

mccomber     %        raccablsmciit 
Mvok-hongk-hr  rah  lach-hab-hyl  memgh 

to  socciimb  to  the     oppreasifoiiMs 
da       sommal,       il      pla9ftit      noe 
ddo    tom^mif&^    eel   plaLsay    ua» 

of         aleep,        he      placed        • 

main      hors    de      mq     lit,     dans 
nuUoffh     hSr   dd    $ongk   lee,    dangk 
band    oatside  of      his    bed,       in 

laqoelle     il  tenait  nne  bonle  d*airain. 
lak-htU  eel  tnaif  toon  hool  da^-raitufh 
which  he  held    a     ball  ofbraaa. 

Le    bmit      faisait    cette  bonle    en 
Luo  hrdo-e   foff'taif    ut    hool  ougk 
The  Bonnd      made     this    ball     in 

tombant    dans     nn       bassin    de 
Umgk'banffh  dangk  toough  has-  tmgn  ddo 
Mtiog       into      a        basin    oftbe 

m^me        m^tal         le        reveUlait, 
BMjfat     may-ta-ye     lod     ru-vajft-yaif 
same  metal     to  him      awoke, 

anssitdt   qa*U  sVtait       endormir. 
Urn- »(^- toe  heel  eay-tay  tenh-dor-meer. 

This  maj  be  more  flnentlj  rendered 
thns,  Tia.,  Aristotle,  regarding  erery 
instant  of  his  life  nnoccnpi^  with 
labonr,  as  kst;  eat  little,  andalept  still 
less.  That  he  might  not  jield  to  the 
weight  of  sleep  he  kept  one  hand,  in 
whkh  there  was  a  ball  of  brass,  outside 
of  his  bed.  The  noise  which  this  ball 
Bade  in- falling  into  a  basin  of  the  same 
metal  awakened  him  immediately  that 
he  had  fallen  asleep. 

Golleot  all  the  nonns  in  this  anecdote, 
arrange  them  according  to  the  methods 
ia  which  they  form  their  plorals;  and 
sdd  to  each  a  fitting  adjective  agreeing 
with  it  in  nnmberand  gender.  Arrange 
ell  the  nonns  of  the  nominatiTe  case 
timber,  all  those  in  ihe  genitive  or 
pesBiTe,  and  all  those  in  the  dative, 
ADgolar  or  plnral^  as  may  happen. 
Give  the  roles  for  the  formation  ef  the 
^wnl  of  aonns,  and  addnoe  as  illnstra- 
tteos  any  noons  in  the  above  passage. 
Wiite  down  the  French  fn  the  foUowing, 


imitating  the  order  of  words  in  the 
lesson : — 

Aristotle,  considering  every  moment 
of  sleep  as  lost. 

Every  moment  of  his  liie  not  spent  in 
sleep. 

The  oppressiveness  of  a  ball  of  brass. 

The  noise  which  Aristotle  made  in 
falling. 

He  pat  in  hand  a  basm  of  brass. 

The  noise  of  a  ball  of  the  same  metal. 

AU  the  labonrs  of  his  life  and  of  his 
hand. 

The  life  and  sleep  of  Aristotle. 

The  life  and  labonrs  of  the  same 
man  [^homme"]* 

He  held  a  basin  and  a  ball  of  brass. 

Aristotle  awoke  as  soon  as  he  was 
asleep. 

Gbrmait.— Write  into  German  cha- 
racters the  following  verses  from  John 
iv.  6,  7:— 

6.  Ks  war  aber  dasselbst  Jakob's 
bronnen.  Da  nan  Jesos  miide  war  von 
der  reise,  setse  er  sich  also  anf  den 
bronnen;  ond  es  war  nm  die  sechste 
stnnde. 

7.  Ba  kommt  ein  well  von  Samaria, 
wasser  so  sohopfen.  Jesos  spricht  zo 
ihr;  Gieb  mir  so  trinken. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  each 
word  in  its  order  as  it  stands  above.  The 
English  order  and  translation  may  be 
compared  in  the  aothorized  version  to 
which  we  refer:— 

There  was  bat  there  of  Jacob  the 
well.  When  now  Jesos  wearied  was 
with  the  joomey  set  himself  also  npon 
the  WflU:  and  it  was  aboot  the  sixth 
hoar. 

Then  comes  a  woman  of  Samaria 
water  to  draw;  Jesos  speaks  to  her; 
Giro  me  to  drink. 

Decline  the  nonns,  brnnnen,  reise, 
etnnde,  weib,  wasser;  and  give  the  rnlei 
by  which  their  genders  are  detennined, 
and  according  to  which  their  cases  are 
inflected. 

Write^  imitating  the  form  and  order 
of  phrase  in  the  above  quotation,  the 
following  in  German. 

A  woman  of  Samaria  set  herself  npon 
the  well. 
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18  the  tiUe  of  a  work  in  the  preie,  from 
the  pen  of  BeT.  W.  Kirkns,  LL.B. 

Tbe  Ber.  T.  S.  Korgate,  who  hae 
already  translated  Homer'B  Odyuejf 
and  BaUle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice  into 
Englieh  blank  Terse,  has  the  lUad  in 
preparation. 

M.  Renao  is  abont  to  publish  the 
Lectures  he  had  prepared  for  his  class, 
but  which  he  has  been  prohibited  from 
delivering. 

**  The  Scientific  Record  "  has  seen  the 
uncertain  glories  of  an  April  daj  :  two 
numbers  have  appeared  and  its  disoon- 
tinoanoe  is  announced. 

David  Page  is  engaged  upon  a  series 
of  books,  to  be  called  "  Handy  Outlines 
of  Useful  knowledge,"  to  be  followed 
afterwards  by  a  series,  to  bear  the  title 
of  the  "  Handy  Library.*' 

Bev.  D.  Thomas,  D.D.,  Editor  of  the 
Homlist,  author  of  "  The  Progress  of 
Being,"  '*The  Crisis  of  Being,**  &c., 
has  in  tbe  press  *'  The  Genina  of  the 
Gospel,"  a  homelitical  commentary  on 
St.  Matthew. 

George  Daniel,  the  D.  G.  of  Dolby 
and  Cumberland's  Theatre,  the  eminent 
book  hunter,  antiquarian,  and  critic, 
author  of  "The  Modem  Dunciad,** 
**  Merrie  Enghmd,**  &c.,  died  April  5th, 
aged  75. 

The  Rev.  J.  le.  Mozley,  Vicar  of  Old 
Shoreham,  has  been  appointed  Bampton 
Lecturer  for  1865. 

Philip  J.  Bailey  (c.  1803),  author 
of  "Festus,"  '*Tbe  Mystic,**  "The 
Age,'*  "  The  Angel  World,**  "  Creative 
Imagination/'  &c.,  has  in  the  press  a 
volume  of  minor  poems. 

Rev.  And.  A.  Bonar  has  in  prepara- 
tion ^  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  ScotUnd. 
from  James  L  to  present  time." 

Kinglake's  "  Crimea**  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  S.  Karcher. 


P.  G.  Forchhammer  (&.  1803),  author 
of  "The  Athenians,** and  ''The  R«te8 
or  the  Laws  and  tbe  Revolutionist,*  has 
just  issued  **  Aristotle  and  his  exoteric 
teachings;*,  and  Albert!  has  published 
"The  question  regarding  the  Spirit 
and  Order  of  'the  Platonic  writings 
illustrated  by  Aristotle.** 

The  first  part  of  Renan*s  **  Mission 
to  Phonecia  **  is  out,  and  a  biography 
of  the  anther  has  just  beeh  published 
by  M.  M>  Carfort  and  Bazouge. 

Prof.  H.  Helmholz,  of  Heidelberg, 
will  publish  his  Lectures  on  *'Tbe 
Natund  Law  of  Conservation  of  En- 
ergy," delivered  at  the  Royal  Wtltu- 
tion.  . 

Mr.  Robert  Bell's  '*AnnoUtadEditioD 
of  the  English  Poets,"  originally  issued 
at  ha1f-a-crown,  are  to  be  reissued  in 
sbilliog  volumes. 

**  Elia-na"  a  volume  of  inedited  pieces 
from  tbe  pen  of  Charles  Lamb  (Eiia)  is 
announced. 

Tbe  committee  of  the  Young  Hen's 
Christian  Association,  London,  have 
refused  to  sanction  the  publication, 
under  their  auspices,  of  the  lecture 
delivered  in  Exeter  Hall,  by  Professor 
Owen,  on  *'  Science  and  Scripiare," 
but  Mr.  Nesbit  is  to  issue  it  in  the 
series  as  usual,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. 

"  What  is  Truth?**  Pilate's  old  ques- 
tion,  has  been  revised  in  a  contorversy 
between  Professor  Kingsley  and  Dr. 
Newman,  the  latter  of  whom  is  said  to 
be  engaged  on  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  by 
tbe  former,  in  which  he  will  probably 
also  touch  np  the  Rev.  F.  Hey  rick 
Kingsley's  friend. 

Dr.  Joseph  Robertsra  is  preparing  a 
collection  of  the  '*  Canons  and  CoanciLi 
of  the  Ancient  Scottish  Church." 
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ABISTOTLE-THE  SCIENCE  OF  NATURE, 

Akong  the  thinkers  of  tlie  ancient  world  Aristotle  lias  long  held 
a  foremost  place.  "  The  science  of  sciences  " — ^Logic—owes  to  him 
its  scientioc  exposition.  The  method  of  Aristotle  has  for  ages 
i^ded  mankind  in  the  art  and  process  of  transforming  common 
knowledge  into  science.  In  the  early  dawn  of  reflectire  thought 
be  first  collected  into  one  well-arranged  whole  the  several  forms  in 
which  men  moulded  experience  into  truth,  tested  their  accuracy, 
and  attested  their  wortu.  With  the  clearest  and  most  rigorous 
critical  faculty  possessed  by  an^r  of  the  sages  of  the  past  he  com- 
bined a  wider  range  of  acquisition  and  a  less  shrinking  industry. 
These  he  unitedly  employed  upon  the  loftiest  problems  presented 
for  decision  to  the  human  soul — "What  is  truth  P — flow  is  it  to  be 
attained? — In  what  will  it  result?  His  unhesitant  mind  thrust 
aside  the  sophistry  of  indolence,  and  swept  along  the  laborious 
coarse  of  his  career  with  persevering  energy  and  unslacking  enthu- 
siasm. To  him  the  universe  did  not  appear  as  a  caterer  to  sense,  a 
mystery  of  beauty,  and  a  puzzle  for  the  will.  It  was  a  volume  of 
bieroglyphics  written  by  some  Mind,  of  which  the  cipher  was  to 
be  discovered  and  the  meanine  read.  The  visible  was  only  the  sign 
of  the  invisible,  and  that  which  seemed,  and  was  too  often  regarded 
as  alone  real,  was  felt  by  him  to  be  only  the  mighty  and  beautifully 
written  symbolism  in  which  the  secret  of  the  gods  was  shadowed 
out  to  men.  Here  were  appearances;  behind  them  lay  truth. 
In  these  the  present  senses  found  high  delight ;  but  from  these 
the  spirit  of  man  was  to  extract  a  luxury  of  life  to  which  the  faint 
dehghts  of  sense  would  seem  as  worthless  as  the  sand  beside  the 
diamond,  mea^e  as  the  tiny  light  of  stars  compared  with  the  rays 
of  the  day-goo,  evanescent  as  the  world-life  of  man  in  contrast  with 
the  soul's  existence  in  the  state  and  fashion  of  its  hereafter. 

19'ature,  that  unceasing  series  of  ever-working  activities  in  which 
we  live  and  move,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  a  part  of  it ;  that 
vast,  various,  and  mysterious  panorama  of  harmonious  yet  conflict- 
uig  agencies ;  that  scheme  of  beauty,  power,  and  constant  evolution 
and  revolution  ;  that  whole  expanse  or  the  wonderful  which  sweeps 
before  the  vision  and  operates  upon  human  thought— Nature,  that 
unliftable  veil  behind  which  the  gods  hide  and  work ;  that  maze  of 
changdesB  changes ;  that  complex  intervolvement  of  phenomena ; 
that  sTstem  of  seemings  behind  which  Being  lurks  and  m  which  we 
-rTature,  the  umyerse  of  visibilities  and  audibilities  and  tangi- 
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bilities,  is  man  to  stand  gazins  on  it  for  eTer,  in  the  long  progren 
of  the  generations,  a  baffled,  hdpless,  and  unsuccessful  inquirer?  or 
is  he  yet  to  win  the  secret  of  science  from  her  P  Ages  had  puzzled 
and  guessed  and  toiled,  but  that  awful,  all-enclosing  sphinx  had  made 
small  sign  of  expounding  her  riddle.  "  The  Inscrutable "  might 
still  be  worn  by  her  as  a  title.  The  intermixed  spheres  of  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  objects  aentained  within  them  problems  in- 
soluble to  the  faculties  of  humanity ;  but  did  they  lie  beyond  the 
possibility '  of  deoipherment  or  diseofieryP  In  this  little  speck  of 
£fe  which  constitutea  AuMe^man  finds  a«per80Dality,  in  which  there 
are  innate,  or  sown  bjsome  power,  potentialities  thai,  stretch  out  of 
'.  him,  ih&t  are  indefimte  if  not  infinite ;  a  faculty  of  aotiyity  which 
rebels  against  the  limits  of  tim^and  spurns  the  bounds  <u  nace, 
but  with  unpassioned  thirst  and  eagerness  seeks  to  counterraU  death 
and  the  grave  in  their  influences  oyer  his  efibrts  and  his  memory. 
Clear,  though  far  down  in  human  consciousness,  are  observable  the 
springs  of  causal  power,  which,  on  being  touched  by  inteUectt 
initiate  effects  unending  in  their  series,  and  these  take  away  from 
man  the  keen  sense  of  his  own  littleness,  snd  incite  him  to  regard 
himself  as  the  master  of  nature,  the  controller  of  results,  the  fruner 
of  his  own,  pathway  in  the  world.  Yet  this  small  speck  of  "Intel- 
lectual Being  "  is  enclosed  in  asheath  of  senses  which  is  snrrounded 
by  a  world  of  far  forth-stretching  actualities.  The  horizon  of 
existence  widens  with  every  exertion  of  sense  and  thought ;  the  idea 
of  bein^  expands  beyond  imagination's  pjower,  and  out-diatances  the 
capacities  of  cahmlation.  With  excursive  and  discursive  onsweep 
it  passes  from  world  to  world,  system  to  itystem,  and  protends  ita 
flight  till,  in  the  intense  vastness  of  s^ace,  it  flags  and  fails  $  then 
passing  firom  the  expansions  of  space  it  journeys  through  the  per- 
plexing stretches  of  time,  and  tries  to  outstrip  the  day  of  creation 
or  outgo  the  hour  of  dissolution — in  both  feeling  and- confessing  its 
impotence  in  the  very  act  of  putting  forth,  exercising,  and  becoming 
conscious  of  its  strength.  Among  all  the  countless  multitudes  of  its 
sensations ;  among  aU  the  innumerable  potentialities  inherent  in  his 
activities-^how  may  man  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  P  Sus- 
pense of  judgment  is  impossible.  Is  there,  then,  any  guidanee 
attainable  through  the  vastoess  snd  the  gloom  into  a  radiant  and 
accessible  temple  where  the  student  of  truth  may  at  once  know  and 
adore  P  If  such  there  is,  give  it  quickly  to  a  yearning  world.  If 
such  there  is  not,  who  will  show  us  any  psssage  thitl^rward,  and 
make  straight  the  paths  for  us  P  Is  philosophy— the  love  of  wisdom 
—inane,  useless,  impossible  P  Are  all  the  ardours  of  the  aoul,  its 
.  ambitions  and  its  efibrts,  iiiefiectual  to  show  or  ^able  man  to  know 
the  truth  P  Is  nature  ever  to  be  elsewhere — ^never  to  be  here,  in 
the  yearning  mind  of  humanity  P  Is  a  Mence  of  nature  poaaibleP 
It  is ;  but  it  is,  only  as  a  consequent  of  &  science  of  thought^  t.  f.tof 
reasoning.  Hence  tne  nrioritv  or  logic  in  the  philosophy  of  Aiistotle. 
Logic  is  the  science  or  thougnt.  Thought  is  the  interpreter  of  na- 
ture.   Ifature  is  tiie  sum  of  objective  realities,  and  the  reiuealer  or 
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n^gfettir  of  tliote  dmner  eisenoes  from  wImms  will  or  work  they 
take  their  iflviBiii.  It  is,  besidM,  the  ezoiter  and  occesioiier  of 
thoai^t.  WmiB  nnii,  thonght  dwelte  andacto.  To  know,  there- 
face,  'tin  hm%o£  thoaght,  tie  to  here  itke  key  to  theeeteneeof 


PkiledifD  'is  ihevmenee'of  WfvstmAton,  md  m  iteslf  the  soienee 
of  eeieoeeB.  The  palpeble  and  dooaite  maUtietof'tiie  oatwwd 
world  are 'Only  knowame  «e  itieiioe,  and  to  man,  bj^systemAtic  ob- 
eerratton  and  veaaoniag— *whieh-  anitedly  eoastiliite  ^philoBophioal 
Teeearoh.  That<a'bod(7  of  doetrme  may  possesa  shape,- unity,  and 
coheteopey,  ttmastbepennaded  br  thoaght  rigofoasly  verified  and 
tested  r  mid  heaca'asoiBnee  by  which  thought  may  beanbfected  to 
definite  and  wellHsoBsiAsied  tests  is  indispMisable'aard  jMrefiminary. 
Sensatkm  tnfoms  man  ikat  a  thing  is,  •ezperieiieefffAtftit  is,  science 
wky  it  is  sad  is  as  it  is,  and  philosophy  wierefore.it  is  or  what  is  its 
final  eause.  All  theaeace  foran  of  tiiought  luioat  thinM ;  bat  logic 
is  thcmght^abont  thoaj^t,  the  soienee* of  intellection.  Iiogb  is  pro- 
dnofeiTe  thought.  Memory  is  Teprodaetive  thoaght ;  both  together 
give  bitfUi  to  SeteBee,  who  is  the  daughter  of  Beason  and  the 
motlirr  of  *the  Arts.  ''Experience  supplies  the  dements  of  all 
scssDee."  ScisBee  eommenees  when,  from  a  number  of  experiences, 
a gSBSndeonoeption  is  formed,  which  w^^ates and  brings  into  one 
these  and  all  similar  cases.  "  Experienoe  is  of  individuus,  science 
of  uniTsrsals."  Metiiod  is  the  pathway  fromnartiottkrs  to  gene- 
rsls,  from  details  to  oksses  of  objs«ts  and  laws  ot  being  or  activittes. 
"  In  all  processes  of  mental  evcdntion,"  says  Coleridge,  "the  objects 
of  tba  senses  most  stimulate  themind,  andthemindnRist,  in  tarn, 
Bsriaaihrte  and  digest  the  food  which  it  thus  reoeires  from  without. 
Method,  therefore,  must  reault  from  the  due /mean,  or  balaace, 
between  our  paaaire  hnprsasions  and  the  mind's'Tsaotion^on  them." 
"  !nie 'first  idea  of  me^od  is  aprogressiye  tranaitton'fTom  one  step 
in  anyoonrae  to- another ;  and  whore  the  word  Method  is  applied 
^vith  leferenoe  to  many  sueh  transitions  in  eonttnuity,  it< necessarily 
impliea  a  principle  of  unity  with  progression.  But  that  which  unites 
and  makes  many  things  one  in  the  mind  of  man  must  be  an  act  of 
the  mind  itself,  a  manifestation  of  inteileet,"— ^a  guiding  logic. 

Logie  shows  us  the  laws  of  thought  in  all  its  methodic  processes, 
in  aU  its  eflbrta  to  initiate  or  follow- a  pathway  from  idea  to  idea. 
Logic* ia,  in  fact,  themethod  of  setestiBc thinkinff.  It- is  the  ba«is 
of  posttire  soienoe.  Experience  impinges  npon  we  intellect  in  its 
passrre  atate,and  rouses  it  into  activity.  'If,  in  its  aetive  and  inves- 
tigating progress,  it  follows  the  right  laws  of  thmkiag,  it  will  arrive 
at  the  truth  ;■  if,  in  haste  or  oarelesaness,  it  poxanes  the  wrong  path- 
way, its  conne  is  towards  error ;  and  honee  Aristotle  agrees  with 
Bacon  in  asserting  that  '*  a  oripj^  in  the  right  way  may  beat  a  racer 
in  the  wtoog  one ;  nay,  ihe  fleeter  the  raoer  is  wlio  has  once  mtsped 
his  way,*  the  tether  he  leares  it  behind ;"  thoughhe  diffined  from  his 
modlfmriTal's  aphorism,  "  Physics  is  the  mother  of  all  the  sciences." 
Logic,  with  Aristotle^  is  the  oentral  ai^d  initiptif  e jsomace^  whence  all 
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other  truth  radiates  to  the  furthest  oiroumferenee  of  philosophie 
thought.  Experience  is  attainablei  but  intransmissible.  Soteziee 
is  both  teachable  and  leamable.  Through  science  the  worth 
of  experience  becomes  knowable.  All  sciences  hare  principles,  and 
each  IB  based  upon  some  special  idea  and  its  relations.  Eiq^enee 
supplies  opinions,  but  science  yields  certainties.  Experience  gires 
occasion  to  ideas,  but  science  furnishes  these  ideas  and  erolres  their 
relations.  The  eyolution  of  ideas  is  the  labour  of  logic.  It  is  an 
antecedent  science,  prior  to  and  distinct  from  physics,  which  is  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  nature,  but  an  interpretation  of  it*  Logic, 
therefore,  holds  the  first  place  among  the  philosophical  sciences  as 
the  pre-requiaite  of  each.  Wisdom  is  systematic  thought  regarding 
nature  and  its  rcTelations,  suggestions,  and  laws.  Thought  on  the 
one  hand,  and  nature  on  the  other,  form  together  the  warp  and  woof 
of  Bcience.  Logic  is  the  marvellous  agency  by  which  the  inex- 
tricable intertwisting  of  experience  and  thought  fashions  itself  into 
the  many-pattern  web  of  the  sciences  of  nature.  To  giro  its  right 
place  to  logic  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  an  accurate  under- 
standing of  the  teachings  of  Anstotle  regarding  physical  science, 
and  this  alone  enables  us  to  see  the  measure  of  actual  truth  he 
reached,  to  comprehend  his  errors  and  their  causes,  but  still  more 
to  learn  from  his  errors  to  avoid  their  causes,  and  to  find  true  results 
issuing  from  our  truth-seeking* 

Aristotle  accepts  experience  as  the  material  of  science,  but  makes 
reason  the  architect.  Sense  yields  a  knowledge  of  particulars  and 
details ;  science  contents  itself  only  with  generals  and  laws.  Liduc- 
tion  converts  experience  into  ideas,  and  logic  educes  from  these 
ideas  laws.  Sensation  excites  perception ;  perception  passes  into 
memory ;  memory  retains  these  perceptions  tiU  comparison  examines 
them,  determines  their  distinctions,  or  fixes  their  resemblances; 
induction  collects  the  materials  which  experience  furnishes ;  judg- 
ment verifies  them ;  reason  colligates  them,  and  brings  out  of  them 
the  se(»«t  of  their  working,  or  their  cause ;  and  thus  sensation  ia 
transmuted  into  science.  Complete  knowledge  is  only  attainable 
after  complete  experience,  completely  verified.  Henoe  Aristotle 
justly  says,  "More  dependence  must  be  placed  on  facts  than 
reasonings,  which  must  agree  with  facts;"  and  gives,  correctly 
enough,  as  a  rule  for  scientific  inquiry,  '*  Let  us  first  oompr^end 
the  facts,  and  then  we  may  seek  for  their  causes."  "  We  must  not 
accept  a  general  nrinciple  from  logic  alone,  we  must  prove  its 
apphcability  to  eacn  fact ;  for  it  is  in  facts  that  we  must  search  for 
general  principles  [or  ideas],  and  these  must  always  agree  with 
[and  be  derived  from]  the  facts."  To  explain  nature  we  must  not 
only  know  it,  but  know  the  reason  of  it.  Science  is  an  explanation 
of  nature.  Explanation,  in  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  is  only  pos- 
sible by  a  process  of  induction  from  particulars  to  generals,  and 
hence,  '*  proof  must  first  lie  in  the  correctness  of  our  induetions," 
and  when  these  generals  have  been  obtained  and  an  infereaoe  is 
made  f^om  these  to  any  new  partieQlan,  proof  lies  in  theoorvaetness 
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of  this  dednetion.  There  is,  bowerer,  a  preliminary  difficulty— all 
knowledge  resti  upon  antecedent  knowledge.  We  see  this  both 
in  indaetkm  and  in.  deduction — of  which  tne  one  reaches  a  con- 
closioa  from  ]^artieular8  already  known,  and  the  other,  starting 
from  a  conclusion  already  known,  arriyes  at  another  lying  a  stage 
befondit. 

These  are  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Aristotelic  logic  in.  its 
connection  with  science  and  the  physical  imiyerse.  We  need  not 
attempt  any  ei^sition  of  the  formal  system  which  goes  by  his  name. 
That,  indeed,  is  only  one  portion  of  the  great  theory  of  thinking 
vhich  Aristotle  worked  out,  and  refers  merely  to  reasoning  as  com* 
mimicable  by  ian^uaffe.  His  theory  of  reasoning  in  the  chambers 
of  iuTcetigation,  m  the  laboratory  of  the  thinking^  mind,  has  not 
reached,  us;  but  there  are  sufficient  indications  m  his  works  to 
prore  that  he  taught,  so  far  as  theory  was  concerned,  not  only  the 
philosophy  of  deduction,  but  of  induction  also, — or,  in  his  own 
vords,  tliat  **  out  of  numerous  particulars  the  unirersal  becomes 
known."  The  idea  of  composing  such  a  work  as  would  instruct 
men  in  the  right  use  of  their  powers  of  observing,  comparing,  ana- 
lyzing, abstracting,  generalizing,  inferring,  and  d^ucing,  was  only  a 
prelimiiiaiT  to  the  attainment  of  a  comprehension  of  tne  complex 
and  Taried.,  recondite  and  abstruse  appearances  of  nature,  and  of 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  true  links  between  causation  and 
power. 

The  language  of  science  is  abstract  and  symbolic.  It  requires 
to  be  such  as  will  isolate  the  activity  of  the  mind,  and  cause  its 
force  to  be  expended  on  one  point.  To  work  the  machinery  of  such 
a  language,  abstract  yet  definite,  ideal  yet  applicable  to  and  expres- 
sive of  realities,  requires  skill ;  and  hence,  as  one  of  his  principal 
aims,  Aristotle  devoted  himself  to  the  construction  of  an  Organon 
of  reasoning  by  language.  Men,  taking  a  part  for  the  whole,  have 
employed  this  logic  of  inference^  as  a  complete  logic  of  research, 
and  have  given  currency  to  the  opinion  that  this  worK  contained  and 
comprised  the  entire  ^ulosophy  of  Aristotle  on  the  method  of 
investigating  nature.  jBut  this  great  man's  system  is  far  less  anti- 
quated than  misunderstood.  He  asserts  that  "  we  gain  certainty 
either  by  syllogism  or  induction"  ("  Analy.  Pr.,"  ii.,  23).  We  learn 
or  acquire  truth  either  by  induction  or  demonstration.  Now  de- 
monstration proceeds  from  generals,  but  induction  from  particulars. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  investi^t^  generals  unless  through 
inductioiu  ''Science  cannot  be  obtamed  from  generals  without 
induction,  nor  induction  unless  through  sensible  observation" 
{"  Analy.  Post,"  i..  18). 

"  It  is  impossible  to  have  scienoe  from,  demonstration  if  a  man 
does  not  know  the  first  principles  or  elements  of  things."  "  It 
is  neeessary  fixr  us  to  know  these  first  things  by  induction ;  for 
perception,  also,  in  this  manner  produces  the  sense  of  the  general 
m  the  mind"  ("Analy.  Post,"  u.,  19).  "Induction  by  means  of 
all  tiie  particulsrs  sliows  that  the  srst  belongs  to  the  middle " 
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("  Am^  Pr;/'  ii»  24)w     '<  Boik  nodw  of  pmof^Ouii  Vy  ^Jkntm 
and  that  by  indootionr-ieaohi  by  moMifl  q&  thingi  k&owrA  befite; 
the  formar  taking  its  aatnwptioBS'from.libaigaDeittl  noliodaai  of  mac^ 
kind,  and  thei  latter  aborvring^  the  getteiAl  t&oogb  the  avidtoae  of  ^ 
tkapttrtionlar"  ("AbmIj.  Post/'  i.,  1). 

Henoe  we  see  that  Ariatotle's  diief  glory  is  not  that  ke  ia  the 
inventor  of  tiie  ayllogiam;  aa-he  ia  oommonlvraiippeaed  to  hav^been. 
'*  His  noUeatr.title,"  saya  G.  BL  Lewea^  *'  la  tbai  of  father  of  the 
indnotiva  methodi  He  fimti  made  maa  anvana  of.  the  panamonnt 
importanee*'o£  faet,  and  taught  them,  to  aeek  expUnalamu  of 
pheDomeD*  on  the  obieetive  method*"  Hia  aoieaoe  ia  obftonily 
an  experienoe»philoBOpiny — a  philoaophy*  gathenad  morar  fipom  tibie 
phenomena  of  aenaatton*  than  traak  utalsactienai;  "for  the 
general  is  manifeat  >  through  manr  paBlteidana^.  and  ia  ▼aloable 
beeftaae  it  roTealaithereaaoB,  on  wkiok  aooonnt  the  knowladga  of 
the  general  thus  gained  is  more  hoaounable  than  thatvgained  by 
sense  and  apprehension"  ("  Analy.  Poat^"  i., 31)..  Plato  maintaiaed 
the  deceptive  naiure  of  the  peroepfnona  of  the  aenpea;  AriaMie 
maintained  the  correetnesa  of  the  rov«latioBa  of  the^  acmaeo»  bnt 
aaeerted  that  therintei^vretatians  we  gaFe  them*  t.  «•,  oup  indnetiTe 
explanatiomH  were  emmeoua.  This  ezaotl^  hita  the  blot  in^  aoientiBc 
thoughti  The  anoeesaiona  of  cansation  arise  from,  or  dapend  upon, 
the  unapparant  rather*  than,  the  i^bviona  and  striking  propertieaof 
matter.  The  senses  of  mankind  cannot  discoyer  them,  the  intellect 
of  man  reqnirea  to  inject «  aymbolio.  idea— a  product  of  the  acien- 
tifio  imagination  into  them;,  and*  this,  ao  far  forth,  «»p^^«nf  and 
colligates  all  the  giyentoiaaa  of  fiurts  towhiohit  refers  andia  applied; 
e.ff,^  farce  in  mechanioSk  statics^  aaid.  dynamioa*  wtahUy  in  iiaiural 
history,  affinity  in  chemistry^  paiariiy  in  electricity,  $moium  in 
astronomy,  &c.  Henoe,  in  tnie  last  resort,  the  scienoe  of  nature 
depends  ou  the  >  science  of  logic,  which  tceata  of  thoslawa  of  thought, 
as  thought,  exppsascd:  orumMEureseed^ 

But  why,  it  may  be  aakeo,  did  Aristotle  not  proceed  to  the 
discovery  of  a  true  i  science  of  nature,  if  his  Tiewa  were,  aa-  is  asaiutniii 
here,  so  cbnrectP  We  reply  that^  ao  far  aa.the  means  of  aoiaiioe 
went  in  hia  day,  he  came  nearer  the  truths  aa  w«  hftfo  it,  than  any 
other  thinker — which  ia»  in  itaelf,  a  strong  proof  of  the  aoenruoy  of 
hia  system;  that  he  was  not. himself  so  mneh. an  original  iurvsti* 
gator  as  a  notable  eneydopsBdist^;  and  that  the  inatrumanta  and 
meana  of  Terificatiou  were  not  within  his  reach*,  ftlisfffratien  of 
phenomena  is,  no  doubt,  a  pnbne  effort  of  philosophic  thought;  but 
obserration  by  the  unaided  senses  iS'UOiw  reoognised  aainadejfuate 
to  the  attainment  of  accurate  and  reliable  data  fot>  scienoe; 
If  in  the  qual^cUwe  obsenratioa-  of  nature  aanae*  ia  defeotiTe, 
how  much  more  inefficient  must,  it  be.  ia  the  jrnon^ila^iva. regis- 
tration of  phenomenal  Oucideaaof  forms^  lineai  nianbenmnag- 
nitudes,  energies,  space,  time^  reouRencat  resiatanoe^  cohaeeacy, 
&c.,  and  all  their  Turioua  possibilitieB,  ara  not  only  far  mora  definite 
in  themaelyea ;  bnt  tha  aacoeasiye  deaanda  of  acienee  hava  produced 


iiiateomenta»iB6aas»  IwRra,  and.^;fbf«H(i0  o£  measivfinumi  andng^- 
tntiMi  of  ^ieli  ArtstoUe  coaid  net  evaoi  liaTe  dremvU    Agaiiv. 
tha  fsvuniA.  4igeBei»t  foB  aidio^.  MAeat  either  ior  coireoting.  its  liar . 
bilitiea 'tcK  .armV'  or  in  exteiuliii^.  iU  noi^  o£  obBervation,  wane 
Qnkiwwiuto  '*tiie  mighty  Stagynte/'    StiU  mora  diuftrooALy  for., 
him,  the  poBBibiliUM.of  iuterBommuniaatiQiK  aod  of  TerificatiAa  were . 
exoetwely  limited  in  hiadaye;  obsefren:  were  few,  reoarda.weare. 
ahnost«  inaeeeasible,  corfeepondeiwe  asxdi  fjcatemal'  fiiriheraaoe  of 
gieatr  eehemefl  were*  unkiM>w«i,  and.  men  interested,  in-  soienee 
were  excefiifcieiial  on  the   earth.      That   Aiaatotle,   even  in.  Ida 
highest  flightsi  ahoidd  often,  err  was  to  ba.  espeeted ;  that  mueb 
now  exploded  is  indudad  in  his  tenets,  wasr*  to  be  anticipated ; 
and.  that  a  great  many  paerile  and  fooiisk.notioDS,  are  to  be 
found  in  bisinhiles^hioal  writings  may  readily  be  admitted.    Bat 
ersn.  after  all.  these  hare  been  seen  (or  even,  if  the  egotisnt  of. 
t}u8.age  requires  it,  laughed  at)^  there  remains.a  large  r^iduum  of 
tme  soienee  ;in!  the  worlw  of  tha  .piq>il  of .  Blato  .and.  the  teacher,  of, 
Akzander; 

Thtt.  lo^  of  Aristotle, «aa  it  has.  eome  down  to  us,  oonsists  of  six 
treatiiea;  bui  the  phjffi€s  of  Aristotle  ooenpiea  twenty-one  traotatesk 

The  objeet  of  pnysics  is  not  the  ohangelesa  and  eTer<-during<  It 
ponaeniB  iteelf  with,  the  aotual  and  the  possildeu  It  is  impossible 
in  our  spaofr  toisupply  any.  adequate  abridgment  of  the  detaila^of 
theie  various  treatises,  or  of  the  vast  and  profound  range  of  thought 
they  endose ;  a  few  indications. only  of  the-  extraordinary  compass 
of  themind.  of  thisrimperial  philosopher,  it^ose  reign  luis  new  for 
two  thousand  two.  hundred  yea»»'  with  but  scanty  iniert0ffna,  held 
ddgnnion  over  soiance  and*  its  votariesy.  are  all  that  we  can  present 
ia  the  hasty  survey  necessary  in  our  pages#  This  is  the  less  need* 
fill,  because  there  has  recently  appeared  upon  this  very  topic ,  a . 
work  of  gneat-valueand  much  interest^  composed  in  a  popular  and 
nsidable  form,  and  with  many  literary  graces,  and  attractions,  firomi 
which  a  pnetliy^fuU,  carreot,  and  impartial  epitome  of  the  opinions 
of  Aristotle  on  scientific  subjects  ma^  bo  aequired.  We  refer  to 
"Aastotla:  a  Chapter  from  the  History <  of  Seienoe,  including 
Ajisiyses.  of  Aristoaes  Scientific.  Writings,"  by  G..H.  Lewes-r^- 
&  wofk  wliioh,  in  a  lively  and  spirited. style,  in  a  dear  and  methodic 
cal  .manner,  in  lucid .  anrangmnentL  and  vivaaiousi expression,  places 
within  the  reach  of  the  merely  English  reader  an  admirable  abstraet- . 
tod  reriew  of  the  scientific  treatises  of  the  g^sat  thinker.  We  differ 
Teiy  mneh  from-.  Mr.  Lewee  in,. his.  definition,  of  seienoe,  in  his 
viswsiof  the<profffiesa  of  philosophy,  and  in  the  interpretation  to  ba 
given  to  many  of  the  theories  of  Anatotle.on  natore,  its  laws,  and 
itft.oparaliona  §  the  book,  however,  is  one  whinb  no  student  of  science 
"-BMiital  ov  i^sioal — will  neglect 'to  read,,  for  it  sfiaskles  with  epi- 
g^ms,  while  it  is  studded  with  precious  gems  of  philosophioal  expo^ 
ntion^end  interpretation. 

Annan^.the  causes  which. have  secured  to  Aristotle  the . position- 
01  uientino  instmetor.  of  the  humanraee,  we  may*  note^the.factvthat* 
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lie  encydopffidized  his  epoch. '  Lord  Booon  has  been  nnjiifi  to  Aiit* 
totle  in  asserting  that,  "  like  a  Tarldsh  despot,  he  thought  he  oonld 
not  reign  seenre  unless  his  bretiiren  were  slain ;"  for  no  ancient 
author  nas  more  scrupulously  quoted,  referred  to,  or  registered  the 
opinions  or  discoveries  of  others  than  Aristotle.  '*  When  Aristotle 
commences  an  inyestigation,  he  is  careful  to  enumerate  what  other 
men  have  said  on  the  subject  and  the  meanings  which  are  attached 
to  certain  words."  He  collects  and  compares  the  various  existing 
opinions  regarding  the  causes  of  the  diversified  objects  with  which 
science  concerns  itself,  to  set  these  in  their  proper  light,  and  to 
extract  from  them  whatever  they  contained  of  worth  or  truth. 
Science,  prior  to  his  day,  was  scattered  and  disjunct ;  the  materials 
of  it,  quarried  by  different  minds  out  of  various  aggregates  of  pheno- 
mena, lav  isolated  and  asunder.  He  became  the  architect  of  science 
and  the  historian  of  philosophy.  His  science  was  founded  on  obser- 
vation^  constructed  of  facts,  planned  by  reason,  cemented  bj^  logic, 
built  up  by  induction  and  demonstration,  and  made  a  habitation  for 
truth.  The  fertUity  of  his  genius  and  the  extent  of  his  erudition  may 
be  best  proved  by  the  mere  quotation  of  the  various  writings  in 
which  he  conveys  to  posterity  his  opinions  on  the  science  of  nature. 

1.  '*  Physical  Lectures,"  in  eight  books,  in  the  first  of  which  he 
explains  and  considers  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors ;  in  the 
second,  defines  and  treats  of  nature,  necessity,  and  chance ;  in  the 
next  three,  presents  an  analysis  of  the  ideas  relating  to  substance ; 
and  in  the  last  three,  of  force  or  motion. 

2.  ''  On  the  Heavens,"  in  four  books,  of  which  the  two  former  are 
occupied  with  dissertaticyis  on  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  circular 
motions ;  and  the  two  latter  supply  us  with  information  regarding 
the  ideas  of  the  ancients  on  the  tour  elements,  and  on  gravity  and 
lightness. 

8.  "On  Generation  and  Decay,"  in  two  books,  containing  a 
strange  compound  of  verbal  subUeties,  metaphysical  hypotiieses,  and 
notices  of  the  properties  of  bodies  in  what  would  now  be  termed  their 
physiological  ana  chemical  relations. 

^  4.  "  On  Meteorology/'  in  four  books.  It  is  occupied  with  an  out- 
line of  the  operations  of  the  elements,  the  changes  effected  in  bodies 
by  heat,  cold,  moisture,  dryness,  &e,,  and  the  causes  of  liquefaction, 
coagulation,  and  fusion,  some  of  the  phenomena  occurring  in  air  and 
water,  &c. 

5.  "  On  the  World,"  the  Cosmos,  which  Proclus,  Soaliger,  Yoss, 
Buhle^  Stahr,  Ac.,  regard  as  spurious ;  Fabricius,  Weisse,  &e.,  con- 
sider genuine,  but  wliich  is  "^now  idmost  universaUy  held  to  be  a 
rroduction  of  a  later  date.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  Stoic 
Chrysii>pus,  but  Spengel  adduces  arguments  against  this  affiliation. 
Simplicius  expressly  asserts  that  Aristotle  wrote  no  separate  tractate 
on  the  subject. 

6.  *'  On  the  Soul,"  in  three  books ;  in  the  first  of  which  we  have  a 
discussion  of  the  opinions  of  previous  thinkers  on  this  topic ;  in  the 
second,  an  exposition  of  the  process  of  cognition  by  ^e  senses ;  and 
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in  the  tiiird,  an  acooant  of  the  uses  of  the  Bonl  as  a  reawminff  amit. 
It  IB  fall  of  acute  oritioiBm  and  profound  Bpeculation  upon  Sie  lawa 
of  life  and  mind. 

7.  ''  Minor  EBBayB  on  FhjBical  Topics/'  eight  in  number,  yiz., 
i.  On  perception  and  its  obieots ;  ii.  On  remembrance  and  recol- 
lection; iii.  On  Bleep  and  waking;  iv.  On  dreams;  y.  On  prophetic 
Tision  in  sleep ;  Ti.  On  length  and  shortness  of  life ;  vii.  On  jouth 
and  age,  on  life  and  death;  viii.  On  respiration — ei^er  supplemen- 
tary essays,  or  fragments  of  larger  produotions  now  lost. 

7.  "Accounts  ofAnimals/' in  ten  books.  These  contain  no  system 
of  zoology,  bat  treat  of  theparts,  the  functions,  the  activities  and 
modes  of  life  of  animals.  Ijiey  are  full  of  statements  of  facts,  such 
as  they  are. 

9.  **  On  the  Parts  of  Animals,"  in  four  books,  a  sort  of  teleological 
anatomy,  in  which  the  ends  or  purposes  of  the  yarious  portions  of 
the  bodies  of  animals  form  the  chief  topics  brought  into  notice. 

10.  "  On  the  MoTement  of  Animals ;  a  small  tract  on  the  causes 
tending  to  excite  to  locomotion  in  living  beings. 

11.  '*  On  the  Locomotion  ofAnimals ;"  a  treatise  on  the  instru- 
ments of  movement  and  their  pliysical  excitants. 

12.  "  On  the  Beproductive  Power  of  Animals,*'  in  five  books ;  an 
exposition  of  embryology,  its  ends,  causes,  and  results.  A  work  of 
wonderful  research  and  speculative  worth,  singularly  acute  and 
prescient. 

13.  "  On  Colours ;"  a  tract  in  which  light  is  regarded  as  an  off- 
shoot of  things,  and  colour  the  radiations  of  the  Burfaoes  of  things. 
Iliis  work  attracted  the  interest  of  Goethe,  and  it  seems  to  have 
formed  a  portion  of  a  larger  treatise  on  Yision,  or  perhaps  on  the 
Senses,  of^a  book  on  whi(3i  subject  the  following  seems  also  to  have 
been  a  fragment. 

14.  "  On  Sound,"  wbioh.  he  explains  as  a  result  of  the  action  of 
the  object  (air)  intervening  between  the  object  giving  forth  the 
sound  and  the  ear. 

16.  "  On  Physiognomies,"  or  the  jud^ent  of  a  man  from  the 
outward  look  he  presents ;  in  which,  as  m  the  prior  analytics,  he 
regards  "  the  external  manners  "  as  "  merely  shadows  of  the  unseen  " 
disposition  of  an  individual. 

16.  "  On  Plants ;"  a  work  scarcely  regarded  as  genuine.  It  is  a 
Greek,  re-translation  from  an  Arabian  version  of  a  Latin  translation 
from  the  original  Greek.  This  work  was  early  lost,  but  from  other 
writings  a  fair  notion  of  Aristotle's  views  on  botany  may  readily  be 
derived.  Scaliger  thought  this  tract  a  cento  or  patchwork  from  the 
other  works  of  the  Sta^rite.  F.  Wimmer,  of  Breslau,  author  of 
'*  Aristotelic  Botany,"  £as  collected  the  fragments. 

17.  ''On  Wonderful  Stories;"  a  book  of  anecdotes,  not  very 
genuine,  and  probably  only  a  lot  of  old  tales,  issued  and  attributed  to 
Aristotle  as  a  taking  name.  It  is  of  no  importance  in  estimating 
his  philosophical  character. 

18.  **  On  Mechanics ;"  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  meoha- 
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nia0».x>« tfau»-Boiaiioc(e of iorae^aodift fair  qiiMiionft> (Mlv«d)r.«oooid-.- 
ing  to  hiAprindplest  ■ 

19.  "  Problems ;"  a  coUeoiion  of  facte  on  medicine,f  joaitfiwnartw,; . 
pMology,  miiaioy  etbiot»  meehanics^  -ph^mAoffft  Aoh  fi^-Mven  m 
all>,  tboaj^  0OI1IO  afiaiarealiiiyi  meMi  DBJ^tiona.in  diflfewnMt  Ibani 
of  emfmanoUk . 

20.  *' On  lodiviMble  Liaes^"  a  matii^iaatirrirtgaH  on«  thia  infinito 
diviaibilitf  ofmatmitaidegy  ^Uh 

21.  "On  tbe>Qiiarfteni  and  Naai0§..«fl,tho.Wiiida9"  a^rafpsent 
firomta  tneatiae  "  On  thetSigna^ofrStorins.'" 

A.seriea  of  writings  on.natvml  hialorj^.aaatomifkaad  mediwiiMS 
aoe  known,  to  be  losU/  SofmsI  works  «a-  matbAmaiioB  are  mo  longer 
extant.  A  work  on  metals,  and  his  Pennine  work  on  plants  are 
both,  wanting  i  and  many,  fioagments*  of  other  wKXJka'ane  •oited  hj 
anoient  wiitecBy  and  in,the'SnaceBsive>oonuBentaaBa  on-  hie  philoao* 
pfaj,  nnder  which  the^aealtofhia  eaidjr  editose^  eatembed  tiie  living, 
thought  of  Asistotle* 

The  mere  pemsal  ofthia^eataloguer  of  boeJM»vti»ptatom  and  fing- 
menta,  ahows  how  wide  was  the  sweep  ofsbheisvetiigatiQiia  made  wf 
the  sage  of  the  Lyceam»  how  anciottsly  he«hqabao£d  suoh.faeta  aa 
were  in  his  daf  attainabloi  ami  how  fulL  oCanggeatiTO  idei^ity  he 
must' have  been»  to  aystematiae  these  facts  rovnd'^rineiplesi  and  to 
expound  doctrines  regarding  the  eansea  and  ends  ofthephenomBiia 
to  which  these  respective  treatises  relate.  An  exhanstiTely  critiflaL 
exposition  of  yiews^so  yarioaBiand  so  yanously  intespnetablat 
cannot  be  expected  by — would  pechaaa  scai^eely  be  palataUe  tor- 
our  readers.  Such  of  them^aa  may  feal<.aniinliereat  in>  the  subjeot 
inolininff  them  to  seek  facthiPP  infiMination  on  thispaitiealar  nortion 
of  the  Stagyriite!s  philosephicaii  wiiiiofi^  will  Eod  material  moai< 
handily  attainable  in  several  of  the  "BridgewaterTreatiflea»"whcva 
cognate  topics  are  tr»atedfwith»  in  general,  leaming  aAdakill,  moiB 
particularly  in  Whe well's  "  Astronomy  andGanerM  Physiea;"  Dr. 
Koget's  "Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology;"  Dr.  W.  Froati'a 


"Chemistry  and  Meteorolcfi^ ;"  Eev^  W:  £irbv*s  "Habita  and 
Instinoto  of  Animals ;"  and.  Dr.  John  Eidd's  "  Physieal  Conditkmi 
of  A£an,!'  in  which  there  is  a  brief  analysis  of  Ariatode'a  "  Hiatom 
of  Animals,"  and  a  comparative  view  of  the  obaervatioBS  of  Attatotift 
aadCarier  ODr  some  pointa  eonneeted  with  the  gpaend  .phvsiolo|^ 
of  animals.  TheAristoteliaoy  physieal  philosophy  fonaa  the-  topie: 
of  a  section  iniDr^  WhewelUs  **  liisteBy  ofthelndaotivB  Seienoeai" 
For  a  fuller  view  still,,  we  refer*  to  that^gqeatiwerit* already  notieed 
by  G.  H.  Lewee^  whose  "point  of  view/'  aaexplaiaed  in-  hia  |KBa- 
fsoe,  is  this,  vin.*  "  loatead'Of  following  the^  usoslopla^of  weaving 
together  various  ptutgce  scattered  through  wid^y  diftbrentworlcs, 
wluoh  thus  presents  aqsuocinet^  syetooMkot  audi  oObm;  false  outline  of 
the  dootrines»  I  have  analyjEcd'the  separaia  tMatiaea^  giveaifae 
dootn&es  precisely  as  Anstofie  gave  them  (iUtiminatitig  thaUf  when 
necessary  and  possible,  from  other  sources),  andhave  nererdiaterted 
tham^intomodeittionBulsd,  nor  eliminated  fhxnth«n4bwBiMentil1 
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OP  uMidecidBl  akawdltiatk  Thiiilatfter it «  point^of  amnaiapoitMnBe. 
MoslirexpaMtio&a  o£  Amtoile'tf  dofltriiiei»)wlieii.ihfi|7.  hav^not  been ' 
diofctttad.  D7  a  spirit  oi  rindiBBt  detvaotion  or  OABynpiihetio  indi£' 
fei«i»ee»  li«re'Oanifiilly  wtpyrwted?  allt  ov  nettely  all,  thefsbBwdilaetv 
and. only  rsftaiaed  what  aeuned  pdaiinfole>  and  oonsiBtant.  Bnt  in 
thia  procedure  their  historical  Bignificance  diaanpeamji  Writing  uft; 
an*  hiatomn^^aot  aa-a  pMrtisan*  I  hare  allowed  the  efaN>ra<.  and'  the 
cmditiea  to^take  their  rightful  place  betide  the  plattaibilitiet' and 
tmillfl,  thna.preeennngk  as  <  far  at  may  bev  tharhittorieal  oolonrin^ 
derived  firoatthe  inheMot  wvahnett  ei  early  tcienoey  and  theindi^* 
dual  iveaknetir  of  Anat«tla»** 

Our  epitome  of  these*  anoient  mommientfl  of  isoiaBtifio  thought 
muat  fail  considerably — if  they  serre^atiallr^-4o»eilubtt  ihaenoydo^ 
padiao>  knowledge  and  the  manreUoiiis  power  of  systematisatioin 
whicththiaJnattipoetesasd,  or  to  affond  any  adequate  indication  of 
the  merits  lof  thw  mighty  niiBd»  who  .gathered  into  himadif  all  the  . 
reaulia  <xf  earlier  obHtrmtiom  and  speenlRtion,  and  '*  so'elaboilited; 
th«m  intoa  oo*ovdi&ate'iystem»"  that  for  two-aBd-twenty^oentoriefrhei ' 
haa  i&eld  the  worid  in  tlmaU  by  his  geneins ;  and  yet  weqoettion  if  it 
ought  to  be  jnttlymade  amenable  to  the  eharge  impUedtor  «zpreeeed 
in  the  foregoiog  extract^  as  being  deetitato  of  "niaiOBteal  signifi- 
cance." It  cannot  be  doubted  that»«into  whatever  extravagance*  of 
detail. on enror  ia.partieolart,  Aristotle,  may  have  been,  led  or  haTe 
fallaB,  hit  general'  theory  and  method  aze^  the  great},  hittorio 
elementa  and  additiont.he  made 'to  hnman  progrees  i  and  henoe.we 
nuaat  ooneiude  that  even  to  know  the  main  Imes  «f  tbeeoetto  thonght 
whioh  gratified,, if  not  satisfied). "  an  intellect  at.oneesO' oompre- 
henaive  and  subde,  patient^  reoeptire^  and  original^"  is  a  great 
gain.  It  is.  certain,  also*  thai  tw  consittenoy  of  the  thecoy  mutt 
have  formed  the  <^ief  item;  of  oontuienition  in  Ariatotle's  mind,  and 
in  the  admiration  accorded  to  him  fhr.  centanea;  and  hence,  that 
the  absnrdsties  which  bulk  oat  jo  largely  on  a  modem's,  eye  were 
concealed  by  the  shadowa  oonaeqneni  on  tb^  gnaat  light  of  thought 
which  Aristotle  threm  over  the  sdenoeof  nature^  Withont fear  of 
miaeonatmotian^.  therefore,  we  shall  pvooeed  to  supply  the  reader  ' 
with  the  tmmunm^v6$$iffia.r6intm — an  ioea-  of  the  top  ttid  benth«-of 
the  philosophy  of  thia  anhiteot  of  scienoe« 

Two  prime  nowersi  develop  themselves  eadyin  the  human,  mind^ 
the  iogieal  ana  the:  sensitive.!  Logic  provides  the  fonms'  or  .moulds 
of  ihenght^  and  sense  fufzushasrthe  matter  placed  within  them'  for 
manipiuationi.  ThO'  internal  laiwa  of  reason  «te  therefore  the  initial . 
element  in  philosophic  thoughtw  Syllogism  yielda  certainties^  in-i 
daetion*  paobabilittes t  unless  syllogiams  operate) upon  inductive 
premises,  when  their  validity  falls  to  bedetorminQd  oy  the  fidelity 
of  their ibottdations.  Ilieseare  the  instruments  of  acienoe. ;  Science 
is.  the  issue  of  thoractivity  of  intellect;;,  it^hasitfwo  divistoas — ^cu* 
lative  and  pmetioalt  Speoidatftve  eoienoeitof  three  orders?— ratKmal» 
mathematEH3al»  and  expeaimenttL 

JUUio^il  9eiene6,  oi>tmetaphysiat>  tveats  of  being  •»  gtnetmlh 
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MathemoHcal  science  oonoerns  itself  with  the  logical  emanationB 
of  the  mind»  magnitude,  form,  number,  quantity,  which  flowing 
from  the  voul  are  applied  to  nature ;  but  which  hare  a  law  and 
coherency  among  themaelTes,  capable  of  being  reduced  to  adence 
when  considered  apart  from  either  the  aoul  itaelf  or  the  matter 
which  excites  them  in  it. 

Experimental  science  concerns  itself  with  the  investigation  of 
natui«,  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  things,  and  the  causes  of  the 
changes  observed  taking  place  in  them  or  their  relations  ;  and  to 
learn  the  properties  and  actions  of  every  species  of  matter,  which 
are,  or  maj  be,  involved  in  the  onflow  of  uie  several  causative  agen- 
cies which  permeate  the  universe — ^the  order  and  sequences  of 
movements,  appearances,  and  events. 

In  his  efforts  after  the  constructive  fashioning  of  a  science  of 
nature,  Aristotle  investigated  the  great  general  pnndples  of  mental 
interpretation  included  under  the  ideas  of  time,  space,  and  motion; 
suggested  the  idea  of  an  internal  conformability  of  parts  to  func- 
tions in  animate  existences,  and  affirmed  the  prollabilitf  of  a  general 
progress  from  the  elements  to  the  noblest  forms  of  organized  being. 
He  passed  in  review,  as  far  as  he  was  capable,  under  careful  inspec- 
tion, the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  life  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  powers  of  the  human  soul. 

"  The  secretary  of  nature,"  as  Suidas  elegantly  calls  Aristotle,  in 
practice,  placed  too  much  dependence  on  lus  logical  tests,  and 
employed  verbal  criticism  as  if  it  had  been  the  thread  of  Aiiadne 
to  give  inlet  to  or  outlet  from  the  labyrinth  of  mystery  in  which 
Nature  encloses  man ;  and  hence  the  accusation  of  usm^  jargon 
sometimes  brought  against  him.  But  to  make  philosophical  uin- 
guaee  explicit  is  a  great  work,  having  important  issues  and  uses, 
and  nence  we  approve  of  his  efforts,  even  ^en  they  lead  us  to  sudi 
definitions  as  follow : — Motion,  the  act  of  power ;  Space,  the  surface 
of  contained  bodies ;  Time,  the  measure  of  motion.  Matter  is,  he 
says,  the  basis  of  all.  All  matter  jpoesesses  form.  Form  is  the 
result  of  the  exertion  of  power.  Change  is  motion.  Motion  is 
finite  and  caused,  and  hence  caused  by  the  Infinite  Cause.  Cause  is 
fourfold,— j^brma/,  as  imparting  essence,  and  making  things  what 
they  are ;  material,  or  substantial,  as  apart  from  its  form ;  mdor 
or  efficient,  i,  e,,  productive  of  change ;  ftnal^  or  that  on  account 
of  which  things  are  what  and  as  they  are.  The  elements  are 
twofold, — earth,  which  is  dense ;  sjidfire,  which  is  elastic.  These 
are  imited  by  two  intermediates,  which  partake  partly  of  the  nature 
of  each  element,  water  and  air.  Form,  privation,  and  matter— -tiie 
four  causes  and  the  elements—are  the  sources  of  the  science  of 
nature.  The  element  of  the  heavens  and  the  imperishable  stars  is 
atker,  and  is  spherical,  active,  living,  and  fixed,  as  to  its  several 
spheres.  It  moves,  as  is  its  nature,  in  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms 
and  motions,  vis.,  the  circle,  round  the  earth,  which  is  itself  a  sphere, 
at  rest,  about  forty  myriads  of  stadia  in  circuit  (about  1,148  miles). 
The  several  motions  and  changes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  arise  from 
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the  openttion  of  warmth,  ooldiie88«  moutnre,  and  dryness  as  forces, 
liiatter  is  diyisible  into  similar  and  diasimilar  parts,  yariouslv  com- 
pounded ;  these  form  organs,  and  or^ns,  differently  arranged,  form 
UYing  beings.  The  perfection  of  livmg  beings  depends  on  the  rela- 
tiye  nnmber  of  their  organs,  which  are  most  numerous  in  the  most 
perfect, — from  roots  and  leares  to  hands  and  brain ;  and  erer  as 
thev  become  more  perfect,  they  are  more  fitted  to  do  and  execute 
eacn  of  the  infinite  forms  of  the  infinitely  diversified  products  of 
anioEiated  nature.  Plant  or  animal  has  its  given  duty,  and  is  fitted 
for  its  accomplishment.  Embryo  and  organ  alike  have  an  aim  in 
their  stractore  which  marks  and  makes  them  what  they  are. 

Being  rises  from  seed  to  soul.  Soul  is  an  energy  or  activity.  It 
is  the  principle  of  organic,  sensitive,  and  intellectual  life.  Organic 
life  has  two  functions — ^nutrition  and  reproduction — and  is  common 
to  all  beings.  Sensitive  life  is  special  m  animals.  Sensations  act 
npon  organs,  each  of  which  is  the  seat  of  an  appetite,  and  form  a 
union  in  an  internal  sense,  which  regulates  them  all.  Intellectual 
life  is  peculiar  to  man.  It  has  two  modes, — -passive,  inasmuch  as  it 
receives  impressions  from  sensible  objects ;  active,  inasmuch  as  it 
makes  impressions  upon  outward  things.  To  it,  also,  there  is 
attached  an  appetite — ^the  desire  for  truth.  It  exerts  itself  theo- 
retically in  surveying  and  knowing  what  exists ;  practically,  in 
considering  what  shomd  or  maj^  be  done  or  avoided.  It  is  not  only 
changed  by  objects  that  lie  without  it,  but  it  also  modifies  that 
which  lies  witnout.  Here  arise  the  practical  sciences — ethics, 
politics,  economics, — ^to  which  hereafter  we  may  torn  our  thoughts. 

Such  is  a  hasty,  train-flashing  glimpse  of  this  great  historic 
thinker's  views  on  nature.  We  nave  touched  only  on  the  matters 
which  supremely  concern  the  after  ages  of  thought.  Besearch 
has  worn  away  from  many  detaik  Sieir  validity,  from  many 
speculations  their  truth,  from  many  suggestions  their  vital  im- 
portance to  further  progress ;  but  no  research  can  take  away  the 
perennial  interest  with  which  thinking  men  view  the  struggles  of  a 
great  soul  to  arrest  for  the  investigation  of  science  the  complex 
streams  of  activity  which  work  throughout  all  nature,  and  learn 
whence  they  come,  what  they  effect,  and  whitherward  they  flow. 
The  grandeur  of  Aristotle's  efforts  and  his  earnestness  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  aims,  are  vouched  for  by  the  extraordinair 
multitude  of  facts  he  gathered  together,  the  singular  care  witn 
which  he  systematized  them,  and  we  marvellous  creative  ideality 
with  which  his  suggestive  faculty  provided  him  with  forms  of  solu- 
tion for  the  problems  of  his  soul.  His  life-labour  even,  though  all 
out-dated,  would  still  entrance  and  fascinate ;  but  when  we  feel 
that  even  now  his  dominion  extends  itself  through  many  forms  of  in- 
vestigation, we  comprehend  the  strange  immortol  vitality  of  a  great 
spirit. 

Aristotle  gave  the  centuries  their  impulse,  and  provided  for  human 
guidance  along  the  lin^s  of  thouffht ;  he  supplied  a  vital  science  to 
man;  he  wrenched  the  sceptre  of  philosophy  from  Imagination,  in 
whose  hands  Plato  had  pliMsed  it,  and  xestcned  it  to  the  Intellect ; 
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.^hehamUaa^tJiB^hf  tit0<wliail  of 'dialMfcie*.  t^rtbaw  «r««tt»'ft<mi>the 
deep  welkof^  truth ;  aiid  heduM'mBt  ^limmng^f^tmee  into  fthe-pm- 
otplee  CKf  things  and  tii6iif|hl»' which  hafl' badttBTondt  m  the  eug- 
mtMa«f'tbvi]jBaMi4ii  alltme^witdomtdf  iBdaetaen  and  Dedxietion. 
^ii9«it  the  tdanm'  of  tfoe*  soianise.  *'3im  wis  the<miad  whieh  threw 
ihe  haam^of  a^igniding  .light  averitha'welteriog  wavea  of  apeeok- 
tu».  Hftiaat  Qpin^tluitf«ithtea^'W«8to  <if^ataf«  the  iNcirof  of 
'ph]]0Bophjr,**'<Iieoic. 

We  eaanotiaToid  marding'ihe^aim'Of  i&itBtatla«8>far-^fnuider 

(and  nobler^laniiukt  4)1  Baaon.    ittSetotle's*  final  end  of  aMemee  was 

tnith ; -Baaosfa,  utility.    ''Man whodeaire*tO'leani/^<aBys Ariatotle, 

"  mnet^fifst  kam  todonbt ;  fbr  aeienoe  is  xMily*  the  eolation  of  doubts  " 

(Metaph., IIL,  1).   '< £ach'SoieniDe>tflkea oegnBaaeeof its onmelaM 

.of  tmths  "  (Bhet,  1.,'7).    *'  The  inie<«nd  legitimate  aim  of  eeienpe," 

isayB.fianoa,  *'  i8'W>:otlier'tlM&  to-eariohonr  liv«8  by  newinrentions 

'.and  difooretiee  "  (For.  Org.,  I.,  ^184).    The  latter  regarda  nan  as  a 

•pider,  under  the^frettedjraie  of  heaven  doing  the  daily  ntilitiee  of 

its  lifi^iand  worhingvoat  its  own<t)b^Mt8  tin  the  nreb'of  ceienee  that 

he  8p]]iB;>'tlw  fbmer  kioka  «pon  tsMmaaa-bee,  roring  over  the 

ibeaateoaB^&<»  of  creation,  rejoioii^i»ttn'the^afr,  amnnff  toheaTsn, 

cvet  folding  bcaiityr  goodiiess,  and  oppavtomty  of  vaefolnaM  upon 

r'the^  earth  and  bom  its  prodaeti. 

To  helieive  in  -tnith/to  yearn  >for  itS'aoqidimneDt,  to  devote  -the 
dagn  of  «  ioil^andifirrief-triediesistenee  to-evolre  from  natare  all 
4iie' troth' tiat  it  4nvohraB  is  'to  be  nol^er  as  a  man  than  to  layit 
aHtde  in  despair,  to  halt  throogh  fear«ofmonf«aoeeiB,  toeeek  it 
tOB^  heeame  ef 'the  good  it  yialda,  ror^to  deny  its  poanbility  and 
(.  utility  to  hnmanity . 

GQieeonceptmn  of  vovndtng the  whole seheme  of  knowledge  into 
/•mntaallr  sagmrtrreoircle  df2tmthr-*<>f  bringing  into  Mieness  the 
oathered  lore  or  naAore,  the  invaatigatione  ittto  thehoman  «ool,  and 
.me-proeesaea  by  whidiit  worha ;  ithe  inquiries  capable  of  being  made 
"^ngarding  nwralB/and  the  gticases  wht^^  mif^t  be  made  eoneeming 
the-ii^odflh^was  indeed  oaewoithy^of  holding  a  phiee  in  the  mind  of 
A  thinker,  lliat  iinstetle'pnraaed  his  reaearobes-  with  a  -flagleBS 
aeal  and  «niinwayering  hopeAiloess,  «midst  great  diseenragements 
landdiffienUaes,  is  honourable  >to>hu  memory >  and  one*  of  the  finest 
elements' in  his  >  fame.  '  There*  is  eomeitbtng  farmore^etriikiog  and 
nsnblime  in  Ariatotle's  fovth-vea^ing  hope  to*  penetrate  ihe-seerets 
•of  lieayen  and  earth  by  Jogic»  than  in  Bacon's  hunserfor  '*p9teer 
over  natoie"  and  the  enlargements  of  the  boondaries  of  man's 
dominion,  or  'in'<the  materialiam  df  Oomte,  and  dn  the  haltiitg  scep- 
ticism of 'Lewes— fwho  hss  too  readily  given -his 'adheaion  to  ike 
acoffing,  anti^phikaophto  atteronee  of  uoethe)-— 

**  What  ihapMt  thoa  here  at  the  world  ?  *tis  shapen  long  ago: 
Tbyilaker  abaped  it.    He  ihoo^bt  it  best  even  so, 
Tb J  lot  is  appottited ;  go^ '  fbllow  its  beet,  ^ 
Tbyiray  Is  hegvo,  tboa  most  •walk  and  not  rest; 
Est  corrow^siid  esve  oasnot  altar  tby  case, 
.  ABljraaDiBg»>aapf«glDgy4MU.iiin  thscitheaMe.*' 
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JLEB  OUE  JaaffiTINQ  BiTKNT  LAW8.{PE0BTOTnrE  OP 

PUBLIC  BEKEETTf 

iJffFIBlCATITB  ASYfCftXr-^m. 

SviKL  a muahm^'ot «faall'k»iiot  kaTo^nit  of ^is brainP  Tbat 
la  the  quMtton  in  tiiia  dabate.    It  ia  jreaeonably  pMBimied  that  a 

Sblic  braiAfit  can  never  asrue  from  a  wiratetwmng ;  that  ia,  from 
9  mcAMkm  ot  the  lindifidiial  irkh  the  intention  of  the  ''-irahlio 
'gaod« '  This  'pnnoiple,  if  any  vo  imaintein  it,  lean'ied  to  its  Ie|^ti- 
mate  eiteBty  wmild  inyohre'  the»ieiaing  of  the-goodi'and.peMeesiflnB 
of  tlie  mere  fortunate  membeisiof  -the  eomnniDitj,  and.  dusbig 
-aeaaoDB  of  dittreis,  approprtating  them  ia  the  pablic  eerviee.  None 
irUl'inainfaiin,  anrely,  that  when  aman^iMa  been  montiis,  yean,  and, 
it  may  ''be,  Hie  greater  povtion  of  hs  lifev  sateaUng  a  machine,  that 
eo  eoon^as'-perMted  me  pabHc  shonld  have  the  benefit,  and  Ahe 
mtentor  mre  onlywith  thme  wko  hove'neitber  nsenetrly' nor  lain 
mraketo  acheme  and  pkn  its  tonttnaation.  '* Delta"  itays,  "It 
maet  not  for  one  'moment  be  aappoaed  'that  we  wovld  obiect  to  .all 
protection  of  the  inrentor  and  the  aaeof  hia  inTention.  We  think 
this  ia  poaatble  with  the  least  degvee  of  infiringement  of  the  pnin- 
eiplea  of  fne  trade/*  We  ear  tluit  it  is  not  a  question  'df  •  ob;€oiion 
bat  a  queeton  c^  riyhtt  that  tne  inventor  ahonld  hare  hia  inTention 
pKtytected,  jnat  «B  mnehas-the  law  ptoteetahia  honae,  and  aaakeait 
a  fsaatie  aamd  to  him  and  hia  Hunily.  It  iaoiota  queation  of  free 
trade  or  reatricted  trade  in  any^aenae,  and  doea  not  enter  into  the 
laws  of  poMtieal  eoooomy.  Ithaa  io  do  with  a  man'a  private  pro- 
periT^i-^jwataaithaa  to  do  with  a  field  of  potatoea,  which  ia  private 
property ;  and  whieh  any  one  removing  withoiiit  the  conaent  of  the 
owner,  lenders  himself  liable  to  be  nreaecated  for  felony.  The 
rifpat  which  aonstitutea  ownarahip  in'/fehepotatoeaia  not  .greater,  aa 
not  so  "great,  aa  tbat  which  eonatttntea  ownerahip  in  an  invention ; 
and  he  Ihat  ateala  from  liieinvcntcBr  hia  inTention  eommita  a  crime 
not  leaa  than  the  man  who  deliberatdhr  puta  hia  band  into  aaother 
man's  pocket  and  parloina  hia  gold.  Tviuit  haa  the  qoeation  of  fvee 
trade,  llien,  in  any  ewnae,  to  do  with  inventiona  whidk  proceed  from 
the^^rieofe  and  not  lite  publie  brain  P  He  who  demands  free  trade 
in-  mTcntiona  aan  quote  'preeiaely  the  defenee  which  aerrea^.tike 
Fxee  BrotbeiB  of  Spain,  the  freebootera  of  Fxmee,  and  the  boah- 
raogers  of  America. 

^t  we  are/not  left  without -^an  iaatanee  of  how  free'tnde.in 
inTentiona  woidd  work,— '^wouH  work  for  othera,^  and  leam  vthe 
inTentcnr  himself  'with  little  or  no  profit  in  his  invention.    The 
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inyentor  of  the  "  mule/'  whose  monument  the  inhabitantB  of  Bolton 
have  recently  "  set  np/'  as  if  that  "  stone"  could  atone  for  poeitire 
oruel^  to  the  man  who  had  enriched  not  onl^  the  cotton  district 
but  England  and  the  world  with  his  invention.    When  Samuel 
Crompton  was  in  his  twenty-first  year  he  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  his  "  mole,"  which  took  him  the  next  five  years  to  perfect. 
He  says,  "  The  next  fire  years  had  this  addition  to  my  labour  as  a 
wearer,  occasioned  by  the  imperfect  state  of  cotton-shinning,  viz., 
a  continual  endeavour  to  realize  a  more  perfect  principle  of  spin- 
ning ;  and  though  often  baffled,  I  as  often  renewed  the  attempt,  at 
the  expense  of  every  shilling  I  had  in  the  world."    Crompton  could 
onl^  work  on  his  machine  at  over-hours,  often  &r  into  the  night, 
which  caused  reports  of  the  house,  in  which  he  and  his  mother 
dwelt,  to  be  haunted.    No  doubt  it  was,  but  it  was  with  Samuel's 
untiring,  restless  spirit.    His  only  tools  were  a  few,  sacredly  pre- 
served by  his  mother,  once  the  property  of  his  father,  and  now 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  with  them  he  had  constructed  a 
church  organ.    In  order  to  obtain  some  other  needed  tools,  Samuel 
frec^uently  hired  himself  to  the  manager  of  the  Bolton  Tkeatre, 
takmg  his  place  in  the  orchestra,  in  company  with  his  violin,  whidi 
had  been  made  by  himself,   for  which  service  he  received  one 
shilling  and  Bix})ence  per  night.    When  Crompton  was  on  the  eve 
of  completing  his  machine,  the  Blackburn  sninners  were  excited  to 
riot  against  machinery,  which  they  were  told  would  destroy  their 
means  of  living.    Dunng  this  outbreak  the  **  mule"  had  to  be  taken 
to  pieces  and  concealed.    In  the  course  of  the  year,  however,  the 
machine  was  complete ;  yam  was  spun  upon  it,  which  was  nvina- 
factured  into  muslins  of  a  rery  fine  aescription.    The  manufactureia 
were  astonished  at  the  fineness  and  firmness  of  the  yam  Crompton 
produced.    He  was  then  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age ;  but  his 
invention,  from  the  hour  of  its  completion,  had  altered  the  entire 
system  of  cotton  manufacture.    It  was  now  seen  that  the  much- 
coveted  India  muslins  could  be  made  at  home.    The  cotton  manu- 
facturers were  only  too  anxious,  therefore,  to  penetrate  Samuel's 
secret.    He,  on  the  other  hand,  was  equally  solicitous  to  keep  his 
invention  to  himself.    All  sorts  of  stratagems  were  resorted  to,  to 
obtain  admission  to  the  house.    Samuel  had  to  erect  a  screen  before 
his  window,  which  frequently  had  three  or  four  face's  "  peeping  in." 
One  man,  more  determined  than  the  rest,  secreted  himself  for 
some  days  in  the  cock-loft,  watching  Samuel  through  a  gimlet-kole 
pierced  through  the  ceiling.    Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
impossible  long  to  retain  the  secret  of  the  machine.  ^  Speaking  of 
this  period,  Samuel  said,  **  During  this  time  I  married,  and  com* 
menced  spinner.    But  a  few  monuis  reduced  me  to  the  cruel  neces- 
sity either  of  destroying  my  machine  altogether,  or  giving  it  up  to 
the  public.    To  destroy  it  I  could  not  think  of;  to  give  np  that  for 
which  I  had  laboured  so  long  was  cmeL    I  had  no  paUM,  nor^  ike 
means  of  purcheLsing  one.    In  preference  to  destroying,  I  gave  it  to 
the  public."    He  trusted  to  the  manufkcturers  to  remunerate  hisu 
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They  dsd,  indeed,  dnm  up  aa  aipreemeiit  wkioh  ran  tktoi  ^— "^  We, 
whose  names  are  hereunto  eabacribed,  hare  agreed  to'gire,  and  do 
hereby  promise  to  pay,  unto  Samuel  Orompton,  at  the  Hall-in»the>' 
WoodL  near  Bolton,  the  -sereBal  Bums  opposite  to  our  xramee,  aa  a 
reward  for  his  improrements  in  Bpuming.    SeToral  of  the  prinoipal 
tmdeemen  in  Manchester,  Bolton,  &o.,  hkYinf^  seen  his  new  machine, 
approre  of  it,  and  are  of  opinion  that  it  woiild  be  of  the  greatest 
pablio  utility  to  make  it  generally  known  ;  to  which  end  a  contri* 
batio&  is  desired  from  every  weU-wisher  of  trade."    One  auth^ty 
saya  that  Samuel  reeeived  £50;  another  sajrs  £106.    Orompton 
said  Itjaiaelf,  "I  reoeived aa iwMh  by  way  of  subacription  as  built 
me  A  new  maehine  with  only  four  apindles  more  than  the  one  I  had 
giyen  up, — ^the  old  one  haTing  forty-eight,  the  new  one  fifty-two 
spindlea."    Bat,  most  wretched' to  relate,  ef  en  the  miserable  sums 
appended  to  the  list  were  withheld  in  many  inatanceB  when  Gromp^n 
appiiad  for  them.    He  wrote : — "  At  last  I  oonsented,  in  hope  of  a 
generous  and  liberal  subscription.    The  consequenee  was,  that  from 
many  subsoribers,  who  wouUL  not  par  tibe  sum  they  had  set  opposite 
their  names  when  I  applied  to  Ihem  for  it,  I  got  nothing  but  abuauw 
language,  giren  to  me  to  drire  me  from  them,  iokieht9a9easU^don«t 
far  I  newGt  till  then  could  think  it  possible  that  any  men  (in  «u(di 
aitofttians  of  life  and  oircumstanoee)  could  pretend  one  thing  and 
aet  direotly  opposite.    I  then  found  it  was  possible,  haring  had 
proof  positire."    Having  dius  esperienood  the  generoM  treatmenA 
of  the  men  who  were  making  .fortunes  out  of  his  inYention,.Samiid 
tamed  his  attentton  to  manufacturing,  ttustuig  to  obtain  the  suo^ 
cesa  of  his  neighbours.    B«t  in  this  hope  he  was  doomed  to  be 
dniqiipoinked.    No  sooner  did  he  teach  any  new  hands  the  use  of 
the  maohine  than  they  were  brUied  by  the  manufaoturers  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  leare  him.    Orompton  thus  records  this  additional 
iDJ[afltice :--"  I  pushed  on,  intending  to  haye  a  ^ood  share  in  the 
spmning  line,  yet  I  found  there  was  an  evil  which  I  had  not  fori&- 
se«si,  and  of  mneh  greater  magnxtad«  than  giving  up  the  marine, 
viz.,  that  I  must  always  be  teaching  green  hands,  employ  none,  or 
quit  the  eountry»it  being  believed,  that  if  I  taught  them  they  knew 
their  business  w^.    So  that  for  years  I  had  no  choice  l«fc  but  to 
give  up  spinning  or  qutt  my  native  knd.    I  cut  up  mi/  spinning 
maekine  fin*  other  pwrpases"    He,  on  another  occaaion,  feeling 
acutely  the  injustice  wnioh  had  been  done  him,  seized  his  axe  and 
brdke  his  carding  maehine  in  pieoes,  saying,  "  They  shall  not  have 
this  too." 

In  1811  Crompton  ecmmiesieed  collecting  information  relative  to 
the  reaults  of  his  invention.  He  found  tlmt  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  there  were  between  four  and  five  millions  of  mule 
spindles  in  use ;  two-thirds  of  the  steam  power  then  employed  in 
ootton  spinning  was  employed  to  turn  the  *'  mules."  The  value  of 
the  buildingi  and  macninery  employed  in  Samud's  invention  was 
oomputad  at  between  three  and  four  millions  sterling ;  and,  as  a 
ptoof  that  the  invention  had  ilot  thrown  faands  out  of  emphnr.it 

1864.  2  b 
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was  found  that  70,000  persons  were  directly  engaged  npon  the 
«<  mules,"  and  150,000  more  in  weaving  the  yam  thoa  spun.  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  depending  upon 
Crompton's  inyention  was  660,000 1  This  was  in  1811.  What  must 
1h.e  number  be  in  1864 !  The  result  of  these  statistics  was  embodied 
in  a  petition  to  Parliament:  a  committee  was  empowered  to 
examine  the  allegations  of  the  petition,  which  reported  farourably, 
after  examining  various  witnesses  and  documents.  The  report 
concluded,—"  xour  Committee  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the 
petitioner  appears  to  them  to  be  mghly  deserving  of  a  nationid 
reward."  Cfn  the  House  takiiu^  the  subject  into  consideration,  it 
awarded  Crompton  £5,000 !  '^&.  M'Culloch  designated  the  grant 
as  "  a  pittance  nardly  adequate  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  appli- 
cation." Crompton  nad  proved  before  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  he  had  contributed  £300,000  per  annum  to  the 
revenue,  solely  from  duty  on  cotton  wool  imported  into  the  country 
to  be  spun  on  his  machine ! 

That  is  the  unvarnished  history  of  the  hsrdships  of  one  inventor 
without  the  protection  of  patent  laws!  It  may  be  said,  that 
because  Crompton  was  not  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  nrotection 
of  those  laws,  the  public  have  reaped  the  benefit.  No  doubt: 
just  as  ike  thief  rea^s  the  benefit  of  the  accumulation  of  property 
m  the  house  into  which  he  breaks.  But  by  the  pr6toction  of  the 
patent  laws  to  Crompton's  invention,  the  public  would  not  have 
paid  one  penny  more  for  the  yam  produced,  and  Crompton,  by 
being  paid  a  royalty  by  every  manufacturer  who  used  his 
"  mi3e,    would  have  realized  a  fortune,  would  have  been  speedily 

S laced  in  independent  circumstances,  so  that  he  could  have  entirely 
evoted  his  attention  to  the  construction  of  other  machines,  whi^ 
mighf^  for  anything  we  now  know  to  the  contrary,  have  been  as 
vamable  and  as  productive  of  the  "  public  good "  as  his  *'  mule." 
Whereas  Crompton,  being  soured  with  the  treatment  that  he 
received,  instead  of  being  encouraged  to  continue  the  construction 
of  his  machines,  took  up  his  axe  and  broke  to  pieces  one  then  at 
work!  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  doubt,  with  Crompton's 
experience  in  illustration,  that  the  patent  laws  are  a  benefit  to  the 
puolio,  as  well  as  a  protection  to  the  inventor.  But  why,  then,  did 
not  Crompton  avail  himself  of  their  aid?  Simply  for  the  reason 
which  he  8tates,~-he  was  too  poor.^  To  obtain  letters  patent  tken 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  obtaining  letters  patent  nofo.  Then, 
to  a  man  of  Crompton's  nmited  means,  the  expenditure  would  have 
been  a  small  fortune ;  now,  however  limited  his  means,  if  he  had 
any  at  all,  he  woi:dd  be  enabled  to  register  his  invention,  to 
patent  it  for  a  period  which  could  be  increased  as  the  invention 
oecame  developed  and  its  use  appreciated ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  found  his  mvention,  on  a  preliminary  trial,  to  be  comparatively 
useless,  then  he  could  discard  it  without  any  serious  loss. 

"Delta,"  whose  vision  on  this  subject  of  patent  laws  seems 
strangely  perverted,  says,  "  The  patent  laws,  by  creating  an  unre- 
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stricted  monopoly  of  the  thine  protected,  increase  the  cogt  to  tlie 
pablic  beyond  what  ia  desirable,  and  tibierefore  they  are  not  bene* 
ficial  to  tne  nation,  although  the  thing  toaj  be  new  and  useful,  the 
extra  or  unreasonable  cost  beinff  so  far  injurious  to  the  nation." 
The  Tery  contrary  is  the  fact.  The  inrentor  knows  that  his  inven- 
tion, if  of  universal  application,  will  bring  him  the  most  profit  by 
being  produced  at  prices  which  will  command  universal  sale.  It  is 
his  interest  to  supply  his  production  at  the  lowest  possible  remu- 
nerative price,  knowing  well  that  a  large  sale  will  give  him  large 
profits.^  And  even  in  those  things  or  machines  which  are  of  limited 
use,  it  is  the  inventor's  interest  to  produce  them  at  a  low  price,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  used  at  all ;  and,  further,  knowing  that  his 
interest  in  his  invention  extends  only  for  a  period,  it  will  be  the 
inventor's  interest  to  supply  the  invention  during  his  ownership  at 
such  prices  as  will  command  sales,  and  which  cannot  be  very  much 
reduced  when  the  invention  is  thrown  into  the  market  to  unre* 
rtrieted  competition.  In  illustration,  "  Wilson's  Cutting  Machine '*^ 
may  be  cited.  It  is  used  by  paper-makers  and  bookbinders,  and  is, 
for  the  purpose  intended,  one  of  the  best  maclunes  ever  invented.. 
The  patent  expired  some  years  ago.  It  is  now  manufactured  by 
many  small  ana  lar^e  machmists.  And  yet,  quality  and  workman- 
ship taken  into  consideration,  the  machine  is  not  cheaper  than  when 
it  was  the  exclusive  property  of  the  inventor.  That  is  rather  a  con- 
clusive answer  to  "  Delta's    objection. 

I  see,  on  glancing  at  page  338,  that  "  Publicola "  has  uninten- 
tionally fallen  into  an  error.  He  says,  "  Crompton  and  Cort  are 
acknowledged  by  the  advocate  of  tne  affirmative  to  have  been 
unrewarded.  We  cannot  avoid  concluding  that  our  modem  patent, 
laws,  however  beneficial  thej  may  be  intend  d  to  be,  are  not  pro^ 
doctive  of  benefit  to  the  public,  inasmuch  as  they  fail  to  protect  th& 
inventor.]'  As  we  have  shown,  Crompton's  loss  of  remuneratiozk 
arose  entirely  from  the  absence  of  the  protect! « m  of  the  patent  laws  ; 
and  that  "our  modem  patent  laws"  are  not  the  laws  wnich  were  in 
existence  when  Crompton  completed  his  "  mule."  It  is  very  need- 
ful not  to  confound  two  things, — the  patent  laws  of  the  past  and  the 
patent  laws  of  the  present.  Should  any  "  British  Controversialist," 
by  inspiration  or  otherwise,  hit  upon  any  scheme  by  which  he  can 
inake  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  out  one  grew  before,  he 
ought  to  have,  not  only  the  universal  thanks  of  the  nation,  but  the 
protection  of  law  to  preserve  to  him  an  interest  in  his  invention. 
It  was  a  law  of  old  time  that  the  ox  should  not  be  muzzled  as  he 
trod  out  the  corn;  so  in  our  time,  the  producer,  the  inventor, 
should  live  by  his  production,  and  have  the  profit  of  bis  invention. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  live  in  the  millennial  period  yet ;  we  can- 
not ^et  trust  to  public  gratitude  to  reward  and  recompense  the 
public  benefactor ;  until  that  period  does  arrive,  when  public  grati- 
tude will  equal  public  service,  the  inventor  must  claim  and  be  pro- 
tected by  patent  laws.  J,  J. 
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Daniel  O'Consbll  said  tbeoe^was  no  law  tkat  he  could  not  drire 
a  coacli  and  six  through.  That  is,  that  a  clever  advocate,  who  did 
not  scruple  to  avail  nimaelf  of  the  technioalities  which  the  Ut 
allowed,  could  virtually  deatzoythe  action  of  any  act  of  parliameut. 
This  would  especially  be  the  ease  with  the  acts  of  parliament 
called  "  Patents."  Itie  patent  laws,  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  law. 
yer,  backed  by  wealth,  can  be  made  to  give  any  desired  issue — can 
be  made  to  do  so  by  the  reverence  which  th.e  patent  laws  pay  to 
forms,  descriptions,  and  technicalities.  Now  a  patent  is  only  valid 
if  the  statement  in  the  dedaration  on  application  for  the  patent  is 
true — that  is,  gives  a  distinct  idea  of  the  invention.  It  must  shoir 
exactly  in  what  the  inn^ention  consists.  It  mufit  describe  exactly 
what  IS  new  and  what  is  old,  and  must  claim  exclusive  right  in  tlie 
former ;  the  introduetioa  of  any  part  that  is  old,  or  the  omiasioa  of 
any  part  that  is  new,  equally  vitiates  the  patent.  The  patent  is 
granted  on  the  conditioa  that  such  accurate  information  shall  be 
given  in  the  specification  as  will  enable  any  workman  or  other  qua* 
fified  person  to  make  or  produce  the  object  of  the  patent  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  patent  is  granted.  A  epecifi- 
cation  is  bad  if  it  does  not  describe  the  means  of  doing  all  that  the 
title  sets  forth ;  it  is  equally  bad  if  it  describes  the  means  of  effect 
ing  some  object  not  stated  in  the  title ;  it  is  inoomplete  if  it  men- 
tions the  use  of  one  substance  or  process  only,  and  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  inventor  made  use  of  another,  or  that  another  knovpu  sub- 
stance or  process  will  answer  i\ud  purpose  as  well ;  and  it  is  £dse  if 
more  than  one  substance  or  process  is  deseribed  as  j^ducing  a  oer> 
tain  effect,  and  it  ia  found  that  any  one  of  them  is  unfit  to  efiect 
the  purpose.  Jk  patentee  invalidates  his  patent  by  daiming  too 
much;  thus,  after. deaciibing  one  substance  or  process  which  iiill 
answer  a  certain. purpose,  he  mt^  conclude  with*  "  or  any  other  fit 
and  proper  mewis/'  This  woula  render  the  patent  invalid.  Thi^ 
was  80  m  a  case  wliere  the  inventor,  in  specifying  a  machine  for 
drying  paper,  by  passing  it  against  heated  rollers,  by  meana  of  an 
endless  fabric,  after  describing  one  sort  of  fabric,  tne  only  one  in 
fact  which  he  used*  went  on  to  say  that  anv  other  fit  and  proper  mate- 
lial  might  be  used.  This  alone  rendered  the  apecificatiom  incomplete; 
but  besides  this,  it  was  proved  that  no  other  fabric  would  answer 
the  purpose,  or,  rather,  that  no  other  was  known ;  and  the  patent 
was  therefore  annulled.  Another  case  is  on  record,  of  a  machine 
for  making  paper  in  single  sheets,  without  aeam  .or  joining,  from  one 
to  twelve  feet  and  upwurds  in  width,  and  from  one  to  forty-fire  feet 
and  upwards  in  length.  The  specification  described  a  machine  oslj 
capable  of  producmg  paper  of  one  width*  or  to  a  certain  width. 
Now  if  an  inventor  who  thought  of  taking  ont  a  patent  for 
a  machine  to  make  paper  of  a  greater  width  tJ^an  twelve  feet, 
hsd  looked  at  the  title  only  of  this  patent,  he  would  have  aoppoted 
that  such  a  patent  already  existed ;  but  if  he  inspected  the  specifi- 
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eatioii,  he  wookl  find  tiiat  it  did  itot  bear  oat  the  title,  as  the 
machine  tiiereiii  deseni^ed  wn  net  capable  of  making  paper  of  a 
▼idth  grottier  than  twelve  feet.    That  annulled  the  patent.    Anothn- 
infttaaee  is  reported  of  a  patent  for  a  "  new  watoh,"  whereas  the 
speeifieafctOD  only  deaeribed  a  partioidar  morement  in  a  watch.   The 
patent  was  therefore  void.    If  O'Oonnell  could  drive  a  coach  and 
six  iiirough  oriKnfBry  «cte  Of  nariiament,  through  the  patent  laws 
he  night  drive  a  eoach  and  twelve.    Bupposing,  for  instaace,  that  an 
inventor  had  aneoeeded  in  the  conatmetion  of  a  maehlne  which  pro- 
nriaed  to  ixme  into  general  nae,  and  that,  bo  soon  aa  he  had  sent  it 
oat,  hsvtng  previously  obtained  a  patent  for  it,  he  learned  that  it 
was  pirated,  and  that  bo  colourabiy  that  his  own  invention  was 
soperaeded  by  the  imitation.    We  must  suppose  the  inventor  to  be 
— ^what  inventors  generally  are — a  poor  man.    How  is  he  to  com- 
mence an  action  in  the  Obancery  Courts  against  the  rich  and 
unscmpulous  imitator  of  his  mAcfaine  P    And  if  he  succeeds  in  dointp 
this*,  wttl  there  be  any  diffieull^  in  kilfing  him  in  the  fight  P    All 
that  will  be  needed  to  be  done  will  be  to  diseover,  if  possible,  some 
omiseion,  anch  as  we  have  indicated ;  or  to  bant  up,  in  old  patents, 
the  pnneiple  claimed  for  in  the  new ;  or  that  the  imitation-machine 
does  not  infrin||e  the  patent,  but  is  a  new  invention.    And  while  afU 
this  is  going  on^-the  very  life  and  marrow  of  the  lawyer's  business 
—what  becomes  of  the  poor  patentee?    As  be  presents  himself 
before  his  solicitor,  he  is  told,  "  We  cannot  go  on  without  money ;" 
and  his  fonds  are  exhausted,  and  his  suit  falls  toough,and  the 
patent  is  void.    That  is  not  a  mere  imaginarv  case,  but  one  that  has 
again  and  again  been  realised,  and  that  will  furnish  subject-matter 
for  tiie  lawyers  in  many  a  case  yet  to  come. 

But  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  patentee  being  robbed  of  his 
invention  even  before  he  obtains  the  protection  of  the  patent.  If 
in  the  eonstruction  of  his  msEchine  he  employs  any  workmen  to 
assist  him,  and  he  makes  known  to  thenr  the  nature  oi  his  invention » 
they  would  not  be  permitted  to  supersede  him  at  the  Patent  Office. 
But  though  the  inventor  is  thus  protected  in  his  experiments, 
and  is  safe  while  deaHng  with  honest  people,  he  is  not  protected 
against  fraud.  If  a  person  in  the  secret  should  make  such  mventiou 
puMic,  or  cause  it  to  be  used  by  several  persons  between  the  time 
of  making  applieation  fer  a  patent  and  the  next  stage  of  proceeding, 
that  of  sendmg  in  the  petition,  no  patent  could  be  obtamed,  as  the 
declaration  that  accompanies  the  petition  could  not  be  made,  or,  if 
xuade,  would  be  untrue.  Again,  if  such  workman,  instead  of  making 
it  pubKe,  were  to  j^ve  to  some  other  person  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, the  latter  might  apply  for  a  patent  fer  such  invention  as  his 
own ;  and  if  he  comd'  succeed  in  concealing  the  source  of  his  infor- 
mstioB  by  a  false  declaration,  it  might  force  the  real  inventor  to 
allow  him  to  partieipste  in  such  patent,  or  forego  it  altogether. 
That  is  a  piece  of  knavery  which  the  patent  laws  allow,  which  the 
inventor  has  to  run  Ins  chance  of  meetmg,  and  whidi,  therefore,  acts 
as  a  diBoonragement  to  the  honest  inventor,  who  would  ra&er  allow 
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his  inventions  to  remain  in  abeyance  Uian  subject  himself  and  bis 
invention  to  be  made  the  subject  of  so  glaring  a  fraud.  Indeed,  the 
patent  laws  seem  to  be  framed  with  special  reference  to  the  annoy- 
ance and  difiBcolty  of  the  patentee,  while  they  enable  the  rogue  to 
take  advantage  of  all  sorts  of  subterfuges  in  his  theft  of  patents,  in 
his  stealing  the  product  of  the  brain  of  the  honest  and  laborious 
inventor.  How,  indeed,  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  can  "  existing 
patent  laws  be  productive  of  public  benefit"?  On  the  contrary, 
nramed  ss  they  are,  they  would  seem  to  act  as  cold  water  to  the 
unassuming  but  ingenious  man.  The  inventor  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  retiring  and  modest, — not  a  blusterer,  in  any  sense :  not 
by  any  means  the  man  who  will  fight  for  and  keep  his  own  in  the 
law  courts.  And  hence  he  will  be  the  more  easily  trampled  upon 
and  pushed  out  of  the  way.  The  law,  instead  of  aiding  such  a  man, 
seems  to  be  framed  specially  to  crush  and  subdue  him. 

The  charges,  also,  are  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  inventor.  He 
must,  if  he  takes  out  a  patent,  employ  a  patent  agent ;  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question  that  he  should  go  through  the  tedious  routine  of 
red  tape  which  is  attached  to  the  obtaining  of  a  patent.  He  cannot 
leave  nis  bill,  supposing  it  to  have  been  correctly  prepared,  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  for  the 
Queen's  sign  manual,  and  afterwards  take  it  to  the  Signet  Office  to 
await  the  making  out  of  letters  of  warrant  to  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  and  then  await  the  convenience  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  who  will  make  out  other  letters  of  warrant  to  Uie  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, in  whose  office  the  patent  will  be  prepared,  sealed  with  the 
great  seal,  and  thus  made  ready  for  the  patentee.  He  cannot  do  all 
mis  himself,  and  if  it  is  done  for  him  he  must  pay  for  it,  and  that 
pretty  heavily.  How  the  charges  afiect  the  patentees  is  erident 
from  the  fact  that  more  than  one-third  of  those  inventors  who  have 
taken  out  patents  allow  them  to  lapse  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
rather  than  pay  the  additional  charge  of  £25  to  secure  the  patent 
for  the  next  three  years.  Only  about  500  out  of  3,000  pay  £75  for 
seven  years'  protection,  and  150  to  200  out  of  3,000  pay  £175  for  a 
fourteen  years'  patent.  Why  should  they  pay  at  all  r  Liventors 
are  acknowledged  to  have  been  no  mean  or  secondary  source  of 
England's  greatness ; — why,  then,  should  they  not  rather  be  paid 
than  pay  P  Why,  indeed,  should  not  the  whole  of  the  jpresent  vex> 
atious  patent  laws  be  abolished,  and  the  State — and  it  could  very 
well  anord  it — ^pay  for  any  real,  not  imaginary,  invention  that  pro- 
mised to  be  a  blessing  to  the  people  and  the  country ;  and  then  to 
declare  the  invention  free  to  be  used  by  any  and  every  one  who 
liked  P  It  is  true  that  the  payment  of  the  inventor  would  come  out 
of  the  taxpayers'  pocket,  but  the  taxpayer  would  reap  his  special 
benefit  by  the  cheapness  of  all,  at  present,  patented  articles,  and  in 
the  immediate  use  of  aujr  new  invention.  The  fact  is,  that  the  tax- 
payer pays  at  present  in  this  direction  more  than  probably  he 
imagines.  The  new  principle  adopted  with  regard  to  inventions 
ofiered  to  and  accepted  by  ijrovemment  for  improvement  in  ships. 
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in  meant  of  defence,  &c.,  is  flie  prineiple  whieh  we  desire  to  see 
extended.  Ini tead  of  con]Sning  the  principle  to  the  royal  arsenals, 
dockyards,  and  national  worlcsnops,  we  would  extend  it  to  erery 
abio^,  and  make  it  ap]^lioable  to  erery  business. 

lliis  method  of  paying  the  inTentcxr  for  a  real  inrention,  and  only 
for  a  real  inyention,  would  be  beneficial  to  the  inyentor  in  no  small 
degree.  The  inventor  would  be  saved  firom  impoverishing  himself 
by  the  defence  of  his  patent  in  the  law  courts ;  and  the  lame  and 
impotent  inventor  would  be  prevented  from  losing  his  time  and 
money  in  workii^f  out  a  useless  and  profitless  patent.  A  portion 
of  tilie  seventy  millions  of  money  now  expended  annually  might 
verv  properly  be  devoted  to  this  purpose  without  taking  an  extra 
shilling  additional  in  the  way  of  taxation.  Such  a  principle,  wisely 
and  iadiciously  carried  into  efiect,  would  have  a  surprising  influence 
on  the  genius  of  the  inventor ;  it  would  give  a  spring  and  energy  to 
many  trades,  now  deprived,  by  patent  limitations,  of  instruznents 
and  materials  essential  to  success. 

Thus,  while  we  recognise  the  ri^ht  of  the  inventor  to  the  profits 
of  his  invention,  would  we  with  it  incorporate  the  principle  of  free 
trade.  It  should  be  sent  forth,  if  it  was  a  blessing,  to  bless  the 
world.  It  should  make  men  richer  by  the  riches  of  new  material, 
or  inventions  by  which  new  materials  are  made..  E.  H.  £. 

▲FFIBMATTVE  SBFLT. 

*'  Thx  emancipation  of  industry  "  is  a  fine,  hi^h-sounding,  but  a 
not  less  highly  fallacious  phrase,  which  the  President  of  the  Liver- 
jKwl  Chamber  of  Commerce  employs  as  an  equivalent  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  our  existent  patent  laws.  "  Beform  your  patent  laws  1 "  is 
the  new  cry  of  the  new  class  of  free  traders  who  object  to  redric' 
turns  on  commerce ;  and  think  it  preferable  in  every  way  to  take  or 
"  convey" — to  use  Shaks^rian  politesse  on  the  subject,  rather  than 
the  nnmistakable  vulgarism  "  steal " — the  fruit  of  an  inventor's 
brains  and  |>ains,  tlum  to  buy  it.  Stringently  guard  property 
by  laws  against  trespass,  burglary,  &c. ;  wealth  against  theft, 
embeazlement,  obtainmg  money  or  goods  under  false  pretences, 
iLc;  life  by  the  gibbet;  banks,  the  reservoirs  of  capital,  by  penal 
enactments  against  forgery;  trade  against  combinations  and  strikes ; 
but  leave  industry  free  from  all  such  restrictions,  so  that  the  practi- 
cal and  ingenious  mechanic — ^the  inventor  and  the  improver — ^may, 
as  he  f^ves  his  bones  and  sinews  to  toil  for  weekly  wages,  give 
alflo  hie  mind  and  genius  to  those  who  reward  him  by  a  weekly 
dole  I  Let  no  safeguard  be  thrown  around  the  issue  or  the  mind^ 
but  immolate  genius  at  the  shrine  of  manufacturers'  profits;  so 
shall  England  do  right  and  deserve  well  of  her  honest  mcome-tax 
payen !  Or  if  rewards  must  be  given,  let  the  nation  pay  for  the 
productions  of  inventon,  and  let  the  manufacturers  pocket  the 
proceeds  in  their  profits.  In  the  shape  of  income  tax  the  whirli- 
gig of  revenges  will  extract  the  advances  the  nation  thus  makc«  for 
the  culture  of  genius  and  the  good  of  trade.    Institute  national 
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veeompeBM^  fbr  improremiBtv  wbaoli  ^e  natkn  iraH  Insre  tke*  use 
of^--*Blter  thenMnnfttot^rois'  piofitB  Iuvtb  been  duly  ehai^ged  mud 
discfaarged  upon  tbem* 

Property  is  theft,  Mjye^e  "FrtatA  aocMst,  Patents  vKvMmtj, 
siM^ierstee  the  Bdtieh  free-  tndiert  Let  xm  aeduloiiely,  boirever, 
ftioround  property  irith  Mfegnairb  end  reetrietiewi,  but  let  us  con* 
fieeste  the  latter  ftnr  the  pmbiie  |;eod.  InTeiitiTe  genius,  as  a 
*' property,  is  lilce  that  of  the  air ;  in  a  word,  it  is  ner&er  a  pro- 
perty nor  a  rigbt."  Oh  the  fallaeies-  of  money !  Mind  u  eapiCal—- 
divine  capital-^the  n<^]est  of  all  inoney>9roduoing  thmgs^  What 
wcnld  capital,  semi-omnipotent  as  it  is,  be  without  ita  inTentors, 
Its  expounders  of  fioanoial  science,  its  watchers-  of  stars  and  sftonas, 
itsgieaoers  of  inforflsation,  its  law<<maker8,  and  its interywitssa  of 
eoanneroial  changes  P  Mind  gires  its  productivenessiio  capitaL  Bst 
eapital  thioks  it  is  enough  to  par  a  stipulated  konorarimm  fbr  a  nan 
to  do  it  service,  a»d  considers  tiie  whole  man--body,  soul,  and  the 
results  of  both — to  be  justly  subject  to  it,  provided  it  pay  the  jperiodi* 
eal  stipend.  Fh)perty  has  already  succeeded  in  eonfisoatmg  the 
efibrts  of  minds  m  litevaiture,  whieh  ou^t  to  be  as  heredituy  as 
any  other  speoies  of  merchandise,  after  a  few  yesra'  enjoym^it  of 
the  usuiiuct  by  the  producer.  Property  has  already  succeeded  in 
conftsoating  every  result  of  isveBtion,  after  a  fourteen  years'  psitent, 
to  its  own  greedy  ends,  and  now  it  grudffes  the  poor  remnant  left 
to  mind, — now  it  would  fain  take  all  and  leave  nothing.  Jacob  has 
oont<rived  to  get  Esau  to  be  contented  with  a  mess  of  pottage,  snd 
now  grudges  eT«n  that  worthless  mess. 

How  is  the  value  of  an  invention  to  be  appraised?  By  a  jory 
of  manufacturers  P— or  how  dseP  Bei'ore  this  query  reoeives  a 
reply,  let  the  intending  respondent  reflect  on  the  ibllowiBg  rs> 
marls : — Is  the  amount  of  thought  involved  in  the  invention,  or 
are -the  effects  capable  of  reaiiEation  through  its  sgeney,  to  be  the 
grounds  of  adjudication?— shall  utility  or  work  determine  worth  P 
Is  not  either  standard  deceptive  and  indefinite  ?  Bo  not  both  aiSte 
lie  b^ond  appreciation  ?  Inventiuns  may  be  useful  in  the  present 
day,  and  yet  fall  into  disuse  and  become  wortlilesa  eariy — aa  eaaals 
superseded  by  nd]  ways ;  while  others  grow  more  and  moce  valuable 
with  the  lapse  of  time— as  printing,  in  all  its  offshoots  and  rssulti. 
Some  lose  their  vakie  by  «  ehange  of  fashion,  some  are  not  sMeto 
realise  their  true  worth  till  centuries  have  lapsed.  A  great  dsal  of 
X>ersonal  time  and  toil  may  be  expended  on  some  mere  triBe  or 
whim,  and  the  exactness,  skill,  and  acuteness  of  tiie  inventor  may 
have -been  taxed  to  tenuity*— shall  that  be  ^e  basis  of  caleulatioi  r 
Some  great  thought  may  9weep  into  ox»e's  mind,  and  revohitBoniBe 
an-  industry — shall  the  triviid  exertion  be  all  that  ^all  racem 
reeompenoeP  A  pair  off  shoes  or  a  book^^who  riiall  ocnnpaie  the 
respective  utilitiee  of  sneh  articles  ?  A  steam  plough  and  a  staan 
gun,  a  new  &hte  or  a  new  form  of  battalion— who  wall  adjudissle 
upon  fbms  of  invention  so  dtverse  as  these  ?  Is  one  ooantiy  to- 
pay  Invcnters^  and  aro'the  meFufaetuiera  of  all  eountriea  to  be  fn» 


i»WB  tiw  ftrrantioiM  P    If  iJiem^  fue  Ikwb'Ob  tbis  mutter,  iHll  they 
be  jmything  else  than  pttent  l«w»P 

These  TeBBarks  refer  to  tbe  generel  qneatton  now  lor  dealioff 
with  emr-oppenentfl  in  controversy.  The  whole  logic  of  "  Delta 
is-  logioaliy  costradietory.  Either  argmnent  migbt  be  logically 
eonotesive,  but  baih  cannot  be<  !Patent  laws  cannot  be  mrproduo* 
live, — first,  because  they  are  inoperative  aerd  htrmbng;  and,  secondly, 
bttcMue  they  a»e  operative  and  real :  in  theibrmer  case  benefiting 
logues  only  $  in  the  latter  injuring  all  honeit  buyers  and  producers. 
Yet  th]»is  the  sum  of'**  Delta's"  whole  argument.  Because  laws  are 
able  to  be  violated,  they  nought  not  to  exist  or  be  enforced — such  is 
the  precious  logic  cf  '•  Publicola  "  inhis'  first  paragraph  (p.  887). 
If  BO,  what  are  laws  ibrf  E.  H.  K.  reiterates  this  knave's  argu- 
ment in  his  O'Connell  iUua^^tion  to*  a  greater  length,  but  witk  no 
move  power  to  convince  anybody  tbat,  because  rogues  will  cheat 
asid  tloevee  will  steal,  ielony  ought  to  be  abolished  as  a  crime,  and 
bei^arded  aa  a  trade,  than  "'Publicola's  "  briefer  statement. 
^  •*  FubHeolo^fl^  theory  tjf  Ae  w«es  of  genius  being  cured  by  tile 
lieenied  rol^Mry  of  genius  proves  him  to  be  a  genius ! 

If  a  patentee  is  not  to  be  called*  upon  to  protect  bis  property  and 
defend  it  agoinflt  aggressors,  neither  ehould  any  other  property  be 
flKpoaed  to  a  similar  oafl.  Unfortunately,  all  property  exists  under 
apessibityof  lawsuits,  or'the  d^s  isiJPhrensic  JSloquence,  on  which  we 
kavie  had  eo  much  said  in  this  Magaaine  hitely,  would  be  doomed. 

I  woqM'  recommend  '*  Publicola"  to  consi^r  the  question  asked 
on  a  foregoing  page  regarding  the  partzes  who  would  suitably  form, 
ami  the  principles  whidi  wxmld  properiy  govern,  '*  a  Qneen's  com- 
aristiein  for  testing  the  vakre  and  utility  of  inventioos"  (p.  388), 
befoiv  he  says  mueh  more  on  that  side  of  the  subject,  and  growa 
Bach  mere  enamoured  of  his'  own  scheme  as  right  and  just. 

The  ^  charges'*  of  w)^cb  E.  H.  K.  makes  so  much  are  only  the 
property  taxes  on  inventions.  They  are  no  more  unfair  or  annoy- 
ing thm  the  paying  of  succession  or  legacy  duty.  Property  of  every 
kind  must  be  subject  to  taxation ;  for  government  ana  laws  exist fc^ 
tibfr  safety  and  protection  of  property. 

Hhe  benevolent  intentions  expressed  by  E.  H.  K.,  and  so  com«- 
monplaee  among  those  who  take  the  same  side-— ^'  of  Uessinf^  tnan- 
knid"  by  ^e  free  distribution  of  the  property  of  inventors— is  very 
good  fat  the  world ;  but  wbat  about  the  inventors  P  Has  hefbr- 
gotfeen  the  £sble  of  the  **  Boys  and  ^e  Progs"?  Is  he  not  aware  how 
eaay  it  is  to  be  lavisb  and  liberal  wilii  others'  property ;  but  how 
dissgpeeable  it  is  to  the  person  whoseproperty  is  nRsappropriatedf 
To  confiaeate  the  property  of  men,  and  to  compel  tbem  to  take 
whatever  you  think  is  its  worth,  is  certainly  a  **  snort  and  easy  wary 
withrthe  inventors."'  fo  it  as  just  as  it  ia  easy  f  We  have  asked  that 
qveslion  in  die  opening^  of  this  paper.  There  esen  be  no  douht  that 
tile  pOBsession  of  other  people's  property  "  would  jprve  a  'spring  and 
energy  to  many  trades"  (p.  428),  and  supply  liiem  with  *'  instruments 
and  noateRda  of  vuccess ;"  but  ^e  propriety  of  aboiiriung  the  pio« 
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teotiye  laws  of  propeitjr  on  thai  aooount  hare  not  yet  been  adyocated 
in  any  instance  except  in  reference  to  the  patent  laws,  which  is,  in 
general,  a  poor  man^  qoestion  as  against  the  rich.  Bend  the  "  life 
of  Crompton,"  and  find  in  it  a  specimen  of  the  firee  traders'  reward 
of  straggling  inyentors,  and  the  enoonragementa  they  are  likely  to 
giyeto  any  one  who  has  deTOted  thought  and  labour  to  improre- 
ments  in  arts  or  manufactures. 

Our  fonnerarticle»whichappeared  without  a  signature,  and  without 
its  closing  paragraph,  by  some  accident  of  the  press,  we  preamne^ 
gaye  the  arguments  in  fayour  of  the  patent  laws.  We  oould  haye 
wished  that  J.  S.  W.  had  possessed  the  leisure  to  reply ;  for  his 
quiet,  judicious,  and  calmly  judicial  style  mifht  haye  better  suited 
ine  closing  of  a  debate  than  our  more  agitated  form  of  speech.  We 
endeavoured  in  our  former  writing  (pp.  334^337)  to  argue  only ; 
and  as  "Delta"  had  said  little  of  importance  on  the  subject,  we  k^ 
tolerably  cool.  Now,  when  he  puts  his  hornets'  nest  of  sophistry 
before  the  reader,  and  E.  H.  £.  s  foUow-my-leader  paper  is  to  [^ 
before  the  public,  we  feel  that  it  is  yery  hard  to  "  be  angry  and  sm 
not."  For  these  writers  seem  to  us  to  justify  crime  by  orinu^ 
and  to  iwftinfatin  that  because  law  cannot  seize  hold  of  each  and  eyery 
criminal,  it  ought  to  giye  impunity  to  alL  This  we  cannot  admit. 
The  patent  laws  ought  to  be  made  more  stringent  rather  than  mm 
relaxed,  if  such  baseness  is  perpetrated  by  the  capitalists  of  this 
country  as  "  Pnblicola"  and  E.  H.  £.  lay  to  their  charge.    It  is 

Sreposterous  for  capitalists  to  ask  the  abolition  of  the  law  hecauM 
iiey,  as  it  is,  infringe  its  requirements  and  dare  the  risks  of  deteo* 
tion.  If  this  is  the  critical  position  into  which  free  trade,  unao* 
oompanied  by  the  necessary  concomitant  of  freedom  of  production 
and  manufacture  has  forced  them  (see  "  The  Patent  Question  under 
Free  Trade,"  by  B.  A.  MacFie),  let  them  remember  they  were  the 
advocates  of  the  free  trade  we  haye,  and  that  we  haye  no  right  to  do 
eyil  that  good  may  come,  t .  e,,  to  cheat  inyentors  that  £ee  trade 
"  may  have  free  course  and  be  glorified,"  and  capitalists'  pockets  be 
filled  in  the  process. 

E.  H.  K,  must  be — can  it  be  without  knowledge? — quite  wrong 
in  saying  that  "it  is  a  piece  of  knayery  which  the  patent  laws 
allow"  To  allow  by  law  is  to  license  or  legalize.  Does  £.  H.  £• 
mean  to  assert  that  law  legalizes  knavery  P  If  he  does  not,  where 
is  the  force  of  his  objection  F  If  he  only  means  "  that  is  a  pieoe  of 
knayery  whidi  ^e  patent  laws"  are  powerless  to  preyent,  the  same 
oomplamt  may  be  made  as  has  been  snown  (p.  334)  against  the  laws 
intended  to  restrain  murder,  theft,  perjury,  embeszlement,  &e.»  and 
is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  the  patent  laws,  but,  on  the  oontrazy,  is 
duoacteristic  of  all  laws.  "  The  patent  laws,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
with  the  same  rashness  of  proving  too  much,  "  seem  to  be  ficaned 
with  special  reference  to  the  annoyance  and  difficulty  of  the  patentee, 
while  they  enable  tibe  rogue  to  take  adyantage  of  afl  sorts  of  aabte^ 
fuges  in  this  theft  of  patents  (p.  422).  The  note  attached  to  the 
amde  by  J.  8.  W.  (p.  258)  is  conclusive  against  this.    If  thePltteiit 
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Office  were  the  "  Will  you  walk  into  my  parlour  P  said  the  apider 
to  the  fly  "  sort  of  place  E.  H.  £.  descnbea  it,  the  statistioa  there 
given  would  be  impossibilities.  "  Experience/'  says  the  proTerb, 
"teaches  fools;"  and  the  Patent  Office  would  soon  grow  a  desert 
place  if  our  existing  patent  laws  were  not  productiTe  of  benefit. 

Philomath, 
vbgatiyb  bxplt. 

That  a  parliamentary  commission  has  been  appointed  to  inresti- 
gate  this  subject  is  proof  sufficient  that  it  is  a  aebatable  one.  It 
migHt»  however,  be  supposed  by  some  that,  this  being  the  case,  to 
debate  the  q^uestion  was  premature  if  not  unnecessary.  We  do 
not  think  this.  The  parliamentary  commission  will  take  its  own 
riew  of  the  matter,  besides  haying  its  hands  tied  by  forms  and  pre- 
cedents. We,  on  the  contrary,  can  discuss  the  question  either  in 
its  general  bearings  or  in  its  practical  results.  Besides,  our  discus* 
sion  of  the  subject  may  create  an  interest  in  many  who  will  scarcely 
chance  to  see  the  Commissioners'  reports,— cheaply  as  Blue-boolcs 
are  sold.  We  read  the  moderate  and  sort  of  status  quo  ante 
inquirendum  paper  of  J.  S.  W.  with  some  pleasure,  because  if  it  was 
not  yery  argumentative  it  was  informing,  the  notes  addmg  much 
to  its  value  as  a  record  and  an  authority.  It  was  exceedingly 
judicious  in  a  first  paper  to  avoid  too  many  matters  of  a  disputable 
nature.  In  fact,  all  that  it  said  might  almost  as  truly  have  been 
uttered  on  our  side  of  the  question.  The  advantageousness  of 
inventions  (p.  258)  and  of  manufactures  to  England  few  will 
deny,  but  we  doubt  if  manufacturers,  with  few  exceptions,  as 
stated  on  page  257,  consider  the  ''  patent  law  an  advantage."  If  we 
have  not  been  much  misinformed,  many  manufacturers  prefer  making 
no  fuss  about  their  inventions,  and  go  on  with  their  processes  as  u 
nothing  new  had  been  introduced,  trusting  rather  to  the  superiority 
and  cheapness  of  their  manufacture  to  prevent  competition  than  tlie 
use  of  a  patent  which  necessitates  specification  of  processes  and 
publication  of  means.  ^  Law  may  define  and  protect  property.  The 
legislation  on  patents  is  a  remnant  of  the  time  of  the  sale  of  mono- 
p<3ies.  It  is  no  growth  of  our  present  enlightened  system  of  duly 
considered  and  properly  discussed  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  has 
foundations  as  effete  as  the  feudal  system.  Patents  create  artificial 
property.  Th^  are  gifts  of  the  prerogatives  of  Parliament  to  tax 
the  public.  They  are  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  one  in  oppo« 
sition  to  the  good  of  aU.  They  are  fictitious  wealth.  They  are  taxes 
levied  direcUy  upon  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  the  coun^. 
The  patent  laws  permit  the  patentee  to  refuse  the  use  of  his  invention 
to  persons  engaged  in  businesses  in  which  it  would  or  might  be  useful. 

The  patent  laws  prevent  the  combined  use  of  severid  inventions ; 
though  these  combmations  would  be  more  useful  and  cheaper. 

Patent  laws  put  no  limit  on  the  demand  patentees  may  charge  for 
the  use  of  their  inventions. 

Patent  laws  make  no  stipulation  regarding  the  proportion  between 
the  charges  patentees  may  make  ana  the  worth  of  their  invention. 


IPfttent  la^w  do  not  oompel  the  "pateiAee  to  gire  13ie  use  of' Imr 
inveortxon  to  those  emplojred'  in  the  mndiefl  of  boBmees  it  affeets ; 
thej  grant  monopoliee  without  exacting  commenstrrate  benefits. 

intent  lam  nmke  no  prortsion  aj^inst  the  competition  of 
foreiffnen,  and  interpose  nashield  between  the  greed  or  patentees 
and  ute  need  of  the  public. 

The  anonymo.os  writer  of  Affirmatire  Article  II.  (pp.  334 — 337) 
asserts  that  ^  the  terms  npon  which  patents  are  gnuxted  are  pro- 
dnctiveof  pnWtc  benefit"  (p.  385).  Those  who  have  read  E.  H.  K.'s 
able  artich)  *wifl  hare  had  in  the  first  paragn^h  a  pretty  condnsire 
reply  to  tMfl  assertion,  so  far  as  regards  the  assertisns  which  a 
patentee  nmst  make.  Bat  as  to  the  pnblic  advantage,  remark  that 
the  patent  elects  the  patentee  into  a  tyrant — fbr  monopoly  is  tyranny. 
It  places  no  bridle  on  his  greed--^  gi^ss  no  safegnard  agamst  his 
perversity,  trade  jealonsy,  or  personal  spleen.  It  gires  him  full 
scone  to  mterf^  with  any  old  mdnstry ,  and  to  min  any  established 
trader  he  can. 

*  The  protection  the  patent  laws  afford  to  inventors  "  (p.  387)  are 
qvite  inflkleonate ;  this  all  patentees  allow,  and  tins  Hie  frequency 
of  patent  imrmgement  cases  in  our  cotcrts  of  law  sho^.  '*  A  ma- 
terial thing,"  says  the  President  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  "the  owner  can  preserve  to  himself.  It  is  visible, 
tangible,  losalised,  definite,  individual,  unique.  He  sees  it,  can 
watch  it,  can  defend  it.  It  is  where  he  is  or  may  be ;  he  is  or 
may  be  where  it  is.  It  is  entirely  trader  his  controL  It  cannot 
be  mistaken  by  anybody  else  as  his  own.  Mark  the  contrast," 
he  continues,  **  when  we  come  to  deal  with  things  immaterial-^ 
isFventions.  That  sort  of  property  is  not  visible,  tangible,  indi- 
vidnal.  It  is  not  loctdizea  or  confined  to  particular  places.  It 
cannot  be  hedged  about  or  put  under  tiie  charge  of  watcnmen.  Its 
owner  should  be  ubiquitous  and  omniscient  to  take  due  cognizance 
and'  care  of  it.  In  managing  it  he  must  not  confine  his  attention  to 
his  own  btisiness,  but  superintend — ^ay,  and  interfere  with  the  busi- 
nesses of  innumerable  other  people.  And  he  cannot,  after  all  his 
espionsf^e,  by  his  own  act  secure  his  property.  He  must  invoke 
Stete  aid,  he  must  prosecute.*'  If  "  patents  act  as  a  honns  upon 
inventions  "  (p.  338),  they  lie  as  an  incubus  oa  trade.  "Often  the 
toll-bars  that  patents  erect  are  Brft  closed  with  nobody  attending 
to  tbem.  internrpting  the  thorou^fare  on  the  highways  of  industrial 
enterprise;**  often  they  are*  annoy  ingrestrictions.andirefluently  lead 
to  secret  and  inquisitorial  espionage,  resuhing  in  cosny  lawsuits, 
interfering  with  me  going  industry  of  the  country,  to  lessen  the 
entire  weuth.  of  the  land  for  the  good  of  a  few,  and  that  a  hnr 
who  contribute  little  to  the  good  of  the  land  in  netom. 

"  The  registration  and  specification  of  inventions  and  discoveria  " 
(n.  398)  mdght  be  secnrsd  by  other  means,  free  from  €lie  peeidiar 
ODJ actions  to  which  our  existing  patent  laws  are  liable ;  as,  for 
esample,  a  Queen's  commission,  a  permanent  patents  oonrt,  the 
pvrdiase  of  patents  by  l&e  nation.    At  any  rate,  "^hc  registration 
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and  gpfwificaijon  of  mrentiQju  and  discoyeries/'  as  made  under  the 
"  exiating  patent  lavs/'  are  "  prodaotive  of"  no  "  public  benefit," 
for  they  are  prohibitiofui  and  restrictioaa* — thej  are  intixmationa  that 
"treapaasera  irill  be  proaeoated  with  .the  utmoaX  rigour  of  the  law." 

It  migkt  as  well  be  aaid,  that  the  number  of  people  who  volov- 
ianly  p&y  the  heavy  tax  on  spirits  is  a  proof  of  tlu9  adTisahility  and 
rightaeaa  of  that  tn^  as  compared  with  the  taxes  in  amount  levied 
upon  other  people^  and  the  olaasfrom  which  the  recruitment  of  the 
revenue  ia  aenvaUe,  as  that  the  number  of  people  who  take  advan- 
tage of  the  patent  laws  is  proof  of  the  beneficuality  of  tJUese  laws, 
like  liUther,  thi^  say,  but  with  quite  a  different  eonaciouanasa, 
*'  I  can  no  other,  Grod  help  me." 

The  argument  (can  it  be  called  an  argument  P)  that  things  as  they 
are,  are  as  they  are  (p.  336),  is  good  only  when  it  is  proveable  that 
"  whateff^er  ia,  is  right ;"  but  has  it  not  been  proven  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  all  ages,  that  the  existent  is  wrong  when  the  better  ia  d«co- 
vered  P  Have  not  all  things  thai  now  are,  taken  the  place  of  thin^ 
that  were,  for  which  the  no-argument  of  Anonymoua  could  have 
been  uaedP 

J.  S.  W.  may  be  satisfied  that  "  the  most  impartial  judges  in  the 
world  would  fail  aatisfactorily  to. assess  the  value  of  a  tithe  of  the 
inventions  daily  patented  in  this  country."  Can  auy  iu(^es  act 
satisfactorily  to  all  parties  P  It  is  a  question  of  degree,  is  JT  S .  W. 
prepared  to  say  that  the  present  patent  laws  satisfactorily  assess 
the  value  of  inyentionsP  If  he  aoes,  whence  the  complaints  of 
unrewarded  and  ruined  patentees  P  whence  the  general  feeling  that 
to  have  a  patent  is  to  nave  '*  caught  a  Tartar  P  If  he  does  not, 
would  it  not  be  right  in  him  to  help  to  a  mot*e  satisfactory— -or,  if  he 
likes  the  phrase  better,  a  less  unsatisfactory— system  than  the  pre- 
sent P  This  is  not  a  question  of  inyentors  against  the  public. 
"  Public  benefit**  is  the  tmmtQg  point  of  the  debate.  To  secure  the 
public  benefit,  inyentors  must  be  satisfactorily  rewarded,  but  the 
reward  must  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  harmonize  with  the  public 
benefiJt.  To  saenfioe  the  intereata  of  the  inyenting  few  for  the  sake 
of  the  uninventing  many,  would  be  to  kill  the  gooae  with  the  goildoii 
egg,  and  to  diaeover  by  disaeotion  where  the  sound  of  *  drum  oame 
from.  It  would  be  anything  bnt  a  sagacious  proceeding.  We  eoo- 
tend  aa  eameetiy  aa  J.  S.  Wl,  that "  the  interest  of  the  pabiie  aad 
the  pvotectioa  tx>  inveakm  ace  nott  cmosed  to  eaeh  eiher,  but  ate 
mutually  benefieial,"  only  that  we  add  the  condition—if  proteetiom 
and  intcaresii  are  made  recipvocaL  To  do  thia,  something  ia  Toqui- 
aite  ;aomefaim  of  rewarding  inyentnra,  yet  leaving  trade  mnfetteied; 
some  method  of  withdrawing  temptatiooa  to  diahoneetappropviationa 
l^  maauliMytorera,  and  the  infliction  of  prepoeteroua  taxes  upon 
prodmctioi^^payaUe  by  the  oonanmer— at  the  will  of  the  inventor, 
when  a  patentee. 

The  example  of  CromptoB,  adduced  by  J.  J.,  is. quite  beside  the 
mark;  first,  whoshowa  himaelf,  because  it  does  not  conosom?  '*ourexiat> 
ing  patent  lawa^"  and,  aaoond,  becanaes  he  suppoaea  an  aboiskion  luit 
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a  refonn  of  the  patent  laws.  Crompton  tlirew  himself  on  the  gene* 
rosity  of  the  mannfaotarers,  but  the  modern  adyocates  of  a  cmmge 
in  patent  law  propose  to  provide  definite  and  Just  remuneration  to 
the  inventor ;  m  tact,  to  purchase  inventioxis  for  the  public  benefit. 
They  do  not  ask  the  inventor  to  give  up  his  invention  at  all ;  hexnav 
keep  it  as  long  as  he  can  keep  it  secret.  If  he  wishes  to  part  with 
it  for  tiie  pubuc  benefit,  he  may  do  so  by  appljring  to  a  oommissiony 
who  shall  estimate  its  value  and  adjudicate  on  its  worth. 

Patents  now  are  matters  of  grace  and  favour,  granted  by  the  Crown 
andacquirableunder  certain  conditions  by  petition.  Then  they  would 
be  matters  of  right,  and  be  indeed  property,  not  by  creation,  but  hjr 
law.  Now  they  are  "  a  scourge  to  industry ;"  thev  might  be  made 
a  boon  and  a  blessing,  if  reeompences  were  grantea  ana  trade  were 
made  free. 

It  is  right  that  we  shotdd  look  upon  invention  as  national  capital, 
and  improve  it  to  the  uttermost.  This  can  only  be  done  by  reform- 
ing our  patent  laws  altogether,  and  giving  the  mventor  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  nation  for  the  honest  payment  of  all  his  just  claims,  as 
well  as  the  granting  of  those  honours  which  devotion  to  his  country's 
good  makes  nim  wordiy  of.  Neither  of  these  is  provided  for  by  our 
existing  patent  laws,  and  ihef  have  no  claim  at  all  to  be  regarded 
as  pro&ctive  of  public  benefit.  Publicola. 


IS  A  BELIEF  IN  THE  MIEACTJLOUS  ESSENTIAL  TO 

PEESONAL  CHEISTIANITYP 

AFFIBHITIVB  ABTICLB.— II. 

I TAKB  up  my  pen  to  write  upon  this  question  with  little  hope  of 
a  satis&ctory  discussion.  Berore  being  able  fairly  to  meet  my 
friends  who  mav  maintain  the  negative,  a  common  standpoint 
should  be  secured.  This,  however,  can  only  be  by  the  previous  ex- 
amination, resulting  in  uniformity  of  belief,  of  an  underlying  subject, 
— ^What  is  Christiiuiity  P  I  feel  certain  beforehand  that  my  view  of 
Christianity  and  that  of  my^  friends  will  differ  widely,  and  final 
agreement  upon  a  topic  arising  out  of  another  on  which  w;e  are 
at  variance  is  not  to  oe  anticipated,  inasmuch  as  neither  starting- 
point  nor  direction  are  the  same. 

I  write,  therefore,  scarcelv  expecting  to  convince  those  who  may 
be  mv  opponents  in  this  debate ;  but  it  is  mv  earnest  prayer  that  I 
may  be  enabled  to  present  some  thoughts  which  shall  be  blessed  to 
the  guidance  of  young  inquirers,  brought  up  in  reverence  for 
evangelical  truth  and  inclined  to  its  acceptance,  but  perplexed  with 
the  plausible  liberality  of  much  of  modem  sentiment,  in  leading 
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ilian  to  tee  tluit  all  which  they  hare  been  taa^ht  to  reeeire  aa 
above  diBputo-*all,  indeed,  that  is  distinctive  in  the  Christian 
nli^pan— mnst  be  surrendered  if  it  be  once  admitted  that  miracles 
an  impossible,  or  nnlikely  of  oocnrrence. 

The  qneslion  of  What  is  Christianity  P  is  not  in  debate,  bnt  it 
wOl  be  necessary,  in  order  to  the  fnll  £>rce  of  my  argnments,  that 
I  sihoold  preface  them  with  a  statement  of  my  convictions  npon 
that  point.  It  will  then  be  left  for  my  friends,  if  they  think  fit,  to 
impugn  the  position  which  I  occupy ;  and  the  same  course  will  be 
followed  by  myself  and  my  successors  towards  the  foundation 
principles,  and  the  reasoning  of  the  articles  on  the  other  side. 

I  believe,  then,  in  the  fall  of  man  from  an  original  state^  of 

Surity  and  happiness,  and^  in  his  utter  helplessness,  necessitating 
ivine  interposition  for  his  deliverance  m>m  condemnation  and 
sin ;  in  the  true  deity  of  Christ,  and  His  vicarious  sacrifice ;  in^  His 
reauzrection  and  ascension ;  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within 
the  soul,  subduine  and  sanctifying  it  to  God.  These  I  accept  as 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  one  of  which  being  taken  away, 
the  whole  will  be  destroyed.  And  in  solemn  earnestness  I  testify* 
that,  apart  from  these,  ul  light,  all  faith,  all  hope  of  holiness  here, 
and  a  blessed  immortality,  would  for  once  and  for  ever  pass 
away,  leaving  a  darkness  of  brooding  doubt  and  agony  instead. 
Personal  Christianity  is  the  reception  of  these  by  the  individual, 
not  only  as  matters  of  belief,  but  as  grounds  of  faith  and  hope,  and 
aa  principles  of  spirit  and  of  action.  Apart  frx>m  them  in  essence, — 
though  outward  expression  of  them  may  difrer,^no  personal  trust 
in,  love  to,  and  serrice  of  Christ  can  possibly  exist. 

What  is  the  miraculous  P  I  can  define  it  only  as  that  element 
inhiatory  which  necessitates  for  ite  explanation  a  direct  resort  to  a 
first  cause.  Evente  are  recorded  in  the  Christian  writings  which 
no  mere  human  knowledge  and  its  resulting  control  over  physical 
fbroea  oould  ever  have  brought  to  pass.  They  cannot  be  placed 
within  the  sphere  of  material  laws.  No  science  can  explain  them, 
though  it  may  attempt  to  explain  them  away.  Their  characteristic  is 
tiiis,  that  the  simple  will  or  an  individual,  either  directly,  or  by  the 
voluntary  obediettee  to  that  will  qf  the  originating  power  qf  natural 
lawt,  produces  resulte  which  no  sequences  of  cause  and  efiect  of  any 
seconoaiy  nature  can  accomplish.  That  belief  in  this  element 
of  the  miraculous  is  essential  to  a  trulv  Christian  faith  and  spirit,  I 
now  proceed  to  show.  This  can  best  be  done  hj  inquiring  into  the 
conseqnences  of  such  denial  upon  our  ideas  of  God,  of  Cnrist,  the 
work  of  redemption,  the  Holv  Spirit,  and  the  Bible. 

1.  The  denial  of  the  miraculous  will  so  far  act  upon  our  conceptions 
of  the  Creator  as  to  deprive  them,  not  only  of  their  distinctive  Chris- 
tian attributes,  but  of  their  entire  religious  influence.  Of  the  latter, 
because,  as  will  be  shown,  such  deniu  leads  irresistibly  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  Uie  personality  of  Gk)d,  without  which  reli^on  is  impossible. 

It  may  take  the  form  of  denial  of  the  possibility  of  miracles,  or 
of  their  probability  and  actuality. 


la  tl&e  first  case,  it  makes  th«  Creator  mt/Mar  tQ  Ht  ereatiom. 
He  forms  a  world,  which  afterwards  beeoBies  sol^eot  to  oevtaiii 
onchaDgeable,  and  therefore,  higher  laws,  impesfled.  bd-  om  cam 
say  whence ;  or  He  imposes  those  laws  upon  it  in  this  eaeveiae  of 
His  Gceati^re  enersry^  at  oiuie  hxmg,  the  power  to  alter  «r  suspend 
their  operation.  Then  He  isrnot.tnB.  SupaiMae  B^ing  whom  we^caR 
worship  and  obey,  nor  the  almighty  Heifer  to  whom  we  caa  hook  in 
our  weaJcness  and  distress. 

In  the  odier  case,  Gh)d  will  be  oonsidared  as  loaug  His  intemt 
in  the  creation,  and,  uncaring  for  the  ereatiiures  who  haTB  reoeiTed 
from  Him  the  breath  of  life,  refaaiag  to  liaten  to  their  cnae,  or  to 
interfere  on  their  behalf.  We  cia  no  longer  think  of  and  rejoice 
in  Him  as  the  tender,  ^nopathizingpaifeatteyer  ready  Wflthoonsoisir 
tion,  guidance,  and  support,  but  moat  deead  Him  aa  a&  iron  .-fate* 
Xb.is. no. longer  true  tixat-^ 

'<  Lik«  SB  «  faeiMr  pfti«tli  his  ofaflaren, 
So  tkM  Loid  pHiekb  tbMithie  fe«r  Him: 
yat  Ba  ^soiwlh  oarinaie} 
H»r«DBtiiilMrath  that  we  us  dflsfe." 

'19'othing  remains  to  draw  forth  the  affections  of  the  sooL  while  the 
stem  inflexibility  of  Might  excites  repulsion*  fear,  and  hatred. 
The  power  and  the  lore  of  God  taken  away,  Christiajn  reyerenoe, 
obedience,  and  trust  become  impossible. 

2.  Ideas  of  Christ.  The  great  miracle  of  the  Incarnation,  the 
central  point  of  Christian  faith  and  hope,  must  be  denied.  The 
apdstle  must  be  held  to  have  spoken  falsely  when  he  said  that  "  in 
Mim  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily"  and  "  that  €rod 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Simseff',*^ 

ISot  even  a  supernatural  rev^ation  of  Chnst  is  possible.  He 
cannot  be  even  a  divinely  commiasioned  Teac^r,  for  thispre- 
supposes  a  miraculous  influence  of  selection  and  instruction.  He  on 
whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  gaae  as  God  manifest  in  the 
ilesh,  and  whose  words  we  have  received  as  the  wisdom  and  message 
of  the  Highest,  was  but  a  man ;  gifted,  it  is  true,  with  inteUecioal 
power  and  spiritual  insight  beyond,  all  others,  but,  notwithataad- 
ing,  of  no  nature  higher  than  our  own.  His  doctrines  are  not  tie 
truths  though  they  mav  possibly  be  true.  They  are  to  be  res^aated, 
but,  like  those  of  other  men,  held  subject  to  partial  or  entire 
rejection,  according  to  our  notions  of  what  is  n^ht ;  they  have 
no  authority  except  by  virtue  of  the  superior  genius  of  their 
originator. 

The  atonement  becomes  an  ordinary  martyrdom,  insisead  of  the 
uniaue  and  awful  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  for  the  sin  of  a  gnil^ 
world.  All  its  attractive,  fear-dispeUiiuf,  and  soul-quickeninff  influ- 
ence is  lost.  The  resurrection,  on  which  the  C^vristianhaseahja  cer- 
tainty of  eternal  life  and  the  final  perfection  of  his  bdns — ^the 
corruptible  putting  on  incorruption,  and  the  mortal  inunortalily'-' 
is  a  myth,  and  the  ^Redeemer's  triumph  over^  death  and  Hades  the 
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theory  of  a  wild  entkiiiiart.  Li  shoft,  nothing  spedai  or  distinotire 
is  left  in  the  chaMoter,  miflaion,  op  life  of  ChnBt»  if  the  miractLbna 
eLenent  be  withdrawn* 

3w  With  our  thoughts  of  Gfariat,  our  ideasiof  the  work  of  redeup* 
tion  nnist  covmpomL  Under*  the  influence  of  the  Boeptioiam  we 
are  earaeatly  endearouring  to  deatror,  that  w£Q  be  lowered  to  t^e 
mere  eetting  forth  of  a  mml  and  religiona  Byatem ;  br  the  greatest 
of  teachers,  it  ia  true,  but  still  by  xinaiaiated  man.  The  race  itadf 
both  discovers  the  disease  and  provides-  and  applies  the  remedy. 
There  is  no  stooping  down  of  Grod  to  the  helpless  sinner,  opening 
ap  for  him  a  way  of  escape  from  his  condemnation  and  inrpuiiy. 
Man  is  snfSeienl  nnto  himself. 

4.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  set  aside.  His  action,  in  any  definate  con* 
ception  thereof,  is  directly  snpematoral,  bat  if  supematnral  inteiw 
ferenee  is  oonceiTed  to  be  impossible  or  improbable,  it  beeomea 
merelr  the  operation  of  reeoraed  thought  on  mind,  though  that 
thought  may  oe  either  human  or  dirine.  His  personality  is  thns 
denied;  apart  from  our  former  oomiderationB ;  bnt  if  this  argument 
be  taken  in  connection  therewith,  the  Chrxstiatt  doctrine  of  the 
Jiofy  Sprriti  on  whom  the  belierer  relies  for  deliTcrance  from 
indweUmqyr  am,  is  rednoed  to  the  modifying  power  of  merely  homaa 
ideas.  Tnese  are  unquestionably  in  many  cases  possessed  of  woa^ 
dnma  potency,  but  it  cannot,  except  by  a  juggle  upon  words,  be 
maintained  that  this  is  the  fhll  and  commeii-seBse  meaning  of  the 
lanjrnage  of  Holy  Writ. 

That  surely  cannot  be  personal  Christianity  which  renudiateB 
Ohrint'a  most  special  teaching,—**!^  tmui  be  bom  apaim,  Tnis  new 
birth*  or  birth  from  above,  is,  apart  from  the  miraculous,  nothing 
more  than  the  reception  of  new  motiyea  or  opiniona,  reaulting 
natarally  enough  in  an  altered  course  of  action ;  the  possibility  of 
a  radical  change  of  nature  by  a  diviae  influence  is  taken  away. 

5.  The  writera  of  the  Bible  cannot  have  been  inspired  m  aiiy 
other  sense  than  that  in  which  a  poet  is  said  to  be  inapired,  when 
hia  mind  is  filled  witii  stirring  imaginations  and  lofly  thoughts,  in 
whidi,  however,  there  is  no  communication  from  a  higher  power. 
Ohriat's  teachingB  being  depriyed  of  any  true  authority,  the  book 
in  which  those  teachmga  are  contained,  whose  whole  contents, 
besides,  are  simply  the  outgrowth  of  these  teadnngs,  can  in  no 
sense  be  authoritatiye  either.  It  is  no  longer  unique,  but  only  the 
greatest  of  the  multifarious  products  of  human  intellect  and  inoght. 

Leavinj^  general  grounds,  I  flnaUy  remark,^* 

6.  Christ  appealed  to  the  ndrades  He  worked  as  proofs  of  Hu 
authority.  In  doing  this,  on  the  theory  whieh  repudiates  thoae 
miraeles.  He  must  have  been  either  an  impostor  or  a  fanatic 
Whether  He  lied  or  was  mistaken — for  there  is  no  alternatiye— He 
is  equally  to  be  mistrusted ;  in  the  one  case  from  a  moraJ,  in  the 
other  from  an  intellectual  deficiency.  Granted  that  we  could  know 
His  teachings,  this  defect  in  His  character  would  take  away  the 
yery  foundations  of  our  faith  in  them. 

1^64.  2  p 
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Bat  on  ihe  same  theory  the  leoord  of  these  teachings  cannot  be 
relied  on.  The  pretended  miracles  were  of  a  kind  in  which  a  very 
small  amount  of  common  sense  would  have  detected  an  impoetore. 
Hence  the  apostles  must  haye  ffivea  false  testimony  in  their 
aooountB  of  these  occurrences,  or  l£ey  must  haYe  been  credoloos  to 
a  decree  which  would  render  their  witness  to  any  matter  of  little 
weignt.  Furthermore,  the  proof  of  imposture  or  credulity  is  com- 
pleted when  we  find  them  professicff  to  possess  and  exercise 
miraculous  powers  themselres.  Whether  deceirers  or  deceived, 
their  writings  are  possessed  of  no  authority,  and  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  them. 

If,  notwithstanding,  a  divine  message  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
Bible,  it  can  only  be  by  the  process  of  critical  examination,  con- 
ducted according  to  rules  having  no  higher  origin  than  the  unaided 
reason,  and  therefore  resulting  most  assuredly  in  the  rejection  as 
spurious  of  whatsoever  narrative  or  doctrine  each  individnsl  may 
find  to  dash  with  his  preconceptions  of  what  is  right.  If  reason  is 
competent  not  merely  to  find  a  guide,  but  to  judge  every  portion  of 
its  durections,  what  need  can  there  be  for  it  to  seek  a  guide  at  all? 
We  are  able  to  walk  alone. .  We  do  not  require  the  word  of  God 
as  a  lamp  tmto  our  feet,  inasmuch  as  we  carry  a  brighter  luminary 
within  us. 

The  denial  of  miracles  thus  leads  to  the  apotheosis  of  human 
reason,  the  rejection  of  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Scrip* 
tures,  and  of  the  miesion  and  teachings  of  the  apostles,  the  degra- 
dation of  Christ's  character  morally  to  an  impostor  or  inteUectnally 
to  a  dupe,  and  the  withholding  from  His  doctrines  of  the  reception 
and  implicit  faith  which  they  require.  Bising  higher,  its  logical 
and  practical  results  are  the  denial  of  redemption,  and  of  the 
resurrection,  atonement,  incarnation,  and  divinity  of  Christ ;  of 
the  regenerating  and  sanctifying  Spirit;  of  the  Fatherhood, — the 
almighty  love  of  Gkxi.  It  takes  away  His  supremacy  from  the 
Deity,  and  makes  Him  inferior  to  His  creation. 

Not  only,  therefore,  does  it  destroy  all  that  is  distinctive  in 
Christ's  character  and  teachings,  so  rendering  personal  Christianity 
a  sound  without  significance,  but  it  removes  all  grounds  of  natural 
religion  likewise.  That  requires  a  Being  to  whose  heart  my  own 
may  beat  in  response,  but  the  existence  of  such  a  Being  cannot  be 
affirmed.  Only  the  undeveloped  impersonal  God  of  the  PantheiBt 
is  left  to  man.  "Our  Father"  becomes  "the  abyss  from  which 
we  have  emerged."  Man  is  the  greatest  of  existences,  but  alone 
and  helpless,  except  in  so  far  as  he  can  help  himself,  and  become 
contented  in  the  benumbing  atmosphere  of  a  dreary  fatalism. 
Depriving  my  soul  of  the  "  marvellous  light"  wherein  it  walks,  and 
of  its  "  sure  and  certain  hope  "  of  an  eternity  of  purity  and  bliss 
beyond  the  grave,  this  theory  abandons  me  to  go  "  sounding  on  my 
dim  and  perilous  way"  through  the  lonely  and  silent  maaes  of 
Pantheistic  speculations, — "  no  landmark  on  the  earth,  no  loadstar 
in  the  heavens." 
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To  liis  inquiriog  and  earnest  but  doubting  brotherfl,  one  who  baa 
felt  aomewbat  of  tbe  agony  of  uncertainty  would  in  love  and  faitb- 
fohiees  declare,  tbat  in  Cbriat  Jesua,  diyine-buman,  and  sacrificed 
for  sin,  bia  aoul  bas  found  a  peace  wbicb  passeth  knowledge.  He 
wonld  beaeecb  tbem  to  seek  earnestly,  not  resting  contented  witb 
rague  suggestions,  but  fully  and  intelligently  examining  all  things 
until  they  can  attain  a  definite  belief.  Tbia  done,  be  is  assured 
tbat  sooner  or  later  tbey  will  be  led  to  the  cross,  tbere  to  find  per- 
fect aatiafaotion,  and  to  rejoice  witb  bim  both  in  a  free  and  fall 
redemption,  and  in  ererlasting  life.* 

Oaweairy.  William. 

KSaATITX  ABTICLB. — II. 

Is  ilie  word  "miraculous"  to  mean  natural,  unnatural,  suuer- 
natural,  or  preternatural  P  All  nature  is  wonderful,  and  therefore 
a  miracle  to  a  thinking  man,  whether  personally  Cbriatian  or  not. 
Man  bimself  is  declared  by  David  tbe  Psalmist,  and  Hunter  tbe 
anatoxniat,  to  be  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,— 

*^  Man  is  a  perfect  minole  to  man ;" 

and  tbia  belief  ia  not  at  all  allied  to  personal  Cbriatianity.  It  was 
for  a  long  time  a  popular  fallacy  tbat  those  who  most  tborougbly 
stiutied  tiie  wonderful  agencies  of  human  life  in  the  framewon:  of 
man,  physicians,  were  most  commonly  infidels.  The  constant 
mirade  of  human  life  does  not  always  affect  men  as  it  ongbt,  nor 
lead  them  to  personal  Christianity.    Neither,  we  should  suppose, 

*  [The  foregoiDg  article  was  written  with  the  view  of  opening  the  debate;  bnt 
when  it  reached  the  Editor's  handa  he  had  made  other  arrangements.  I  heartily 
thank  my  former  opponent,  B.  SL,  for  his  able  oontribntion  to  the  canae,  as  I 
befiere,  of  int«Ilif(ent  Christianity. 

That  the  article  was  so  written  will  explain  what  may  otherwise  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  want  of  coortasy  ftod  fairness  towards  **  Timothy,"  whoee  paper  has  received 
no  nalSoe.  Others  will,  no  donbt,  eomment  thereon,  and  point  ont  what  I  cannot 
help  tenmog  its  exceeding  vagneness.  I  will  bat  remark  that  the  only  argnment 
in  it  disooverable  by  me,  viss.,  tbat  Christ  may  be  bdieved  in  apart  from  the  con- 
sjdention  and  definite  acoeptande  of  the  miraenloos,  is  aaswend  by  antioipaUon. 

Tbe  miraeolons  extends  to  the  very  nature  of  Christ  and  of  His  mission,  and  is 
interwoven  with  aU  religion:  it  is  not  confined  to  the  single  aspsct  in  which 
*"  Timothy**  has  viewed  iL  Belief  in  it  is  tacitly  implied  in  the  faith  which  he 
has  endeavoured  to  exponnd.  I  do  not  think  that  tbe  qaestioa  as  to  whether  a 
man  noay  be  a  Christian,  though  not  troubling  himself  if  miracles  be  true  or  false, 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  Only  on  the  ground  that  their  dettial  takes  awdy  the 
posaibility,  in  my  view,  of  personal  faith  in  and  obedience  to  Christ,  have  I  entered 
upon  U^  diaenssion. 

Mere  saatimentality  will  loudly  boast  that  it  can  look  on  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  nnd 
yet  deny  tbe  miraeulons;  bnt  this  cannot  logically,  intelligently  be  done.  Certain 
resnlts  will,  in  truly  earnest,  active  minds,  necessarilj  follow  upon  that,  denial, 
which  resnlts  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  in  tha  assurance  that  tbey  cannot 
but  be  reei^nized  as  precluding  the   possibility  of   personal   Christianity.-* 
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does  personal  Christiaiiity  tieeessarily  imply  a  belief  in  tiie  mim* 
eolonSk  If  there  is  imy  essential  union  between  this  belief  and  that 
practioe»  they  must  be  inseparable.  IfpersonalChristiamtrdemaiidB 
a  belief  in  the  miTaeulouB»  then  a  belief  in  tiie  mixaciiloQS  must 
necessitate  personal  Christianity.  J£  they  are  not  always  eoaoood* 
tantSy  their  union  cannot  be  essential.  lUdng,  therefore^  "the 
TniiH^Jft  of  nature "  view  of  the  ^uestion^  we  cannot  affirm  tiiat 
personsl  Chinstianity  and  a  belief  m  the  miraonlous  are  esaentiaUT 
produotiTe  each  of  each.  How  many  men— good,  Ghristiaiky  weu- 
uying  men--do  we  all  know,  to  whom  the  orbs  of  the  starry  sky-* 

**  Seem  bat  as  speoka  of  tinsel,  fixed  in  besven 
To  light  the  midnights  of  their  native  town ''! 

And  how  often  have  we  read  of  men  to  whom  the  mazes  of  the 
fretted  Taidt  were  all  known,  whose  hearts  refirained  from  worahip, 
and  were  unaUe  to  see  the  signature  of  Qod  written  there !  Henee 
flhe  miraeuloos  as  an  equi^ent  for^  the  natural— explained  by 
tcience— will  not  be  found  to  imply  in  the  belief  it  compels  any 
personal  Christianity. 

Can  the  miraculous  mean  the  unnatural?  God  is  the  author  of 
nature.  All  that  is  has  its  birth  from  Him.  Kothing  that  ia  can 
ezislwithontHis  will  and  foreordinatioB.  He  is  Lord  of  all.  Can 
there  be  anj'thing  unnatural  in  reidity  P  Is  umnaturml  only  aTaguer 
form  of  saying  tl^t  which  we  faaTe  nerer  eKperienoed  as  an  ordinarr 
foim  of  the  proceedings  or  e£Peots  of  the  tibang  spoken  of  P  We  em 
it  unnatural,  but  it  is  not  so.  We  say  of  a  sen  he  is  unnatoralv 
beoansahe  ia  witliout  lore,  or  gratitude,  or  sense  of  dutjr ;  but  it  ia 
really  his  nature  to  be  destitute  of  these  common  qualities  of  man. 
We  say  of  an  eartiiquake  that  it  produces  an  unnatural  commotioin 
of  Ihe  solid  frame  of^things ;  but  it  is  as  fixed  in  its  laws  as  the  fiow 
of  a  rirer,  or  tibe  currents  of  the  tar.  We  may  name  the  unnatural, 
the  wonderful,  or  the  miraculous,  but  it  is  evident  that  a  deep 
probing  into  the  facts  will  show  that  all  that  is  is  natural,  aa  b^ng 
the  results  snd  the  transactions  of  the  divine  laws  under  the  circom* 
sta&ees.  The  admission  that  there  are  many  marvels  in  life  and 
nature  of  whidi  we  faare  had  no  experienee>  and  that  there  may  be 
many  "more  things  in  heaven  and  earth '*  than  we  can  aoeount  for 
in  our  philoBophy,  or  waaft  of  philosophT,  seems  to  us  qnite  aside 
£rom  the  questions  involved  in  personal  Christianity.  To  do  the 
duties  Christ  lays  on  His  followers  surely  does  not  require  a  correct 
and  infallible  belief  in  the  causes  and  CTOCts  whidi  surround  us  as 
divided  into  the  natural  and  the  unnatural,  of  which  the  latter  is 
the  miraculous  division. 

A  very  similar  course  of  argument  should  lead  us  to  see  thai  the 
miraonloua  is  not  intended  to  mean  the  supematuial  here.  Can 
there  be  anything  supernatural, — anything  above  and  beyond 
nature  P  Yeai  one  Being,  and  one  alone,  and  He  from  whom 
nature  eomes.  But  if  we  believe  in  Him,  is  tiiat  a  beli^  in  tiie 
miraeulous  P    Would  it  not  rather  be  a  belief  in  the  miraculous 
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most  wonderful,  indeed,  to  look  upon  tHe  world  as  uncreated  or 
•  self-created  P  Atheism  is  a  belief  in  the  miraculous.  Theism  alone 
takae  away  the  mystery  of  the  existence  of  matter  and  of  life.  How 
the  world  oonld  be  wiuiont  €K>d  is  indeed  wonderful ;  but  to  belieye 
that  it  is  so  is  not  essential  to,  it  is  rather  subTersive  of,  personal 
Christianity.  To  beliere  in  God  takes  away  the  marvel  trom  the 
fiwt  of  the  existence  of  the  universe  as  it  is,  and  yet  it  forms  the 
Tery  fint  word  6f  every  Ghristian  creed,-—*'  I  believe  in  God,  the 
Fa&er  Almi^ty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,**  &c.  Christianity, 
in  fact,  is  the  death  of  a  belief  in  the  miraculous.  The  idols  of 
Nineveh  and  Egypt,  the  myths  of  Greece,  the  numeroQs  gods  of 
Bome,  the  wondrous  beliefs  of  Scandinavia,  and  the  legends  of  the 
Goths,  besides  all  the  saints*  strange  doini^s  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Old  Church,  have  vanished  from  the  faith  of  men^-^anished  to 
return  not.  This  is  a  simple  result  of  the  prevalence  of  Christian 
truth,  which,  iaiplanting  in  the  mind  a  perception  of  the  ''true 
Qod,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has  seat,  releases  the  mind  from 
the  dominion  of  '*  old  wives'  fables  "  about  metamorphoses,  reli- 
quaries, and  holy  coats,  as  at  once  profane  and  foolish. 

Preteraatural  is  even  less  effective  as  a  characteristic  of  the  mira- 
culous than  supernatural.  It  is  so  much  more  frequently  used  to 
indicate  what  is  called  "  a  freak  of  nature,"  that  it  occupies  altogether 
a  lower  ground  in  our  thoughts  than  supernatural.  It  is  seldom 
held  to  rise  above  nature,  ana  is  most  generally  employed  to  express 
something  moving  in  the«ame  plane,  but  beside  or  out  of  the  ordinazy 
course  of  nature,  or  keeping  in  l^e  same  course  but  going  beyond, 
though  not  transcending  it.  Preternatural  excitement,  preternatural 
formation  of  body,  &c.,  are  forms  of  usage  in  which  we  imply 
strangeness  and  wonderfnlness ;  but  it  does  not  rise  to  the  height 
of  the  miraculous. 

Our  analysis  of  the  several  equivalents  for  the  explanation  of  the 
miraculous  does  not  yield  us  any  fair  means  of  perceivine  axiy 
neeessary  connection  between  personal  Christianity  and  a  beSef  in 
ihe  miraculous.  If  there  are  any  other  terms  in  wnich  it  is  possible 
to  characterize  the  miraculous,  we  should  like  the  writers  on  the 
affirmative  of  this  question  to  inform  us ;  and  to  show  us  at  the 
same  time  in  what  relation  they  view  the  miraculous  as  connected 
with  the  natural, — are  they  the  selfsame,  inclusive,  opposed,  or 
simply  different  in  degree?  On  these  points  B.  S.  has  supplied 
us  with  no  information,  but  a  good  deal  of  what  is  meant  for  satire. 
His  exposition  of  Sationalism  is  not  vcfy  oomplimentaiy, — ^but 
then  it  is  not  very  accurate.  Besides,  he  lias  mistaken  the  object 
of  attack,  which  is  not  raiionaUem,  but  epirUualism  ;  "  Gk>d  is  a 
Spirit :  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.'* 

"  The  miraculous  **  is  easily  spoken  about,  but  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. That  what  have  been  regarded  as  miracles  have  been 
wrought  we  do  not  deny ;  for  we  beneve  that  every-day  life  is  f& 
more  wonderful  than  aU  the  myths  of  all  the  religions  in  the  world. 
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But  we  believe,  also,  that  when  a  thinkiiig  being  has  acquired  the 
trae  ChnBtian  conception  of  God  as  the  All-wiae  and  Almi^ty* 
and  of  Jesus  as  His  Son  and  our  Sayiour,  he  has  become  the  pease— or 
of  a  thought  far  more  miraculous  than  the  subduing  of  winda  and 
wayes ;  the  curing  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  or  the  lult,  or  eyen  the 
raising  of  the.  dead.  These  are  called  miraculous  interpoaitioDJi  of 
a  divine  providence,  but  they  appear  to  such  a  thinker  the  natural 
ways  of  God^  There  is  a  greater  miracle  in  sunrise  than  in  the 
standing  stUl  of  either  of  the  great  lights  of  the  sky.  The  mincu- 
lous  is  a  philosophical  conception  in  one  sense,  and  is  a  cover  for 
ignorance  or  deception  in  another.  In  the  former  all  is  nuraele— a 
miracle  of  divine  wisdom  and  grace ;  in  the  other  the  unusual  is 
miraculous.  It  does  not  seem,  therefore,  that  personal  Christianity 
depends  on  the  belief  in  the  miraculous,  or  that  a  belief  in  the  mira- 
culous is  indispensable  to  personal  Christianity. 

We  are  unwillinfi[  to  enter  into  the  theology  of  the  question  ;  for 
there  great  difficulties  may  arise.  We  do  not  quite  agree  with  the 
opinions  expressed  by  "Timothy"  in  his  paper,  out  we  think  he  has 
advsnced  enough  to  show  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  demand  from 
Christians  a  befief  in  the  miraculous. 

Christianity  is  both  a  history  and  a  faith.  The  faith  is  divine; 
the  history  is  human.  We  are  asked  to  believe  in  Christ,  follow  His 
examj)le,  and  obey  His  law.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  believe  in 
the  miracles  of  Christ,  for  with  Him  as  God  there  were  no  mirades ; 
they  were  works,  as  natural  to  Him  as  the  breaking  of  bread  with 
man.  The  object  of  Christianity  is  to  make  men  holy  here  and 
happy  hereamr ;  not  to  fix  belief  in  miraculous  events,  or  donand 
the  assent  of  reason  to  incomprehensibilities. 

Personal  Christianity  is  not  a  demand  on  the  ignorance,  but  the 
knowledge  of  man.  It  exhibits  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  as 
the  one  only  object  of  faith.  That  faith  dispenses  with  everytlung 
else.  In  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  world  there  may 
have  been  need  of  mirades,  and  of  belief  in  them.  Christianity  is 
now  extant.  The  proof  of  its  value  and  blessedness  is  written  on 
every  page  of  history  and  on  many  a  human  heart — ^let  us  hope  even 
in  the  writer's  and  the  reader's  too ;  but  that  requires  us  only  to 
**  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  To 
ask  any  other  belief,  and  to  count  that  essential,  would  be  to  make 
void  the  law  of  Christ.  We  take  no  part  in  the  scepticism  of  Benan. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  so-called  Kationalism.  We  have  a  hope 
that  in  Christ  alone  our  salvation  is  sealed.  But  we  do  not  think 
that  we  must  accept  of  the  whole  creed  of  the  miracle-mongera  as 
the  ground  of  our  faith.  The  mystery  of  salvation  overpowers  all 
sense  of  miracle,  and  makes  us  feel  that  the  want  of  Chnstianity*-- 
God  being  what  He  is — ^would  be  the  greatest  possiUe  miracle, 
t.  e.,  object  of  wonder,  in  the  universe  He  nas  made. 

OWBK  TUDOB. 
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JLFnBMATIVB  ABTICLS. — III. 

Thb  present  qaestion  obyiously  tnnu  on  the  sigxuficance  wluch 
may  be  attaohed  to  the  terms  "personal  Chrisiianiiy"  Here,  if 
we  mistake  not,  the  battle  must  be  fought,  and  around  it  the  ar^- 
ment  concentrates.  The  ''  miraculous ; "  its  possibility,  credibihty, 
or  historical  reality :  these  are  all  but  secondary  topics  in  connec- 
tion with  this  debate,  and  almost  any  opinion  may  oe  held  concerning 
them  without  in  the  least  aiding  vs  in  the  attamment  of  a  satisfac- 
tory  conclusion.  Let  it  be  granted  that  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence 
to  justify  the  belief  that  a  deyiation  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  has  erer  taken  place ;  no  sufficient  eyidence  that  the  miracles 
of  Scripture  were  ever  actually  performed ;  in  the  eyes  of  many  we 
shall  haye  yielded  to  an  unhesitating  scepticism  all  that  is  distinctive 
and  Taluame  in  the  relij|[ion  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  what  hare  we  done 
to  show  that  it  is  so  far  independent  of  every  accessory  of  time  and 
place  that  it  can  stand  untouched  amid  the  ruins  of  what  the  mass 
of  its  friends  and  its  enemies  alike,  at  least  until  lately,  have 
regarded  as  j^ertaining  to  its  very  foundations  P  Evidently  nothing. 
Such  concessions,  even  when  made,  are  altogether  beside  the  ques- 
tion. But  let  there  be  given,  on  the  other  himd,  a  clear  and  dennite 
idea  of  what  is  understood  by  "  Christianity ; "  what  by  the  living 
'*  personal "  appropriation  and  manifestation  of  its  truth  and  power; 
and  then  we  uuxik  it  may  be  comparatively  easy  to  determine 
whether  miracles  are  but  outward  and  accidental  adjuncts  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  may  be  lopped  off  without  detriment  to  the  essence 
of  the  system,  or  whether  they  do  not  rather  hold  a  place  among  its 
constitutive  elements. 

Now  such  a  definition  of  the  terms  he  has  employed  is  exactly 
what  "  Timothy,"  in  his  opening  negative  article,  has  not  seen  fit  to 
give.  We  can  ^ain  from  it  but  tittle  light  concerning  his  notions  of 
"personal  Christianity."  It  is  true  that  the  words  '*  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ "  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  all  his  reasonings,  and 
in  one  instance  we  have  even  a  reference  to  *'  belief  in  the  doctrines 
of  Jesus,  faith  in  Him  as  a  Saviour,  sincerity  in  the  worship  of  God  " 
(p.  346) ;  but  no  one  acquainted  with  the  recent  aspects  of  religous 
controversy  can  fail  to  see  that  after  all  such  language  embodies 
the  vezT  ideal  of  casuistic  vagueness.  Although  we  find  the  Gospels 
alludca  to  as  "  history,*'  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  profusely  quoted  as 
though  recognized  as  an  authentic  record  of  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  Jesus ;  and  although  we  find  Jesus  himself  spoken  of  as  the 
** divine  institutor"  of  Christianity,  "a  Saviour,"  '*the  world's 
ransom,"  "  an  all-sufficing  sacrifice  ?or  sin,"  "  the  Son  of  God,"  stUl 
we  have  the  strongest  evidence  throughout  that  this  high-sounding 
language  is  understood  in  a  radically  different  sense  from  that 
attached  to  it  in  the  evangelical  world.  Yet  we  have  not  been  able 
to  discern  the  remotest  shadow  of  an  unambiguous  definition  of  the 
significance  of  these  expressions  in  the  writer's  own  mind.    This, 
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under  all  circomstancefl,  is  at  least  blameworthy ;  in  debate  it  ia 
unpardonable.  When  "  Timothy "  departed  from  the  ordinary 
usage  of  certain  modes  of  expression,  it  was  plainly  his  duty  to 
State  dis^nctly  the  sense  in  which  he  ehose  to  make  use  of  them ; 
and  while,  by  omitting  to  do  this,  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  serioua 
misrepresentAtion,  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  destroyed  all  just 
ground  of  complaint  should  this  be  the  actual  result. 

In  the  foUowmg  remarks  it  will  be  our  object  to  combine  bodi 
the  defensive  and  aggressive  methods  of  debate ;  the  defensive  with 
reference  to  the  article  of  "  Timothy,"  the  aggressive  with  refer* 
ence  to  our  assertion  that  a  **  belief  in  the  miraculous  "  is  '*  essential 
to  personal  Christianity." 

And  first,  to  supply  tdiat  in  which  the  negatire  article  has  been 
found  wanting.  Christiaiiity,  if  not  entirely  a  delusion,  is  pre- 
eminently ^Atf  nistorical  religion  of  the  world.  It  uniformly  pomts 
to  Jesus  Christ  as  its  founder,  and  to  His  historical  person  as  its 
foundation.  It  recognizes,  as  its  central  facts,  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  Grod— the  divine  **  Logos,"  His  sinless  Hfe,  His  accursed 
death,  His  resurrection,  and  His  glorious  ascension  to  the  ri^t 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  In  the  teachmg  of  Jesus  and  His 
apostles  these  facts  are  invariably  regarded  not  as  isolated  ooonr- 
rences,  but  rather  as  events  standing  in  a  living  relation  to  the 
mat  purposes  of  Grod,  and  to  man*s  condition  in  the  -ejes  of  His 
£kw,  as  holding  an  indispensable  position  in  the  work  of  our 
redemption. 

That  these  facts  of  Jesus'  historical  existence,  and  nothing  else, 
form  the  grand  basis  of  New  Testament  teaching  may  be  condu- 
aively  shown  by  an  appeal  to  the  New  Testament  itself— a  mode  of 

groof  surely  to  which  "  Timothy  "  cannot  reasonably  object,  since 
e  himself  has  so  frequently  resorted  to  it  i^iroughout  his  artide. 
With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  one  person  Christ 
Jesus,  we  read,  "  The  Word  was  God.  .    And  the  Word  was 

made  flesh"  (John  i.  1,  14);  "No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
heaven,  but  He  that  came  down  from  heayen,  even  the  Son  of  man 
which  is  in  heaven  "  (John  iii.  13) ;  "  Gk>d  sent  forth  His  Son,  made 
of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law "  (Gal.  iv.  4) ;  "  Ghreat  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness :  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh  "  (1  Tim.  iii.  16); 
"  f'orasmumi  then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  fleiah  and  blood, 
fi<e  also  Himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same ;  that  through  deatii 
He  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the 
devil.  .  .  It  behoved  Him  to  be  made  like  unto  His  brethren, 
that  H«  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  per- 
taining to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  peo|^  " 
£eb.  ii.  14, 17).  These  passages  may  be  sufficient,  but  they  are 
from  exhausting  the  number  which  might  be  adduced. 
That  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  of  a  truly  vioariona 
nature ;  tiiat  in  them  He  submitted  to  the  curse  of  the  law  as  the 
substitute  of  sinful  humanity,  so  redeeming  His  people  from  the 
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ptmislmient  dne  to  their  ems ;  and  that  every  individual  united  to 
Him  hj  faith  and  by  His  Spirit  is  regarded  by  God  as  if  he  had 
borne  in  his  own  person  all  that  the  broken  law  required :  these 
are  Jkndamenial  doctrines  ami>ly  vouched  for,  not  only  by  the 
apostles,  but  by  the  Master  himself.  "  God  so  l&v^  the  world, 
that  He  gave  His  onlj/  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish  "  (John  iii.  16) ;  **  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  sive  His  life  a  ransom 
for  many  "  (Matt.  xx.  28) ;  **  I  am  the  good  shepherd :  the  good 
shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.  ...  I  lay  down  My  life 
for  the  sheep  "  (John  x.  11, 16) ;  "  The  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus :  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  His  blood  "  (Bom.  ui.  24,  25) ;  "  [Ye  were  redeemed]  with 
the  precious  blood  of  Ohrist,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot "  (1  Pet.  i.  19) ;  "  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for 
iins,  thejust  for  the  unjust "  (1  Pet.  iii.  18) ;  "  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  His  Son  cleansetn  us  from  all  sin  "  (1  John  i.  7) ;  "  "Where- 
fore, my  brethren,  ye  also  are  become  dead  to  the  law  by  the  body 
ofChri8t"(Eom.vu.4). 

That  Jesus  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead-—"  the  firstfruits  of 
them  that  slept  "-—as  a  sign  that  divine  justice  was  satisfied,  and 
tiiat  His  people  are  regarded  as  having  risen  with  Him  to  a  life 
under  a  new  law,  is  likewise  emphatically  taught  by  the  New 
Testament  writers.  "  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching 
vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain.  ...  If  Christ  be  not  raised, 
your  £ntb  is  vain ;  ye  are*  yet  in  your  sins  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  14, 17 ;  see 
also  Bom.  vi.  and  vii.). 

Squally  explicit  is  the  apostolic  teaching  concerning  the  signifi- 
eanoe  of  Christ's  ascension  into  glory.  "  Him  therefore  hath  God 
exalted  "vrith  His  right  hand  to  be  a  prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to 
give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins  "  (Acts  x.81). 

From  all  this  it  is  manifest  that  "  Timothy"  errs,  not  knowing 
the  Scriptures,  when  he  affirms  that  Christianity  and  the  history  of 
Christianity  are  not  inseparable  (p.  845),  since  Christianity  has  its 
only  basis  m  certain  historical  facts.  And  again,  when  he  asserts 
that  a  belief  in  miracles  "  is  not  essential  to  saving  faith  "  (p.  347), 
since  faith  **  is  vain"  apart  from  the  miraculous  fact  of  the  resur- 
rection. Personal  Christianity  cannot  possibly  consist  in  "  faith" 
in  an  abstract  Lord,  separated  from  all  His  sayings  and  doings,  as 
"Timothy"  would  seem  to  ffuppose ;  but  it  does  imply  faith  in  the 
living,  historical  Christ  of  the  Gk>spels,  beside  whom  "there  is 
none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must 
be  saved  "  (Acts  iv.  12). 

A  Christian  is  one  who,  realizing  his  true  position  in  the  sight  of 
Ood,  and  longing  supremely  after  redemption  from  the  guilt  and 
dominion  of  sm,  recognizes  in  Jesus  Christ  the  great  and  all-sufficient 
^Kedeemer,  and  heamly  accepts  Him  and  trusts  in  Him  as  such. 
This  is  "  faith  in  His  blood."  "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ,"  is  the 
heai^iful  language  of  Paul :  ''nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but 
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Christ  liveth  in  me :  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  tlie  flosh  I  live  hj 
the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  aod  gave  Himself  for 
me"  (Gal.  ii.  20).  There  is  also  another  description  of  "  personal 
Christianity,"  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  which  we  cannot  refain  from 
quoting.  *'  The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salyation  hath  appeared 
to  all  men,  teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
we  should  live  sobeny,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world ; 
looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  Himself  for  us,  that 
He  might  redeem  us  from  aU  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  Himself  a 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works." 

We  hare  tiius  endeavoured  somewhat  minutelj  to  analyze  the 
meaning  affixed  to  the  terms  "  personal  Christianity  "  used  in  this 
debate  by  the  Founder  and  the  earliest  propagators  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  as  the  result,  we  think  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
in  any  candid  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  "  personal  Chriatiani^" 
involves  a  belief  in  the  "  miraculous." 

1.  Christianity  is  a  system  of  ^ujtematurtd  truth ;  its  doctrines 
are  such  as  man,  unaided,  could  never  possibly  have  discovered,  for 
they  reveal  the  secret  counsels  of  Grod  with  reference  to  our  apos- 
tate  race ;  coming  before  us,  moreover,  with  the  claim  of  a  super- 
natural  origin.  "  God,  who  at  sundrv  times  and  in  divers  manners 
spake  unto  the  fathers  hj  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son,  by  wliom  also  He  made  the  worlds " 
(Ueb.  i.  1).  Jesus  Christ  was  not  simply  a  man,  who  invented  for 
Himself  ihe  religion  which  He  taught,  out  none  other  than  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  "  without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of  life " 
(Heb.  vii.  3),  the  sent  of  the  Father  to  declare  His  gntcious  pur- 
poses of  love  and  mercy.  "  The  only  begotten  Son,  ^ich  w  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him  "  (John  i.  18).  The 
apostles  developed  and  elucidated  further  the  teaching  of  their 
Master,  but  this  not  of  themselves,  for  they  spake  in  words  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  taught  (1  Cor.  ii.  13),  and  this  special  inspiration 
was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  promise  of  Jesus  nimself. 
*'  But  the  Comforter,  which  is  tiie  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  My  name.  He  shall  ie€Ufk  you  all  ikinas,  and  Mny  all 
things  to  jfcwr  remembrance  whatsoever  I  have  saia  unto  you«  •  . 
He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  "  (John  xiv.  26 ;  xvi.  13).  But  in- 
spiration is  a  miracle  of  mind.  The  very  idea  of  revealed  as  opposed 
to  natural  religion  involves  the  notion  of  supernatural  interference; 
so  that  "  personal  Christianity,"  or  the  beHevin£[  acceptance  of  this 
supematurally  given  truth,  is  necessarily  associated  with  a  belief 
in  the  "  miraculous." 

2.  The  texture  of  the  historical  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
is  incontestably  miraculous.  That  the  teachings  and  doings  of 
Christ  are  inseparablv  interwoven  in  the  Gospels  with  miraculous 
narrative  might  be  thought  beyond  dispute,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  history  which  we  possess  of  the  earliest  apostolic  labours. 
Nothing  but  a  criticism  toe  most  arbitrary,  onjustiuable,  and  inocm- 
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siitcBt  can  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  Erery  iospartial  reader 
of  the  four  Gospels  must  feel  in  his  heart,  that  if  Jesus  Christ  was  not 
"  a  man  approyed  of  God  by  miraoles,  and  wonders,  and  si^s,  which 
God  did  hv  Him"  (Acts  ii.  22),  we  know  nothing  with  certainty  about 
Him  at  all.  If  the  Gospel  mirades  must  faJl,  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels 
must  fall  also.  Faith  in  adivine,  crucified,  and  risen  Saviour  isfled for 
ever.  The  only  nossible  basis  of  "  personal  Christianity  "  is  destroyed. 
Hat  **  Timothy,  following  Schleiermaoher,  has  sought  to  escape  n^m 
these  obyions  (but  to  his  position  fatal)  conclusions,  by  yenturing 
the  unproved  and  unproveable  assertion  that  the  early  Christian 
miracles  were  only  relatively  so—"  miraculoas»  u  e.,  wonderfal, 
although  they  need  not  necessarily  have  been  miraculous, ».  e.,  super- 
natural" (p.  345).  Jesus  must  not  work  reed  miracles,  but  it 
appears  He  could  not  dispense  with  sham  ones,  in  order  to  convince 
the  hard-hearted  people  of  "  stubborn  Jewrj"  However  well  such 
theory  might  do  when  applied  to  a  few  isolated  cases,  it  falls  com- 
pletely flat  when  the  grand  body  of  the  Gospel  miracles  is  taken  into 
view;  the^  tower  majestically  far  above  the  sphere  of  ordinary 
"  natural  law."  Is  it  not  plain,  for  example,  that  if  the  "  ^ifts  of 
healing,"  which  were  nossessed  by  hundreds  in  the  anostolic  age, 
had  been  the  result  ot  natural  causes,  mankind  woula  never  have 
allowed  the  secret  to  be  lostP  And  what  were  even  these  compared 
with  the  doings  of  the  "Lord  of  glory"  Himself?  When  the 
inevitable  progress  of  research  shall  have  enabled  men  of  modern 
times  to  give  sight  to  the  blind  with  a  touch,  to  still  tempests  with 
a  word,  to  raise  the  dead  to  life,  to  die  themsdves  and  to  rise  again, 
we  may  allow  that  the  same  causes  might  possibly  have  been  (»lled 
into  operation  two  thousand  years  earlier  bv  some  great  man  in 
advance  of  his  age.  But  until  this  is  done,  the  unravelling  of  the 
marvellous  in  otner  phenomena  only  serves  to  leave  these  mightr 
works  in  their  solitary  grandeur,  as  wrought  by  the  finger  of  God, 
unapproached  and  unapproachable  by  all  the  knowledge  and  all  the 

Sower  of  man."  Kay,  supposing  it  to  have  been  true  that  Jesus 
id  work  all  His  wonders  by  an  incomparably  profounder  knowledge 
of  nature's  secrets  than  mankind  at  large  even  now  possess,  must 
we  not  regard  Him  as  a  beiiig  altogeUier  transcending  ordinary 
humanity,  as  superhuman — Himself  the  greatest  miracle  of  all? 
Hut  jet  again,  we  remark,  in  taking  exception  to  this  theory,  that 
it  stnkes  fatally  at  the  moral  worth  and  sinlessness  of  Jesus.  That 
He  appealed  to  His  works  as  evidences  of  the  divine  character  of 
His  mission;  " Timothy"  himself  has  proved;  that  He  and  His 
apostles  intended  the  Jews  to  regard  these  "  wonderful  works"  as 
wrought  by  supernatural  power,  nay,  that  they  distinctly  asserted 
this  to  be  the  fact,  admits  of  no  dispute.  "  If  I  by  the  finger  of 
God  cast  out  devils,  no  doubt  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto 
you."  "  By  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  cruci- 
fied, whom  Gk>d  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  Him  doth  this  man 
stand  here  before  you  whole."  Every  one  oanrealize  the  force  of  Arch- 
bishop Trench's  words  when  he  remarks  that  this  statement  of  the 
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case  whiok  "  TimoihT"  advocates  is  indeed  "onlj  a  decently  roled 
denial  of  the  miracles  alto&fether :  for  thus  it  has  no  lons^er  an 
eternal  signifioanoe ;  it  u  nolonger  a  halo  which  is  to  sumn^d  the 
head  of  its  Worker  for  erer.  With  each  enlargement  of  men's  know- 
ledge of  nature,  a  star  in  His  crown  of  glory  is  extinguished,  till  at 
length  it  fades  altogether  into  the  light  of  common  day ;  nay,  rather 
declares  that  it  was  not  any  more  than  a  deceitftil  and  meteor-fire 
at  the  best ;  for  it  implies  a  serious  moral  charge  against  the  doer 
of  these  works  if  he  vents  them  as  wonders,  as  acte  of  a  higher  power 
than  19^atnre's,  or  allows  others  so  to  receive  them,  when  indeed  he 
enthrely  knows  that  they  are  wrought  but  according  to  her  ordinary 
laws."  So  much  for  the  alleged  '*  pious  frauds  "  of  Jesus,  which,  in 
"Timothy's"  view,  however,  were  perfectly  "legitimate." 

3.  The  argrraient  reduces  itself  to  very  narrow  proportions  when 
we  remember,  further,  that  the  etseniialfticts  of  Christianity  them- 
aelves  are  of  a  miraculous  nature.  These,  as  we  have  said,  and 
already  endeavoured  to  prove,  include  the  Incarnation,  the  Besur- 
leotion,  and  the  Ascension.  Are  these  likewise  to  be  assigned  to 
the  region  of  relative  miracles  P  and  if  not,  how  can  a  Christian, 
worthy  of  the  name,  possibly  give  up  the  reality  of  miradee  P  Faitii 
in  the  dead  and  risen  Lord— who  cannot  see  itP— not  only  involves, 
but  aotually  is  in  itself,  faith  in  the  miraculous — the  '*  miraculous," 
t.  e.,  the  supernatural. 

We  have  endeavoured  thus  to  vindicate  the  position  we  have 
assumed  in  this  debate,  only  noticing  such  objections  of  the  nega- 
tive writer  as  come  fairly  in  our  way.  But  before  closing  the 
present  paper  there  are  one  or  two  other  remarks  of  his  which  call 
perhaps  for  observation.  There  appears  to  us  to  be  a  singular  con- 
fusion of  thought  manifested  in  his  argument  drawn  from  the  ft^ 
that  "  the  divineness  of  Christ's  doctrine  is  the  primary  and  superior 
ground  of  faith  in  Him,"  and  that  "miracles  constitute  onl^  a 
aeoondaiy  ground"  (p.  346).  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  impugning 
of  their  reality  as  faeU  f — and  we  suspect  it  is  with  miracles  u 
fads,  and  not  at  all  with  miracles  as  evidences,  that  we  are  con- 
cerned in  the  present  debate.  Again,  we  are  informed  that  "  we 
can  never  believe  in  the  miraculous ;  we  can  only  believe,  at  the 
utmost,  in  the  testimony  given  concerning  the  miraculous.  This, 
however,  is  feith  in  testimony."  We  have  only  to  remark  on  these 
somewhat  mystifying  words  of  "  Timothy,"  that  if  he  is  able  to 
believe  in  testimony  without  involving  m  the  same  act  of  belief 
that  to  which  the  testimony  is  given,  he  possesses  nicer  powers  of 
intellectual  discrimination  than  mankind  at  large  have  ever  been 
shown  to  manifest.  Perhaps  we  have  misunderstood  his  language ; 
but  if  not,  we  fear  there  is  strong  reason  to  doubt  whether  ne  ass 
yet  succeeded,  as  he  fondly  dreams  he  has,  in  rising  above  *'  the 
region  of  verbal  quibble."  With  regard  to  his  last  and  "solemn" 
argument,  we  feel  certain  that  its  solemnity  will  prove  no  com- 
pensation for  its  utter  feebleness.  "  Extreme  weakness  of  intel- 
wct,"  we  are  told,  "  incapable  of  knowing  what  a  mirade  isi  w 
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well  as  tbat  liighy  far-ieeiiur  power  of  geniu  'wKioli  bekdldfl  only  oaa 
miracle— God,  and  finds  wat  explains  all,  would  be  alike  out  off 
from  participation  in  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ."  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  strange  conglomeration  of  words,  especially  of  the 
statement  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sent^ice  P  Does  it  not  saTonr 
somewhat  of  Pantheistic  transoendentahsm  P  What  belieyer  is  theve 
in  a  personal  God,  however  '*  far-aeeing  "  his  genius,  who  cannot  con- 
ceiTe  XhAposiihilUy  of  His  interfering,  whoi  tnaral  considerations 
render  it  expedient,  with  tho  merely  pk^Mteal  consecution  of 
nature  P  But  if  such  there  are,  we  cannot  help  maintaining  still, 
on  grounds  already  stated,  that  the  "  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  is  in^ 
accessible  to  him.  "  If  C^irist  bo  not  raised,  yooar  faith  is  vain ;  ve 
are  yet  in  your  sins."  It  is  difOerent  in  the  case  of  *'  extreme  wealc- 
ness  of  intellect."  An  idiot  is  quite  as  incapable  of  "  faith  "  in. 
Christ  as  tho  all  in  all,  as  of  intelligent  apprMiension  of  any  kind ; 
he  cannot»  in  fact,  be  reckoned  a  moral  a^ifU  at  all.  On  tlie  ques- 
lion  of  his  eternal  destiny  rerelatuHi  has  been  silent,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  rash  in  us,  and  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  to  proaouaee 
with  any  confidence  upon  the  matter.  Enough  that  a  just  Grod 
roleth  in  the  heavens,  and  "  shall  not  the  Judge  of  aU  the  earth  do 
right  P"  Of  ikist  howerer,  we  may  firmly  mt  assured,  that  his 
position  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  of  hearen  will  be  vastly  different 
firom  that  of  those  who,  gifted  with  powers  of  intellect  and  moral 
judgment,  have  been  able  to  form,  in  some  degree,  their  own 
opinions  and  beliefs,  and  who,  knowing  the  will  of  ueir  Lord,  h&TO 
either  performed  it  or  left  it  undone. 

Here  we  leaye  the  subujeot.  It  was  with  some  curiosity  that  we 
opened  the  British  CoutrovernaUst  for  May,  in  order  to  see  what  could 
really  be  said  for  the  negative  side  of  the  question,  and  we  have 
certainly  found  little  to  disquiet  our  faith.  Our  own  remarks  have 
been  sufficiently  imperfect,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  influence  they, 
may  have  on  any  mind,  but  we  are  perfectly  assured  that  a  candid 
perusal  of  the  sacred  writings  themselves  wiU,  apart  from  every 
argument,  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  truth-seeker  that  thie 
**  miraculous  '*  is  embedded  indissolubly  in  Christianity,  that  botii 
must  be  accepted  or  rejected  toj^ether.  The  critieism  of  Boling- 
broke,  no  frigid  of  Christianity,  is,  after  all,  the  true  one : — "  The 
miraclea.  of  the  Bible  are  not,  like  those  in  Livy,  detached  pieces 
that  do  not  disturb  the  civil  history,  which  ^oes  on  very  well  with- 
out them.  .  .  .  But  the  whole  history  is  founded  on  them;  it 
consists  of  little  else ;  and  if  it  wane  not  a  history  of  them,  it  woidd 
be  a  history  of  nothing."  J.  0» 

NBGATIYX  ABTICLB. — in. 

Bbfobb  entering  on  the  arguments  of  this  debate,  it  will  be  weU 
for  us  to  look  to  the  object  it  sets  forth,  and  to  consider  what  that 
object  implies  and  necessitates.  This  consideration  is  the  more 
important,  since  without  it  we  may  proceed  on  false  premises,  and 
find,  after  raising  some  splendid  structure  as  an  exponent  of  our 
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Tiewfl,  tbat  it  ia  founded  on  the  sand,  and  that  when  "  the  winds 
come,  and  the  rains  desoend/'  we  shall  have  the  mortification  of 
witnessing  that  which  we  had  assnred  ourselves  would  withstand 
attacks  of  every  kind,  undermined  and  fallen  to  the  ground. 

The  proposition  as  it  stands  either  requires  us  to  give  a  tacit 
consent  to  the  fact  that  miracles  were  really  nerformed  by  our 
Saviour,  and  that  miracles  were  what  is  generally  understood  by 
the  term — something  eiSeoted  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  by 
the  interposition  of  the  divine  power, — or  it  requires  our  opponents 
to  show,  first,  that  the  miracles  related  in  the  jBible  were  not  only 
really  performed,  but  that  they  were  in  fact  performed  by  the 
agency  which  is  popularly  attributed  to  them,  thus  causing  us  to 
believe  in  the  inmUibility  of  the  observers.  Besides  this,  they  will 
have  to  prove  that  belief  in  these  miracles  is  enjoined  on  us,  and 
before  being  able  to  do  this  effectively,  they  must  show  that  those 
orders  are  uie  orders  of  God,  or,  in  other  words,  they  muat  prove 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  in  the  direct  and  literal  sense  of  the 
term— matters  these,  we  think,  beyond  their  power — ^in  fact, 
beyond  the  power  of  man.  Not  a  few,  and  those  the  profoundest 
scholars,  have  failed  in  this  endeavour.  Let  it  not  be  understood 
that  we  imply  that  this  failure  of  scholars  or  argument-dealers 
renders  our  religion  the  less  true.  We  do  not  conclude,  because  oar 
poor  human  abuities  fail  in  comprehending  the  mysteries  of  the 
Bible,  it  must  therefore  cease  to  be  valuable  as  a  guide  through  life, 
or  that  the  doctrine  it  teaches  must  necessarily  be  false.  We  plead 
for  fireedom  from  dogmatic  teaching  where  the  Bible  gives  no 
dogma.  We  are  too  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  man's  intollectnal 
strength  to  forget  its  existence.  Tet  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  work  of  men  (whether  directly  inspired  or  not  we  are 
not  prepared  at  the  present  to  say,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  we 
should),  but  certeinly  not  inspired  in  the  way  and  to  the  extent 
that  our  forefathers  and  some  people  of  the  present  generation 
persist  that  it  is — ».  e„  in  every  jot,  tittle,  and  peculiarity,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  plenary  inspiration, — ^we  are  glad  to  see  great  Biblical 
critics  telling  the  world  what  the^  find  to  be  true  and  false;  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  people  m  ages  to  come  will  wonder  at  oor 
ignorance  and  credulity  m  such  matters,  in  putting  the  dogma 
of  plenary  inspiration  among  our  necessary  beliefs.  With  a 
paasmg  excuse  for  this  digression  we  will  proceed  to  the  special 
consideration  of  the  present  question.  It  is  manifest  firom  what  has 
been  said,  that  much  that  ought  to  be  proved  before  the  discussion 
of  the  present  question  is  entered  into,  is  to  be  understood  as 
already  having  been  determined,  and  having  obtained  ^e  assent 
both  of  ourselves  and  our  opponente.  We  are  willing  that  it  should 
be  so.  It  is  understood,  then,  that  the  question  shall  proceed  on 
the  assumption  tbat  miracles,  or  works  which  are  designated 
miracles,  really  were  performed,  and  that  it  is  limited  to  the  proof 
or  disproof  that  a  belief  in  the  miraculous  is  essential  to  one's 
personal  Christianity. 
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HaTing  thus  prefaced  cmr  remarks,  and  stated  the  groonds  od 
wluc^  the  debate  ensues/  it  remains  for  us  to  proye  that  the 
opiniou  we  hold  is  a  correct  one,  and  then  to  show  that  the  argu- 
ments used  on  the  opposite  side  are  erroneous  or  unoonnndng. 

What  could  hare  been  the  objects  of  miracles  P  As  far  as  we  can 
see  from  the  record,  they  were  but  few,  and  such  as  not  to  be 
sufficientlj  weighty  to  inauce  us  to  accept  of  and  assent  to  what  is 
termed  an  orthodox  belief  in  them.  They  must  have  been 
performed  either  to  conyince  the  sceptic,  to  instruct  the  ignorant, 
or  to  sileyiate  the  sufferinss  of  the  side.  ^  Strange  indeed  is  it  that 
the  laws  of  nature  should  haye  been  yiolated  to  effect  aa  end— - 
that  of  oonyiction-^whioh  might  haye  been  proyed  in  a  less 
oonspiouous  manner,—- in  a  manner  that  would  haye  equallr  secured 
the  result,  without  leaying  a  stumblingblock  for  the  fsith  of  after 
generations.  Incomprehensible  is  it  to  our  finite  understandings, 
wat  an  all- wise  Being  should  adopt  a]  means  of  conyiction,  tluit 
would  in  future  times  be  a  means  of  no  ordinary  power  in  pro- 
ducing doubt  and  scepticism,  llie  mirades  which  the  Bible  relates 
have  produced  and  helped  to  produce  disbelief  in  its  authenticity 
and  oenial  of  its  inspiration.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  notion  of 
impossibility  which  is  apt  to  seize  upon  the  minds  of  men,  of  belief 
in  the  yeraoity  of  miracles,  many,  no  doubt,  would  haye  been  the 
yoices  raised  in  the  spread  and  support  of  our  religion,  which  haye 
been  heard  and  are  still  heard  in  its  denunciation.  The  argument 
that  miracles  were  performed  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  or  to 
alleytate  the  suffering,  maj  remoye  the  doubts  of  a  TOueficent  mind, 
but  it  surely  wiU  not  satisfy  the  honest  inquiries  of  a  seeker  after 
the  truth* 

But  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  inyestigation  of  the  present,  and 
perhaps  will  be  the  result  of  a  future  ase,  to  exclude  the  miraculous 
ftom  the  works  of  our  Sayiour  and  from  those  of  prophets  and 
others  peculiarly  fayoored  of  God.  It  is  supposed,  and  there  are 
reasons  for  the  presumption,  that  the  supernatural  power  which  is 
ascribed  to  many  Biblical  characters  existed  only  in  the  imaginations 
of  the  narrators  and  those  concerned  in  the  works.  Such  was  the 
superstition  and  ignorance  of  the  men  in  the  time  when  Christ  was 
on  earth,  that  any  end  effected  beyond  the  most  ordinary  laws  and 
apparent  operations  of  nature,  or  oeyond  their  exceedingly  limited 
comprehension,  was  at  once  ascribed  to  a  supernatural  gift  or  agency. 
£yen  in  our  own  day  fortnne-tellers  and  wise  women,  &o.,  are 
belieyed  in.  These  works,  and  tiie  asserted  means  by  which  they 
were  produced,  lost  nothing,  it  is  probable,  by  repetition.  What  was 
denied  or  scarcely  credited  in  one  country  became  maryellous  when 
told  in  the  next.  The  more  such  sccounts  spread,  the  more  mira- 
culous they  grew.  The  most  superficial  readers  of  ancient  literature 
know  how  credulous  and  fond  of  the  maryellous  the  ancients  were. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  charactenstio  of  man.  The  era  of  the  miraculous  is 
coincident  with  that  of  ignorance.  It  is  to  the  adyan^ment  of 
education  that  we  owe  oar  doubt  of  miracles.    Why  should  the 
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»  miraoliMf  men  naturally  ask,  nazrated  in  the  BiUe,  find  aooeptMioe 
and  Bupport,  when  others,  better  attested  and  of  a  aimilar  character,' 
but  reported  elsewhere,  are  refiised  credence?  Hundreds  and 
thousands  are  the  miracles  which  CTcry  generation  has  witnessed^ 
many  of  which  hare  all  the  testimony  that  proof  would  require  in 
other  cases*  We  need  refer  to  a  few  only,— those  said  to  haTV 
been  performed  by  Alexander  and  Yespasian.  It  is  affirmed  that 
Yespasian  cured  a  blind  man  in  Alexanoriaby  means  of  his  spittie^ 
and  a  lame  man  by  the  touch  of  his  foot.  In  the  narration  of  this 
story,  every  eircumstaitce  attending  it  is  stated,  and  at  the  same  tims 
each  seems  to  add  weight  to  the  testimony.  The  gravity,  setiditr, 
age,  and  probity  of  so  great  an  emperor,  who  through  the  whole 
coarse  of  hia  life  conTorsed  in  a  familiar  manner  wi&  hie  finends 
and  coortiMS,  and  who  neyer  affected  the  airs  of  a  seer;  the 
narrator,  a  contemporaxy  writer,  noted  for  caauLour  ^d  verseitjr, 
and  the  greatest  and  most  penetrating  genius,  perhaps,  of  all  anti» 
quity,  and  at  the  same  time  so  free  £tom  any  tendency  to  credulity, 
that  he  lies*  under  the  contrary  imputation  of  atheism  and  profiue* 
ness.  TbJB  is  one  of  the  best  attested  instances  of  miraeuloas 
power,  and  we  feel  sure  that  our  readers  would  considear  it  inooa* 
sistent  to  reject  this  and  similar  instances,  while  they  aocept 
others  with  less  proof,  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  stated  in  the 
Bible,  and  haye  receired  or  compelled  the  belief  of  passing  genera* 
tions.  Locke's  definition  of  a  miracleis  findinguniTersal  aeoi^linee^ 
and  coinoidee  with,  that  we  have  formed  onrselTee,  and  bears  oat 
what  we  have  stated.  He  considers  thai  a  miracle  ia  n  woik 
peiformed  according  to  laws  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  speetstors, 
and  is  consequently  affirmed  as  being;  effected  by  supematunl 
agencies.  To  this  opinion  could  be  acMed  the  testmiony  of  many 
eminent  writers,  but  they  would  only  show  what  is  already  patent 
to  all  that  read  the  controTersies  which  are  so  numerous  m  the 
present  day,  that  the  works  of  our  Saviour  were  not  of  the  same 
sort  of  miraculous  nature  which  some  ascribe  to  them,  i.  e.,  super* 
natural  exertions  of  a  divine  power. 

If  we  allow  the  truth  of  miracles,  and  ^pnaxk  to  our  opponents  the 
power  which  this  concession  gives,  then  it  will  have  to  oe  shown  by 
us  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  occaaion,  that  these  were  per» 
formed  for  an  immediate  object,  and  with  no  ulterior  design  of 
requiring  the  £uth  of  ffenerations  to  come.  So  probable  is  it 
that  our  Sarionr,  in  His  love  for  man,  would  be  often  moved  at  the 
suffisrings  of  tiiepoor  and  sick,  and  would  use  His  power  to  alleviate 
these,  and  so  contrary  is  it  to  our  notion  of  Himaelr  and  of  His  wcfki 
to  believe  that  His  power  was  exerted  for  the  threefold  object  of  eoa* 
vincing  tlie  doubters  of  that  age,  of  upsettiiffithe  faith  of  thousaads 
in  after  times,  and  of  requiring  the  faith  of  all  the  ages  that  shonld 
follow,  that  we  cannot  accept  of  the  so-called  orthodox  opinion.  God's 
works  are  perfect.  The  conclusion  which  a  beUef  in  the  necessity 
of  faith  in  miracles  being  esitenlaal  to  personal  Christiani^  would 
bring  us  to,  is  the  opposite  of  this— 'imperfection  in  God's  works. 
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Besides,  if  it  is  neeemary  fat  our  future  happiness  to  believe  in 
ninracLes,  we  must  believe  in  alL  For  snrely  tne  c[aestion  does  not 
nieea  belief  in  the  miraeoloiis  power  of  Goo,  but  in  the  exertion  of 
it  in  the  works  as  related  in  the  Bible.  None  will  of  oonrse  deny 
thaiGod  possesses  the  power,  and  none  will  deny  His  being  able  to  use 
it.  But  many  will  deny  that  He  did  nse  it.  And  how  are  we  to 
bdiere  in  all  unless  we,  like  our  opponentB,  are  credulous  enough  to 
imagine  ibat  the  Bible  eontains  a  narrative  and  exposition  of  all  the 
works  of  Grod  on  this  earth  P  Did  tbev  suppose  tluit  the  beneficent 
power  of  our  Saviour  was  limited  to  the  few  acts  we  read  of  in  the 
New  Testament?  And  do  they  think  the  narrators  of  His  works 
poasoMod  a  memory  retentive  enough  to  recollect  every  little  mercy 
lie  showed  or  cure  He  effected  F  Surely  they  do  not.  And  if  not, 
tkaa  our  belief  cannot  have  that  required  test  whioh,  aocording  to 
them,  our  Saviour  intended  it  should  have,  and«to  prove  which  His 
works,  if  not  mainly,  were  partially  performed.  If  this  doctrine,  that 
a  belief  in  miracles  is  essential  to  personal  Christianity,  does  not 
neceasitate  a  faith  in  others  not  handed  down  to  us,  surely  it 
impliea  a  belief  in  all  those  we  possess  a  narrative  of.  Then  the 
oonsectnenee  is,  that  a  man  to  secure  everlasting  bUss  must  be  well 
xead  in  the  Bible,  and  be  conversant  with  the  smallest  instances  of 
mizBcailous  power  as  well  as  with  the  greatest.  This  theory,  we 
fisar,  wiU  necessitate  a  more  extensive  study  of  the  Scriptures  than 
the  negligence  of  men  will  aUow  them  to  give,  and  will  exclude,  we 
will  not  say  aU,  but  certainly  a  majority  of  every  age  from  those 
Ueaaed  regions  whieh  our  Saviour  has  deolared  are  in  store  for  all 
thoee  who  oelieve  in  Sim. 

Beaides,  *'  faith  in  Jesus  "  does  not  in  our  opinion  necessitate  a 
belief  in  the  works  done  or  imputed  to  have  been  done  by  Him. 
For  the  possibility  of  the  narrators  of  these  marvellous  works 
eniBg  the  lesst  in  their  account  would  render  our  £uth  imperfect. 
If  the  apostles'  memory  failed  a  little,  and  their  fondness  for  their 
Losd  inauoed  them  to  report^  let  us  suppose,  that  He  cast  seven 
denrila  out  of  Mary,  whereas  the  number  was  only  six,  surely  a 
belief  in  their  account  invalidates  the  perfectness  of  the  belief,  that 
is,  fkitb  in  the  apostles,  not  in  Jesus.  It  is  not  belief  in  what  our 
Saviour  could  do,  but  in  what  He  really  did  do,  that  constitutes  the 
diffeience  between  our  position  and  our  opponents.  For  His  power 
to  cask  out  seven  devils  or  seventy  times  seven  is  not  denied.  Oar 
hMk  in  His  being  the  Messiah  has  its  origin  in  something  other  than 
the  eonviction  produced  by  the  miracles  He  wrought.  The  snper- 
•nalnffBl  power  by  which  His  works  were  performed  does  not  in  the 
leaat  innnenoe  our  faith.  Had  they  thus  influenced  us»  our  faith 
would  not  be  limited  to  one  Saviour»  or  one  worker  of  miracles. 
We  should  be  compelled  to  aooept  the  works  of  hundreds  as 
miraouloas,  and  the  assertion  of  nearly  as  many  of  their  being  the 
Ssviour. 

Had  He  departed  from  this  escrth  without  a  single  miraculous 
proof  of  His  divine  nature^  our  reseona  ibr  believing  Him  to  be 
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the  Son  of  Grod,  and  the  extent  of  that  faith,  would  be  in  no 
degree  limited.  It  is  in  Christ  the  Bedeemer  and  Teacher,  not 
the  miracle-worker,  that  the  faith  of  a  true  Christian  mnst  centre. 
We  mnst  end  here.  Time  prevents  onr  saying  more.  It  has 
also  necessitated  our  saying  what  we  hare  saul  in  a  manner 
xmsatisfaotory  to  onrselTes.  Hence  the  arguments  we  hare  used 
may  lose  much  of  their  weight.  And  so  their  answer  may  descend 
to  a  criticism  of  manner  and  mere  rerbal  quibbles.  Let  tiie  reason 
given  excuse  our  shortcomings  in  style ;  and  caution  those  who 
entertain  a  different  opinion  against  falling  into  the  belief  that, 
while  tiiey  are  criticizing  the  manner,  they  are  refuting  the 
arguments.  JSlpibtioos. 

Ebt.  Eickabd  Chbbbtix  Tbbitch,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.— 
The  successor  of  Archbishop  Whately  in  the  episcopate  is  the 
second  son  of  Biohard  Trench  and  Melesina  Chenevix.  He 
was  bom  at  Dublin  9th  September,  1807,  and  graduated  (without 
honours)  at  Cambridge  (1829),  after  which  he  travelled  abroad. 
While  incumbent  of  Curdridge,  Hampshire,  he  published  two 
volumes  of  poems — "Justin  Martyr"  (1836),  '' Sabbation,"  Ac^ 
(1838).  In  1841  be  became  curate  to  the  present  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  then  Bev.  Samuel  Wilberforce,  of  Alverstoke.  In  1S45 
he  was  promoted  to  the  curacy  of  Itchen  Stoke,  by  the  late  Lord 
Ashburton.  In  1846-6  he  was  Hulsean  Lecturer,  and  in  1847 
was  made  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Sling's  College,  London.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  select  preachers  at  Cambridge,  and  Theologiesl 
Examiner  for  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Buduand 
(1866)  he  was  promoted  to  be  Dean  of  Westminster,  of  whidi 
Wilberforce  haa  before  been  incumbent.  In  1832  he  married  his 
cousin,  the  Hon.  F.  Mary  Trench,  sister  of  Lord  Ashtown.  He 
is  author  of  many  works ;  among  which  we  may  mention  "  Slegiac 
Poems;"  ''Poems  from  Eastern  Sources,"  &o.;  "The  JMo  and 
Genius  of  Calderon,  with  Translalions  of  Several  of  his  Dramas ; " 
"Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament;"  "Notes  on  the  Pambles;" 
"  Sermon  on  the  Mount ; "  "  Notes  on  the  Miracles ; "  "  The  Studv 
of  Words;"  "English,  Past  and  Present;"  "Sermons  praohed 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge ;"  "  Thoughts  on  the  Hevisios 
of  the  New  Testament ; "  "  Sacred  Latin  Poetr]^ ; "  "  Gloflaarjr  of 
English  Words ; "  Ac.  He  is  a  distinguished  mend  of  edncatioo, 
and  has  taken  a  warm  interest  in  schoolmasters'  questions.  As  a 
poet,  he  is  perspicuous  and  simple.  He  possesses  much  of  the  lur- 
fetdiedness  of  Jirs.  Browning,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  realiam  of 
Aird,  yet  he  is  not  un-Tennysonian.  He  is  a  mannerist^  and 
perhaps  a  little  too  fastidious.  As  a  theologist,  he  is  broad,  sound, 
and  sensible ;  sufficiently  learned  to  afford  food  for  thou^t,  and 
sufficiently  thoughtful  to  ^vem  and  use  his  learning.  He  is  not* 
perhaps,  eloquent ;  but  he  is  wise,  clesr-spoken,  and  honest.  Perhaps 
no  man  in  the  Church  is  better  fitted  to  supply  the  raeaney  eaosed 
by  the  demise  of  the  notable  Biohaid  Dubfio* 
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THE  BIGHT  HON.  EDMUND  BUEKE. 

CoNSFXciTous  in  the  galaxy  of  ffiant-minded  men,  whose  genius 
and  parts  shed  such  lustre  on  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  the 
man  whose  story  we  are  about  to  relate  stands  forth  as  a  prodigy  of 
wisdom,  of  eloc^uence,  of  penetration,  and  of  forethought,  who  naa 
served  to  illunune  the  age  in  which  he  lired,  and  has  ennobled  his 
mother  tongue  by  outbiuvts  of  oratory  which,  as  long  as  language 
itself  shall  last,  will  remain  the  monuments  of  his  fame,  influence, 
and  Dower. 

Eamund  Burke,  the  second  son  of  Mr.  Eichard  Burke  by  hia 
marriage  with  Mary,  daughter  of  Patrick  Nagle,  Esq.,  of  BallydufT, 
was  bom  at  Dublin,  1st  of  January,  1730.  His  father,  an  attorney 
in  good  practice  and  easy  circumstances,  was  descended  &om  William 
FitzAdelm,  a  Norman  baron,  who  went  into  Ireland  in  the  time 
of  Henry  II.'s  invasion ;  and  there  his  descendants  subsequently 
acquired  considerable  estates  and  influence.  His  mother,  wno  was 
distant};^  related  to  Sir  Bichard  Nagle,  Attorney-General  for  Ireland 
in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  was  a  woman  whose  refined  and  cultivated 
mind  was  well  fitted  to  watch  over  the  dawnings  of  genius ;  and  to 
her  motherly  counsels  are  to  be  attributed  the  purity  of  his  public 
and  private  me.  At  an  early  age  young  Edmund,  in  consequence  of 
ill  health,  was  sent  to  reside  with  his  grandfather  at  Castletown 
Boche,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  a  neighbourhood  already  sanctified  in 
the  annals  of  literature — the  poet  Spenser  having  there  written  his 
"Fairy  Queen,"  in  "great  Eliza's"  time. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  the  future  orator,  and  his  brothers, 
Garrett  and  Eichard,  became  pupils  at  Mr.  Shackleton's  school 
at  Ballitore,  then  the  Eton  of  Ireland,  where  he  remained  tiU.  his 
removsl  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  took  place  in  April,  1744. 
Of  his  acquiring  a  proficiency  becoming  his  talents  while  at  college, 
there  seems,  on  the  authority  of  his  contemporary  Goldsmith,  to  oe 
some  doubt*  With  his  degree,  however,  or  M.A.,  and  a  mind  well 
stored  with  general  information,  which  admirabhr  prepared  him  for 
his  approaching  elcTation,  he  left  college  in  I76I,  and,  being  in- 
tended by  his  mther  for  the  bar,  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple. 
Greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  his  worthy  sire,  Burke  evinced  but  little 
ardour  in  his  profession; — studious  appHcation  to  Blackstone's 
"  Commentaries,"  and  the  dry  specialities  of  the  law,  had  few  at- 
tractions to  his  already  philosophic  mind ;  the  fields  of  literature  in 
which  he  had,  while  at  college,  begun  to  roam,  presented  to  him  a 
prospect  too  alluring  to  be  neglected.*  He  began  regularly  to  write 
for  periodicals,  to  which  toil  he  applied  himself  for  several  years,  dis* 

*  Thers  ii  a  tfadition  that  Barke  sod  Home  were  both,  hi  1751.  candidttM 
for  th«  profoMonhip  of  logic  in  the  nniyersity  of  Glasgow,  in  saeoesaion  to  Adam 
Smithy  and  that  thoj  were  both  defeated  by  a  mao  known  to  fame  m  Mr.  Clow! 
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coveriog — what  many  eminent  men  had  done  before  him — that  to  be 
a  literary  drudge  entailed  far  more  labour  than  corresponded  with 
the  profits.  In  this  obscure  employment  Burke  continued  till  1756, 
when  he  published  two  works,  anonymously,  one  of  which— that  on 
the  "  Subliine  and  Beautiful," — when  it  became  known  that  he  was 
tiie  author,  at  once  gained  a  reputation  that  placed  him  amongst  the 
first  men  of  letters  of  the  day,  and  secured  him  the  fnendship  of 
Johnson,  Garriok,  Beynolds,  and  other  eminent  celebrities,  who 
then  raled  the  world,  of  letters;  the  other,  "A  Yiadieation  of 
Katural  Society,"  a  satire  on  Lord  Bolingbroke*s  style  and 
opinions.*  At  the  eloee  of  the  same  year,  to  recmit  his  strength, 
imich  had  been  somewhat  orertaxea  by  his  extensire  literary 
exertions,  the  author  of  the  "  Sublime  and  Beautiful"  repaired 
to  Bath,  where  he  was  taken  alarmingly  ill,  and  owed  his  life  to 
the  skill  and  attention  of  Dr.  Nugent,  an  eminent  medical  prac- 
titioner of  that  city,  who  hospitabty  took  his  patient  into  his  own 
house,  where  he  was  earefully  attended  by  the  whole  household, 
particularly  by  the  doctor's  only  daughter,  Jane  Mary  Nugent,  who 
watched  oyer  him  with  a  sister's  tenderness.  Touched  by  her  unan- 
Burning  kindness  and  amiable  mien,  Burke  offered  her  his  hand, 
and  in  the  following  year  their  mutual  affections  were  consummAtod 
in  marriage— a  union  which,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  was 
produetiye  of  eyery  earthly  happiness, — the  wife,  proud  of  haying 
gained  the  heart  of  so  great  a  man,  loying  her  husband  almost  to 
adoration ;  the  husband,  in  the  company  of  his  wife,  enjoying  that 
true  conjugal  comfort,  which  is  finely  cfesoribed  in  a  saying  of  his, 
''that  eyery  care  yanished  the  moment  he  entered  his  own  roof." 
For  seyeral  years  after  his  marriage  Burke  occupied  himself  with 
literature, — as  author  of  "  An  Account  of  the  European  Settlements 
in  America,"  "The  Annual  Eegister,"  issued  in  June,  1759,  for 
the  first  time,  and  continued  under  his  superyision  as  long  as  he 
liyed ;  and  in  laying  the  foimdation  of  that  brilliant  political  career 
which  he  afterwards  enjoyed.  In  1761,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Earl  of  Chorlemont,  he  was  oppointedpriyate  seoxvtary  to  the 
Chief  Secretaij  of  Ireland,  the  Bight  Hon.  William  Gerard — better 
known  as  "  Single  Speech  Hamilton"t — vi  which  situation  becon- 

*  Another  woric  of  Burke's,  due  to  thia  tmnsition  period  of  his  life^  little  koowa 
to  bis  biographers  sad  seldom  noticed  bj  his  erittes,  may  be  mtntioiied.  It  is  a 
fragment,  of  eight  sheets,  of  "  An  Abridgment  of  English  ffistory,"  writtvi  ftr 
Dodsley,  and  printed  bj  him  in  1757.  It  was  probably  intcadtd  by  the  aetata 
biUiopola  to  gain  a  meaaora  of  anooeaa  from  the  new  intaraat  excited  in  the  hiataiy 
«f£Bglaoi  ^  theiasna  of  "The  History  of  Grsat  Britain,  VoL  L,  eaetaiweg  the 
Baigns  of  Jamss  I.  and  Charles  IV*  by  David  Hama,  Esq.,  pabliahed  in  EdiBboigb, 
in  Oelober,  17S4  ;  and  honoaiably  rsluquiiihed  by  the  amhor  when  he  knew  that 
Hums  iatendsd  to  ascend  to  the  early  daya  of  England's  history  in  sabseqncnt 
Tolnmaa.  Hune  and  Barka  were  frieods.  This  little  known  work  ia  foU  of 
masterly  tonches,  marks  of  a  power  of  a  higher  range  than  the  mind  of  Hame  eoold 
enter,  or  a?en  liaoanlay  reaclk  It  brioga  the  leeord  donn  from  CsBssr's  two  iora- 
SMoe  of  Britain  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  John. 

t  Ses^  for  A  biography  of  this  « tateamao,  £riUsh  Con^venidlmif  March, 
18e2,  p.  S09. 


duoted  bknaelf  with  that  traDsoendent  ability  and  untiriiij^  eamest- 
neu  which  evcuywheredistingiiished  him,  and  was  especiaUy  aooept* 
able  to  the  Chief  SeoTetary»  to  whom  the  cares  of  office  weire  chiefly 
pruable  at  affording  him  the  means  of  indulging  in  yoluptuons  idle- 
ness. After  two  years'  serrioe  in  Ireland,  Burke,  on  the  applicationof 
Hamilton,  was  aUowed  an  annuity  of  £300,  which  he  enjoyed  only  till 
1765,when,]ncon8equenoeof  themtoleranceof  his  patron, he  threw  up 
his  pension  and  offioe  together,  and  returned  to  London.  His  talents 
were  not  long  suffered  to  be  dormant ;  the  fame  of  his  political 
acumen,  hitherto  exerted  in  so  obscure  a  position,  was  not  confined 
within  the  walls  of  the  Irish  metropolis,  out  had  already  attracted 
the  fayoinrable  regard  of  English  statesmen.  Through  the  influenea 
of  a  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  %urke  was  introduced  to  the  Marquia 
of  Bockinghom,  then  just  entering  upon  offioe,  by  whom  he  waa 
appointed  nis  private  secretary,  ana  at  the  same  time  was  returned 
to  Parliament  as  member  for  Wendoyer,  a  town  rendezed  memch 
rable  to  the  lovers  of  freedom,  because  it,  in  1626,  had  sent  forth 
the  patriot^  John  Hampden,  to  be  the  champion  of  England's 
liberty,  and  for  which  he  afterwards  shed  his  blood. 

Burke  entered  Parliament  at  a  momentous  period ;  the  king,  who 
had  but  lately  ascended  the  throne,  was  in  ill  odour  with  the  bodyof 
the  people,  nor  was  he  less  unpopular  with  the  aristocracy.  ^  The 
embers  of  the  terrible  agitation  of  Wilkeswere  still  smoulderinginthe 
discontent  which  existed  respectin ^  our  foreign  relations .  The  fatal 
Sten^>  Act  of  the  Grenville  administration  had  just  been  Bassed-— 
the  people  disliked  Grenville — the  kmg  hated  Pitt,  and  on  tne  retire* 
ment  of  the  former,  the  king,  in  his  extremity,  entrusted  the  reins 
of  goveornment  to  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham  and  his  party,  by 
whom  a  respectable  appearance  was  kept  up,  but  which  was  ut^terly 
destitute  of  genius,  and  but  little  able  to  make  head  against  tlie 
brilliant  leaders  of  the  opposition.  To  the  Bockingham  Adminis- 
tration the  voice  and  support  of  Burke  were  of  vital  importanoew 
On  the  oeoasion  of  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Burke 
made  his  first  Parliamentary  speech.  It  was  a  memorable  scene ; 
the  House  was  crowded  through  the  interest  attached  to  a  decisioin 
on  which  so  much  depended.  On  the  Tory  side  sat  the  late  mini»> 
tcr,  Grenville,  and  the  aceomplished  Townsend;  the  Whig  benches 
were  thronged  by  a  brilliant  phalanx,  under  the  leadership  of  Pitt.* 
After  the  two  former  had  spoken  Burke  rose ; — ^his  tall  and  welL- 
made  figure,  his  commandmg  countenance,  and  the  expectation 
formed  &om  his  literary  merit,  secured  him  attention ;  whilst  the 
sonorous  rolls  of  his  manly  oratory,  mingled  with  gorgeous  imagery 
and  philosophic  truth,  kept  the  house  entranced,  and  produced  an 
effect  corresponding  to  tne  speaker's  powers — the  object  of  the 
ministry  being  gained  in  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Act.  Though 
supported  by  the  eloquence  of  his  new  champion,  the  Marquis  of 
BoeJdngham  did  not  long  retain  his  seat,  but  resigned  in  the  same 

*  Sm,  for  a  Uognpfay  of  the  great  oommoner,  British  ControvertiaJut,  Sep- 
tonbcr  and  Octobtr,  1863,  pp.  216  and  869. 
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year,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Dake  of  Grafton,  whose  eareer  was 
interrapted,  in  1769,  hj  the  mysterious  letters  of  **  Junius,"  which 
caused  him  to  resign  m  a  fright.  The  authorship  of  these  letters, 
like  the  man  in  the  iron  mask,  has  remained  a  secret  to  the  present 
daj ;  contemporary  suspicion  pointed  to  Burke,  and  though  ne  was 
not  the  only  one  on  whom  suspicion  fell,  it  is  curious  to  obsenre, 
that  all  who  were  believed  to  hare  written  them  were  Burke*s  per* 
sonal  friends.  When  the  Sockingham  ministry  fell,  Burke  wrote  a 
manifesto  in  its  favour,  entitled,  "  A  Short  Account  of  a  Late  Short 
Administration." 

Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  his  parliamentary  and  literary 
engagements,  he  continued  a  regular  attendant  at  the  **  Literary 
Club,"  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  from  its  formation  by  John- 
son and  Beynolds  in  1766,  where  his  ^reat  conversational  powers 
and  multifarious  knowledge  made  him  ever  a  welcome  guest. 
Dr.  Johnson,  although  of  different  opinions  in  politics  to  !rarke, 
greatly  esteemed  him,  and  at  the  commencement  of  their  acquaint- 
ance it  was  noticed  tiiat  the  great  literary  critic  would  bear  con- 
tradictions from  his  new  friend,  when  any  other  person  taking 
such  liberty  would  soon  have  had  cause  to  rue  their  folly.  In 
1768  Burke  purchased  an  estate  near  Beaconsfield,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, and  in  the  occupation  of  farming  was  hr  firom  bein^  unsuc- 
cessful, his  land  in  a  few  years  doubling  in  value.  Amid  its  rural 
scenery  he  felt  at  home,  and  forgot,  in  the  serene  enjoyment  of 
eountiy  life,  the  tunnoils  of  party  and  the  strife  of  polities.  In  his 
domestic  habits  he  was  exceedingly  regular,  and  always  fimn  child- 
hood an  early  riser — a  marked  contrast  in  this  to  his  great  coadjutor. 
Fox,  who  seldom  left  his  couch  before  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. In  his  nrivate  life,  while  famed  for  his  noliteness  to  equals, 
Burke  was  affable  to  his  dependents,  by  whom  ne  was  ever  remem- 
bered with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  afiection.  It  was  his  delight  t> 
relieve  the  beggar's  wants,  and  to  assist  the  poverty-stricken  with 
his  chari^.  As  a  patron  of  genius,  he  was  ever  ready  to  befriend 
the  friendless ;  by  nis  munificence,  the  painter  Barry  was  enabled 
to  complete  his  studies  in  Italy.  The  poet  Crabbe  was  raised  from 
penniless  obscurity  by  Burke's  kindness,  and  enabled  to  issue  those 
productions  by  wnich  he  is  so  well  known. 

In  1768  Burke  issued  *'  Observations  on  a  Late  State  of  the  Na- 
tion ;"  in  1770,  "  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  Present  Discon- 
tents ;"  in  1771  he  was  appointed  agent  to  the  State  of  New  York ; 
in  1772-3  he  took  a  leadmg  part  in  the  debates  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  no  man  had  made  a  moro  profound 
impression  on  the  House  and  the  public.  Next  year  he  took  up  a 
leading  position  as  a  statesman. 

We  have  noticed  above  the  threatening  attitude  of  American 
affairs,  in  consequence  of  the  Stamp  Act  of  Grenville.  Bv  a  stranj^ 
infatuation,'  the  succeeding  ministries,  far  from  stilling  tne  storm  in 
the  West  by  a  liberal  and  conceding  policy,  blew  more  and  more 
into  a  flame  that  discontent  which  the  sturdy-minded  descendants  of 
the  old  English  Puritans  felt  at  any  infringements  on  their  rights. 
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This  was  brought  to  a  oriBis  on  the  19th  April,  1774,  when  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Bose  Fuller^  after  a  lengthened  debate  in  which 
Burke  delivered  his  famoiiB  speech  on  "American  taxation/'  a 
duty  of  threepence  per  pound  on  all  tea  imported  into  the  oolonv 
was  determined  on  oy  Parliament.  Subsequent  events  but  too  well 
justified  the  warnings  of  the  mighty  orator.  He  made  seyeral 
motions  for  a  reooncuiationy  but  all  in.  rain*  In  the  following  year 
hostilities  were  commenced ;  soldiers  were  sent  from  England,  but 
in  utterly  inadequate  numbers  for  the  re*eonqueBt  of  a  country 
defended  bj  so  many  gallant  sons.  Soon  on  the  fields  of  Lexington 
and  the  heights  of  fiunker's  Hill  mutual  confidence  was  buried  in 
nmtual  slaughter.  The  contest  was  sustained  on  the  part  of 
England  on  a  scale  as  parsimonious  as  became  the  narrow-minded 
pohoy  which  had  brou^t  it  on.  Year  after  year  it  continued ;  the 
winter  beins  spent  in  inactivity,  and  the  summer  in  marches  and 
oountermardies,  seldom  productive  of  any  result,  unrelieved,  except 
by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  Saratoga  or  Yorktown  catas- 
trophe, which,  with  an  oft-repeated  Yankee  ruse  across  the  Canadian 
firontier,  served  to  keep  alive  the  national  interest  in  the  struggle. 
In  1778  the  nation  was  startled  by  the  tidings  that  France  was 
about  to  join  the  Americans,  which,  with  the  certainty  that  Spain 
would  soon  follow  in  her  footsteps,  caused  the  subject  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the  revolted  colonies  to  be  introduced 
into  Parliament.  From  his  dying  bed,  a  spectre  of  misery  and  a 
wreck  of  his  former  greatness,  the  illustrious  Chatham  entered  for 
the  last  time  the  House  of  Lords,  to  protest,  with  expiring  breath, 
against  the  "  dismemberment  of  this  ancient  monarchy." 

This  was  an  eventful  period  in  Burke's  career.  On  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  in  17/4  he  was  chosen,  Uirough  Lord  Becking- 
ham's  influence,  for  the  borough  of  Malton,  but  preferred  entering 
the  House  by  the  free  choice  of  the  electors  of  Bristol.  In  1775  he 
proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  series  of  motions  for  the 
reconoiliation  of  Great  Britain  and  its  western  colonies  in  a  noble 
and  notable  speech  subsequently  printed.  He  advocated  also  the 
mitigation  or  removal  of  the  Catnolic  disabilities.  In  1777>  in  a 
"Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,"  he  defended  his  conduct  on  the 
American  question,  and  in  1778  he  published  "Two  Letters  to 
Gentlemen  in  the  City  of  Bristol  on  the  Trade  of  Ireland."  In 
17^  he  submitted  to  Parliament  his  projects  for  financial  reform, 
and  delivered  his  £unous  speech  on  national  economy.  He  was 
ousted  by  the  Bristolians  for  his  Irish  measures,  which  offended 
them.  He  defended  himself  in  a  most  able  and  independent  speech, 
and  then  accepted  the  representation  of  Malton — of  which  ne  re- 
lUatned  the  representative  during  the  remainderof  his  political  career. 

The  war  was  still  continued,  the  confederates  being  further 
strengthened,  in  1781,  by  the  accession  of  HoUand,  which  gave 
them  great  additional  naval  power,  and  caused  increased  alarm  to 
this  country,  already  sufficiently  hard  pressed  by  her  numerous  foes. 
The  followmg  year  witnessed  the  downfall  of  Iiord  North's  adminis- 
tration* which  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham 
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and  hiBfiiendflyBnrkeholdiii^tlie  lQcnthre|KMtof  PvfBiarteivG^eiient 
of  the  Foroei.  This  office  was  then  the  prize  of  prizes  in  the  Btete» 
hy  far  the  most  luaratiTe  in  the  hands  of  the  Qoyemment ;  but  ao 
sooner  had  Burke  been  installed  than  he  brought  in  a  Bill  ISnr  its 
reform,  by  which  he  denuded  himself  (and  of  coarse  his  suoeeason) 
of  perquisites  rising  to  £28,000  per  annum »  while  nearly  doable 
that  sam  was  saved  to  the  nation.  He  was  at  the  aame  tmie  nuide 
a  privy  councillor. 

The  late  minister,  Lord  North,  was. a  man  of  pleasing  mannera  and 
&scinating  address,  endowed  with  good  parts  and  a  ready  wit»  but 
utterly  destitute  of  those  qualities  wMch.  are  requisite  to  meet  m 

freat  crisis ;  his  measures  were  either  too  oautious  or  too  rash,  and 
ut  ill-suited  to  the  emergency  of  the  times  when  Sngland  an 
every  hand  was  beset  by  numerous  and  weU-^uippfed  enensieB* 
Between  him  and  Burke,  though  of  different  opinions  in  politioB,  m 
private  friendship,  grounded  on  mutual  esteem,  through  their  wbola 
eareer  was  maintained.  Many  sallies  of  wit  passed  between  tliem 
when  the  former  was  at  the  bead  of  affairs*  On  one  ooeasion  IJ10 
prime  minister  was  indulging — a  not  very  unusual  occunenoe— in  a 
profound  nap.  "  I  hope,"  said  Burke,  "  Government  is  not  deiunott 
but  dozing,  pointing  to  Lord  North.  "  Brother  Lazarus  is  aoi 
dead,  only  sleepeth;"  whereupon  the  house  was  convulsed  with 
laughter,  mto  the  mirtk  of  wbich  the  subject  of  it  entered  witii  as 
much  gusto  as  the  spectators  themselves. 

The  new  ministry  gave  an  earnest  of  their  future  measuiw  by 
repealing  several  very  obnoxious  acts  relating  to  Lfeland,  and  by 
cutting  down  the  civil  list  expenditure ;  but  toeir  career  was  inte!^ 
rupted  by  the  dealdi  of  the  Mjtrquis  of  Bockingham,  whereupon  tine 
king  appointed  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  to  fill  the  vacancy,  greathr  to 
the  disgust  of  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  the  oi^er  members  of  tha 
cabinet,  who  at  once  resigned  their  offices.  Early  in  178S  pease 
was  concluded  between  this  country  and  the  Federal  States,  on  the 
basis  of  the  reoognitioa  of  the  independence  of  the  revolted  ookmieip 
thus  ending  a  period  which  Burxe  characterized  as  an  '*  era  of 
calamity,  ^sgraoe,  and  downfall,  which  no  feeling  mind  will  ever 
mention  without  a  tear  for  En^^land." 

Immediately  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Hie  ezistenoe  of  tiie 
Shelburne  administration  was  abrupUy  terminated  by  die  mneh^ 
blamed  ooalition  between  Eox  and  Lord  North,  who  suooeeded 
them ;  the  Duke  of  Portland  being  nominal  premier,  and  Bmke 
resuming  his  old  post  as  paymaster.  For  some  time  previona  to 
the  occurrence  of  tne  events  we  are  narrating,  the  mal-administratkn 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  unsorupulous  and  tyrannioal 
character  of  the  governor-general,  Warren  Hastings,  had  been 
notorious,  and  had  drawn  forth  expressions  of  abhorrence  fieom 
Mr.  Burke,  who,  ever  a  friend  to  freedom,  could  ill  bcook  the 
rapacious  taramsaotions  which  obtained  to  this  country  the  greater 
paort  of  her  present  valuable  Indian  Em|)ire.  Through  hia  innuenoe 
the  Government  introduced  several  motions  for  the  better  reguktioiL 
of  affairs  in  that  country,  in  which  they  were  drfeated;  whereupon 
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the  kibg  immediately  eaUed  William  Fitt  ftom  hi&  lit^vtfy  tetii^ 
ment  to  the  head  of  afi^un,  in  Deoember,  1788.  Eishteen  months 
afterwarde  the  Govemor^Greneral  of  India  resigned  the  office  in 
which  he  had  oondnoted  himself  with  eonBummate  ability  and  on- 
EngUah  duplicity,  a  poUoy  which  was  admirably  fitted  to  gain  a 
txrorinee,  or  extract  an  extra  million  from  defenceless  dependents^ 
ont  alike  minons  to  a  power  that  aims  at  a  permanent  and  con« 
Bolidated  conquest ;  ana  to  the  confidence  inspired  by  good  faith* 
which  is  a  nation's  beat  security  for  ]^ace  and  prosperity. 

Fire  days  after  Hasiiings'  arrival  m  England,  Burke  gave  notice 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  would  make  a  motion  concerning 
his  conduct,  which  he  afterwards  did,  producing  against  him  twenty^ 
two  ohar^es  of  mal>administration,  on  sixteen  of  which  he  was 
deelaired  unpeaehable,  after  a  debate  of  two  days,  in  which  were 
displayed  some  of  the  grandest  efforts  of  oratory  ever  recorded, 
especially  by  Bm^ke  and  Sheridan.  The  management  of  the  trial 
was  entrosted  to  a  committee  of  twenty,  including  all  the  principal 
movers,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Philip  Prancis,  who  was  exoluaed 
on  tiiie  ground  of  personal  enmity.  In  May,  1787,  Burke  was  directed 
to  proeeed  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  impeach  Hastings  in 
a  formal  manner,  on  behalf  of  the  Commons  of  England.  The  trial 
itself  commenced  on  February  13th,  1788,  in  Westminster  Hallt 
whu^  was  fitted  up  for  the  occasion.  The  building  was  covered 
with  red  doth,  except  the  seats  of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House, 
which  were  of  green.  The  queen,  with  her  three  daughters  and 
two  sons,  was  present  during  part  of  the  proceedings.  In  the 
galleries  were  seen  some  of  England's  noblest  notorieties.  Among 
the  crowd  might  be  noted  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  wife-mistress  of  George 
Prince  of  Wales ;  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire ;  Mrs.  Siddons,  the 
actress ;  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  Gibbon,  the  historian ;  Dr.  Pair, 
^Reynolds,  Ghunsborough,  &c.  For  the  time,  the  poet,  the  litterO' 
ieur,  and  the  divine  t<x>k  leave  of  their  studies,  and  hastened  to  go 
the  way  of  all  fiesh,  t.  e.,  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  tickets  to  Westminster  Hall.  It  was  a  gorgeous  scene. 
Under  a  rich  canopy  sat  the  chancellor ;  below  him,  on  woolsacksi 
were  the  judges ;  tke  committee  of  management,  in  court  dresses^ 
sat  in  front ;  and  to  their  right  hand  was  the  object  of  all  the  dis- 
play, Warren  Hastings,  a  ptleader  at  the  bar  of  justice,  sickhf, 
emaciated,  and  showing  on  his  sallow  cheeks  the  visible  effects  of  a 
protracted  residence  under  a  tropical  clime.* 

Two  days  were  spent  in  opening  court:  on  ihe  third  Burke 
opened  the  impeachnoent  on  the  first  charge,  that  on  the  "  Bohilla 
war."  He  traced  the  progress  of  the  Indian  nation  and  of  English 
rapine.  He  exposed  the  rapacity  of  English  rulers,  the  horrible 
tortures  imposed  upon  the  wretched  natives  to  induce  them  to 
deliver  up  their  treasures,  and  so  worked  on  the  feelings  of  his 
audience  that  they  were  with  difElculty  restrained  from  Dreakin|g 
through  the  decorum  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  giving  vent  to  their 
pent-up  emotions  in  a  sympathising  cheer.  At  the  harrowing  details 
*  See  Msimahij*s  brilliant  pictare  in  *'£aesj  on  Warren  Hastinge." 
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of  inffering,  exhibited  with  marrelloas  perspioaiiy,  numy 
axnoDfint  them  Mn.  Sheridftn,  fainted ;  the  ohancellor  was  evidently 
moTed;  the  court  repeatedly  called  out,  "Hear,  hear."  Thepriaoner 
was  seen  to  torn  pale.  For  three  days  it  laated,  and,  aa  a  model  of 
eloquence,  is  woithy  of  being  rankea  with  Demosthenes'  crownine 
oration,  or  with  Cicero's  inveotiyes  against  Verres.  He  was  fol* 
lowed  by  Sheridan,  Eox,  and  the  other  managers.  Gradually,  how* 
ever,  the  feeling  of  interest  in  the  trial  wore  off,  as  year  aft;er  year 
it  continued,  tfll,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  it  became  a 
matter  of  course.  Seven  years  elapsed  before  its  termination, 
when  Hastings  was  acquittea,  paying  his  own  costs,  which  amounted 
to  £70,000. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the  events  we  axe 
narrating,  the  dark  doud  of  revolution,  which  was  to  envelop 
Europe  m  its  shade,  was  hovering  in  the  distant  horixon,  and 
waiting  but  the  signal  to  deluge  France  with  anazehj  and  the  world 
with  wars.  This  was  brought  about  in  1789  by  the  kmg  ordering  tiie 
States-Gteneral,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  al>ove  a  centuij,  he  had 
summoned  on  an  extraordinary  crisis,  to  dissolve,  and  on  its  refusal 
endeavouring  to  compel  its  suDmission  by  violence.  The  sequel  is 
well  known.  The  populace  supported  their  representatives;  the 
army  joined  the  mob ;  the  Bastile  was  stormed ;  the  king,  after  a 
dreadful  massacre  of  his  Swiss  guards,  was  compelled  to  resign 
all  power,  and,  finally,  after  a  confinement  of  several  years,  was 
guillotined,  a  fkte  which  shortly  befell  his  innocent  consort,  the 
accomplished,  the  amiable,  and  the  beautiful  Marie  Antoinette. 

Whilst  on  its  first  ebullition  the  French  Bevolution  was  regarded 
by  the  opposition  and  the  public  at  large  as  the  triumph  of  nberty 
over  regal  despotism ;  whilst  Fox  and  Sheridan  were  loud  in  their 
applause  of  the  new  republic,  Burke's  profound  mind  clearly  fore- 
saw to  what  results  the  unbridled  passions  of  an  inflamed  people 
would  lead.  *  His  sentiments  were  expressed,  in  the  following  jeur^ 
in  the  "  Beflections  on  the  French  Bevolution,"  which  obtained 
unbounded  admiration  and  esteem.  In  1791  he  broke  with  Fox 
and  his  party  on  the  subject  of  the  French  affairs,  and  thus  waa 
severed  a  friendship  consecrated,  during  a  quarter  of  a  oentniy,  l^ 
united  efforts  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  by  the  mutual  esteem  c^ 
each  other's  marvellous  powers.  To  Burke,  on  this  occasion,  blame 
is  due,  for  the  hasty  manner  in  which  he  broke  off  all  conneotioDS 
with  the  great  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  the  desertion  of  that 
party  to  which  he  had  previously  been  so  faithfully  attached. 

On  his  rupture  with  r^ox  he  was  soon  on  friendly  terms  with  Pitt 
and  his  friends.  His  parliamentary  career  was,  however,  hastening 
to  a  close.  In  1794  he  finally  retired  from  public  affairs,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Bichard,  as  representative  of  Malton ;  a 
son  in  whom  his  fondest  hopes  were  centred,  but  whose  promising 
career  was  interrupted  the  same  year  bv  death:  Bereft  at  the  time 
of  life  when  new  acquaintances  are  unaesired,  Burke  felt  the  blow 
most  keenly,  and  never  fully  recovered  from  its  effects. 

He  was  offered  a  peerage,  which  waa  declined ;  and  at  the  same 
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time  a  pension  of  £3,700  a  year,  for  tlie  joint  lires  of  himself  and 
wife,  which  he  accepted.  Paring  the  interval  between  his  with- 
drawal from  Parliament  and  his  death,  he  lived  in  great  retirement, 
sometimes  diverting  himself  with  literature,  and  producing  several 
pamphlets,  especiaLly  on  the  situation  of  affairs.  In  1797  his  health 
began  to  fail,  and  he  repaired  to  Bath  for  four  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  no  sisns  of  recovery  appearing,  he  was  taken  to  his 
home  at  Beaconsfield,  where,  on  the  8tn  July,  he  breathed  his  last, 
in  his  six^*eiffhth  year. 

When  £nrke  was  no  more.  Fox,  in  whose  breast  envy  was  not, 
to  his  honour  first  proposed  that  the  illustrious  dead  should  be 
publicly  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  this,  however,  was  pre- 
vented b^  his  wiU,  which  enjoined  his  burial  beside  his  brothers 
and  son,  m  Beaconsfield  Church. 

Edmund  Burke  was  a  man  who  would  not  stoop  to  be  a  drudge ; 
the  unprincipled  partisans  of  a  faction  found  no  ally  in  him ;  he 
wiB  ever  a  follower  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  right,  in  opposition 
to  the  expedient.  He  was  a  philosopher ;  with  science,  with  physics , 
with  politics,  and  literature  he  was  equally  conversant.  His  con- 
verBational  powers  were  unrivalled.  He  was  endowed  with  a 
gorgeous  eloquence,  and  rhetoric  abounding  with  some  of  the  most 
submne  language  that  any  tongue  can  boast  of.  *'  The  flush  of 
imagery  sometimes  deserts  his  pages,  but  the  flow  of  thought 
never.  His  genius  startles  the  state-paper  style  which  he  is 
often  ooznpelkd  to  employ  into  life  and  power ;  and  around  the 
iMvest  and  coldest  calculations  of  reason  he  suddenly  wreathes  the 
real  and  scarcely  seen  thread  of  imagination."  In  penetration  of 
the  fature  he  was  before  his  age :  whilst  others  selfishly  pursued  the 
interests  of  to-<lay,  his  large  mind  took  in  posterity.  His  oratory 
was  adorned  with  refined  imagery,  but,  strange  to  sa^,  his  rising  was 
bat  too  often  the  signal  for  the  fiight  of  his  audience,  which  is 
partly  to  be  attributed  to  his  inattention  to  what^certainly  a  moral 
mw  with  ordinary  minds — is  aptly  expressed  in  a  proverb,  that  "  he 
is  the  speaker  who  knows  when  to  leave  off."  That  he  was  not 
without  nis  faults  is  undeniable ;  for  his  hasty  rupture  with  Fox, 
and  the  desertion  of  that  partyto  which  he  had  been  so  long  a  sup« 
porting  pillar,  blame  is  due.^  The  charge  of  vanity,  brought  against 
nim  by  nis  opponents,  receives  a  due  amount  of  plausioility  on  a 
review  of  his  life.  Like  Na|>oleon,  he  was  too  anxious  to  hand  his 
name  down  to  future  generations  as  that  of  a  great  man.  With  all 
his  faults,  however,  Burke  may  jus^*  be  placed  amongst  Britain's 
foremost  sons.  Since  the  days  of  Bacon  no  such  massive  talents 
had  been  concentrated  in  an  Englishman  till  the  subject  of  our 
naiTtttive  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Pitt  and  Fox  were  men  of  their 
times — Burke  was  the  product  of  a  nation's  existence. 

To  the  policy  which  he  advocated  were  due  the  triumphs  of 
Kelson  ana  Wellington,  and  the  ultimate  downfall  of  Napoleon. 

While  Pitt  died  broken-hearted  for  his  country,  Burke  foretold, 
with  dying  breath,  her  approaching  elevation,  ana  the  final  victory 
of  right  and  justice  over  tyranny  and  avarice.  A.  H. 
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The  Crimes  qf  the  Whigs,     By  Thomas  Doubledi.y.     Londoa 

and  Edinburgh :  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Thb  signature  JBritannicus  is  nearly  fts  famous  in  the  Norih  of 
England  as  that  of  Captain  ffereules  VinMory  Jumus,  or  Peter 
Porcupine,  respectively  borne  by  Henry  folding — Who  know* 
whof — and  William  Cobbett.  It  is  borne  by  one  who  held  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Northern  nnion»  including  the  three  oonntaM 
of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Cumberland,  in  the  prime  of 
his  life ;  one  who  laboured  wil^  the  zeal  of  an  earnest  spirit  for  the 
weal  of  the  people  in  the  anxious  hours  that  pieceded  and  succeeded 
the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill ;  one  who,  baring  been  amoiiff  tiie 
primores  of  Blackwood's  Maaasine,  was  also  a  msoiple  of  WSjian 
Cobbett;  one  who,  though  distinguished  as  an  elegant  essayist^ 
a  composer  of  pleasing  verses,  a  writer  of  thoughtful  and  plotfid 
dramas  and  a  vigorous  romance,  has  yet  with  singularly  ad- 
yenturous  versatility  given  to  the  world  biographies,  histoiiei^ 
treatises  on  political  economy,  and  issued  tractates  on  hynmologj* 
plutocracy,  and  piscatorial  pursuits,  besides  pamphlets  on  almost  aJl 
the  prevailing  questions  of  the  day.  His  pen  is  known,  not  onlj 
iu  hu  separately  published  works,  but  in  ahnost  every  newspaper 
in  the  countnr,  especially  the  northern  part  of  it,  as  well  as  in 
PlachwootTs  magatine,  the  Eclectic  Beview,  the  BriHsk  QaarteHgf 
JBevieie,  &c.  The  Manchester  Quardian  has  had  its  columns  enridisia 
by  him,  and  the  signature  '*  Britannieus"  is  that  which  in  the  Nm^ 
castle  Ikiily  Journal  masks,  but  does  not  hide,  the  personality  of  a 
man  of  vigorous  and  various  genius,  of  lofty  moral  tone,  of  political 
earnestness  and  literary  power, — Thomas  Douhleday.  Our  readen, 
by  referring  to  the  review  of  "  Touchstone"  contained  in  our  isfoe 
for  August,  1863,  will  find  an  outline  of  his  literary  efforts  nmeh 
too  meagre,  but  all  that  we  could  then  give.  Local  authoiitisa 
speak  of  him  as  "  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  Newcastle,  and  one  of 
tne  worthiest  men  in  the  world,"  and  this  we  can  well  believe,  not 
only  from  our  perusal  of  his  works,  but  from  such  personal  iniai^ 
course  as  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  occasionally,  but  all  too 
seldom,  to  enjoy.  In  1839  nis  labours  for  Beform  were  acknow- 
ledged by  a  public  banquet  and  presentation  in  the  Music  Hall  of 
the  metropous  of  coal,  and  in  1863  the  ability  of  the  statist  WM 
noted  hj  his  appointment  as  secretary  of  the  Statistical  Section  of 
the  British  Assooiatio}i,  at  its  meetings  in  Newcastle. 

This  last  work  is  a  bold  and  oatsp(»en  one,  and  bears  for  its  sub- 
title "  A  Badioal's  Beasons  for  supporting  the  Tory  Partf'  at  the 
next  Gtoeral  Election."  It  consists  of  a  reissue  of  thirteen  letters 
jmblished  in  the  Newcastle  Daily  Journal,  with  a  preimoe  of  twelve 
pages.    From  this  prefatory  part  we  extract  the  following 
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a  specimen  of  the  composition,  and  a  partial  indication  of  the 
spirit  of  the  work,  and  the  political  morality  the  author  incnlcates, 
▼tt,: — 

"NatioDs  cannot  go  on  interminablj  in  this  course  of  dooadence.  A  nation  can 
no  more  destroy  its  own  eharaeter  with  impnnity  than  can  an  indiTidiial.  To  be 
OQOtempttble  in  onneWes  and  contemned  of  all  that  are  not  of  otmelves,  is  certain 
min.  It  is  destruction  to  the  nation  as  well  as  to  the  individual.  We  cannot  go 
on  toadying  the  French  Emperor,  crawling  to  Russia,  crouching  to  the  German 
Powers,  and  soealciog  away  like  a  frightened  cur  from  the  supercilious  defiance  of 
President  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Sewanl;  whilst  we  are  all  the  time  wasting  our 
nsonroes  in  dirty  wars  in  China,  India,  and  Japan,  to  force  the  sale  of  a  little 
more  calica  There  is  no  lesson  in  all  history  so  striking  aa  that  which  teaches 
that  a  great  nation,  untrue  to  itself,  mnst  falL  Lesser  powers  lean  on  the  greater, 
and  are  protected;  but  a  power  originally  great  cannot  become  a  protigi.  When 
it  falls,  it  must  fall  as  a  Tietim,  and  its  members  be  scrambled  for  by  its  riyals  and 
seighbours.  To  this  catastrophe  we  are,  at  present,  manifestly  tending,  and  must 
continue  to  tend,  if  the  party  now  in  power  be  permitted  to  retain  that  power.  As 
the  energies  of  the  nation  become  enfeebled  and  prostrate,  the  men  of  heart  and 
mind  will  leave  it  to  its  fate;  and  after  Canada  shall  have  become  a  United  Sute 
of  America,  after  India  shall  have  become  Russia's,  after  Gibraltar  shall  be  yielded 
to  Spain,  and  Ireland  and  Malta  be  dependencies  of  France,  the  usurers  and 
spinners  may  remain,  to  cram  their  sordid  pockets  as  they  may,  under  the  gracious 
licenoe  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  or  the  Muscovite  Csar." 

In  these  letters  a  good  deal  of  history,  especially  political  history, 
is  interpreted,  and  so  taught  that,  whether  we  agree  with  the 
author's  explanations  or  not,  it  may  yet  be  uBefnlly  read.  The 
terrible  indictment  regarding  the  foreign  policy — usually  regarded 
as  the  strong  point— -of  the  Whig  administrations  is  epitomized 
in  the  following  abstract  from  Letter  XII.,  while  the  articulate 
proofs  are  given  in  the  preceding  ones,  and  the  lessons  suggested 
for  practical  political  life  are  supplied  in  the  last,  or  noted  in  the 
preniiOe.  Merely  as  an  historical  outline  this  passage  is  useful 
and  able. 

1.  The  French  send  an  army  to  overturn  the  Spanish  Constitution  set  up  by 
tikis  oonntry,  and  are  not  opposed. 

S.  The  Peel  and  Welliogton  Cabinet^  bullied  by  the  Czar,  ask  him  as  a  favour 
to  raise  the  blockade  of  Enos. 

3.  The  Catholic  Association  and  0*ConneIl  threatened  to  stop  all  the  Irish 
Baoka,  and  Emancipation  follows. 

4.  The  French  bombard  and  take  Algiers,  and  plant  the  colony  of  Algeria, 
despite  the  remonstrances  of  England. 

5.  Second  fight  of  the  Bourbons.  The  new  king,  Louis  Philippe,  peremptorily 
reftues  to  relinquish  Algeria. 

6.  Belgium  throws  off  the  yoke  of  Holland,  the  king  of  which  declines  paying 
toy  longer  the  Bnsso-Datch  Loan,  whilst  England  goes  on  paying.! 

7.  The  Poles  revolt.  France  is  willing  to  aid  them;  but  Enghmd  declines  to 
do  so,  still  paying  upon  the  Rnsso-Dutch  Loan,  and  thus  enabling  the  Hussians  to 
ennhPclaDd. 

a.  The  BossisDS  destroy  British  influence  in  Persia,  and  ioTsde  Ciitasda. 
They  illegally  seize  the  British  ship  Vixen  off  the  Cfrcsasian  coast,  and  oonfiscite 
her,  in  spite  ofLord  Durham's  remonstraace  and  protsat 
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9.  PalmantoD  JottifiM  the  Bnssian  aoisare  as  legal  to  the  Honee  of  Gommoiit; 
refiuiof,  at  the  same  time,  to  divulge  the  opisioa  of  the  law  offioen  of  the  Crown. 
He  ii  openly  aoensed  of  treachery  by  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood,  HP.  for  Birmingham. 

10.  The  King  of  Holland,  to  whom  the  eettlemeot  of  the  bonodary  of  the  State 
of  Maine  had  been  left  by  agreensent  between  the  American  Congrees  and  the 
British  Govenmient,  gives  his  award.  It  is  refhsed  by  the  State  of  Maine,  badied 
by  the  Senate  of  the  Umted  Stotes;  and  the  British  BGnistiy,  by  Palmorstoo's 
adTioe,  snbmite. 

11.  The  Persians,  assisted  by  Bnssian  engineers,  besiege  Herat,  one  of  the  keys 
to  British  India.  It  is  sared  by  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  Lieut  Pottinger, 
a  British  officer,  who  is  neglected  notwithstanding. 

12.  A  rebellion  in  Canada.  The  American  steamer  Carolme  assisting  the  rebels, 
is  destroyed  by  Maoleod,  a  British  commissioned  officer;  Mr.  Madeod  is,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nations,  sdzed  and  tried  in  theStete  of  Maine  for  mnrder,  the  British 
GoTcmment  only  *'  pratesting.** 

13.  Vioorich,  a  Bnssian  emissary,  sent  to  Cabnl  to  form  a  coalitton  against 
Great  Britain.  The  Affghan  war,  in  which  an  army  is  lost.  After  the  death  fi 
Sir  Alexander  Bnmra  his  despatches  are  altered  at  the  Foreign  Office,  to  make  it 
appear  he  advised  the  war.  Hb  friends  publish  tme  copiee  of  the  despatches. 
Mr.  Dnnlop  accuses  Lord  Palmerston  of  conniving  at  the  foigery.  The  House 
counted  out  to  evade  a  division. 

14.  The  Republic  of  the  United  States  annexes  Texas,  the  independence  of 
which  Great  Britain  had  guaranteed.    The  British  Ministers  **  protest,**  bat  submit. 

15.  The  free  entrepot  of  Cracow  is  destroyed  by  Russia  and  Austria  in  direct 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  Lord  Palmerston  advises  the  Hons*  of 
Commons  to  submit,  and  submission  to  the  outrage  follows. 

16  Bussia  occupies  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  in  violation  of  the  Trmtf 
of  Vienna,  and  levies  tolls.    The  British  Government  *'  protesto,'*  and  submits. 

17.  British  iofloence  in  Spain  destroyed  a  second  time,  by  Lonis  Philippe. 
Espartero  ffies  to  England.  Narvaes  and  bis  friends  rule  despotically.  Sir  Henry 
Buiwer,  the  British  ambassador,  remonstrating,  is  ordered  by  the  Duke  de  SeCo 
to  quit  Madrid  in  a  few  hours.  The  British  Government  acquiesces  in  tiie  insult, 
saying,  '*  Spain  is  a  weak  power." 

18.  The  French  revolt  against  Lonis  Philippe,  who  flies.  The  Bepoblie  pro- 
claimed.   Great  BriUin  at  once  acknowledges  the  Republic 

19.  Louis  Kapoleon  elected  President  of  the  French  Bepublie.  The  Don 
Padfico  dispute.  Lord  Palmerston  violates  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  «i 
London,  and  the  President  orders  the  French  ambassador  to  quit  London.  The 
news  is  received  with  unanimous  and  loud  cheering  by  the  National  Assembly. 
Lord  Palmenton  consento  to  return  to  the  Treaty  of  London,  and  to  sign  another 
to  give  Denmark  to  Rnssia. 

SO.  Louis  Napoleon  subverto  the  Republic  by  force.  The  British  Government 
acknowledges  the  new  Government;  Lord  Palmerston  eulogises  Louis  Napolaoo. 

21.  The  Kmperor,  Louis  Napoleon,  interesto  the  Sultan  on  behalf  of  the  Latin 
Church,  and  <A>tain8  some  slight  concession.  The  Csar  Nicholas  demands  the 
protectorate  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Saltan  refuses,  and  calls  for  the  aid  of 
France  and  Great  Britain.  The  French  fleet  enten  the  Turkish  waters.  Ths 
British  fleet,  pei^  force,  follows.  Menschikoff  quite  Constantinople.  The  1fal^T^BI 
seise  upon  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

29.  France  and  England  agree  upon  a  note,  which  the  Czar  accepts.  The 
Snltan  refuses,  and  declares  war  against  the  Csar.  The  massacre  of  Sinepe. 
The  combined  fleets  enter  the  Black  Sea.  War  between  France  and  RngVnd 
and  Rusds.    The  right  of  search  waived  by  Great  Britain.    Anstiian  medi* 
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fttioB  emplojed  in  Tain  to  proeniB  ptMt.  0i«Mtrou  ooodnct  of  the  war  bj  the 
AUies. 

23.  The  Aberdeen  Ifioiatrj  falls.  The  leferre  of  the  Bank  of  England 
redoced  £roDi  twtntj-one  to  tliirteen  millioDB.  Lord  Palmenton  made  Prime 
Hinistar.  The  Csar  ie  anddenlj  remoted  bj  death;  negotiatiooa  renewed;  the 
Boaaian  troopa  leaTing  the  town  of  Seraatopol,  and  encamping  on  the  other  side  of 
the  harbour. 

S4.  The  Treaty  of  Paris.  The  Ciar  allows  the  Allies  to  nse  the  harbour 
of  Serastopol  to  re-embark  th^r  troope.  Palmerston  directs  Lord  Clarendon  to 
sign  the  deeUration  of  Paris,  bj  which  the  rights  of  search  and  priTateering  are  held 
to  be  abandoned  bj  Great  Britain.  The  United  States  refiised  to  sign.  A  secret 
trsaty  between  Bnsshi  and  France  follows. 

25.  Increasing  coldness  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  Portngnese, 
bj  Tirtne  of  a  treaty  with  this  conntrj  to  suppress  the  sbiTe  trade,  capture 
a  French  sUre  ship  fall  of  slates,  aod  condemn  her.  The  French  Emperor  sends 
a  fleet  to  the  Tagns  to  compel  her  release.  The  Portngneee  appeal  for  aid  to  their 
alljT,  Great  Britain.  The  British  Ministers  basely  adrise  them  to  "yield  to 
superior  force." 

26.  Oreini  attempts  the  life  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  French  press 
accuses  the  British  nation  of  complicity.  War  seems  imminent,  and  great  alarm 
ensues.  Dr.  Beroard  tried  as  a  conspirator,  but  acquitted.  The  French  army 
calls  upon  the  Emperor  to  pnnbh  BritUh  perfidy.  Lord  Palmerston  introduces 
**  The  Gonspuracy  to  Murder  Bill,"  at  the  dictation  of  France,  into  the  Honse 
of  Commons;  it  b  rejected.    Besignation  of  Lord  Palmerston. 

27.  The  second  Derby  administratioo  sncceeds  a  general  election,  with  uncertain 
results.  The  Derby  Administration  introduces  a  Beform  Bill,  which  is  thrown 
out,  on  the  ground  of  iosoffieiency,  and  the  ministers  resign;  on  which  the  French 
proceed  to  attack  Austria,  and  revolutionise  Sidly,  Naples,  and  Italy  generally. 

28.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  elected  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  Bepobli- 
can  party,  in  opposition  to  the  Southern  States  and  the  Northern  Democrats. 
Secession  of  the  Southern  States,  and  ciril  war  follows;  upon  which  the  Queen  issues 
a  proclamation  of  strict  neutrality,  and  acknowledges  the  bdligerent  rights  of  the 
seceded  Sutes. 

29.  Arms  and  ammunition  allowed  to  be  freely  shipped  to  the  Federal  States; 
whilst  to  bmld  ships  and  sell  them  to  the  Southern  belligerents  is  declared  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act. 

30.  The  Braatlian  GoTemment  compelled  to  break  off  diplomatic  intercourse  by 
the  insolence  and  arbitrary  conduct  of  Earl  Bnssell  rsUtive  to  a  wrecked  Tessel, 
alleged  to  have  been  plundered. 

31.  Messrs  Msson  and  SKdell,  commissioners  from  the  Sontbem  States,  seised 
under  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Seward,  one  of  the  Federal  Secretaries  of  State, 
when  on  board  the  British  packet  rrenl,  and  then  released  when  illegally  de- 
manded by  the  British  Government;  the  manifest  intent  of  this  treacherous  and 
lawless  act  being  to  create  a  precedent  in  favour  of  the  suicidal  declaration  of 
Paris.  The  AUxondra  seized  as  vioUting  the  Enlistment  Act;  Baron  Pollock 
rulee  against  the  legality  of  the  seisure. 

32.  The  city  of  Kagosima,  containing  180,000  people,  barbarously  destroyed 
with  great  slaughter  of  unoffending  people,  by  Admiral  Kuper,  because  Prince 
fitttffiima.  declined  to  give  up  a  man  charged  with  killing  Mr.  Biohardson  in 
a  quarrel. 

33.  Earl  Busiell  mskes  a  speech  in  Sootlsnd,  in  which  he  tells  the  people  to 
"  thank  God  "  for  the  reform  they  have  got,  and  then  drop  the  snbjsot.  He  adds 
that  Bnsaia*s  rights  to  Pobmd  are  forfeited. 
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84.  £afl  Rnastll,  in  a  m«ek  not*,  oooolodM  a  oorregponteiM  with  Piiae* 
Gortschakoff,  who,  in  the  oonne  of  it,  had  treated  his  notes  with  irooj  tha  meit 
oontemptnoas  and  insolting,  and  qnietly  abaadoos  Poland  to  bariwritiea  which  are 
filling  the  rest  of  Enrope  with  indigaatioa  and  horror. 

85.  Anstrian  and  Boasian  troops  invade  Hohtein;  Pafanerston,  after  thraateniag 
these  powers  and  in  Tain  begging  French  aid,  laares  the  Daaea  fee  their  late. 
The  Germans  nfnse  to  tell  Ekri  BosaeU  their  ultimate  design.    England  iaolatsd. 

The  foregoing  induction  of  particolara  ia  held  by  their  compiler  to 
prove  with  far  more  than  Aristotelic  co^ney  that  "ever  since 
1819  the  foreiffn  policy  of  Great  Britain — if  polioj  it  mav  be  sljled 
—has  conaisted  merely  of  a  series  of  submissions,  self-humblings* 
and  trucklings  to  such  powers  as  Busaia,  Franoe,  and  the  American 
United  States,  disgracemlly  varied  by  occasional  boUyings  of  weaker 
states,  such  as  China,  Persia,  Brazil,  and  Japan."  To  those  who 
are  engaged  in  debating  the  principles  of  admmistratiye  policy  tiiis 
book  will  be  valuable  as  a  storehouse  of  facts,  as  well  as  of  strongly 
urged  reasons — reasons  which,  whether  accepted  or  withstood  in 
actaal  debate,  it  would  be  well  for  many  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with.  We  do  not  require  to  homologate  all  the  opinions  in  the 
book,  though  we  affirm  that  it  is  a  very  able  and  straightforward 
impeachment  of  the  party  in  office,  which  tells  heavily  unanawered 
or  unexplained. 

Canada  s  Us  History  and  its  People.    By  Gbobos  Hill  Ssoth. 

Dublin :  Hodges,  Smith,  and  Co. 

This  pamphlet  contains  an  interesting  history  of  one  of  our 
oldest  colonies, — one  that  is  three  times  me  size  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  is  full  of  reliable  information,  that  must  prove  of 
great  value  to  emigrants  and  others.  We  congratulate  our  friend 
Mr.  Smith  on  his  succeaa  in  combining  the  inatructive  with  the 
interesting. 

Vital   Questions,     Six  Lectures  by  the  £ev.  Fbxdbbick    Fox 
Thouas,  Torquay.     London :  Hamilton,  Adama,  and  Co. 

THia  little  volume  oontaina  the  substance  of  a  course  of  Sabbath 
Evening  Lectures,  delivered  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  at  Tor- 
quay. It  is  impossible  to  glance  through  the  book  without  being 
convinced  that  the  author  is  an  eminently  earnest  and  faithm 
preadier.  The  Lectures  are  highly  illustrative  in  style,  and  may  be 
therefore  perused  with  interest  as  well  as  profit. 
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Suj^c  Cnpir. 


OUGHT  THE  C^AKCELLOB  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  TO  HAVE  PBO- 
'     POSED  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  TAX  UPON  MALT  ? 


Affxrmativb. 

If  then  U  untaxed  cotton,  whj  not 
nnUzed  malt?  The  iDanafactnres  of 
the  coantrj  have  been  freed  from  innn- 
merable  burdens;  why  should  the  agri- 
cultoral  interest  ''groan,  sweat,  and 
dhidge,"  under  a  load  of  such  weight  as 
six  millions  per  annum?  If  we  are  to 
have  free  manufactures,  why  not  free 
agriculture?  This  tax  raises  the  poor 
man's  bit  of  flesh-meat  and  keeps  up  his 
drop  of  beer,  as  well  as  lowers  the  wage 
bis  master  can  afford  to  give  him.  It 
is  pursuing  a  bad  policy  to  drive  capital 
out  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country,  and  to  make  ourselves  entirely 
dependent  on  manufactoring  success. 
The  malt  tax  ought  to  hare  been  re- 
pealed.— Bnx  Stores. 

To  keep  on  the  malt  tax  is  anti- 
national.  It  is  taxing  the  farmers  of 
This  country  ox  millions  of  money  to 
add  to  the  revenue  of  France.  By  keep- 
ing beer  dear,  the  consnmption  ot'  cheap 
claret  is  encouraged;  and  so,  in  the  long 
nm,  it  turns  oat  that  we  are  taxing  the 
beer  of  our  own  country  to  give  greater 
sales  to  the  vine-growers  of  France.  It 
is  to  do  worse.  It  is  to  put  temptation 
before  our  beer  sellers  to  adulterate  beer 
with  druK*,  and  so  make  it  unwhole- 
some. We  thus  encourage  two  un- 
wholsMme  beverages,  and  a  very  disad- 
vantageous French-favouring  tax.  None 
of  these  things  ought  to  be  done.— 
Spsctatob. 

Six  millioDs  of  temptation  to  two 
indnstriM,— fiurming  and  brewing  ;  to 
employ  icieiioe  to  reduce  taxation  dia- 
boDOStly  by  destroying  the  linseed 
miztnro  in  malt  for  feeding  purposes, 
tlMJfc  it  may  be  used  for  brewing,  or 
othsrwise  escape  the  vigilance  of  the 
rsveons  oflber:  that  is  scarcely  a  thing 
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to  be  borne  quietiy.    Down  with  the 

DUlt  taxi— OFrOBTUXITT. 

Continental  feeders  hare  all  the 
advantages  of  the  malt  tax  in  thnr 
favour.  They  can  feed  cattle  with  on- 
taxed  malt.  It  is  highly  advisable  that 
we  should  keep  cattle-feeding  among 
our  own  industries,  and  hence  we  should 
abolish  the  malt  tax,— which  is,  in 
reality,  a  bounty  on  the  import  of  ani- 
mals fed  on  the  Continent  on  duty-free 
malt— B.  G.  H. 

Neoatitb. 

It  is  not  from  any  love  for  the  malt 
tax,  or  any  tax  in  the  abstract,  that  we 
take  the  negatiTe  of  this  question.  No 
doubt  the  malt  tax  does  in  many  cases 
press  reiy  heavily  upon  the  farmers  and 
others,  and  prodoce  disagreeable  results 
to  portions  of  the  community.  But  the 
same  could  be  said  about  any  tax,  ather 
actual  or  possible.  All  taxation  is  an- 
noying, inquisitive,  and  very  objection- 
able, considered  in  relation  to  the  payers 
of  taxes;  and  if  we  could  manage  to  do 
without  any  taxation  at  all,  no  doubt  it 
would  be  very  desirable.  But  as  long 
as  the  feeling  of  this  oountry  maintains 
the  Government  in  laying  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  people  a  burden  of 
seventy  millions  a  year,  that  burden 
must  be  borne  somehow,  and  taxes  must 
exist.  If  the  malt  tax  were  to  be  taken 
off,  the  six  millions  lost  to  tiie  revenue 
thereby  would  Just  have  to  be  raised  in 
some  other  and  equally  objectionable 
way.  The  proper  manner  to  deal  with 
these  matters  is  not  to  adTocate  the 
sMfring  of  the  Stats  burdens  a  littie 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  to 
reduce  the  burden  itself  by  reforming 
our  enormous  and  wastefol  expendi- 
ture.   Of  eontie  the  taxes,  whatmr  be 
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ihmx  amoimt,  ongHt  to  ba  a^jufted 
eqniUblj,  to  as  to  pms  as  eren]/  and 
nnifiniE^jaa  poasibla ;  and  benee  to  imiae 
nrenne  from  audi  tUnga  aa  btead  ar 
corn,  or  an  j  of  tba  other  abtohde  «ooea- 
jorief  of  lift,  b  bad  and  impolitio,  wbile 
other  and  better  aouoea  of  rerenue  lie 
open;  bnt  the  malt  tak  ia  not  a  tax  of 
this  sort  al  alL  Tbe  miaiiffe  upon 
the  ooDanmara  of  malt  liqaor  la  very 
aUgfatly  fislt,  if  Alt  at  ab;  and  Mr. 
Gladatone  iroold  have  been  moch  to 
blama  if  he  had  ^ropoaed  the  total 
npeal  of  the  tax,  the  efibct  of  which 
wonld  hare  been  an  incvMse  to  the 
Income  tax  and  to  the  tea  and  ai^r 
dntiea^-J.  Q.  J. 

The  BBpeal  of  the  malt  tax  woold 
either  hate  lowarod  the  price  of  beer  or 
not  If  the  fannflv,  k  wonld  have  been 
diaadTantageona  to  hate  abolished  it, 
fn  that  wonld  hate  promoted  intem« 
peranoe;  if  the  latter,  it  would  hate 
enriched  the  brewera,  beer-aellerB,  and 
growers  of  malt  for  hrewmg  purpoeesi 
withont  adtanteging  the  people;  and 
hence  wonld  hare  been  highly  injudi* 
dons.  Brewera  and  beer-drinkera  most 
atill  pajlJie  malt  tax  aa  a  portion  of  the 
tngredientB  for  giving  beer  its  bitters. — 
G.  H.  G. 

If  tiie  mah  tax  had  been  repealed, 
cheap  beer  woold  hate  been  increased 
in  consumption,  and  apiiita  wonld  hate 
gene  ao  far  oat  of  nae  aa  greatly  to 
hate  vednoed  the  rerenne.  Why  should 
beer-malt  be  nntaxed  and  spirit  stn& 


remain  aa  heavily  laden  by  the 
man  aa  before?  Malt  may  be  need  aa  food 
for  cattle,  bnt  it  is  not  ao  employed  In 
such  qnaotitiee  aa  to  require  a  change 
in  our  policy  of  taxation  to  free  tl»t 
branch  of  industry  from  an  ineaboaw— 
F.W. 

iu6  inoome  tax  prodnaeB  raChor  nntB 
UuuLa  million  per-peuij.  To  exchange 
indirect  taxation — taxation  In  wliich 
thoee  who  indulge  in  tb»  adkJa  only 
pay  the  tax — for  direst  taxafion  may 
be  good  enough  in  theory,  bnt  bad  in 
practice.  To  nUse  the  aix  miOiQiia 
which  the  abolition  of  the  malt  tax 
wonld  aubtract  from  the  rafaona^  fiira- 
pence  or  so  of  inoooaa  tax  jauat  be 
put  on.  That  is  to  say,  that  I  am  to 
pay  fivepenee  per  poond  oat  of  my 
income,  that  I  may  heigltfen  the  profit 
of  the  farmer  and  lessen  the  jpriea  of 
his  jolly  pint  to  the  beer-drin£er.  It 
would  be  charity  thrown  aw^  npoo 
both.  That  farmers  aee  not  the  infti 
ing  class  tbey  represent  themadvaa  to 
be  b  evident  from  the  high  rental  tbey 
are  williog  to  give  for  land.  Thia  they 
would  not  do  unleaa  it  paid  Thay 
do  not  prove  a  special  need,  and  it  la 
quite  certain  that  the  remiaaian  of 
taxation  coald  never  reach  the  geaanl 
mass  of  the  community;  for  fiusnar, 
forestalier,  brewer,  wholesaler  and  i»- 
tailer,  either  of  beef  or  beer,  wonld  be 
sure  to  have  their  ahara  of  the  aaving 
first.— L.  D. 
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Qtrsanoxs  bxqdibzvo  Avbwsuu 

457.  Will  jou  kindly  infisim  me,  in 
the  study  of  the  Gemuui  language,  what 
Grammar  would  I  ba  beet  aerved  by 
using,  its  jprtoe,  and  by  vjihonpubUthed  f 
— HOLOXE  Dahaxx. 

458.  Be  ao  good  aa  to  inform- me  of 
the  natuie  of  Bnchner's  "liatter  and 
Force,''  tell  ma  the  price  of  the  tiana- 
lation  of  it,  and  supply  me  irith  the 
publishei^s  nama^n-d*  G. 


459.  Would  yon,  or  ai^^  a£  yoar 

naval  architectural  contribnton 
me  by  recommending  a  wodt  on  " 
building/'    calenUted  to   give 
thorough  knowledge  of  that  JUt 
Dabt. 

460.  IshaUfeeloUigedif 
tlcmao  will  give  the  paitiauJam  of 
is  called  a*' trade  adttian" 

461.  In 
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tioQ  «r  the  ft^  of  ChirlMtoo,  F.  P. 
uaehB  Utrnt  lk«  Ikiglitii  ohm  4flttn)^ed 
A  Fmch  fort  hi  a  BioulAr  mrannr.  On 
the  oUier  tide,  Bvwood  tMxnm  tint 
tiMMwwiiopraosdcBtfortliedflsd.  Is 
the  Miertion  «f  P.  F.  eolvect  ?  WHl 
■ome  gcntleaMii  kfarflj  wy  whither  it 
is  ernet,  and  if  il  ■«  what  fnoch  port 
is  idcnod  to,  and  in  wiiat  war  the  dt- 
Btrnotion  to^  plaoo  ?^8.  8. 

469.  1  shaU  feel  greally  oUfged  if 
eoDio  gentleflMtt  will  feBieh  aome  ao- 
eooat  of  the  ahilliBg  •vol—iea  aboot  to 
be  isaned  of  **  Bell's  Annotated  Edition 
ef  the  English  Poets,"  and  say  what 
poeia  it  inelndes  the  woriu  of;  also 
wbstlier  it  eentains  aU  their  woAs,  and 
whether  the  works  it  ooDtaios  M  at  all 
abridged. — 8.  S. 

AVBWBBB  TO  QusflVlORS. 

44e.  Itogtt'i  "  Th€i€mmi  (/  Engiitk 
Wifrdt  mtd  Phra^ef"*  is  a  work  oontain- 
ing  a  ehwsified  ▼ooahnlary  of  the  chief 
words  emjrfogred  in  the  Engfish  lan- 
guage, aoeordfaig  to  the  main  ideas  they 
espress)  amngMl  in  six  piimaiy  claieeo 
of  categories. 

1.  The  first  of  these  clsmes  oon- 
prehende  ideas  deriTed  from  the  more 
general  and  ahstraet  retartSeos  among 
thiaga,  oaefa  as  existence,  rssemUanoe, 
qnaatltj,  order,  onmber,  time,  aod 
poww. 

2.  The  second  class  refers  to  space 
end  its  varioas  relatians,  including  mo- 
tion, or  ohaage  of  place. 

S.  The  third  cUmb  indndes  all  ideas 
that  relate  to  the  material  worid; 
namely,  the  properties  of  matter,  soeh 
as  solidity,  flnidity,  heat,  sound,  Hgbt, 
and  the  phenomena  thqr  present,  as 
well  aa  the  simple  pereeptiotts  to  which 
they  grveriee. 

4.  The  fourth  class  embraces  all 
ideas  of  phenomena  relating  to  the 
iutdleet  and  its  operations ;  comprinng 
the  acqnisftioo,  the  retention,  and  the 
commimication  of  ideas. 

5.  The  fifth  class  includes  the  ideas 
derived  from  the  exercise  of  Tolition; 
embracing  the  pbenomeDa  and  results 
of  our  Tolnntary  and  actire  powers, — 
sncli  as  choice,  intention,  utility,  action, 


antsgoniim,  sfilkcrity,  compact,  pro- 
perty, &e. 

6.  The  sixth  sad  last  slass  eompre- 
hsnds  all  Idess  derifsd  from  the  opera- 
Hon  of  onr  seatleiit  and  moral  powers; 
inclndingonrfcelings,emoClons,  passions, 
sndmordandnligioassentiments.  The 
''TheMmms"  proseetssn  the  following 

1.  J^nstenee. 
fl.  Bdattott. 

8.  Quantity. 

4.  Or4er. 

5.  Mnmber. 

6.  Time. 
7*  Change. 

i.8.  CaasatiOB. 
1.  GODoraMy. 

9.  Dteennons. 
8.  Form. 
4.  Hotien. 

Qcoenally. 
Inorgauic. 
(8.  Orgimlc. 

Fonnatfon  of  Ideas. 


I.  Abstmot 
BelatisBB. 


II  Space. 


III.  Matter. 


IV.  Intdledt. 


V,  VoUtion. 


1^ 


1. 

s. 


Gommnnication  of 

Ideas. 
Individnal. 
Intersocial. 
Genen^. 
Perioul. 


YI.  AffeotlooB.  i  8.  Sympathetic. 
4.  Moral. 
^5,  Bdi^OQS. 

The  various  words  referring  to  these 
sofwal  classes  of  idess  sre  in  tlie  con- 
troversial fashion  placed |>ro  and  eon.,^" 
each  with  its  opposin;^  word  or  phrase 
in  the  column  oyer  agaiAst  where  the 
primary  words  an  placed. 

A  copions  index  makes  reference 
easy.    Its  uses  are  at  least  twofold : — 

1.  Verbal — ^to  supi^y  or  sugge&t 
words  of  a  suitable  sort  in  composition 
for  the  preciee  expreesion  of  thought. 

2.  IntellectBal — to  lay  befSsns  the 
mind  the  Tsrions  expressions  empVriyed 
as  the  signs  of  ideas,  to  indicate  hoir 
nomerons  we  thv  aspects  under  which 
they  may  be  coosidered,  and  to  indicate 
how  many  are  the  slight  accidents  or 
experience  which  have  permaDently 
affected  speech,  and  therefore  thought. 
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Its  defects  are  eqnallj  twofold:-— 

1.  Verbally — there  is  no  dietinet  de- 
iiDition  of  the  differing;  terma,  and  hence, 
unlesa  the  preciae  distinction  ia  pro* 
Tionaly  knowut  the  wrong  word  maj  be 
MS  readily  taken  aa  the  right. 

2.  IntelleetnaUy — oonfnaing  bj  al- 
lowing too  great  a  choice  withoat  snp- 
pljing  anj  direction  or  cantion. 

It  is,  howerer,  a  Talnable  contribu- 
tion to  philosophy. and  composition. — 
K.  M.  A. 

4.'S4.  Ramdropi.^lt  is  from  the 
attraction  of  cdiesion  that  the  rain- 
ffrops  ara  ronnd ;  this  power  may  be 
iiliown  by  letting  a  drop  of  water  not  ex- 
cpeding  the  siae  of  a  pea  fall  on  a  piece 
of  wax,  or  any  other  sabstance  which 
nas  not  an  affinity  for  water  ;  the  drop 
will  retain  ita  apherical  form,  bnt  if  yon 
attempt  to  increase  its  size  by  adding 
mure  water,  the  power  of  gravitation 
will  oTeroome  the  attracti<m  of  cohesion, 
and  canse  the  wat^  to  spread  over  the 
wax.  The  rain  when  it  first  descends 
from  the  cloods  is  in  minute  partidea ; 
but  as  these  particles  continue  to  fall 
they  attract  each  other,  and  are  held 
together  by  cohesion,  thus  forming 
larger  dropa;  so  that  the  greater  the 
ditttanoe  from  which  the  rain  has  fallen, 
the  larger  the  drops  will  be.  Further 
information  on  this  subject  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Lealie'a  **  Treatise  on  Heat 
and  Moisture,**  and  "  The  Reason  Why 
— General  Science**  (Messrs.  Houlston 
and  Wright,  price  2s.  6d.).— W.  H.  B. 

458.  SwJtner**  "  Force  and  Matter," 
translated  from  the  French  by  J.  F.Gol- 
Jingwood,  price  7s.  6d.,  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Trtlbner  and  Son.— We  have 
here  the  translation  of  a  work  which 
may  at  leaat  be  said  to  be  a  contribu- 
tion to  English  bibliography,  if  not  to 
English  science  and  j^Uoeophy.  Nay, 
in  the  latter  point  cf  view  it  ia  not 
without  a  certain  Talue.  Dr.  Buch- 
ner's  "  Force  and  Matter  "  is  a  popular 
expositioa  of  that  materialism,  and  an 


unreserved  confession  and  advocacy  of 
ita  legitimate  conseqnenoea  to  religioa 
and  morality,  which  not  a  few  men  of 
science  in  our  own  country  profess, 
though  with  reserve  aa  to  itaoooss- 
quences.    It  is  well,  therefors,  that  in- 
genuous minda  should  know  what  the 
issue  of  those  doctrines  ia.    There  is 
no  God,  no  immortality  (except  that  of 
matter),  no  liberty,  no  raspooaibUitj, 
(except  that  of  securing  for  one's  self  a 
maximum  of  enjoyment  as  long  as  lift 
lasts), — in  fine,  no  thought  except  wbers 
there  is  a  brain,  and  consequently  none 
throughout   all    the  universe  except 
within  vexy  narrow  liroita  of  tempera- 
ture, which  we  have  rcaaoo  to  soppoee 
to  be  confined  to  the  surface  of  onr  own 
little  planet.    It  may  be  remarked  in 
our  author*8  favour,  however,  that  be 
doea  not  write  feelingly  of  these  coo- 
sequences.    He  finds  no  sentiments  is 
himself  at  variance  with   them.     Be 
thinks  immortality  would  be  a  dresdfal 
infliction,  and  that  worship  is  good 
only  for  the  merest   aavagea.      The 
point  to  be  regretted  in  his  work  is 
his  scientific  arrogance — his  afBrming 
dogmatically  one  and  the  aame  side  of 
every  question,  and  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject just  aa  if  there  wero  no  qucsticoflf 
it  at  alL    He  grounda  everything,  and 
holds  all  the  great  queatiooa  of  philoso- 
phy aa  settled  by  the  recent  progress  of 
science,especially  physiology.  Those  who 
know  how  the  matter  actually  stands 
know  that  this  is  exactly  the  veryrevnas 
of  the  fact,aud  that  never  since  the  epoch 
of  the  founding  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 
London  and   the  Institute  of  Fr»oee 
baa  science  existed  in  such  a  state  of 
confiiot  with  itself  aa  it  doea  at  the 
preeent  moment.    Hence  the  ddnstve- 
ness  and  the  danger  of  Dr.  Bnehaer's 
book.     He   builda    oferythlng    upm 
that  which  is  anything  buttme— giviag 
it  forth  all  the  while  aa  that  wUch  b 
not  only  true,  but  infiUlible. — ^M. 


THB  BOCimiB   saoTiov. 
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BEPOBTS  OF  MUTUAL  IHPBOVEBfENT  SOGIETIE& 


Gkugow   Tounff  Men*9  theUijf  for 
ReiiffioH$  ImprooommU  {Omrge  Sqmart 
Srmek).'^yf9  have  rM«T«d  with  great 
plninre  the  syllabas  of  this  aaMoiation 
tor  acMioD  1864-5,  and  thmk  om  or 
tiro  pointa  in  its  make-op  desvre  atten- 
tion,  and  we  hope  that,  hj  direetlog  the 
Bunds  of  aome  of  our  readers  to  these 
distinetire  featores,  we  may  promote 
their  best  interests.    The  sodetj,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  ite  title,  has  for 
its  olgeet   the   religions,  moral,  and 
inteUeetoal  Improvement  of  its  mem* 
ben,  by  the  reading  of  essays,  and 
oonvenation  on  Biblieal  and  other  sub- 
jects.   It  is  based  on  parely  evangelical 
principles,  and  recognixes  no  partioolar 
form  of  chnroh  goremment,  and  no 
sactarian  views  are  allowed  expression. 
Besides  the  ordinaiy  offioe-bMrers  of 
such  a  society— president,  vice-presi- 
dent, secretary,  corresponding  aecretary, 
treasarer,  and  librarian, — ^there  is  also  a 
fisitiiig  committesi  whoee  fnnction  it  is 
to  see  to  the  regnlsr  and  ponotnal  at- 
tendance  of  members,  to  call  on  absen- 
tees, end  to  learn  the  caoaes  of  tmaney. 
The  association  has  now  existed  nnder 
the  same  presidency  for  eleven  years. 
Our  early  readers  will  remembei^— as 
tbey  most  have  read  with  interest— an 
essay  published  in  the  Briiith  CamtrO' 
vtrtiaHsi  in  1855,  on  **  The  Advantages 
to  be  derived  fnm  the  Stndy  d  Hie- 
tory,'*  aa  well  as  a  contribution  ''On 
ToDDg  Men's  Assodations."  These,  and 
▼arious  other  papers,  were  from  the  pen 
of  the  president  of  this  assoeiatioii,  who 
wee  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Neo- 
pbyte  Literary  Society,  is  sn  earnest 
worker  for  the  improvement  of  yonng 
men,  and  has  been— though  not  a  derio 
—  an    approved    contributor    to   the 
JfomiHtU    He  poasfsscs  a  well-cultured 


ssd  bslanced  mind,  has  a  special 
gift  for  eystematising,  and  with  well- 
trained  bnsmeis  habits  in  every-day 
exercise,  he  brings  to  the  work  of  the 
presidency,  we  do  not  doubt,  a  manag- 
ing faculty  which  must  be  a  blessing 
to  those  under  its  influence.  The 
eibcts  of  his  systematic  mind  are 
visible  in  this  syllabus,  which  differs 
from  most  others,  we  see,  in  being  vital, 
because  oiganic  Instead  of  tbe  usual 
mode  of  each  member  taking  up  bis 
own  pet  topic,  and  treating  it  in  bis 
own  pet  style,  the  whole  of  this  sylla- 
bus of  a  year's  study  for  the  members 
consists  of  a  set  of  pearls  of  thought 
strung  upon  a  single  thread— or  rather, 
several  strings  of  pearb — possessing  a 
definite  unity  and  purpoae ;  for  pro- 
vision is  made  for  three  separate  meet- 
ings of  studious  youths  and  young 
men.  Th»  first  sheet  shows  that  for 
seven  years  the  same  topio,  *'Tbe 
Great  fiiograpby,"  has  been  found 
replete  with  instruction  and  interest. 
The  chief  heads  for  the  present  year 
being  "  The  Attributes  of  God,  con- 
sidered as  manifosted  in  the  Person 
and  Character  of  Jesus  ;**  the  first 
meeting  of  esoh  month  being  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  a  single  attri- 
bute, and  the  remainder,  exclusive  of 
quarterly  prayer  meetings,  employed 
in  its  illnstratloa.  The  seooed  sheet 
contains  s  series  of  topics  on  '^The 
Commandments,'*  with  illustrations  of 
thsir  obedience  or  enforcement  by 
Jesus,  in  the  same  systematic  manner. 
The  tkitd  shset  presents  for  iu  monthly 
series  ''The  Lives  and  Characters  of 
the  Patriarchs,"  as  illustrative  of  some 
special  teaching  of  Christ  To  each 
of  thcss  there  is  attached  a  syllabus  of 
"Books  ofBsfctenoe"  on  the  subjects. 
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BeddeB  tbeM  there  are  two  olassee,  one 
for  '*  The  Stody  of  Eoglish  Gnunmar 
and  Compoeition,"  in  its  second  session 
— passing  now  through  the  study  of 
syntax,  prosody,  and  style-^witb  relan- 
tary  exercises  in  writing.  Arrange- 
ments are  also  in  progress  for  the 
eetiiblishmeiit  of  »s  junior  class  in 
October;  and  another  for  the  study  of 
**  Moral  Scieoce,**— the  flan,  of  this 
class  being  careful  reading  of  Way- 
land's  **  Elements  of  Moral  Scisooe,"  aa 
a  text-book  by  the  members;  examine^ 
tiona,  oral  and  written,  by  the  preai- 
dent,  in  a  ^stematie  and  thorough 
manner;  and  mntual  subsequent  cnws- 
examination  and  couTersation  among 
the  members  of  the  class  themselTee. 
The  society  has  gathered  together  a 
choice  and  select  library  of  suitable 
books,  and  nrjoices  in  being  the  parent 
of  two  junior  branobes—ona  strstchiog 
to  the  weet  in  jksdasston,  and  aaotber 
extending  to  tbe  east  in  CaUon.    All 


this  is  kept  vp  by  the  Tolnntaiy  effnts, 
labours,  and  subscriptions  of  the  mem- 
bers, without  appeal  to  any  extraneous 
aouree—except  the  library,  to  which 
friends  of  sneh  schemes  maj  oontfibute 
either  books  or  money. 

In  these  two  points  we  regard  this 
society  as  specially  landablei — 1st.  his 
self-working  and  self-supportinir.  Snd. 
It  is  syatesMtie  in  ita  effiMts  aad  olaiatis 
on  the  labonss  of  its  membeak  Both  of 
these  elements  of  this  society  may  lasdily 
be  applied  to  any  other  Improvemeot  A** 
sociation ;  and  we  preaniBe  the  maniben 
of  this  assemblage  of  fellow-Ubourea 
would  gMlj  give  their  aid  to  otben 
desirous  to  *'  go  and  do  likewise," 
either  sacred  or  secular,  and  hanee  we 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  Cor  our 
readeca*  benefit  the  following  it«ns— > 
'*  CorreepoBding  Secretary,  Mr.  John 
Izat,  94,  North  Fnderick  Stveet^  Glas- 
gow, KB."  S.  N. 


0vix  €oIUqiuU    CDtirst; 

OB,  AIDS  TO  SBLF-CULTUBE. 


Bvtleb's  AsMMJO^fT,  Chap.  II.— 
What  imparts  personal  imfortaace  to 
the  question  regardiBg  man's  fnturs 
state?  What  analogy  shows  the  pro- 
bability of  a  fntuna  state?  Whereforo 
<do«s  man's  happiness  or  misery  depend 
on  himself  ?  What  is  gorernment? 
What  constitutes  the  peifeotion  of 
goTemraent?  Does  the  aasertioii  that 
the  course  ef  uataure  prarides  for  man's 
pleasure  or  woe*  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  a  ooRcet  aaawar  to  the  question  re- 
gaidiD^  man's  fnlnro  stsde?  Ja  it  eor- 
rect  to  beliaivt  that,  beoatise  we  have 
got  iacukice  capaUe  of  enjoyticnt^  all 
enjoyneat  deriTabk  tbnmgh  them  is 
legitimate  and  hnwocnt?  Does  pain 
borne  in  this  Hfe  oooatitute  alw^FS 
sdequaite  ponishiBeBliiMr  moral  offeMss  ? 
Whatt«Ba]«giei  may  be  tiioed  bstipssii 


paaishments  in  this  life  and  those  re- 
ligion  threatens  in  the  fwtme?  Is  it 
wise  to  lea^e  the  qufstion  of  &  futare 
state  uninqniied  into? 

Gjumxar. — Write  orer  eadi  word 
in  the  folbwing  sniteBce  an  indieatioB 
-—word,  letter,  or  figure— of  the  part 
of  Bpeech  it  ia?*^ 

'*  The  Scripture  is  by  no  n«uis  an 
inrelative  system  of  moral  and  divini 
truths;  but  stands  coBBcdod  with  ss 
many  hirtories,  and  with  the  hnrs,  opi- 
niens,  and  nuumere  of  so  many  Taiioos 
sorts  w£  people,  and  in  snoh  times,  thst 
it  iS'alt^gether  impoasihle  to  arrive  at 
angr  tsleniUe  knowledge  of  k  witheMt 
DMeh  exterior  inquiry." 

Point  out  the  prepesitieBs  fai  Iha 
fsrqg<Mag  and  in  the 
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tb*  kmf  to tfar miAkfL  It'mtdwMtaif, 
ia  tiM  nidikiif  nirit  a  gtetnif  nvstt  of 
borbarUm  aad  dfleolation,  to  fall  apon 
f-m  faivaaA'aaltlMled  s  spot  la  AtfndVi 
laien.* 

Qoota  the  M»t«BMi.baviB9  ki  oaeb  of 
them  one  or  other  of  thanoM  pnpau- 
tiono  MspootM^. 

Arrange  the  following  words  ia  iheir 
riicbc;  plaoeain  the  Tenet  qvoted  below. 
The  fignree  inelnded  in  breckets  m- 
dieate  the  pari  of  speoeh  to  toinMoeted: 
->[!]  aoaa,  [»]adjMtivei  [a]adVRb; 
to  this  the  stodent  will  attend.. 

[1]  Age,  aogelfl,  beacon,  bliee,  child, 
ekmd»,  deatft,  fright,  lore,  miatB,  night, 
r^ions,  war. 

[23  Bright,  iaisBortal,j«f  coin  latest, 
Bxuuij^  wors. 

[3]  Afar,  biavelj,  whflD. 

Thao  [2]  life  dneolTee  the 
As  ^2]  mom  diepeif  the 

[3]  the  [2]  body  yielda  Ite 

Thesoa^  [2]  wtkes  ta  [f]  Imght, 
And  as  this  [I]  o*er  [1]  has  shed 
joath*s  light, 

So  Q1]  wait,  to  guide  to  reahm  [3] 

Those  who    ha^e    [3]    fought   Ws 

glorious  rn. 

Their  motto  [ij  t 
star; 


their  [1]  trath's  [2] 


What  endless  H]  and  peace  is  won  by 
Mioha[lJI 

Arrxnge  the  followfing  passagriito 
rhjzne: — 

''  Hope  is  the  gipsy  queen  of  ttfc^  Pi^ 
▼ealing  Fortone*s  hidden  light;  whisper- 
ing, in  the  depths  eoneealing  the  eloads, 
better  stars  are  rife.  She  at  maay  gates 
is  seen,  to  her  many  sighs  are  gi^en ; 
Htraight  from  heaven  she  has  her  know- 
ledge, if  w«  orsdil  sAl  sfaa  stately  Gipsy 
Bupo!" 

AUawabfe  lidsiissg  Hoprt  for  hope 
is,  and  sbe^  fsr  sAe  llaa 

Set  the  nrispkoed  words  in'tho  fol* 
lowing  MBleneofigfaH-— 

Tba  fcaaty  getrfnaef  Bwn^  iaspiivd 
oa  poetic  loantag  and  nonrished  by 
Nataxa  boiaelf,  who  will  fbmish  a  fttatit 
for  tha  phttBMi^v  opfoaliloa  an  lht» 


loaniBg'  cf  boslMMq^rail  iaOnenaaoD 
first  minds  of  the  gifted  orter." 

ParapfanuBo  the  Ibiaguhig  MOtenoe, 
giving  it  ]»  oBtkulnoelho  Intsnroga- 
ti?e  form. 

of  AUrad  tha  Ofsat.  [See  Halkt  and 
TbooBBOD'a  aMqaoof '^  idfred,"  and  the 
play  on  «he  saaia  taljtet  by  JaiMS 
ShMfdaa  Knewtoi.}  Ott  %hal;  groaoda 
does  AMM  merit  «h«  title  Oreatf 
What waa tha stateof  Staon oedety in 
Alfred's  time?  What  was  the  value  of 
Ufo  in  hia  age? 

Aeaafn^ifaaiwiiafuiiQnanNwrifliica 
of  the  sovereigns,  the  aristociaeyiaDd 
the  poopltt  of  England  i»  tha  eas^  aad 
middle  ages?  Desoribo  tha  poiUcy  of 
the  Tudan.  What  efiteta  had  the  Ba- 
formatioa  in  EoglaDd?  What  wen  tha 
relations  of  the  EBgliah.Chbask.aBd.  the 
English  Grown?  Whafe  ware  tha  rela- 
tions of  Lnlaod  and  Sootlaad  to  Bn^aad 
under  tha  fitoarts?  Hoar  did  England 
lessen  aa  a  European  power  ander  the 
early  8taarts?  litastnale  the  foUowing 
phrase  hjalsrically  :-*''  fionaft  GMholie 
Enrope  and  Befomed  Eooope  were 
stmggling  for  death  or  life.*'  [See 
Brituh  ConirowrtiaKU  for  1862,  voL 
ii.;  1859,  vol.  ii.;    1809,  p.  232,  Ac.] 

LrrmuTURK. — Give  a  notice  of  the 
lift  and  works  of  WlIHam  Cazton;  of 
John  Lydgate;  of  Jameel.  [also  of  Wm. 
I>anbar,  if  possible].  Write  a  notice  of 
ballad  poetry.  Write  notices  of  Tyn- 
dale,  Granmer,  and  Latimer. 

MoaAL  Philobopht. — What  ideaa 
do  we  attach  to  law?  What  do  we 
mean  bj  morals?  What  is  the  natare 
of  moral  law?  What  is  implied  in 
(Aedienoe  to  a  moral  law?  What  is  the 
difference  between  ybrma/  and  real  obe- 
dieaee?  Is  moral  law  eooventlODid? 
InMeaCe^  if  possiUe-,  a  distinetioa  ba- 
tween  natnral  and  moral  law?  Is  law 
the  ftandatkn  of  aS  sidsnoe?  h  moral 
phflooopls^  a  tfteutatiGar  or  a  praetiaal 
soiMMer 

GsRXAir.— Write  into  German  oha- 
raoters,  eoamiit  la  menosjf ,  aad  tnos" 
lata  into  rhyaia  the  fsll»irhig  pMsaga 
firvm  ••Riastt"— 
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LXTBBABT  ITOnS. 


WfDB  Uu'a  niehl  ffihlt,  ihr 

nieht  eijag«o, 
W«in  M  nidit  ana  der  tede  dringt, 
Usd  mit  urkr&ftigani  beliacMi 
Die  hcn«n  aU«r  hCnr  swii^ 
Sitst  ihr  mir  laimer,  Uami  mumman, 
Bniai  ein  ngont  von  mndrer  Behmaiii, 
Und  blast  dla  kamiMrliolMii  flamimn, 
Ana  anreni  aaohoibiiiachaa  nna! 
Bawnnd'nuig  too  Kundam  nnd  Anan. 
Wenn  anoh  darnach  dar  ganmen  atefat 
Dooh  wardat  ihr  nia  han  su  hanan 

aohaffeo 
Wenn  ea  anoh  nichi  Tom  hersan  gaht 

If  jron  feel  it  not,  yowait  will  not  be  by 

nnnting. 
If  it  doaa  not  throngh  the  aonl  gnah, 
And  with  original  delight 
The  hearta  of  all  hearera  Kubdne, 
Sit  at  it  only  ayer — glue  together — 
Cook  a  haah  from  othera*  foaata, 
And  blow  the  paltiy  flame 
Ont  of  yonr  own  amall  aah-haap, — 
The  marvel  of  ohildren  and  anaa, 
If  alao  therefor  the  atomaeh  atanda  yon ; 
But  yon  will  never  heart  to  heart  ahape, 
If  it  alao  doaa  not  from  the  heart  go. 

Pvofeaaor  Bhwkie'a  verae  tranalaUon 
mnathna: — 

What  ia  not  felt,  no  force  of  art  may 

gain; 
True  eloquence  muat  from  the  foil  heart 

pour, 
And,  with  an  innate  aweet  perauaaive 

power, 


The  hearta  of  all  that  hear 

Goto!  aitatiUI  toeathar  atOl  to  glue 

Tour  petty  piaoework;  drfaaing  yonr 

ragoftt 
From  othera'  feaata;  yonr  pKaooa flamea 

atill  blowing 
From   oparia  beneath  dull  haapa  ef 

aahea  glowing — 
Vain  wonderment  of  diildran  and  of 


If  with  anoh  paltry  meed  content  tlna 

art, 
The  pliant  heart  to  heart  he  only  ahapaa, 
Whoae  worda  peranaatve  flow  frwn  heart 

to  heart 

Lewis  Filmora  suppliaa  the  following 
version:— 

If  inward  power  you  oannot  feel. 
No  aearoh,  no  toil  will  lead  you  right; 
If  from  your  aonl  it  doaa  not  ateal. 
And  to  your  hearem'  hearta  appeal. 
Subduing  them  with  new  delight^ 
Sit  at  your  taak  for  ever,  if  yon  wiU; 
Combine,  and  join»  and  taak  ti^gather; 

still 
Cook  up  your  hash  from  others*  laaata, 

and  blow 
Yonr  worthlesa  eindera  to  a  paltry  glow ; 
Children  and  asaea  may  wonder  mi^ 
If  to  anoh  praiae  yonr  taste  ineline; 
But  othera*  hearta  it  will  not  tonch^ 
Unless  it  flow  all  freah  from  thine. 

Decline  the  noons,  and  write  out  the 
ooqjugation  of  any  varb  in  the  paaaage. 


'^xUxnxji  ^aU». 


A  vxw  volnme  of  Foams,  by  Robert 
Browning,  ia  announced  by  Chapman 
and  Hall. 

The  Bev.  C.  A.  Swainaon,  Hulsean 
Leotursr  of  1857,  haa  been  appointed 
Norrisian  ProfSosaorof  Divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

.  The  Burnley  Prise  (£lOO)  haa  been 
conferred  on  John  Francis,  B.A.,  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,  for  an**£aaay  on 


the  Proofa  that  the  Anther  of  Natore  la  a 
Being  endowed  with  Liberty  and  Choioe.* 

It  ia  expected  that  the  **  Goniiaan- 
tary  of  the  Forty/*  under  the  editor* 
ahip  of  Bev.  F.  C.  Cook,  anggaated  bj 
the  Speaker  of  the  Commooa,  will  be 
nady  for  publication  within  a  year* 

Francis  E.  Smedley,  anther  of  **  Lewis 
Arundel,'*  **  Harry  Coverdale'a  Conri- 
ahip,"  &0n  died  May  I,  aged  49. 


ZJTIBABT  VOTBfl. 
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**  WntiamShakeipMre:  •Biogimphy," 
Iff  A.  Bckky  hM  appeand  at  Maniob. 
A  paptr  called  **  Tbe  Hotheriaod" 
hat  been  iaened  at^Leipeio,  for  etreala- 
taon  in  Poland. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Sepp  is  nearly  nady  with 
""  The  7>M  Life  of  Jeeu,**  a  reply  to 
Benan  and  Stmoae. 

A  memorial  tablet  of  Hegel  has  been 
placed  in  the  honee  where  he  died* 

O.  Loreng'e  "  German  History  in  the 
Xlllth  and  XlVtb  centnrict,"  vol.  ii., 
is  io  the  press. 

B«nan*8  **  Pheniee"  is  issning. 
Lord  Brougham  is  again  reported  to 
be  engaged  on  an  Ant^iography. 

Tbe  article  on  Shakspere  in  the 
Lomdam  Qmarterfy  Revimo  is  by  Peter 
Bajne,  aathor  of  **  The  Christian  Life," 
&e.,  formerly  editor  of  '*  The  Common- 
wealth "  (Glesgowl  now  editor  of  *'  The 
Weekly  Beriew  "  (London> 

The  BeT.  Cbarles  Merivale,  B.D., 
author  of  "  A  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire"  has  been  appointed 
Boffie  lAdwrtr  for  the  preeent  year. 

i'he  copyright  of  Washington  lrnng*s 
entire  works  has  been  disposed  of  for 
£42,000. 

J.  G.  Edgar,  author  of  ''The  Boy- 
hood of  Great  Men,"  "  The  Wars  of  the 
Boaes,**  &&,  died  20th  of  April 

M  Jules  Leoomte,  author  of  '*  Pari- 
sian Follies,**  &0.,  editor  of  "  Le  Monde 
Ulnstrtf  "  (b.  1812),  died  April  24. 

Colenio  intends  to  issue  a  people's 
edition  of  his  work  on  the  Pentatench. 
H.  F.  Chorley  is  superintending  a 
rdaaueof  *'  llendel»ohn*s  Letters,"  with 
bioi^phic  and  eritioal  introductions. 

Selections  from  Whately's  Common- 
place Book,  by  his  dauchter,  and  a 
Memoir,  by  W.  J.  FiUpatrick,  the  bio- 
gmpher  of  Dr.  Doyle,  are  aononnoed. 

-  St.  Paul,  the  Founder  of  Christi- 
anity,'' is  the  bubjeot  of  M.  Benan's 
Dfesent  Ixtenuy  efibrti* 

A  MS.  of  date  1760  has  been  dis- 
oovered  at  Poictiers,  containing  the  fun- 
damental formulflB  of  Hegel's  philoso- 
phy,  ten  years  before  the  birth  of  the 
Uerman  thinker.  It  is  to  be  published. 
Charies  Edw.  Turner,  Professor  of 


English  Literature  in  the  Imperial 
Alexander  Lyceum,  St.  Petersburg, 
is  about  to  issue  his  lectures  under  the 
titie,  **  Our  Great  Writers." 

**The  Home  and  Foreign  Beriew," 
the  quarterly  exponent  of  the  intelleo- 
tual  and  progreesive  English  Boman 
Catholics,  has  perished  under  a  reecript 
from  the  Pope ;  and  the  **  Dublin  Be- 
▼lew  "  and  ultramontanism  have  gained 
a  temporary  triumpb. 

Giacomo  Meyerbeer,  the  composer  (b. 
1794),  composer  of"  Jephtha's  Daogh- 
ter," ''  L'Et(rf1e  du  Nord,"  *<  Les  Hague- 
nots,"  '*  Dinorah,*'  &c,  died  April  30. 

A  Welsh  Quarterly,  called  *'  Tr  Eis- 
teddfod," has  been  commenced. 

Adolphe  Gamier  (b.  1801),  editor  of 
*'  Descartee,"  author  of  a  *'  Criticism  of 
tbe  Philoeophy  of  Beid,"  **  History  of 
Morsls,"  &&,  successor  of  Joofiroy,  died 
Mays. 

Ber.  Dr.  DaTidson  has  undertaken 
to  translate  into  English,  for  Tauehnits, 
the  ** Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Dictionary" 
of  the  Old  Testement  of  Jules  Furst, 
the  German  OrienUlist  (b.  1805),  of 
which  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1851- 
4,  the  second  in  186S,  and  this,  from 
its  author's  improTcments,  will  be  equi- 
▼alent  to  the  third.  Furst  was  educated 
for  a  Babbi. 

The  Ber.  CsBsar  H.  A  Malan  (b. 
1787),  author  of  "  The  Songs  of  Sion," 
''Come  and  See,"  <'Tbe  Witness  of 
God,"  &c.,  died  8th  May,  aged  77. 

Kepler's  monument,  by  Kreiling, 
erected  at  Weilerstadt,  is  nearly  ready 
for  hiauguratioo. 

Shakspere  Tercentenaiy  German 
Poeme  are  shortly  to  be  published. 

Dietsel,  Professor  of  Roman  Law  at 
Kiel,  is  dead. 

A  people's  edition  of  Benan's  <*  Studies 
in  BeligiMis  History"  is  announced. 

Thomas  Sdly,  Lecturer  on  the  English 
LAOgOAgc  «nd  Literature  at  the  Uni- 
▼ersi^  of  Berlin,  author  of  "  A  SylU- 
bus  of  Lode,"  '*  The  Will  Human  and 
DiTine,"  has  issued  '*A  Coronal  of 
English  Verse,  or  a  Selection  from 
English  and  American  Authors,"  as  a 
reading  book. 
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FrofoBsor  J.  k  CUaptt,  nf  Barifm,  « 
diftUngiuahed  Gcrxnu  pb3»iHan»tiqith<r 
of  nm  J  fint-oUts  proCearfooAl  w«dcii^ 
died  recently.  flebc^MAtkedlufvllote 
(bitniM^  500^000  thtiiin,  to  tlie  Uaiver- 
^.ofB«riiii. 

Jobn  Pae»  Hof^i,  «£  SbeMd/for^ 
Tsm\j  sob-kiBtwer  in  the  Otaasofa  of  tbft 
Sivioar,  Birmimhim  (G«k  Daveoa'aX 
hM iMved ^ SeogMMlw  tk*  Xunetk" 

"*  lionet's  TrUl^**  ^  tbefliiter  of  the 
kU  Mthor  of ''Utf^Gomkle'eCoait- 
flhip,"  is  oMfc 

ViotDT  Hugo  •wioMnoen  »  neor^ 
r0a%,  "  Sengs  of  the  Stoaets  and  the 
Woods,*'  and  two  diaaas,  "Torqae- 
mada"  and  "  The  Twins." 

Lord  Broogham  has  written  as  in- 
ferodooticRi  to  the  Specohes  of  Lord  Wm. 
G.  Plttoket,  theiriflh  entor  (i76k-^ 
Xa54),  flthieb-areahoat  to  be  publislML 

H.  G.  Bohn  lias  printed  pritale^, 
for  the  Phibibiblion  Sooietj,  a  wqtIe 
entiUedt  *^  The  Bt««iapby  and  BiUie- 
gsaphj  of  Shskspere."  The  tTeoieir 
is  an  independent  escnnvsf  the  bibl»> 
gzapby  is  aa  aasBded  reissue  of  the 
natter  prepased  for  the  hibliopoka's  edi- 
tion of  '*  Lowades.**  It  is  agasat  pitf , 
we  think,  to  buy  the  book  in  the  libel- 
cies  of  the  <iUi%^rM  of  t^  asseek- 
tion. 

Mr.  lielson  Lee,  the  pantoninist, 
has  composed  iiis  Antabiegrsph ji 

J.  P.  Collier  is  recenalriiotAqg  his 
"Old  EnglUh  Beprints  Assodation,'' 
limited  to  fifty,  oa  the  gvinea  jnb- 
soiption  plan. 

John  £k>wnes,  M.A.|  author  of  Paa- 
ibsism,  ScepiioisBi,  &pinoaa,  &C.,  in  the 
**  £oe]r4Jap8^ia  Briranniosy"  and  aab* 
editor  of  that  gnat  aatiottii  work, 
died  May  16tb,aged36. 

Jms.  FexgosoB*  IdJ)^  aoAher  and 
editor  of  several  able  and  usefal  <<9laBB- 
ical  works  for  aehools  and  iiolinges,died 
May  18. 

A  life  of  Carl  Ton  Webcs,  by  his 
soo,  is  «sifc 


a^OieaMB,  sen  of  tho  qmwnn  philo- 
Iflgist  W.  QriflBB,  has  israsd  a  biogr»- 
pl^  of  Ifiiilael  Angdow 

W.  B.  AlgSTf  ai\ 
has  ready  "  A  Critical  History  of  ike 
DesCriaa  of  a  IHitnpe  USm^  «»*  » 
•cooqilsto  ttUiegtaphy  of  the  aubject. 
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PREFACE. 


CoHTBOTiBST  oultuifeB  nfleetiTeoMffs.  There  is  no  sorer  method  of 
etuniixig  and  itapifying  the  mind  than  that  of  aooaeioming  it  to  acqaieeoe 
in  common  opinions,  and  to  accept  of  thoughts  as  true  because  prevalent  or 
pammoncnttk  Controteny  ii  the  healthy  exeraise  hy  which  itien  SMimilate 
and  ttpproprialte  what  they  "read,  mark,  learn,  amd  inwattQy  digest.**  No 
opfaiions  ean  rightly  be  called  (mr  own  until  we  hate  thoroughly  inveetigated 
the  ntbjects  with  which  they  deal  on  all  sidee.  Nor  mnA  we  be  contented,  like 
Laocot^n,  becauM  it  is  sacred  or  fiur-seeming,  to  daeh  the  spear  of  iaquity 
bat  once  against  one  side  of  the  matter  to  be  tested.  We  must  try  each 
side  and  examine  each  opening  fbr  error.  Controrersy  is  sifting  investiga- 
tion, is  the  thonghtfdl  exeidse  of  the  mind  in  the  sesireh  for  truth,  is  fbre- 
seeing  md  ftr-seeing  inquky. 

Ijotd  Baoon  suggested  theestabluhiDent  of  colleges  of  oontrorersy ;  and 
in  this  Serial  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  open  to  the  public  such  a  me- 
dium of  impartial  debate  as  may,  to  some  extent,  fhlffl  frimilsr  functions  to 
those  contempflftted  by  the  indudttve  teacher  in  his  oontroTereial  colleges* 

Kor  can  any  one  truly  say  that  some  socli  organ  t>f  iuveetigatiYe  debate  is 
mur^quired.  Controrersy  makes  itself  felt  in  etery  field  in  wldch  thought 
attempts  to  exerdse  its  aotititles.  History  has  never  been  firee  from 
debateable  topics ;  pdlitics  is  a  ftrourite  subject  fbr  intefieetual  contention ; 
law  acts  as  umpire  in  hnman  disputes ;  literature  has  been  as  much  famed 
for  the  *'qaa(rr^*'  as  fbr  the  '*  calamities  of  authors,"  and  social  life  is 
seidom  long  exempt  firom  causes  or  occasions  for  discussion.  Oommeroe 
pleads  agsinst  statecraft  flnd  taxation ;  even  the  principles  of  goremment 
and  revenue  are  not  finally  settled ;  logicians  wage  war  for  system  against 
system,  and  metaphysicians  have  as  yet  found  no  satisfying  fundamental 
principles,  but  are  "in  endless  masss  lost.*'  Science  has  fought  its  way  in 
the  face  of  conlfiict;  movements  antagonixe  with  movements,  and  schemes 
with  schetnes ;  morals  has  always  a  difficulty  in  determining  between  theory 
and  practice ;  even  religion  has  never  been  free  from  the  contests  of  sect ; 
while  the  terrible  controversy  of  war  is  yet  unsubdued.  **The  old  order 
changeth,  giving  place  to  new;**  but  the  latter  cannot  be  advanced,  nor  the 
former  be  expelled  from  the  place  it  held,  without  the  employment  of 
eontroversy.  l^otigh  &w  things  are  more  decried  in  everyday  lifie,  yet 
controversy  is  alert  and  active  in  every  effort  for  progress.  It  is  a  power  to 
be  prized,  not  feared ;  least  of  all  need  it  be  feared  by  truth. 

"  Even  the  oak 
Hirives  by  the  rude  concnssbn  of  the  storm. 
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He  soems,  indeed,  indigcant,  and  to  feel 

The  impresBion.of  the  bla^t  witb  prood  disdain  ; 

Frowning,  as  if  in  liis  nnconscions  arm 

He  held  the  thunder :  but  the  monarob  owes 

His  firm  stabiKtj  to  what  he  scorns,-^ 

More  fixed  below,  the  more  distnrbed  above." 

The  Conirovenial  department  of  this  Magazine  is  strictly  impartial. 
The  subjects  chosen  are  raried,  and  the  style  adopted,  whether  of  arguing 
or  writing,  is  left  to  the  writer's  discretion,  subject  only  to  the  superrision 
which  decides  on  the  admission  of  the  papers,  if  they  reach  the  general 
standard  applied  to  contributions.  The  articles  famished  for  this  Tolume 
are  such  as  may  fairly  be  compared  with  those  of  its  numeroua  predecessors. 
The  EeMffist  has  been  somewhat  extended,  and,  we  think,  considerably  im- 
prored.  The  Sevieioer  has  been  made  more  useful  and  thorough-going. 
The  Inquirer  has  not  failed  in  interest,  Tariety,  or  utility.  The  Topic  is 
even  more  relished  now  than  formerly,  and  brings  a  greater  number  of  young 
adyenturers  to  its  columns.  The  Societies  Section^  chiefly  through  the  want 
of  the  co-operation  of  secretaries  and  other  officials  with  the  Editoxe,  is  some- 
what less  useful  than  it  might  be  made,  and  than  we  desire  it  to  become. 
Our  CoUegiaie  Course  appears  to  require  rsTision  and  remodelment,  and 
this  we  shall  attempt  to  secure  for  it.  The  Literary  Notee  have  been 
selected  with  more  fulness,  and  we  hope  have  been  more  interesting  and 
valuable.  Of  the  Leading  Papers  the  merit  and  attxactivenees,  we  behere^ 
continue  unabated.  To  their  Author,  and  to  the  numerous  other  Contri- 
butors who  have  helped  in  the  enrichment  of  this  volume,  as  wdl  aa  to  the 
encouraging  Subscribers,  whose  approval  has  stirred  our  emotions  and  urged 
us  to  energy,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Proprietors  axe  due,  and  are  hereby 
heartily  tendered. 

We  have  but  one  word  more  to  say.  The  difficulties  of  the  times  have 
not  been  unfelt  by  us,  and  the  pressure  of  emigration,  of  Lancashire's 
unmoneyed  gloozi,  of  competition  by  serials  trimmed  for  lighter  tasks  than 
ours,  has  been  upon  us.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  all  our  leaders  to 
strive  to  help  us  from  the  commercial  depression  which  we  confess  has 
assailed  us,  nor  make  our  labours  those  alike  of  love  and  loss.  The  staid- 
ness  of  age  may  have  crept  over  us  ;  but  we  believe  that  the  high  purpose 
of  our  Serial  is  far  &om  being  fulfilled,  as  we  know  that  our  ends  are  far 
from  being  attained.  If  the  claims  of  past  services  have  any  weight,  need 
we  say  more  to  cause  each  reader  to  endeavour  to  his  utmost  to  crown  a  new 
year  with  success  ?  To  them  our  hearts  go  forth  in  love  and  effort^  and  for 
them  each  we  wish  a  new  year  made  happy  by  a  sense  of  duty  done,  and 
the  contemplation  of  truth  and  knowledge  gained,  used,  and  enjoyed. 
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MICHEL  MONTAIGNE.— FRENCH  LITERATUEE. 

**  Th€  Essays  of  MoDtsigne  make,  in  Keveral  respfcts,  an  epoch  in  literature  .  .  . 
HoDtaigne  is  the  earliest  classical  writer  in  the  French  langnajrt**" — Hallam. 

*'M<mtaigoe  was  the  first  conspicnons  writer  who,  in  a  modem  lanKUHge,  pbilo- 
wpliised  on  the  eominon  conoerns  of  men,  and  the  ordinary  sabjects  of  private 
refiaction  and  cooTersation.  .  .  .  [He]  was  evidently  the  founder  of  popular 
fihOoaophy  in  modam  times." — Jkffrby. 

Ths  ministry  of  wisdom  is  a  noble  one.  It  is  entrusted  only  to 
a  few  rare  spirits.  They  initiate  in  the  ages  the  purposes  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  which  the  toils  of  the  many  are  directed. 
Gnat  thoughts  are  deathless.  In  the  scheme  of  Proyidence,  mighty 
moral  forces,  having  issues  of  infinite  importance,  take  their  origin 
often  from  unexpected  sources ;  and  events  "  of  great  pilh  and 
moment "  frequently  receive  their  primal  impulse  or  their  forth- 
xisht  birth  from  persons  not  brought  prominently  before  the  vision 
ofihe  times,  and  not  eren  consciously  working  to  efiect  them. 
The  past  generates  the  future ;  but  the  life- principle  of  that  future 
jMiiea  from  some  productive  intellect,  some  germinal  mind.  With- 
out foresight  of  the  consequences  and  contingencies  to  which,  in 
their  ultimate  results,  the  spirit-stir  they  occasion  may  give  rise, 
great  men  perform  the  duty  of  their  day— think,  speak,  act,  dare,  or 
auffer,  as  the  ease  ma^  be, — and  even- in  this  simple  outflow  of  their 
life  beoome  the  efficient  agents  in  accomplishing  God's  grandest 
purposes.  The  mind  to  conceive,  the  eye  to  discern,  the  heart  to 
feel,  and  the  hand  to  do  the  work  of  the  aay  in  the  right  spirit  and 
with  the  proper  aim,  are  alone  needful  to  fulfil  a  noble  lite — a  life 
of  which  the  influences  for  good  may  be  incalculable.  The  brain  in 
which  a  new  idea  springs  may  crumble  into  dust,  but  the  living 
thought  of  it  lires  on,  lives  ever.  It  is  an  eternal  energy  in  the 
uniFeme. 

The  ministry  of  mercy  is  not  less  noble,  nor  less  persistent  in 
its  iasues  and  activities.  Is  it  not  rather  the  divinest  seea  of  influence 
man  can  sow  athwart  the  world  F— the  highest  type  of  such  a  sower 
being  One  who  is  the  origin  alike  of  being  and  of  thought.    From 
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the  mercifiil  spirit,  tolerance,  charity,  and  love  hare  their  conise 
and  outflow.  These  fertilize  the  world  with  good  deeds,  and  fill  its 
inhabitants  with  gladness.  In  the  eternal  chemistry  of  causation 
the  coefficients  of  change  are  always  brought  together ;  and  their 
resulting  compounds,  though  they  absorb,  do  not  neutralize  the  old 
— ^nay,  rather  they  fill  it  with  new  energy,  effectiyeness,  and  worth. 
In  no  man  so  much  as  in  Montaigne,  as  we  understand  his  life,  do 
we  see,  combined  in  such  proportions,  the  elements  of  a  character 
uniting  in  itself  the  double  ministry  of  wisdom  and  of  mercy.  He 
appears  to  us  as  the  teacher  of  toleration,  and  as  the  advocate  of  the 
ri^t  and  the  duty  of  free  inquiry.  In  the  priesthood  of  letters  this 
seems  to  hare  been  the  mission  of  Montaigne,  to  claim  for  man  the 
free  exercise  of  1\lb  faculties  as  an  investigator — unpledged  to  fore- 

gone  conclusions,  and  with  the  whole  circle  of  thought  set  round 
im  as  the  object  of  this  "prudent  interrogation." 
Que  s^ay-je  ? — What  do  I  know  P  This,  the  initial  question  of  all 
philosophy,  Montaigne  wrote  under  his  portrait ;  and  abore  his  name, 
as  indicative  of  the  even  poise  of  his  mind,  he  drew  a  pair  of 
scales.  Thus,  by  a  quizzical  motto  and  a  serious  emblem,  he 
suggests  to  us  the  prominent  and  permanent  idea  he  wishes 
us  to  have  of  him — a  thought-weighbg  inquirer.  "I  do  not 
understand — I  pause — I  examine"  (aiceirro/ioi),  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous device  in  the  central  raftei^  of  his  library — "  one  of  the 
nnest,"  he  says,  "  in  any  village."  Elsewhere,  in  Greek  or  Latin, 
there,  like  caosilistic  talismans,  we  read,  "  Every  argument  has  its 
opposite."  "  It  is  not  objects,  but  his  opinions  of  uiem,  tiiat  tor- 
ment man."  "  Wind  swells  bladders ;  opinions  swell  men." 
'*Du8t  and  ashes,  what  have  ye  to  be  proud  of?"  "Man's 
intellect  wanders  blind  amid  darkness,  and  cannot  seize  upon 
truth."  This  is  the  doubt  of  Montaigne.  It  is  double  thought 
It  is  pondering ;  wherein,  if  neither  idea  preponderates,  we  are  con- 
tent with  the  equilibration,  and  use  no  artificial  means  to  torn  thQ 
scale.  "  We  are,"  he  affirms,  "  I  know  not  how,  of  a  double  nature, 
so  that  what  we  believe  we  do  not  believe."  In  this  condition  shall 
I  affirm  or  deny  ?  No ;  I  shall  inquire  and  consider ;  I  shall  try  to 
keep  the  balance  of  my  nature  true  ;  I  shall  shade  away  car^uh' 
each  possible  irrelevancy  from  thought  and  its  objects,  and  look 
steadily,  entirely,  unbiassodly  at  myself,  the  world,  and  the  ideas 
which  arise  from  each  or  both.  "  I  study  myself  more  than  any 
other  subject.  This  is  my  metaphysic,  this  my  natural  philo- 
sophy;" yet— 

*'  Even  the  thingi  which  lie  within  hands'  reach. 
These  knowing,  we  know  not,-*ao  far  from  as 
Jn  idoubt  and  dimness  gleans  the  star  of  tmth.*' 

This  sense  of  the  disprox»ortion  between  the  facuhies  of 
man  and  the  certain  iacc[uisitioA  of  infallible  truth  Montaigne 
takes  as  the  basis  of  his  philosophy ;  and  f^m  it  he  deduces 
an  argument  against  those  who,  in  the  tyrannous  ferocity  of 
self-conBdencCy  "  set  their  opin^ops  at  so  high  a  rate  that  tliey 
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were  ready  at  any  time  to  bum  those  who  differed  from  them." 
We  do  not  think  Montaigne's  character  is  rightly  suggested  by 
the  apposition  of  Sceptic  to  his  name.  The  scepticism  of  indifference 
is  unmanly ;  the  scepticism  (falsely  so  called)  of  disregard  is  morally 
reprehensible,  for  it  is  ifnbelief,  not  doubt ;  bat  the  scepticism  of 
honest  and  impartial  inquiry,  of  rigorous  examination  and  equitable 
assay  of  opinion,  is  free  from  jostTy  imputed  culpability.  If  tmth 
is  tiie  perfection  of  religion,  and  men  are  anxiously,  eagerly  search- 
ing for  truth  as  for  a  hid  treasure,  why  assail  with  odium,  with 
pains  and  penalties,  with  fine,  imprisonment,  war,  and  death,  those 
who  deviate  from  that  compound  of  tradition,  knowledge,  credulity, 
and  faith,  which  too  often  makes  up  the  religion  of  a  priesthood  and 
a  priest-led  people  P  As  a  wise  adyocate  of  judicious  investigation,  of 
humility  of  thoaeht,  and  of  religions  tolerance,  we  apprehend  that 
Montaigne  has  hurge  and  yet  unpaid  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of 
man.  Let  us  listen  to  the  story  of  his  life,  ana  then  reconsider  this 
matter. 

Michel  Montaigne  was  bom  28th  February,  1533 — the  year  in 
which  the  great  but  audacious  French  humorist  issued  his  '*  Ines- 
timable Life  of  the  Great  Qargantua,  Father  of  Pantagruel,"  and 
Calvin,  the  French  theologian,  a  fugitive  from  Paris,  drew  up  the 
first  sketch  of  his  "  Institutes  of  the  Christian  BeHgion."  His  father 
was  Pierre  Ey(]uem,  Seigneur  de  Montaigne  (1496 — 1568), — at 
Perigord,  in  Guienne,  formerly  an  English  province,  and  then  one 
of  the  leastadvanced  portions  of  the  great  French  empire,  which  the 
labours  of  Francis  I.  were  subduing  into  consolidation.  His  mother 
was  Antoinette  de  Louppes,  a  lady  whom  the  Lord  of  Montaigne, 
while  returning  from  the  Italian  wars  in  1528,  had  seen,  wooed,  won, 
and  wedded.  He  was  the  third  son  of  this  good  couple.  The  father 
was  resolved — and  has  he  not  snooeeded  as  few  fathers  do  in  their 
sdbiemes  P — that  his  son  should  be  a  prodigy  such  as  had  not  been 
seen— 

"  Snee  mind,  at  first,  In  cbaraeier  wts  done." 

Pierre's  two  eldest  sons  should  follow  the  way  of  the  world,  but 
thk  third  boy  should  have  a  new  and  better  chance.  The  fashion 
of  tibe  day  was  renewing  everything ;  Columbus  had  discovered  a 
new  world,  Luther  had  disrupted  the  church,  Erasmus  was  reviving 
learning,  Copernicus  had  reformed  astronomy,  and  Eabelais  had 
scoffed  at  the  stupid  routine  of  school  education.  A  free  spirit  was 
stirring  in  the  age,  and  Michel  would  have  a  fair  start,  if  it  were 
possible  that  he  might  be  something.  Instead  of  selecting  influential 
and  helpful  patrons  as  sponsors  for  bis  son,  Pierre  chose  two  peasants 
in  the  neighbourhood.  His  nurse  was  a  poor  woman  of  Parpesaus, 
a  village  on  the  estate  of  the  Eyquems.  During  MjcheFs  infanov 
his  father,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  patron  of  learning  in  Perigordf, 
diligently  inquired  on  what  system  of  education  his  son  might  best 
be  trained.  Then  lAtin  was  learned  through  Latin — the  unknown 
through  the  tmintelligible'-^from  the  grammars  of  ^lius  Donatus, 
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or  Isidore  of  Serille,  and  the  sages  proposed  that,  taking  advantage 
of  the  hardships  of  silence,  baby  Michel  should  be  taught  to  employ 
Latin  as  his  earliest  form  of  speech ;  and  nothing  but  Latin  was 
permitted  to  address  the  ears  of  the  child,  and  no  fewer  than  three 
companion-tutors  were  engaged  by  his  fkther  to  sare  young  hope- 
ful the  usual  dry-nursing  on  grammars  and  lexicons. 

For  a  while  tne  language  of  Horace  was  as  familiarly  used  on  the 
banks  of  the  Didoireas  it  Had  been  on  the  Tiber,  and  Parpessus  became 
for  the  nonce  a  Venusia.  Master  Michel,  associating  with  grown 
pedants,  and  enjoying  little  of  the  romps  of  childhood,  looked 
stolidly  lazy,  ana  fear  of  failure  beset  the  father.  The  household 
voted  the  whole  affair  a  bore,  and  the  pedants  themselves  tired  of 
their  tutorial  experiment.  Other  Eyquems  had  gathered  round 
the  home  hearth,  and  at  last  the  birth  of  a  daughter  gave  a  new  aim 
to  the  crotchets  of  the  father.  Latin  colloquies  grew  less  interesting, 
games  on  the  Greek  declensions  rarer,  and  it  was  determined  to 
send  the  dunce-like  object  of  so  much  regard  to  undergo  the  usuid 
routine  of  the  schools. 

Ilie  College  of  Ghiienne  formed  part  of  the  University  of  Bordeaux. 
It  had  been  founded  in  1534  by  Andreas  Goveanus,  and  was  attended 
by  upwards  of  2,000  students.  Among  the  teachers  there,  were 
ll'icolas  Grouchy,  translator  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  professor  of 
Greek ;  Guillaume  Guerente,  the  logician ;  George  Budianan,  pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  whose  first  work  was  published  in  t^e  year  of 
Montaigne's  birth,  and  who  was  now  engaged  in  composing  those 
Latin  tragedies  which  were  to  gain  him  fame.  These,  in  their  black 
serge  gowns,  flowing,  buttoned  and  tasselled,  wearing  the  square  cap 
of  regents,  were  ready  to  teach  all  who  acquired  "letters  of  schooN 
dom.  Pierre  Eyquem,  being  an  official  member  of  the  municipality 
as  jurat  of  Bordeaux,  and  otherwise  an  important  personage  in  the 
district,  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  these  for  his  sons ;  and  Michel 
donned  the  round  cap  and  the  black  leather-belted  dress  of  a  coUe- 

S'anin  1640,  in  his  seventh  year, — ^ready  to  cry  VivatI  to  stamp  with 
8  feet,  and  to  thump  the  desk  with  his  books  when  the  professors 
entered ;  but  little  inclined  for  aught  else  in  his  class-rooms,  or,  as 
he  calls  them,  "gaols  of  captive  youths."  He  had  IVtark  Anthony 
MuretQS,  afterwards  Latin  lexicographer,  orator,  and  historian ;  bnt 
then  only  a  precocious  boy  of  fifteen,  for  private  tutor,  and  received 
private  as  well  as  public  tuition  from  the  professors.  Here  Michel's 
early  familiarity  with  Latin  made  his  work  light,  enabled  him 
to  read  a  great  deal  miscellaneously,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  enactments  of  the  tragedies  of  Buchanan  and  others,  which  were 
renreeented  at  the  college  of  Gnienne  b^  the  students  on  gala  days. 
Montaigne's  arts'  curriculum  was  finished  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  his  professional  education  was  commenced  immediately  there- 
after ;  for  he  says,  "  When  I  was  very  young,  I  was  plunged  orer 
head  and  ears  in  the  law."  It  is  probable  tmit  he  studied  at  Bor- 
deaux,  Toulouse,  and  Paris  ;  but  tnis  rests  chiefly  on  conjecture  and 
inference,  no  direct  infomuition  as  to  details  lieiug  given  by  him- 
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self  or  hiB  biographers.  We  are  sure  tliat  be  studied  law  profes* 
sionaliy,  and  that  is  almost  all.  Pierre  Evqaem  bad  influence  at 
court,  he  was  popular  in  Guienne,  and  bolder  of  a  hif^h  office  in 
Bordeaux,  where  it  is  probable  enough  he  transacted  business  as  an 
ifnport  and  export  merchant,  and  so  gare  .plausible  ground  for 
Scaliger's  sneer  that  **  Montugne's  father  was  a  herrin^onger." 
Bordeaux  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  eight  ancient  parliaments  of 
Prance,  whose  members  were  magistrates,  interpreters,  and 
administrators  of  the  law.  Having  devoted  his  two  elder  boys  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  aspired  to  see 
his  third  son  wearing  the  red  robe  of  a  counsellor  of  state,  as  a 
member  of  the  parliament  of  the  Guienne  capital — an  office  then 
only  tenable  by  lawyers. 

Montaigne  knew  Paris  from  his  infancy.  It  is  possible  that  his 
fSaiher,  in  his  official  character,  took  his  place  in  the  ceremonialB  of 
state  under  Prancis  I.,  and  perhaps  attended  the  coronation  of 
Henry  II.  in  1547,  to  do  homage,  with  the  other  gentry,  to  the  new 
king.  Michel  may  have  accompanied  him  in  these  official  visits. 
In  1548,  however,  we  know  he  was  resident  in  Bordeaux,  during 
the  great  insurrection  of  Guienne,  which  began  as  a  riot  againrt 
the  gabel,  or  salt  tax,  but  became  a  sort  of  Protestant  rebellion, 
that  was  subdued  by  blood,  confiscation,  and  cruel  oppression.  Of 
the  particulars  and  details,  Montaigne  was  the  informant  of 
J)e  Thou ;  and  in  the  negotiations  at  court  for  the  restoration  of 
the  privileges  of  Bordeaux,  taken  from  it  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
rising,  old  Pierre  £y quern  and  his  son  probably  took  part.  At 
this  time  it  is  supposed  he  was  introduced  to  the  Guises,  that  great 
Lorraine  family  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  party 
in  Prance,  and  held  with  such  vigorous  hands  the  reins  of  states- 
manly  power  under  so  many  kings. 

Aa  a  youth  he  charmea  Henry  II.,  and  amid  the  bustle  and 
brilliancy  of  Parisian  life  learned  not  a  few  of  those  lessons  which 
suit  ill  the  recollections  of  after  years ;  for  Paris  then,  as  now,  was 
the  metropolis  of  gaiety,  pleasure,  and  excitement, — ^buzzing,  affluent, 
crowded  with  temptations,  and  full  of  allurements  to  the  vagabondism 
of  human  nature.  '*  Idleness,  love,  and  jollity,"  he  confesses,  filled 
his  head ;  and  he  was  at  this  period  *'  gay  to  excess."  Though  his 
friend  La  Boetie  reproaches  him  with  precocious  immorality,  we  have 
jiockroniquescandaleus^  othiBloveadvejitureB;  but  we  can  easily  guess, 
froBX  his  own  admissions  and  our  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  the 
time,  that  gaiety  too  often  meant  licentiousness.  Indeed,  he  some- 
times talks  of  vice  with  an  after  relish  which,  though  it  may  be 
honest,  is  scarcely  commendable ;  and  recalls,  or  recounts,  the 
number  of  the  ladies  who  excited  his  passion,  yet  did  not  impress  his 
heart,  with  a  levity  which  sometimes  becomes  reprehensible.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  well  for  his  reputation,  and  our  liking  for  him,  that  his 
fiery  love-letters,  and  his  Latin  amatory  poems,  have  not  survived 
to  our  time ;  and  that»  having  served  their  temporary  occasion,  they 
have  passed  away  from  sight  and  time.    The  double-dealings  of  the 
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heart  in  matters  of  BO-caUed  gallantry,  or  extempoae  libertininB, 
require  harsher  names  and  sterner  reprobation  than  we  ordinarily 
giye  them.  Gallantry  is  not  only  selnsh  but  cowardly  senBnality^ 
name  it  in  whatever  *'  taffeta  phrases  "  we  may. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Montaigne  that  '*  no  mind  which  has  not 
giren  good  earnest  of  strength  at  twenty  years  of  age  has  ever 
afterwards  distinguished  itself;"  and  hence  we  may  conclude  thai 
he  was  one  of  those  who  had  at  that  age  ^ven  tokens  of  superior 
powers.  This  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  tnat,  by  a  special  dispen- 
sation of  the  king,  he  became  at  the  age  of  twenty -one  a  counsellor 
of  the  Court  of  Aides  of  Ferigueux,  in  succession  to  his  father*  who 
had  been  elected  mayor  of  Bordeaux,  and  had  resigned  the  former 
position  in  his  favour.  The  Court  of  Aides  of  Perigueux  was 
mcorporated  with  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux  in  1557 ;  and  at  this 
time,  if  not  before,  Montaigne  became  acquainted  with  the  best 
friend  of  his  life,  who  was  also  a  oounsellor  of  the  same  parliament 
-^Estienne  de  la  Bootie. 

La  Boctie  was  three  years  older  than  Montaigne ;  he  had  studied 
at  the  same  college,  under  the  same  masters,  and  almost  as  early  as 
Montaigne  had  become  a  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux. 
He  married  a  widow,  whose  daughter  by  her  first  husband  became 
the  wife  of  Montaigne's  brother  Thomas,  while  her  son  married  the 
sister  of  the  lady  who  afterwards  became  Montaigne's  wife.  The 
names  of  La  Boetie  and  Montaigne  are  coupled  in  the  annals  of 
friendship  along  with  David  and  Jonathan,  ^ylades  and  Orestes, 
&c.,  as  bound  together  by  a  "love  passing  the  love  of  women." 
"Our  souls,"  says  Montaigne,  "  mixed  and  melted  into  one  another 
so  thoroughly  that  there  was  no  trace  of  the  union  left."  "  A  thousand 
influences,  mastering  my  entire  will,  led  it  to  dissolve  and  lose  itself 
in  his;  and  mastering  his  entire  will  led  it  to  dissolve  and  lose 
itself  in  mine  with  equal  hunger  and  yearning  of  soul.  I  say 
lose  itself;  for  in  truth  we  retain  nothing  for  ourselves —nothing  for 
him,  nothing  for  me."  Thinking  long  afterward^  of  this  powerfiol 
influence  on  his  being,  Montaigne  affirms,  "  Friendship  is  a  sacred 
name,  a  holy  thing ;  it  occurs  only  between  worthy  spirits,  and 
Borings  only  from  reciprocal  esteem :  it  does  not  fatten  on  inter- 
cnange  of  good  offices,  but  in  the  contemplation  of  a  good  life. 
What  makes  a  friend  sure  of  a  friend  is  the  knowledge  of  hts 
integrity ;  his  guarantees  are  the  virtue,  fidelity,  and  constaney  of 
the  other.  There  can  be  no  friendship  where  there  is  crusty, 
treachery,  injustice;  and  between  the  wicked,  when  they  meet, 
there  may  be  confederate  activity,  but  there  is  no  society — there  is 
an  interchange  of  terror,  not  affection ;  for  they  are  accompliees, 
not  friends."  These  friends  first  met  at  a  city  festival,  and  sal 
together  as  colleagues  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux — a  court  of 
assize  rather  than  a  court  of  legislation,  as  we  from  the  word  would 
suppose.  The  duties  do  not  appear  to  have  been  oppressive,  and 
both  ooonsellors  seem  to  have  nad  a  sufficiency  of  leisure  to  spend 
in  dalliances  in  Paris,  and  to  dance  attendance  at  the  court  of  flenijj 
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the  levees  of  ilid  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  the  camps  of  his  country's 
anniea. 

About  this  time  Paris  was  mourning  the  loss  of  Babelais,  the 
curate  of  Mondon,  the  Swift  of  France,  the  coarse,  inn-bom  priest 
who  had  laughed  at  most  things,  "  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  moat 
excellent  fancy."  Did  fun-loving  Paris  ask, "  Where  be  your  gibes 
now  P — your  gambols  P — your  songs  ?— your  flashes  of  merriment, 
that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar  ?" — or  did  it  think  enough 
was  done  when  it  provided  for  the  singing  of  the  song, — 

^*  Oh,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made, 
For  such  a  gueet  is  meet "  ? 

This,  too,  was  the  period  of  "  the  Pleiad,"  that  constellation  of 
poets  which  shone  conspicuously  among  the  multitudes  of  rhymers 
who  filled,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  the  zenith  of  renown, — Pontus 
de  Tyard,  Du  Bellay,  Jean  Dorat,  Antoine  de  Baif,  Kemi  Belleau, 
Jodelle,  and  Eonsard,  the  legislator  of  Parnassus,  *'  the  French  poet 
p€W  excellence"  in  whose  verses  Montaigne  declares  that  the  per- 
fection of  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity  had  been  reached.  At  this 
time,  too,  Mary,  afterwards  Queen  of  Scots,  was  enjoyinpj  the 
dazzling  dream-splendour  of  her  girlhood  among  the  witcheries  of 
the  French  court,  the  darling  alike  of  poets  and  of  pedants  for  her 
lyrics  and  her  learning,  her  perfect  beauty ,  and  her  npe  intelligence. 
Of  the  wild  intoxication  of  heart  with  which  she  filled  all,  Montaigne 
also  partook,  and  the  effect  upon  him  was  such  that  he  never  lost 
his  love  for  and  admiration  of  her.  Under  the  dividing  infiuenoes 
of  Catherine  de  Medici  and  Diana  of  Poictiers,  the  wife  and  the 
mistress  of  Henry  II.,  the  court  of  France  was  hiding,  behind  the 
ghae  and  glitter  of  arts,  literature,  and  arms,  its  want  of  purity, 
EoDOur,  and  power.  Within  the  vicious  circles  of  this  whirlpool  of 
seductive  enticements  Montaigne  was  often  brought  or  went. 
The  Louvre  abounded  in  luxury  and  licence  almost  alike  incredible, 
and  self-indulgence  was  dignified  as  the  all  in  all  of  life.  But  then 
Paris  was  the  mart  of  thought,  civilization,  power,  and  personal 
safety ;  and  favour  at  court  was  a  better  safeguard  of  life,  property, 
or  station,  than  the  best  legal  documents  or  the  purest  of  lives. 
Kobody  of  position  or  wealth  could  then  exist  without  occasional 
visits  to  the  capital,  homagings  to  the  king,  and  flatteries  to  his 
minions,  mistresses,  and  ministers.  Men  brushed  away  the  cobwebs 
fipom  their  spirits  by  a  sojourn  in  the  city  of  pleasure,  privilege,  and 
persiflage. 

Traces  of  his  court  life  are  to  bo  found  in  many  of  Montaigne's 
Essays.  "I  perceive,  in  our  young  courtiers,  that  they  care  only 
for  men  of  their  own  class,  and  look  upon  us  country  gentlemen  as 
fellows  of  another  sphere,  with  pity  and  disdain.  But  get  them 
away  from  their  babble  of  court  afflairs,  and  they  have  nothing  to 
say  for  themselves."  **  We  were  mourning  at  the  court,"  he  says, 
**  for  a  year  after  Henry  II.'s  death."  This  happened  10th  July, 
1559,  from  a  wound  received,  accidentally  or  intentionally,  from  the 
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Dake  of  Montgomery,  whilst  tilting  a t  b  tournament  held  hi  honour  of 
the  double  marriage  of  Henry 'a  daughter  Elizabeth  with^  Philip  IL  of 
Spain,  and  his  aister  Margaret  with  the  Duke  of  Sav^,  by  which 
these  royal  parties  attempted  to  ratify  the  Peace  of  Cateau-Cam-' 
bresis.  ''I  hate  mortally, '  says  Montaigne,  "  those  games  in  which 
people  fight  for  pleasure.  I  have  seen  two  princes  of  th^  bldbd 
royal  killed  ih  them/'  Montaigne,  after  the  death  of  Heurjr,' 
followed  the  court  for  a  time,  and  accompanied  Francis  II.,  m 
September,  1559,  into  Lorraine,  in  the  suite  of  the  king's  sister 
Claude,  who  had  married  Charles,  duke  of  that  province ;  and  he 
met  George  Buchanan,  his  old  Guienne  professor,  at  the  court  of 
France,  in  Jidy,  1660. 

Though  a  counsellor  of  parliament,  and  therefore  professionaUy 
a  lawyer,  Montaigne  seems  to  have  busied  himself  in  every  walk, 
and  to  have  been  among  those  who,  abandoning  the  judges  bench, 
occupied  themselves  with  warlike  duties  ;  for  he  says,  ''The  most 
notable  men,  in  regard  to  war  and  military  genius,  I  have  judged 
of  by  actual  seeing,  are  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  died  at  Orleans,  and 
the  late  Mar^chal  Strozzi."  I^ow  Guise  and  Strozzi,  after  leaving 
their  successful  work  at  the  sieges  of  Calais  and  Guignes,  joined  the 
army  of  General  F.  Vieilleville,  of  Scepeaux  (whose  "  Memoim  "  we 
possess),  on  28th  May,  while  besieging  Thionville.  Here  Strozzi 
was  killed  on  20th  June,  and  Montaigne  saw  his  body  carried  to  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Epernay,  in  Champagne,  for  burial 
opposite  the  great  altar.  The  battle  of  Dreux,  forty-five  miles  from 
Paris,  was  fought  on  10th  December.  It  was  the  first  of  that 
terrible  series  of  defeats  which  the  Huguenots  ^of  France  endured, 
yet  survived.  The  Prince  of  Condd  and  Colignj-  were  opposed  by 
Montmorency  and  Guise,  and  after  a  seven  hours'  hot  strife,  Cond^ 
was  taken,  and  the  Huguenots  were  put  to  flight.  At  this  period 
Montaigne  was  absent  from  his  legal  duties  at  Bordeaux ;  ana  as  he 
speaks  of  his  connection  with  Guise,  criticizes  his  military  successes, 
and  speaks  of  Dreux  as  **  our  battle,"  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
present  in  the  camp,  and  saw  the  first  clash  of  the  contest  which 
ended  in  blood  and  treachery,  but  not  despair,  ten  years  subse- 
quently, on  St.  Bartholomew's  fearful  day.  Guise  was  assassinated 
at  Orleans,  18th  February,  1563,  and  perhaps  Montaigne  waa 
present  when  '*  he  died ;"  for  then  Kicolas  Brescon  was  ordered  to 
pay  monthly  out  of  the  salary  due  to  him  and  others  their  share 
of  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the  poor  of  Bordeaux  until  they  should 
return  and  pay  on  tneir  own  behalf.  Our  last  reason  for  believing 
that  Montaigne  gratified  his  desires  by  military  service  is  that  he 
latterly  became  mayor  of  Bordeaux,  an  office  tenable  only  by  a 
gentleman  following  the  profession  of  arms. 

Ab  a  member  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  Montaigne  acted 
with  the  party  in  power,  though  he  strove  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the 
ruling  classes  during  the  French  religious  wars  —  that  vast  and 
terrible  revolution  which,  having  its  beginniDg  a  few  months  befime 
the  death  of  Henry  II.,  lasted  all  through  the  three  sueceediiig 
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retgnS)  a&d  dosed  onlr  with  the  occeMion  of  Henry  IV.,  the  Peace 
of  V  erviens,  and  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  view  which  Montaigne 
took  of  ProtestantiBm  is  difficult  to  realize;  and  it  is  stiJl  more  difficult 
to  comprehend  how  he»  an  adherent,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a 
fToHoit  of  the  Guise  party,  became  and  continued  a  friend  of  Henry 
of  2^Tarre,  who  led  the  Huguenots  a^s^ainst  the  Leaf2:ue,  yet  after* 
wanis  reigned  as  Henry  I  v .,  His  Most  Catholic  Highness  the 
Sovereign  of  France.  A  few  words  may  be  demoted  to  the  explana- 
tion of  this  seeming  anomaly  in  Montaigne's  life. 

The  death  of  Luther  occurred  while  Montaigne  was  a  student. 
For  some  time  before  that,  as  well  as  subsequently,  the  Protestants 
had  given  their  enemies  cause  of  delight,  as  Calvin  himself  says,  by 
"  fighting  together  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  cock-fight."  The  struggle 
with  the  Libertines  had  lasted  long.  The  execution  of  Servetus,  in 
1653,  had  excited  attention ;  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise  had  taken 
place,  1660 ;  and  the  political  msxim,  "  Divide  and  govern,"  had 
been  inaugurated  by  Catherine  de  Medici,  the  queen-mother/as  the 
policy  of  the  state.  We  may  now  say,  and  even  feel,  with  De 
Quincey,  that  *' throughout  the  sixteenth  century,  whether  in 
England,  in  France,  or  in  Germany,  it  was  a  spiritual  interest,. 
shadowy  and  aerial,  which  embattled  armies  against  armies.  Sim** 
ply  the  nobility  of  this  interest  it  was,  simply  the  grandeur  of  a 
cause  moving  by  springs  transcendent  to  all  vulgar  and  mercenary 
oolliaions  of  prince  with  prince,  or  family  with  family,  that  arrayedman 
against  man,  not  upon  petty  combinations  of  personal  intrigue,  but 
upon  questions  of  everlasting  concern ;  this  majestic  principle  of  the 
Btafe  it  was  that  constituted  for  the  noblest  minds  its  secret  magnet- 
ism." But  this  view  of  the  wars  of  the  League  was  exactly  what  Mon- 
taigne could  not  see,  from  the  position  which  he  occupied  as  an  official 
lawyer,  in  the  midst  of  the  whirl  and  stir,  and  seeing  only,  or  at  least 
c^efiiy,  the  official,  and,  as  we  now  know,  the  worst  side  of  affairs. 
To  him  Protestantism  seemed  a  contest  of  Guises  and  Bourbons,  of 
French  independence  of  Spain,  of  acceptance  or  rejection  of  tho 
Council  of  Trent,  of  rebellion  and  insurrection  against  lawful 
because  established  authoritv,  of  a  new  political  revolutionary 
agency  pushing  itself  forward  under  the  plausible  garb  of  religious 
zeal,  but  yet  showing  itself  far  more  in  a  zeal  for  destruction  and 
change  than  for  consolidation  and  progress.  In  the  cross-currents 
of  the  age  he  was  ill  at  ease.  He  sympathized  with  La  Boetie  in 
his  denunciation  of  despotism  in  the  **  Treatise  upon  Voluntary 
Servitude ;"  yet  he  attended  the  court  and  shared  in  its  vicious 
mmdeurs.  He  owed  his  personal  advancement  to  the  Lorraine 
Amily,  and  was  much  favoured,  if  not  loved,  by  the  great  cardinal ; 
yet  entertained  a  heartfelt  affection  for  the  great  Gascon  king, 
Henry  IV.  He  inclined  by  custom,  training,  and  faith,  to  the 
church  of  Home ;  and  yet  regarded  the  inquisitive  independence  of 
the  Protestants  in  matters  of  Biblical  interpretation  with  admira- 
tion. The  colossal  solidity  of  the  church  of  Some  as  a  polity,  and 
tlie  disparate  state  of  Protestantism  as  Lutherans,  Zoinglians, 
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ddviniats,  Anabaptiats,  Libertines,  Anti^irinitariaiu,  &^.,  not 
to  Bpeak  of  Kicodemites,  Adiaphorists,  &c.,  formed  in  hii» 
as  in  many  minds,  a  great  contrast.  These,  and  in  general 
the  secular  interests  imported  into  the  Beformation  dootrinea, 
acting  on  his  over-critical  and  indecisive  intellect,  involved  him  in 
inextricable  speculative  difficulties,  in  which,  as  bis  only  temporary 
and  temporal  safeguard,  he  held  by  the  actual  state  of  things 
as  the  only  practice  course  for  him  to  pursue.  In  his  day,  the  fine 
enthusiasm  of  early  Protestantism  had  become  mingled  with  the 
coarse  worldliness  of  poKtical  and  social  schemers  on  the  one  hand, 
while  on  the  other  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  had  in  some 
measure  both  soothed  and  settled  the  minds  of  the  wavering,  bat 
not  wayward,  searchers  for  a  resting-place  for  their  faith,  if  ve 
carry  these  ideas  along  with  us,  they  may  be  found  interpretative 
of  Montaigne's  relationship  to  the  Church,  the  League,  the  State* 
and  the  lieformation.  We  suggest  them  to  explain,  not  to  defend* 
the  public  career  and  private  conduct  of  the  Counsellor  of  Bordeaoz* 

Of  his  individual  action  in  an  official  capacity  at  the  parliameat. 
we  have  little  or  no  specific  information ;  and  it  would  be  aoareelj 
fair  to  judge  of  him  from  a  perusal  of  the  records  of  the  prooeediDsa 
of  that  court.  He  took  his  seat,  and  gave  his  vote  as  in  duty  bounaj 
for  he  was  there  to  administer  the  law  as  it  was.  But  we  know 
that  he  regarded  many  of  the  laws  as  unjust,  and  many  of  the 
punishments  as  barbarous  and  impolitic.  'We  may  suppose  that  he 
and  La  Boetie  opposed  the  burning  of  Monier  and  De  Caaea,  a&d 
that  he  did  not  vote  for  bringing  Pierre  Feugere  to  the  sta]M. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  he  advocated  the  ratification  of  the 
*'  Pacification  edict  of  1562,  proposed  by  the  chancellor  L'H6pitel» 
which  ran  to  this  effect ;  that  ail  who  obey  the  law  have  a  right  to 
its  protection,  that  society  is  a  civil  institute,  and  that  charity  is  the 
beat  persuader  of  heretics.  The  stubborn  Catholic  parliament  of 
Bordeaux  refused  to  ratify  it ;  but  passed  a  resolution  that  each  of 
its  members  and  officials  should  publicly  profess  their  belief  in  the 
Catholic  faith;  and  we  have  express  record  that  Montaigne  did 
this  in  Paris,  but  not  at  Bordeaux,  on  June  12th,  1662.  He 
dedicated  one  of  the  works  of  La  Boetie  to  L'Hopital,  the  propooer 
of  the  edict.  Montaigne's  brother,  Beauregard,  was  a  Proteataat* 
and  many  of  those  whom  he  most  highly  valued  held  similar  opinioiifl* 

The  troubles  arising  from  the  religious  discords  which  rent 
France  into  factions,  and  made  it  a  hotbed  of  intrigue  and  coa- 
spiracy,  were  so  inimical  to  public  peace  and  private  comfort,  tha^ 
La  Boetie,  Montaigne,  aud  Belot  proposed  to  forsake  it,  moA 
fiee  to  America,  to  choose  an  abiding-place  and  oulture  humUe 
farms  in  that  land,  "whose  boundless  fields  acknowledge  the 
first  comer  their  lord,"  and  which  had  recently,  as  it  weie« 
risen  out  of  the  sea  as  a  refuse  for  sufierers  from  European  tyranny 
or  ruin.  But  death  decreed  for  La  Boetie  an  asylum  leas  aooeae- 
ible  to  woe.  On  9th  August,  1563,  he  was  seized  with  fever  et 
G^rmignan,  near  Bordeaux.    Montaigne,  despising  infection  in  1^ 
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fnendly  zeal,  asBiduously  attended  him  in  his  illness,  soothed  his 
last  days,  and  saw  him,  after  a  week's  disease,  pass  from  among 
Irrmg  men.  Two  years  after  this,  Montaigne,  urged,  like  young 
authors,  hy  "  the  solicitations  of  friends,"  followed  "  the  customs  and 
usages  of  eommon  life,"  by  marrying,  in  September,  1565,  Fran- 
^ise,  daughter  of  Joseph  de  la  Ohassagne,  a  fellow-counsellor,  who 
gave  him  with  his  daugnter  a  dowry  of  7,000  francs.  Thus,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three,  he  entered  into  the  married  state,  which  he 
defines  as  "  a  gentle  way  of  social  life,  full  of  constancy  and  confid- 
ingness,  with  an  infinite  number  of  useful  and  solid  offices  and 
natural  obligations."  Of  his  conduct  in  this  relationship  he  says, 
"I  haye,  in  truth,  observed  the  laws  of  marriage  more  stringently 
than  I  ever  promised  or  hoped."  He  found  Fran^oise  "  an  excel- 
lent virtuous  woman ;  but  one  who  will  not  always  listen  to  my 
advice."  He  objected  to  hare  bis  children  nursed  at  home,  and 
they  almost  all  <ned  in  their  babyhood. 

Ill  1567,  Montaigne,  by  the  command  of  his  father,  commenced 
"to  do  into  French"  Kaymond  de  Sebonde's  treatise  on  "  Natural 
Theology."  "This  occupation,"  he  says,  "was  yery  strange  and 
new  to  me;  but  happening  at  that  time  to  be  at  leisure,  and  being 
unable  to  refuse  anything  to  the  requests  of  the  best  father  that 
ever  lived,  I  set  to  work  and  did  the  business  as  well  as  I  could." 
Sebonde's  book,  according  to  Adrien  Tumebus,  "  who  knew  every- 
thing," was  "  a  quintessence  derived  from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Hie  object  of  Sebonde's  book  is  to  develop  those  truths  as  to  God 
and  man  which  are  latent  in  nature,  and  through  which  the  latter 
mtrf  l^c^ni  everything  necessary,  and  especiaUy  may  understand 
Seripture,  and  have  an  infallible  certainty  of  its  truth."  It  "  is 
intended  not  so  much  to  erect  a  fabric  of^^  religion  independent  of 
revelation,  as  to  demonstrate  the  latter  by  proofs  derived  from  the 
order  of  nature."  Pierre  Eyquem  died  June  18th,  1568 ;  the  trans- 
lation of  Sebonde  was  issued  in  1569.  It  was  eagerly  read,  excited 
nraeh  attention,  and  xdtimately  led  to  the  composition  of  that  sin- 
gular Essay  entitled, "  An  Apology  for  Eaymond  de  Sebonde." 

Montaigne's  two  elder  brothers  having  predeceased  their  father, 
he  became  Lord  of  Montaigne ;  while  the  other  estates — Balbeyran, 
La  Brousse,  Matteooulon,  Beauregard,  &c. — ^were  ajiportioned  by 
will  among  the  survivors  of  the  family.  On  24th  July,  1570,  the 
king  accepted  the  resignation  of  Michel  de  Montaigne  as  counsellor 
of  we  parliament  of  Bordeaui:.  Thereafter,  ceasing  to  be  a  lawyer, 
he  became  a  gentleman.  This  resignation  we  account  for  by  sup- 
ponng  Montaigne  to  be  annous  to  get  rid  of  the  disgrace  of  being 
Ihe  colleague  of  men  who  exhibited,  in  their  public  acts,  a  bias 
so  rabidly  Catholic  and  so  oruelly  persecuting  as  the  members  of 
that  parhament  did« — a  spirit  of  persecution  so  intense  as  to  oause 
it  to  be  expressly  enacted ,  that  any  Protestant  placed  on  trial  before 
that  body  might  challenge  any  four  members  without  assigning 
any  eaose.  Montaigne  had  placed  himself,  by  the  publication  of 
Sebonde,  under  the  suspioion  of  his  jealous  compeers,  who  seem  to 
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haye  been  startied  out  of  their  propriety  that  any  one  should  eren 
think  of  reasoning  about  Christianity,  and  insult  it  by  attempting 
to  prove  it  to  be  true,  which,  of  course,  implies  that  it  has  beoi,  or 
could  or  can  be  thought  of  as  false. 

Leisiure  seems  to  have  sharpened  Montaigne's  literary  taste.  In 
August,  1570,  he  was  in  Paris,  superintending  the  issue  of  the  minor 
works  of  La  Boetie,  with  separate  dedications,  among  which  we 
may  note  Plutarch's  "  Letter  of  Consolation,"  translated,  prefaced 
by  a  letter  to  his  wife— kindly,  frank,  and  affectionate ;  "  Xenophon's 
Economics,"  addressed  to  M.  de  Lausac,  Knight  Privy  Councillor, 
financier,  and  Captain  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Hundred ;  *'  Latin 
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an  address  to  M.  de  Mesmes,  of  Boissy  and  Malassize,  Sec.  All 
these  men  were  moderate  in  their  views,  and  inclined  towards 
toleration  in  religious  faith ;  and  hence  we  may  assume  that  Mon- 
taigne was  gradually  widening  his  distance  from  the  bigots  of  the 
Bordeaux  parliament.  While  Montaifpie  was  at  Paris,  in  1570,  the 
Academy  of  Beaux  Esprits  received  its  letters  patent,  and  it  is 
probable  he  was  admitted  to  their  meetings.  Li  the  winter,  also, 
the  Cardinal  d'£ste  arrived  in  Paris  with  the  poet  Tasso,  then  aged 
twenty-six,  in  his  suite.  Tasso  was  received  by  the  bards  and 
scholars  of  France  with  every  possible  mark  of  regard ;  and  Sona- 
sard  and  he  read  their  unpublished  poems  to  each  other.  When 
Tasso  was  afterwards  confined  as  a  lunatic  at  Ferrara,  Montaigne 
on  his  Italian  journey  visited  him,  and  hence  we  infer  that  he  knew 
and  had  become  interested  in  the  poet  on  his  visit  to  Fraace.  In 
October,  1671,  Montaigne  was  '*  chosen  and  elected"  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michel, 
receiving  the  collar  of  that  order  from  the  Marquis  de  Trans. 

But  now  the  man  of  his  age  was  turned,  by  some  influence,  to  the 
work  reserved  for  him,  and  for  which  all  his  experiences  at  Par- 
pessus,  at  collese,  in  the  boudoir,  at  court,  in  camp,  at  meeting 
with  poets,  and  in  carousines  with  courtiers,  from  friendship, 
business,  pleasure,  love,  fatheniood,  and  home,  from  public  life  and 
private  pleasure,  from  joy,  or  sin,  or  sorrow,  were  but  preparatives, 
— sheddmg  the  light  up  only  for  the  dawn  of  a  day  brilliant 
although  somewhat  overcast.  "  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1571  "-—so 
has  it  been  inscribed  in  the  Chateau  de  Montai^e, — "  on  the  ere  of 
the  kalends  of  March  (28th  February),  the  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
Michel  de  Montaigne,  aged  thirty-eight,  having  long  been  weary  of 
the  slavery  of  courts  and  public  employments,  betues  himself  for 
refuge  to  the  bosoms  of  the  learned  virgins  [the  Muses].  He 
intends,  in  calmness  and  indifference  to  all  things,  to  dose  there  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  now  more  than  half  gone ;  and  he  has  dedicated 
to  tranquillity  and  freedom  this  pleasant  and  sequestered  dweUiogt 
which  he  has  inherited  from  his  ancestors."  Thus  he,  wh<mi 
Scaliger  allowed  himself  to  speak  of  as  a  "  bold  ignoramos,"  set 
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himself  down  to  win,  nnconsciondy,  a  fame  excellini;  that  of  his 
compeers  Bonsard  and  Da  Bellay,  notwithstanding  "the  rich 
descriptions  of  the  one  or  the  delicate  inrentions  of  the  other ;"  by 
which,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  "  little  remored  from  the  perfection 
of  the  ancient  poets ;"  excelling  even  the  restorer  of  the  old  learn- 
ing, Scaliger  himself,  combining  as  he  does,  in  most  men's  thoughts, 
the  character  of  literary  heir  to  Erasmns  and  Babelais,  and  of 
sceptical  "antecessor"  to  Bayle,  Hume,  Voltaire,  Emerson,  and 
Tfeune.  Here,  finding  himself  unfitted  for  the  rough  work  of  the 
world  of  his  day,  he  began  those  "  Essays  "  which  hare  inwrought 
themselres  into  all  modem  thought,  which  haye  shed  into  the  heart 
of  society  the  idea  of  toleration,  and  have  given  to  Scepticism  its 
true  and  definite  place  in  speculative  philosophy. 

This  is  the  time  at  which  we  like  to  fancy  him.  He  is,  to  our 
eyes,  a  slightly  undersized,  squat,  fat,  full-faced,  large  mustachioed, 
raoad-browed,  straight-nosed,  ripe-lipped,  bright-eyed,  peak-bearded 
personage,  wearing  a  tightly  buttoned  black  doublet,  stuffed  and 
quilted ;  hose,  slashed  and  puffed ;  silk  stockings  and  pointed  shoes  ; 
lus  head  long-tressed  in  front  and  close-cropped  behind,  surmounted 
by  a  felten  luit;  a  scented  collar  round  his  neck,  a  massire  gold  chain 
thrown  orer  his  surcoat,  and  occasionally  a  sword  by  his  side.  Him, 
fhtsy,  pedantic,  good-natured  yet  quick-temperea,  thoughtful  yet 
aliye  to  all  external  influences,  and  not  a  little  hypochondriac,  we 
picture  to  ourselves  either  walking  rapidly  and  firm  through  the 
chestnut  woods  of  Perigord,  or  along  the  swine-feeding  valley  of  the 
Didoire,  or  pacing  the  garden,  the  orchard,  the  farmyard,  and  the 
court,  with  active  heart  and  teeming  brain,  sorting  and  testing  his 
ideas  before  entering  his  library,  where  al^o  we  like  to  watch  him 
at  honrs  when  the  weariness  of  doing  nothing  seizes  him,  and  he 
b^ins.to  Jot  down  the  notions  of  the  moment  in  the  readiest 
words  he  nnds.  We  sometimes  see  him  playing  at  cards  with  his 
wife,  listening  to  his  daughter  reading  books  with  her  governess, 
scolding  his  servants,  issuing  sly  satire  at  the  dinner-table,  riding 
out  a  league  or  so  from  home  before  noon,  or  chatting  with  the 
peasantry  in  the  fields.  And  ail  these  glimpses  we  get  from  his 
•'  Sasays,"  which  yield  quite  a  series  of  photographic  "  bits"  regard- 
ingMontaigne  at  home  or  abroad. 

These  *'  Essays"  are  his  great  life-work.  He  began  the  book  with 
a  domestic  and  private  object.  "  It  is  intended,"  he  says,  "  for  the 
use  of  my  relatives  and  friends,  so  that  when  they  have  lost  me, 
which  they  will  soon  do,  they  may  find  in  it  some  features  of  my 
condition  and  humours ;  and  by  tnis  means  keep  up  more  com- 
pletely, and  in  a  more  lively  manner,  the  knowledge  they  have  of 
me/'  Afterwards  he  extended  his  ambition,  and  hoped  "  to  be  read 
in  the  corner  of  a  library,  to  amuse  a  neighbour,  a  relative,  or  a 
friend."  But  he  little  dreamed  that  these  "  Essays,"  as  "  consub- 
■tantial  with  himself,"  would  be  regarded  as  the  most  precious 
literary  heirlooms  of  his  century ;  that  he  himself  would  be  clasped 
to  the  hearts  of  men  as  a  most  intimate  and  familiar  friend ;  or  tnat 
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they  were  to  form  lus  passport  thioiigh.  the  republic  of  letten«  im« 
lundered  during  all  after  ages.    This  simple  Dook  has  influenoed 
men,  manners,  Sterature,  and  philosophy,  more  perhaps  than  most 
books  that  could  be  named,— not  less  by  the  rich  treasury  of  thought 
it  contains  and  the  profound  maxims  it  supplies,  than  by  the  way 
in  which  it  lays  bare  the  most  hidden  and  intricate  folds  of  the 
human  heart,  and,  with  a  self-portraiture  at  once  ingenious  and  iu* 
genuous,  reveals  to  us  the  characteristics  of  men  even  while  it 
professedly  displays  only  the  personality  of  the  Lord  of  Montaigiia. 
These ''  Essays  "  are  not  more  remarkable  for  their  self-revelations, 
their  details  of  his  own  whims,  humours,  fancies,  incUnationB,  Tsiii- 
tiee,,  weaknesses,  defects,  virtues,  yioes,  impressions,  feelings,  r^e^ 
tions,  sentiments,  and  studies,  than  for  their  good  nature,  norelty, 
refinement,  sensibility,  liveliness  of  thought  and  felicity  of  expres- 
sion,  startling  paradox   and  well-managed  argument.     Besides 
exhibiting  the  man  himself,  and  affording  insight  into  all  the  laby- 
rinthine reduplications  of  the  deceitful  heart — s&ong,  yet  weak,  prone 
to  start  problems,  yet  slow  to  pursue  them  to  solution,  striving  hard 
after  force  of  character,  yet  scorning  the  harshness  to  which  it  tends, 
-—the  book  contains  the  happiest  expression  of  thoughts  as  they  spring 
up  naturally  or  flow  passively  through  the  mind  as  association  after 
association  gives  a  new  starting-point  for  another  departure.    The 
common  conoems  of  life,  the  diversities  of  human  talents  and  habits, 
methods  of  education,  the  worth  of  learning,  of  lan^^uages  and  of 
books,  the  usages  of  society  from  cot  to  court,  the  feehngs,  interests, 
passions,  and  carelessness  which  men  display  in  every-day  actions, 
the  curious  differences  in  the  customs  of  nations  and  races,  the  un* 
certainties  of  reason  and  the  power  of  faith,  the  purpose  of  existenoe 
and  the  temptations  man  endures, — ^in  fact,  all  possible  matters  con* 
oeming  man  and  his  nature,  his  duty  and  his  destiny — ^mannexs, 
morals,  instruction,  amusement,  social,  domestic,  and  political  life» 
mental  phenomena  and  moral  activity,  are  touched  upon  with  a 
grace  and  lightness,  depth  and  sagacity,  freshness  and  vigour, 
caprice  and  rapidity,  simplicity  and  sincerity,  liveliness  and  perspi- 
ouity,  real  enthusiasm,  yet  affected  indifference  and  sententious 

S anility,  which  give  the  pages  of  the  book  a  charm  for  the  sctMoIar, 
e  philosopher,  we  recluse,  and  the  man  of  the  world.  Out  of  it 
a  selection  of  aphorisms  might  be  collected  suited  to  almost  every 
class  of  mind,  always  wisely,  often  wittily  expressed.  We  do  not 
think  this  shrewd,  rambling,  original  thinker,  whose  touching  combina- 
tion of  devout  feeling  with  reason,  always  halting  on  its  way  inquir* 
ing>  Qu^  sfav-je  ?  iormg  so  impressive  a  subject  of  thought^  has 
hM  his  due  place  assigned  him  oy  his  ordinary  readers,  because  of 
his  tender  many-sidedness,  his  large-hearted  generosity,  and  his 
sacrifice  of  his  own  dignity  to  the  attainment  oz  his  great  end — ^the 
spread  of  tolerance. 

"  He  finds  reason  in  all  opinions,  truth  in  none ;  indeed,  the  least 
reason  perplexes  him,  and  tne  best  will  not  satisfy  him.  He  finds 
doubts  and  scruples  better  than  resolves  them,  and  is  always  toe^ 
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Iiard  for  himself."  His  mind  is  keen,  incisiye,  not  deoisire.  He 
esn  see  problems  better  than  he  can  state  solutions.  Man  is  to  him 
•n  unstable  creature,  flexible  and  pliant,  impressed  by  earth,  and 
inclined  to  lie  u|>on  her  breast  with  joy,  yet  subject  to  attractions 
£rom  on  high  which  raise  him  to  nobleness  and  virtue ;  led  by  false 
lights  and  trained  in  prejudices,  yet  capable  of  seeing  the  bright 
ffoiding  stars  of  truth,  and  being  touched  to  higher  aims  than  self- 
indulgence.  He  scouts  the  idea  of  making  men  holy  by  torture, 
persecution,  inquisition,  or  foroe,  as  he  scouts  the  prevalent  faith  in 
astrology  and  the  love  of  pedantry  with  irresistible  sarcasm. 
Behina  all  his  simplicity  and  fantasticalness  a  great  purpose  reveals 
itself.  He  seeks  not  only  to  remodel  scientific  and  philosophic 
thought,  but  to  bring  psychology  and  morals  more  prominently 
before  man  as  objects  of  study ;  he  does  not  wish  to  repudiate,  but 
to  restrain  reason ;  he  is  desirous  of  disparaging  man's  knowing 
faculties,  only  that  he  may  make  him  more  tolerant  and  forgiving 
to  the  errors,  frailties,  and  mistakes  of  others  ;  and  his  chief  aim  is 
to  teach  that  to  know  one's  own  nature,  to  understand  how  to  live 
well  and  to  die  happy,  are  the  true  secrets  of  wisdom ;  while  he  hints 
as  a  plea  for  mercy,  that  no  one  can  live  tv'ell  or  die  happily  who 
accepts  a  faith  by  external  force,  holds  it  through  fear,  or  submits 
to  it  DT  necessity. 

Such  is  our  view  of  the  purpose  of  this  book  of  pleasant  aneodote, 
gay  humour,  fresh-minted  thought,  and  kindly  feeling ;  this  strange 
medley  of  passion  pleading  for  reason's  help  to  calm  it,  and  of  reason 
imploring  passion  to  bestir  itself  in  behalf  of  its  conclusions ;  this 
compound — ss  man  is — of  earthliness  and  heavenliness,  which  has 
influenced  European  thought  more  than  most  books  of  any  age, 
through  the  plays  of  Shakspere,  the  works  of  Bacon,  the  writings  of 
Descartes,  the  sermons  of  Bourdalone,  the  disauisitions  of  BayLe^ 
the  characters  of  La  Bmy&re,  the  comedies  of  Moli^re,  the  confes* 
aions  of  Bousseau,  the  eflasions  of  Addison,  the  novels  of  Thackeray, 
the  histories  of  Garlyle,  and  the  criticisms  of  Lewes. 

The  first  edition  of  the  *'  Essais  de  Michel  de  Montaigne "  was 
issued  by  Millanges,  at  Bordeaux,  in  1680,  but  it  contained  only 
the  first  two  books.  Within  eight  years  four  editions  were  ex- 
hausted, and  in  1588  "the  fifth  edition,  augmented  by  a  third 
book,  and  with  six  hundred  additions  to  the  two  first,"  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  by  Abel  L'Angelier. 

They  were  eventful  years,  however,  which  had  elapsed  between 
"'the  kalends  of  March,"  1571,  and  the  issue  of  the  latest  edition, 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  of  the  Essays  dedicated  to  Peace 
and  f  reedom,  which  he  then  sat  down  to  write.  At  home,  on  Ihe 
9th  September,  1571.  his  second  enfant  and  daughter,  Leonore,  the 
only  one  of  six  children,  all  daughters,  that  lived  more  than  a  few 
days,  or  at  most  months,  was  bom.  The  first  draught  of  nineteen 
of  the  Essays  was  prepared  in  the  same  year.  He  governed  his 
house,  received  strangers,  walked,  thought,  and  wrote,  lived  mode* 
n^y,  grew  fatter,  became  sfflicted  with  stone  and  colic,  visited  a 
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few  watering-places,  and  abhorred  dootors  and  doctoring.  In  about 
eight  years  he  had  completed  his  task — his  Plea  for  Tolerance^ 
and  issued  it.  The  ran  upon  it  induced  him  to  republish  La  Boe tie's 
book  in  1581,  and  then  he  set  out  to  travel  in  search  of  health  and 
wisdom.  Abroad,  the  horrid  crime  of  St.  Bartholomew  had  been 
committed,  the  wars  of  the  League  had  been  going  on,  the  sieges 
of  Bochelle,  Sauserre.  <&c.,  had  occurred,  and  treaties  of  peace  bad 
been  often  signed  and  broken  between  the  religious  factions.  In- 
deed, in  these  times  war,  assassination,  and  treachery,  intrigues, 
factions,  and  conspiracies,  were  endless.  Religion  was  lost  si^t  of 
in  plots,  contentions,  jealousies,  and  perfidy.  Charles  IX.  had 
expired  in  inexpressible  despair ;  Catherine  de  Medici,  the  mover  of 
the  mainspring  of  the  court  plots,  had  resigned  a  short  regency  to 
her  son,  Henry  III.,  the  king  of  Poland;  and  Henry  lY.  had 
managed  both  to  renounce  Protestantism  at  Paris  and  Boman- 
ism  at  Bouen.  They  were  times,  indeed,  to  force  a  thinking 
being  to  doubt  the  truth,  not  only  of  religion  and  politics,  but  of 
man.  The  world  was  then  a  bad  school  of  holiness,  morality,  or 
faith. 
His  Essays  issued,  Montaigne  got  out  of  France.    He  had 

gone  to  Paris  in  Jnne ;  there  he  was  made  a  gentleman  of  the  royal 
ousehold,  and  had  joined  the  army  at  the  siege  of  La  F^re  in 
August,  and  in  September  he  had  beffun  his  travels.  He  stayed  ten 
days  at  the  baths  of  Plombi^res,  took  a  view  of  the  silver  mines  at 
Bossau,  and  then  entered  Germany.  In  Germany  he  attended  the 
Lutheran  churches,  and  conversed  with  such  clergymen  and  learned 
men  as  he  coidd  find.  Passing  through  Switzerland,  he  entered 
Italy  at  Trent,  and  thence  to  Padua,  Florence,  Sienna,  and  Borne. 
His  notes  of  the  matters  seen  on  his  journey  are  fidl  of  intereat, 

2uaintness,  and  singular  facts  and  thoughts.  He  heard  mass  at  St. 
^eter's  on  Christmas  day,  and  found,  though  Gregory  XIII.  him- 
self administered  the  sacrament,  the  ceremonies  "  more  magnifieoit 
than  devout."  On  the  29th  December  he  kissed  the  toe  of  the 
holy  Father,  who  admonished  him  to  continue,  as  hitherto,  devoted 
to  the  chnrch  and  the  occupant  of  the  Vatican.  Bv  the  Pope's 
influence  he  was  made  a  citizen  of  Bome,  5th  April,  1681.  ^e 
used  his  time  at  Bome  to  see  and  enjoy  evervthing.  After  taking  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  he  went  to  me 
bauis  of  Delia  Villa.  Here  he  learned  that,  on  the  18th  August,  be 
had  been  chosen  Mayor  of  Bordeaux,  and  set  off  homewards.  He 
reached  Montaigne  30th  [November,  and  there  he  found  a  letter  of 
congratulation  m>m  the  king,  confirming  his  election.  As  mayor 
the  splendid  Mansion-hoase  of  Bordeaux  became  his  official  resi- 
dence ;  but  he  loved  his  own  old  chateau  bettegr.  DeThou  sawhixn 
at  this  time,  and  reports  that  he  '*  was  a  man  of  great  frankness,  dis- 
liking all  ceremony,  and  entering  into  no  cabal."  Loyseau  called 
him  "one  of  the  chief  ornaments,  not  of  Guienne  only,  bal  of 
France."  He  was  re-elected — a  rare  honour  then — in  1683.  On 
December  19th,  1684,  Henry  of  Navarre  visited  Montaigne  at  fais 
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diAtean,  and  alept  in  its  master's  bed.  In  the  spring  of  the  same 
year  Bordeanx  was  set  astir  by  the  League,  and  Montaigne  was 
pat  on  his  mettle,  but  acted  as  mediator  between  the  Leaguers 
and  the  Court,  and  "  sufifered  all  the  inconveniences  which  come 
from  moderation  in  such  cases."  A  plague  broke  out  in  1685  at 
Bordeaux,  and  Montaigne  took  refuge  from  it  at  home,  in  July  of 
which  year  ho  was  released  from  office  by  the  accession  of  M^  de 
Matignon  as  mayor,  and  he  deroted  himself  to  the  revision  and 
completion  of  his  Essays. 

As  a  royalist  he  took  his  share  in  "the  labours  of  war"  at  several 
of  the  skirmishes  and  sieges  of  1586-7,  yet  welcomed  to  his  chateau 
Henry,  the  victor  of  Coutras,  three  days  after  that  fight,  so  disas- 
trous to  the  Leaguers.  He  visited  Paris  in  February,  1588.  Here 
he  accepted  the  discipleship  of  Marie  de  Goumay,  she  being  then 
twenty-two,  he  fifty -five,  and,  charmed  with  "the  famous  vehemence  " 
with  which  she  loved  him,  called  her  his  "  adopted  daughter."  Her 
first  book,  published  in  1589,  was  dedicated  to  him.  The  battle 
of  Senlis  came,  then  the  revolt  of  Paris,  and  the  flight  of  Henry  III. 
During  the  "  days  of  the  barricades  "  Montaigne  was  arrested,  and 
put  in  the  Bastille ;  but  at  the  intercession  of  Catherine  de  Medici 
was  speedily  released,  and  (juitted  the  city  for  the  court  at  Eouen 
and  Blois.  The  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  *'  in  truth  one 
of  the  first  men  of  his  age,"  took  place  in  the  king's  chamber,  23rd 
December,  1588.  After  this  Montaigne  returned  to  Guienne,  "by 
the  command  and  for  the  service  of  the  king ;"  and  here  Charron, 
afterwards  author  of  the  treatise  on  "  Wisdom,"  "  formed  a  friend- 
ship for,  and  lived  very  familiarly  with  Montaigne."  On  5th  January. 
1589,  Catherine  de  Medici,  the  queen  of  the  complications  of  the 
time,  died,  aged  sixty-nine ;  and  on  22nd  July,  Jacques  Clement,  a 
monk,  by  assassination  revenged  the  death  of  Guise  on  Henry  III.,  and 
the  house  of  Yalois  gave  way  to  that  of  Navarre,  when  Henry  IV. 
became  king,  again  apostatizing  from  Protestantism.  In  this  event, 
however,  there  lay  possibilities  dear  to  Montaigne's  spirit,  viz.,  a 
State  Catholicism  and  a  tolerated  Protestantism,  and  he  wrote  an 
express  letter  of  allegiance.  Henry  accepted  it  frankly,  and  invited 
tijTn  to  Tours,  but  this  interview  did  not  take  place.  Further  pas- 
sages of  friendliness  between  the  king  and  Montaigne  occurred,  even 
during  the  ardours  of  the  yet  continuing  wars  of  the  League.  On 
27th  May,  scarcely  three  months  after  l£e  battle  of  Ivry,  Leonore, 
Montaigne's  daughter,  married  Fran9ois  de  la  Tour,  and  while  the 
Pope  was  issuing  a  bull  against  Henry,  Michel  and  Frangoise  Mon- 
taigne were  attending  the  christening  of  their  grand-daughter,  31st 
March,  1591.  Varymg  his  residence  between  jBordeaux  and  Mon- 
taigne^the  essayist  touched  and  re-touched  his  life-labours,  of 
which  he  lefl  two  annotated  copies,  from  one  of  which  Marie  de 
Gourn%5f,  with  the  consent  of  his  widow,  published,  with  a  preface, 
her  edition  of  1595  ;  and  an  edition  was  edited  by  Ningeon,  from 
the  other  copy,  about  1800.  The  later  years  of  jVIontaigne's  life  had 
been  filled  with  pain,  and  tlic  message  of  death  was  often  expected : 

1864.  c 
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at  length  the  end  came.  In  Sept.,  1592,  he  was  seised  with  a 
qtunsey,  which  rapidly  ran  to  a  fatal  termination.  He  paid  the 
kgacies  he  intended  to  his  serrante,  and  feeling  the  claim  of  death 
irresifitible,  be  sent  for  a  few  friends  to  say  his  forewellB ;  bat 
Bcarcely  had  ^ey  amved — the  priest  had  been  reading  maas,  and 
was  just  elevating  the  host — ^when,  leaping  forward  from  his  conch 
as  if  to  kneel,  with  his  hands  clasped,  '*  ne  gave  up  his  soid  to  God." 
He  died  13th  Sept,  1592,  and  was  buried  m  the  church  of 
the  Fenillans,  at  [Bordeaux.  He  had  always  been  of  worshipM 
spirit,  was  constant  in  attendance  at  divine  service,  had  a  chapel  in 
his  own  house,  was  accustomed  to  pray,  and  beliered  himself  to  be 
a  devout  son  of  the  church. 

He  had  striven  hard  to  prepare  himself  for  death,  and  the  great 
"  Perbapa"  beyond  it.  **  I  will  take  care,"  he  said,  "  that  my  death 
shall  say  nothing  that  my  life  has  not  said  ;'*  and  he  had  also  ayerred, 
"  There  is  no  end  to  man's  investigations ;  our  end  is  in  another 
world."  "  The  Eaest  lives,  to  my  mind,"  so,  closing  his  Essays, 
Montaigne  says,  "  are  those  which  accord  with  the  ordinary  and 
human  model,  with  order,  but  without  extravagance,  without 
miracle.  Now,  old  age  has  need  of  somewhat  tender  treatment 
Let  us  commend  it  to  the  good  and  social  GK>d,  who  protects  at 
once  health  and  wisdom." 

**  Frai  paratis  et  valido  mihi, 
Lfttoe,  dones;  et,  preeor,  integn 
Gum  mente;  neo  tarpem  aenectam 
Degere,  neo  cithara  carontetn.** 

Much  of  this  wish  was  granted.  Has  he,  who  was  '*  devoured  by 
a  hunger  of  the  unknown,"  whose  life  was  a  search  for  truth  and  a 
hunt  for  knowledge,  found  his  heart's  desire  F  or,  of  the  infinitude  of 
the  works  and  being  of  the  Deity  is  he  yet,  as  then,  constrained  to  aak, 
"  Que  sgay-je  1 "  To  label  him,  as  Emerson  does,  "  Montaigne  the 
Sceptic,"  is  to  effect  a  false  suggestion — ^to  libel  him.  He  asked, 
"  What  do  I  knmo  /"  not,  "  What  must  I  heUme  ?"  Belief,  he  eon- 
tended,  was  free  and  unforceable.  If  roan  could  infallibly  hnow,  then 
belief  and  unbelief  were  alike  untenable,  and  conformity  of  act,  life, 
and  worship  might  be  secured.  '*  In  literature,  in  politics,  in  religion,** 
says  D.  Kisard, ''  every  one  at  that  period,  vmether  well  or  ill- 
qualified,  was  ready  to  assert, '  I  know  everything !'  Montaigne,  on 
tne  contrary,  took  for  his  device, '  What  do  I  know  P'  His  incre- 
dulity was  only  the  opposition  of  a  superior  and  independent 
intellect  to  all  those  parties  who  persist  tnat  each  is  in  possession 
of  absolute  truth,  and  by  dint  of  rack,  fire,  and  sw<»rd,  would  forre 
it  upon  their  neighbours.  The  scepticism  of  Montaigne  proclaims 
liberty  of  conscience  without  impairing  morali^  of  conduct.*'  He 
aimed  to  show  that  tolerance  was  the  duty  of  man,  because  man 
knew  so  littlis ;  and  on  this  basis  of  doubt  he  built  up  a  temple  for 
wisdom  and  mercy,  freedom  and  worship;  while  he  imparted  to 
¥rench  literature  its  spirit,  genius,  influence,  and  style,— -on  all 
vhidi  grounds  he  is  an  epoch  man. 
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AFFIBMA.TIVE  JLBTICLE. — IT. 

As  objections  may  be  saggested  more  easily  thaa  tb^  can  be 
answered,  bowever  puerile,  and  as  tbree  articles  bare  idready 
appeared  on  tbe  negative  side,  it  is  plain  tbat  we  cannot  notice  tibtie 
papers  of  all  tbe  writers.  We  sbail,  tberefore,  limit  oarselves  to 
tbe  objections  advanced  by  "  Elpistioos."  Moat  of  our  readers 
bare  beard  of,  tbougb  pernaps  but  few  bave  ever  read,  Hume*s 
''Essay  on  Miracles ; "  and.it  is  well  for  tbem  to  see  tbat  *'  Elpisticos" 
bas,  in  a  very  clumsy  manner,  reproduced  tbe  sopbistries  of  tba;t 
celebrated  sceptic.  Tbere  is  no  accounting  for  taste,  or  else  it 
would  be  matter  for  astonisbment  tbat  one  styling  Cbrist  "our 
Saviour*'  (p.  447),  sbould  repeat  tbe  blasphemies  of  one  of  tbe 
bitto^st  foes  of  Cbrist.  To  tbe  better  informed  it  will  be  uaneoes* 
•try  to  prove  tbe  statement  tbat  Hume*s  essay  underlies  "  Elots- 
tieos's  "  paper ;  but  to  all  otbers  we  would  say,  mark  tbe  follow]iiJ[ 
lADj^uage  of  tbe  essayist,  and  tben  compare  it  witb  tbat  oi  tbe  tbixa 
Si^ative  writer. 

Hume,  to  sbow  tbat  testimony  is  not  always  trustw^rtby, 
adduees  tbe  miracle  "wbicb  Tacitus  reports  of  Vesj^asian,  wbo 
oozed  a  blind  man  in  Alexandria  bv  means  of  bis  spittle,  and  a 
lame  man  by  tbe  mere  toucb  of  bis  foot."  Tbis  "Elpisticos" 
repeats,  without  inverted  commcu,  only  altering  tbe  first  four  words 
iiLto  "it  is  affirmed  tbat,"&c.  "Every  circumstance,"  Hume  proceeds 
to  say,  "  seems  to  add  weigbt  to  tbe  testimony ;"  and  tbe  copyist 
says,  "  Every  circumstance  attending  it  is  stated,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  eacb  seems  to  add  weigbt  to  tbe  testimony."  Hume  says* 
**  Tbe  gravity,  solidity,  age,  imd  probity  of  so  great  an  emperor* 
wbo  tbrougb  tbe  wbole  course  of  bis  life  conversed  in  a  familiar  way 
witb  bis  friends  and  courtiers,  and  never  a£fected  tbe  airs  of  divinity 
asaomed  by  Alexander  and  Demetrius."  Tbe  copyist  says,  *'Tbe 
gravity,  solidity,  age,  and  probitv  of  so  great  an  emperor,  wbo 
tbiougb  tbe  wbole  course  of  bis  life  conversed  in  a  fammar  mmtmer 
witb  bis  friends  and  courtiers,  and  wbo  never  affected  tbe  airs  of  a 
Mcr."  Tbe  only  alterations  in  tbe  copy  we  bave  indicated  by  itmliot^ 
Hume  adds,  "Tbe  bistorian,  a  contemporary  writer,  noted  for 
candour  and  veracity,  and  withal  tbe  greatest  and  most  penetrating 
genius  perbaps  of  all  antiquity,  and  so  £ree  from  any  tendency  to 
superstition  and  credulity  tbat  be  even  lies  under  the  contrary 
imputation  of  atheism  and  profaneness  "  (p.  192).    Thece^jiat  layit 
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"The  narrator,  a  contemporary  writer,  noted  for  candour  and 
TeracitVy  and  the  greatest  and  most  penetrating  genius,  perhaps,  of 
all  antiquity,  and  at  the  tame  time,  so  free  from  any  tendency  to 
credulity  that  he  lies  under  the  contrary  imputation  of  atheism  and 
profaneness  "  (p.  448).  Now  this  act  of  plagiarism  is  the  least  of 
we  faults  committed;  the  omissions  constitute  a  graver  offence. 
For  Hume  was  honest  enough  to  add  to  the  words  '*  every  circum- 
stance seems  to  add  weight  to  the  testimony,"  the  following, — '*  and 
.might  be  displayed  at  large,  ...  if  any  one  were  now  con- 
cerned to  enibrce  the  evidence  of  that  exploded  and  idolatrous 
fuperstition ;"  whereas  "Elpisticos"  quotes  Hume  to  show  that 
this  is  one  of  the  miracles  "  better  attested "  than  those  in  the 
Bible  I  "  ElpisticoB  "  asserts,  "  We  feel  sure  that  our  readers  would 
consider  it  inconsistent  to  reject  this  and  similar  instances,  while 
they  accept  others  with  less  proof,"  namely,  those  "  narrated  in  the 
Bible "  (p.  448) ;  whereas  Tacitus  does  not  vouch  for  the  miracle, 
but,  by  aJlusion  to  the  flatterers  and  the  convenience  of  such  a 
story  to  the  emperor,  shows  his  sense  of  the  fabrication;  and 
whereas  Hume  himself  describes  it  as  "a  gross  and  palpable  false- 
hood." When  Hume,  again,  says,  "  Though  much  to  be  wished,  it 
does  not  always  happen  that  every  Alexander  meets  with  a  Lncian 
ready  to  expose  ana  detect  their  impositions,"  he,  in  one  breath, 
confesses  that  the  other  miracle  adduced  by  "  Elpistioos  "  was  an 
imposition,  and  that  those  in  the  Grospels  never  had  a  Lucian  to 
detect  and  expose  their  falsehood.  Hume  was  candid  enoufh  to 
express  a  wish  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  had  been  exposed,  and 
thus  admits,  what  every  one  knows,  that  they  were  never  denied 
nor  exposed  by  the  contemporaries  of  our  Lord ;  but  one  calling 
C^irist  "our  Saviour"  is  blasphemous  enough  to  affirm,  that  the 
gross  and  palpable  falsehoods  of  an  exploded  and  idolatrous  super- 
stition, are  "  oetter  attested  "  than,  ana  "  of  a  similar  character"  to, 
those  "  narrated  in  the  Bible."  The  sceptic  admits  the  formidable 
nature  of  the  evidences  which  support  the  reality  of  the  miracles 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  hence  labours  to  show  that  no  amount 
of  testimony  can  render  a  story  of  miracles  credible,  and  hence, 
consistently  rejects  Christianity.  But  "Elpistioos"  labours  to 
degrade  Christ  to  a  level  with  "  fortune-tellers  "  (p.  447),  and  yet 
professes  to  believe  in  Him  as  "  the  Son  of  God "  (p.  4160).  Can 
mipertinence  and  fanaticism  go  further  than  this  P 

We  are  informed  again,  that  to  believe  in  miracles  we  must 
"bdieve  in  the  infallibility  of  the  observers"  (p.  446) ;  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  before  any  historian  can  be  believed,  he  must  be  proTed 
to  be  infallible ;  and  that  the  testimony  of  eve-witnesses  cannot 
be  relied  upon  in  our  courts  of  justice,  unless  tneir  infallibility  has 
been  previously  demonstrated!  Now  Hume  himself  could  not 
venture  so  far,  out  affirms  that  in  order  to  "  full  assurance  in  the 
testimony  of  men"  relating  a  miracle,  it  is  requisite  that  it  "be 
attested  by  a  sufficient  number  of  men  of  such  unquestionable  good 
aenae  "  (not  infallibility),  "  education,  and  learning,  as  to  seeore  us 
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against  all  delusion  in  themselyes ;  of  such  undoubted  integrity  as 
to  place  them  bejond  all  suspicion  of  any  design  to  decelTe 
others/'  &c.  l^ow  Addison,  Campbell,  Douglas,  Locke,  Lyttleton, 
Paley,  and  others  have  demonstrated,  that  even  on  Hume's  own 
criteria,  we  have  the  amplest  evidence  that  the  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament  were  really  wrought,  and  further,  that  no  contradictory 
testimony  of  contemporaries  has  ever  been  adduced — for  all  that 
Hume  can  do  is  to  express  a  "  wish"  that  a  Lucian  could  be  coupled 
with  Christ. 

It  is,  as  admitted  on  page  446,  obviously  necessary  to  limit  the 
discussion  of  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  "  to  the  proof 
or  disproof  that  a  oelief  in  the  miraculous  is  essential  to  one's  per- 
sonal Christianity,"  else  the  voluminous  literature  on  the  evidences 
must  be  reproduced  before  we  could  enter  on  the  subject  before  us. 
We  thererore  assume  that  the  works  of  Christ  are  miracles  in 
their  true  and  proper  sense,  and  shall  show,  that  if  it  be  "the 
tendency  of  the  present  age  to  exclude  the  miraculous  "  from  our 
Lord's  works,  it  is  a  blind  and  suicidal  tendency  in  the  professed 
Christian ;  and  if  it  should  be  "  the  result  of  a  future  age '  (p.  447), 
our  religion  and  its  miracles  will  be  exploded  together. 

With  a  simplicity  almost  marvellous  we  are  asked,  "  What  could 
have  been  the  object  of  miracles?"  One  would  have  thought  it 
impossible  for  a  believer  in  Christ  to  be  ignorant  of  John  xx. 
30,  31 ;  of  John  Baptist's  message  to  Christ,  and  the  miracles 
which  were  worked  in  answer  (Luke  vii.  19 — 23).  Locke  speaks  of 
"  the  multitude  of  miracles  "  (p.  53)  wrought  in  attestation  of  our 
Lord's  Messiahship,  and  though  every  reaoer  of  the  New  Testament 
ought  to  be  aware  of  this,  yet  they  are  resolved  into  "  a  few  " 
(p.  447) ;  and  then  the  difficultly  of  becoming  '*  conversant  with  the 
smallest  instances  of  miraculous  power,  as  well  as  with  the 
greatest,"  is  represented  as  so  formiaable,  as  to  raise  the  fear  that  it 
will  exclude  "  a  majority  of  every  age  from  those  blessed  regions 
which  our  Saviour  has  declared  are  in  store  for  all  those  who 
believe  in  Him  "  (p.  449).  It  does  not  occur  to  him  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  numbers,  but  one  of  belief  or  disbelief,  on  which 
salvation  is  suspended. ,  A  multitude  of  miracles  is  shown  to  have 
been  wrought  (Mark  vi!  65,  56 ;  Luke  vii.  21 ;  x.  1,  9, 17),  without 
details,  showing  that  belief  in  the  miraculous,  and  knowledge  of 
the  number  wrought,  are  totally  different  things.  John  tellB  us 
that  many  other  signs  ^iven  by  Christ  are  omitted,  but  those  that 
are  specined  "  were  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ ;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  His  name  " 
(xx.  31).  *'  The  Christian/'  Locke  observes,  "  believes  all  that  God 
has  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  believe  and  assent  to  ;  and  as  for 
the  rest  of  divine  truth,  there  is  nothing  more  required  but  that  he 
receive  all  the  parts  of  divine  revelation  with  a  docility  and 
disposition  prepared  to  embrace  and  assent  to  all  truths  coming 
from  God,  and  submit  his  mind  to  whatsoever  shall  appear  to  him 
to  bear  that  character.    .    .    .    And.  what  St.  John  thought  neces- 
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sary  and  stifficient  to  be  believed  for  eternal  life  be  bere  tella  xxa," 
— ^here,  in  Jobn  rx.  30,  31. 

We  are  informed,  tbat  "if  it  is  necessary  for  our  fhtnre 
happiness  to  believe  in  miracles,  we  mnst  beHeve  in  all ;  .  .  .  and 
how  are  we  to  believe  in  all  nnless  we,  like  our  opponents  (!),  are 
credulous  enough  to  imagine  that  the  Bible  contains  a  narratire  and 
exposition  of  all  the  works  of  God  on  this  earth  P  "  (p.  449).  The 
only  answer  that  such  nonsense  and  misrepresentation  deserve,  is 
that  which  Campbell  gives  to  one  of  Hume's  sophistriefl— **  an 
author  is  never  so  sure  of  writing  unanswerably  as  when  he  writes 
altogether  unintelligibly." 

We  are,  again,  told  that  "  God's  works  are  perfect.  The  con- 
clusion to  which  a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  faith  in  miracles  being 
essential  to  personal  Christianity  would  brings  \is  to,  is  the  opposite 
of  this — imperfection  in  Grod*s  works  "  (jj.  448).  How  ]^nection 
can  consist  in  the  absence  of  the  necessity  of  either  miracles  or 
faith  in  them,  or  how  miracles  can  render  divine  works  imperfect, 
"  Elpisticos  "  does  not  attempt  to  prove,  and  that  wisely.  But  in 
the  words  of  Locke,  "I  answer,  that  I  allow  to  the  makers  of 

S stems  and  their  followers  to  invent  and  use  what  distinctions 
ey  please,  and  to  call  things  by  what  names  they  think  fit ;  but  I 
cannot  allow  to  them,  or  to  any  man,  an  authority  to  make  a 
religion  for  me,  or  to  alter  that  which  God  hath  revealed,"  and  that 
which  He  has  revealed  is  based  on  Christ,  whose  character  and 
qualifications  as  a  Saviour,  and  whose  life  from  birth  to  death, 
from  the  resurrection  to  the  ascension,  are  based  on  miracles. 
If  a  writer,  with  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ, 
and  the  wonders  of  the  Pentecostal  period,  full  in  view,  can  tell 
U8  that  the  miracles  are  "not  sufficiently  weighty  to  induce  us 
to  accept  of  and  assent  to  what  is  termed  an  orthodox  belief  in 
them"  (p.  447),  it  is  plain  that  he  wants,  not  an  opponent  in 
controversy,  but  the  lowest  seat  on  the  lowest  bench  in  a  Sunday 
school. 

I^cke  is  adduced  only  to  be  misrepresented  (p.  448).  We  are 
told  that  this  writer  "  considers  that  a  miracle  is  a  work  performed 
aoo6rding  to  laws  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  spectators,  and  is 
consequently  affirmed  as  being  effected  by  supernatural  agencies ;" 
in  other  words,  Locke  is  represented  as  holding  that  "  the  works  of 
our  Saviour  were  not  of  the  same  sort  of  miraculous  nature  whidi 
some  ascribe  to  them,  i,  e.,  supernatural  exertions  of  divine  power.'^ 
Ko  further  evidence  is  needed  to  convince  us  that  Locke  and 
"Elpisticos"  have  never  been  face  to  face,  but  that  some  mis* 
quotation,  or,  at  least,  a  very  superficial  and  perhaps  second-hand 
acquaintance  with  his  works,  has  misled  the  writ^.  For  in  hia 
work,  "The  Keasonableness  of  Christianity,*'  Locke  repeactedly 
States  that  Christ  "  did  His  miracles  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  .  .  . 
through  a  power  He  had  received  from  the  Father,"  and  that  super- 
natural power  was  often  kept  in  abeyance,  on  the  ground  that  else 
"  miraclea  would  lose  their  name  and  force,"  if  in  His  actions  there 
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bad  been  "no  distinction  between  natural  and  sapematoral" 
(Hefepp.  49,  68,  73). 

It  seems,  again,  that  belief  in  the  miracles  of  Christ  does  not  in 
Uie  least  influence  '*  Elpisticos,"  for  **  had  they  thus  influenced  us,  our 
&ith  would  not  be  limited  to  one  Saviour,  or  one  worker  of  miraclef. 
We  aboold  be  compelled  to  accept  the  works  of  hundreds  as 
aindee,  and  the  assertion  of  nearly  as  many  of  their  being  the 
SsTionr"  (p.  449).  We  shall  pass  over  the  ij^noranoe  of  history  here 
betrayedt  since  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  instance  even  ^e» 
impostors  who  pretended  to  be  the  Sayiour,  and  wrought  miracles 
in  support  of  the  claim.  We  cannot  recall  one  who  so  endeavoured  to 
impose  on  mankind.  Impostors  abound,  but  let  "  Elpisticos"  add  to 
our  knowledge  byciting  one  who  wrought  miracles  to  prove  that  he 
w«B  the  Saviour.  jBut  what  if  ten,  or  a  hundred,  or  ten  hundred  could 
be  addnoed  P  Are  *'  the  infallible  proofs"  Christ  gave,  and  which  were 
Bot  denied,  and  which  no  contemporary  ever  attempted  to  disprove 
bv  counter  testimony,  to  be  confounded  with  "  the  gross  and  palpa* 
ble  falsehoods  of  exploded  superstitions"  P  Is  no  document  trust- 
worthy because  forgeries  abound  P  Is  no  witness  credible  because 
some  are  untrustworthy  P  Does  belief  in  truth  necessitate  belief  in 
lies  ?    Is  there  no  option  between  faith  and  credulity  P 

And  now,  for  the  consideration  of  other  negative  writers,  we  sub- 
mit the  following  propositions,  with  a  bare  outline  of  the  arguments 
by  whioh  they  are  supported. 

I.  Mankind  stood,  and  still  stand,  in  need  of  a  revelation  of  the 
will  and  purposes  of  Gk)d. 

n.  A  revelation  of  the  divine  will  involves  the  supernatural. 

III.  Bevelation  of  that  will  is  possible. 

lY.  Christianity  claims  to  be  the  revelation  of  God. 

V.  Christianity  establishes  that  claim  in  the  only  possible  way^^ 
by  miraeulous  attestations. 

VI.  Christisnity,  apart  from  the  miracles  wrought  in  attestation 
of  its  divine  origin,  consists  of  facts  as  well  as  doctrines ;  and  some 
of  these,  the  fundamental  ones,  are  in  themselves  great  miracles. 

VII.  Bejection  of  the  miraculous  is  rejection  of  these  facts — ^re- 
jection of  Christianity. 

VIIL  The  basis  of  personal  religion  is  these  great  facts ;  and, 
therefore,  disbelief  in  tne  miraculous  makes  personal  Christianity 
imnossible. 

Now  we  submit  that,  instead  of  playing  with  objections,  our 
opponents  should  disprove  the  above  propositions  ;  and  instead  of 
nsh  assertions,  such  as  those  "Elpisticos  indulges  in,  they  should 
ihow  bow  the  miraculous  can  be  excluded  from  Christianity  ;  and  if 
this  be  possible,  to  show  us  what  will  be  left  of  Christianity  after 
inch  an  eliminating  process. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  and  modem  world  vouches  for  the 
tmih  of  the  inspired  declaration  that  "  man  by  wisdom  knew  not 
God."  The  state  in  which  mankind  were  left  by  Qreek  philosophy 
isd  Boman  civilization,  is  described  in  Bom.  i.  21 — 32 ;  a  deecrip- 
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tion  fearfully  verified  b j  pagan  literature.  Deists  hare  worn  Hxem* 
selves  out  in  asserting  the  sufficiency  of  natural  religion;  and 
modern  rationalists  and  mystics  may  speak  of  reason  and  inward 
light  ad  nauseam.  But  those  who  had  nothing  but  nature  and 
reason  to  direct  them  were  the  best  judges  of  what  nature  and 
reason  could  do  for  them — far  better  tlian  modem  infidels,  who  can- 
not realize  former  hopelessness,  and  who,  in  spite  of  their  dislike  of  a 
revealed  religion,  owe  the  light  they  have  to  tne  gospel  they  despise. 
Some  infidels,  Ilousseau  for  example,  candidly  admit  tliat,  being 
bred  and  educated  in  Christianity,  living  in  a  land  where  its  doctrines 
are  publicly  taught  and  freely  canvassed,  are  sources  of  information 
on  subjects  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  the  Bible.  But  to  know 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  revelation  you  must  hear  Cicero  or  Por- 
phyry, who  declare  some  effectual  method  of  delivering  men's  souls 
nad  not  yet  been  suggested  by  all  the  schools  of  philosophy  in  the 
world ;  or  Plato,  who  shows  that  a  divine  revelation  of  truth  was 
wanting  as  the  only  sure  guide  to  men.  Socrates,  according  to 
Plato,  and  as  quoted  by  Douglas,  taught  his  disciples,  **  that  we 
must  wait  till  we  learn  from  an  instructor  who  careth  for  ns,  and 
has  a  wonderful  concern  for  our  interests,  in  what  manner  we  are 
to  conduct  ourselves  with  regard  to  God  and  our  fellow-creatures." 

The  verdict  of  antiquity,  the  only  unbiassed  and  competent  tes- 
timony, establishes  the  need  of  a  revelation.  I^ow  it  is  as  obvious 
that  this  revelation  must  come  from  God,  and  we  maintain,  that 
whatever  form  it  may  assume,  it  must  be  supernatural ;  if  not,  let 
our  opponents  show  how  God  can  make  this  revelation  without  the 
miraculous  —  without  the  supernatural.  To  us  a  revelation  is  a 
miracle,  because  it  cannot  be  acquired  by  men  by  the  use  of  mere 
human  means. 

We  maintain,  next,  that  Grod  is  able  to  communicate  His  mind  to 
His  creatures,  for  with  Him  all  things  are  possible ;  but  if  iM*  is  im- 
possible, let  our  opponents  demonstrate  why  a  revelation  cannot 
be  made  by  God  to  man. 

We  maintain,  again,  that  the  Bible  claims  to  be  not  only  a,  but 
the  revelation  of  God.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  give  two 
or  three  references  in  proof  of  this.  Let  the  reader  consult  the  fol- 
lowing passages : — John  xiv.  6;  Acts  iv.  12,  compared  with  x.  43 ; 
Gal.  i.  7— 9;  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  6;  Heb.  i.  26—31;  Eev.  xxii.  18, 19. 
Now  two  things  are  certain,  first,  that  if  God  had  thooght 
it  right.  He  could  have  communicated  all  that  is  requisite  for  salva- 
tion directly  to  men  individually ;  and,  secondly,  that  He  has  not 
done  this,  but  judged  it  better  to  reveal  His  truths  to  a  select  num- 
ber (Heb.  i.  1—3) ;  and  to  make  them  the  medium  of  their  eon* 
veyance  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  This  revelation  was  made  to  indi- 
viduals in  such  a  way  as  left  them  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of 
the  revelation,  and  of  their  being  commissioned  authoritatively  to 
promulgate  it.  But  how  are  others,  not  so  favoured,  to  jud|^  of 
these  pretensions  P  They  may  be  good  men,  but  good  men  mar  be 
deceived  i  and  the  best  of  inen  may  be  misled  by  tilie  warmth  of 
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their  feelings  and  imagiDation.  A  claim  to  be  the  medium  of 
dirine  communicatioos  raiaes  a  claim  in  others  for  evidence  of  the 
realitr  of  those  communications.  And  not  only  a  claim ;  we  are  in 
doty  Dound  to  ask  for  the  clearest  evidence  (1  John  iv.  1).  On  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  no  rational  person  can  differ  from  other 
rational  persons.  If  the  revelation  is  said  to  be  from  God,  the 
attestation  must  be  of  God ;  and  whatever  form  the  attestation  may 
assume,  it  must  of  necessity  be  the  miraculous.  If  not,  let  our  oppo- 
nents show  how  the  miracle  can  be  excluded,  and  yet  the  attestation 
be  convincing.  No  evidence  can  we  conceive  of,  that,  falling  short 
of  the  supernatural,  shall  establish  the  claim  to  be  a  teacher  sent 
from  Goa ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  miraculous  attestation  is  as 
obvious  as  the  necessity  of  revelation  itself;  and  hence  the  fifth 
proposition,  that  Christianity  establishes  its  claim  to  be  the  revela- 
tion in  the  only  possible  way— -by  appeal  to  the  miracles  wrought 
in  attestation  by  our  Lord  and  SUs  apostles. 

The  evidence  arising  from  miracles  is  so  conclusive,  and  the  con- 
Tietion  that  a  doctrine  or  a  fact  so  attested  is  divine,  or  the  result  of 
divine  interposition,  that  it  has  been  the  grand  aim  of  the  infidel  to 
n^set,  and  of  the  theologian  to  confirm,  the  evidences  that  the 
mizaoles  of  the  New  Testament  were  works  of  supernatural  power. 
Innumerable  are  the  expedients  which  have  been  adopted  to  denude 
the  Gkwpels  and  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  the  miracles 
they  relate ;  and  voluminous  is  the  literature  in  which  those  expe- 
dients have  been  met  and  refuted.  The  universal  sense  of  mankind, 
shown  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  Christianity,  demonstrates  that 
belief  in  the  miraculous  is  necessary  to  belief  in  Christ.  Le t "  Elpis- 
tioos*'  glorr  in  the  discovery  he  has  made,  that  Christ  and  His  works 
are  separable ;  but  let  him  be  assured  of  this,  that  if  he  accepts 
Christ  without  accepting  His  own  chosen  evidence  that  He  was 
Chriti,  he  believes  without  rational  grounds  for  his  belief. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  next  proposition,  that  Christianity,  apart 
from  the  miracles  wrought  inattestation  of  its  divine  origin,  consists  of 
facts  as  well  as  doctrines  ;  and  some  of  these,  which  are  fundamen- 
tal«  are  in  themselves  great  miracles.  To  mention  first  one  or  two 
of  its  doctrines ;  without  revelation  it  is  impossible  to  know  the 
divine  will  (Matt.  xi.  27) ;  and  without  being  born  from  above, 
it  is  impossible  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  (John  iii.  5 — 7). 
Now  to  experience  the  great  change  spoken  of  in  the  passages  to 
whieh  references  have  oeen  giveu,  a  man  must  be  subject  to 
influenoes  which  are  supernatural;  and  if  the  subject  of  it  disbe- 
lieves in  the  miraculous,  he  belies  his  own  consciousness. 

Next  take  some  of  the  facts — the  conception,  the  baptism,  the 
resmrection,  and  the  ascension  of  our  Lord.  Are  these  facts,  or 
are  they  myths  ?  Take  the  fact  on  which  Christianity  stands — the 
resurrection  of  Christ— was  this  a  real  fact  or  a  delusion  ?  Did  He 
really  rise  from  the  dead  P  Let  the  negative  writers  beware  how 
they  amuse  themselves  with  the  sophistries  and  subtleties  of  infi- 
dehty»  and  boldly  face  this  one  question— Was  the  resurrection  a 
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reality  P  for  "  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  onr  preaohins  ▼ain," 
said  the  apostle  Paul.  Now  was  the  resarreotion  a  miracle  P  whs 
it  brought  about  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  P  If  not,  then  our 
seventh  proposition  cannot  be  refuted,  that  the  rejection  of  the 
miraculous  is  the  rejection  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  Christianity, 
— in  other  words,  it  is  the  rejection  of  Christianity  itself ;  for  as 
the  Apostle  assures  us,  **  if  Cmrist  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  ^«ac)i- 
ing  rain,  and  toitb  faith  is  also  yain."  If  folly  will  hare  it, 
sweep  away  from  the  Gospels  the  story  of  the  miracles  of  the  loaves, 
of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  of  the  healing  of  the  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind ;  sweej)  away,  in  fact,  every  miracle  wrought  in  attestation 
of  a  divine  commission  to  reveal  the  will  of  God ;  will  folly  be  mad 
enough  to  blot  out  from  the  gospel  the  story  of  the  crucifixion, 
burial,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  P    If  so,  ovs  faith  is  yaik. 

And  now  our  last  proposition  is,  that  the  basis  of  personal  religi<m 
is  these  great  facts ;  and,  therefore,  we  maintain  that  disbelief  in 
the  miraculous  makes  personal  Christianity  impossible.  By  personal 
Christianity  we  assume  all  will  understand  something  more  than 
faith  in  historical  Christianity — ^a  system  of  principles,  of  motives, 
of  hopes  and  fears  which  grow  out  of  faith  in  the  history  of  Christ. 
Out  of  the  number  of  these  we  confine  our  attention  to  ike  one  <ji 
all  the  principal — the  hope  of  immortality.  But  on  what  is  this 
blessed  hope  founded  P  Necessarily  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
(1  Cor.  XV.  13-^20),  who  is  **  the  firstfimits  of  them  that  slept." 
Now  let  onr  opponents  consider  whether  the  resurrection  they  hope 
to  attain  to  is  to  be  a  miracle  of  power  or  not !  Surely,  whtfa  the 
sophistries  and  extravagancies  of  the  sceptic  are  rated  at  tiieir 
proper  value,  every  one  must  see  that  to  hope  to  rise  from  the  dead 
at  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  man  (John  v.  26 — 29 ;  vi.  40 ;  xi.  21— 
27)  is  to  believe  in  a  blessed  miracle. 

To  close  these  remarks,  let  it  be  remembered  that,  setting  aside 
all  the  miracles  in  attestation  of  a  divine  commission  to  reveal  the 
divine  will,  we  have  still  this  unquestionable  fSaot,  that  Christiaiiity 
is  a  revelirtiion ;  that  a  revelation  involves  one  or  more  miraeles ; 
and  that,  therefore,  to  believe  in  Christianity  is  to  believe  in  the 
miraculous.  But  if  ^ou  dispense  with  the  attesting  miracles  joa 
dispense  with  all  rational  cprounds  of  belief  in  ChristianiW  as  tlie 
revelation  of  God.  If  *^  E&isticos"  accepts  the  gospel  witaoat  its 
appropriate  proofs  of  being  the  gospel,  he  prefers  credulity  to  faith. 
Wnatever  may  be  the  Christ  he  believes  in,  it  is  not  the  Christ 
who  was  "  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  aeeording 
to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  BBSUBBzoTioiir  fbom  9*hb  i>sai>.'* 

BssxTBeAV. 

ITEGATIVX  ABTICIX. — ^XV. 

I  DO  not  quite  believe  in  the  hackneyed  proverb  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Pope, — 

"  Ha  aui*t  b€  i? roog  ir hme  life  is  in  the  right,"— 
though  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it — ^as 
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in  feet,  in  erery  accepted  proverbial  epigram.  Faitli  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  action.  However  mnch  we  may  doubt  it,  there  is  no 
fact  more  capable  of  absolute  proof  than  that  man's  actions  either 
spring  from,  or  are  regulated  by,  belief.  By  "  personal  Christianity  " 
we  amume  that  a  holy  life  is  meant — such  a  life  as  becomes  one  who 
hopes  to  pass,  after  death,  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord — a  life  in 
vhiefa,  "denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,"  the  Christian 
works  the  day-work  of  his  Master  "  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly, 
in  a  present  evil  world."  This  is  called,  in  Scripture,  "  the  Sfe  of 
feith."  The  Christian  life  is  one  in  which  the  heart  is  subdued  to 
tlie  principles  taught  by  the  Son  of  man.  We  are  to  believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  shall  be  saved.  The  belief  in  the  mira- 
culous has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  heathenism.  If  the 
belief  in  the  miraculous  were  an  essential  of  personal  Christianity, 
the  Pagans  would  have  one  grand  indispenRaole  pre-requisite  for  a 
change  of  faith  ;  and  the  church  in  whicn  ignorance  is  the  mother 
of  devotion  must  be  allowed  to  possess,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than 
her  younger  or  elder  sisters,  that  belief  in  the  miraculous  which  is 
essential  to  personal  Christianity.  But  a  belief  in  the  miraculous 
is  not  a  belief  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  stated  in  Scripture 
to  be  the  single  essential  of  saving  faith,  and  therefore  of  personal 
Christianity. 

Our  friendly  critics,  whose  belief  in  the  miraculous  is  so  mira- 
onions  as  to  obscure  their  common  sense  and  Christian  charity, 
ooght  to  be  able  to  see  that  the  question  here  discussed  intimately 
concerns  the  Christian  church.  Is  it  possible  to  be  Christ's  with- 
ont  a  belief  in  the  miraculous  P  is  not  a  question  between  sceptic 
and  bigot,  but  between  formalists  and  creedmongers,  as  against  the 
express  revelation  of  the  will  of  Christ  in  His  word.  Jesus,  as  has 
been  shown  by  "  Timothy"  (p.  346),  accepts  of  our  faith  in  Him  as  a 
ground  of  salvation,  whether  that  faith  be  excited  within  us  by  His 
wonderful  works,  or  by  His  far  more  wonderful  words  and  character. 
He  is  a  divine  Teacher.  If  His  word  come  unto  us  in  demonstration 
and  in  power,  is  that  not  all-sufficient  P  is  it  necessary  that  we  should 
withhold  the  outpouring  of  our  hearts  to  Him  till  we  can  acquire  a 
belief  in  the  miraculous.  This  is  to  make  Christ  "  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness."  Ought  the  church 
of  this  same  Jesus  to  erect  barriers  between  men  and  salvation, 
which  Jesus  himself  has  not  sanctioned?  We  think  not.  Now 
feith  in  miracles  is  not  faith  in  Christ.  The  faith  of  a  Christian 
muii  include  the  latter,  and  matf  include  the  former ;  the  latter 
alone  is  the  essential.  To  decide  otherwise,  is  to  compel  a  man  to 
arrire  at  a  conviction  through  reasoning  upon  a  dubious  point  as 
if  it  were  an  all-important  one,  and  thus,  perhaps,  close  his  e^es  to 
the  supreme  matter  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  smners 
and  the  teacher  of  men. 

The  place  of  miracles  in  the  scheme  of  salvation  is  exceedingly 
small.  Compare  Christianity  in  this  with  Buddhism,  Brahmaism, 
Chflldieism;  with  the  Greek,  Boman,  Scandinavian,  or  Teutonic 
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mythology ;  with  the  Saints'  Calendar  of  the  Church  of  Borne ;  or 
with  the  miracles  of  the  Mystics.  Miracles,  in  fact,  are  in  the 
Christian  religion  conspicuous  from  their  almost  entire  absence.  In 
the  early  history  of  iLome,  a  merely  secular  aiSair,  jou  will  find 
more  miracles  grayely  incorporated  tlian  the  whole  Bible  includes. 
Swedenborg's  life  is  as  full  of  miracle  as  the  biography  of  Christ, 
and  your  every-day  Spiritualist  will  perform  more  wonders  in  a  few 
seances  than  Jesus  is  represented  to  have  performed,  for  the  per- 
suading of  the  minds  of  those  whom  He  wished  to  affect,  during 
His  whole  ministry.  To  possess  personal  Christianity  is  to  be  Chnst- 
like.  "  True  religion  before  Grod  and  the  Father,  is  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  ourselTei 
unn)otted  from  the  world." 

We  are  told  that  Christianity  is  the  historic  religion ;  that  thai 
history  must  be  accepted  in  its  totality,  and  that,  because  certain 
Jews  believed  that  a  miracle  was  wrought  in  their  presence,  we 
must  believe  in  the  miraculous.  This  is  to  found  our  belief  on  ibe 
belief  of  the  Jews,  a  purpose  for  which  these  things  were  not 
written  at  all ;  but  *'  these  tnings,"  as  B.  S.  (p.  343),  quotes,  "  were 
written  that  ye  mi^ht  believe  that  Jesus  is  tne  Clmst,  the  Son  of 
God ;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  His  name." 
To  the  Jews,  miracles  were  conrincinp; ;  but  to  us,  the  only  true  eri* 
dence  is  the  divinity  of  Christ's  teachmg. 

We  speak  of  the  hand  of  God  in  history — the  finger  of  G^od  in 
providence ;  some  people — Christian  instructors  to€H-talk  of  God 
m  history ;  and  we  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  phrases.  So 
you  insist,  friend  B.  S.,  that  we  must,  in  using,  or  assenting  to  the 
use  of  these  phrases,  admit  the  reality  of  that  Divine  hand,  and  its 
palpability ;  of  that  finger,  and  its  marvellous  touch  upon  the  springs 
of  causes ;  of  that  God  in  actual  presence  among  men  in  their  daily 
life  ?  If  so,  we  are  indeed  in  the  age  of  miracle,  and  the  Jews  are 
not  a  peculiar  people  at  all. 

Christian  *'  faidi,"  in  these  last  days,  "  cometh"  not  by  seeing^ 
but  "  by  learning  and  hearing,  by  the  word  of  God."  "  He  whom 
God  hath  sent,  speaketh  the  words  of  God ;  for  God  giveth  not  the 
Spirit  by  measure  unto  Him."  "  This  is  the  witness  of  God  which 
He  hath  testified  of  His  Son.  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God 
hath  the  witness  in  himself.**  **  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  yon." 
These  are  the  teachings  of  Scripture  regarding  Christian  faith. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cnurch  ought  to  keep  Christ, 
and  not  the  miraculous,  before  its  eyes ;  that  miracl^  are  not  essen- 
tial to  faith,  though  they  may  corroborate  it ;  that  it  is  ill-judged 
to  assert  that  personal  Christianity  depends  on  a  belief  in  the  nurm- 
culous ;  that  tne  true  nature  of  Christian  faith  admits  of  its  entrance 
into  the  soul  by  many  avenuee  ;  that  to  declare  that  unless  a  man 
believe  in  miracles,  he  is  out  of  the  pale  of  salvation,  is  unwise^ 
and  calculated  to  darken  the  truth.  vVe  do  not  believe  that  a 
belief  in  the  miraculous,  however  right  it  may  be  otherwise,  is 
tial  to  personal  Christianity.  Cbiticasxre. 
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HAS  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PUEITANISM  BEEN 

BENEFICIAL? 

AFFIBKATITB  ABTICLB.— I. 

'*  To  be  as  good  M  ow  fathtn,  wo  mast  be  better.  Imitation  is  not  dieoiple- 
ahip.**— PM7%. 

Eyxkts,  men,  classes,  and  opinions  exercise  a  twofold  influence 
on  the  world, — (1)  a  direct  influence  upon  their  own  immediate 
timea ;  and  (2)  an  indirect  influence  upon  after  times  as  historic  pre* 
cedent.  Onlj  in  so  far  as  it  has  exercised  this  twofold  power  for 
good  can  Puritanism  be  said  to  be  beneficial.  England  is  proverbially 
the  asylum  of  liberty,  but  we  must  recollect  that  this  glory  is  the 
work  of  a  noble  race,  who  thought  no  sacrifice  too  great  that  they 
might  leave  to  their  children  such  an  inestimable  heritage.  Little 
by  little  only  has  this  glorious  fabric  of  our  constitution  been 
erected.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  those  bold  barons  in 
the  field  of  Bunnymede  who  demanded  the  Magna  Charta,  and  the 
saperstructure  was  crowned  by  the  stem  old  Puritans  who  drew  up 
the  Petition  of  Eight.    The  time  at  which  the  Puritans  stood  most 

eominently  before  the  world  was  the  most  critical  period  in  the 
story  of  our  liberty ;  a  period  in  which  the  "  divine  right  of  kings" 
waB  a  doctrine  daily  dinned  in  the  ears  of  the  people ;  a  period,  too, 
in  which  the  monarch  not  only  claimed  but  exercised  despotic  power 
over  his  subjects.  They  occupied  their  political  position  at  a  time 
when,  had  it  been  occupied  by  any  party  less  jealous  of  their  heritage 
as  men,  and  with  less  courage  to  assert  their  rights  as  citizens,  it 
would  have  been  an  incalculable  injury  to  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Their  road  lay  across  the  path  of  a  tyrant,  and 
they  trod  it,  breasting  the  fury  of  an  angry  monarch,  contemning 
hispower,  while  struggling  solely  for  the  one  great  gain  of  liberty. 
Tne  secret  of  British  lioerty  seems  to  be  the  limitation  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  sovereign  by  the  power  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  The  original  province  of  parliament  was  not  to  concern 
itaelf  with  the  laws,  but  simply  to  grant  supplies ;  but  the  power  of 
granting  larger  or  smaller  subsidies  obtained  for  its  members  the 
right  to  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  and  to  these  powers 
they  gradually  added  the  necessity  of  their  assent  to  the  enactment 
of  laws.  Under  Edward  III.,  what  Hallam  considers  the  three 
great  essential  principles  of  government  were  established  upon  a 
firm  and  secure  basis.  They  are — 1,  The  illegality  of  raising  money 
without  the  consent  of  parliament;  2,  The  necessity  of  the  two 
houses  concurring  for  the  alteration  of  any  law ;  and  3,  The  right 
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of  the  Commons  to  inquire  into  public  abuses,  and  to  impeach 
public  counsellors. 

Under  succeeding  monarchs  other  concessions  were  gained,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  perfect  freedom  of  speech  in  their 
debates.  These,  jealously  guarded,  were  the  founaations  of  our 
liberty.  All  these  concessions  were  gained  under  the  Flantagenets ; 
but  under  the  Tudor  dynasty  the  star  of  liberty  seemed  to  pale.  This 
is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  owing  to  the  extermination  of  the 
nooles,  who  were  the  champions  of  the  people  against  the  monarch, 
in  the  wars  of  the  Eoses ;  and  Henry  YIII.  and  his  successon 
exercised  a  more  arbitrary  rule  than  had  been  obtained  by  any 
prerious  monarch.  But  as  the  house  of  Tador  was  becoming 
extinct,  the  Puritans  began  to  swell  to  large  dimensions  in  England. 
These  Puritans — the  onspring  of  the  Eeformation — ^free  from  tiie 
restraints  imposed  by  the  Church  of  Borne,  pushed  with  eagerness 
along  their  new  course  of  religious  freedom;  resolving  to  crash 
everything  which  reminded  them  of  their  old  servitude,  they  set 
their  faces  steadily  against  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  l^m^yK 
church,  which  Luther  had  allowed  to  creep  in  with  his  opinioni. 
Theysought  a  pure  faith,  with  simple  rites,  and  attempted  to  reform 
the  JBstablished  Church  of  England  by  dispensing  with  surplices, 
altars,  images,  crucifixes,  and  all  that  pomp  and  ceremony  evoked 
by  the  Bomish  church,  properly  judsm^  that  these  l^assed  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  towards  the  old  faith.  The  Lutherans  and 
Elizabeth  opposed  the  spread  of  the  Puritan  opinions,  but  these 
were  influential ;  they  had  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
they  were  persecuted,  and  the  constitution  gave  them  the  power  to 
retaliate,  xo  their  bold  religious  opinions  uey  added  a  breadth  of 
political  speculation,  dangerous  to  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the 
sovereign,  out  glorious  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  was  hencefortk 
fanned  and  kept  alive  by  them  alone.  Hallam  says,  "  The  hour  for 
liberal  concessions  had  been  suffered  to  pass  away ;  the  archbishop's 
(Parker)  intolerant  temper  had  taught  men  to  question  the  authority 
that  oppressed  them,  ml  the  battle  was  no  longer  to  be  fought  for  a 
tippet  and  a  surplice,  but  for  the  whole  ec^esiastical  hierarcfaTy 
interwoven  as  it  was  with  the  temporal  constitution  of  England."* 

In  1603,  Elizabeth  died,  and  James  I.  ascended  the  throne.  His 
accession  was  most  opportune,  inasmuch  as  his  boasting  bat  feeble 
conduct  hastened  events  which,  under  a  more  vigorous  T»^/^l(^fffl^l^ 
might  have  been  crushed  before  reaching  maturity.  "  He  was,  in 
truth,  one  of  those  kings  whom  God  seems  to  send  for  the  express 
purpose  of  hastening  revolutions.  .  .  The  policy  of  wise  tyrants 
has  always  been  to  cover  their  violent  acts  with  popular  forms. 
James  was  always  obtruding  his  despotic  theories  upon  his  subjects 
without  the  slightest  necessity  ."f  Though  the  Phtntagenets  had 
exercised  vast  arbitrary  power,  they  mer^y  rested  their  authority 
on  the  public  opinion  of  the  times,  and  the  constitutional  rights  and 

•  «<  CoDstitatioiua  History,"  vol  i.,  p.  186.     f  Macanlaj'a  <*  Easftys,"  voL  i.,  p.  195 
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powers  of  the  Commoiu  remained  intact ;  but  James  adduced  the 
autiiority  of  the  constitation  and  the  rights  of  his  office  for  his  arbi- 
tnuy  acts.  Without  ability  to  enforce  it,  he  claimed  unbounded 
power,  and  thus  proToked  inquiries  as  to  what  were  the  rights  vested 
in  the  (NTOwn,  united  the  friends  of  liberty  by  a  stronger  tie,  and  pro* 
doced  the  events  which  eventually  overthrew  his  son.  But  we  pass  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a  monarcn  uniting  all  his  father's  ideas  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  with  far  more  courage,  energy,  and  deter- 
mination, which,  joined  to  an  insincerity  that  nullified  all  hope  in 
the  minds  of  his  subjects,  made  him  an  unfit  monarch  for  a  people 
resolved  to  be  free.  It  was  under  this  king — on  November  3rd, 
1640^-that  the  famous  Long  Parliament  assembled.  They  assem- 
bled at  a  time  when  they  could  look  back  upon  a  reign  of  fifteen 
years,  during  which  every  privilege  of  the  Commons  had  been  out- 
raged ;  four  parliaments  had  been  dissolved  in  anger,  because  they 
haSi  proceeded  to  consider  grievances  instead  of  granting  immediate 
supplies ;  money  had  been  raised  illegaUy  by  tonnage  and  poundage. 
forc^  loans,  and  benevolences ;  freedom  of  speech  lutd  been  infringed 
in  the  cases  of  Hollis  and  Eliot,  &c. ;  their  right  to  impeach  public 
officers  had  been  trenched  upon  in  the  case  of  Buckingham ;  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  been  set  aside ;  the  Petition  of  Bight, 
bought  with  B.Te  subsidies,  had  been  perfidiously  broken ;  a  truck- 
ling court  and  a  prostituted  church  bad  declared,  and  a  depraved 
seat  <^  justice  haa  endorsed  the  sentiment,  that  the  will  of  the 
monarch  is  the  highest  law.  Feebly  supported  by  a  wavering  and 
timid  nobility,  and  confronted  by  a  king  whose  whole  conduct 
had  shown  that  he  was  labouring  with  an  imdivided  aim  to  subvert 
the  constitution,  and  establish  himself  the  sole  centre  of  power,  who 
was  totally  unscrupulous  in  his  means— as  shown  by  contracting 
for  foreign  troops  to  carry  out  his  views, — made  their  position  one 
requiring  consiaerable  ability  and  nerve.  In  fact,  the  nation  was 
jmmmg  Uirough  that  epoch  in  its  history  through  which  all  nations 
must  sooner  or  later  pass — an  epoch  of  forces,  during  which  either 
liberty  or  slavery  must  be  strangled.  Forced  on  by  events,  they 
stood  where  two  paths  lay  open  before  them,— either  tamely  to 
BulMiiit,  and  enjoy  that  measure  of  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  slave, 
or  to  resist  and  be  free.  The  Puritan  party  chose  the  latter.  Kor 
were  they  unfit  for  the  conflict  to  which  their  resolve  led  them.  Their 
ranks  included  as  noble  a  band  of  men  as  ever  battled  for  any  cause 
^-flieD.  with  clear  heads,  broad  views,  eminent  ability,  and  unflinch- 
ing coura^ ;  men  who,  standing  beneath  the  shattered  remnants  of 
crar  constitution,  could  still  iq»ostrophiKe  the  glorious  fabric  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,— ^ 

'*  The  grave's  not  dag  where  traitor  hands  shall  lay, 
1q  fearful  haste,  thy  mordered  oone  awa,y." 

tlnawed  by  ihe  fate  of  previous  parliaments,  they  proceeded  to 
consider  those  very  questions  whioh  had  dissolved  previous  parlia- 
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liaments ;  undaunted  by  the  manner  in  which  free  speech  had  been 
treated,  they  made  Btill  bolder  speeches,  and  voted  the  conduct  of 
the  king  a  grievance  in  his  treatment  of  those  persecuted  speakers. 
Labouring  on,  not  alvrays  successfully,  but  slways  true  to  their 
trast,  earnestly  if  not  always  wisely,  they  enacted  measures  whidi 
circumscribed  the  power  of  the  king,  and  provided  against  his  arbi- 
trary influence ;  they  passed  the  Triennial  Bill,  abolished  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber,  im]>eached  Strafford  and  Laud,  notwithstand- 
ing the  king  had  promised  the  former  that  a  single  hair  of  his  head 
should  not  be  touched,  and  also  passed  a  bill  tlut  they  should  not 
be  dissolved,  except  with  their  own  consent ;  and  when  the  king, 
driven  by  their  vigorous  measures,  sought  refuge  in  war,  actuated 
by  their  belief  in  the  divine  rights  of  subjects  as  well  as  of  kings,  they 
left  the  halls  of  debate,  and,  buckling  on  their  armour,  marched 
nobly  to  the  field,  consecrating  their  battle-grounds  by  the  holiness 
of  their  cause,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  Mood  which  besprinkled 
them.  Undeterred  by  any  danger,  unwearied  by  any  labour,  thej 
pursued  with  steady  course  their  chase  after  liberty;  yet  they 
never  relaxed  their  pursuit,  and  though  many  fell  ere  they  heard 
the  faintest  cry  of  their  victorious  party,  yet,  with  prophetio  eye, 
they  saw  the  not  distant  streak  that  marked  the  dawn  or  the  day  of 
liberty,  and  blessed  God  with  dying  breath  that  they  had  been 
instrumental  in  working  out  the  great  end.  If,  then,  we  can  be 
brought  to  admit  that  there  is  anything  noble  in  the  name  of  Eng- 
lishman, that  our  condition  is  better  than  that  of  the  half-enslayed 
creatures  of  the  Continent,  or  that  there  is  anjrthing  glorious  in  our 
constitution,  then  must  we  admit  that  the  Puritans  exercised  a 
beneficial  influence,  for  it  is  owing  to  them  that  our  liberties  weve 

§  reserved  untarnished  through  a  dark  and  perilous  period,   and 
efended  from  the  encroachments  of  a  monarch  resolv^  to  be  all- 
powerful. 

Having  attempted  to  show  its  beneficial  effect  in  its  own  times, 
we  shall  now  attempt  to  show  the  beneficial  tendency  of  Poritaaism 
on  after  times.  The  Puritan  party  has  been  charged  with  bigotry, 
— and  we  admit  the  truth  of  the  charge,— but  must  we  spuni 
the  stout  plank  which  bears  us  safely  over  the  angry  biwywi, 
because,  when  but  a  budding  acorn,  it  was  tunned  aside  by  a  loose 
pebble  that  lay  on  the  surfhce  P  Or  must  we  look  with  contempt  <m 
the  riU  when,  scarcely  sure  of  its  bed,  it  leaps  aside  firom  a  stone, 
or  takes  a  colouring  rrom  its  banks,  yet  at  its  mouth  rushes  with  ■ 
force  not  to  be  impeded,  and  receives,  without  pereepUble  effect, 
volumes  of  colouring  matter?  They  have  also  been  cnarged  with 
cruelty ;  and  to  this  charge  we  would  reply,  in  the  admirable  wofds 
of  Macaulay,  "  If  it  were  possible  that  a  people  brought  up  under 
an  intolerant  and  arbitraTT  system  could  subvert  that  system  witii- 
out  acts  of  cruelty  and  fo&y,  half  the  objections  to  dei^Kytic  power 
would  be  removed.  .  .  .  But  the  more  violent  toe  outrages, 
the  more  assured  we  feel  that  a  revolution  was  necessary.  The 
violence  of  those  outrages  will  always  be  proportioned  to  the 
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kaeodkty  and  igBoranoe  of  the  |>eople ;  and  the  ferocity  and  ignorance 
of  the  people  will  be  proportioned  to  the  oppreasion  and  degrada* 
tionnnder  which  they  hare  been  accustomed  to' live." 

Am  our  motto  ably  puts  it,  "  Imitation  ia  not  diacipleahip ;"  and 
we  of  the  nineteenth  centnry»  aided  by  all  the  inventiomi,  die* 
eoTeriea,  and  experienoee  of  past  ages,  shonld— -to  be  equal  to  our 
forefftthers— be  far  in  advance  of  them.  A  progressiye  germ 
must  not  be  judged  by  a  standard  formed  from  the  full  development ; 
and  if  we  woula  compare  the  times  of  the  Puritans  with  our  own, 
we  must  add  to  them  two  centuries  of  steam  engines,  telegraphs, 
and  newspaners.  We  cannot  expect  that  a  people  but  recently 
freed  from  tne  spiritual  bondage  or  Bome,  and  strus^Iing  to  be  free 
£rom  the  physical  bonds  of  a  tyrant,  should  be  oistinguished  by 
all  that  toleration  which  we  delight  to  consider  as  a  distinguish- 
ing trait  of  our  own  times.  "  The  glory  of  men  is  often  not  what 
ihey  actually  produce,  as  what  they  enable  others  to  do;"  and  as 
we  honour  the  black-letter  type  because  of  the  printing  pres<«es 
that  lay  dormant  in  it,  so  we  must  regard  the  Puritan  spirit  rather 
as  the  germ  in  which  lay  the  anti-oom  law  leagues,  the  borough 
franchise.  Catholic  emancipation,  and  ten  hours  biUs  of  our  own 
dajt  than  as  that  spirit  of  bigotry  which  formed  such  a  tiiin  coating 
over  the  rich  kernel ;  for  we  have  little  faith  in  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  lines  of  Shakspere  :— 

'*  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interrM  with  their  bones.'' 

We  owe  to  the  Puritans  that  they  left  us  a  precedent.  Other 
and  later  parties  may  have  seemed  fraught  with  as  great  interest 
to  England,  but  we  must  recollect  that  the  Puritans  were  acting 
entirely  without  example, — they  were  treading  forward  in  the 
dark.  The  world  has  great  faith  in  the  ada^e,  "  that  what  has 
been  done  once  can  be  done  again."  And  their  example  has  been 
one  to  cheer  the  downtrodden  and  awe  the  tyrant.  Their  battle 
was  one  for  no  particular  age  or  country,  but  was  a  univerMl  one. 

The  distinguishing  trait  of  the  Puritan  character  was  thorou^rh- 
neas.  They  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  had  a  mission 
to  perform.  They  were  men  of  one  idea  ;  with  them  to  resolve  was 
to  do.  Yet  even  above  this  trait  shines  pre-eminently  their  lo?e  of 
principle.  The  ancients  taught  that  it  is  glorious  to  die  for  one's 
countryy  bat  the  Puritan  taught  that  it  was  nobler  to  die  for  one's 
principles.  It  was  the  Puritan  that  taught  us  that  the  soul  was  not 
made  for  fetters ;  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  soul  when  it  ceast* s  to 
be  free.  It  waa  their  love  of  principle,  their  longing  for  a  faith's 
pore  shrine^  that  led  them  to  dare  the  dangers  of  an  inclement 
aeason,  and  seek,  on  a  rocky  coast,  and  amidst  the  wild  woods  of  an 
unfriendly  shore,  the  liberty  to  worship  Ood  unmolested;  and 
SB  they  taught  us  this  love  of  principle,  combined  as  it  was  with  u 
love  of  liberty,  we  can  forgive  them  all  their  blemishes,  their 
bigotry,  their  sour  manners,  their  stiff  dress,  and  ancouth  phiaseo- 

1B64.  i> 
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logj.  True,  they  themselyes  may  hare  had  only  a  dim  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  goddess  at  whoie  shrine  they  bowed ;  tbey  siay 
only  have  reached  the  doorway  of  the  temple  whidi  they  heneeforth 
threw  open  to  their  children ;  but  the  inventor  is  greater  than  the 
ifliproTer.  The  first  blow  that  shakes  the  cohesion  of  partieles  does 
more  than  the  one  that  shatters  to  a  thonsand  fragments  ;  and  the 
first  patriot  who  beards  the  tyrant  founds  the  improved  system  of 
government  which  is  the  boast  and  glory  of  hia  children.  Dis- 
ooreries  stand  to  the  mind  as  unknown  caves  to  the  miner;  the 
thin  opening  once  knocked  away,  the  power  to  advance  is  un- 
impeded. It  is  not  he  who  plans  all  means  for  the  extension 
ef  liberty,  so  much  as  he  who  breaks  the  spell,  and  awakraa  the 
mind  to  the  conception  of  liberty ;  not  he  who  earriea  away  the 
prisoner  bound,  as  he  who  knocks  off  his  shackles  and  allows  him 
to  make  his  own  escape,  that  is  the  benefactor. 

We  get  our  ideas  to  judge  of  the  benefits  of  the  Puntaas  from 
the  effects  of  their  exertions  upon  our  own  times,  as  we  get 
our  ideas  of  the  majesty  of  a  river  from  the  insignifioaiioe  of 
its  fountain ;  and  as  it  is  against  the  law  of  nature  that  a  St.  Law- 
rence should  bubble  up  from  the  ground  with  all  its  irresistibie 
torrent,  but  is  first  the  nil,  the  brook,  and  then  the  river,  so  a  neople 
tyrannized  over  do  not  burst  into  the  arena  of  libertf  with  a  reromed 
exchequer  and  an  improved  code  of  laws,  but  advance  from  stage 
to  stage,  and  with  mcreasing  strength  gain  increased  wisdom 
to  direct  that  strength;  and  yet  on  the  manner  in  which  that 
strength  is  directed  the  future  depends. 

We  may  judge  somewhat  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of  the 
Puritan  spirit  from  the  men  it  produced.  Nothing  has  the  power 
of  generating  a  quality  foreign  to  itsdf.  Men  are  exalted  to 
popularity  because  they  embody  in  themselves  the  spirit  of  their 
times  and  party,  for  the  reason  that  people  look  around  for  a  head 
who  shall  represent  their  ideas,  and  control  and  ffn&m  their 
actions.  Men  bud  into  greatness  from  the  congeniality  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  exist.  The  wmt  of  the  age  develops 
the  genius.  And  where  can  we  find  an  era  so  crowdra  widi  men 
whom  Ihe  world  delights  to  honour,  as  the  times  of  the  Puritans? 
Their  times  were  critical,  yet  Nature  never  makes  a  chasm  but  ske 
creates  a  mind  that  shall  bridge  across  it.  The  exigency  demaaded 
men  of  nerve  and  skill,  men  of  unswerving  honeshr  and  fidsiiigr  to 
conscience,  and  they  were  not  wanting.  From  tne  hall  aaid  the 
cottage,  from  their  business  haunts  and  their  retreats  of  pleasBrs, 
from  his  library  the  student,  from  his  workshop  the  artisan,  stepped 
forih,  ss  tiie  wedges  that  filled  up  the  vaonuma.  A  Miltsb*  a 
Cromwell,  a  Hampden,  a  Carver,  a  Bradford,  and  an  Sliot»  wees 
the  successive  demands  of  the  times.  And  sni^y  the  period  wittoii 
called  forth  such  men — ^men  who  raised  the  honour  et  Biiteiii  send 
made  her  respected  abroad — can  have  exercised  only  a  beneficial 
effect,  ir  we  of  the  present  age  deem  it  an  honour  to  claim  discipla- 
ship  under  thess,  shall  we  not  rather  glory  in  the  dtsju  when 
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2&eB  were  Tolimtaxily  put  forward  as  the  expoBenta  of  the  opinioiw 
of  the  people  ? 

To  us,  indeed,  Eliot  and  Hampden  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
ConiBions  appears  the  noblest  theme  our  history  affords  for  either 
the  poet's  pen  or  the  artist'-fl  fancy.  And  we  can  imagine  nothinii 
more  calcuiated  to  make  a  man  live  a  life  that  shall  not  disgrace  his 
pedupree,  than  to  be  able  to  recognize  his  ancestors  in  the  crow  of 
the  Ma^ifUnoern  Nam  Dxb. 

HBOATIVE  ABTICLE. — I. 

Naubs  never  retain  for  any  length  of  time  the  specific  significa* 
tion  with  which  they  were  at  first  invested.  They  gradually  but 
eontinoonsly  extend  in  compass,  till  at  last  they  include  tilings 
widely  diflfering  from  those  which  they  originally  implied.  This  is 
psrtioulai'ly  the  case  with  the  names  of  religious  sects.  They  are 
generally  applied  as  terms  of  reproach  to  men  who,  without  really 
diflfoiing  from,  wound  the  scDsitiveness  of  their  brethren  in  the 
&ith ;  and  the  name,  once  applied  to  a  few,  is  gradually  extended 
till  it  compasses  all  who  differ  from  thebestowers  of  it,  and  includes 
various  parties,  holding  the  most  conflicting  and  discordant  opinions* 
It  lias  been  so  in  recent  times  with  the  word  '*  Methodist,"  and  it  was 
•o  in  former  days  with  the  word  "  Puritan." 

The  word  did  not  come  into  use  till  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  principles  of  the  party  distinguished  by  it,  how- 
ewr,  d«te  farther  back ;  and  it  will  oe  necessary  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  ouestion  at  issue  briefly  to  recur  to  them.  It  is 
ibe  fortune  of  all  reformers  to  be  misunderstood.  Their  reward  is 
often  fi.erce  opposition,  seldom  more  thsn  faint  praise.  It  is  difficult 
to  make  people  see  the  necessity  of  change ;  and  when  this  storm 
is  fairly  roused  it  is  difficult  to  quell,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
gnide.  Those  who  doubt  the  chances  of  carrying  small  points  are 
tke  very  first  to  crv  out,  *'  Not  half  enough  has  been  done  yet,"  to 
reproach  Iheir  leaders  with  leaving  their  work  unfinished,  and  not 
going  straight  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  English  Beformsttion 
waa  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Though  a  total  separation  froia 
Scxne  had  been  effected,  which  seemed  more  a  revolution  than  a 
reformation,  complaints  were  made,  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Sdward  TI.,  that  the  English  reformers  had  not  gone  far  enouf^ — 
there  was  too  much  of  Popery  in  the  English  church. 

The  earliest  disputes  were  upon  vestments,  Ac.,  and  form  what 
is  known  as  the  Vestiarian  controversy,  into  whieh  we  need  not 
enter.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  hundreds  of  En||^lish  clergymen 
fled  to  the  Continent,  and  became  intimate  with  Calvm,  Elnox,  Besa* 
and  Bollinger.  The  Beformation  there  was  progressing ;  churohea 
wera  formed,  and  ohureh  government  introduced,  upon  the  presby* 
terian  system.  This  was  done  for  expediency,  and  as  most  suitab'W 
to  tite  oircomsta&oes  of  the  various  ohurehes  formed ;  but  the  lair- 
Inlneia  of  episoopaoy  was  never  called  in  qusstioo.  Calvin,  indeed; 
aeknoiriedged  it  to   be  both    lawful   and  scriptural,    bat   noli 
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expedient   on  the  Gontinent.    This  fact  should  be  borne  wdl 
in  mind. 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the  Protestant  refugees  returned. 
They  had  naturally  acquired  a  taste  for  Genevan  discipline  and 
usages ;  and  this  at  last  grew  into  a  condemnation,  as  papistical 
and  immoral^  of  everything  not  in  strict  accordance  therewith.  The 
Vestiarian  controversy  was  revived,  and  though  the  severity  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  was  perhaps  too  rigorously  enforced,  the  Act 
itself  was  certainly  necessary.  Every  church  has  the  power  of 
self-government,  and  the  decreeing  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
enforcing  compliance  with  its  decrees.  The  Puritans  were  certainly 
bound  to  conform  to  the  state  of  things  they  found  existing  in  the 
English  church,  or  to  retire  from  it.  Toleration  was  a  thing  not 
thought  of  by  either  party  at  this  time.  It  was  a  contention  for  the 
mastery,  and  thus  we  can  understand  the  alarm  and  severity  of  the 
church.  The  Puritans  were  determined  to  have  nothing  short  of 
the  abolition  of  episcopacy  and  the  substitution  of  presbyterianism. 
In  1673,  they  dedarea  that  the  civil  magistrate  bad  no  power  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  that  the  church  of  Christ  admits  of  no  other 
government  than  that  by  presbyteries ;  that  the  names  and  authori^ 
of  bishops,  archbishops,  archdeacons,  Ac.,  should  be  abolished ;  and 
that  the  goods,  possessions,  lands,  revenue,  and  all  other  tilings 
relating  either  to  bishops  or  cathedrals,  which  now  of  right  belong 
to  them,  should  be  taken  away  forthwith  and  for  ever. 

Kow  it  is  manifest  that  none  of  these  things  could  be  adopted 
without  a  complete  revolution  in  the  English  church,  of  a  far  mors 
extensive  and  oangerous  nature  than  the  Keformation  through  wlueh 
it  had  just  passed.  These  demands  were,  and  had  been  ever  siooe 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  proclaimed  with  the  greatest  vehemenoe 
from  the  pulpit,  till  we  find  that  "  the  queen  was  irritated,  the 
minds  of  tine  nobility  alienated,  the  diseased  and  weak  debilitafted 
thereby,"  and  that  there  was  **  an  ungovernable  seal  for  diseoid 
abroad." 

Thus  Puritanism  sprang  from  opposition  to  church  ffovemme&t* 
and  gradually  extendfed  itself  till  it  breathed  a  spirit  of  bitter  hos- 
tility to  pohtical  government.  From  a  hatred  of  episcopacy,  the 
transition  to  hatred  of  monarchy,  with  which  it  was  so  doeely  con- 
nected, was  natural  enough.  The  earlier  generation  of  Puritans 
was  dead,  and  it  was  succeeded  by  one  which  possessed  moat  of 
the  vices  and  few  of  the  virtues  of  its  predecessor.  Differences  in 
religious  doctrine,  both  among  themselves  and  from  the  church* 
began  now  to  manifest  themselves ;  but  the  religious  nature  of  the 
quarrel  was  lost  in  the  thirst  for  political  supremacy.  We  aasert, 
then,  that  Puritanism,  as  arising  from  a  hostile  and  narrow  spirit 
instead  of  a  peaceful  and  charitable  one,  did  not  at  the  first  stacea 
of  its  eziBtence  exert  a  beneficial  influc.ce  upon  the  people.  Caa 
rdigioos  discord  and  political  strife  overexert  a  beneficial  influence 
■kthe  time  they  are  raging  ?  Some  benefits  may,  with  the  lapse  of 
time^  be  evolved  from  them ;  but  during  their  existence  noUung 
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imt  the  frightful  exceBses  of  anarchy  and  intolerance  are  to  be 
met  with.    The  Puritans  were  pre-eminentlj  pharisaical  in  their 
opinions,  and  this  was  bat  the  natural  result  of  these  opinions.    If  a 
man  think  his  own  idea  of  church  government  to  be  the  correct  one, 
and  look  upon  it  not  as  a  matter  of  opinion  merely,  but  as  an  article 
of  faith,  an  essential  of  saWation,  so  that  none  are  or  can  be  saved 
beyond  its  pale,  he  cannot  help  numbering  himself  with  the  elect, 
and  condemning  all  other  men  as  heretics.    The  spirit  of  Puritanism 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the   gospel ;   one  of  its 
dogmas,  indeed,  was,  that  the  judicial  laws  of  Moses  are  binding 
upon  Christian  princes,  and  they  ought  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  depart  from  them.    The  letter  kuleth,  but  the  spirit  gi?eth life. 
We  may  be  told  that  if  the  Puritans  were  arrogant,  unreasonable, 
and  Pharisaical,  the  church  was  equally  if  not  more  so.    We  are 
not  about  to  elaborate  a  defence  for  all  the  acts  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth ;  many  of  them  were  a  blemish  to  the  church ;  but,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  the  alarm  was  not  unfounded,  and  coercive 
measures  of  some  kind  were  absolutely  necessary.    There  is  this  to 
be  further  observed :  the  Church  of  England  had  decreed  its  rites 
and  ceremonies ;  the  Puritans  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  were  ministers 
in  tiiat  church  r  they  found  these  things  existing  when  they  resumed 
their  offices,  suspended  during  the  reign  of  Mary ;  and  it  was  as 
plainly  their  duty  to  conform  or  retire  as  it  was  that  of  the  church 
to  see  that  her  decrees  were  obeyed.    It  is  easy  to  say  the  church 
might  have  been  more  tolerant,  and  as  easy  to  reply  that  the 
Puritans  might  have  been  more  reasonable  in  their  oemands,  and 
not  have  mingled  things  which  could  not  be  granted  without  a 
revolution,  with  matters  of  minor  importance.    Toleration  was  not 
understood  or  expected  by  either  party.    Supremacy  was  the  aim 
of  the  one,  preservation  the  object  of  the  other.    In  tracing  the 
history  of  the  Puritans  through  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles,  we 
meet  with  the  same  unwise   and  unreasonable  demands.    They 
expected  old  institutions  to  give  way  to  them  in  their  schemes,  but 
could  not  at  the  same  time  extend  the  least  concession  to  others. 
There  was  such  a  principle  of  exclusiveness  in  the  identification  of 
itself  with  the  dealings  of  Providence,  that  it  was  impossible  it  could 
act  beneficially  on  others.    This  principle  is  so  well  described  by 
Macaulay,  one  of  their  staunchest  supporters,  that  our  readers  will 
excuse  the  length  of  the  quotation.   It  is  from  the  Essav  on  Milton. 
"The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a  peculiar 
character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and  eternal 
interests.    Not  content  with  acknowledging  in  general  terms  an 
overruling  Providence,  they  habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the 
will  of  the  great  Being  for  whose  power  nothing  was  too  vast,  for 
whose  inspection  nothing  was  too  minute.    To  know  Him,  to  serve 
Htm,  to  enjoy  Him,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  existence. 
They  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremonious  homage  which  other 
sects  substituted  for  the  pure  worship  of  the  soul.    Instead  of 
oatching  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Deity  through  an  obscuring 
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Teil,  they  aspired  to  sate  full  on  His  intolerable  brightnees,  and  to 
•oommune  with  Him  face  to  face.  Hence  originated  their  contempt 
fop  terrestrial  distinctions.  The  difference  between  the  greslest 
and  the  meanest  of  mankind  seemed  to  vanish  when  compared  with 
the  boundless  interval  which  separated  the  whole  race  from  Him 
on  whom  their  own  eyes  were  constantly  fixed.  They  recognisad 
no  title  to  superiority  but  His  favour,  and,  confident  of  that  favour, 
they  despisea  all  the  accomplishments  and  all  the  dignities  of  the 
world.  If  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  phUoeophen 
and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God.  If  their 
names  were  not  found  in  the  registers  of  heralds,  they  were  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Life.  If  their  steps  were  not  accompanied  by  a 
splendid  train  of  menials,  legions  of  ministering  angels  had  cha^ 
over  them.  Their  palaces  were  houses  not  made  with  handa,  their 
diadems  crowns  of  glory  which  should  never  fade  away.  On  the 
rich  and  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they  looked  dfown 
with  contempt :  for  they  esteemed  themselves  ricu  in  a  more  pre- 
cious treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  language ;  nobles  by 
the  ri^ht  of  an  earlier  creation,  and  priests  by  the  imposition  of  a 
mightier  hand.  The  very  meanest  of  them  wis  a  being  to  whose 
fiftte  a  mysterious  and  terrible  importance  belonged,  on  whose 
slightest  action  the  spirits  of  light  and  darkness  looked  on  with 
anxious  interest ;  who  had  been  destined,  before  heaven  and  earth 
were  created,  to  enjoy  a  felicity  which  should  continue  when  beaven 
and  earth  should  nave  passed  away.  Events  which  short-sighted 
politicians  had  ascribed  to  earthly  causss  had  been  ordained  on 
his  account.  For  his  sake  empires  had  risen,  and  flourished,  and 
decayed.  For  his  sake  the  Almighty  had  proclaimed  His  will  by 
the  pen  of  the  evangelist  and  the  harp  of  the  prophet.  He  had  been 
wrested  by  no  common  deliverer  from  the  grasp  of  no  common 
foe.  He  had  been  ransomed  by  the  sweat  of  no  common  agony,  by 
the  blood  of  no  earthly  sacrifice.  It  was  for  him  that  the  sun  had 
been  darkened,  that  tne  rooks  had  been  rent,  that  the  dead  had 
risen,  that  all  Nature  had  shuddered  at  the  suffering  of  her  erpoing 
God." 

The  greater  part  of  this  careed  is  theologically  correct,  send  woM 
be  heartily  responded  to  by  any  sincere  Christian  of  the  piesent 
day.  The  only  evil  is  its  exclusiveness ;  while  saying,  "  It  was  for 
me,*'  the  Puritan  forgot  that  it  was  for  others  also.  As  thejr  con- 
eidered  themselves  peculiarly  favoured  of  God,  so  they  considered 
it  their  duty  neither  to  act,  think,  nor  dress  as  other  men ;  they 
were  to  be  separate,  and  to  come  out  of  the  ungodly  city. 

We  notice  next  the  period  of  the  Civil  War ;  and  here  we  may  bs 
met  with  the  objection  that  to  the  Puritans  we  owe  those  privileges 
which  were  wrested  from  Charles,  and  which  at  the  present  tuse 
form  the  pride  and  boast  of  Englishmen,  and  the  bulwark  of  their 
liberty.  That  the  royal  prerogative  and  constitutional  rights  were 
more  clearly  defined,  while  the  boundaries  of  publie  fteedom  were 
extended,  during  the  reign  of  Charles,  we  do  not  deny ;  bat  that 
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tiiiB  is  owing  to  the  Puritans  we  cannot  admit.  Indeed,  it  is  hard 
to  trace  who  were  Puritans  at  this  time.  Few,  certainly,  for  the 
same  reasons  as  their  fathers — ^few  agreeing  with  them  in  doctrine. 
The  country  party — to  whose  moderate  but  determined  opposition 
we  owe  the  Petition  of  Bi^ht,  the  abolition  of  tonua^e  and 
poundage,  and  various  other  salutary  measures — were  not,  geaerally 
speaking,  Puritans ;  they  used  these  latter  as  their  tools,  whicu 
■erred  to  show  the  king  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  were  his  sworn 
enemies,  should  he  be  cUsindined  to  respond  to  the  demand s  of  his 
firiends.  They  were  more  of  a  political  than  a  religious  body  at 
tlus  time ;  violently  opposed  to  monarchy,  and  thirsting  for  anarchy 
sad  republicanism.  Men  of  all  denominations  of  dissent,  but 
eapeciaJiy  Independents  and  Presbyterians,  passed  at  this  time  under 
tlie  name  of  Puritans.  They  were  contending  among  themselves 
for  the  mastery,  and  were  friends  neither  to  order  nor  civil  and 
religion^  liberty.  The  day  of  victory  came — presbyterianism  was 
tnumphant.  Then  the  wheel  went  round ;  the  Independents  were 
ai  the  top ;  episcopacy  and  monarchy  were  abolished ;  civQ  liberty 
was  cmsned,  and  a  military  despotism  succeeded.  Then  followed 
republicanism  and  autocracy.  Upon  the  excesses  committed  by 
each  party  as  its  turn  for  supremacy  came,  we  have  no  desire  to 
dwell ;  we  willingly  turn  over  these  black  pages  of  our  national 
history,  and  ask  any  one  to  show  us  the  beneficial  effects  of  Puritan*- 
imi  at  this  time.  V  ery  little  more  remains  to  be  said  of  English 
Fiiritanism.  The  last  euiounter  it  had  with  the  State  resulted  in 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662 ;  and  as  the  policy  of  this  meaevre 
has  already  been  Ailly  discussed  in  this  Magazine  (vol.  xrii.),  we  need 
not  enlarge  upon  it  here. 

•  But  Pnritanism  had  established  another  home.  On  the  shores  <^ 
the  New  World  their  church  was  founded  and  their  polity  estab- 
lished. Thither  we  must  follow  than.  They  went  on  pretty  well 
for  a  few  years,  though  their  manners  were  austere  and  their  lawa 
severe.  No  toleration  was  allowed,  and  this  determination  was 
oome  to  by  free  choioe.  Every  rigorous  enactment  of  the  English 
church  against  which  they  had  murmured  was  revived  here  with 
doable  foree.  Attendance  at  public  worship  was  compulsory  ;  and 
the  first  who  objected,  Soger  Williams,  was  cruelly  persecuted  and 
expelled.  Wheelwright,  AspinwaU,  and  Ann  Hutchinson  met  with 
aaimilar  fate.  Quakers  were  whipped,  maimed,  and  imprifioned; 
andt  as  in  the  case  of  Sobinson,  Stevens,  and  Marv  Dyer,  all  who 
retmiied  after  being  exiled  were  executed.  Soon,  however,  all  real 
piety  disappeared ;  and  twenty  years  after  their  erection,  Boston 
and  Plymouth  were  no  godtier  than  their  namesakes  in  the  mother 
country.  Heresy  rapidly  increased,  and  it  is  the  boast  of  Sociiiiaoa 
that  there  are  more  of  their  sect  to  be  found  now  in  the  city  of 
Boston  than  in  the  whole  of  Grreat  Britain.  Whatever  a  mMi^ 
religioiis  opinicms  were,  we  are  tdld  he  would  be  sure  to  meet  wilih 
tiiem  in  Bfiode  Island. 
Besides   religious  perseoatien,  other   equally,  sanguinary  and 
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atrocious  deeds  were  committed  in  its  name.  We  allude  to  the 
treacherous  massacre  of  the  Indians  by  Standish,  and  the  move 
revolting  attack  upon,  and  massacre  of,  the  Pe^uod  Indians  by 
Mason.  When  the  wigwam  was  near,  the  Indians  were  asleep 
and  unarmed.  The  assault  began;  bat  that  being  too  slow  a 
process  for  these  fanatics,  the  huts  were  fired ;  and  six  hundred — 
men,  women  and  children,  the  whole  of  the  encampment— periabad 
by  fire  or  sword  in  less  than  one  hour,  with  a  loss  to  the  assailants 
of  two  men.  Beinforcements  arriying,  they  made  their  way  to 
other  encampments,  hunted  the  Indians  down  in  their  hiding-plaoes 
till  there  remained  **  neither  man  nor  woman,  warrior  nor  child,  of 
the  Pequod  race.  A  nation  had  disappeared  from  the  family  of 
man." 

Of  all  characters  the  reli^ous  fanatic  is  decidedly  the  worst,  and 
exerts  the  most  pernicious  mfluence  upon  his  neighbours.  Entrust 
a  party  of  religious  fanatics  with  power,  and  the  result  is  lawful  to 
contemplate.  So  it  was  with  the  Puritans.  "  A  dark,  fanatiesl 
spirit  or  reyenge  took  possession  of  them,  not  as  in  other  men  by  first 
expelling  every  religious  and  every  humane  consideration,  but,  what 
was  infinitely  more  terrible,  by  calling  to  its  aid  every  stimulant, 
every  motive,  that  religion,  jaundiced  and  perverted,  could  supply.** 
Here  all  was  deliberately  calm,  all  was  sanctioned  by  religioD. 
The  fast  was  kept,  the  sabbath  was  observed  on  their  march ;  the 
staff  of  office,  as  a  sacred  ensign,  was  consecrated  by  one  Christian 
minister,  while  another  attenaed  upon  the  marching  soldiers,  and 
cheered  them  in  their  murderous  designs  with  his  presence  and 
prayers.  Piety  was  supposed  not  to  abhor,  but  to  exult  in  the 
exploit.  It  is  now  the  tercentenary  of  Puritanism.  It  has  during 
this  period  flowed  in  a  narrow  channel  which  is  everywhere  discern- 
ible. It  has  left  its  indelible  brand  upon  one  of  the  blackest  pages 
of  our  history.  It  has  exerted  great  influence  upon  a  great  bMy 
of  people.  It  is  the  little  leaven  which  leaveneth  the  whole  lump. 
That  it  should  not  have  done  some  little  good  in  this  time  is  almost 
impossible ;  but  the  good  has  not  counterbalanced  the  evil,— in  other 
words,  the  result  has  not  been  beneficial. 

The  history  of  England  seems  to  be  made  up  of  action  and  re» 
action,  in  the  course  of  which  various  elements  of  pro^^resa  have 
been  evolved.  The  reaction  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the 
pressure  put  upon  it.  It  u  certain  that  England  as  a  nation  wooid 
never  have  become  so  immoral  and  so  cowardly  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  if  the  austerities  and  sanctimonious  pretensioiis  of 
the  Puritans  had  not  made  men  loathe  the  very  name  of  religioD. 
Puritanism  had  strained  the  bow  too  tight,  and  accordingly  it  was 
mada  a  suUeot  of  scorn  and  ridicule. 

In  the  New  World  Puritanism  has  left  its  impress  upon  the 
American  people,  and  more  especially  in  the  New  England  States, 
the  home  of  the  nilgrim  fathers.  As  the  old  Puritans  thoogfat 
themselves  especially  favoured  of  heaven,  so  the  American  bouCi 
he  is  destined  to  be  ike  lord  of  creatioiL    Only  he  counts  upon  lus 
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own  right  baud,  and  not  upon  heaven  for  aid.  He  is  like  them* 
intolerant  to  others,  and  will  not  brook  the  least  contradiction  in 
his  opinions.  He  is  determined  to  secure  his  own  interests,  or  what 
be  oonsiders  as  snob,  no  matter  bow  others  may  be  oppressed 
thereby.  Hie  leaven  of  Puritanism  may  be  traced  in  thepresent 
unhappy  strife  in  America.  It  is  notorious  that  the  I^ew  ifngland 
States  are  those  which  have  reaped  the  greatest  profit  from  their 
Southem  neighbours,  and  been  foremost  in  oppressing  them ;  and 
that  they  are  loudest  in  their  demands  that  the  Union  be  restored 
at  any  sacrifice. 

To  conclude,  then,  we  assert,  and  believe  we  have  advanced  enough 
to  prove,  that  Puritanism  has  not  and  cannot  be  beneficial,  because 
it  springs  from  a  restless,  discontented,  arrogant,  intolerant,  self- 
righteous,  and  fanatical  spirit.  S.  S. 


3otml  (Srnturms* 


OFGHT  HOESE-EACING  TO  BE  DISCOTJEAGEDP 

▲FFIBHATTVS  ABTICLB. — I. 

Much  evil  exists  in  all  our  national  sports,  but  it  is  generally 
counterbalanced  by  their  good  effects.  In  horse-racing  this  redeem- 
ing quality  is  not  found  in  such  a  degree,  indeed,  as  to  preclude 
tilie  evil  from  predominating.  This  assertion  may  on  first  thoughts 
be  considerea  false,  from  the  condemnatory  consequences  which 
most  neoessarily  follow.  Truth  is  often  sweeping,  but  we  should 
never  on  this  account  hesitate  in  our  inquiries  or  decisions.  Man 
ifl  an  imitative  creature,  and  so  fully  is  this  characteristic  developed 
in  him,  that  it  oilen  assumes  aathority,  and  guides  him  to  deeds 
and  places  which  reason  would  never  sanction.  The  example  of 
o^en  procures  converts,  but  it  has  no  weight  in  forming  correct 
opinions.  The  tendency  and  the  evils  which  horse-racing  produces 
are  of  such  a  flagrant  kind,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  benefits 
are  so  few,  that  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  one  of  the  great  dis- 
graces of  the  age,  and  on  every  suitable  opportunity  state  our 
opinioo,  and  the  reasons  we  have  for  holding  such  a  view  of  it.  In 
faot»  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  only  good  that  results  from  this 
national  sport  is  that  it  produces  swifter  horses,— we  do  not  say 
better  liorses,  for  we  maintain  it  does  not  and  cannot.  For  thougn 
swiftness  is  an  excellent  point  in  horses,  and  the  one  above  all 
others  necessary  in  racers,  in  these  times  of  railways  and  tele- 
graphs* it  is  not  the  first  requisite  in  ordinary  horses.  But  this  is 
beside  tlie  question,  for  horse- racing  does  not  tend  to  produce 
•wiftnesa  in  any  other  kind  than  its  own.    The  racer  is  of  a  breed 
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separate  and  diBtmet,-^a8  mncli  eo  as  the  cow  is  in  comparison  with 
the  buffalo.  It  is  an  animal  adapted  in  shape  and  strength  for  the 
ends  to  which  it  is  put.  Tall,  thin,  greyhonnd-like,  with  strength 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  endure  the  exertion  which  a  stmggle  m  a 
few  minutes  necessitates,  it  is  unfit  for  other  purposes  for  wiiidi 
ordinary  horses  are  employed.  Its  excellences,  it  may  be  said,  are 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  useless 
tor  other  ends  than  those  for  which  it  is  bred  and  nourished.  It 
follows,  then,  that  the  good  which  we  were  inclined  to  allow  that 
horse- racing  produced,  is  really  no  good  when  we  consider  tiuit 
it  is  confined  to  horses  which  are  and  can  only  be  employed  in 
ministering  to  the  unhealthy  excitement  and  the  demoraGza^n  of 
man.  We  haye  carefdlly  considered  the  subject  of  horse-racing, 
and  can  find  no  solid  advantage  which  arises,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  practice ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  innume- 
rable objections  and  evils  present  themselves.  On  these  grounds, 
then,  we  think  horse-racing  should  be  discouraged,  and  hope  that 
our  reasons,  when  more  fully  given,  for  holding  such  an  opinion,  will 
be  sufficient  to  induce  others  to  look  upon  such  sport  in  a  similar 
light. 

AmoDg  the  chief  evils  attendant  on  horse-racing  is  the  practice 
of  betting,  or  the  system  of  trading  on  the  ignorance  of  <oUierB,— for 
such  really  is  the  definition  of  betting ;  a  svstem  fertile  of  sharpen 
and  blackguards,  and  one  which  perhaps  of  all  others  tends  most  to 
cultivate  deceit  and  cunaing.  There  is  nothing  honourable  in  the 
practice,  and  in  our  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  most  demoralizing  halnts 
men  can  be  guilty  of.  As  a  rule,  it  finds  no  friends  except  anMmg 
those  who  profit,  or  think  they  profit,  by  it,  and  these  are  the  last 
to  cry  out  against  its  sinfulness,  or  to  feel  the  least  remorse  m 
having  cheated  another  by  means  of  greater  cunning  tiiaa  he 
show^.  For  this  reason,  the  practice  of  betting  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent passes  with  no  greater  condemnation  than  ibaX  it  is  a  hannkss 
but  a  low  amusement.  But  nevertheless  it  is  an  evil,  a  mitigated 
evil,  the  full  consequences  of  which  may  be  seen  when  it  is  cmM 
to  its  greatest  extent — when  the  rich  become  suddenly  poor ;  when 
families  are  deprived  of  the  comforts  of  home,  and  even  die  mens 
of  existence ;  when  men,  from  the  suddenness  and  magnitude  d 
their  loss,  tire  of  life,  and  seek  forgetfulness  of  the  misery  which 
their  own  folly  has  wrought  in  the  expected  oblivion  of  death,  and 
leave  widows  and  orphans  to  mourn  their  loss,  and  suffer  l3ie  dia^raee 
which  the  act  and  its  consequenoes  always  heap  on  the  survivoia. 
But  we  will  examine  betting  in  a  different  light ;  we  will  look  at 
^e  justness  of  such  a  practice,  and  leave  the  dedsion  to  otf 
readers.  We  consider  betting,  as  we  said  before,  a  system  of 
trading  on  the  ignorance  of  otliers,  and  every  eaodid  person,  W9 
think,  will  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  this  opiidon.  The  obM 
of  the  better  is  to  win,  to  gain  money  from  another ;  and  to  eSeet 
this  end  he  never  hesitates  to  accept  the  offer  of  one  less  informed 
or  less  cunning  than  himself*    The  fact  that  a  man  bets  shoiws  that 
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he  has  confidence  in  lus  own  knowledge,  and  that  he  ia  williDff  to 
Becnre  the  money  of  others  on  account  of  this  superiority.  ^Vaat 
jfl  this  but  a  species  of  deceit  P  If  merchants  traded  in  our  ign^ 
nunce  of  the  value  of  their  articles,  should  we  have  any  faith  in  Saiir 
word  or  respect  for  their  character  P  Surely  not.  Between  such  a 
tradesman  and  an  habitual  better,  a  better  that  lives  and  depends 
on  his  trade,  a  comparison  by  no  means  ridiculous  may  be  drawn. 
The  essential  of  such  a  character  is  deceit.  What  are  our  feelingB 
ior  much,  a  manP  Are  they  not  contempt  and  distrust  P  And  if 
betting,  as  we  have  shown  and  as  is  universally  allowed,  produces 
these  vices,  deceit  and  cunning,  it  must  be  a  practice  most  demo- 
ndizing,  and  therefore  deserving  of  our  severest  censure.  Since, 
(ihen,  horse-racing  encourages — we  might  Bay  necessitates — betting* 
a  vice,  as  is  shown,  of  the  darkest  hue  and  the  most  pernicious  con«- 
aeqoences,  it  follows  that  horse-racing  itself  partakes  of  a  similar 
chsraoter,  and  merits  equal  condemnation  with  betting  itself. 

Besides  the  harm  that  stands  at  the  door  of  horse-racing,  that  of 
indooing  men  to  bet,  it  afibrds  almost  unequal  facilities  to  the 
"roughs"  and  the  wicked  for  carrying  on  their  trade  o£  stealing  and 
licentiousness.  It  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  sources  for  these 
wretches,  and  consequently  tends,  to  a  considerable  degree,  towards 
maintaining  and  producing  such  characters.  If  these  and  similar 
sapports  and  encouragements  for  wickedness  were  prevented,  a 
gieat  check  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  put  on  crimes  of  all  kinds,  and 
many  creatures  that  exist  by  reason  of  these  hotbeds  of  sin  would 
forego  their  mode  of  life,  and  seek  other  means  of  support, — if  not 
innocent  and  laudable,  certainly  less  base.  And  who  could  estimate 
the  importance  of  such  a  movement  ?  If  temptation  and  enoourage- 
aient  to  acts  of  dishonesty  and  licentiousness  were  removed  from 
the  sphere  of  those  who  are  the  most  subject  to  their  influence,  and 
the  necessity  of  following  more  honourable  trades  stared  them  in 
the  face,  the  happy  efiect  would  be  beyond  our  power  of  calculation. 
That  races  do  attract  the  offscourings  of  our  streets,  and  that 
th^  do  afford  innumerable  opportunities  for  these  rascals  to 
cany  on  their  lawless  businesses,  no  one  that  has  ever  frequented  a 
xacecoorse  will  hesitate  to  allow.  Even  if  races  only  attracted  such 
ereatures  and  offered  them  no  support,  the  effect  of  bringing  toge- 
ther crowds  of  the  vulgar  and  illiterate  is  most  pernicious,  both 
morally  and  inteUeotuaUy.  The  force  of  example  is  extraordinary. 
Its  power  has  always  been  acknowledged  and  its  infiuence  ever 
dreaded.  And  in  such  instances  its  power  is  exerted  to  its  full ;  and 
though  it  be  but  for  short  duration,  its  effects  are  awfully  mani- 
fest at  the  time,  and  often  traceable  through  the  whole  course  of 
men*a  lives.  Men,  and  especially  such  men  as  comprise  the  lower 
oidersp  whose  education  is  meagre,  and  whose  morality  is  not 
founded  on  the  firmest  rock,  that  "  of  Ages,"  are  more  subject  to 
the  infinence  of  evil  example,  and  more  prone  to  fall  than  rise. 
What  evil,  then,  is  produced  by  these  concourses  of  the  rabble 
when  oae  has  the  evu  example  of  another  to  entice  him  to  further 
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and  deeper  sins,  and  the  countenance  of  many  to  cloak  what  per* 
haps,  away  from  such  inflnences,  his  conscience  would  be  too  Iceea 
to  allow  him  to  commit !  We  are  all,  even  the  basest,  sensitiye  to 
shame,  and  often  look  within  ourselves,  and,  findiniB^  there  mueh 
that  is  wrong,  think  others  better  than  we  are  ourselves.  But  in 
the  mobs  that  are  found  on  racecourses  the  basest  part  of  its  mem* 
bers  exhibits  itself,  so  that  it  appears  to  every  one  that  others  are 
worse  than  himself;  hence  it  follows  that  one  of  the  best  preserva- 
tives  ai^ainst  acting  wickedly  or  foolishly  loses  its  power  entirely 
with  these  people,  and  they  are  left  to  the  powerful  influence  of 
sin  without  the  usual  restramt  with  which  men  are  endued. 

But  the  evil  effects  of  races  are  not  confined  to  the  lower  clsssea, 
dieir  influences  are  more  or  less  alike  on  every  grade.  It  ia  weU 
known  that  these  and  similar  sports  afford  an  almost  unconquerable 
attraction  to  men  who  can  ill  spare  the  time  and  expense  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  "  out.  The  consequence  is  that  their 
business  is  neglected,  debts  are  incurred,  to  pay  which  Hiey  have 
often  to  forego  even  the  very  necessities  of  life,  and,  besides,  habits  of 
idleness  and  pleasure-seeking  are  formed  or  strengthened,  which  sadly 
militate  against  the  comforts  and  prosperity  of  a  home.  It  must 
not  be  understood  that  we  are  ignoring  the  importance  and  neees- 
sity  of  recreation  for  those  whose  days  are  spent  in  narrow  streets 
and  close  rooms.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  strain  to  which  these 
are  subject,  and  equally  sensible  of  the  benefit  which  occasional 
relaxation  produces,  mentally  as  well  as  physically.  In  disoonn- 
tenancing  races  we  do  not  discountenance  recreation.  We  heartily 
commend  those  philanthropical  agitators  for  early  closing  and 
"  shorter  hours,"  and  should  rejoice  to  see  every  means  within  the 
bounds  of  innocency  adopted  to  amuse  and  attract  away  from  their 
homes  all  who  are  thus  taxed  and  confined.  But  horse-racing,  from 
the  evils  which  have  been  shown  to  be  associated  with  it,  cannot 
come  under  the  category  of  innocent  relaxations.  Many  are  the 
amusements,  harmless,  healthy,  and  refining,  which  might  occupy 
the  leisure  hours  of  the  tradesman,  and  attract  him  f^m  the  dusty 
town  and  close  room  in  which  his  business  place:*  t  im. 

Another  evil  which  horse-racing  helps  to  pruduc'e  is  satisfaction 
with  ourselves,  our  virtue  and  intellectual  culture,  by  collecting 
numbers  of  people  from  those  classes  which  are  notorious  for  their 
lack  of  both,  and  affording  the  opportunity  of  an  extensive  observa- 
tion of  man ;  and  as  this  observation  is  confined  almost  wholly  to 
the  dark  side  of  men's  characters,  people  are  apt  to  form  a  poor  and 
erroneous  notion  of  human  nature,  and  to  depart  with  the  impres- 
sion that  man  is  far  from  the  perfect  being  which  a  more  favonraUe 
observation  may  have  induced  them  to  sunpose.  Contentment,  we 
hold,  is  a  lamentable  feature  in  one's  character.  It  is  a  i^reat 
stumblingblock  to  our  own  advancement  and  culture.  Discontent, 
dissatisfaction,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  improvements.  It  is  to  this 
that  we  owe  whatever  exertions  we  may  make  in  our  own  behalf. 
It  is  to  this  that  we  must  ascribe  whatever  has  been  aehxered  m 
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tbe  arts  and  scienoes.  It  is  a  flame  that  feeda  instead  of  ooiisuinixig» 
and  produces  the  greatest  good  when  it  burns  the  clearest.  How 
powerful  a  cause,  then,  of  aeeping  people  stationary,  and  effecting 
their  demoralization,  is  ^^this  national  sport  of  ours  I  How  much 
individual  harm  does  it  produce  in  those  who,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  wrong  impression  or  human  nature  which  it  indirectly  gave, 
might  have  spent  a  portion  of  their  time  in  self-culture  and  intel- 
lectual improvement!  1 1  is  the  duty  of  all,  especially  such  as  desire 
the  improvement  of  their  own  characters,  to  refrain  from  beholding 
or  associating  with  the  ignorant  and  vulgar,  and  to  mix  with  the 
wise  and  great.  Our  minds,  like  water,  seek  their  level ;  and  as 
sure  as  night  follows  day,  so  sure  is  a  man  to  become  like  his  asso- 
eiatea.  '*  JBirds  of  a  feather  flock  together"  is  a  true  proverb,  and 
not  less  expressive  than  it  is  true.  One  of  the  reasons,  then,  for 
onr  thinking  that  horse-racmg  should  be  discouraged  is,  that  it  pre- 
sents the  dftfk  side  of  human  nature  to  our  view,  and  induces  us  to 
form  a  low  estimate  of  mankind,  and  consequently  contributes  in  a 
considerable  degree  towards  rendering  us  contented, — a  spirit  which 
ia  generally  found  with  ignorance,  and  which  certainly  prevents  any 
great  improvement  in  knowledge  or  jposition. 

In  adoition  to  the  many  evils  which  horse-racing  produces,  and 
some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  above,  it  seems  to  us  that  tibe 
excitement  which  it  causes  ia  another  evil  of  no  small  consequences. 
We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  anatomv  of  man  to 
demonstrate  with  the  clearness  of  a  Brodie  the  tendency  to  un- 
healthiness  of  such  excitement,  but  from  experience  and  some  little 
knowledge  of  the  care  which  is  exercised  to  keep  those  who  are 
training  nrom  everything  that  may  tend  to  move  the  passions,  we 
cannot  out  think  that  horse-racing  is  very  pernicious  even  in  this 
way.  That  sudden  and  violent  excitement  is  hurtful  to  one's  health 
ana  peace  of  mind  will  readily  be  acknowledged.  This  acknow- 
ledgment shows,  therefore,  that  the  eflects  of  horse-racing  on  the 
heuth  of  the  spectators  are  of  a  pernicious  natnre. 

Some  little  objection  may  be  urged  against  the  sport  on  the 
{rrounds  of  cruelty  to  animals.  The  fact  that  horses  are  trained  and 
in  perfect  condition  does  not  invalidate  this  objectiou.  Training 
may  enable  horses,  as  it  does  men,  to  perform  prodigious  feats,  and 
to  endure  the  greatest  exertion,  but  it  certainly  does  not  make 
them  insensible  to  the  violent  torture  with  which  they  are  afflicted 
at  the  aome  of  the  strugale.  Violent  exertion  may  be  to  them,  as  it 
ia  to  the  boxer  or  peaestrian,  a  pleaaurable  expression  of  their 
powers ;  but  when  they  are  urged  beyond  these  with  spur,  whip, 
and  other  cruelties,  surely  there  is  some  unwarranted,  we  may  say 
useless,  pain  inflicted,  and  some  reason  for  our  objection  to  racing 
on  the  grounds  of  cruelty  to  the  horses. 

These  objections  may  seem  trivial  to  our  opponents  and  those 
who  are  somewhat  biassed  to  the  contrary  opinion,  but  on  reflection 
they  will  find  that  the  objections  are  by  no  means  unimportant.  Is 
it  a  trifling  matter  for  a  man. to  be  reduced perhiq»Lfrom  affluence 
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to  beggarjP  la  it  a  trifling  matter  for  a  wife  and  children  to  be 
deprived  of  the  rery  means  of  existence,  and  perhaps  to  be  left 
without  a  head  to  look  up  to  for  guidance  and  support?  1^  it  a 
trifling  matter  for  the  peace  and  comforts  of  home  to  be  disturbed 
and  destroyed?  Is  it  a  trifling  matter  for  the  vidous  to  be  en* 
couraged,  and  the  morals  of  the  young  polluted  ?  Is  it  a  trifling 
matter  for  thousands  to  ha?e  their  faith  in  the  goodness  of  humaa 
nature  shaken,  and  to  be  exposed  to  the  powerful  influences  €i 
ignorance,  vulgarity,  and  sin  ?  Surely  not.  These  are  the  effeols 
of  horse-racing,  and  the  supporters  of  it  cannot  free  themselreB 
from  its  consequences.  If,  tnen,  so  many  and  so  great  evils  attend 
this  national  and  international  sport — and  that  they  do  we  feel  the 
more  confident  from  some  little  knowledge  of  horse-racing  and  &»• 
quent  observation  of  its  sad  efleots, — it  behoves  us  to  discourage  i1^ 
and  to  assist  in  potting  down  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  tibe  agOi 
and  one  most  fertile  in  its  evil  consequences.  Elfistigos. 

VBOATIVB  ABTICLX.— I. 

Sfobt  is  a  necessity  of  human  nature,  an  absolute  want  for  man. 
We  cannot  "  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever."  The  animal  spirits,  and 
the  love  of  ftin,  excitement,  and  change,  must  get  outlet.  The 
restless  heart  will  not  keep  in  the  close  bondage  of  slavish  morality ; 
it  will  rebel.  This  revolt  from  the  penurious  kilt-joy  of  modem 
codes  of  morals  is  quite  a  natural  outburst  of  the  very  activity  and 
life  our  Creator  has  endowed  us  with.  We  were  not  made  only  to 
attend  debating  societies,  lectures,  sermons,  small  religious  tea* 
parties,  select  concerts  imder  clerical  patronage,  to  read  even  such 
capital  magazines  as  this  very  BriHsh  Controversialist ,  and  to  pump 
up  our  spirits  always  to  the  height  of  nobility  so  often  advocated  in 
the  leading  papers  it  contains.  .That  is  good,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
good.  Nobility  and  high-pressure  improvement  is  ri^ht,  but  jollity 
must  have  its  hour.  Even  Milton,  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost/'  uid 
Puritan  as  he  was,  felt  this,  and  had  the  hpnesty  to  acknowledge  it 
too,  and  that  right  outspokenly  :— 

"  But  come,  tbon  goddeos  f«ir  and  free, 
In  heaven  yclept  Eaphrosjne, 
And  bj  men  heart-easing  Mirth.    •    . 
Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youtbfal  jollity. 
Qaips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles. 
Nods  and  beoks  and  wreathed  smiles;    • 
Sport  that  wrinkled  care  derides, 
Aiid  Laughter  holdiag  both  his  sides.   •    •  • 
And  if  i  give  thee  honour  due, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
To  live  with  Liberty  and  thee. 
In  unreprov^d  pleasures  £ree." 

The  kwfiilness  of  sport  mi^ht,  one  would  think,  ahnoet  be  tafcM 
for  gnmted  in  a  worldl  like  thiSi  wheie  bmq  has  the  power,  tturagh 
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oiow-a-dayg  seldom  the  chance,  of  **  illimitable  laughter ;"  but  there 
has  grown  up  a  race,  far  wiser  in  their  own  esteem  than  the  Creator, 
whoM  creed  makes  laughter  sinful  sport,  an  unnameable  iniquity, 
and  all  the  pleasures  of  life  snares  of  Satan.  Such  men  would 
spread  sackcloth  over  the  gorgeous  midnight  sky,  that  men  might 
be  kept  from  feeding  their  admiration  on  its  beauties  and  glones, 
the  oiyine  mathematics  it  exhibits,  and  would  cast  a  robe  of 
fimereal  gloom  over  the  glad  earth,  bursting  into  loveliness  and  joy 
at  every  pore  of  its  surface,  and  make  the  universe  one  universe  of 
drab,  xhey  would  still  the  music  of  the  warbling  "  free  com- 
moners of  heaven,"  and  teach  the  very  lambkins  to  give  over  skip- 
ping and  gambolling,  that  they  might  "  learn  to  be  decent."  This 
infatuated  bigotry  pronoimces,  in  the  name  of  religion,  "  woe,  woe» 
nimtterable  woe"  against  poor  human  nature  and  all  its  workings 
and  doings,  unless  it  degenerate  into  the  dreadful  dulness  of 
Bethel  twang  and  sniggering  self-righteousness,  which  ther  call 
regeneration.  From  how  many  wretched  prodigals  and  publicans 
do  these  people  stand  apart,  saying,  with  unctuous  relish,  "  God,  I 
thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are/'  giving  their  modem 
enumeration,  which  includes  *'the  men  of  the  turf!'  We  are  not 
going  to  defend  all  that  goes  on  "  on  the  turf,"  or  among  turfites, 
any  more  than  the  adherents  of  a  particular  section  of  the  Christian 
-rhurch  would  (or  could)  all  that  goes  on  in  church,  chapel,  meetiog- 
house,  tabernacle,  or  at  love-feast  throughout  all  the  sects  and 
sectiona  of  the  Great  Assembly ;  but  a  few  words  ma;^  be  said  in 
£KW<mr  of  horse-racing,  even  under  the  aw^  risk  of  being — as  has 
"been  done  of  old  time  with  those  who  ran  against  the  current  of  the 
Phariiees — **  numbered  with  the  transgressors." 

Horse-racing,  like  the  other  possible  feats  of  strength,  agility,  and 
culture  which  man  can  bring  the  lower  creation  to  perform,  affords 
a  striking  and  wonderful  lesson  on  the  power  and  influence  of  cul- 
ture over  every  form  of  life.  The  race-horse  is  a  product  of  well- 
exercised  human  skill  and  care, — a  skill  and  care  which  it  wotdd  be 
a  good  thin^  for  the  world  if  the  churches  would  take  a  pattern 
fiK>m»  and  give  a  little  of  to  the  children  who  are  unschooled,  and 
eren  to  those  who  are  getting  the  small  smattering  which  is  now 
called  education.  To  see  the  rich  vigour,  the  glossy  sleekness,  the 
pride  of  port,  the  gleam  of  eye,  the  state  of  step,  the  consciousness 
of  mettle,  the  life  quivering  to  the  full,  even  to  the  hair  upon  the 
hide  of  a  well-trained  runner,  is  to  see  a  living  lesson  on  the  effects 
of  attention,  training,  love,  sedulousness,  and  constant  care, — a 
&ing  reproof  of  the  temporal  disregard  of  sanitation,  education, 
and  culture,  which  men  show  towards  the  poor  in  this  land.  For 
there  is  not  a  single  human  creature  at  Ascot,  Epsom,  or  the 
Derby,  so  lost  and  degraded  but  that  if  a  similar  interesting  eare 
were  taken  in  his  brining  up  as  is  done  with  the  race-horse, 
would  yield  results  far  richer,  and  far  more  glorious  to  the  reli- 
giooistv  who  undertook  aad  executed  the  labour  of  love.  Horse- 
rmwog,  then»  teaelieft  by  eoaaapla  the  benefits  of  culture,  and  gives 
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to  man  a  kind  of  hint  of  the  strange  capacities  that  lie  hid  in  the 
creation  aronnd  ns,  if  man  wonld  only  diligently  seek  them  out. 
As  mach  as  man,  trained  in  body  and  taught  in  goal,  oatatripi  in 
valne  the  pariah  of  outcast  poyerty,  so  does  the  race-hors^— 

**  Excel  a  oommoD  one 

In  ahape,  in  ooloor,  pace  aod  bone; 
Ronod-boofed,  shon-joioted,  fetlocks  ahag  and  long, 

Broad  breast,  fall  eye,  small  bead,  and  nostrils  wide^ 
Hieh  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  pacing  strong, 

Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide.** 

But  not  only  in  these  palpable  "  seen  and  known"  signs  does  it 
show  that  training  has  been  effective.  In  its  actions  and  in  its 
achievements  also,  it  proves  that  time,  labour,  love»  good  food,  and 
carefulness  do  not  fail  of  gaining  their  reward  in  succeaa  in  the 
production  of  its  object,-^a  good,  swift,  sure,  mettlesome,  senaitLve, 
ambitious  creature,  aa  any  one  may  notice  when  at  a  raceconne, 
after  that  each  steed  is  brought  '*  up  to  the  soratoh,*'  while — 

**  To  bid  the  wind  abase  he  now  prepares. 
And  whether  be  ran  or  fij  tbej  know  not  whelbtr, 
For  throagh  bis  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  sings, 
Fanning  t^e  haiim  which  wave  like  feathered  wiogs." 

There  are  more  lessons  to  be  got  from  "the  brutes  that  perish** 
than  **  men  take  notice  of,"  and  this  is  one. 

Horse-racing  is  in  itself  only  a  competition  in  the  art  of  horse 
rearing  aod  training,  and,  apart  from  its  adjuncts,  does  not  differ  in 
essence  at  all  from  any  show  of  agricultural  produce,  stook,  or  im- 
plements, from  any  volunteer  review,  irom  any  universitr  or  other 
examination.  It  is  comparative  trial  of  steed  or  rider.  That  there 
have  aecamulated  round  it  in  the  course  of  ages  heaps  of  abuses 
may  well  be  granted;  but  just  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
abuses  nourished  near  it  ana  around  it  is  the  native  healthiness  of 
the  amusement  proved ;  for  had  there  not  been  an  inborn  worth  in 
itself,  the  neighbouring  weeds  would  have  "  sprung  up  and  choked 
it,"  as  they  were  nearly  doing  in  a  far  higher  sphere  prior  to  the 
Sieformation.  Yet  men  did  not  propose  the  annihiLition  of  the 
church  as  the  only  possible  reform.  The  reformers  kept  deariy 
defined  in  their  mind  the  difference  between  the  evils  attacked  to  a 
church  and  those  results  that  sprina  firom  a  church ;  and  now  we 
want  the  critics  of  horse- racing  to  be  equally  just,  and  to  diseoss 
"  horse-racing"  in  itself,  and  not  in  its  accidents  and  concomitants; 
for  this  is  a  magazine  devoted  not  only  to  full,  free,  but  also  Jkir 
discuHsion ;  and  to  talk  about  what  occurs  about  horse-racing  is  not 
to  talk  about  it. 

It  is  very  easy  to  make  out  a  case  if  one  goes  on — 

**  Appljisg  this  to  thaty  and  to  to  so  ;* 

but  the  distinct  question  before  us  is,  *'  Ought  hone^raemg  to  bo 
discouraged  P"    Tiiis  is  quite  different  from  the  questions,  **  0«|(fat 
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Witing,  theft,  riotous  mirth,  fast  life,  or  Boy  of  the  other  real  or 
lapposed  appendages  to  "  a  day  at  the  Derby"  to  be  diaoooraged? 
We  say  at  once,  Let  all  vice  be  discoura^^ed,  but  do  not  rank  that 
amoDK  the  vices  which  is  only  taken  occasion  of  by  the  yices  an  their  4 
opportunity.  To  any  and  every  sort  of  "  assembling  of  ourselves 
together"  there  may  be  fastened  the  adjuncts  of  vice,— as  any  one 
may  see  by  passing  either  way  along  the  Strand,  when  Exeter  Hall 
hat  been  filled,  let  the  purpose  be  the  holiest  and  best.  There 
piekpockets  operate,  and  temptresses  attempt  to  bring  within  their 
coils.  But  is  Exeter  Hall  to  be  voted  a  nuisance,  and  abolished, 
because  Korahs  and  Jezebels  haunt  its  precincts,  and  sometimes 
ply  their  profession  within  itP  Horse-racing,  pure  and  simple,  is 
not  a  whit  different  froni  a  show  of  fat  pigs,  an  exhibition  of  poultry, 
a  fioralgallery,  an  exhibition  of  paintings,  a  review,  an  examina- 
doB.  They  are  each  and  all  competitions,  and  were  the  betting 
BTOund  horse-racing  abolished,  they  might  easily  be  transferred— 
«B  in  some  cases  they  have  been— to  these  other  forma  of  exciting 
human  interest  and  collecting  crowds. 

It  is  sometimes  made  a  charge  against  horse-racing,  that  betting 
men  are  exposed  to  uncertainties  in  their  gains ;  but  so  are  all  spe* 
eolators,  and  most  merchants.  Sometimes  people,  in  discoursing 
against  horse-racing,  will  count  up  a  long  list  of  suicides  resulting 
from  betting.  Do  these  same  persons  reckon  against  religion  the 
mnxkj  victims  it  demands  annually  to  glut  the  lunatic  hospitals  and 
suicide  graves?  But  with  these  things  this  question  has  really 
nothing  to  do.  These  may  be  arguments  against  betting,  or  anything 
else,  but  they  arc  not  arguments  against  horse-racing.  The  very 
purest  and  most  innocent — not  amusement  only,  but  art,  in  the 
world,  if  all  the  possible  accessory  evils  attending  on  it  were  to  be 
counted  up  and  charged  to  its  account,  would  become  indefensible. 

Ab  it  seems  to  us,  horse-racing  is  no  more  chargeable  with  the 
criminalities  and  vices  that  grow  round  it  than  the  vices  of  great 
towns  are  to  be  counted  against  the  cathedrals  and  churches  which 
stud  them ;  they,  like  weeds,  grow  wherever  they  can ;  and  that 
they  cannot  grow  where  no  fit  soil  for  them  is,  is  no  argument  at 
all  for  the  abolition  of  all  soil.  "  They  make  a  desert,  and  they 
call  it"  innocence !  but  that  is  neither  reform  nor  improvement. 

Horse-racing  affords  an  outlet  for  the  superfluous  nnimal  vitality 
of  men.  They  require  some  means  of  throwing  off  their  super- 
abondant  vigour  of  oeing.  They  absolutely  want  some  unfettering 
from  the  iron  rule  of  custom.  To  get  out  for  the  Derbv  supplies 
just  aa  much  of  this  taking  the  pressure  of  civilization  off  aa  many 
men  need,  and  it  fits  them  up  for  again  undergoing  the  splendid 
miaery  of  daily  existence  under  trade's  demands. 

Horae-racing  unites  in  the  interest  of  a  single  absorbing  pursuit 
for  the  time  the  clown  and  the  count,  the  prince  and  the  peasant, 
and  brings  their  sympathies  into  play  actively  together.  The  black- 
ly may  take  his  opportunity  on  this  occasion,  but  if  he  did  not  get 
it  there  he  would  probably  get  it  elsewhere.    The  love  for  animated 
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imflne,  with  whrah  all  hearts  at  a  raeeoonxM  glow  alike,  haa  a  sood 
tendeney  in  iteelf,  and  is  only  one  more  instanee  of  the  troth  of  the 
poet's  saying — 

''A  fillow-IMiiig  mskes  vs  wondraos  kmd." 

Accidents,  as  the  logicians  call  them, — accessories,  as  they  might 
be  called, — are  either  separable  or  inseparable.  Betting  may  accom- 
pany or  even  result  from  horse-racing,  but  it  need  neither  be  an 
xnTariable  accompaniment  nor  nnivers^  resnlt.  Betting  is  totally 
distinct  from  horse-racing.  Theft  may  be  practised  at  tiiie  grand 
stand,  or  round  the  circuit  of  the  course,  but  unless  it  can  be 
pfroved  that  theft  invariably  occurs  there>  and  never  elsewhere,  it  is 
unjust  to  charge  the  criminality  of  mobs  upon  the  crowds  who  moat 
do  congregate  round  a  race.  Other  temptations,  of  a  characler  lass 
easUy  named  or  spoken  of,  are  to  be  found,  beside  raoe-stands ;  but 
they  are  unfortunately  to  be  found  far  otherwheres.  These  are, 
therefore,  clearly  separable  accidents,  and  do  not  enter  into  the 
real  question,  wnich  is  strictly  horse-racing.  The  fact  ia,  that  a 
supercilious  sanctimoniousness  has  handed  over  for  the  devil's  use 
all  the  best  of  mankind's  amusements,  and  then  visits  the  effecta  of 
its  own  treachery  with  reprobation  and  vituperation.  So  it  has  been 
with  concerts,  yOlage  dances,  games  of  aunost  all  kinds,  theatres, 
&e.,  even  with  many  classes  of  books.  So  it  has  been  with  boise- 
racing.  Traitorous  concessions  to  Satan  have  surrounded  it  with 
sin,  thought  not  necessarily  sinful  in  itself. 

One  by  one  the  sports  of  men  are  being  withdrawn  from  than, 
and  amusement  is  chased  into  obscurity.  This  is  a  false  aystenu 
Openness  and  thoroughness  are  the  Englishman's  boast.  1^  mew 
him  up  in  a  nook  is  to  make  him  feel  disgraced,  and  the  next  leault 
ia  generally  to  make  him  actually  descend  to  tJiat  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  spumed.  Let  us  purify  our  public  amusements  in 
the  field,  the  village  green,  and  the  racecourse,  as  we  have  purified 
public  manners  at  public  dinners,  by  raising  the  tone  of  morality  ia 
their  frequenters ;  but  do  not  let  us  put  the  ban  of  society  and 
religion  upon  every  means  by  which  men  seek  to  mix  a  gay  thread 
with  the  settled  pattern  or  their  lives.  We  anticipate  a  warn 
discussion  on  this  subject,  and  we  hope  that  some  literary  pen 
may  take  up  this  question  and  set  it  in  its  true  light ;  especially 
let  us  avoid  the  despotism  of  discouragements,  the  tyranny  of  the 
would-be  governors  of  all  men's  lives  "  oy  their  own  limited  chalk* 
line."  Blaib  Athou 
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THE  PBINCIPLE  01'  ASSOCIATIOJST. 

NATtTBB  nniteB  oreatures  into  eompanies  for  rarioas  pnrpoaef. 
Hie  beaatB  of  die  fields  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  congregate.  Ohly 
those  of  the  same  species  assemble  together,  and  act  in  nnison  for 
the  aoeomplishment  of  the  same  objects.  They  congregate  for 
protection  or  attack,  purposes  which  they  could  not  reaBze  in  their 
mdividaal  capacity  or  condition.  This  instinct  is  necessary  for 
their  preservation  from  extinction  by  other  tribes  and  species. 

This  associative  instinct  infiaences  mankind,  and  finds  its  develop^ 
ment  in  civilized  as  well  as  in  sarage  life.  Biirbaroas  nations 
aasemble  for  worship,  in  connoils  of  war,  and  in  armies  for  going 
fortii  to  fight.  Civiuzed  nations  also  associate  for  those  purposes. 
Man  coold  not  exist  in  civilized  life  without  associating  with  his 
fellow-man.  He  could  not  obtain  food,  clothing,  or  habitation,  nor 
sny  of  the  necessities  of  Hfe,  in  an  isolated  condition.  Man  could 
not  exist  in  a  barbarous  land,  either,  without  association,  for  the 
very  lawlessness  of  the  savages  with  whom  he  would  be  surrounded 
would  deprive  him  of  all  he  might  obtain  for  subsistence  and 
comfort  by  the  chase  or  his  own  industry.  Unless  under  most 
peoaHar  circumstances,  soi  Alexander  Selkirk  or  a  Eobinson  Crusoe 
are  only  the  mere  creations  of  the  imagination.  That  men  have 
existed  in  these  anomalous  eireumstances  and  positions  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt ;  but  to  suppose  that  a  man,  gifted  with  the  ordinary 
social  faculties  which  nearly  all  possess,  could  be  happy  in  solitude 
is  more  than  can  be  believed.  Tbe  oomplete  dormancy  of  the  social 
fiumlties  of  any  man  would  leave  him  m  a  hopeless  position,  com- 
Uned  with  utter  discontentment.  Union  is  a  necessity,  and  conse- 
quently men  unite  into  nations,  churches,  societies,  and  into  clubs, 
companies,  and  unions. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  consider  some  of  the  advantages 
of  union. 

1st.  Man,  when  associated  with  his  fellow-man^  is  stimulated  to 
practical  thought  and  action. 

To  obtain  accurate,  extensive,  and  practical  knowledge,  we  must 
mix  with  others ;  this  is  as  necessary  to  nourish  our  minds  as  food 
and  air  to  nourish  our  bodies.  It  is  by  contact  with  other  minds 
that  we  feel  our  inferiority,  and  are  stimulated  to  advancement. 
The  mind  of  that  man  stagnates  who  does  not  unite  with  others, 
whilst  his  knowledge  and  actions  are  likely  to  be  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  circle.  The  action  of  mind  upon  mind  is  powerful.  Being 
anrrounded  by  various  degrees  and  kinds  of  talent,  and  diverse 
elements  of  character,  we  are  likely  to  be  stirred  up  to  uadfnl 
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thought,  and  induced  to  prompt  action.  This  process  of  msensible 
yet  potential  edocation  goes  on  between  mind  and  mind  wheneTer 
united  together  in  associations ;  whilst  the  very  modes  of  thought, 
speech,  and  action  are  often  imperceptibly  caught  from  and 
transferred  to  each  other. 

2nd.  Association  is  an  important  element  of  progress.  This  natu- 
rally results  from  the  fact  of  its  stimulating  efficacy.  TVhat  great 
undertaking  could  or  would  have  been  accomplished,  if  man  had 
only  acted  in  his  indiridual  capacity  P  A  great  deal  might  have 
been  done,  I  admit,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished,  by 
individual  effort,  without  any  direct  aid  from  a  man's  feuows ;  but, 
compared  with  the  great  results  man  in  aggregations  has  achieved* 
these  sink  into  comparative  insignificance.  Where  would  have  been 
our  railways,  our  telegraphs,  and  many  of  our  benevolent  institu- 
tions, churches,  and  schools,  if  men  had  not  associated  together  for 
their  formation?  Where  would  have  been  the  refinement  of 
manners,  the  courtesy  of  behaviour,  the  grace  and  the  beauty  of 

§ood  society,  without  the  attritive  influence  of  the  differing  indivi- 
uals  of  our  race  P  But  for  this  important  principle,  these  vast 
undertakings,  these  institutions,  and  tfais  politeness  and  refinement 
would  never  have  been  developed.  Surely,  in  a  concentration  of 
wisdom  and  power,  progress  must  be  much  greater  than  one  man 
could  gain,  when  men  of  the  most  contrary  opinions  and  feelings 
on  other  subjects,  may  and  do  unite  for  one  common  purpose,  and 
by  the  transcendent  power  of  that  object  lose  their  other  animooities, 
and  blend  their  efforts  to  attain  one  common  aim. 
3rd.  We  have  generally  more  wisdom  in  an  association  of  men. 

"O^Do  seicnoe  oiil7'%in  one  jrenins  fit, 
60  TMt  is  aH,  so  nknow  hnoian  wit." 

This  principle  applies  to  man  when  formed  into  unions.  It  is  by 
far  the  nest  to  have  only  one'obj^ect  in  view  in  all  companies  of  men, 
imd  for  it  to  be  comprised  only  of  those  who  have  that  object  in 
view ;  and  also,  if  possible,  to  combine  unity  of  means  with  unity  of 
purpose.  Thus  greater  unanimity  and  power  will  be  the  result,  and 
they  will  become  more  interested  in  that  object,  and  have  more 
knowledge  and  wisdom  regarding  it.  One  will  possess  to  a  greater 
extent  the  power  of  speech  to  express  the  counsel  and  wish  of 
Imnself  to  the  rest ;  another  will  exercise  more  prudence  in  direct- 
ing ;  another  will  have  more  firmness  of  purpose,  so  that  he  wLU 
inspire  those  who  are  weak  in  will-power  «ith  unwonted  strength; 
ana  thus  one  will  supply  what  another  lacks^  so  that  by  variety  of 
talent  an  aggregate  result  of  windom  will  be  realized,  which  will 
be  much  more  likely  to  succeed  than  could  be  the  endowment  of  one 
man. 

4th.  Associated  man  possesses  an  increase  of  ptncer. 

**  Union  isjstrength,**  and  strength  it  ha«  shown  itself  to  be ;  for 
by  union  ^hj^  mountain  has  been  levelled  or  bored  through,  the 
river  has  b^'  apsivned  by  the  mighty  arch,  the  roaring  waroa  of 
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ocean  hare  been  ploughed  by  the  kee]  of  oommeroe,  and  the  produeta 
of  almoBt  oTeiT  country  have  become  the  very  necessities  of  life 
with  many,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  life  of  all.  And  those  strone:er, 
becanse  moral  obstacles,  the  prejudice,  the  bigotry,  and  the  foolish 
fears  of  ignorance,  hare  been  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  that  which 
has  ofteu  been  called  impossible  has  actually  been  realized  by  man 
unitedly.  When  he  associates,  he  does  that  which  man  indiyiduidly 
never  dreams  of  attempting,  and  the  obstacles  which  one  could 
never  overcome,  and  the  difficulties  which  one  never  could  defy, 
and  the  temptations  to  give  up  which  one  would  be  sure  to  quail 
under,  man,  when  he  co-operates,  finds  to  diminish  in  importance, 
or  dwindle  into  trifling  insignificance. 

6  th.  Associated  man  gives  and  gets  mteouragement  When  he 
works  alone,  the  strongest  minded  man  soon  becomes  discouraged 
amid  difficulties  and  obstacles.  True,  he  mav  never  give  up,  but 
he  must  and  will  feel  discouraged  at  times  in  tne  prosecution  of  the 
great  objects  he  may  have  in  view.  But  when  he  associates  with 
others  he  obtains  their  sympathy,  and  is  nerved  to  undertake  his 
duties  with  fresh  and  double  ardour.  The  discouragements  one 
may  throw  in  the  way  are  laughed  at  by  the  rest,  who  may  have 
learnt  "  to  labour  and  to  wait."  Like  mariners  returning  from  a 
long  vojrage,  the  first  who  sees  the  lights  of  the  city  calls  his 
comrades  around  him  to  behold  them  too;  and  as  they  gather 
together  to  view  the  prospect  of  arriving  soon  at  home,  they 
encourage  each  other.  So,  when  we  unite  together  for  the  sup* 
pression  of  evil,  or  the  advancement  of  good,  we  encourage  each 
other  with  the  prospect  of  success,  and  feel  far  more  energy  and 
confidence  than  if  we  worked  atone. 

6th.  Associative  man  often  works  entkusiasHeally, 

It  has  been  said,  end  said  truly,  that  enthusiasm  is  necessary  to 
success  in  all  great  undertakings.  The  power  of  numbers  stimulates 
enthusiasm.  The  imagination  of  one  or  two  will  quicken,  by  its 
glow,  the  matter-of-fact  feetini;s  of  the  most  phlegmatic,  and  the 
object  they  have  in  view  will  be  painted  in  the  brightest  possible 
ookmrs,  and  thus  all  will  see  it  more  vividly,  and  strive  for  it  more 
earnestly.  Enthusiasm  buoys  up  poor,  desponding,  but  ambitious 
man,  and  preserves  him  from  smking  in  the  ocean  of  despair ; 
although  tne  waves  and  billows  of  difficulties  and  dangers  may 
surround  him.  Enthusiasm  throws  nimbleness  into  the  foot  and 
gives  alacrity  to  the  intellect.  Enthusiasm  is  the  spring  of  effort, 
and  often  the  harbinger  of  success ;  and  in  no  circumstances,  and 
on  no  occasion,  is  enthusiasm  more  easily  kindled  than  in  the 
associative  assemblies  of  mankind. 

By  the  power  of  association  England  has  arisen  to  a  much  more 
elevated  and  eminent  position  than  she  would  otherwise  have 
attained.  Bv  the  power  of  union  she  has  reclaimed  the  vicious 
from  the  pain  of  crime  and  folly,  she  has  given  a  stimulus  to  virtue 
and  grace,  and  an  encouragement  to  intellectual  efibrt;  she  has 
poured  oil  and  wine  into  the  wounds  of  the  sick  and  the  distressed ; 
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ake  has  extracted  the  sting  from  the  poverty  of  her  people»  and 
■pa^esd  the  gospel  in.  many  and  many  a  dark  and  onoe  sm-degndsd 
spot. 

Among  these  unions  we  may  refer  to  Mutual  ImproTemeot 
Societies,  wluch  are  now  so  common  in  this  country,  and  which  Uiii 
serial  is  intended  to  assist  and  encourage.  Their  object  is  the 
improvement  of  the  mind  and  heart,  and  all  the  adrantages  we 
have  named  as  appertaining  to  associations  in  genesal  will  apply  to 
them.  May  they  spread  fax  sod  wide,  and  duseminate  among  all 
elas«es  a  love  for  the  true,  the  heautaiul,  and  the  good. 

Xtcmyoo/.  J.  W.  A. 

ENGLISH  LITEEATUEE. 

Thottohi!  is  the  richest,  ripest  fruit  of  h§e ;  and  literature  is 
thought  expressed  and  made  risible.  The  real  vocation  of  man 
is  to  think ;  for  thought  guides  action,  and  is  the  very  central  hMurt 
of  progress. 

**  BookB  are  not  BcAdom  talisnuais  and  spelk  * 

aiding  in  "  the  knitting  and  ccmtexture  "  of  circumstances  and  their 
results.    They  contain  the  very  breath  and  balm  of  souls ;  and  in 

this— 

"  Chaogcful  life, 
So  manifold  in  cares,  that  every  day 
Brioga  its  own  harden  with  it," 

it  is  a  blissful  fact  for  those  whose  labours  leave  them  litUe  lekine 
for  personal  thought,  that  there  have  been  men  who  have  left  ia 
books  *'  a  bright  precipitate  of  soul,"  which  has  become  ''  Ui^e  joy 
of  many  generations,  the  cure  of  many  eares,  the  recreator  of 
withering  spirits,  the  comforter  of  the  lonely  and  unfriended,"  and 
a  cordial  of  the  heart  to  men  and  times  far  other  than  their  own. 

Professor  Masson  has  recently  and  most  truly  said,  "  Of  all 
franchises  that  can  be  conferred  on  the  working  man,  the  greatest 
is  the  franchise  of  books.  Teach  a  man  thoroughly'  to  read  uid 
write,  and  he  has  the  means  of  bein^  almost  anythmg  he  chooees 
to  be--intellectuaUy."  Douglas  Jerrohl  once  exclaimed, "  A  blessed 
companion  is  a  book — a  book  that  fitly  chosen  is  the  lifelong  £riaid« 
^e  unfailing  Damon  of  his  loving  Pythias — a  book  that,  at  a  tooeht 
pours  its  h^rt  into  our  own." 

Charles  Eiiight,  the  Nestor  of  the  cheap  press,  in  one  of  his  few 
hot  exquisitely  happy  speeches,  remarks  that  "memozy  dweUs 
upon  the  scenes  in  which  childhood  was  nourished,  and  youth 
walked  fearlessly ;  but  it  especially  dwells  upon  the  enduring  pro- 
ductions of  mind  which  were  treasured  ujp  when,  our  fancies  wen 
vivid  and  our  hopes  ardent  Is  not  this  a  reason,  if  any  were 
needed,  for  asking  young  men  to  familiarise  themselves  with  the 
highest  and  the  purest  things  that  belong  to  the  imagination ;  to 
store  up  the  soundest  things  that  are  to  be  imparted  by  history  and 
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philosopby;  to  seek  the  oompaoionAfaip*  in  a  word^  of  the  beat 
books ?^ 

We  could  enlarge  in  quotation  upon  the  value  of  books  for 
hoon,  but  thia  would  be  to  little  purpose  indeed.  We  might 
select  extracts  from  the  sayings  of  Confucius,  from  the  maxims  of 
Soerates*  the  writings  of  !^oon,  the  sermons  of  Chalmers,  and  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth,  in  attestation  of  the  fact  that  books  are  the 
eoncentrated  essence  of  all  earth's  best  and  brightest  souls ;  but  that 
would  give  little  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  srand  enigma  of  the 
pfesent  day — when  truly  "  of  making  of  books  there  is  no  end»*' 
namely,  "  What  to  read, — ^and  how  to  read  it." 

When  we  turn  the  sad  eyes  of  our  memory  back  upon  the  sheaves 
of  books  which  we  have  read,  wasting  our  hours  in  thoughtless 
oompauy.  we  feel  as  if  the  highest  benefaction  which  could  have 
been  bestowed  upon  our  youth  would  have  been  a  friend  on  whose 
judgment  and  fidelity  we  could  have  relied,  to  inform  us  somewhat 
of  uie  nature,  character,  and  merits  of  those  various  writers  whose 
names  fill  the  catalogues  of  publishers  and  librarians,  aud  seek  an 
entrance  into  the  very  privacy  of  human  hearts  under  the  august 
title  of  authors — increasers  of  thought,  morals,  knowledge,  delight, 
or  holiness, — when  a  book  was  to  us  the  mystery  of  mysteries, 
and  a  poem  was  "  three  times  folded  in  mystery."  We  have  since 
learned  painfully  that  ''all  is  not  gold  that  glitters ;"  that  all 
so-called  authors  are  not  increasers ;  and  that  all  books  are  not  the 
essence  and  the  pith  of  noble  minds  and  nimble  wits. 

Travellers  in  tne  East  tell  us,  that  when  the  ignorant  inhabitants 
of  those  countries  are  asked  about  the  ruins  of  those  stately 
edifices  which  yet  remain  among  them — the  melancholy  monuments 
of  their  former  grandeur  and  long-lost  science,— they  almost  invari- 
ably answer,  **  They  were  built  by  magicians."  The  untaught  mind 
finds  a  vast  gulf  between  its  own  powers  and  those  works  of  com- 
plicated ana  embellished  art,  which  (as  it  is  unable  to  fathom)  it 
umcies  can  only  be  passed  by  supernatural  powers.  Books  are  the 
(so-called)  magical  structures  of  our  age  and  country,  and  the 
uninstructed  too  frequently  imagine  their  writers  to  be  greater 
"Uian,  if  not  specifically  difierent  from,  all  ordinary  men.  The 
troth  is,  all  magic  is  science  in  disguise,  and  genius  is  not  a  single 
and  singular  mental  faculty,  but  is  rather  that  state  of  intel- 
lectual excellence  which  results  from  having  all  the  powers  of 
mind  in  unremitting  exercise,  under  suitable  and  judicious  culli- 
yation. 

To  read  all  books  would  be  an  attempt  as  preposterous  and 
useless  as  to  endeavour  to  filter  the  ocean ;  even  to  read  all  good 
books  would  be  as  impossible  as  to  arrest  all  sunbeams  into  one 
prism.  We  must  be  content  with  far  less.  "  If,"  said  Hobbes,  the 
philosopher  of  Malmesbury — "  if  I  had  read  as  many  books  as  other 
persons,  I  should  probably  have  known  as  little."  Instead,  there- 
lore,  of  always  reading,  foUow  Sheridan's  maxim, — "  Think,  think  on 
0? MEy  subject ;"  and  do  not  be  satisfied  when  you  oan  say,  I  have 
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read  this ;  Wt  press  on  until  yon  can  faithfhily  say,  I  nndersiaiii 
this. 

Beadinff  is  the  earliest  step  in  study.  Each  one  on^ht,  therefbTe» 
to  direct  his  reading  by  the  purpose  held  in  riew  in  his  stodln. 
"  A  few  disciplined  forces  are  more  efScient  than  a  larger  number  of 
nndisciplined  men;"  and  a  few  books,  perused  with  a  consistent 
and  persistent  purpose,  a  predetermined  and  firmly  fbLed  design^ 
are  far  more  yaluable,  for  all  the  uses  of  life  and  all  the  pleasnrea 
of  learning,  than  thousands  of  volumes  run  over  in  a  demihory 
manner,  or  hurried  over  in  the  **  read  and  skip "  fashion  of  ^be 
present  day.  Whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well ;  and 
reading  is  assuredly  one  of  those  duties  which  cannot  really  be 
done  unless  "  done  well.*'  All  knowledge,  according  to  Lord 
Bacon's  classification,  may  be  regarded  as  appealing  to  or  exciting 
one,  or  other,  or  all  of  the  three  grand  energies  of  human  thought 
— ^memory,  ima^nation,  or  reason.  This,  which  may  be  called  the 
subjective  classification  of  knowledge,  agrees  with  the  objective 
division  of  literature  into  history,  poetay,  and  science. 

Facts  are  the  primary  elements  of  knowledge.  To  aaoertsnir 
arrange,  and  remember  these  ought,  therefore,  rightly,  to  occapj 
the  earliest  efibrts  of  a  student's  thoughts.  Memory  lays  up  in  £i» 
archives  the  several  facts  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  Spenser^a 
**  Eumnestes  "  who — 

"  Of  infinite  remembrance  wu; 

And  things  foregone  throngh  many  ages  held, 

Which  he  recorded  as  they  still  did  pass, 

Kor  soflered  them  to  parish  through  long  eld, 

Aa  all  things  else  the  which  this  world  doth  wield; 

But  laid  them  np  in  his  immorlal  serine, 

Where  they  for  ever  Dncormpted  dwelled." 

Our  earliest  reading,  like  our  earliest  thoughts,  should  refer  to 
facts.  History  is  always — and  that,  too,  doubtlessly  for  wise  ends 
— the  most  captivating  reading  for  the  youthful.  It  is  a  record  of 
facts  (to  whatever  these  facts  relate) ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  great 
supply-store  for  thought  and  fancy,  viz.,  poetry  and  science.  He 
who  rightly  reads  the  history  of  nations  and  of  sciences  ia  not 
limited  to  the  little  sphere  in  which  his  own  eyesight  confines  him, 
or  the  brief  span  of  days  to  which  man's  life  extends,  but  widens 
the  circles  of  his  observation  by  the  use  of  a  thousand  eyes,  and 
expands  the  years  of  his  life  into  the  centuries  of  the  past. 

History  is  the  poem  of  Deity,  traced  by  the  finger  of  man  ;  the 
drama  of  Grod,  in  which  all  men  and  women  are  the  players ;  a 
grand,  sad,  co-linked  epic  and  tragedy,  performed  in  the  theatre  of 
experience.  To  be  rightly  read,  we  should  open  its  pages  wi^ 
that  preparedness  of  thought  which—  • 

"  Ponrs  a  sensibtlity  divine 
Along  the  nerve  of  every  fetlhig  1106.* 

"  The  shaping  spirit  of  imagination,"  no  leas  than  the  reteniiTv 
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•memory,  reomres  oultare  and  care.  Imagination  is  the  o|)erant 
power,  of  wnose  workings  poetry  is  the  result.  Trae  poetry  is  the 
most  perfect  ednot  or  product  of  thonght.  In  all  else  man  is  the 
legiatoir  and  recorder ;  in  this  he  is  a  creator.  The  inexorable 
logic  of  causation,  the  firmly  compacted  elements  of  aotoal 
eocperience,  form  the  prime  factors  in  science  and  in  history :  but 
poetry  breathes  its  own  spirit  into  things  ;  forms,  fashions,  and  com- 
Dines  them  all,  at  pleasure,  in  accordance  with  the  mood  or  whim, 
Hhe  purpose  or  passion,  of  the  time  or  state.  In  it  "  sense  perfects 
grace,  and  grace  enlivens  sense."  (roethe,  who  ought  to  "know, 
exclaims,— > 

"  It  is  the  Btream  of  thoaght  that  from  man^s  bosom  spriDgs, 
And  to  his  heart  the  world  back  in  its  wbirliog  brings !" 

Science  is  the  perfected  fruit  of  which,  fact  is  the  seed,  and 
poetry  **  the  bright  consummate  flower.'*  Every  fact  presents  itself 
first  to  the  soul  as  a  mystery ;  but  science  translates  fact  into 
thought,  and  reads  the  page  of  nature  like  a  book  of  leasons 
written  by  the  dirine  finger  of  the  Great  Teacher. 

The  Baconian  classification,  which  we  haye  thus  most  summarily 
defined,  includes  in  its  comprehension  all  possible  writings ;  and 
were  we  to  attempt  to  pursue  into  its  labyrinths  all  the  possible 
bye-paths  into  which  inesc  definitions  would  lead  us,  we  might 
easily  spend  the  next  twenty -four  hours  in  the  mere  enumeration  of 
the  works  of  celebrated  British  authors.  This  is,  of  course,  not  "  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  *'  by  you  or  us.  The  statutes 
at  lai^e — and  very  large  they  are ;  the  legal  decisions — so  notably 
indecisive — of  each  age;  the  scientific  treatises  of  all  time;  the 
parliamentary  reports  of  each  session;  the  statistic  tables  and 
minutes  of  commissioners ;  grammars,  geographies,  arithmetical  and 
mathematio  treatises,  dictionaries,  lexicons,  editions  of  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  "  the  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle  "  of  polemical  and 
preceptorial  theology «  will  therefore  have  no  share,  or  part,  or  lot 
in  our  subsequent  considerations,  unless  when,  **  like  clouds  that 
rake  the  mountain  summits,"  they  are  lit  by  a  higher  glow  and  a 
holier  radiance  than  ordinary. 

Literature,  in  the  use  we  intend  to  make  of  it,  shall  signify 
those  expressions  of  human  thought  in  which  truth  is  combined 
with  goodness  and  illustrated  by  beauty — in  which  taste,  elegance, 
proportion,  fitness,  are  conjoined  to  moral  dignity  and  lofty 
purpose,  as  well  as  expositive  of  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  these 
must  be  all  fused  together  b^  the  glowing  and  glorious  heat  of 
genius,  and  poured  into  the  artistic  moulds  of  the  imagination. 

We  shall  attempt  to  place  before  you,  in  rapid  panorama,  the 
chief  names  upon  the  roll  of  British  authors,  and  in  the  briefest 
possible  characterization  endeavour  to  "  hit  off"  the  uses,  the 
merits  and  defects — often  in  running  paragraphs  and  with  a  free 
dash  of  distinct  colouring— of  the  hiersrchs  or  our  literature. 

In  the  following  "  running  fire  "  of  criticism  we  must  have  *'  a  long 
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lange,"  and  take  ooz  aun  at  a  dwtaaoe  of  600  yean,  not  yaxds. 
The  period  between  1250  and  1400  may  be  regarded  as  the  yaaHi 
of  the  English  lanfcoage  and  literature,  which  sprang  to  its  trae 
minority  and  "  cut  its  wisdom  teeth  "  in  Ghauoer,  1328r-1400.  It 
was  then  English  rongh-hewn;  it  is  now  polished  marble  and 
statuesque.  Three  hundred  and  twelve  years  after  the  Conquflats 
1066,  in  the  city  of  London,  the  culminating  man  of  hia  age  waa 
bom:— - 

^  Chaaoer!  our  Halicon's  fint  fMuitun  straam, 

Our  monuiig  star  of  song,  that  kd  the  way 
To  welcome  the  loog-after  coming  beam 

Of  Spenser's  light,  and  8balupere*a  aonnj  day. 

Old  England's  fathers  lire  in  Chancer's  laj, 
As  if  they  ne'er  had  died;  he  groaped  and  drew 

Their  likeness  with  a  spirit  of  life  so  gay, 
That  still  they  live  and  breathe  in  fancy's  view, 
Fresh  beings,  fraught  with  tmth's  imperishable  hue." 

Of  him  we  need  just  now  say  litUe,  for  his  language  ia  quMiidy 
old-fashioned,  and  few  oan  read  musically  the  somewhat  aeemiii^ 
rugged  lines  in  which  he  utters-* 

"  Enongh,  both  small  and  grete, 
Of  atorial  thing  that  toooheth  gentleness, 
And  eke  morsBty  and  lovettneas." 

Genial  cheerfulness,  joviality,  mir(h,  glee,  and  racy  anecdote ;  keen, 
playful, sharp,  yet  sly  satire;  clear-headedness  andwarm-heartednees 
Dound  and  abound  m  his  poems.  He  is  possessed  of  a  quick  scent 
for  the  ridiculous  and  the  comic,  for  the  arrogances  of  pries tlineas 
and  the  absurdities  of  popular  superstition.  His  graphic  faculty  is 
wonderful.  He  outlines  a  picture  with  almost  a  single  etz(»e. 
Here  is  a  half-length  silhouette  of  a  yeoman : — 

'*  A  nnt  head  had  he,  with  a  brown  Tisage." 

And  this  is  a  bustling  lawyer : — 

"  Nowhere  so  busy  a  man  you  aaw. 
And  yet  he  icemid  husitr  than  ke  wcuJ* 

This  ia  almost  as  good  as  Fielding's  **  Lawyer  Bowling,**  who 
*<  devoutly  wished  he  were  cut  in  twenty  pieces,  he  had  so  mneh  to 
do."  He  speaks  of  ''the  sword  of  winter,  keen  and  et^d;"  aad 
when  the  summer  sun  rises,  he  says — 

**  That  all  the  Orient  langheth  at  the  light" 

He  pictures  the  chief  pain  of  death  sb  being  compelled  to  lie—* 

*'  In  his  coU  grave — alone,  withoaten  company.** 

He  was  not  only  a  poet,  a  courtier,  a  diplomatist,  a  keen-eyed  tu* 
gatherer,  and  a  gay  and  boon  companion  of  all  sorts  of  people ;  he 
was  in  very  truth,  a  man.  Listen  to  the  advice  he  ffftB  to  Ui 
age,  and  you  will  feel  this :— 


**  Go  fiurthy  Kio^,  nile  tWa  bj  sapMnoe; 

BUhop,  b6  able  to  minUtor  doctrine; 
Lord,  to  good  coaoMl  aje  givo  audience; 

Women,  to  cbastitj  ever  iodine; 

Knif^ht,  ]et  thy  deedes  worship  determine; 
Be  rigbteons,  Jadge,  for  saving  of  thy  name; 
Bieh  man,  give  almesse,  lest  je  lose  bless  with  shame  ; 

Age,  be  je  raled  by  good  religion; 
Servants,  be  tme,  and  fear  ye  with  awe ; 

Aad  yn  poor,  fie  on  pretamptioo. 

Disobeyaace  in  youth  is  ntter  destnictioa; 
Bemembnr  all  how  God  hath  set  yon.    Lo! 
And  do  the  part  you  are  ordained  aoto.** 

In  our  litentnre,  Chaucer  is  like  a  snowdrop  on  a  wmier-waated 
Infl ;  he  had  a  few  contemporaries,  it  is  true, — Gower,  Langland, 
Sarbonr,  Ac., — ^but  their  less  lights  all  "  pale  their  inefiTective  fire" 
before  his  glow.  Four  centuries  and  a  half  have  passed  since  a 
gniTO  waa  made  for  him  in  Westminster  Abbey, — Britain's  Pantheon 
of  intelleot.  Yet  the  ereations  of  his  fancy  liye,  and  his  fallow* 
pQgnma  to  "Canterbury"  tell  their  "Tales"  as  they  wend  their 
way  through  landscapes  eyer  green»  and  glistening  in  the  dews  and 
auBshine  cf  eternal  May.  If  the  thoughts  of  man  are  so  immortal, 
he  himaelf  cannot  be  only  the  shadow  on  a  grayestone !  * 

The  dm  of  war  breaks  off  man's  intercourse  with  the  Muses,  and 
we  must  oyerleap  a  period  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  before 
ife  find  an  era  exhibiting  a  literary  continuation  of  the  fame  of 
Chancer. 

Lydffate,  Surrey,  and  Bkelton  are  names  which  indicate  less  the 
frmtftmieBs  than  the  sterility  of  the  subsequent  period  of  literary 
hiatory;  though  the  genius  of  Chaucer,  by  some  curious  trans- 
menXory  process,  seems  to  haye  trayelled  northwards,  and  appears 
to  hsYe  interpenetrated  the  intellect  of  Eling  James  I. ;  the  ablest 
as  well  as  the  noblest  poet  of  his  era.  Blind  Harry ;  Gawin  Douglas 
(tke  Scottish  Chaucer);  Dunbar;  Sir  Dayid  Lyndseye;  after  whose 
death  the  spirit  of  the  Scottish  Muse  slept  a  lon^  sleep,  though 
■ometimes  sinking  snatches  in  its  dreams,  till  reawucened  by  Allan 
iUunaay,  the  Lei^hill  miner^s  eon,  and  Boss,  the  schoolmaster  of 
Loehlee,  of  whom  we  may  say  more  anon.  Though  graye  and 
aerioUB  prose  abounded — to  proye  that  men  of  earnest  heart,  of  keen 
wit»  ana  solid  sense  existed  still, — yet  such  talent  as  assumed  the 
fonn  of  literature  (as  defined  by  us)  was  wanting.  The  great  and 
noble  truths  of  that  time  were  written  by  the  sword  in  the  Wars  of 
the  Soses,  and  in  the  troublous  contestations  of  the  fieformations 
in  Snghmd  and  Bootland.  Sufficient  for  those  days  were  the  eyils 
tiiereof. 

When  Chaucer  wrote,  England,  with  the  glory  of  Oressy  and 
Poictiers  on  its  brow,  was  potent  and  triumphant ;  Scotland  was 
setUed.    But  the  yast  gulf  of  the  reigns  of  tne  fiye  Henrys  (IV., 

*  8ea  BrUuk  Ctmtrwpmmaikt,  "Gaeffrej  Ohaacar,"  Jaa^  I860. 
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v.,  yi.,yiL,yni.)  of  England;  of  the  five  JameMS  (I.,  II.,IIL, 
IV.,  y.)  of  Scotland ;  of  Edirard  VI. ;  of  the  bloody  Mary,  of 
Enffland ;  and  of  the  hapless  Mary  of  Scotland,  require  to  pan 
or  be  before  we  arrive  at  the  ja^rand  and  golden  days  of  good  Queen 
Bess,  or  the  serious  and  trying  times  of  the  rule  of  the  B<egeat 
Moray.  In  England  peace  and  social  order  were  oooe  moce 
attained,  and  the  fecund  plenitude  of  England's  literature  became 
the  astonishment  of  the  world. 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  was  distinguished  beyond  perhaps  any  other 
in  history  for  the  number  and  the  talents  of  its  g^reat  men.  Nmther 
the  ages  of  Pericles  nor  Augustus,  of  Leo  X.  nor  of  Louis  XIV^ 
can  at  all  come  into  compartaon  with  it.  For  in  the  short  period 
of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  between  the  middle  of  her  reign  and  the 
Hestoration,  we  find  the  names  of  men  whom  Fame  has  eternised 
on  her  scroll,  and  who  by  their  words  and  acts  are  not  the  bene* 
factors  only,  but  the  boast  and  glory  of  their  native  country  and  of 
the  human  race.  Statesmen,  warriors,  divines,  scholars*  phikMO* 
phers,  and  poets, — Baleigh,  Drake,  Burleigh,  Coke,  Hooker,  Taylor^ 
Cudworth,  Napier  of  Murchiston,  Shakspere,  Spenser,  Sidney, 
Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Chapman,  Marlowe,  Dekkar, 
Webster,  Heywood,  Middleton,  Bowley,  Massinger,  Baoon,  and 
Hobbes  maybe  named  among  a  thousand  who  TOre  the  sterling 
stamp  of  genius, — a  bold,  vigorous,  independent  race  of  thinkers, 
whose  strength,  energy,  vivacity,  and  grand  outbursting  creative- 
ness  and  originality  were  distinctly  unparalleled  and  almost  incre> 
dible,  did  not  the  then  recently  introauced  art  of  printing  auppi^ 
us  with  abundant — ^yet,  alas !  too  few— evidences  of  there  havuff 
been  "  giants  in  those  days."  This  was  the  most  prolific  ana 
brilliant  period  of  British  literature.  Thought,  imagination,  and 
eloquence  combined  to  dazzle  and  flash  forth  in  one  full  blace  of 
intellectual  light.  The  various  forms  which  literature  assumes,  the 
freedom  and  energy  with  which  the  mind  expatiates  over  the  £tf- 
stretching  regions  of  speculation  and  invention ;  and  the  ease  and 
beau^  with  which  quidcening  influences  of  modern  ages  are  ecm* 
joiuea  with  all  that  is  fairest  and  best  in  the  irregular,  atately, 
fitful,  and  illustrious  past,  form  in  "  the  mind's  eye  a  piotora  to 
which  no  justice  can  be  done  in  one  brief  article. 

The  nation  had  passed  through  one  of  those  grand  cydea  of  progiess 
which  sweep  along  the  ages,  and  give  a  living  reality  to  the  Ukblea  of 
the  metem^ychosis,  in  which,  when  the  energies  of  a  period  are 
exhausted,  it  lies  down  in  slumber  and  awakes  to  newness  of  life. 
By  this  time  the  noble  and  important  work  begun  by  Wioklifie 
in  the  age  of  Chaucer  had  been  completed ;  the  effete  philoaophy 
of  the  scnolastics  had  committed  suicide,  and  a  fresh  and  vigoroas 
flulosophy  was  inaugurated  by  Baoon.  A  new  world  had  not  obIt 
risen  On  men's  dreams,  bat  had  gladdened  their  eager  eyes.  Britin 
eommerce  had  gone  forth  on  its  conouering  mission  over  all  waves 
and  into  every  kingdom  of  the  world.  The  navy  of  Britain  then 
rode  triumpbiantly  on  the  much*wrinkled  surface  of  the  old  ocean; 
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new Tintages  of  thought  were  brought  to  maturity  and  ruddj 
ripeneM,  and  a  grander  epoch  was  being  enfttinchised.  The 
terrible  fervour  of  Bucoessfui  war,  combined  with  the  refinement, 
nllantiy,  and  splendour  of  a  female  court;  the  bounding  and 
Sastio  energy  felt  in  every  limb  on  release  from  the  prison-house  of 
Popery ;  the  animation  of  disooverf ,  and  the  power  of  flashing  the 
li^at  of  a  great  thought  at  once  mto  many  minds  by  the  living 
mimicry  of  the  stage»  or  the  silent  monitorialism  of  the  press,  gave 
2est  and  pungency  to  every  exertion  of  mind.  The  age  is  a  marvel 
and  a  prodigy,  exhibiting  a  brilliant  off-hand  extemporaneousness 
and  majesty  of  thinking,  doing,  and  being;  a  rough,  cheerful, 
natural  robustiousness,  the  very  thought  of  which  awes,  perplexes, 
and  almost  intoxicates. 

He  who  inaugurated  this  century  of  literary  exertion  was  a 
"dreamer  of  dreams,"  who,  looking  over  the  barren  waste  which 
intervened  between  his  predecessor  Chaucer  and  himself,  was  able 
truthfully  to  assert  that  he  was  "  the  shepherd  boy" — 

"*  Who  after  THjrxu^s  lay  finit  sang.** 

Well  indeed  might  Southey  call  him  "  Master,"  and  say, — 

"  Sweet  Speoier — owmtest  bard'— yet  not  more  sweet 
Than  pore  was  he ;  and  not  more  pare  than  wise  ; 
High  priest  of  all  the  Maees*  mysteries." 

The  "  Faerie  Queen"  is  (though  incomplete)  one  of  the  longest 
single  |)oems  in  any  language,  and  is  very  nearly  the  best.  Its 
antnor  is  the  prince  of  allegorists,  the  most  luxurious  of  all  our 
minstrels,  embued  and  suffused  with  the  spirit  of  beauty,  and  with 
tbe  ethereal  harmonies  of  verse.  To  understand  Spenser,  study 
G.  L.  i^raik's  abstract  of  his  poems ;  to  feel  him,  read  the  mystic 
ntiagic  of  Christopher  North's  critique  on  him ;  but  to  appreciate 
him  fully,  peruse  his  own  fresh  fancies,  which,  like  Una, — 

**  Blake  a  sunshine  in  a  shady  place; 
Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  soch  hea?enly  grace  I" 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  intense  literary  characteristics  of  the 
two  greatest  geniuses  of  this  age  should  have  so  thrown  into  shade 
the  events  of  their  lives,  that  of  them  we  know  nothing,  except  so 
much  as  serves  to  tantalize  our  curiosity  P  Spenser  and  Shakspere, 
like  Homer,  have  left  the  world  few  traces  of  their  personal  being 
save  the  divine  essence  of  thought  their  natures  yielded.  Shak- 
spere possessed  the  two  great  and  certain  passports  to  immortality 
—genius  and  modesty.  He  was  not  the  Sir  Oracle  of  a  club,  and 
now  he  is  the  oracle  of  the  world. 

'*  He  was  not  for  a  day,  but  for  all  time.** 

The  traditions  which  float  round  this  mysterious  being  are  an 
almost  clueless  maze.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  an  American 
ladjr  (the  late  Miss  Bacon),  wiUling  to  keep  up  the  renown  of  that 
nation  which  flogs  creation,  engaged  herself  in  annihilating  him, 
tad  shattering  the  object  of  the  world*s  idolatry, — 


<*  lis  an  hypotbesis  that's  aH  her  own, 
Tbat  he  whom  Shakspera  ««  were  wont  to  call 
Was  really,  trnly,  nobody  at  all." 

How  shall  we  wander,  O  Aron,'  along^  thy  banks,  consecrated  fa 
our  memory  by  the  ashes  of  Wicklifie  and  the  xmmoTed  bones  of 
Shakspere,  when  the  genius  of  Stratford  no  longer  leads  pilgrim 
feet  beside  thy  waters,  to  pace  the  chancel  where  the  peerless 
ni3rriad-minded  Shakspere  was  supposed  to  lie  P  Can  it  be  all  a  lie  P 
And  is  great  Shakspere  but  "  a  mockery  of  the  brain,  a  false 
creation  P  We  dare  not  think,  we  cannot  feel,  that  even  to  gire 
(as  she  proposes)  the  dramas  of  the  mighty  shade  to  Bacon  ana  Sir 
Widter  Baleigh  would  at  all  compensate  us  for  the  woeful  (Us- 
enchantment  history  would  suffer  by  the  abstraction  of  the 
reality  of  the  records  of  that  great,  grand  soul,  who  bore  hia 
honours  aU  so  meekly  round  him.*  We  had  better,  then,  ceaae 
to  speculate  upon  the  life  of  him  who,  by  this  hypothesis,  had  no 
life,  and,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  had  **  no  speculation  iix  hiv 
ejes."  Or  dare  we  yenture  to  be  so  ungallant  as  to  think  that,  in 
this  respect.  Miss  Bacon  did  not  at  all  reaemhb  that  apparitton  P 
We  cannot  so  give  up  the  world  and  Spenser's  "  pleasant  Willy 9" 
Ben  Jonson's  "  gentile  Shakspere,"  and  Heywood'f 


"  Helliflaons  Shakepere,  whoe^  enchantbg  qnill 
Commandeth  mirth  (ht  poeeton," 

So  we  belieye  he  lived — ^he  lives.  All  that  is  grand  in  hamaajiy, 
lovelv  in  the  female  mind,  noble  in  oharaGter»  gloriooa  in  patriolua^ 
worsnipful  in  *'  true  nobility,"  illustrious  in  morals,  geneffoii8»  80od» 

Eure,  sage,  and  beautifdl  in  being,  he  knew  and  felt.  He  eoDmre^ 
ends  at  one  glance  the  whole  soo]^  and  fulness  of  a  sabjeet»  uSbb 
a  rich,  many-sided,  sunny  soul,  with  a  clear^witted,  nimble,  and 
forgetive  intellect,  who  is,  as  Ben  Jonson  says, — 

"  A  god  o*er  kinge." 

Whether  we  think  upon  the  ethereal  beauty  of  ''The  Tempest," 
or  "The  Midsummer  19'ight's  Dream,*'  or  recollect  the  glad 
luzuriousness  of  "Anthony  and  Cleopatra,"  the  strict  historic 
keeping  in  "  Coriolanus,"  tne  stoic  virtue  and  heroism,  as  well  as 
the  calm,  statesmanly  wisdom  shown  in  "  Julius  CsDsar,"  the  pride, 
passion,  energy,  ana  maddening  pathos  of  "  King  Lear,"  the  ab- 
sorbing, Italiui-ripe  and  all-subduing  love  in  "  Bomeo  and  Juliet,* 
the  temble  jealousy,  the  confiding  gentleness,  and  the  ranooxona 
enyy  exhibited  in  "Othello,"  the  murderous  ambition  of  '*Mac* 
betn,"  the  airy  jocosity  and  deep- dimpling  laughter  of  "  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  or  the  solemn,  shadowing,  grave,  and  aadly 
serious  philosophy  of  "  Hamlet,"— we  oannot  but  perceive  thafc  k» 
who  wrote  them  had  sounded  humaa  nature  through  aU  its 

*  See  NeiPi  **  Shakspere  :  a  CriUca)  Biognphj,"  and 
April,  1864,  <m  **  Shakspere  Gontrovenies." 


and  perfectly  comprehended  the  many-pidsed  heart  that  throbs  in 
man.  ^  Let  us,  therefore,  use  his  rich  legacy  for  the  nourishment  of 
our  minds,  but  believe  nevertheless  that  within  the  lapping  lapse  of 
Avon's  waters  he  lies  "  in  dusty  death,"  and  that  (as  onrs  will) 
*'h]B  little  life,  no  unsubstantial  pageant,  is  rounded  by  a  sleep." 

The  firiend  of  Spenser  and  brouer-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Pern- 
Inoke.  one  of  Shakspere's  patrons — Sir  Philip  Sidney, — ma^  be  men- 
tianed  aa  one  whose  life  was  a  romance  more  poeticaJ  than  his  poetry, 
and  as  noble  as  his  prose.  Though  he  is  cold  and  metaphysical,  there 
la  a  ripe,  rich,  luscious  flavour  in  his  verses,  although  written  in  the 
tonnoil  of  camps,  courts,  revels,  loves,  and  wars.  Sir  E.  B.  Ly  tton 
apostrophizes  him  as — 

"  AreadiAH  Sidnej!  nazseliDg  of  the  Hum, 

Flower  of  fair  cbiyalry,  whose  bloom  was  fed 
With  daintiest  Castalj's  most  silver  dews, 

Alas!  how  soon  thy  amaranth  leaves  were  shed! 
Born  what  the  Ansoniao  minstrel  dreamed  to  be, 
Time's  knightlj  epic  passed  from  earth  with  thee." 

Daniel's  Muse  is  in  general  a  dreary  flat,— poetry  made  to  order. 
"Well  indeed  might  he  grievingly  say^* 

**  Years  hare  done  this  wrong. 
To  make  me  write  too  maoh  and  lire  too  long." 

Bobert  Southwell  was  a  Jesuit,  who  composed  some  sweet,  plain* 
tive,  gloomy,  yet  exquisitely  poetical  scraps ;  Michael  Drayton's 
alyle  ia  fluent  and  versatile,  though  verbose ;  Fairfax  translated 
TuMO  into  brave,  expressive  Englisn ;  Sir  John  Harrington  gave  a 
TViaion  of  "  Ariosto,  and  wrote  several  striking  epigrams ;  a  few 
pleasing  moralities  dropped  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
and  Sir  John  Davies  philosophized  in  charming  and  pliable  rhyme, 
eogently  reasoned,  yet  ingeniously  adorned  hj  fancy.  The  satires 
offiall  are  olassica),  thougn  abrupt  and  energetic,  hiursh  and  obeoure. 
Mariton  is  stronger  in  invective,  and  less  musical ;  Dr.  John  Donne 
is  more  meUphysical,  fuU  of  far-fetched  fancies,  but  more  harmo- 
niona  in  bis  numbers.    Francis  Bacon— 

**  For  the  stndioas  shade 
Kind  nature  formed— deep,  oomprehenaive,  dear, 
Exacts  and  elegant;  in  one  rich  sonl 
Plato  the  Stagyrite,  and  Tnllj  joined,— 
The  great  deliTerer  he!  who  from  the  gloom 
Of  doiatercd  monks  and  Jargo»-teaohing  fools 
Led  forth  the  tnie  philoaophy.** 

Hia  al^le  is  brief,  compact,  heavjr  with  thought,  foil  of  leanung, 
aoaintly  proverbisl,  intensely  practical,  piquant,  and  ingenious.  Of 
nia  philoaophv  it  were  vmn  to  attempt  an  abstract  here  imd  now ;  but 
Haeanlay 's  ja^lowing  page,  or  John  Stuart  Mill'smore  serioiia  but  move 
aooorate  eatmuiite,  will  furnish  all  needful  information  on  that  points 

(lb  he  eoiUinued.) 
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Sausehold  Names,  and  Saw  they  Became  so,    London :  J.  F.  Shaw. 

Thib  is  a  packet  of  six  tracts,  by  the  author  of  "  Hoosebold 
Frorerbs/'  "  Hearth  and  Home/'  &c.  Thej  contain  notices  of  the 
lives  and  doings  of  "  George  Stephenson,  the  mechanic ;  Sobert 
Stephenson,  the  engineer ;  Martin  Luther,  the  Reformer ;  John  F. 
Oberlin,  the  Village  Pastor ;  John  Howard,  the  Prisoner's  Friend : 
Bernard  Pali^'Sf ,  the  Potter."  They  are  a  sort  of  dilated  and  made- 
down  set  of  biographies  of  "  epoch  men."  We  do  not  believe  in 
the  idea  of  writing  dovrn  to  the  capacity  of  working  men.  Indeed, 
we  know  few  things  that  inteLiigent  working  men  dislike  and  despise 
so  much  as  being  written  down  to.  We  think  the  best  and  meet 
useful  way  to  instruct  the  labouring  classes  is  not  to  save  them 
from,  but  to  excite  them  to,  a  sense  of  the  need  for  thought. 
Acoepting,  however,  of  the  conditions  of  writing,  viz.,  that  they  are 
to  be  somewhat  on  the  level  of  common  workmen's  talk  to  each 
other,  these  sketches  are  really  well  done,  and  form  good  speoimeiia 
of  ^eir  class.  They  are  professedly  reports  of  a  series  of  "  Mo- 
clumics'  Institute"  lectures,  told  by  one  working  man  to  another, 
interspersed  with  reEeotions  upon  the  several  events  related. 
The  quotation  marks,  which  appear  as  if  extracts  from  books  or 
readings  from  notes  of  the  supposed  lectures,  destroy,  in  some 
measure,  the  truthful  appearance  of  the  narrative.  One  other  de- 
fect they  have.;  they  are  represented  as  renorted  from  memoiy» 
and  are  vague  in  regard  to  oates,  order  of  aetaib,  &c.  We  think 
that  for  lads  at  Sunday  schools  just  bein^  broken  in  to  readiiif 
habits,  to  working  men  whose  early  education  has  been  neffleetedU 
and  to  outworn  workmen  who  have  retired  from  toil  with  soent 
means  and  little  intellectual  culture,  the  distribution  of  these  trmels 
would  be  a  boon.  They  would  also  form  cheap  handy  books  for 
affrioultural  evening  classes.  Probably,  too,  if  well  read  at  Baad 
ox  Hope  meetings,  they  would  be  attractive  and  naeful.  We  like 
them  sufficiently  well  to  point  out  their  apparent  uses,  and  think  so 
mach  of  honest  criticism,  as  to  state  the  faults  we  find  in  them 
with  candour,  but  without  ill-feeling.  The  tracts  are  well  meant, 
their  topics  well  selected,  and  tbey  are  very  fairiv  written.  Wo 
wish  them  success— that  is,  as  we  coneeiVe  it,  usefulness. 

The  need  for  tiie  wider  diffusion  of  a  healthy  and  sonad  literatme 
among  the  working  classes  justifies  many  experiments  as  to  what  is 
suiti£le  to  their  eapaoity  and  taste;  and  hence  we  think  that  maj 
favourable  word  we  speak  on  this  subject  requires  to  be  at  onee 
just,  severe,  and  sincere.    We  have  given  them  to  our  boys^  and 
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tfaey  seem  to  haye  read  them  with  delight  and  profit, — especially 
thoae  on  George  Stephenson,  Howard,  and  Palissj.  Others  may 
find  them  usefm  for  the  same  purpose. 

Lectures  and  Storiea,    By  G-bohob  Bot.    Glasgow :  J.  8.  Marr. 

London :  Honlston  and  Wright. 

Gsoses  IU)T  is  a  pawkie  Scotchman,  who  has  fought  uphill  in 
life  from  a  tailor's  board  and  a  cabinetwright's  bench  to  a  not 
inconsiderable  business,  as  a  purveyor  of  provisions,  in  the  western 
capital  of  Scotland.  He  has  a  good  smack  of  story -telling  ingenuity 
of  rhymiD^  skill,  and  of  substantial  common-sense  lecturing.  He 
ia  a  favourite  on  the  temperance  platform  in  and  around  Glasgow ; 
and  even  on  occasion  mission aryizes  beyond  these  -boimds.  The 
▼ohime  before  us  contains  "  lectures  ana  stories  "  which  have  not 
been  worn  thread-bare  by  repetition,  only  because  of  their  being  of 
good  original  material  well  put  together.  He  is  a  man  of  ffood 
sound  substantiality  of  mind,  with  some  humour  and  a  little 
"  vrut ;"  but  one  also  who  has  at  least  a  Scotchman's  "  wit"  to  guide 
the  siller,  and  to  direct  others  how  to  accomplish  the  same  (except 
among  Scotsmen)  almost  miraculous  feat.  He  slightly  alters  the 
maxim  of  Eob  Eoy  into, — 

"  He  should  tav«  who  has  tho  power, 
And  he  shoald  keep  who  can.*' 

The  "lectures"  may  be  read  by  any  one,  English,  Irish,  or 
Caledonian;  but  the  "stories"  require  the  flavour  of  the  west 
country  dialect  to  set  them  off  toskly.  For  readings  at  working 
men's  clubs  and  institutes,  especially  if  a  Glasgowegian  could  be 
got  to  try  his  gift  of  utterance  upon  them,  they  would  be  very 
attractive.  The  lectures  are  upon  "  The  affections,"  "  The  dignity  of 
labour,"  "Heart's  ease."  "Money,"  "The  way  of  life,"  and  "Worda 
in  season."  The  stories  respectively  bear  the  following  titles,  viz. : 
— "  Mrs.  Macnab,  Mrs.  Gallacher,  The  stair-head  battle,  Ordination 
in  marriage.  Non-intervention,  Looking  for  a  house,"  and  "A 
little  bit  to  the  bargain  for  the  children,"  consisting  of  two  apologues, 
"Uncle  John"  and  "The  four  boys."  The  lectures  are  dashed 
with  humour,  and  the  tales  sometimes  become  didactic.  On  the 
whole,  the  author  is  worth  listening  to,  not  only  for  his  object,  but 
hie  matter.  They  will  be  chiefly  valued,  however,  we  presume, 
where  George  Boy  is  himself  known  as  a  personality,  a  veritable 
atoirf-teller,  and  a  true  man. 

We  quote  the  following  passage,  on  a  topic  interesting  to  our 
readers,  from  his  lecture  on  "  The  way  of  life,"  page  161 : — 

*'  Were  I  yooiig  again,  I  think  I  wonld,  aa  I  did  while  quite  a  boj,  join  a 
debating  aociety.  I  caunot  boast  of  the  great  advantage  I  derived  from  my  con- 
Dtctioo  with  the  as»ociatJon  of  young  oratore,  bat  I  can  very  truly  boast  of  tha 
great  happiness  I  experienced  while  a  member  of  the  'Western  Self.Cnltura 
Society.'  I  am  old  enoogh  to  talce  stock  pretty  accurately  of  all  life's  joys,  and  I 
lank  very  highly  the  pleasure  yielded  to  bard-working  young  tradesmen  in  the 
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dflbatiiig  iodefcj.  The  UbooxB  of  the  dAj  of?er>— dradgvy,  mailtn,  md 
■n  foifottoa— a  oovf  room,  bright  gaslight,  ehMrfhl  jmmg  faem,  and  the»— I 
must  HM  the  phraee—'the  feut  of  naaon  aod  the  flow  of  aooL'  Hoir  often  haw 
I,  after  spendiDg  an  evening  in  onr  dab,  enjoyed  whole  nighte  of  raptuoaa 
thongbt  aa  I  itealled  the  thtege  I  had  eaid,  and  thought  of  the  better  tUnga  I 
might  have  said,  and  woold  say  the  next  time  the  qneation  came  np!  Iliat  was 
indeed  a  very  happy  time  in  my  life.  Knowing  more  of  life  now,  I  feel  very 
gratefnl  to  God  that  ^  was  so  directed  to  spend  my  leisure  honra.  If  I  eoiild  Irra 
my  life  over  again  I  wonld  give  the  sntgeots  debated  in  sneh  a  club  more  earaett 
attention,  and  be  more  anzioos  than  I  was  to  exhibit  tmth,  and  less  ^iK'^'nf  than 
I  was  to  exhibit  the  weak  sides  of  my  cinbmates.  The  debating  dab,  then,  yon 
see,  is  my  £sTonrite  as  a  pastime  in  leisnre  hoore.  Many,  I  know,  woold  torn 
their  leisnre  to  better  aeoonnt  by  devoting  it  to  the  study  of  any  of  the  scfgnew  or 
languages.  A  profound  acquaintanceship  with  these  will  fit  one  for  offioee  of 
honour  and  usefulness,  which  many  an  accomplished  debater  could  not  fill;  and  If 
I  am  any  judge  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  glancing  at  the  speed  with  wfaieh  the 
iron  horse  is  galloping  us  right  round  the  world,  I  would  say  that  to  devote  your 
Insure  to  acquiring  a  great  variety  of  languages  would  be  one  of  the  moat  oartaia 
ways  of  humble  youth  going  right  on  to  fortune.  There  would  be  no  herm  in  both 
studying  bmguages  and  prsetising  debating.  I  believe  a  yonag  man  may  exioel  in 
both,  a^  perhaps,  be  a  fint-xmte  shoemaker  at  the  same  time." 

A  Popular  Appeal  in  Favour  of  a  New  Version  of  Serimture*    By 
James  Johnstone.    Part  I.    Perth :  C.  G.  Seeley. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1867  the  subject  of  this  ooeasioiial 
paper  was  discussed  in  our  pages,  and  excited  great  interest,  brings 
ing  contributions  to  us  even  from  the  city  of  JPhiladelphia,  in  the 
then  United  States.  The  question  has  scarcely  ever  rested  aince. 
Many  able  works  in  advocacy  of  revision  have  l>een  issued  from  the 
press  from  time  to  time.  This  production  is  from  the  p«n  of 
a  layman  whose  da^s  and  nights  have  for  long  been  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Holy  Writ,  whose  only  aim  in  publishing  is  Christiaa 
usefulness.  It  contains  four  chapters.  The  first  debates  the  ques- 
tion of  new  versions  of  Scripture ;  the  second  supplies  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  4th  Psalm,  as  a  specimen  of  the  advantage  of  having 
a  new  version  of  the  holy  writings ;  the  third  gnves  a  comxnentacy 
on  that  Psalm ;  and  the  fourth,  m  some  critioal  remarks,  justifies 
the  translation  and  the  commentary,  besides  imparting  some  further  J 
information  regarding  the  meaning  of  several  special  and  important 
texts  in  the  Bible. 

The  test  Psalm  is  well  chosen.  It  has  been  a  puzzle  to  nuMt 
commentators;  but  the  doctrinal  truth  involved  in  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  surface  by  this  author,  and  is,  that  Grod  grants 
answers  to  prayer  even  while  the  prayer  of  faith  is  uttering.  The 
process  of  reasoning  by  which  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the 
composition  of  this  Psalm  are  discovered  is  acute  and  convincing. 
The  explanatory  remarks  upon  the  several  Hebrew  vocables  on 
which  the  determination  of  the  sense  depends  are  quite  within  the 
compass  of  the  ^aderstt^nding  of  an  ordinary  reader.    Great  labour 
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has  been  expended  in  making  ereiything  plain,  and  it  is  therefore 
jofitlj  entitled,  "A  Popular  Appeal  in  Favour  of  a  New  Version." 
This  the  author  thinks  can  be  accomplished  by  priyate  enterprise, 
if  the  Christian  public  will  co-operate  by  diligent  and  inteUigent 
perusal  of  their  Bibles,  by  seeking  spiritual  nourishment  from  them, 
and  by  making  the  criticism  of  new  yersions  stand  this  test, — ^Do 
they  supply  the  soul  with  dearer,  deeper,  and  diyiner  yiews  of 
things  P  If  so,  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  Icnow  them,  and  God  will 
answer  the  motto  and  prayer  of  this  appeal,  "  Open  Thou  mine 
eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  Thy  law.'*  Other 
translations  of  "important  texts  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments" 
are  promised  in  future  issues.  This  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  Biblical  exposition  to  come  from  an  unclerioal  source. 

Hymns,  New  and  Old.    Selected  and  arranged  by  Lobd  Bollo. 

London :  Emily  Faithfiifi. 

Htkkoloot  is  becoming  a  fayourite  pursuit  among  esthetic 
woraluppers.  It  is  true  that  hymas  can  stir  the  emotions  and  affect 
the  mmd  far  more  profoundly  than  the  dry  definitions  of  creeds, 
tiie  arid  logic  of  catechisms,  and  the  unelastic  system  of  articles  and 
oonfeaaions.  The  power  of  a  hymn  lies  in  its  bein^  an  earnest 
utterance  of  a  devout  heart.  Tlus  starts,  in  other  spirits,  sympathy 
and  fellowship  of  holy  aspiration.  Devotion  is,  after  all,  more  aa 
outflow  from  the  heart  than  an  outgrowth  of  the  intellect  $  and  if 
creeds  are  requisite  to  keep  the  latter  right,  hymns  are  needed  to 
excite  warmth  and  worship  in  the  former. 

It  ia  no  unfavourable  sign  of  our  times  to  see,  as  we  do  here,  a 
young  Scottish  nobleman,  and  a  peer  of  the  British  realm,  becoming 
the  ^tor  of  hymns  ''for  congregational,  domestic,  and  private 
use."  Lord  BoUo  has  built  on  his  estate  in  Perthshire  a  church, 
wherein  worship,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England, 
is  celebrated.  He  has  bimt  and  furnished  a  Mechanics'  Institute 
and  Beading  Boom,  and  in  many  other  ways  shown  a  serious  desire 
to  do  good  in  his  generation.  The  selection  and  arrangement  of 
these  hymns  follow  the  order  of  "  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 
There  are  four  parts: — 1st,  Hjrmns  for  the  Christian  Seasons; 
2nd,  General  Hymns ;  3rd,  Hymns  for  Special  Occasions ;  4tb, 
Hymns  for  Private  Use. 

Such  of  the  hymns  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  are  original — 
impoliticly,  the  authors'  names  of  the  old  ones  are  not  indicated— 
seem  well  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  some  of  them,  we  should 
think,  bear  the  impress  of  being  the  product  of  a  female  mind.  It 
is  an  excellent  collection  of  devotional  effusions.  It  is  elegantly 
printed  at  Miss  Emily  Faithfull's  press,  and  is  neatly  bound  in 
semi-limp  covers. 
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IS  THE   PRINCIPLE   OF  MB.  SCHOLEFIELD'S   PABTNERSHIP  LAW 

AMENDMENT  BILL  SOUND  ? 


AFFIKMJkTITB. 

As  far  u  I  understand  the  principle  of 
this  measure,  it  teems  to  me  to  be  a  good 
one.  It  simply  extends  the  principle 
of  **  Hmiied  liability,*'  now  in  operation 
in  pablic  companies,  to  private  oon- 
cenu  ;  and  if  the  principle  is  good 
and  sound  in  the  one  case  (as  it  is 
pretty  generally  admitted  to  be),  it  is 
also  gwd  in  the  other.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  proposed  bill  would  be  to 
allow  a  private  concern  to  include  in 
the  number  of  its  partners  certain  capi- 
talists who  might  wish  to  inyest  their 
money  in  the  business,  and  yet  not  to 
take  any  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  concern.  All  the  active 
mimaging  partners  would,  according  to 
the  bill,  still  be  liable,  as  heretofore, 
"  unlimitedlyi"  while  the  donnant 
partners  would  be  liable  only  for 
the  amount  of  capital  actually  sonic 
by  them  in  the  business.  This  is  but 
fair,  and  I  do  not  see  why  merely  dor- 
mant partners  should  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  fraud  or  mismanage- 
ment of  the  active  ones  to  any  larger 
extent  than  that  covered  by  their  per- 
sonal and  pecuniary  interest.  All  pub- 
lie  companies  now-a-dayn  are  or  will 
soon  be  on  the  limited  liability  prin- 
ciple ;  banks,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
trading  oorporationa,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  **  limited,"  and  we  cannot  say 
that  so  widely  extended  a  principle  is 
in  itself  unsound,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  tome  of  t>>e  particuUr  com- 
panies. And  a  large  (private)  trading 
concern  should  not,  1  think,  be  denied 
the  benefits  arising  from  the  principle 
now  exclusively  enjoyed  by  what  are 
known  as  **  companies.**  It  will  be 
at  least  qnite  as  safe  as,  and  it  will 
not  offer  any  greater  facilitifs  for  fraud 


than,  the  trading  coomiunities  now 
»»limited.-— J.  G.J. 

Scholefield's  bill  ia  simply  a  step 
farther  in  the  direction  of  justice  and 
free  trade.  Partnenhips  with  ahare  of 
profits,  instead  of  loans  with  fixed  and 
burdensome  interest,  will  be  possible 
often  under  it,  and  debt  shall  assume  the 
form  of  help. — J.  T. 

If  in  no  other  point  than  in  this  one, 
— simplicity  of  process  in  legal  matten, 
— Mr.  ScholefieId*s  bill  on  partnership 
amendment  is  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion. It  makes  a  company  or  firm 
suable  at  the  law  as  an  individual,  and 
compels  it  to  enter  process  accordingly. 
Thus  it  gets  rid  of  the  terrible  costs 
and  diificultics  of  raising  actions  against 
the  partners  conjointly  and  severally, 
and  all  the  quirks  and  evasions  from 
errors  of  citations,  &&,  almost  uo- 
avoidable  in  the  old  form  of  suits.  We 
bail  it  as  an  offer  to  remove  one  more 
legal  impediment  from  the  attainment 
of  general  jostice. — Leoaus. 

Parliament  has  affirmed  the  prin- 
ciple of  limited  liability.  It  is  quite 
fair  that  its  provisions  may  be  pro- 
perly defined  and  provided  for.  Mr. 
Scholefield*s  bill  codifies  one  portion  of 
the  cemmeroial  requirements  resulting 
from  the  law,  and  so  effects  a  benefit) 
and  is  right — A  Modbbatb. 

Each  individual,  on  entering  into  bua- 
ness,  has  a  limited  capital  and  limited 
credit;  both  increase  in  proportion  to  his 
energy  and  aptitude.  A  company  is 
also  limited  in  ita  capital  and  credit. 
Its  shareholders  only  get  a  portion  of 
the  net  results  respectively.  It  is 
quite  fair  to  allow  a  man  the  option  of 
running  the  full  risk  of  his  capital  to 
the  last  farthing  in  any  business; 
hot  it  is  jast  as  fair  that  a  man  who 
has  a  surplus  which  be  does  not  requin 
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should  ttako  it  in  oommtroe,  and  yet 
not  be  forced  to  torn  oat  his  iMt 
farthing  to  the  scheme.  This,  we  be- 
lieve, is  the  pnrpoee  of  the  Partaenhip 
Amendment  Bill,  and  we  regard  it  as 
worthj  of  all  praise. — Job  PiFFms. 

To  make  oommeroe  safe,  jon  most 
eneonrage  safe  men  to  enter  it,  and 
make  men  as  safo  as  possible  in  enter- 
ing it  To  do  this  thoronghly,  leave 
most  be  giren  to  men  to  choose  their 
own  method  of  inyestment,  and  the 
amoont  of  risk  thej  are  willing  to 
incur.  If  yon  striTe  to  compel  men  to 
laj  themselves  entirely  open  to  an  ac- 
eess  of  want  by  the  failnre  of  a  con- 
cern, yon  will  only  oaose  men  to 
withhold  their  capital  from  commerce. 
This  bill  makes  men  safe,  and  it  is 
good  to  do  so. — CoMMOH  Skksb. 
Nboatiyb. 

This  is  only  the  old  question  of 
limited  liability  in  a  new  form.  All 
the  objections  to  that  method  of  carry- 
ing on  bnsiness,  and  a  few  more,  are 
applicable  to  this  new  style  of  it  It  is 
a  piebald  scheme  of  partnership,  in 
which  some  may  risk  their  all,  and  some 
may  risk  only  a  part  The  great  ob- 
jection is  the  insecority  of  the  creditors. 
It  is  impossible  to  protect  the  pablic 
against  fraud  when  the  possibilities  of 
trickery  are  increased,  as  they  will  un- 
donbtedly  be  when  partners  are  either 
Hable  in  whole  or  in  part,  according  to 
their  own  option.  It  is  unwise  to  add 
temptations  to  men  already — as  all  bufii- 
nesB  men  are— over-tempted. — John 
Caruttl. 

The  simplification  of  business,  not 
the  mystification  of  it,  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  all  legislation  intended  to  ope- 
rate on  mercantile  concerns.  This  is  a 
bill  to  '*make  confusion  wor^e  con- 
founded." To  know  ezacUy  who  are 
the  partners  of  a  firm,  and  what  are 
their  respective  capitals,  is  essential  to 
the  proper  and  secure  conducting  of 
transactions.  But  to  make  it  possible  to 
parade  a  firm  of  dummy  shareholdere  and 
dormant  drawers  of  dividends,  yet  have 
working  partners  professedly  unlimitedly 
liable,  who  really  and  truly  have  nothing 


to  lose, — to  drag  in  nnsospecting  credi- 
tors to  the  concern,  who  will  only  have 
the  share-list  to  get  paid  from,  or  rather 
the  remnant  of  Uie  unabsorbed  capital, 
is  scarcely  the  way  to  make  trade  more 
tmstworthy  or  more  simple.  All  com- 
panies and  corporations  should  be  either 
wholly  nnlimited  or  definitely  un- 
limited, else  complications  are  pos- 
sible. We  think  this  a  singularly  un- 
fortunate bill  to  be  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment by  a  bnsiness  man  representing  a 
bnsiness  constituencv. — ^PouTicug. 

The    ''Limited    Partnership    Bill" 
which  bears  Mr.  Scho1efield*s  nams  is  not 
likely  to  redound  much  to  his  honour. 
It  is  clearly  framed  in  the  interests  of  the 
money  class — to  extend  the  safe  invest- 
ment of  capital  by  diminishing  its  risks, 
and  increasing  the  risks  of  the  stmg- 
glers  and  toilers.    Capital  onght  to  be 
very  well  able  to  care  for  itself.    It  luu 
acquired  prodigious  power  in  this  country 
already.     Yet  it  is  encompassing  itself 
with  laws  as  if  it  were  in  a  state  of 
siege  rather  than  aggression.    This  bill 
appears  to  us  only  to  be  calculated  to 
enable  capitalists,  by  mere  dint  of  the 
laws  of  chance,  to  dabble  in  money  specu- 
lations, and  still  to  be  on  the  winning 
side.     Capital  has  as  much  right  to 
run  risks  as  labour  and  ingenuity;  yet, 
as  things  are  constituted,  these  are  en- 
tirely at  its  beck  and  nod.    This  is  the 
throwing  up  of  another  entrenchment 
round  the  profiters  by  the  labours  and 
ingenuity  of  others,— an  unloosing  of 
the  grasp  of  righteousness  over  pro* 
perty  ;    for  the  conscience  of  capital 
never  boggles  at  a  transaction  as  unjust 
if  it  is  not  unlawfnl.^J.  Gsawford. 
Half  measures  and  hailing  enact- 
ments seem  the  order  of  the  day  in  our 
country.     ThorougUness  is  rare.     Why 
not  have  all  partnerships  limited,  or  all 
nnlimited?     Why,  above  all,  have  a 
hybrid  of  limited  and  unlimited  liability  ? 
It  is  not  a  good  measure  which  would 
enable  a  dormant  capitalist  to  suck  the 
profit  out  of  a  going  concern,  and  yet  to 
escape  with  impunity  when  the  arrear- 
ages began  to  be  dae,  and  the  creditors 
tobeduped.— T.  H.  T    * 
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Cj^t  Jnqnfrjer. 


QummoKB  BiQuiBnro  Avbwbbs. 

463.  Mr.  Babbagef  the  peraecntor  of 
the  organ-grinden,  is  be  somebody  or 
nobody? — A  Couhtrt  Lad. 

464.  Is  Combe's  "  OoDstitntion  of 
Han**  a  safe  book  for  a  yonng  man  to 
read?^jABEZ  Buxtan. 

465.  CaD  you  recommend  a  good 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  decimal  coin- 
age?— Abithm. 

466.  Are  there  any  good  books  on 
carpentry  readily  to  be  got,  with  dia- 
grams  and  explanations? — ZuasxR- 

KAK. 

467.  The  Scotsman  has  been  called 
the  Times  of  Scotland,  can  any  corre- 
spondent tell  anything  about  its  history, 
its  editors,  &c.,  and  oblige  an  Inqxtibzk  ? 

468.  In  looking  recently  over  a  list 
of  works  publishcKi  by  Chapman  Bro- 
thers, in  1846,  I  saw  announced  as 
"preparing  for  publication,"  "The 
Striving  of  Natnre  after  Harmony,"  by 
Mnlder,  of  Utrecht,  with  a  preface, 
notes,  and  dissertations,  by  Professor 
Nichol.  of  Glasgow:  has  this  book  been 
issaed?  what  is  its  nature?  what  is 
known  of  its  author,  and  of  the  trans- 
lator?—A  Self-tauout  Rxades. 

469.  It  is  often  stated — is  it  true? 
— that  Poe  wrote  his  exquisite  poem 
**  The  Baven"  back  wards.— Steel  Pen. 

470.  What  are  the  meaning  and  de- 
riyation  of  the  word  chromatic?  It  is 
used,  is  it  not,  both  in  music  and  in 
painting  ? — Igno&ass. 

471.  Some  one  has  inrented  a  pro- 
rerb, "  Sin  has  its  uses:"  is  this  thesis 
tenable?     Who   was  its  author?  — 

MOHALTST. 

472.  Will  your  contributors.  I.  R.E. 
kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  a 
copy  of  J.  C.  Calhoan*s  great  speech, 
to  which  he  refers  in  the  debate  **  Was 
slavery  the  cause  of  the  American 
war?**— Diow. 

473.  I  notice  that  Ur.  J.  D.  Horell 


has,  In  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
papers,  been  somewhat  unjustly  dis- 
missed from  ofBce  as  Inspector  of 
Schools :  is  this  the  author  of  a  book  on 
'*  Philosophy  in  the  19th  Century,"  and 
the  editor  of  a  translation  of  Tenn»> 
mann*s  **  History  of  Philosophy  "?— 
Juuus. 

474.  Would  any  of  your  intelligent 
subscribers  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
life  and  labours  of  Elihu  Bnrritt  ?— 

HOLGEE  DANSKE. 

Akswebs  to  QuEsnoKS. 
444.  (l.^Rogei'sTkesawrtumghtUi 
be  read  diligently  by  a  student  in  this 
way,  if  a  full  mastery  of  its  conteots  is 
aimed  at,  viz. : — Peruse  the  preface  three 
times,  commit  to  memory  the  plan  of 
classification  ;  then,  turning  to  the  ta- 
bular synopsis  of  categories,  the  yarioos 
species  in  each  class  should  be  studied, 
one  by  one,  in  the  following  manner: — 
commit  to  memory  the  tabular  synop- 
sis of  each  species,  turn  to  the  text  and 
read  thoughtfully  the  various  sy- 
nonyms and  antinyms  given  under 
each,  and  whenever  a  word  or  phiaae 
occurs  whose  relation  to  the  idea  you 
do  not  at  once  perceive,  take  up  a 
dictionary  and  look  for  the  meaniiif; 
which  wUl  bring  it  within  the  given 
category  and  sub-class.  It  will  often 
be  advantageous  to  endeavour  to 
construct  sentences  including  such 
words  or  phrases,  the  better  to  impress 
them  and  their  signification  (»  the 
mind. 

(2.)  "  Crabbe's  Synonym8"is  a  highly 
useful  book,  though  it  might  be  ma- 
terially improved.  It  is  best  studied 
by  repeatedly  perusing  a  few  cognate 
terms  with  the  bubjoined  examples,  and 
then  by  endeavoturing  to  oompoae  a 
sentence  or  two  in  which  the  difi^- 
enccs  of  their  signification  are  expressed 
or  implied*  Both  are  usefid  as  works 
of  reference,  but  the  highest  uses  ef 
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tiihar  an  naattamabls  waku  a  good 
iml  of  tboaght  hM  botn  expended  in 
comprabeoduig  the  prindpie  on  which 
tbej  an  oooetnieCed.  Indeed,  in  this, 
aa  in  80  many  things  else,  stodj  n- 
veals  uses  and  beantiea  trhidi  no  other 
xnind  oan  impart. 

(S.)  Faeitijf  in  composition  is  best 
gained  bj  freqnmt  ezerdae  in  pan- 
phnsiag,  taming  the  same  thought 
into  every  conceivable  form  of  expns- 
In  this  ezeroise  the  form  as  well 

the  teims  of  each  sentence  should  be 
Aeouraey  is  only  attainable 
OB  two  conditioBS,— 1st,  the  poeses- 
sion  of  distiDOt  ideas;  find,  a  correct 
and  thoroBgh  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
cise meanings  of  words.  This  latter 
requisite  may  be  judiciously  cultivated 
by  careftil  reading,  marking,  as  the 
pages  an  turned,  the  most  effective 
and  gnphio  touches  of  the  author,  or 
the  least  effective  and  most  erroneoas 
tanna  he  employs. — ^A.  A.  R. 

460.  Traek  EdUums.-^At  one  time, 
when  publishen  wen  neither  so  wealthy 
nor  so  enterprising,  it  was  common  for 
aeversl  of  them  to  hold  an  intenst  in  a 
book,  as,  at  the  present  time,  shsres  an 
held  in  ships.  Such  books,  being  mnted 
iy  tks  trade,  wen  ^' trade  editions." 
No  doubt  can  was  taken  in  their  pro- 
duction,—so  that  an  original  trsde 
editioo,  being  the  ^t^  hss  a  oorxe- 
spondiog  value.  The  term  now,  how- 
ever, in  refennoe  to  modem  books,  has 
no  mesnlng.  There  is  now,  thenfon, 
no  trade  ktitum  of  any  new  work. — 
J.J. 

463.  akmmgEditkmofthePoeU.^ 
The  edition  of  the  English  Poets  at  a 
ahilling  per  volume  is  that  of  Mr.  Bo- 
bart  Bell,  author  of  *'  The  History  of 
Rnesia,"  '*  lives  of  the  English  Poets/' 
&C.,  formeriy  published  by  J.  W.  Parker 
and  Son,  the  copyright  of  which  was 
bought  by  the  enterprising  publisher, 
Charles  Griffin,  who  died  too  soon  for 
the  public  good,  at  Goombe  Lodge, 
Swanseoosbe,  Kent,  5th  Aug.,  1862, 
bafive  ha  had  had  time  to  organize  his 
London  trade  soffloiently  to  bring  about 
tlioaa  ehangsi  in  publishing  ga  which 


his  hesrt  was  set.  The  tnistees,  how- 
ever, following  his  known  design,  have 
determined  to  npioduce  thia  seriea  as 
he  intended.  They  began  it  oppoT' 
tnoely  by  an  iatua  of  **The  Poems 
of  William  Shakspeie.'*  Tweoty-niae 
volumes  an  already  prepared;  and  if, 
as  we  presume  will  be  the  caee,  the 
shilling  edition  receives  sufficient  en- 
coungement  to  pay  for  annotating  and 
editing,  the  series  may  be  extended  into 
a  library.  This  idea  is  one  only  of  the 
many  with  which  the  brain  of  Charies 
Griffin  teemed.— S.  K. 

463.  Our  querist's  query  was  proba- 
bly suggested  by  a  humorous  poem, 
entitled  '*The  Italian  Organ-Boy;  a 
poem  dedicated  to  Ifr.  B — bb — ge,*  in 
Chamber^e  Jowmal,  14th  May.  If 
not,  he  should  read  it.  Charles  Bab- 
bags  is  one  of  the  ablest  scientific  and 
mathematical  scholan  in  Great  Britain, 
though  perhaps  his  name  is  more  h^ 
qaently  heard  of  as  that  of  a  celebratod 
mechanical  inventor.  He  wss  bom  in 
1792,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  when  he  gnduated  M.A. 
in  1814.  He  devoted  himself  to  lo- 
garithms, and  the  idea  dawned  upon 
him  that  he  could  realize  the  dream  of 
Pascal  and  Napier,  by  the  invention  of 
a  calculating  machine.  He  travelled 
on  the  continent,  and  studied  machinery, 
with  the  intention  of  sufaetitnting  ma- 
cbineiy  for  mind  in  calculations.  On 
his  return  he  published  the  **  Econo- 
my of  Manufactures  and  Machinery,** 
which  was  translated  into  French  by 
Biot,  and  has  been  chancterized  bj 
Blanqui  as  a  ^^  hymn  to  machinery." 
In  1825  he  wrote  an  article  on  ''  Calcu- 
lating Machines,"  and  in  1828  was 
chosen  Profisssor  of  Mathematics  in 
Cambridge.  In  1830  he  issued  a  Jera- 
miade  on  **  The  Decline  of  Science  in 
England."  In  1833  he  succeeded  in 
constructing  a  portion  of  bis  **  Calcula- 
ting Machine" — ^in  the  ezecation  of 
which  he  was  aided  by  Government 
grants  to  the  extent  of  £17,000.  He 
wrote  a  ninth  **  Bridgewater  Treatise," 
1888,  to  show  that  mathematics  supply 
prscf  of  divine  design  in  the  Creation. 
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H«  contributed  a  dlfleonne  on  the 
Principles  of  Mannfeotares  tothe  **  Bn- 
cyclopodU  Metropolitanft.*'  He  and 
^  John  Henohel,  and  Dr.  Peacock, 
afterwards  Dean  of  £lj,  and  Lowndlan 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  eariy  life, 
were  united  in  mathematical  raeearohes 
and  editorship.  He  was  one  of  the 
fimnderB  of  the  Bojal  Astronomical 
Sooietyi  and  of  the  British  Associatioa 
for  the  Advanoement  of  Science.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  chief  scientific 
associations  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  holds  a  high  place  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  principal  Cambridge  and 
metropolitan  societies  for  the  porsuit 
of  science.  We  hope  "  A  Country  Lad  " 
will,  from  the  foregoing  lines,  have  no 
difficulty  in  deciding  whether  Mr.  Bab- 
bage  is  somebody  or  nobody.  Of  his 
crusade  against  organ-grinding  we  can- 
not, of  coarse,  say  anything  here,  for 
that  would  lead  us  into  the  region  of 
the  debatable,  but  we  may  say  he  is 
not  singular  in  his  dislike  of  itinerant 
musiclans.^A.  A.  B. 

468.  NiOol  and  MiUder.^l  do  not 
think  the  work  on  ^'The  Striving  of 
Katare  after  Harmony  "  was  published. 
G.  J.  Mulder  is  a  celebrated  chemist 
and  physiologist;  he  fills  the  chair  of 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Utrecht, 
and  has  written  a  fiunous  work — 
which  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  6.  D.  Fromberg— on  Physiological 
Chemistry.  He  is  the  disooTerer  of 
protein.  In  Lewes's  abstract  of  the 
Philoeophy  of  Comte,  his  opinions  en 
many  snbjects  are  quoted  as  authorita- 
tive. The  intended  translator  was  one 
of  the  largest  minded  and  most  sympa- 
thetic men  of  our  age.  He  seemed  * '  to 
live  along"  every  line  of  thought  in 
Britain  and  on  the  continent.  He  was, 
however,  given  to  forecasting  labou^i  he 
could  not  accomplish.  My  impression 
is,  that  the  firm  of  Chapman  got  into 
difficulties  about  the  time  th^  work 
was  projected,  which  interrupted  many 
other  excellent  intentions.  Of  the  life, 
labours,  and  works  of  J.  P.  Kichol, 
Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  (b.  1804,  d.  1859), 


no  reply  to  a  qnery  eonld  fvn  any 
adequate  notion.  He  was,  on  all  points, 
a  man  of  men,  whose  Immense  prodoe- 
tiveness  only  obscured  the  amgdar 
originality  of  his  genius,  as  two  limits 
interfere  the  one  with  the  other. — 
B.  M.  A. 

473.  J.  D.  Morell,  the  author  of  "  A 
Critical  and  Historical  View  of  ih» 
Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,"  issued  in 
1846,  is  the  son  of  the  Ber.  Samnd 
Morell,  Independent  olergymanof  LttHe 
Baddow,  in  Essex,  where,  we  believe, 
he  was  bom,  in  1816,  and  educated. 
In  1838  he  entered  Homerton  College, 
London,  but  proceeded  thence,  in  1888^ 
to  Glasgow,  at  the  University  of  which 
oity  he  graduated  M.  A.  in  1841 .  In  the 
autunm  of  that  year  he  entered  the 
Philosophioal  Faculty  of  the  Univenity 
of  Bonn.  He  had  been  led,  from 
reading  Locke  at  Homerton,  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and  Ind, 
captivated  by  the  **  Scottish  Metaphy- 
sic,"  studied  philosophy  in  the  nsss 
rooms  which  had  been  honoured  by  the 
presence  and  enlightened  by  the  genius 
of  Beid  and  Smith  ;  though  then  only 
taught  by  the  Bev.  Bobert  Buchanan 
and  William  Fleming,  D.D.,  men  who 
retail  and  detail,  but  do  not  <»iginate; 
then  he  heard  Brandls,  the  historian  of 
j^ilosophy,  and  editor  of  Aristotle  and 
Emmanuel  Herman  Fichte,  one  of  the 
most  voluminous  metaphysioal  wiitera 
of  Germany.  He  also  read  the  great 
works  of  the  great  masters  of  mental 
science  in  that  country  and  in  France. 
In  1842  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
in  the  Independent  church  of  Gosport. 
formerly  occupied  by  Dr.  David  Bogue, 
but  left  that  to  give  himself  to  literaij 
pursuits  in  London.  In  1846  he  issued 
his  **  Philosophy  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," of  which  a  second  edition  was 
published  in  the  following  year.  In  1848 
he  gave  lectures  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  'On  the  Philosophical  Ten- 
dencies of  the  Age,"  and  published  them 
ahnost  immediately,  as  a  sort  of  protest 
against  a  charge  of  utterii^  **  unaonnd 
opinions,"  and  followed  it  up  in  1849  hj 
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hit  work  on  **  The  Philosophy  of  Be- 
Ugkm."  In  1853  he  pabluhed  <*  Ele- 
BMiits  of  Piychology,  Part  I./'  but  from 
a  cbanga  of  yiowb  he  has  not  proceeded 
with  his  work,  and  has  issned  a  new 
treatise  on  Mental  Philoeophj  to  sap- 
plant  it.  He  has  also  published  a 
"  Grammar  of  the  English  LanjE^nage/' 
and  a  "  Handbook  of  Logic**  He  has 
translated  some  papers  by  his  former 
master,  Fichte,  with  the  title  of  **  Con- 
tribntions  to  Mental  Philosophy."  He 
was  ehosen  inspector  of  schools  in  1848; 
he  has  been  a  pretty  extensive  con- 
trihmtor  to  periodioal  literature,  on 
edncational  and  philosophical  subjects. 
He  was  dismissed  nominally  for  an  in- 
aceozate  statement  in  one  of  his  reports ; 
hut  really,  it  is  beliered,  because  he  had 
become  obnoxious  to  some  of  those  en- 
gaged in  working  out  the  intricate  and 
clmnay  provisions  of  the  Code  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education.  His 
mind  is  critioal  and  receptive  rather 
than  originative.    He  is  too  readily  got 


hold  of  by  a  subtlety,  and  he  wants  the 
systematic  or  rather  the  schematic 
mind.  He  has,  we  believe,  occupied 
himself  in  ministerial  duties  since  his 
relinquishment  of  his  Gosport  charge, 
but  of  this  we  are  not  sure.  His  stylo 
of  thought  and  expression  are  alike 
heavy;  but  he  has  a  distinctly  honest 
mind— one,  that  is,  which  does  not 
willingly  swerve  firom  the  truth,  or  pre- 
sent as  true  what  he  disbelieves.  It  is 
probable  that  his  retirement  may  bear 
some  fruit  for  the  world.  The  editor 
of  Bohn*s  edition  of  Tennemann's 
**  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy" 
is  cousin-german  to  the  pupil  of  Fichte, 
and  hu  name  is  J.  R.  Morell.  He  has 
enlarged  and  continued  that  notable 
work,  and  freed  it  from  a  great  many 
of  the  blemishes  which  appeared  in  the 
translation  of  1832,  by  Bev.  Arthur 
Johnson,  which  formed  the  basis  of  an 
article  by  Sir.  William  Hamilton,  any- 
thing but  complimentary. — B.  M.  A. 


^\[t  ^amim'  S^tdAon. 


BEPOBTS  OF  MUTUAL  lAIPBOVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


Cambrian  Cltib,  Stoansea,  —  The 
Cambrian  Clnb  is  a  literary  and  social 
xmion  which  for  two  years  now  has 
fleurishingly  held  a  place  among  our 
other  institutions.  Its  meeting-room  is 
in  Cambrian  Place,  and  its  member- 
ship is  rapidly  extending.  The  session 
was  lately  closed  by  an  address  from 
the  president  of  the  club,  Dr.  Thomas 
Williams,  F3.S.,  a  gentleman  who  has 
exerted  himself  greatly  for  the  promo- 
tion of  intellectnality  in  this  district. 
Perhaps  you  would  find  space  for  the 
following  extracts  from  this  able  and 
animated  address,  in  which  he  expresses 
sentiments  so  congenial  to  the  purpose 
of  the  BrUith  Controvertialist,  viz. : — 

Character  of  the  Dtbate$4 — ^Diversi- 


fied as  are  the  individual  members  of 
tbe  club,  our  debates  have  related  to 
very  opposite  and  manifold  subjects. 
The  realms  of  prose  and  poetic  litera- 
ture, political  and  moral  philosophy, 
and  science  in  its  popular  branches, 
have  been  traversed  in  various  direc- 
tions. The  current  questions  of  inter^ 
national  policy,  those  involving  the 
national  distribution  or  mapping  of 
Europe  ;  commerce  in  several  of  its 
most  interesting  bearings;  the  sangui- 
nary wars  of  our  age,  by  which  the 
old  and  new  worlds  alike  hare  inscribed 
their  names  severally  with  blood  in  the 
annals  of  history — have  at  different 
times  received  at  our  hands  such  dis- 
cussions as,  I  think,  have  enabled  us  to 
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fonnjnat,  enfightenedi  tnd  eoiiipi«hcn> 
sive  conceptioDs  on  these  sutjects. 

Oral  Debate  and  itt  AdwuUaget. — 
We  have  exchanged  tboaght,  hsre 
given  ezpresaton  to  onr  opinions,  feel- 
ings, and  yiews  npon  Tarioas  qnestions, 
not  in  a  desnltoiy,  careless,  conTersa- 
ti<mal  stjle^bnt  in  a  systematic  method, 
after  the  manner  of  a  well-ordered  dis- 
enssion.  Each  member  has  spoken  his 
thoughts  deliberatelj,  xmintermptedlj, 
and  to  exhaustion;  another  has  done 
the  same,  and  another ;  thns  ereiy 
question  has  risen  to  Tiew  under  dif- 
ferent shapes;  dissolving  pictures  on 
every  subject  have  thlis  been  presented 
to  the  ear  of  the  hearer,  and  the  eye  of 
every  observer,  which  none  could  have 
obtained  but  in  such  a  society  as  this. 
The  living  discussion  of  any  subject  is 
very  different  indeed  from  the  lifeless 
discussion  of  the  same  subject  in  books. 
In  the  one  case  the  living  music  of  the 
human  voice,  the  animated  features, 
the  oratorical  actions  and  movements, 
the  rhetoric  and  the  language  of  the 
living  speaker,  impart  a  character,  an 
interest,  a  vitality,  which  under  no 
circumstances  can  attach  to  a  written 
discourse.  The  one  is  living  action,  the 
other  is  dead  dramatism.  The  one  is 
effervescent  with  spirit,  the  other  is  cold, 
flat  with  Ufelessness.  In  the  presence 
of  the  extempore  speaker  the  hearer, 
even  the  least  impressible  in  heart  and 
feeling,  is  irresistibly  roused  to  active 
attention.  He  is  placed  under  influences 
which  cannot  exist  under  other  circum- 
stances. The  heart  of  the  elocutionist 
reflects  its  pulsations  upon  the  audience ; 
the  latter,  moved  by  sympathy,  reacts 
upon  the  orator;  thus  are  produced  the 
opposites  of  action  and  reaction,  which 
dash  into  vivid  flashes  of  passion  and 
excitement.  The  dead  author,  speak- 
ing through  his  book,  is  voiceless, 
actionless,  passionless.  The  heart  of 
the  reader  is  not  moved  into  more  ani- 
mated impulses,  though  the  intellect 
may  be  instructed.  Facts,  figures, 
names,  and  dates,  by  reading,  may 
probably  be  silently  accumulated  in  the 
*' being"   of  onr  indiTidualiUes,  but 


living  ontoty  sets  fire  to  every 
bustible  material,  and  warms  th!e  hasft 
into  love,  admiratioa,  iwemiKii,  swe, 
and  fear — emotions  whieh  are  ukBown 
to  the  mere  readers  of  books. 

Stitdjffor  D^tm^. — Adeqvalely  to 
qualify  ourselves  for  the  discoaeieiis  of 
this  excrilent  society,  we  most  rtsd  and 
write  as  well  as  sp»k.  By  reading  we 
acquire  ideas ;  by  writing  we  mattar 
language.  No  man  can  incnne  ia 
intellectual  stature  who  does  not  raid; 
no  man  can  even  matter  his  motiMr 
language  who  does  not  write.  Eveiy 
young  speaker  should  first  write  down 
his  thoughts,  not  with  a  view  to  eom* 
mit  them  verbaiim  et  UteraUm  to  me- 
mory, but  for  the  purpose  of  impartiiifg 
form,  shape,  definitenese,  to  his  Ideas. 
When,  through  the  instrumentafity  ef 
language,  our  thoughts  have  once  been 
cloUied  in  the  garb  of  dear,  definite 
expression,  we  rise  witboQt  fear  ef 
failure,  masters  of  our  subject,  befeft 
the  most  critical  and  exacting  andienee. 
The  practised  orator  turns  the  proudest 
assembly  into  humble  auditors,  exacts 
implicit  obedience,  and  oracularly  pfe> 
nounces  the  law;  of  all  positions  this 
is  the  proudest  to  which  any  man  can 
attain.  Purposeless  reading  is  a  very 
idle,  profitless  occupation.  To  nad 
in  preparation  for  a  specific  object  k  a 
practical  work ;  the  one  leavea  nol  a 
wreck  behind,  the  other  accumulates 
nutritive  fruits.  The  novel  reader 
boasts  that  he  has  passed  his  eye  over 
such  and  such  a  printed  area  in  the  day 
or  the  week.  The  earnest,  real  stadeot 
regrets  that  he  has  not  been  aUe  to 
master  more  than  one  or  two  pages  of  a 
difficult  but  substantial  author.  The 
learning  of  the  one  Is  transient,  vacuous ; 
that  of  the  other  permanent,  thoughtful, 
and  enduring.  I  contend  that  if  the 
members  of  this  club  will,  in  thdr 
readings,  but  follow  forward  the  order 
of  the  subjects  of  discussion,  and  read, 
if  only  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  week, 
on  the  qnestion  to  be  discnssedj  with 
the  specific  view  of  repeating  in  onr 
presence  the  proceeds  of  such  appfioa- 
tion,  they  will  learn  more,  teneaibcr 
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think  l>etterf  than  if,  without  a 
pnrpoav,  they  were  to  devote  twentj 
times  thejeriod  to  their  stndiee. 

The  CiarmM  omd'  Uses  of  Know- 
ledge.— IXo  man,  whaterer  maj  be  his 
education,  can  speak  opon  a  sabject 
of  which  he  knows  nothing.  We  are 
most  flnent  in  talking  on  snch  snljects 
as  are  mostfuniliar — most  embarrassed 
while  Attempting  to  ezponnd  qnestions 
on  which  we  are  little  informed.  Bead- 
ing, writing,  and  speaking,  whether  in 
pnUie  or  in  private,  are  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  process.  Tfaej  are  within 
the  range  of  ererj  man^-all  that  is 
nqnhred  is  willing,  good-hearted  work, 
eondneted  with  sagacity  and  Intel  K- 
geooe.  Not  only  is  the  mind  instmeted 
and  strengthened  in  snch  a  society  as 
this,  bvt  £e  heart  is  also  improved  and 
refined  in  a  thousand  modes.  We  here 
discover  that  money  cannot  make  the 
man,  that  intellect  is  the  gift  of  God — 
it  cannot  be  bought  or  sold:  forget 
not,  however,  that  it  may  be  perverted 
by  vanity  and  pride,  d^raded  by  vice 
and  folly,  cramped  by  illiterate  preju- 
dices, dwarfed  by  moral  and  mental 
starvation,  jnst  as  by  well-directed 
enltxvation  the  humblest  msn  may 
grow  in  intellectual  stature  ;  the 
smallest  soul  and  a  most  contracted 
intellect  may  expand  into  gigantic  pro- 
proportions,  the  humble  may  become 
the  noble,  the  low  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
lofty,  the  poor  acquire  the  opulence  of 
the  mighty.  At  our  little  assemblies 
we  also  unconsciously  learn  many  en- 
during moral  lessons.  We  learn  first 
how  to  estimate  ourselves  correctly, 
we  acquire  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrine  of  toleration,  we  are 
constrained  to  honour  others,  to  con- 
cede to  them  those  rights  which  we 
claim  for  ourselves.  In  this  school  we 
learn  politeness, — I  mean  that  manly 
moral  conception  which  prompts  us 
"to  do  unto  others  what  we  might  wish 
that  others  should  do  unto  us."  We 
cultivate  ourselves  for  the  work  of  life, 
as  citizens  of  a  complex  society.  These 
sentiments  and  principles  we  convey 
homewards,  and  render  fragrant  the 


atmosphere  of  our  family  circles,  im- 
prove the  taste,  purify  the  morals, 
ennoble  the  asinrations  of  those  around 
us,  and  contribute  in  a  thousand  ways 
to  the  happiness  and  usefulness  of 
life. 

The  speech  from  which  these  brief 
notes  are  given  was  of  great  length 
and  ability;  and  only  fear  of  trespass- 
ing on  your  space  prevents  me  from 
selectiog  also  his  views  on  eloquence, 
public  speaking,  and  composition.  The 
British  ControvertiaUst  lies  on  the 
table  of  the  club,  as  it  does  in  several 
other  institutes  in  the  town.  It  has 
effected  much  good  in  our  localify  by 
its  advice,  hints,  and  stimulus.  Per- 
haps these  little  excerpts  may  be  re- 
garded as  part  payment  of  the  debt  we 
owe  to  ita  pages.  T.  D.  B. 

The  Neicport  Athetueum  and  Mt- 
chanies*  InsUtide, — The  Monthly  JoW' 
nal  of  this  association,  which  was 
established  in  1841,  and  was  admitted 
into  union  with  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
1852,  is  now  before  us.  We  find  from 
it  that  it  has  a  library  of  nearly  4,000 
vols.,  a  main  and  a  branch  reading- 
room,  several  classes,  and  an  elocution 
and  debating  society,  and  a  few  other 
means  of  increasing  the  comfort  and 
promoting  the  intelligenoe  of  the  mem- 
bers. In  the  essay  and  discussion 
class  three  prises  were  offered  for  com- 
petition, for  the  three  best  prcduc- 
tions  respectively,  on  *'  Self- Education." 
They  have  been  awarded  to  Messrs. 
H.  L.  Daw,  £.  M.  Mingay,  and  T.  H. 
Howell,  after  careful  adjudication  by 
Sir  Thomas  Philips,  F.6.S.,  Rev.  S.  Fox, 
and  Mr.  W.  Christophers ;  and  they  are 
to  be  published  successively  in  the 
Monthly  Journal  The  portion  of  Mr. 
Daw's  essay  which  appears  in  this  num- 
ber reads  pretty  fairly,  and  seems  the 
result  of  considerable  reading  and 
thought — the  former,  however,  pre- 
vailing. We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the 
directors  are  free  from  debt,  and  that 
they  have  high  hopes  of  futute  success 
before  them.  We  trust  the  favourable 
report  they  have  been  able  to  compile 
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will  have  the  effect  of  leading  manj  to 
BtreDgthen  their  funds,  and  thereby 
encourage  their  hearts. 

Favertham  IrutUute  (Kent). — This 
institution,  although  only  ten  years  old« 
is  able  to  issue  a  Tery  favourable  report 
of  itself.  The  lecture-hall  has  been 
quite  completed,  and  its  cost  paid,  with 
the  exception  of  £750,  to  liquidate 
which  a  brave  effort  is  being  made. 
Besides  the  annual  lectures  and  concerts, 
there  are  classes  for  instruction  in 
arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  singing, 
French,  &o.;  a  reading-room,  with  a 
good  supply  of  papers  and  periodicals; 
a  library,  with  a  capital  assortment  of 
books;  and  to  these  various  agencies 
we  have  to  add  a  horticultural,  a  mu- 
sical, and  a  benefit  society.  The  insti- 
tute is  in  union  with  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  a  number  of  its  junior  mem- 
bers have  competed  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  that  great  and  good  associa- 
tion. The  energy  and  intelligence  of 
the  managing  directors  have  not  rested 
contented  with  their  oirn  success.  They 
have  opened  negotiations  for  a  union 
of  Kentshire  institutes,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Yorkshire  Union,  which  works 
so  well  and  so  economically;  and  have 
issued  a  circular  suggesting  a  confer- 


ence. We  notice  that  the  repUea  sent 
have  been  somewhat  hesitant,  and  that 
the  confidence  of  the  managers  of  aoms 
of  the  institutes  is  not  very  great  in 
the  stability  of  th«r  aesofaationa,  and 
that  they  do  not  seem  to  see  how  miioD 
affords  strength.  We  think  that  who- 
ever combined  action  is  possible  against 
ignorance,  it  is  well  to  use  it;  beoanae 
the  immense  phalanx  of  influeocea  astir 
in  favour  of  ignorance  is  working  on 
unceasingly,  a^  can  only  be  well  met 
by  the  oombioed  efforts  of  all  those  who 
recognise  the  maxim  that  "knowledge 
is  power,**  and  have  learned  to  know 
the  converse  which  Charles  IXckeos,  a 
Kentish  man,  put  before  the  public  a 
dozen  years  ago,  that "  ignonmce  is 
power — ^power  for  evil,  sin,  and  Borrow." 
A  grievous  truth  this,  too  seldom  en- 
tering into  the  thoughts  of  the  mana- 
gers of  such  institutes,  or  they  would 
set  greater  countervailing  forces  afoot  to 
oppose  this  reaistance.  We  hope  yet  to 
hear  good  accounts  of  success,  aided  by 

"All    the  knights  and  gentlemen  of 
Kent," 

and  regard  as  a  foretaste  of  the  good  time 
comingf  the  progress  taking  place  in 
Faversham. 


OB,  AIDS  TO  SELF-GULTURE. 


Butler's  Amalogt,  Chap.  III. — 
Define  "  moral  government*'  State  the 
conditions  of  its  perfection.  What 
arguments  from  the  constitution  of 
man's  mind  can  we  employ  to  gain 
some  knowledge  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  ?  What  does  human 
prudence  teach?  What  does  the  prac- 
tice of  society  regarding  vicious  actions 
show?  Is  virtue  actually  rewarded  in 
man's  own  mind,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world  ?  If  it  be  asserted  that 
"  some  persons  are  rewarded  for  wicked- 
ness,   and   others  punished  f^r  good 


deeds,"  how  could  the  objection  be  re- 
pelled ?  What  natural  obstacles  oppose 
the  perfect  triumph  of  virtue  on  earth? 
What  difference  is  there  between  coo- 
vincing  and  confirmatory  reasoning? 
What  are  the  probabilities  in  favour  of 
the  moral  government  of  God?  Wiui 
effect  ought  this  probability  to  have  on 
the  notions  of  men  regarding  a  future 
state,  and  what  on  their  life  here? 

Trkotical  Logic— Write  out  toyi 
eoZ  definitions  of  the  following  terms:— 
Telescope,  ink,  chariot,  pension,  money, 
oonscience,     belief,    slavery,    oratory  • 
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chaarfnlnesB,  pluief,  thief,  soremgn. 
Write  logieaL  descriptions  of  the  follow- 
ing t  —  CoDceptioos,  watch,  hMrpoon, 
book,  maD,  eutle,  generosity,  gnve. 
EnniiMrate  tho  idesa  involyed  in  the 
foDowing  terms: ^Gravitation,  cube, 
asaortmeni,  menagerie,  cjclopeedia,  gar- 
dan,  native  land,  home,  bondage. 

AxTTBifBTXC. — H  £20  were  paid 
for  lis  lbs.  of  tea,  what  onght  to  be 
paid  for  17  lbs.  after  allowing  a  profit 
of  £3  6s.  on  the  whole  ?  and  what 
waa  tiie  profit  gained  on  the  quantity 
■apposed  to  be  bought,  17  Ibs^?  What 
is  the  height  of  a  church  spire  whose 
shadow  is  250  ft.  when  a  stick  (one- 
third  of  which  is  in  the  ground)  six  feet 
long  csasts  a  shadow  of  five  feet?  At 
7d.  per  cwt,  how  many  coats  must  be 
sold  to  produce  £50?  If  five  oxen,  or 
four  bones,  consume  a  certain  quantity 
of  gnus  in  ten  days,  in  what  time  will 
five  exen  and  two  colts  eat  the  same 
qnantity?  If  a  man  smokes  2oz.  of 
tobaeco  per  week,  at  3id.  peroz.,  what 
wdght  of  tobacco  will  he  have  consumed 
in  icven  years,  and  at  what  cost?  A 
ton  of  iron  at  £47  ooats  how  much  for 
Siba.? 

Fbbvch. — ^Translate  the  following 
aODg  from  *'  Alfred  de  Vigny,"  ( Jtmior) 
Into  proae,  and  (Senior)  into  verse; — 

**  Vieoa  anr  la  mer,  jenna  fiUe, 

Sou  Bans  efiVoi 
VioDa  sans  tr^r,  sana  tamiUe, 

Sanle  aveo  moi. 
lion  battaao,  snr  lea  eaux  brille, 

Vola  eea  mats,  voia 
Sea  pavilions  et  sa  quille 
Ca  n'eat  rien  qu'une  coquitle, 

MaiajVsnisroi. 

"  Poor  resdave  on  fit  la  terra, 
0  ma  beauts ! 
Ifaia  poor  I'homme  libre,  austere, 

Llmmonsit^; 
Lea  flots  savent  un  mystere 

Da  Tolupte',  ^ 
Lanr  soopir  involontaire, 
Vent  dire;  amour  solitaire 
Eat  liberty.** 
LmhoOW.— Jwo«r,    love;   auwtkrtt 
aimple;    avee,    with;  haUiau,  vessel; 


beauie,  beauty;  MSs,  sparkles;  oe,  ce$, 
this, these;  eoqwUe,  shell;  d!s,  of;  dire, 
to  say;  eotur,  waters;  e^rot,  fear 
etclave,  slave;  ett,  is;  et.  And;  famiUe 
relations ;  fitte^  maiden ;  fit^  have  made 
JlotSf  waves;  homme,  man  :  immenM^ 
the  vast  sea;  f,  I;  tnvolontmrej  in 
voluntary;  T,  fa,  2m,  the;  leuTj  their 
Kbertit  freedom;  jetme,  young;  Ubre 
free;  majt,but;  fnat«,  masts;  mon.ma^ 
my;  mot,  me;  «ner,  sea;  n^sfere,  mys- 
tery; «*  (ne — rien  que,  nothing  but) 
ofi,  they,  people;  /7ari7/on4, flags;  pour, 
for;  quille,  keel;  roi^  king;  Mansy  with 
out;  saventy  know;  ton,  sa,  his,  her 
«M,  their;  solitaire,  solitary;  teule. 
alone;  aovpirt  sigh;  soie,  be;  auiSf  am 
tur,  upon ;  terre,  earth ;  tresor^  wealth 
reut,  wishes;  vien$,  come;  volupte,  do- 
light;  ooif,  see;  y,  of  it. 

German. — Write  into  the  German 
character  and  translate  the  following 
passage  from  Niebubr's  ''Hero-Hia- 
tories  :*' — "  Hercules  war  sohn  des  Jupi- 
ter und  der  Alcmena;  Amphitryo  war 
der  Maunder  Alcmena,  und  Kooig  von 
ThebS  in  Griecbenland,  Amphitryo  war 
des  Bercules  Stief  vater,  aber  er  hatte 
ihn  lieb  als  wenn  er  sein  eigner  Sohn 
ge  wesen  ware.  A  in  pbitry  0  und  Alcmena 
batten  einen  Sohn  des  heiss  Iphicles; 
also  war  er  des  Hercules  Stief  bruder." 

Decline  the  nouns,  and  tell  their  de- 
clensions. 

H18TOBY. — Junior. — Notice  briefly 
the  chief  events  in  the  several  reigns  of 
Edward  the  Elder;  AthelsUn;  Edred; 
Edwy;  Edgar;  Edward  the  Martyr. 
Write  an  account  of  the  doinga  of  Don- 
stan.  Belate  the  circomstanoes  of  Ed- 
ward the  Martyr's  death.  [See,  among 
other  sources,  Wm.  Smith's  Drama, 
"  Athelvold.*'] 

LiTBBATUKB. — Compoee  a  notioe  of 
the  eariy  poetry  of  England,  —  the 
drama,  history,  logic,  or  romance.  Give 
a  critical  account  of  the  life  and  works 
of  Wyatt,  Sackville,  Surrey,  or  Roger 
Ascham.  MThat  were  the  proapecU  of 
literature  in  the  early  yeara  of  Queen 
Elizabeth?  Into  what  periods  may 
EHaabethan  literature  be  divided? 
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J.  &  BowBS,  for  forty  yean  editor 
of  Oalignoant  Mettenger^  died  at  Paris, 
fi4thMay,aged75. 

LoQiB  Veoillot  (b.  181S)|  the  mill* 
tant  chief  of  the  Ultra-intoleranta  of 
Franoe,  haa  just  issaed  "  The  Life  of 
our  Lord  and  Savioar  Jesiu  Ghriat.'* 

The  Acad^oiie  Fran9aifle  haa,  led  by 
Gniaot,  Cousin,  and  Bishop  Dapanloop, 
refoaed  to  crown  M.  Taine's  (b.  1828) 
work  on  English  Literature  for  its  ma- 
terialistio  tendency. 

M.  Francis  Thimm  is  compiling  a 
Bibliographical  Essay, — ^"Shaksperiana, 
1664—1864/* 

Bndolph  Wagner  (b.  1805),  author 
of  "The  Handbook  of  Physiology," 
Professsor  of  ComparatiTe  Anatomy  at 
GSttingen,  died  May  13. 

A  new  and  improyed  series  of  The 
Annual  Begitiery  begun  in  1758,  by 
Dodsley  as  publisher,  and  Edmund 
Burke  as  editor,  has  been  commenced. 

John  Glare,  bom  at  Helpstone,  near 
Peterborough,  in  1793,  author  of 
"  Poems,  Debcriptive  of  Rural  Life  and 
Scenery,  by  a  Northamptonshire  Pea- 
sant,*' 1820,  died  in  th«  Northampton 
Lunatic  Asylum,  26th  May. 

Tboe.  Shedden,  A.M.  of  St.  Peter's 
Gonege,  Gambridge,  has  ready  for 
press,  ** The  Elements  of  Logic;"  and 
W.  Stebbing,  M.Am  Fellow  of  Woroes- 
ter  GoUe^e,  Oxford,  is  about  to  issue 
"An  Analysis  of  Mill's  Logic." 

A  new  work,  entitled  '*  The  Secrets 
of  Hegel,"  being  the  Hegelian  system 
in  origin,  principle,  form,  and  matter, 
will  probably  be  looked  for  with  interest 
by  scholars  of  the  great  German  lo- 
gician [on  whom  see  British  Contriver' 
tialist,  May,  1862]. 

The  Ghnroh  of  Rome  will  shortly, 
under  the  editorship  of  H.  £.  Manning, 
D.D.,  formerly  Archdeacon  of  Chichea- 


ter,  now  Protonotaiy  Apostolic,  lad 
Provost  of  Weetmioater  (seceded  1851), 
show  what  can  be  done  by  ita  trae 
Bons  for  the  confusion  of  herasy  by 
tbe  publication  of  ''Esaaya  on  Be- 
ligion  and  Literature;** 

"  The  Philosophy  of  Health,"  aluMat 
entirely  re-written  by  the  aathor,  the 
late  Thos.  Sonthwood  Smith,  JU). 
(1790—1861),  wUl  be  re-publiahad  in 
a  new  form. 

To  the  already  aboonding  apadal 
seriala  of  our  day,  Mesars.  Rupert  Janet 
and  Henry  Woodward  are  to  add,  T%8 
Geological  Maganmie  this  month. 

Golooel  Tonens,  formerly  Begialrar- 
General  of  South  Australia,  inventor  of 
what  ia  called  the  Torrens  aygtem  oC 
Land-transfer,  and  known  aa  a  writer 
on  Political  Economy,  died  28th  May, 
aged  84.  He  had  in  the  preaa,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  **  A  Catechiaa  ef 
Political  Economy." 

Jean  Reboul  (b.  1796),  the  bakar- 
poet  of  Nismes,  author  of  "Po^iea," 
1836,  "  Le  Dernier  Jour,"  1640,  &&, 
died  29th  May. 

The  poet  Uhland*a  identific  wrHings 
will  shortly  be  published. 

Antonine  Roche,  aathor  of  s^ffirtoiy 
of  the  Ghief  French  Writere,"  **Ristflry 
of  France,"  fta,  haa  receiTed  the  Kb- 
bon  of  tbe  Legion  of  Hooonr. 

M.  Renan  having  refused  to  denatt  his 
professorial  funetiona,  though  appooiied 
Assistant  Curator  of  the  Impmal  Li* 
brary,  and  oflBuing  to  oootittiie  his 
teaching  without  fee  or  rewaid,  hea 
been  dismissed  from  hia  prnfiieBoiniiip 
He  is  about  to  appeal  to  publie  opuuea 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled,'* Ma  SitMrtasta." 

The  unpubliahed  writings  of  Silrio 
Pellico,  conaifiting  of  a  nnnfinnatiiiu  of 
hia  Autobiography,  several  Dranaayfte^ 
are  likely,  shortly,  to  be  placed 
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the  pablio  who  feel  interested  in  the 
prisoner  of  Spielberg  (1788—1854). 
I^Msdame  de  Maintenon*s  **  liannal  of 
Education  for  the  Classes  of  St.  Cjr," 
the  charitable  and  educational  ^institn' 
lion  foonded  bj  the  widow  of  Scarron 
and  mistress  of  Lonis  XIV.  (1635 
—1719),  has  been  discovered  in  anto- 
gfaph  MS.,  at  an  old  book-stall  at  Caen. 
Edward  Edwards  is  to  issue  *'  Chap- 
t«fs  of  the  Biographical  History  of  the 
French  Academy"  (16^9 — 1863)  early. 
A  prise  of  a  hundred  guineas,  and 
ooe  of  fifty  guineas,  have  just  been 
amurded  to  the  Bey.  J.  B.  Heard, 
London,  and  the  Ber.  F.  B.  Wynne, 
dkenny,  respectively,  for  the  best  and 
••oond  best  essays  on  the  **  Model 
Ftfish,**  which  are  to  be  published 
forthwith. 

The  Council  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  promoting  freedom  of  Public 
Worship  have  offered  two  prizes  of  fifty 
pounds,  for  essays  on  the  Private  Pew 
System  and  the  Offertory. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Ferrier  (b.  1808),  author 
of  ''Institutes  of  Metaphysics;  the 
Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being,**  nephew 
and  son-in-law  of  Christopher  North, 
n^iose  works  he  edited,  died  at  St. 
Andrew's,  where  he  occupied  the  chair 
of  Horal  Philosophy,  on  lltb  June. 

Dr.Normandy,author  of  "  The  Hand- 
book of  Chemist^,"  &c,  died  10th  May, 
aged  54. 

The  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford,  have  resolved  to  issue  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  the  work  of  the 
celebrated  Scottish  Greek  scholar,  Wm. 
Voitch,  entitled,  "Greek  Verbs  Irregular 
and  Defective." 

A  Shakspere  Sodety  has  been  insti- 
tuted in  Germany,  with  head-quarters 
at  Weimar,  whose  object  is  at  once  to 
popularize  and  expound  the  works  of 
England's  dramatist. 

Prof.  Waits  (b.  1821),  of  Mar- 
burg, editor  of  Aristotle's  "  Organon'* 
(1844-6),  author  of  "Anthropology," 
&e.y  is  dead. 

Nefftzer  (b.  1820),  editor  of  the  Ute 
JSswe  Germamqyej  and  DoUfhss,  his 
eoUabontor,  are  translating  the  "  Le- 


ben  Jesu"  of  Strauss,  nndir  the  author's 
eye. 

"  Shakspere  in  Germany  in  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries,"  by 
Albert  Cohn,  is  in  the  press. 

C.  B.  Derosne  is  translating  Miss 
Braddon's  novels  into  French,  for 
Hachette's  Library. 

Mr.  £dm.  Falconer  is  dead. 
M.  Fiorentino,  translator  of  Dante 
into  the  language  of  Montaigne,  died 
3rd  June. 

The  Literary  Club,  instituted  by  John- 
son, Beynolds,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  &c, 
celebrated  its  centenary  on  7th  June. 

Wm.  Nassau  Senior,  author  of  "  Po- 
litical Economy,"  "Essays  on  Fic- 
tion," &&,  died  4th  June,  aged  73. 
Mr.  Senior  has  left  behind  a  Diary, 
and  Journals  of  conversations,  which 
are  said  to  be  instructive  and  authentic. 
Charles  B.  P.  J.  Duooyer  (b.  1786), 
member  of  the  French  Institute,  and 
one  of  the  ehief  Political  Economists 
io  France,  has  in  the  pre$s  a  history  of 
"The  Second  Empire." 

The  republication  of  Archbishop 
Usher^s  works,  in  17  vols.,  is  just  com- 
pleted. 

"English  Legislation  prior  to  the 
Twelfth  Century"  is  the  subject  of  a 
work  by  the  distinguished  priest,  Dr. 
Spyridion  Zezss. 

M.  Jacques  Matter  (b.  1791),  author 
of  "Scbeliing  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Nature,"  &c.,  has  just  issued  *'  Emanuel 
de  Swedenborg;  his  Life,  Writings,  and 
Doctrine." 

Lord  Houghton  (R.  M.  Milnes)  is 
revising  his  *'  Life  and  Letters  of  John 
KeaU."  Will  he  reissue  hU  "  life  of 
Tasso"? 

Tennyson's  "Enoch  the  Fisherman" 
is  expected  in  September. 

Bich.  Owen  (bw  1800)  has  issued  a 
revised  edition  of  the  lecture  on  ''  God 
in  Creation,"  expurgated  from  the  series 
of  lectures  issued  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  London. 

W.  J.  Fox,  author  of  "  Letters  of  a 
Norwich  Weaver  Boy,"  "Lectures  to 
the  Working  Classes,"  one  of  the 
founders  of  The  Wettmintter  Bsnew, 
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lata  M.P.  for  Oldham  (b.  1786),  died 
SrdJane. 

Natfaaniel  Hawthorne  (b.  1809), 
author  of  "Twice  Told  Tales,"  "The 
Scarlet  Letter,**  &c..  died  19th  May. 

Charles  Sealsfield,  author  of  "  Pic- 
tures of  Life  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere," ^  North  and  Sooth,"  &c.,  the 
German  writer  of  novels  en  America, 
died  at  Solothnm,  26th  May. 

Mr.Charles  Gregory,  London,  haa  bad 
awarded  to  him  the  first  prize  of  ten 
gnineas,  and  Mr.  Henry  Mnrpby,  Edin- 
burgh, the  second  of  fire  gaiueas,  for 
Essays  on  "The  British  Press,"  the 
competition  for  which  was  limited  to  the 
workers  in  the  craft  of  Caxton.  They 
are  to  be  issued  in  The  Printers' Re4;{ster. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill  is  »id  to  bn  en- 
gaged in  writing  a  History  of  Postal 
Beform,  which  will  in  a  greet  measure 
be  at  once  an  Autobiograpby  and  a 
History. 

The  Rer.  B.  Jowett,  Professor  of 
Greek,  Oxford  (b.  1817),  will  shortly 
issue  an  edition  of  Plato^s  **  Bepublic" 

Jas.  Miller  (b.  1812),  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
authm-  of  "  Alcohol  ;  its  Piece  and 
Power,"  "Nephalism,"  "System  of 
Snigery,"  and  author  of  the  papers  on 
that  subject  in  the  "  Encyclopsedia 
Britanniea,"  &c.,  died  1 7th  June. 

Gen.  Hylius  offered  the  French 
Academy  a  sum  realizing  500  francs 
per  annum,  to  establish  a  prize  for  an 
^  Essay  on  Beligions  Toleration;"  but 
it  has  been  refused. 

H.  G.  Bohn  (h.  1796),  anthor  and 
publisher,  is  about  to  retire  from  busi- 
neia  in  the  latter  capacity.  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Daldy  have  become  purchasers 
of  his  vsrions  "Libraries,"  of  which 
3,000,000  copies  have  been  issued. 

Ber.  Wm.  Gnretoo,  D.D.,  one  of  the 
moat  learned  of  our  Oriental  scholars, 
editor  of  ''The  Ignatian  Epistles  in 
Syriac,  Greek,  and  Utin"  (1849), 
*'  Letters  of  St.  Athanasius,"  Sec ,  died 
17th  June. 

H.  Saloroan  Monk  (b.  at  Breslau, 
1807),  author  of  "  Palestine,  Geogra- 
phinl,  Historical,  and  Archsological," 


1845,  has  been  appointed  to  supersede 
M.  Benan  as  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  in  the  College  of 
France.  M.  Munk  lost  his  eyesight  by 
devotion  to  study  and  research. 

Fred.  Von  Baumer  (b.  1781),  the 
German  historian,  has  issued  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  **  Schwan,  Strauss,  and 
Bensn." 

Lamartine*s  **  Political  Works  and 
Speeches,"  with  an  Introduction  by 
M.  Louis  Ulbsch  (b.  1822),  a  Uteraiy 
popil  of  Victor  Hugo's,  has  been  issasd 
by  M.  Lacroix. 

Hen.Theodore  Tuckermann  (b.  1 8  IS), 
author  of  ''Thoughts  on  the  Poets," 
"  Characteristics  of  Literature,"  &c, 
has  published  "  America  and  ber  Com- 
mentators; a  Critical  and  Historical 
Sketch  of  Travels  in  the  United  Sutes.*' 

The  eleventh  ediUon  of  Brockbaos* 
**  Conversations- Lexicon,"  in  15  vols., 
is  in  process  of  issue. 

Beinhold  Kohler  has  edited  and  israsd 
an  old  German  version  of  Shakspere*s 
"Taming  of  a  Shrew.**  published  st 
Bapperschwyl  in  1762.  The  oldest 
version  in  Germany  of  "  our  Drsna- 
Ust's  plays,"  if  we  do  not  count  Andrsas 
Giyphius*  **  Peter  Squenz,"  which  veiy 
nearly  resembles  the  **  Midsuminer 
Night's  Dream." 

The  Professors  of  the  College  of 
France,  disapproving  of  Benan's  pe- 
remptory dismissal,  have,  according  to 
their  legal  right,  nominated  two  cndi- 
dates  disagreeable  'o  the  government 
for  the  chair  (recently  instituted)  e( 
Comparative  Philology  : — Adolphe  J. 
A.  Begnier  (U  1804).  editor  of  Gnek, 
Latin,  and  German  Classics,  translator 
of  Schiller's  *'  Tell,"  and  late  tutor  of 
the  family  of  Louis  Philippe;  and  X. 
Br^al,  a  Jew,  a  young  and-promicDg 
scholar. 

Count  Montalembert  is  engaged  on  a 
**  History  of  the  Monks  of  the  BasL" 

'*  The  Church  and  the  Roman  fim- 
pire  during  the  Fourteenth  Ccntuiy," 
by  Count  Broglie,  is  to  be  completed  XB 
November. 

Marshal  Pelissier's  **  Memoirs"  ue 
to  be  published. 
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Thb  power  of  the  pulpit  ie  immenM.  Its  inflaenoes  are  inoor* 
{K>rtted  witk  all  the  opffoingR  of  haman  life.  The  Cbristian  church 
u  not  onl^  a  vast,  widely  diffused  organization  for  teaching  and 
worship ;  it  is  also  an  incessantly  active  administrative  and  co- 
opemtiye  association^  exerting  its  activity  among  msnkind  with  a 
certainty,  regularity,  uniformity,  system,  and  persuasiveness,  which 
hrings  ail  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  some  degree  within  the 
sweep  of  its  management.  It  is  pliable,  adaptive,  and  vigilant  ^ 
its  agencies  are  rich,  various,  and  apt ;  and  its  officials,  either  by 
duty  or  through  interest,  act  upon  and  intertwist  themselves  with 
aU  the  affairs  of  our  race.  To  it  has  been  committed,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  most  noble  intellectual  and  moral  means  of  affecting 
men,  as  well  as  the  richest  treasury  of  influences  with  which  the 
world  has  been  endowed.  Eloquence,  the  utterance  of  living 
thought — quick, passionate, and  new-bom — ^has  been  imparted  ton 
as  a  means  of  stirring  the  emotions,  guiding  the  life,  and  affecting 
the  defltiny  of  men.  Themes  have  been  j^iven  to  it  so  transcendent 
in  their. importance  as  to  outstrip  the  estimate  of  conception.  And 
opportunities  have^  been  consecrated  to  its  service  with  greater 
friMjuency,  uniformity,  and  habit-forming  recurrence,  than  to  any 
other  form  of  influencing  men  by  speech.  The  well-weighed  and 
carefolly  tested  teachings  of  men  who  have  garnered  and  sifted  the 
products  of  thought  in  the  study  are  brought  into  immecJUate  and 
mtimate  relations  with  the  minds  of  the  devout  and  serious.  The 
tone  of  the  speaker's  voice  and  mind,  the  character  of  the  man  and 
the  class  of  which  he  is  a  member,  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  congregations  assemble,  the  original  matter  of  the  truths 
he  ia  to  utter,  and  the  hot,  living  forth-flow  he  may  impart  to  his 
instructions,  exert  effects  in  favour  of  the  pulpit  orator  of  which 
no  other  species  of  eloquence  receives  the  benefit.  The  duty  of 
every  pubhc  speaker  is,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  his  theme  and 
aim — to  inform,  persuade,  convince,  and  please, — to  call  into  activity 
inhia  hearers  the  understanding,  the  feelings,  the  emotions,  and  the 
imagination,  that  they,  unitedly  operating,  may  affect  the  whole 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  those  adaressed.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  that  man  who  would  work  out  the  highest  purposes  of  oratory, 
not  only  to  communicate  information  and  direct  the  flow  of  thought, 
but  also  to  stimulate  the  active  principles  of  our  nature,  and  to 
qoieken  the  determining  powers  within  us.  To  establish  truth  is 
not  enough,  though  it  were  demonstrated  with  the  irresistibility  of 
mathematics.  Men  must  have  aroused  within  them  a  desire  to 
accept,  adopti  and  act  upon  the  truth  advanced ;  must  be  convinced 
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of  its  relevancy  to  tbeir  case  and  needs,  must  be  inspired  with  a 
purpose  regarding  it — which  shall  not  glimmer  dimly  or  blase 
fitfully  in  the  soal,  but  yield  a  permanent  and  useful  life-guiding 
light.  If  all  public  speakers  should  supply  both  thou^t  and 
impulse,  wisdom  and  guidnuce,  it  is,  of  course,  far  more  essential 
that  the  occupant  of  a  pulpit  shotdd impart  both.  He  is  by  profes* 
sion  an  instructor  and  reformer.  Trutns  more  sublime,  important* 
and  vital  with  excelling  interest  titan  soioioe^  speculation,  or  nistory, 
can  otherwise  yield  are  given  into  his  charve.  With  these  he  is  to 
edify  "  the  whole  body  of  the  people."  But  these  truths  hapre  a 
benrinsr  upon  the  entire  circle  of  human  duties,  hopes,  aspirations, 
and  fenrs;  on  life  and  conduct;  on  faith  and  practice;  and  thia 
oonnection  of  truth  with  act  and  £act,  this  influence  of  belief  on 
belMviour,  this  co-operating  of  the  revelations  of  heaven  with  the 
requirements  of  earth,  this  exhibition  of  the  life  enwrapped  in.  life 
which  man  lives,  requires  to  be  brought  efficaciously  before  the  minds 
of  men,  that  they  may  determine  the  way  of  their'life  by  than,  and 
fashion  their  public  and  their  private  conduct  to  the  mode  n 
they  prove  to  be  adrisable,  and  right,  and  ht^y. 

Id  18  matter  of  fact  that  true  views  of  pulpit  eloquence  are 
either  among  clergy  or  laity.  Hence  there  arises  doable  injury  to 
the  church  and  to  society.  Hearers  make  demands  upoa  those 
who  address  them  in  a  congregational  capacity  quite  aken  to  the 
fiivt  teachings  of  rhetoric  regarding  effective  preaching ;  and  elergy- 
meti.  misled  by  false  inductions,  contract  habits  of  oratory  at  vbti- 
anee  with  goo^  taste  and  intellectuality.  These  acting  and  raaotin^ 
upon  each  other  constitute  a  formalism  and  a  traditionalism  from 
which  both  parties  would  be  bettor  freed.  Congregations,  if  made 
aware  of  the  special  fallacies  to  which  they  subject  their  thooghla 
in  I  lie  criticism  of  sermons,  might,  lesm  charity,  forbeaeanc  * 

rec<»ptivene8s ;  and  clergymen,  if  they  had  a  hint  of  ihe  pc . 
liabilities  to  error  to  which  they  wef«  exposed  from  liieir  ^ 
l^.4sional  position,  mi^ht  be  induced  to  study  the  teachings  of 
science  as  guides  and  mterpreters  of  thetr* inductions— and  mntiial 
heneBts  might  ensue.  In  the  hope,  and  with  the  desire  that  oar 
suggestions  on  this  topic  may  tend  in  some  sHgbt  measure  to 
n^efuliiess  in  these  respects,  we  intend  offering  a  few  reflectiona  on 
the  nature  and  purpose,  tho  peculiarities,  the  uses,  and  laws  of  the 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  ' 

A  sermon  signifies,  etymologioaliy,  a  connected  diseonrse  » 
tended  to  implant  some  productive  thought  in  the  mind  of  othen. 
In  ordinary  speech  it  is  usually  applied  to  an  address  delrreied  to 
an  assembly  of  persons  gathered  together  for  devotional  porposi 
as  a  Christian  congregation.  Sermons  are  based  upon  some  par* 
tion,  less  or  more,  of  the  Scriptures  to  which  they  eall  attentka, 
on  which  they  enlarge,  and  which  laflnences  in  some  d^ne 
both  the  form  and  matter  of  the  entire  diacourseb  The  passage 
•elcctt'd  from  the  Bible  is  called  a  text.  Of  this  text  m  senum 
ou^hc  properly  to  be  an  exposition.    It  should  iaolnda  not  ovly  a 
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jpfmphrnse  of  the  passage  discoursed  from,  a  commentarj  upon  its 
signification,  and  exhortation  regarding  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  it 
6i\]oins  or  implies,  but  also  an  application  of  the  teaching  it  involves 
to  the  personal  circumstances  of  different  classes  of  hearers.  The 
oboaen  portion  of  the  holy  writings  ought  always  to  be  really  a  text 
-~not  a  pretext,  a  mere  motto  for  an  essay,  or  a  formal  concession  to 
custom  and  faahion  in  such  oratory.  This  text  ought  to  form,  at  least, 
the  undercurrent  of  the  flowing  thought  which  takes  its  rise  from  it» 
should  be  integrated  and  incorporated  wiih  the  didactic,  critical,  or 
hortatory  matter  of  which  the  discourse  luay  otherwise  consist. 

The  word  Momileiics  is  sometimes  employed  to  designate  the  art 
of  preaching  in  that  compound  form  of  instruction  and  persuasion 
which  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  requires  to  adopt  in  the  pulpit» 
and  to  adapt  to  the  people  placed  under  his  charge.  Sacred  EW 
toric  has  also  been  used  as  a  name  for  that  series  of  instructioni 
which  is  regarded  as  necessary  to  enlighten  students  on  the  elements 
requiring  attention  in  the  composition  of  a  sermon.  A  homily, 
however,  differs  from  a  sermon  m  being  entirely  devoid  of  art  or 
oratory,  in  being  a  plain,  unvarnished  forth-following  of  the  scrip- 
tural text  or  narrative,  with  here  and  there,  as  they  naturally  arise^ 
the  moral  reflections  or  hortatory  applications  expressed  as  ther 
ace  suggested.  It  is  not  methodless,  though  unmethodical.  It 
idlows  a  greater  freedom  of  digression  and  allusion  than  the  sermon ; 
it  is  less  compact  in  its  structure,  plainer  in  its  style,  and  more 
suoeordant  witn  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  mind  than  is  usual  in 
aermons.  Less  logic  is  employed  on  it,  and  the  play  of  suggestion^ 
emotion,  forms  of  speech,  &Cm  is  permitted  to  have  greater  scope. 
Tb  is  more  the  expression  of  thought  as  it  grows  up  in  the  mmd 
than  as  it  is  trained,  espaliered,  and  woven  into  closely  intertextured 
unity  of  aim,  method,  and  shapeliness. 

!Ehetoric  is  not  sacred.  It  has  of  itself  no  moral  cbaraeteristio. 
Only  in  so  far  as  man  is  a  moral  agent,  acting  under  and  acted  upon 
by  moral  considerations,  is  rhetoric  at  all  a  moral  art.  Man  is^ 
however  fallen,  impressible  by  moral,  truth,  and  finds  himself  com* 
gelled  to  assent  and  to  consent  to  the  tenets  of  morality.  Thd 
Bocial  fabric  is  possible,  only  because  moral  thought,  habit,  and 
feeling  are  in  practical  excess  over  immoral  or  sinful  acts  or  incli* 
nations.  Society  lives  on  account  of  the  good  in  it,  and  in  spite  of 
the  evil.  Evil  in  all  cases  works  towards  death,  and  it  is  the 
mastery  and  supremacy  of  ^ood  in  the  world  that  holds  back  the 
corrupting  and  deadening  influences  of  evil,  and  makes  life,  and' 
aiouBh  an  amount  of  pleasure  as  life  afibrds,  possible  even  to  the 
wicked.  Shetoric  may  and  must  be  more  frequently  a  moral  than 
an  inunoral  agenti — just  as  money  may  and  must  be ;  but  it  is  not 
in  itself  sacred.  We  may  adapt  rhetoric  to  sacred  ends,  but  we 
cannot  have  a  sacred  rhetoric,  except  as  a  mere  convenient  name* 
Tha  observance  of  the  same  rules  of  efiectiveness  will  tend  to  sue* 
oess  in  persuasion,  whether  the  aim  of  persuasion  be  ffood  or  bad. 
Bhetono  is  an  instrumental  art»  and,  like  a  common  Ic^y,  may  be 
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employed  for  either  hoaest  or  diahonest  purposes,  when  purpose  and 
opportunity  coincide. 

We  do  not  intend  to  prelect  on  homiletics  or  on  sacred  rlie- 
toric ;  neither  do  we  assume  to  be  teachers  of  pastoral  theology. 
We  simply  wish  to  show  how  eloquence  is  modified  by  its  objects 
and  to  note  a  few  of  the  prominent  characteristics  which  oratory 
aasumes,  or  shoidd  assume,  when  it  diffuses  its  influences  from 
the  pulpit. 

Pulpit  eloquence  is  peculiar  to  m(;>dem  history.  Among  the 
nations  of  antiquity  there  was  a  sacerdotal  caste,  a  priesthood,  but 
they  had  no  reUgious  doctrines  or  tenets  which  they  taught  to  the 
people  that  their  lives  might  be  influenced  by  them.  The  moral 
imj^rovement  of  the  people  did  not  then  concern  the  priest,  but  Uie 
legislator.  Iteiigion  was  neither,  in  their  economy,  a  du^  nor  a 
privilege ;  it  was  a  luxury.  Instruction  in  duty,  persuasion  to 
well-doing,  or  dissuasion  from  evil  works,  formed  no  portion  of  the 
priestly  functions.  Their  worship  and  its  mysteries  were  for  the 
initiated  and  the  wealthy,  not  for  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and  least 
of  all  for  the  slaves.  The  idea  of  aggregating  men  m  masses  having 
a  vital  and  organic  unity  and  corporate  being,  as  the  mere  result 
of  the  exposition  of  doctrine  and  the  calling  forth  of  faith  in  the 
hearers ;  and  of  making  that  faith  not  only  the  bond  of  union,  but 
also  the  effective  agent  in  giving  identity  of  aim,  feelin^^,  and  cha- 
racter to  ail  the  various  members  of  the  congregation,  is  not  only 
grand  in  itself,  but  it  was  essentially  original.  It  is  a  distinctly 
Christian  institution.  Prior  to  Christ,  public  teaching  held  no  fixea 
place  among  the  activities  of  life.  Men  were  compressed  together 
and  acted  upon  from  without.  He,  by  the  Divine  simplicity  of 
preaching,  enfranchised  the  thoughts  of  humanity,  and  imparted 
the  right  while  inculcating  the  duty  of  honest  and  true  thought 
He  appointed  no  force  but  that  of  persuasion,  admitted  no  agencies 
except  those  which  affected  the  reason  and  conscience  of  men,  and 
acknowledged  no  "  communion  of  saints"  which  did  not  result  from 
faith.  His  ordination  was  "  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins 
should  be  preached  in  His  name  among  all  nations"  (Luke  xxiv.  47). 
His  command  was,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel "  (Mark  xvi.  15).  The  word  omnloyed  by  the  evangelists, 
and  translated  preach,  signifies  to  proclaim  publicly  under  com- 
mission and  by  authority ;  to  go  forth  as  heralds  from  a  rightful 
power  on  an  official  messap^e,  and  to  call  attention  to  that  message 
in  proper  form  and  with  due  solemnity.  The  words  of  another  evan- 
geast  are  equally  full  of  meaning, — "  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  have  commanded  you  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20).  The  ttaot  of 
the  reiteration  of  the  words  tea4:h  and  teaching  does  not  compeoMte 
for  the  loss  of  what  is  implied  in  these  words  in  the  original,  tiie 
former  of  which  signifies  '*  make  pupils  of,"  and  the  latter  meana 
training.    To  this  Great  Teacher  we  owe  the  inauguration  (^  the 
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en  of  universal  public  inBtruction.     This  was  an  innoyation  of 
j^reater  magnitude  and  importance  than  can  at  first  sight  be  credited. 
Schools,  both  of  prophets  and  philosophers,  had  existed  aforetime. 
A  sort  of  freemasonry  of  knowledge  was  kept  up  among  statesmen, 
legislators,  and  priests.    Nobles  might  hire  instructors,  and  mer- 
chants employ  tutors,  but  for  the  people,  the  masses  of  men,  there 
were  neither  schools  nor  teaching.    Jesus  Christ  appointed  a  system 
of   popular  education,   commissioned  a  body  of   "preachers  of 
righteousness,"    gave   them   doctrines   and  commanaraents,   and 
then  trusted,  wiih    a    divine    confidence,   in   tlie   simple  power 
of  truth  to  impress  men's  minds,  afi*ect  their  lives,  and  raise 
up  within  them  a  zeal  for  good  works,  which  should  be  not  onl^ 
according  to  knowledge,  but  also  the  natural  outgrowth  of  their 
being  when  renewed  by  faith  in  Him,  His  work,  and  His  wUl. 
•*  Per  after  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world  by  wisdom  knew 
not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  [simple  nieans]  of  preach- 
ing to  save  them  that  believe  "  (1  Cor.  i.  21).    Hence  He  sent  forth 
Hia  disciples  to  make  pupils  of  all  men,  and  to  train  them  to  a  nobler 
life ;  to  proclaim  His  gospel  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and 
with  power ;  and  by  producing  within  men  a  living  faith,  to  incline 
and  enable  them  to  give  to  God  "  reasonable  service."    They  were 
sent  not  merely  to  assert  the  truth  of  certain  dogmas  and  didactics, 
but  to  prove  their  truth  and  make  men  feel  them — ^live  them.    They 
were  commissioned  not  only  to  define  doctrines  and  expound  tenets, 
but  to  influence  the  every-day  thoughts  and  works  of  men  by  the 
outspoken  force  of  the  words  of  truth.    They  were  not  only  to  get 
men  brought  to  a  comprehension  of  what  true  religion  means,  but 
induce  them  to  act  upon  what  it  is.    They  could  not,  of  course, 
define  truth,  if  none  could  be  found  for  or  among  men.    The^  could 
not  teach  all  nations,  unless  they  had  a  body  of  instructions  to 
communicate.      There  was  no  necessity  for  their  attempting  to 
shape  the  opinions  of  the  world,  if  impulse  ought  to  rule  men's 
lives.    They  could  not  oppose  gainsayers  in  thought  or  life,  unless 
with  something  more  attractive  than  fanaticism  and  more  solid  than 
the  reveries  of  enthusiasm.    They  asked  for  belief,  but  gaye  suflEl- 
cient  grounds  for  it.    They  brought  about  those  changes  of  thought 
and  character  which  they  efiected  by  the  legitimate  actiyity  of 
reason,  and  by  showing  cause  for  regarding  "the  glorious  gos]^lof 
the  blessed  God  "  (1  Tim.  i.  11)  as  "  worthy  of  all  acceptation." 
They  challenged  inquiry  while  they  demanded  belief,  and  they  spoke 
not  to  rebuke,  but  to  excite  the  activity  of  the  intellect.    Thej 
entered  the  assembly  of  the  people  as  controversialists,  to  advance 
their  sublime  theme  for  discussion ;  admonished  men  to  reflect  and 
to  consider.    The  coming  of  Christ  was  the  daybreak  of  a  new  era 
and  the  birth-time  of  popular  progress.    He  instituted  that  sjrstem 
of  public  instruction  in  word  and  doctrine  which  held  within  it  the 
need  of  intelligent  thinking.     Simultaneous  teaching  necessitated 
the  manifestation  of  public  opinion.    The  preachers  of  Christianity 
sent  not  only  to  state,  but  to  establish  the  truth ;  hence  they 
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were  reckoned  the  supreme  revolutionists  of  their  age.  They  in- 
jected into  the  thought  of  the  world  the  pliant  but  potent  mo\iiig 
power  of  eloquence,  adapted  to  exposition,  persuasion,  reformation, 
perseverance  in  holy  enort,  and  appealed,  as  the  ultimate  tests  of 
truth,  to  the  conscience*  and  reason  of  men — of  men  in  masses— of 
men  influencing  and  influenced  by  each  other. 

To  this  institution,  as  the  foundation  of  public  opinion,  the  behests 
of  kings  have  yielded  homage,  the  enactments  of  legislators  have 
been  caused  to  conform,  the  decrees  of  cabinets  have  owed  their 
origin.  The  stayless  onflowing  of  feeling,  thought,  and  action,  of 
trhich  it  has  been  the  cause,  has  gone  on  widening  and  deepening  as 
the  ages  revolve.  It  was,  before  the  dajs  of  Christ,  the  law 
of  nations  to  despise  the  multitude;  this  multitude  Chris* 
tianity  found  abased,  and  first  aggregated,  then  congregated 
it.  l!t  poured  the  efficient  culture  of  reflective  thought  into  society, 
andrit  was  stirred  to  its  depths.  There  never  was  in  the  annais  of 
time  a  public  ministry  fiUed  with  moral  earnestness,  living  troth, 
strong  faith,  intense  spirituality,  and  an  honourable  love  of  righte- 
ousness, which  would  rather  brave  death  and  endure  it  than  sacri- 
fice the  conscientious  convictions  of  the  soul,  until  it  was  "instituted 
by  Christ."  A  spurious  and  impotent  sophistry  had  developed  itsrff 
in  Greece  and  in  Talestine :  the  teachers  of  the  law  read  and  ex- 
pounded the  precepts  of  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  but  an  explicit 
mstitution  of'^able  aud  devout  general  teacning,  open  to  all  men  and 
afiecting  all,  is  an  element  introduced  into  the  world  and  the  world's 
ways  by  the  Founder  of  the  creed  of  Christendom.  Public  opinion 
and  private  freedom  of  thought  are  never  to  be  forgotten  as  among 
the  gifts  of  Jesus  to  the  races  of  mankind. 

This  setting  in  motion  of  the  aggressive  energies  of  the  inteHeet 
against  the  despotism  of  mere  autocratic  rule  ;  mis  setting  free  of 
the  private  judgment  from  the  oppressive  weight  of  schemes,  systems, 
discipline,  and  law ;  this  organization  of  men  by  inward  syxnpathies 
and  a  common  faith,  rather  than  by  outward  compression  and  a  com- 
mon fatalism ;  this  bestowal  of  the  magistracy  of  individual  life  upon 
'  conscience  and  reason,  was  a  series  of  well-knit  measures  for  makmg 
the  progress  of  humanity  possible.  By  these  the  personality  of  mcA 
was  at  once  evoked  and  recospiized,  cultured  and  regulated ;  the 
idea  of  character  was  introduced  into  morals,  and  the  soienm  respoa- 
aibilities  of  individual  belief  were  advocated  and  enforced.  Self- 
'  control,  as  the  basis  of  self-government,  was  laid  as  one  of  the  fixed 
principles  of  modem  life,  and  the  dutj  of  guarding  one's  own  bent, 
as  that  whence  the  issues  of  human  activities  originate,  was  impressed 
upon  man.  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  self-culture,  of  manlincM, 
and  of  personal  independence ;  it  introduced  into  man's  Hfb  ^\f^' 
vag  of  glorious  liberty,  the  liberty  of  free  thou^gfat,  indivphial 
activity,  the  right  of  teaching  and  of  being  taught  $  it  is  die  insti- 
'  tutor  of  preceptive  eloquence,  of  that  oratory  wnich  is  to  opeftto 
on  masses,  yet  on  individuals, — of  pulpit  eloquence. 

The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  has  for  its  ehi«f  woi^  Duty.   It 
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TeoQgnises  man  as  r  moral  and  religious  being ;  it  aims  kt  impressing 
him  with  an  idea  of  the  transcendent  claims  of  the  Most  Hi^^  to 
obedience,  the  very  yielding  of  the  heart's  desires  to  Him.  It  seeks 
to  elevate  man's  thoughts  to  the  divine  Source  of  being ;  to  awe 
ike  sonl  with  an  abiding  sense  of  God's  presence  ;  to  encourage  to 
good  works  by  the  thought  of  His  all-seeing  eye,  of  His  loving  heart, 
foid  of  His  approving  smile;  to  excite  to  inward  virtue  bv  the  pro- 
mise of  His  love  and  loving  help  ;  to  deter  from  vice  by  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  eanditions  of  our  being  as  responsible  agents  before  the 
luMY  lawgiver,  and  in  the  prospect  of  our  marvellous  endowment 
wxoi  immortality.  It  ofiers  to  our  view  the  perfect  life  of  the  great 
Snsample  of  all  holiness ;  it  brings  before  us  the  mercy  and  the 
magistracy  of  our  Father ;  it  holds  out  for  our  acceptance  the  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  divine  instrumentalities  of  salvation,  and 
it  reveals  to  us  the  means  whereby  we  may  acquire  that  perfect  walk 
with  Grod  which  marks  a  holy  livmg,  provides  for  a  holy  dying,  and 
Boppliea  a  sure  hope  of  bliss  beyond  the  hour  and  power  of  deadL 
Gdie  preacher  can  lay  his  finger  upon  every  spring  of  human  thought, 
feelixig,  or  act,  and  touch  it  to  divine  purposes ;  he  can  excite  fear, 
entrance  hqpe,  inspire  awe,  impart  resolve,  effect  repentance,  and 
eoaivert  sooLs. 

To  tibe  one  simple  human  agency  of  pulpit  eloquence  Christ  com- 
mitted the  spread  of  the  gospel,  the  extension  of  His  kingdom,  the 
^owth  of  the  church,  and  the  salvation  of  men.  By  this  single 
activity  of  intellectual  energy  He  felt  it  to  be  possible  to  change  the 
whole  course  and  tenor  of  the  world's  history,  to  re-establish  a  hai^ 
mony  between  humanity  and  heaven,  to  put  feeling  under  the  control 
<ji  wisdom,  to  bring  piety  into  intimate  fellowship  with  judgment 
and.  knowledge,  to  quench  the  fires  of  unholy  nassion  in  the  heirt» 
to  retard  the  growth  and  at  length  secure  the  tliorough  outweediag 
of  evil  habits  from  the  life,  to  quicken  zeal  for  goodness,  and  to 
aeoelerate  human  improvement  by  continual  advocacy  of  that  surest 
aad  best  of  all  means  of  betterment — ^self-reform.  Keligion  is  not  a 
negation  of  the  happy  activities  of  humanity.  It  affords  scope  for  the 
lughest  development  and  the  widest  healthy  exercise  of  the  faenl* 
tie^of  man.  It  places  man  under  the  shelter  of  Grod's  law,  which  is  the 
best  of  all  things  possible  for  man,  and  onlv  closes  to  him  tiie  avenues 
of  «i&  and  misery.  Its  real  object  is  the  diffusion,  extension,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  every  sort  of  happiness  which  can  be  felt  by  the  soul 
with  due  regard  to  its  own  nature  and  the  safety  of  others ;  and 
tius  it  provides  for  by  a  change  of  heart — the  human  agency  em> 
ployed  to  effect  which  is  pulpit  eloquence.  *"  The  same  Lord  over 
all  m  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him.  For  whosoever  shall  call  upoa 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  How  then  shall  they  call 
on  Him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  and  how  shall  they  beliefe 
in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  P  and  how  shall  they  hear 
witbout  a  preacher  P  and  how  shall  they  preach,  except  thej  he 
seutP  as  it  is  written.  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  thetn  thai 
preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  tMngs  I 
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•    .    .    Faith  cameth  by  hearing*  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God" 
(Bom.  X.  12—17). 

If  these  be  the  utterances  of  truth  regarding  the  aim,  the  scope, 
the  power  and  character  of  the  oratory  of  a  Christian  ministry,  with 
•what  diligent  preparation  of  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  body 
ought  the  earnest  preacher  to  study  the  proper  use  of  the  gifts  of  nt^ 
terance  consecrated  to  such  purposes !  With  what  sedulous  culture 
should  he  con  the  laws  and  practise  the  requirements  of  the  science 
of  persuasion!  If  there  be  distinct  commands  to  this  effect  given 
in  the  Scriptures  to  each  individual  Christian  in  these  terms, — *'  Let 
the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  ^ou  richly  in  all  wisdom**  (Col.  iii.  16) ; 
"  Let  your  speech  be  al way  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt, that  ye  may 
know  how  ye  ought  to  answer  eyery  man"  (Col.  iy.  6),  how  much 
more  are  the  acquirement  and  habitual  employment  of  these  graces 
of  thought  and  speech  incumbent  on  those  whose  professional  duty 
it  is  rightly  to  distribute  the  bread  of  life !  Yet  how  many  teaohers 
in  the  Christian  church  fail  to  subject  themselyes  to  a  systematie 
training  in  the  arts  of  persuasive  instruction,  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  principles  upon  which  effective  eloquence  depends,  or  to 
learn  the  method  of  adapting  the  exposition  of  die  gospel  to  obtain 
for  it  a  favourable  consideration  from  the  mind  and  a  ready  entrance 
into  the  heart  of  the  hearers  they  may  have  the  opportunity  of  affect- 
ing !  If  the  most  awful  consequences  human  thought  can  harrow 
itself  with  the  contemplation  of;  if  the  roost  blissful  results — results 
which  man's  imagination  can  so  faintly  portray  as  scarcely,  in  the 
most  shadowy  adumbration,  even  to  suggest  the  glory  of  them ;  if 
not  only  the  present  state  of  man's  life,  but  all  his  after  fate  depend 
upon  the  publication  of  the  gospel  so  as  to  affect  and  influence  the 
individuals  addressed  by  a  preacher,  what  culture  and  what  know- 
ledge ought  rather  to  be  attained  than  that  of  persuasiveness  F-*K>r 
what  can  exonerate  the  neglecters  of  those  means  which  science  and 
art  afford  to  help  them  to  '*  win  eouls"  ?  We  know  the  objection  to 
the  use  of  *'  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,"  and  we  recognixe 
the  need  of  the  divine  mstrnmentalities  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  true 
conversion.  But  neither  of  these  objections,  to  our  mind,  touches 
the  argument  even  at  its  extremest  edge.  The  pulpit  orator  is  not 
asked,  far  less  counselled,  b^  the  rhetorician  to  employ  "  the  enticing 
words  of  men's  wisdom ;"  for  he  has  somethiog  far  more  efficacious 
{ex  Aypothesi)  to  use  —  the  word  of  Gh>d, — and  the  rhetorician's 
instnictions  bein^  on  the  method  of  speaking  effectively,  would 
si^ally  belie  their  aim  if  he  should  advise  the  laying  aside  of  any- 
thing "quick  and  powerful"  the  orator  can  bring  to  Dear  upon  the 
attainment  of  his  object.  And  though  it  is  granted  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  alone  can  make  preaching  effectual  to  salvation,  and  imwt 
that  ecstatic  sense  of  blessedpess  which  the  true  children  of  God 
enjoy,  we  are  not  precluded  from  the  employment  of  any  innocent 
a^ncy  as  "  a  means  of  grace."  lliere  are,  confessedly,  in  eloquence 
rightly  used,  capacities  for  affecting  soul  and  spirit ;  methods  of 
securing  the  loving  consideration  or  the  crHical  examinatioa  of 
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opinioiks,  which  are  not  to  be  fousd  where  it  is  absent;  and  there 
are  hindrances  to  the  introduction  and  reception — if  not  to  the  accept- 
ance—of the  gospel,  which  eloquence  may*  remoye  or  help  to  make 
inoperatire  in  minds  indifferent  or  prejadiced,  refractory  or  misled. 
If  we  do  not  learn  to  remove  these  obstacles,  if  we  do  not  employ 
these  agencies  of  efficacy  placed  within  onrpower,  are  we  free  from 
the  old  charge,  "  Ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost "  P  or  can  we 
ATer  that  we  hare  performed  the  duty  opposed  to  this  sin  by  striring 
always  to  oitUi  tne  Spirit  in  Its  war  with  onr  s^i^it  against  our 
hardness  of  heart  and  slowness  of  belief  P 

To  these  simple  arguments  let  us  add  but  one  more  in  justifica- 
tioB  of  our  opimon  that  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  clergyman  to 
study  the  teachings  of  rhetoric  concerning  the  means  of  successful 
preoehing.  All  effective  science  is  from  God.  That  it  is  true  know- 
ledge is  snown  in  its  efficiency.  Heaven  refuses  to  legitimate  a  lie 
by  adding  the  testimony  of  continual  success  to  it.  Science,  falsely 
so  called,  strikes  at  last  upon  one  infallible  obstacle  to  its  progress 
— the  purpose  of  the  God  of  truth  and  power.  Experiment  touches 
it,  and  it  aies.  True  eloquence,  try  it  as  often  as  heart  can  wish, 
never  fails  in  its  effectiveness ;  it  is  an  issue  from  the  God  of  power, 
<— let  us  use  it  in  the  cause  of  truth,  love,  and  righteousness. 

Pulpit  eloquence  ought  to  be  persuasive  religious  instruction, 
the  wise  and  effectual  inculcation  of  moral  and  religious  duty.  Its 
definite  object  is  to  teach  the  congregation  addressed  the  doctrines 
of  the  faith  and  the  requirements  of  the  creed  which  the  members 
profess ;  to  incline  their  hearts  to  the  belief  of  truth  and  the  prac- 
tiee  of  duty,  and  to  persuade  them  to  abstain  from  evil  and  adhere  to 
the  endeavour  to  do  good.  In  the  exposition  of  these  matters,  large 
and  grand  regions  of  thought  are  laid  under  contribution, — the  whme 
gospel  history,  with  its  varied  pictures  of  life,  manners,  times,  oir- 
eniBstanees,  and  events ;  the  entire  scheme  of  salvation,  as  it  evolves 
in  the  pages  of  the  sacred  writings  from  shadowy  type  to  divine 
reality ;  the  foregone  past  of  etemitv  with  its  councils  and  schemes, 
the  living  present  in  the  balance  of  God's  justice  and  mercy,  the 
on-ooming  future  of  eternity  with  its  issues  and  fates ;  the  strange 
records  of  human  communities  and  individuals,  their  encourage- 
ments and  warnings,  their  lessons  and  their  suggestions ;  the  work- 
ings of  Providence  in  the  world  and  the  church ;  the  speculations 
of  philosophy  on  God,  roan,  nature,  and  life ;  the  long  results  of 
soienee  in  its  earth-piercing  and  sky-cleaving  course,  as  well  as  in 
its  leveller  and  plamer  walks ;  the  problems  of  morals,  economy, 
soeial  duty,  and  personal  life ;  the  story  of  dogma  and  ritual,  of 
creed  and  change,  of  persecution  and  revolution,  of  sin  and  suffer- 
ing ;  the  foundations  and  policy  of  law ;  the  charms,  the  glory,  the 
shame,  and  the  reproach  of  literature ;  the  forms,  processes,  results, 
and  requirements  of  education ;  the  habits  and  modes  of  social  con- 
ventionalities ;  the  causes  and  cures  of  poverty  and  crime ;  and  the 
theory  of  happiness  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Then  the  soul's  con- 
templations can  be  raised  to  God,  who  is  All  and  in  all,  the  Supreme 
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Goremar  of  the  whole  ore«kion,  visible  and  inFiaible,  to  the  perlwi 
Gbrist,  '*  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Comforter,  whose  Tri-nnity  constitutes  Grodhead.  These,  with  the 
ideas  which  arise  out  of  them,  which  are  involved  in  their  eoimee- 
tions  and  interrelations,  and  which  concern  man,  his  motires  aiul 
•his  welfare,  are  amon^  the  leading  topics  oat  of  which  the  pnlpit 
orator  may  choose  his  special  subjects  from  time  to  time,  as  toe 
stated  rocurrenoe  of  his  avocation  suggests.  There  can,  thcrefoia, 
never  be  a  deflfienpy  of  matter  or  a  scareity  of  themes  for  psl^nt 
discourses.  Eternity  itself  would  be  too  short  to  exhaust  uud  ins- 
mense  repertory  of  reflection  open  to  the  preaoher— under  the  oon- 
•ditions  proper  to  his  pn^essional  calliog — ^for  use  as  means  of 
instruction  and  delight  to  his  hearers. 

The  varieties  of  style  and  treatment  are  as  innumerable  as  an 
the  topics  on  which  pulpit  instruction  may  be  expesded.  -Cold 
dialeoEtic  may  alternate  with  exquisite  pathos,  unambitious  fiuniliar^ 
ity  with  elegance  and  grace,  plain  statement  with  sublime  rmptaxe^ 
narrative  monotony  with  the  indescribable  onrush  of  imagery  the 
passions  excite ;  inviective  may  be  used  to  sharpm  the  edge  of  expth 
aition,  and  simple  instruction  may  be  heightened  to  profound  theology 
or  fervent  devotion.  Judicious  and  methodical  minds  will  anwage 
their  sermons  with  order,  clearness,  and  efiectivenesa,  and  derHtiaDal 
divines  will  expressthemselveswith  frank,  benevolenttendemeaayaad 
veaming,  passionate  reiteration .  Some  sermons  will  be  choiaetcriaed 
by  a  messured  and  majestic  tone,  others  by  a  torrent<foroe  and 
rapidity ;  some  by  amiable  candour  and  delicacy  of  thought,  eHun 
by  sinewy  logicality  and  unhesitant  dogmatism ;  one  may  ezhiUt 
ibe  solenm  inarch  of  great  ideas,  another  persistent  tenaetegfr  cf 
purpose ;  one  may  deal  with  the  gentle  charities  of  Christ,  anotlier 
may  treat  of  the  terrible  vengeance  of  offended  Deit^r ;  one  taa^ 
comfort,  another  admoniBh,  a  third  rebuke ;  one  may  be  diatiagnidbed 
l^  the  skill  of  its  exposition,  another  by  the  nappy  tact  of  its 
argument,  and  a  third  by  the  brilliant  light  of  intense  thought,  lias 
possible  in  all  these  wavs  to  work  upon  the  human  heart,  «r  even 
to  mingle  the  magic  of  these  means  in  the  process  of  elooodM 
utteraooe.  In  endeavouring  to  get  a  dassification  whic^  will  he 
philosophically  true  and  practically  useful,  we  oannot  hope  to  e^aal 
the  ingenious  variety  of  methods  which  a  multitude  of  active  miads 
may  adopt — ^to  give  forms  inclusive  of  those  orations  which  display 
solidity,  justness,  moderation,  and  earnestness,  or  controvenial 
fenoe,  ethical  casuistry,  and  the  quest  of  truth)  through  a  ohaes>of 
creeds ;  wJhdch  are  characterized  by  simplioily,  perspioai^,  and 
every*day  usefulness,  or  by  grandeur,  magnificence,  and  vaneinr  of 
effect ;  whidi  affect  the  liearer  by  their  stem  deapnciatiop»  taflir 
energetic  vigour  of  invective,  and  their  irresistible  indignafcum,  cr 
iheir  florid,  rich,  and  harmonious  colouring  and  imagery,  thsir 
distinct  thought,  tasteful  expression,  and  knowledge  of  mmz 
their  temperate  pathos,  stirring  warmth  of  heart,  and  eiresuB^act 
adharanre  to  articlea  of  faith.    The  genins  of  man  maat  abn^s 
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tnnicend  the  power  of  the  rhetorician  to  classify  its  eoftire  aoti- 
Titiet ;  yet  if  wo  can  find  some  clearly  marked  pathways  in  a  wood 
we  may  lay  them  down  for  our  gnidanee  through  it  as  main  lines, 
thon^  we  may  deviate  from  them  in  pnrsninp^  our  special  designs, 
or  wander  from  them  in  negligence  of  their  use,  or  over-confidense 
in  onrselTes.  We  think,  therefore,  that  with  all  due  allowance  for 
the  work  and  play  of  individual  genius,  some  sort  of  generalization 
may  be  attempted  of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  pulpit  discourses,  the 
chief  Tarieties  of  the  sermon  which  may  be  delivered,  their  charac- 
teristics and  uses,  the  principal  obstacles  against  which  the  preacher 
— as  an  orator — has  to  contend,  and  the  specific  advantages  accorded 
to  him  in  the  expression  of  thought — i,  e,,  in  the  actual  exercise  of 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  It  may  not  be  impossible  to  bring 
out  some  useful  lessons  from  the  considerations  our  ideas  may 
involve,  though  wo  may  be  unable  to  form  a  classification  which 
shall  contain,  with  perfect  suitability,  in  any  one  of  its  compart- 
ments the  quaint,  humorous,  and  free,  old^iashionedness  of  Lati* 
mer ;  the  formal  ingenuity  and  minute  conceits  of  Andrews ;  the 
ripe  luxuriance,  bordering  on  rankness,  and  the  florid  amplifica* 
tions  of  Taylor ;  the  solemn,  earnest  lope  of  Owen ;  the  fervour 
and  unction  of  Goodwin ;  the  copious  phancy  of  Barrow ;  the  cold 
and  negligent  sentimentality  of  Tillotson ;  the  rhetorical  parade 
and  dignity  of  Atterbury ;  the  vigour  and  variety  of  Horsley ;  tke 
laboured  elegance  of  Blair ;  the  long-spun  imagery  of  Logan ;  the 
descriptive  and  contemplative  philosophy  of  Alison  ;  the  vehement 
irregularity  of  Whitefield ;  the  grand  onflow  of  Hall's  eloquence ; 
the  fi<^emn  involutions  and  all-subduing  sympathy  of  Chalmers ; 
the  prophetic  potency  and  fire  of  Irving ;  the  humour  and  pathos 
of  Guthrie ;  the  declamation  of  Caird ;  the  dramatism  of  Spur- 
geon;  the  dogmatic  dialectics  of  Candlishj  the  haziness  of  Maurioe; 
the  physical  pathos,  rotund  volubility,  and  skilful  fenoe  of  Wise* 
man;  or-— the  individual  peculiarities  of  the  reader's  favounfee 
preaeher.  Thoagh  we  may  not  get  at  the  very  heart  of  the  secret,  yat 
we  may  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  the  efi'ectiveness  of  the  vigovr 
aad  solemnly  of  Clement,  the  delicacy  of  Cbemenais,  the  happy 
fhcility  of  Massillon,  the  rapid  force  of  Bourdalone,  the  variow 
graee  of  Bossuet,  the  elegant  strength  of  Fen^lon,  the  audaoioua 
oiato^  of  Laoordaire,  or  the  witching  words  of  Fl^chier.  Wi^ 
oat  neglecting  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  pulpit  oratory  df 
Spain,  Italy,  Grermany,  or  America,  we  hope  to  mdicate  a  course 
of  thought  upon  this  subject  which  shall  in  some  measure  apply 
to  all,  and  show  that  there  are  fundamental  principles  of  eloquenee 
undcarlying  all  the  varied  manifestations  of  pulpit  oratory  to  whioh 
the  world  listens  with  so  much  regularity,  listlessness,  and  ims- 
tomaiy  familiarity,  that  it  forgets  to  seek  a  reason  for  its  active 
frequenoy.  «iid  still  wcnwe,  too  frequently  neglects  to  apply  it  to 
its  tmeuae* 

The  chief  objects  aimed  at  by  the  institution  of  the  ordinance  of 
preaching,  and  therefore  to  be  efiected  by  pulpit  eloquence  as  an 
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agent, are — 1,  Convenion;  2,  Edification;  3,  Cbriatian  fellowsliip; 
4,  Enconragement  in  holy  living;  5,  Deyotional  feeling;  6,  Plre- 
paration  for  futurity.  The  mental  powers  upon  which  the  preadier 
may  act,  while  endeavouring  to  effect  these  results,  are  primarily— 
1,  The  intellect ;  2,  The  will ;  3,  The  imagination ;  4,  The  passions ; 
6,  Or  any  combination  of  these  leading  faculties  of  the  soul.  Theie 
thence  arise  five  special  forms  of  sermons,  which  may  be  perhaps 
best  exhibited  in  the  following  table : — 


and  majf  be 

1.  Explaoatcrj  and  infonniof- 

2.  Derooofttrative  and  argumrot*- 
tive. 

1.  Stimnlant  to  goodness. 

2.  RpprebensiTa  of  evil. 

1.  Devotional. 

2.  Sympathatie. 

3.  PanegyricaL 
Historical 
LoirioaU/  snasive. 
Epical  or  drafDatic. 
AffinnatiTa  or  anpportiag. 
Negative  or  rebnttini;. 

(a,  UistoiicaL 
Critical    ib.  Logical. 

(e,  DtmcriptiTe. 

Among  the  obstacles  to  the  success  and  efiectiveness  of  pulpit 
eloquence  there  may  be  noted— 1.  In  the  people,  familiarity  with 
the  phrases  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  preacher  the 
sense  of  professionality ;  2.  The  nreparedness  of  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  who  utters  the  reflex  of  former  thoughts,  and  of  the  hearer 
who  comes  ready  to  assent  to  the  essential  truth  of  each  address ; 
3.  The  statedness  of  the  occurrence  and  recurrence  of  preaching, 
or  the  indurating  power  of  habit ;  4.  The  impersonality  of  pulpit 
addresses,  and  of  tne  application  of  itn  matter  m  the  hearer's  mind ; 
5.  The  fallacious  feeling  of  distance  between  time  and  eternity  in 
speaker  and  hearer.  The  pulpit  orator  is  not,  however,  exposed  to 
these  difficulties  without  some  countervailing  advantages.  He 
has  the  benefit — 1.  Of  speaking  with  authority  ;  2.  From  acknow- 
ledged standards;  3.  To  persons  professedly  submissive  to  his 
teaching  and  their  contents ;  he  has,  Desides— ^.  The  habit  of  devo- 
tion and  attention  ;  6.  The  sympathy  of  numbers ;  6.  The  peraooal 
affection  of  his  flock;  7.  liie  prejudice  of  society  in  favour  of 
aatablished  procedures ;  and  8.  The  readiness  of  men  to  aoknow- 
ledge  the  advantages  of  the  inculcation  of  moral  and  religions 
truth.  But  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  these  topics  of  tbovight 
involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  we  ttoit 
return  again. 


SSBHONS 

ajfectmg 

are 

I.  Intellect 

i.  Expository 

IL  The  will 

ii.  Pennasory 

III.  Imagination 

iii.  Commendatory 

IT.  Paanoa 

iv.  Hortatory 

V.  Combinations  of  p 
thongbt,  feel-  > 
ing,  and  will  j 

> 
▼.  Controversial 

1 
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^tligion* 


IS  A  BELIEF  IN  THE  MIRACULOUS  ESSENTIAL  TO 

PEESONAL  CHRISTIANITY  ? 

▲FFIBMATIVB  ABTICLB. — Y. 

Whbn  it  pleased  God  to  create  man,  it  was  that  he  might  glorify 
his  Creator,  and  as  a  definite  plan  and  order  are  observable  in  all 
created  thines,  an  ultimate  object  (yet  to  be  revealed)  was  to  find 
its  accompliwment  through  this  creature  man.  If  man  were  created 
simp] J  that  he  might  gratify  his  own  selfish  objects,  he  wonld  be  a 
mere  thinVing  ihachine,  strutting  his  feeble  hour  on  the  stage  of 
life,  and  passmg  away,  that  other  actors  might  mechanically  act, 
their  part  with  Tike  result ;  but  if  created,  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
in  the  im^ge  of  the  Creator,  to  be  the  exponent  of  divinity  to  all 
creation,  and  to  be  the  manifest  representation  of  divine  love,  good« 
ness,  and  truth,  to  all  eternity,  to  the  end  that  Grod's  glory  should 
be  revealed,  as  the  only  purpose  of  his  creation,  he  then  becomes  a 
responsible  and  a  spiritual  agent  in  accomplishing  this  the  object  of 
his  existence ;  and  the  means  wherebv  he  can  accomplish  it  are 
comprised  under  the  term  Christianity,  that  is,  the  Christian  religion, 
the  faith  of  those  who  believe  that  the  incarnate  Christ  was  the  Son 
of  God,  and  that  "  He  in  us"  bv  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth,  and  "we 
in  Him,"  mnst  exist  as  one  body — He  being  the  head,  we  being  the 
members ;  as  St.  Paul  teaches,  that  "  we  being  many  members  are 
one  body  in  Christ,"  and  "  every  one  members  one  of  another." 
Now  in  the  terms  of  our  question  we  employ  the  words  "personal 
Chriatianity  ;*'  wemeanby  this  (if  anything),  our  position  as  individual 
Christians,  apart  from  our  standing  as  members  of  the  corporate 
body,  the  body  of  Christ,  that  condition  in  which  we  are  told  by 
St.  Paul  to  work  out  our  awn  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ; 
and  this  necessitates  the  question,  Is  it  essential  to  this  individual 
mission  that  we  should  believe  in  the  miraculous  ?  and  to  solve 
this  we  must  consider  what  are  the  duties  of  personal  or  in- 
dividual Christians,  and  do  they  necessitate  a  belief  in  the  mira- 
culous ? 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  guard  against  the  impression  that 
too  readily  obtains  among  Christians,  that  the  text  above  quoted 
implies  that  as  candidates  for  salvation,  we  shall  attain  to  it  as 
isolated  individuals.  This  assumption  is  not  only  contrary  to  the 
express  words  of  Scripture,  that  there  is  "one  body  and  one  spirit," 
but  it  is  to  deny  the  headship  of  the  Bedeemer.  How  can  He  be 
tiiehead  of  "  one  body,"  if  its  heterogeneous  members  are  to  wander 
in  isolated  selfishness,  in  mob-like  fashi9n,  in  salvation's  path, 
trusting  that  their  miserable  works  will  compensate  for  lack  of 
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faith.  P  True,  "  faith  without  works  is  dead,"  but  works  without  the 
"  unity  of  the  faith"  are  also  worthless.  For  ioBtance,  a  oitusen 
may  learn  the  soldier's  art  by  the  study  of  his  manual,  but  unlets 
he  join  the  ranks  his  worth  as  a  soldier  is  useless.  J^o,  he  joini 
the  ranks,  he  learns  his  manual  and  platoon  exercises,  and  becomes 
a  valuable  ausiiiarr  to  the  army ;  and  Christians,  aa  soldiers  of 
Christ,  must  go  and  do  likewise.  Now  the  duties  of  Chnstians  are 
personal  and  relative.  Personal  duties,  «^r*c^/jr  considered,  are  con* 
nned  to  the  person,  and  comprise  cleanliness  of  body,  mind,  and 
spirit  (for  '*  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness "),  self-government, 
purity  of  motive  in  all  things,  and  genuine  disinterestedness,  even 
to  iaying  down  the  life  for  the  brethren  and  for  the  faith,  of  Christ, 
as  did  the  early  Christians— of  course,  modem  Christians  would  be 
unwilling  to  endanger  their  insurance  by  such  extreme  sacriEoes, 
for  the  "children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generatioa 
than  the  children  of  light;'*  but  nevertheless,  should  the  neoesaity 
occur,  the  Christian  faith  demands  the  sacrifice. 

The  relative  duties  of  an  individual  Christian  are,  Ist,  as  regards 
his  fellow-man,  in  acting  towards  him  as  he  w^ould  be  acted  by ; 
self-interest  alone  too  often  supplies  the  motive  for  fulfiUiog  this 
moral  maxim. 

2nd.  His  duty  towards  his  Creator.  This  comprises  the  abncoa* 
tion  of  self  to  fulfil  His  service,  the  sacrifice  of  lul  that  is  eiftUy 
for  the  hope  of  the  future,  yet  to  be  revealed,  and  necessitates  the 
worship)  ot  the  Creator  in  bis  own  appointed  way.  I^ow  can  these, 
the  duties  of  a  Christian,  be  fulfilled  without  a  oelief  in  the  mirv 
culouB  ?  We  unhesitatingly  aver  that  they  cannot.  What  is  the 
miraculous?  That  which  is  contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  What  is  the  fundamental  truth  of  Christianity  ?  The  I&- 
oamation.  Was  this  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  P  I>id  not 
the  Creator  of  the  laws  of  natiure  assert  their  immutability  and  His 
own  power  by  miraculously  taking  on  Himself  the  humanity  of 
man,  and  in  it  proving  the  eternal  necessity  of  an  atonement  for 
man's  sinP  And  is  it  not  necessary  to  personal  Christianity  that 
this  miraculous  fact  should  be  believed  in  before  he  can  fulfil  his 
duties  as  a  Christian? 

Again,  what  was  the  command  of  the  Incarnate  One  to  His 
apostles  P  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
Cloture."  "  And  these  signs  shall  follow  ihem  that  Sslieve,  In  My 
name  shall  they  cast  out  devils ;  they  shall  speak  with  new  toagnesi. 
they  shall  take  up  serpents,  and  if  they  dnnk  any  deadly  thing,  it 
shall  not  hurt  them ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall 
recover."  Such  are  the  works  that  believers  should  manifest^  and 
such  are  the  works  that  professed  believers  not  only  do  not  mamp 
fest,  but  declare,  in  the  terms  of  our  theme,  that  a  belief  in  sush 
miraculous  works  is  not  essential  to  personal  Christianity.  J^rqfiismd 
as  is  our  respect  and  love  for  our  fellow-Christians,  yet  mors  f80» 
found  still  IS  our  belief  in  the  recorded  word  of  the  ^n^Tn•t^^ 
Saviour.    We  might  admit  that  these  miracolous  poi 
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KiTen  only  for  a  time,  but  for  two  oonsidenitioDfl,  whidi  we  should  lik» 
to  have  first  removed. 

IsL  We  should  like  to  know  whea  and  by  whom  thej  were 
awaj,  for  our  knowledge  of  Scripture  does  aot  inform  us ; 
it  doee  inform  us  **  that  the  ffift*  and  calling  of  God  are  without 
ivpentanae/'  implying  their  oontinuance  until  the  Donor  shall  come 
ta  inquize  of  His  people  what  use  they  have  made  of  His  gifts,  but 
not  or  their  withdrawal.  2nd*  If  these  miraculous  gifts  were  to  be 
tile  obaracteristics  of  the  ChrUlian  religion  above  all  others,  so  that 
^m  **  Comforter"  promised  shotild  be  a  tangible  reality  to  the  8uf» 
Iwing  creation,  when  did  the  n^ee^fy  for  His  life  and  heal  th-givin|^ 
powers  cease  P  When  blessed  martyrs,  whose  heavenly  faith  sur* 
passed  human  wisdom,  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  faith  F  When 
flontending  factions  in  council  met,  and  manifested  their  proportion 
of  a  spirit  of  truth  and  brotherly  love  by  mutually  anathematizing 
aaoh  «>therP  When  nrelates  manifested  by  their  ambitious  acts 
tbftt  they  had  a  douot  as  to  their  heavenly  inheritance  by  their 
resolve  to  secure  an  earthly  one,  and  parcelled  out  the  kingdoms  of 
tUs  world  in  the  name  of  Uim  who  had  proclaimed  that  His  king- 
dsm  was  not  of  this  world  P  When  superstition  grew  and  faith 
daeliued  P  When  priesthood  failed  and  priestcraft  gained  P  When 
God's  holy  word  was  hid  and  men's  silly  fables  obtained  credence  P 
When  cloistered  vice  was  nurtured  anci  all  the  holy  ties  of  nature 
were  wronged  P  When  the  dark  ages  obscured  the  celestial  light? 
When  reforming  seal  o'erleaped  its  mission  P  When  critical  inquiries 
SDperseded  faith  P  When  personal  Christianity  itself  would  deny 
tile  need  of  a  belief  in  Christ's  miraculous  mission  P 

It  would  appear  to  us  that  these  conditions  of  Christianity,  so  far 
fisom  proving  the  withdrawal,  or  necessity  of  withdrawing,  miraon- 
hiiis  powers  from  the  ohuroh,  rather  prove  the  necessity  for  their 
eotttinuance,  and  that  the  mission  of  Christianity,  personal  or  rela* 
tiv%  o«B  never  be  aoeomf^shed  without  not  only  a  belief  in  the 
miriicQlons,  but  by  a  constant  manifestation  of  miraculous  ]90wer* 
Bat  what  say  our  opponents P  "  Timothy"  begins  by  informing  ua 
timt  ChristiaBity  is  a  fVuth.  Christianity  is  not  merely  a  faith,  but 
it  IS  ike  faith;  as  St.  Paul  says,  there  is  '*  one  faith;"  and  he  finishes 
his  theme  by  dedaring  that  faith  is  not  miraculous.  Faith  is  the 
pSk  of  God,  and  to  say  it  is  not  miraculous  is  like  saying  eleotrioitT" 

Bot  the  telegraph ;  no,  but  it  is  the  power  by  which  the  ttle- 

'  ie  power  is  manifested ;  so  is  faith  the  power  by  which  miracles 

manifested.    In  the  remainder  of  his  article,  compri<)ed  between 

two  assertions,  he  teUs  us — I,  that  Jewish  scepticism  in  the- 

arose  from  their  mistaken  faith  in  an  earthly  king,  and  % 

t  mirseles  might  have  been  requisite  for  them*  "  although  the/ 
*  not  necessarily  have  been  miraculous,"  $ .  e.,  "  supernatural." 

TUs  paradoxical  statement  needs  no  fiirther  comment.  Then  ho 
jpires  us  a  careful  collection  of  texts  to  prove  the  essentiality  of  faith 
m  Christy  which  no  Christian  would  deify.  He  proceeds  to  tell  us 
"tittt  we  osn  never  belisvei  in  the  miraculons,  but  only  in  the  tmti* 
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many  of  tlie  miracalous,"  forgetful  that  if  the  miraouloiiB  weire  not  s 
fhet,  there  could  be  no  testimany. 

The  Talue  of  teetimonj  is  dne  to  the  tmth  of  the  fkct,  bo  that  by 
hiB  own  showing,  if  he  belieres  in  the  testimony,  he  most,  peiluips 
nnconscionsl^,  believe  in  the  miraonlous  which  it  beam  witness  to. 

With  his  final  "  solemn  "  argument  we  will  dismiss  "  Timothr*" — 
that  "  were  a  belief  in  the  miraculous  essential  to  personal  Ohris- 
tianity,  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  soul  would  be  based 'on  the 
absolute  capacity  or  incapacity  of  reason,  and  not  on  faith."  Well, 
we  know  not  whether  Timothy  be  one  of  those  he  alludes  to  as  being 
blessed  "  with  extreme  weakness  of  intellect,"  or  ''  whether  he  be 
possessed  of  that  high,  far-seeing  power  of  genius  which  beholds 
only  one  miracle,  Grod ;"  but  this  we  do  know,  that  if  he  ignores 
miracles  because  they  appeal  to  reason,  he  is  totally  obliTious  to  the 
fact  that  miracles,  while  they  are  a  sign  to  those  who  believe  not* 
to  believers  they  are  a  confirmation  of  their  faith.  Reason  cannot 
explain  their  working ;  it  is  only  the  eye  of  faith  that  in  miracles  can 
see  the  wondrous  power  and  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father. 

A  careful  i>erusal  of  ''Owen  Tudor's"  essaj  leaves  but  one  intprea- 
sion  on  our  mind,  and  that  is,  that  his  ingenuity  has  been  wron^^Vjex- 
ercised  in  mixing  up  ideas  that  differ.  He  begins  by  inquiring/What 
is  the  miraculousP  and  instead  of  borrowing  Uie  definition  from  a  dio- 
tionary,  he  suggests  forced  definitions  of  his  own,  as  "pretematonl*" 
''unnatural,"  or  "  natural ;"  he  then  teUs  us  that  '' all  natore"  la  a 
"  miracle  to  a  thinking  man ;"  he  then  confounds  the  miracles  of 
the  gospel  with  the  superstitions  of  heathen  worship,  and  finiahes 
by  declaring  that  as  "  Ohristianity  is  now  extant,"  muraculous  power 
is  no  longer  needed. 

Now  by  a  perusal  of  God's  holy  word  we  can  readily  see  that  the 
miraculous  power  manifested  at  various  times  by  the  interveationof 
Providence  has  not  been  an  ordinary,  but  an  extraordinary  maaifesta* 
tion,  witnessing  as  an  imperishable  monument  to  the  power  and  pre- 
sence of  the  Creator,  and  can  therefore  present  no  analog  to  tlie 
superstitions  of  heathenism,  which,  on  the  contrary,  only  witness  to 
the  ignorance  and  credulity^  of  man ;  and]  ns  to  Uhriatianity  beiiiff 
extant,  and  therefore  the  miraculous  no  longer  neoessaiy,  we  woulS 
ask,  Where  is  it  extant  P  In  scep»tical  Germany?  in  deistical  FranoeP 
in  superstitious  Spain?  in  pharisaical  England?  in  the  sangmnary 
fields  of  America?  These  are  professedly  Christian  nations ;  oris 
it  extant  among  Bedouin  tribes,  among  Hindoos,  or  MahometaBS* 
Africans,  or  Indians  ?  Has  the  gospel  yet  been  preached  to  every 
creature  P  If  it  haS|  we  will  with  joy  aamit  that  the  age  of  mirriffW 
may  for  that  purpose  be  no  longer  necessary ;  but,  alas  for  nnivenal 
humanity !  aJias  for  the  gospel  s  mission !  alas  for  the  glorj  of  Hm 
Creator !  we  have  all  come  short  of  the  purpose  of  God,  and  present 
but  sorry  specimens  of  the  regenerated  sons  of  Adam.  If  the  age  of 
miracles  has  passed,  we  fear  that  faith,  having  no  abode,  has  deputed 
with  it. 

And  now  we  turn  with  doubtful  hope  to  see  what  ** 
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htB  to  urge,  and  first  we  endeavoiLr  to  discoTer  what  his  idea  of  a 
miracle  Ib.  He  tells  us  he  accepts  Locke's  definition;  j^ranted. 
Locke  **  considers  that  a  miracle  is  a  work  performed  according  to 
l&wg  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  spectators,  and  is  consequently 
affirmed  as  being  effected  bj  supematural  agencies ;"  and  we  would 
add  to  this  the  testimony  of  Neander,  because  he  carries  this  defini- 
tion, unintentionally,  to  its  definite  conclusion. 

Neander  says,  "  in  the  diyine  plan  of  the  uniyerse,  miracle*  stand 
in  relations  of  reciprocal  harmony  to  eyents  occurring  in  accordance 
with  natural  laws.  From  the  chain  of  causes  inyolv^^  in  that  great 
plan,  indeed,  no  events  natural  or  sftpemaiural  are  excluded ;  ooth 
circles  of  phenomena  belong  to  the  realization  of  the  diyine  idea.*' 

Now,  assuming  on  these  grounds  the  necessity  of  the  miraculous 
to  carry  out  the  diyine  idea,  we  accept  the  Bible  miracles  as  litersJly 
reocntled,  belieying  that  the  time  and  circumstance  alike  demanded 
tbeir  manifestation,  and  that  this  belief  is  absolutely  "  essential  to 
personal  Christianity."  Then  we  are  told  that  "the  era  of  the 
miraculous  is  coincident  with  that  of  ignorance,"  and  as  proof, 
he  ''instances  fortune-tellers,  and  wise  women  of  our  own  time." 
The  mere  statement  of  this  argument  is  its  own  refutation.  For 
we  know  as  a  fact,  that  the  gospel  miracles  were  not  performed 
either  in  an  age  of  ignorance  or  before  ignorant  men.  Tne  Jewish 
nation  was  rich  in  its  stores  of  irritten  and  traditional  knowledge  : 
the  Soribes,  Pharisees,  and  priests  were  the  most  learned  of  the  time ; 
they  were  the  Hying  critics,  uid  compelled  to  be  the  living  witnesses 
of  the  miraoles  performed,  with  all  their  unbelief;  they  could  not 
deny  in  that  age  the  evidence  of  their  senses  ;  it  was  left  to  later 
ages  to  doubt  the  miraculous  power  of  their  Saviour. 

And  as  he  tells  us  that  "  even  in  our  own  day  fortune-tellers,  &c., 
are  believed  in,"  the  inference  is  rather  that  this  is  the  age  of  igno- 
rance, if  "  Elpisticos"  be  correct.    Then  he  asks  why  we  should  not 
believe  in  the  "hundreds  and  thousands"  of  miracles  that  "every 
generation  has  witnessed."    And  we  repeat,  why  not,  if  ikey  he 
miraciee  f    He  gives  two  instances  only,  said  to  be  performed  by 
Ve^asian,— one  a  cure  of  blindness,  the  other  a  cure  of  lameness. 
Well,  if  "£lpisttcos"  is  satisfied  of  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses, 
and  he  appears  to  be  so,  why  does  he  not  believe  in  these  miracles, 
if  he  distrusts  the  Bible  narrative?    All  we  contend  for  is  that  the 
power  of  our  heavenly  Father  has  from  time  to  time  been  manifested 
ID  miraculous  acts,  and  that  a  belief  in  these  miraculous  manifesta** 
tions  is  absolutely  essential  to  personal  Christianity.     And  we 
affirm  further,  and  defy  any  Christian  to  disprove  our  affirmation, 
that  by  the  power  of  faith  every  Christian  believer  ought  to  be 
able  to  exercise  miraculous  power,  if  he  have  received  that  particular 
gift.    For  St.  Paul  tells  us,  in  1  Cor.  xii.,  that  this  gift  (ver.  10),  the 
*'  working  of  miracles,"  is  given  ;  if  so,  why  is  it  not  manifested  ? 
^rom  lade  of  faith  only,  for  our  Lord  himself  tells  us  what  we  can 
do  rf  we  have  faith.  Matt.  zvii.  20. 

In  ooiMslusion.  we  say  seriously  to  our  opponents.  Let  us  all 
1864.  "^  s 
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earnestly  contend  for  the  "faith  once  deliyere.d  unto  the  sainU/' 
the  discussion  then  of  such  a  question  as  the  present  would  be  as 
anomalous  as  we  believe  the  position  of  personal  ChristianiW  would 
be  without  a  belief  in  the  miraculous.  GoLur. 

NEGATIVB  ABTICLB. — V. 

Fob  and  against  are  indisnensable  forces  in  nature.  We  cannot 
even  stand  without  feeling  the  action  of  influences  for  and  against 
onr  retention  of  that  upright  posture.  Action  and  counteraction 
seem  to  be  required  to  keep  every  thing  right.  The  correlation  of 
forces  is  the  new-found  name  for  that  scientific  fact.  It  appears 
to  be  qaite  the  same  in  the  world  of  thought  as  in  that  of  matter, 
and  pro9  and  cons,  exist  upon  every  (question.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
when  the  mind  has  duly  qualified  the  ideas  in  favour  or  one  side  of 
a  (Hiestion  by  the  ideas  relative  to  it  on  the  other,  that  the  safe 
middle  path  of  moderation  can  be  found  or  known.  If  controTeray 
supplies  us  in  any  degree  with  that  feeling  of  kindliness  which  arises 
from  the  fact  that  we  find  another  person,  though  he  holds  different 
opinions  from  ourselves,  has  (what  he  thinks  are)  good  reasons  for 
them,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  beneficial,  even  though  we  do  not  go 
so  far  as  Faley,  and  assert  that  '*  truth  results  from  discussion  and 
controversy." 

The  questioning  spirit  is  abroad  in  our  age.  Opinions  of  every 
sort — even  those  formerly  hun^  round  with  certificates  of  incon- 
testability— are  put  upon  their  defence,  and  require  to  render 
account  of  themselves.  This  sifting  and  dissection  of  thought  is 
highly  useful.  Most  men  are  but  hfOf-thinkers ;  they  scarcely  ever 
look  at  any  other  than  one  side  of  each  question.  iBut  the  careful 
closing  of  one's  eyes  against  difficulties  does  not  put  them  out  of 
existence ;  and  the  denial,  however  vehement,  of  ODJeotiona  to  any 
opinion,  does  not  put  an  end  to  their  being.  In  our  time  we 
require  whole  thinkmg,  thought  going  all  round  the  circuit  of  the 
subject.  As  John  Stuart  Mill  ably  remarks,  in  one  of  his  *'  Disserta- 
tions," *'  The  field  of  man's  nature  and  life  cannot  be  too  much 
worked,  or  in  too  many  directions ;  until  every  clod  is  turned  up 
the  work  is  imperfect;  no  whole  truth  is  possible  but  by  com- 
bining the  points  of  view  of  all  the  fractional  truths,  nor,  therefore, 
until  it  has  been  fully  seen  what  each  fractional  truth  csan  do  by 
itself."  This  controversy  efiects ;  and  hence  the  British  Conirover- 
sialist  fulfils  a  good  purpose  among  literary  organs. 

Perhaps  no  religious  question  of  more  importance  for  oor  day 
could  be  put  than  that  now  before  us, — "  Is  a  belief  in  the  mizmeu- 
lous  essential  to  personal  Christianity  P"  and  we  hope  it  will  receive 
full  and  fair  discussion  at  the  hands  of  the  contributors  of  this 
serial. 

For  our  own  part  we  would  gladly  have  written  a  few  ideas  upon 
the  general  question,  but  that  we  think  too  much  of  that  has  iJready 
been  done,  and  too  little  of  the  close-quarter  and  stem  contea[i^>>Q 
of.  real  debate   has   been   exhibited   on  this  topic.      0«r  own 
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iTopression  is,  that  the  matter  has  been  taken  np  too  delicately,  and 
that  too  much  politeness  has  been  exhibited  hj  the  respective 
antagonists.  There  has  been  little  oompetitiye  trial  of  nerve  and 
mns^e.  We  have  nerer  been  able  to  feel  the  stern  joy  of  crying 
out,  "  The^  tug,  they  strain !  "  "  Besnrgam  "  sets  about  his  work 
too  haughtily,  and  yet  picks  out  the  weakest  opponent  and  argues 
unfairly,  fiis  argument  amounts  briefly  to  tms : — *'  Elpisticos  " 
plagiarizes  from  Hume,  therefore  the  objections  he  brings  forward 
are  futile  and  self-condemned.  Now  "Eesurgam,"  Imowing  so 
much  about  Hume,  must  have  known  that  he  was  "  the  profoundest 
negative  thinker  on  record,"—"  a  man  the  neculiarities  of  whose 
mind  qualified  him  to  detect  failure  of  prooi  and  want  of  logicid 
consistency  "  at  a  great  depth.  "  Besurgam's  "  logic  is,  therefore,  the 
reverse  of  his  aim;  for  the  argument,  if  anything  worth  at  all, 
would  be,—"  Elpisticos  "  quotes  Hume,  therefore  he  brings  his 
weapons  pf  offence  from  the  best  arsenaj,  and  he  will  require  the 
best  skill  of  my  brain  to  meet  him.  But  "  Besurgam  "  pooh-poohs 
Hume  as  a  thmker  quite  beneath  his  leyel,  and  as  altogether  un- 
worthy of  his  steel,  and  so  he  turns  aside  from  testing  the  validity  of 
Hume's  objections,  and  lays  out  his  whole  strength  on  "  Elpisticos," 
rudely  stripped  of  his  armour,  "  and  thrice  he  slays  the  slain ! " 

He  must  nave  an  astounding  belief  in  the  miraculous  who  fancies 
that  such  a  style  of  controversy  will  be  "  held  fair  "  by  the  readers 
of  the  serial  to  which  he  has  entrusted  his  lucubrations.  He  has 
fallen  considerably  below  the  standard  of  a  British  controversialist 
in  this  instance ;  when  he  has  replied  to  Hume's  argument  (whether 
in  the  version  of  "  Elpisticos  "  or  the  original),  he  may  worthily 
claim  the  right  of  saying,  Besurgam ! 

What  a  strange  misunderstanding  of  his  subject  this  writer  dis- 
plays in  his  ei^ht-headed  (see  p.  28)  weapon  of  warfare  I  It  is  not 
the  fact  of  miracles  that  is  called  in  question  in  this  discussion. 
Miracles  may  or  may  not  be  facts,  but  is  it  essential  that  we 
skoold  believe  in  them  in  order  that  we  may  be  personally  Christian 
in  thought,  word,  and  act  P  "  Timothy  "  has,  in  our  opinion,  made 
out  his  ease  clearly  in  his  reference  to  John  xiv.  11  {ante,  p.  346), 
as  proving  that  Jesus  himself  allowed  an  alternate  of  premises  on 
which  a  saying  faith  in  Him  might  be  founded.  Miracles  are  a 
means,  not  ike  sole  means,  of  conviction,  and  hence  of  personal 
Christianity. 

"  Strait "  indeed  "  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which 
leadeth  unto  life,"  if  "  Besurgam  "  is  right;  for  he  says  **  a  belief 
in  the  miraculous  is  essential "  to  gaining  an  entrance  in  at  it ;  while 
Jesufl  says,  "  If  ye  will  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments " 
(Matt.  XIX.  17);  and  again,  "Kot  every  one  that  saith  unto  Me, 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven  "  (Matt.  vii.  21). 
Jesua,  we  apprehend,  knew  what  was  meant  by  "  personal  Chris- 
tianity." He  makes  it  consist  in  love  of  Him,  obedience  to  God's 
law,  and  holiness  of  life  and  character.     "  Believe  in  Me,"  says 
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Jesus;  "Believe  in  miraoles,"  Bars  " Besurgam.*'  We  omnnot 
doubt  that  the  former  is  the  "  faith  that  worketh  by  love,"  while 
we  have  as  little  hesitation  in  thinking  that  the  faith  "  Resurgam  " 
inculcates  works  by  a  very  different  motire  power. 

"  William  '*  writes  in  a  pietistic  strain*  which  deserrea  all  oon* 
sideration;  but  he  is  not  controyersial.  He  ad?ooates  the  con* 
tinuanoe  of  miracles  down  through  all  ages  (ante,  p.  433)»  and 
re^urds  disbelief  in  miracles  as  that  awful,  frightful,  terrible  aome- 
thmg,  Pantheism!  to  which  he  thinks  we  ouffht  to  iirefer  his 
panacea — a  belief  in  miracles,  and  a  life  in  a  wonaer-land  of  aaper- 
stition.  That  it  is  such  a  wonder-land  we  find  actually  set  forth,  for 
he  says,  if  miracles  are  not,  then  the  "  Creator  is  infericMr  to  the 
creation."  How  is  this  made  outP  It  would  then  be  unalterable, 
"  subject  to  certain  unchangeable,  and  therefore  higher  lawa ! "  Bus 
we  reply.  These  laws  are  God's,  and  God  is  unchangeable.  All 
this,  however,  is,  as  we  said  before,  wide  of  the  question^  whioh  is, 
"  Is  a  belief  in  the  miraculous  essential  to  personal  Christianity  P  " 
not,  Have  miracles  ever  actually  taken  place  F 

Ought  the  belief  in  the  miraculous  to  be  employed  in  die  Christian 
church  to  crush  thought  and  supersede  conviction  P  Is  Christianity 
so  little  aUe  to  verifj^  itself,  that  it  must  stand  in  the  highways  of 
thought,  and  arrest  it,  pursuing  its  results  with  the  cry.  Search  no 
more,  for  miracle  has  been  given  to  us  to  withdraw  religion  from 
the  domain  of  logic,  and  horn  the  necessity  of  attending  to  thestriot 
intrinsic  consistency  of  a  system  of  truths  by  whieh  life  should  be 
regulated  P  Only  believe  in  miracles,  and  you  will  find  all  mysteries 
plain.  This  is,  of  course,  a  short  and  easy  way  with  the  unthinlc- 
iDg ;  but  thoughtful  men  will  not,  cannot  be  satisfied  that  mystery 
should  be  explained  hj  the  assumption  of  greater  mysteries.  Can 
a  man  not  be  a  Christian  who  believes  that  a  divine  pkm  pervades 
nature,  providence,  and  grace  alike ;  that  through  all  the  maies  of 
events,  tnis  purpose  ruDS  unceasingly, — that  HI  that  happens,  sin, 
sorrow,  salvation,  and  eternal  life,  are  all  harmonised  in  this  one 
great  sdieme  of  Grod;  that  history,  sacred  and  secular,  ancient 
and  modem,  are  the  residts  of  the  continued  operation  of  God  in 
the  universe,  and  attain  their  symmetry  from  His  will  P  or  must 
he  be  compelled  to  work  himself  into  the  belief  that  God 
interjects  fitful  changes  into  the  divine  order  of  His  own  establisii- 
mentP 

Are  we  to  have  freedom  of  worship  P  or  are  creeds  to  be  for  ever 
bound  rotmd  the  human  soul  P  We  do  not  quite  wish  to  verify  the 
old  Latin  satire, — 

*'Hic  Hber  est  in  qno  qoaorit  eoa  dogmatA  qaiaqae 
Invenit  et  pariter  dopiuit«  qnisque  sua;" 

"  This  is  the  book  from  which  eseh  his  own  creed  ioqairee, 
^nd  that  in  which  each  gets  the  creed  he  most  desires;" 

but  we  think  that  Christian  men  should  hesitate  to  close  up  *^T 
portion  of  the  strait  way  which  leads  to  life  everlasting  by  merely 
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humaa  declarations  that  a  belief  in  the  miracnloiiB  ia  essential  to 
penional  Christianitj. 

We  plead  for  freedom  of  belief,  not  inbehoof  of  infidelity,  but  for 
the  sarety  of  the  Christian  church.  Do  not  let  the  church  erect 
barriers  between  itself  and  the  anxious,  yearning  souls,  in  whom 
reason  and  faith  are  both  active — ^their  reason  rejecting  the  belief 
in  the  miraculous,  their  faith  accepting  with  gladness  the  "  Messias, 
which  is  called  Christ."  Let  t£e  church  be  contented  to  say  to 
such  spirits.  We  preach  to  you  with  the  wish  "  that,"  to  use  the 
words  of  St  Pauli  **  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith ;  that 
je,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend 
with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and 
height)  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  paaseth  knowledge, 
that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fxilness  of^  God."  It  is  wiser 
and  more  charitable  to  speak  thus  than  to  say,  "  Hence,  unbelievers, 
until  you  can  reconcile  the  contending  reason  and  faith  within  yoxi, 
and  settle  down  to  an  acquiescence  at  least  in,  if  not  an  acceptance 
of,  the  story  of  miracle  which  we  have  so  sedulously  communicated 
to  you." 

To  pdt  free  thought  under  the  ban  has  been  too  long  the  im- 
politic policy  of  ecclesiasticism.  How  seldom  do  we  now  hear  a 
voice  saying,  "  Stand  fast  therefore  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of 
bondage"!  Wherefore  this  fear  of  advancing  knowle^e  and 
thought  P  Is  it  not  cowardice  and  faithlessness  P  The  "  truth  of 
God"  cannot  suffer  in  the  long  run  of  events  by  any  amount  of 
criticism ;  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  cribbed  up  in  creeds  and 
confessions,  but  it  ought  to  have  free  course.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  warranted  in  concluding  thajf  "  a  belief  in  the  miraculous  is 
essential  to  personal  Christianity."  Its  foundation  is  Christ.  It 
is  an  elastic  religion.  It  is  the  only  religion  which  proclaims  and 
gives  freedom.  There  can  be  no  good  ground  shown  for  the  closing 
up  of  any  avenue  of  speculation  or  of  activity  from  Christians ;  on 
the  contrary  we  af&m,  with  an  eloquent  writer,  "Cultivate  the 
Chriatian  mmd  to  the  hij^hest — fill  it  with  all  Jmowledge — place 
round  it  the  miracles  of  science  and  art— station  it  in  the  snows  of 
Iceland  or  the  heats  of  India^Christianitj,  like  the  all-girding 
horizon  of  the  sky,  widens  its  circle  so  as  to  mclude  the  loftiest,  ana 
contain  within  its  embrace  the  utmost  diversities  of  human  life  and 
speculation/**  Uvbdalb. 

4  *•  Tb«  Eighteen  Chrifttiao  CentarieB,**  by  th«  Bav.  J.  White,  p.  166. 
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HAS  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PURITANISM  BEEN 

BENEFICIAL  P 

▲FFIBMATIYB  ABTICLB.^II. 

Wb  shall  perhaps  be  better  able  to  discern  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fiaence  of  Foritanism  if  we  briefly  trace  its  origin  and  consider  it« 
character.  In  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  England  with  the 
rest  of  Earope  had  believed  the  supreme  and  diyinely  appointed 
head  of  the  church  to  be  the  Pope  of  Borne ;  at  the  SeformatioD, 
however,  this  high  authority  was  refused  to  the  Pope,  and  claimed 
— so  far  as  England  was  concerned — hj  King  Henry  Vill.,  who,  of 
course,  claimed  with  it  the  right  of  deciding  on  the  articles  of  faith 
and  regulating  the  ceremonies  of  religion.  Thus,  in  a  few  years  a 
church,  distinct  from  the  church  of  Bome,  but  essentially  similar  in 
doctrine  and  government,  was  established  as  the  church  of  England, 
with  the  king  of  England  at  its  head. 

But  the  supporters  of  the  king's  lofty  pretensions  were  desirous, 
not  only  to  mtroduce  into  the  newlj  established  church  a  form  of 
government  similar  to  that  from  which  the^  had  seceded,  but  also 
to  retain  many  of  those  ceremonies  which,  m  the  ritual  of  the  old 
church,  had  been  so  conspicuous  and  fascinating.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  large  party  which  denied  the  authority  of  the  kiuj^  in  matters 
spiritual,  ana  this  was  included  in  a  still  larger  party,  wluch  objected 
to  the  introduction  of  any  ceremonies  except  such  as  had  been 
expressly  ordained  by  Christ  himself;  and  thus  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, at  its  very  foundation,  was  divided  into  two  distinct  parties, 
which,  with  certain  modifications,  still  exist  within  her  pale  under 
the  respective  names  of  High  Church  and  Low  Church. 

The  objectors  to  ceremonies  were  called  "Puritans,"  a  name, 
given  to  them  in  derision,  but  one  by  no  means  inappropriate,  for 
they  sought  to  "purify"  Christianity  from  the  imperfections  of 
human  additions — to  divest  her  of  that  worldly  pomp  and  splendour 
which  had  gathered  round  her  as  she  moved  amid  the  gaudy  vanitiei 
of  earth,  and  to  restore  her  to  that  beautiful  simplicity  by  which  she 
was  distinguished  when  first  she  descended  from  above. 

HistoricMilly  considered,  then,  Puritanism  may  be  described  as 
consisting  in  objections  to  certain  religious  ceremonies,  no  more  and 
no  less  ;  but  let  us  look  at  it  more  closely,  let  us  see  if  we  can  reach 
its  essence.  Did  it  not,  after  all,  consist  in  something  deeper  and 
broader  than  mere  objections  to  ceremonies  F  Was  not  Puntanisni 
a  power  which  would  nave  manifested  itself  just  as  sensibly  if  there 
had  been  no  ceremonies  to  oppose  P    Surely  this  wa«  but  its  oatward 
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form ;  what  wag  its  underlying  spirit  P  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the 
spirit  of  Puritanism  was  the  spirit  of  independence, —bold,  manly, 
flelf-reliant  independence ;  a  spirit  strengthened  by  an  intense  con* 
notion  of  the  realities  of  religion,  and  an  almost  superstitious  regard 
for  the  letter  qf  the  Bible. 

In  an  age  when  creeds  and  ceremonies  were  settled  "by  authority," 
the  Puritans  ventured  to  deny  that  the  doctrines  of  their  fathers  were 
necessarily  binding  upon  them,  or  that  the  ceremonies  ordained  by 
the  State  were  therefore  the  best  forms  according  to  which  they 
could  worship  their  Maker.  On  these  matters  they  would  rather 
consult  their  jBibles  and  think  for  themselves.  Seligion  with  them 
was  not  a  matter  to  be  regulated  b^  worldly  patronage  and  fluc- 
tuating fashions,  and  novelty  and  antiquity  were  alike  of  no  avail  in 
recommending  either  a  ritual  or  a  creed.    "  The  fashion  of  this  world 

5a8seth  away,  *  but  "  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever." 
hey  felt  that  each  individual  man  was  bound  to  worship  Grod  in 
sincerity  and  truth,  according  to  the  direction^  of  His  holy  word, 
and  therefore  they  refused  to  be  bound  either  by  the  decisions  of  the 
church  of  Bome  or  of  that  of  England.    In  the  established  churches 
they  heard  the  noise  and  tumult  of  human  opinions  contending  for 
the  mastery ;  they  turned  away  from  the  strife  that  they  might 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Infinite  One.    If  the  Almighty  haa  indeed 
broken  the  silence  of  eternity,  surely  He  had  not  spoken  in  enigmas ; 
if  they  clasped  in  their  handis  the  written  message  of  their  Creator, 
surely  it  wasof  higher  authority  than  the  decisions  of  councils,  and  more 
binding  than  the  edicts  of  kings.    Moreover,  in  their  interpretation 
of  the  divine  word,  they  had  special  guidance  from  on  high;  for  that 
which  they  believed,  they  had  the  "  witness  of  the  Spirit,"  and  they 
held  it  to  be  their  imperative  duty  to  preach  to  their  rellow-creatures 
the  things  which  they  knew  to  be  of  God;  and  when  they  found  the 
State  refusing  to  allow  them  to  do  so,  they  asked  themselves,  with 
apostolic  firmness,  whether  they  ought  to  "  obey  man  rather  than 
God."  And  more  than  all,  they  believed  themselves  to  be  GK)d's  own 
elect  people.    They  had  their  moments  of  darkness  and  doubt,  but 
they  encouraged  themselves  in  the  belief  that  they  were  the  special 
favourites  of  heaven,  a  part  of  that  chosen  generation  for  whom,  and 
for  whom  alone,  the  Son  of  Grod  had  bled ;  and  realizing  this  belief 
with  an  intensity  of  which  we  have  but  few  examples  now,  they 
cared  little  for  tne  opposition  of  the  world :  their  treasure  was  in 
heaven,  and  their  hearts  were  there  also ;  they  were  already  citizens 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  they  entered  its  pearly  gates,  they  walked 
its  golden  streets,  they  heard  the  angelic  narpers  harping  with  their 
harpa,  and  saw  the  cherubim  and  seraphim  veil  their  faces  as  they 
worshipped  before  the  eternal  throne.    With  visions  such  as  these, 
they  disdained  to  court  the  smiles  of  the  great  or  to  tremble  at  the 
frowns  of  the  mighty ;  and  therefore  to  insist  upon  their  compliance 
with  that  which  they  deemed  to  be  unlawful,  whatever  it  might  be, 
was  to  call  out  the  full  force  of  their  ener^es  in  its  opposition. 
They  were  asked  to  conform  to  ceremonies  which  Scripture  did  not 
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warrant,  and  which  they  believed  to  be  the  badge  of  an  idolatioiu 
charch ;  they  would  not  do  it,  and  they  did  not.  They  were  required 
to  discontinue  teaching  their  favourite  doctrine  of  "  diatingniahinf^ 
grace,"  but  none  the  less  vigorously  did  they  contend  for  this  por- 
tion of  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  Thev  were  required 
to  read  at  the  close  of  their  sermons,  Sang  James's  book  of  sportu, 
but "  fearing  God,  and  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king,"  thejr  refined 
to  read  from  their  pulpits  a  book  recommending  the  violation  of  a 
divine  commandment,  a  commandment  sacred  to  them  as  though 
they  had  themselves  received  it  amid  the  blackness  and  darkness  of 
Sinai's  mount.  They  were  required  to  pay  an  obnoxious  tax,  but  it 
was  illegal,  and  having  vehemently  opposed  it  on  constitutional 
grounds,  they  would  rather  shed  their  blood  on  the  field  of  battle 
tktJi  yield. 

The  last  of  their  race  were  required  to  sign  the  Act  of  Conformity, 
or  give  up  their  livings ;  and  the]^  boldly  took  the  latter  alternative, 
*'  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  witn  the  people  of  QodL,  than  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season." 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  Puritanism. 

And  now  we  approach  more  nearly  the  question,  "Has  Puritanism 
been  beneficial  in  its  influence?"    We  reply  that  it  has. 

I.  Puritanism  evoked  the  mental  and  spiritual  energies  qf  the 
individual. 

Puritanism  asked  a  man,  not  what  were  the  doctrines  which  his 
sect  believed ;  not  what  were  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  society 
in  which  he  moved,  or  the  family  into  which  he  was  bom ;  but  what 
were  Am  doctrines,  what  were  hts  opinions ;  and  though  it  was  not 
always  prepared  to  receive  very  courteously  the  answer  he  might 
choose  to  give,  yet  it  was  well  that  it  roused  men  to  a  senae  of  their 
individual  powers  and  responsibilities. 

It  took  man  out  from  society,  and  bade  him  face  his  Gk>d  and  the 
world,  and  have  notions  that  were  really  and  truly  kis  awn.  And 
by  thus  requiring  every  man  to  give  a  reason  for  his  belief  and  his 
actions  both  in  matters  spiritual  and  temporal,  it  has  contributed  its 
share  towards  forming  that  *' enlightened  public  opinion"  of  which 
we  sometimes  hear  so  much. 

To  form  an  opinion  for  one's  self  involves  mental  exercise,  and  by 
exercise  the  mmd,  like  the  body,  is  strengthened  and  fitted  for 
greater  undertakings,  its  power  of  judging  wisely  on  all  matten 
which  may  come  before  it  is  increased*  and  thus  society  becomes 
better  able  to  form  judicious  decisions  on  matters  which  concern  it, 
and  by  its  increased  intellectual  power  to  exert  an  influence  on 
others  in  support  of  that  decision. 

The  actual  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  (a  duty  so 
strenuously  enforced  by  the  Puritans)  tends  to  edocate  first  the 
individual  and  then  the  nation ;  and  by  giving  to  every  man  an 
opinion  of  his  own,  prevents  the  obtaining  of  numerical  majoritM 
for  opinions  which  are  really  held  by  but  very  few. 
1 1 .   Puritanism  has  encouraged  honesty  qf  thought  and  qfuiim^nce. 
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Puritanum  required  not  only  that  "  every  man  ihould  be  able  to 
give  a  reason  orthe  hope  that  is  within  him/'  bat  that  he  should 
maintain  that  reason  openly,  and  be  prepared  to  abide  the  result. 
And  henoe  it  has  exerted  a  salutary  influence  upon  that  large 
class  of  men  who,  content  to  take  their  opinions  one  from  another,  are 
naturally  tempted  to  adapt  them  to  the  expediency  of  the  hour ;  as 
well  as  upon  that  equally  large  class  who,  being  well  grounded  in 
truth,  have  nevertheless  but  little  ftuth  in  its  value,  and  timidly 
hesitate  to  make  known  that  which  they  possess,  lest  it  should  prove 
prejudicial  to  some  **  good  cause"  which  thev  represent,  forgetting, 
alas !  that  "  truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail/ 

Puritanism  has  doubtless  had  much  to  do  in  ]^roduoing  that 
thoroughly  "English"  regard  for  honesty  of  opinion  which  will 
endure  sincerity,  though  it  approach  fanaticism,  and  which  will 
annlaud  the  man  who  boldly  avows  obnoxious  sentiments  in  the  face 
oi  his  foes,  but  which  visits  with  ita  most  contemptuous  indignation 
those  who  in  their  love  of  applause,  or  in  their  zeal  for  a  cherished 
svstem,  lend  themselves  to  tne  propagation  of  doctrines  which  in 
their  own  hearts  they  know  to  be  false. 

HI.  Puritanism  not  tended  to  promote  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
That  the  great  constitutional  struggle  in  which  Puritanism  played 
no  conspicuous  a  part  has  promoted  our  civil  liberty  is,  we  suppose, 
go  manifest  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  simply  call 
attention  to  the  fact;  and  though  it  may  be  justlv  contended  that 
Puritans  did  not  always  grant  religious  liberty  to  those  who  differed 
from  them ;  yet,  in  considering  the  influence  of  Puritanism,  it  should 
be  remembered  that,  by  insisting  so  strenuously  on  the  duty  of 
private  judgment,  it  led  the  way  to  those  liberal  concessions  which 
were  the  lo^cal  and  necessary  result  of  its  principle. 

IV.  Puritanism  introduced  a  purer  form  qf  religious  toorskip, 
Puritanism  gave  prominence  to  the  distinction  which  exists  be- 
tween that  devoutneas  of  soul  which  is  the  ver^  essence  of  religion, 
and  that  merely  artistic  taste  which  delights  itself  in  the  elegant 
accompaniments  of  religion.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  extravagant 
mummeries  of  Laud  and  his  followers,  there  will  be  few,  except 
those  who  look  with  longing  eyes  to  Some,  who  will  dispute  that  it 
must  have  been  well  for  we  world  that  a  body  of  zealous  men  should 

Srsist  in  proclaiming  that  "  they  who  worship  God  must  worship 
im  in  spirit."  And  though  it  be  said  that  JPuritaniam  went  to 
peat  excesses  in  its  opposition  to  ceremonies,  and  that  it  placed 
itself  in  antagonism  to  the  elevating  influences  of  art,  yet  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  art  brought  this  opposition  upon  itself  by  entering 
as  it  were  the  very  holy  of  holies  of  the  sanctuary,  and  usurping 
the  foremost  place,  where  it  should  have  been  content  to  remain 
aeoondary  ana  subordinate.  Puritanism  saw  that  music,  and  paint- 
ing, and  dress,  and  graceful  genuflexions  were  taking  the  place  of 
true  religion,  usurping  to  themselves  dominion  over  the  soul  as  well 
as  over  the  taste,  and  determined  to  dethrone  them  without  mercy. 
Some  of  these  externals  were  beautiful  enough,  but  Poritanism 
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Bair  that  they  were  externals  only.  By  virtue  of  their  adornment, 
the  church  might  be  "  beautiful,  indeed,  outward ;"  but  Puritanism 
had  no  admiration  for  the  beauty  of  a  *'  whited  seimlchre  full  of 
dead  men's  bones ;"  it  was  looking  for  "  a  spiritual  house,"  built 
up  of  living  stones,  "  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer 
stone." 

The  ceremonies  of  the  church  were  corrupting  the  simplicity  of 
Christianity,  and  investing  an  order  of  men  with  false  dignity,  and 
enabling  them  to  usurp  a  false  authority  in  matters  spiritual  and 
temporu.  The  rulers  of  the  church  were  teaching  for  divine  doc- 
trines the  commandments  of  men;  Puritanism  would  have  the 
doctrines,  and  conmiandments,  and  ordinances  of  God,  as  contained 
in  His  holy  word,  set  before  the  world  in  their  own  pure  and 
simple  light.  Its  adherents  did  not  repudiate  authority  altogether, 
but  then  that  authority  was  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
Bible  alone ;  hence  they  were  diligent  inquirers,  prayerful  tbinkert, 
searchers  of  Scripture ;  and  as  they  meditated  on  the  stem  doctrines 
of  their  severe  theology,  and  saw  an  angry  God  above  them,  and  a 
bottomless  pit  open  at  their  feet,  they  cried  with  a  terrible  earnest- 
ness, "  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  P"  and  with  this  questaon 
pressing  on  their  hearts  for  an  answer,  thev  had  no  ear  for  the 
narmonious  music  of  the  "  full-voiced  quire, '  and  no  eye  for  the 
dazzling  pageantries  of  a  gorgeous  ceremonial ;  they  rather  searched 
for  the  written  message,  or  listened  to  the  *'  still  small  voice"  of  Him 
whose  laws  they  had  broken,  and  whose  vengeance  they  feared  they 
had  incurred. 

And  what  if,  in  those  stirring  times  when  the  age  imperatively 
required  ihem  to  "dare  and  do,"  they  failed  to  define  exactly 
the  relationship  of  taste  to  religion,  or  to  hit  precisely  the  line 
bevoud  which  art  might  not  safely  go  P 

what,  too,  if,  in  their  eeal  for  purity,  "  nyniphs  and  Graces,  the 
works  of  Ionian  chisels,  were  delivered  over  to  Puritan  stonemasons 
to  be  made  decent "  P  (Macaulay.)  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
age  was  profligate  and  vicious.  The  Puritans  were  moved  by  an 
heroic  determination  to  make  it  something  better  than  they  found 
it ;  and  instead  of  standing  by,  discussing  questions  of  propriety 
which  have  hardly  yet  been  settled,  they  at  once  carried  out  uie  in- 
stinctive promptings  of  their  own  nature.  Nor  were  they  altogether 
unsuccessful ;  for  uiough  a  reaction  set  in  under  the  licentious  nde 
of  Charles  II.,  yet  the  stem  maxims  of  the  Puritans  have  never 
been  forgotten  amongst  us ;  and  there  seems  no  likelihood  of  a 
speedy  return  of  that  lioentiousness  which  Puritanism  so  vigoroosly 
combated.  That  the  charge  of  narrow-mindedness  may  be  Drought 
and  maintained  against  the  Puritans  we  do  not  deny,  but  then  they 
were  men  of  one  aim,  and  like  most  men  of  one  aim,  they  aohieved 
success ;  but  bv  a  law  of  our  nature  they  lacked  that  harmonioos 
development  of  character,  that  symmetry  of  mental  mould,  which 
goes  so  far  to  make  up  our  ideal  of  a  complete  and  perfect  man. 

But  they  had  a  mission  to  fulfil,  and  both  they  and  their  aystam 
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miut  be  judged  accordingly.  Looking  back  on  tbe  past,  we  tbitik 
their  great  bnsinefls  in  the  world's  prog[ramme  was  to  plead  for  the 
independent  rights  of  conscience ;  and  in  our  opinion  tney  did  their 
part  nobly,  manfully,  successfaUy. 

What  wotdd  have  been  our  condition  but  for  the  influence  of 
Pnritanism  P  The  liturgy  would  have  been  enforced  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom ;  childish  mummeries  would  have  taken  the  place  of 
BOul-stirnng  exhortations  ;  Dissent  would  not  have  been  suffered 
to  exist ;  no  worship  wonid  have  been  allowed  but  that  extreme 
high  church  form  which  is  repugnant  to  the  ^eat  bulk  of  English- 
men, and  we  should  have  been  in  a  state  of  spiritual  thraldom  equal 
to  that  of  !EU>me.  Art  may  well  be  excused  if  it  looks  askance  at 
Paritanism,  for  Puritanism  was  too  busy  to  do  justice  to  its  claims ; 
but  Liberty  must  rejoice  that  when  she  was  trodden  under  foot  by 
priests  and  kings,  Puritanism  lifted  up  its  voice  and  drew  the  sword 
in  her  behalf,  rescued  her  from  her  enemies,  infused  new  blood  into 
her  veins,  held  her  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  raised  her 
to  a  position  from  which  she  has  ever  since  defied  the  attacks  of  her 
foes,  both  in  church  and  state. 

Y.  But  let  us  not  forget  the  injliience  of  Puritanism  on  our 
Uieraiure,  especially  of  course  our  theological  literature.  I  suppose 
if  we  were  getting  up  a  trial  sermon  of  the  orthodox  stamp,  and, 
mistrustful  of  our  own  powers,  were  in  search  of  a  learned  criticism, 
a  profound  reflection,  or  an  eloquent  peroration,  there  is  no  quarter 
to  which  we  should  be  more  likely  to  turn  with  success  than  to  the 
pages  of  the  Puritan  divines  of  the  English  church.  Central  suns 
still  illumine  many  a  brilliant  star  in  our  theological  firmament- 
holy  men  of  Ood,  gifted  with  an  eloquence,  fired  with  a  zeal,  which 
seem  to  rank  them  among  the  inspired  prophets  of  Judea. 

Let  us  pass  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  them  in  review. 

There  is  Miles  Coverdale,  banished  from  his  country  for  his  reli- 
gion, but  labouring  in  company  with  his  fellow-exiles  to  give  that 
country  a  faithful  and  true  translation  of  the  Holjr  Scriptures. 

There  is  John  Fox,  with  furrowed  cheek  and  anxious  countenance, 
compiling  his  long  list  of  "tbe  noble  army  of  martyrs,"  brave 
champions,  who  had  fallen  fighting  in  the  front  ranks  for  the  rights 
of  conscience  and  freedom  of  religious  opinion. 

But  who  are  they  which  compose  that  phalanx  of  consecrated 
genius  which  surrounds  the  great  hero  of  the  Commonwealth  ? 

There  is  the  venerable  J^hn  Owen,  profoundly  but  practically 
discoursing  "  On  the  Nature  of  Indwelling  Sin,"  or  "  The  Way  of 
Justification  by  Faith."  Matthew  Poole  threading  his  way  through 
whole  masses  of  antiquated  lore,  that  he  may  select  the  materials 
for  his  elaborate  "  Sjnopsis  of  Biblical  Criticisms."  John  Howe, 
equally  busy,  furnishmg  his  "  Living  Temple"  with  gems  of  celestial 
thought,  which  still  sparkle  brightly  as  ever;  and  there  is  John 
Bunyan,  all  aglow  with  imagination,  dreaming  of  Delectable  Moun- 
tains, and  tracking  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  from  the  City  of 
Pestmction  to  the  New  Jerusalem.    There,  too,  is  Bichard  Baxter, 
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now  Tehemently  discussing  with  tbe  Lord  Flrotector  the  troublont 
times  which  have  befallen  the  church,  and  now  silently  reposing  in 
the  peaceful  anticipation  of  the  "  Saints'  Everlasting  Best ;  *'  and 
John  Milton,  too,  la  there,  dividing  his  time  between  tbe  require- 
ments of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  solicitations  of  his  Muse.  John 
MiUon  1  let  us  call  up  the  great  man's  shadow,  and  as  it  flits  across 
our  imagination,  lot  us  do  homage  to  his  genius.  See  him  in  his 
study ;  his  eyes,  not  jet  closed  m  darkness,  still  dart  tjheir  fieiy 
glances,  as  baming  with  electric  thoughts  he  wields  his  pen  in  the 
fury  of  his  power,  and  writes  in  words  like  lightning  nashes  hiti 
glorious  and  unanswerable  "  Appeal  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed 
Minting." 

Listen  to  him  now,  as  from  the  depths  of  his  soul  he  cries  unto 
the  Lord  that  He  would — 

"  Avenge  His  flknghtered  sunts, 
Whoee  bones  lie  soaUered  on  the  ^pine  moantains  odd." 

And  now  see  him  again  towering  far  above  his  fellow-mortals,  alone 
in  the  sublimity  of  his  genius,  standing  as  it  were  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  giving  to  the  world  "  thoughts  that  wander  through 
eternity,"  linked  to  a  majestic  language  such  as  angels  speak ;  and, 
whether  he  bemoans  a  lost  paradise  or  sings  its  restoration,  rides 
forward  as  on  seraphs'  wings,  anbars  the  gates  of  light,  and  whilst  his 
eyes  are  dimmed,  as  it  were,  by  the  brightness  of  the  vision,  he 
still  points  the  way  to  Grod's  eternal  throne, — 

*'  A  broad  and  ample  road, 
Whose  dnst  is  stars,  and  pavement  gold." 

These  are  some  of  the  men  who  shed  additional  lustre  on 
Puritanism,  who  gave  it  a  literature  and  a  poetry,  whose  eloquence 
and  zeal  broke  the  rod  of  the  papal  power,  and  whose  writings, 
iinding  a  place  in  almost  every  house  in  England,  speak  to  the 
members  of  each  succeeding  generation,  saying,  "  Be  thou  strong, 
and  show  thyself  a  man,  and  keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord  thy  Gk)d 
to  walk  in  His  ways,  to  keep  His  statutes  and  His  commandments 
and  His  judgments  and  His  testimonies." 

Surely  the  influence  of  Puritanism  has  been  beneficial. 

MadUno,  Kent,  J.  O. 

NBOATIVE  ABTICLB. — II. 

It  does  appear  to  us  so  improbable  that  any  good  has  resulted 
from  the  sect  whose  very  fanaticism  was  such  as  to  immort^ise 
them  under  a  name  which  had  its  origin  in  derision,  and  wfaieh 
must  alwMTS  carry  with  it  ridicule  and  contempt,  that  we  inquire 
with  all  the  doubt  that  possessed  Nathanael's  mind,  when  we  adk 
whether  any  good  could  come  out  of  such  a  class  of  men.  And  we 
are  fully  convinced  that  Puritanism  has  had  no  beneficial  influence. 

The  anomal5[  of  bad  effecting  good,  or  wrong  being  right,  lias  not 
influenced  us  in  forming  our  opinion.  We  are  fmly  aware  that 
there  is  not  onfrequently  an  inconsistency  in  the  origin  and  efl&et 
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of  mach  tbat  haa  reeulted  in  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of 
people  and  nations.  Bat  the  good  that  is  ascribed  to  the  inflaence 
of  Puritanism  is  of  snch  a  meagre  and  disputed  a  nature,  that  we 
are  obliged,  after  considerable  tnouffht,  and  after  examining,  as  far 
as  oor  reading  and  time  would  allow,  the  pro%  and  oon9,  of  the 
question,  to  hold  that  the  influence  of  Puritanism,  instead  of  being 
Denefioial,  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  pernicious. 

Our  reasons  for  entertaining  this  opinion  lie  in  the  consideration 
of  the  character  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  effects  whicfi  we  find  from 
history  such  characters  exercise,  and  must  necessarily  exercise,  on 
the  majority  of  those  whom  they  influence.  It  will  be  neces- 
sanr,  therefore,  to  give,  though  it  be  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious 
ana  commonplace,  a  short  sketch  of  the  Puritans,  and  then  to 
show  the  effects  they  produced  both  on  members  of  their  own  sect 
and  on  others  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  The  object  of  our 
remarks  on  the  Puritan  is  that  he  may  be  brought  more  vividly 
before  our  readers*  We  shall  therefore  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
most  conspicuous  traits  which  characterized  him. 

The  Puritan  refplated  his  garb,  his  deportment,  his  language, 
his  studies,  and  his  amusements  with  all  the  rigidness  that  was 
observed  by  the  Pharisees,  who,  proud  of  their  washed  hands  and 
broad  phylacteries,  accused  our  Saviour  of  being  a  sabbath-breaker 
and  a  winebibber.  With  this  sect  it  was  a  sin  almost  beyond 
fori^iveness  to  place  garlands  on  a  Maypole,  to  hunt  a  stag,  to  drink 
a  friend's  h^tn,  to  put  starch  in  a  rufi,  to  plajT  at  chess,  or  to  read 
"  The  Fairy  Queen.'  Well  do  we  remember,  in  reading  Bunyan's 
life,  of  his  condemning  himself  and  falling  into  a  state  of  wretched- 
ness past  consolation,  for  joining  in  the  innocent  game  of  tipcat. 
Some  of  these  precisians  showed  great  umbrage  at  the  teaching  of 
the  Latin  grammar,  because  such  unholy  personages  as  Mars, 
Bacchus,  and  Apollo  figured  in  its  pages.  Many  of  the  fine  arts 
were  proscribed,  and  the  imagination  and  genius  of  the  painter 
were  limited  to  such  subjects  as  came  withm  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  proscription  which  they  had  imposed  on  this  art.  Music,  with 
all  Its  powerful  and  refining  influences,  was  doomed  to  the  same 
fate.  The  solemn  peal  of  tne  organ  was  silenced  because  super- 
stitious. The  light  music  of  Ben  Jonson's  masques  was  dissolute. 
The  Puritan  was  known  by  his  gait,  his  garb,  his  lank  hair,  the 
solemnity  of  his  face,  the  upturned  whites  of  his  eyes,  the  nasal 
twang  with  which  he  spoke,  and  above  all  by  his  dialect,  and  the 
subjects  that  supplied  him  with  matter  for  his  conversation.  He 
nerer  failed  to  employ  the  imagery  and  style  of  Scripture  whenever 
he  had  an  occasion  to  speak.  The  most  common  transactions  of 
life  were  related  with  frequent  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
— quotations  whose  only  distinguishing  feature  was  that  they  were 
irrelerant,  and  the  power  they  possessed  of  moving  the  prelatists 
and  libertines  to  laughter. 

Having  described  the  habits  and  something  of  the  person  of  the 
Puritans,  we  will  now  place  before  our  readers  some  of  their  acts. 
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We  oftniiot  bat  think  that  even  the  enameration  of  these  will 
produce  an  unfaTourable  opinion  of  this  sect  in  the  minds  of  the 
most  biassed.  Immediately  on  the  Foritans  gaining  the  upper  hand 
io  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  they  exerted  all 
their  power  and  employed  eYery  means  of  cruelty  to  drill  the 
minds  of  others  into  conformity  with  their  own  system  of  theol<^. 
They  interdicted  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  not  only 
in  churches,  but  eyen  in  priyate  houses,  and  imposed  heavy  penal- 
ties on  whoever  violated  the  law.  Severe  punishments  were 
denounced  against  such  as  should  presume  to  question  the  Calvin- 
istic  code  and  mode  of  worship.  Clergymen  were  ejected  from 
their  benefices  by  thousands,  ^or  was  this  the  acme  of  their  mis- 
fortune. They  were  not  unfirequently  subjected  to  the  insult  and 
fury  of  an  infatuated  rabble.  Churches  and  sepulchres,  the  finest 
specimens  of  art  and  the  most  curious  remains  of  antiquity,  were 
barbarously  defaced.  They  passed  a  law  that  all  pictures,  in  the 
royal  collection,  of  Jesus  ana  of  the  Virgin  Mary  should  be  burned. 
Laws  unsanctioned  by  reason  or  conunon  sense  were  passed  against 
the  lighter  vices.  Betting  was  attended  with  a  severe  punishment. 
Public  amusements,  from  the  theatres  and  the  masques  exhibited  at 
the  mansions  of  the  great,  down  to  the  wrestling  matches  on 
village  greens,  were  rigorously  attacked.  One  ordinance  gave 
orders  for  all  the  Maypoles  in  England  to  be  forthwith  burned 
down.  Another  proscribed  all  theatrical  amusements.  It  was 
not  sufficient  for  these  fanatics  that  the  playhouses  should  be 
closed,  they  must  be  rased  to  the  ground,  the  spectators  fined,  and 
the  actors  whipped  at  the  carf^tail.  Bope-dancing,  puppet-shows, 
tipcat,  ringing  beUs,  and  similar  trifles,  were  looked  upon  with 
anything  but  a  friendly  eye.  But  the  sport  which  formed  the 
chief  relaxation  of  high  and  low  especially  excited  their  indignation ; 
not  for  the  reason  that  has  influenced  people  of  the  present  gene- 
ration to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  oeasts  against  cruelty,  but 
simply  because  the  sport  of  hunting  the  bear  afforded  a  great 
amusement  to  many  of  that  day.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  con- 
sideration with  them  to  forbid  whatever  afforded  relaxation  or  mirth. 
Nothing  more  strongly  illustrates  this  leading  trait  of  their 
character  than  their  conduct  respecting  Christmas  day.  Christ- 
mas had  ever  been  the  season  or  joy  and  domestic  affection.  It 
was  the  time  when  man  forgot  ms  cares  and  business  in  the 
social  throng,  in  the  dance  and  romps  of  youth  and  age ;  the  time 
when  friends  met,  when  children  returned,  to  the  hearths  of  their 
parents,  when  quarrels  were  made  up,  when  songs  and  merry- 
making were  heard  in  every  house  and  in  every  street ;  the  time 
when  the  hearts  of  the  wealthy  melted  at  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
whose  misery  seldom  failed  to  find  alleviation  at  this  season. 
Where  there  is  much  rejoicing,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  excess,  but 
on  the  whole  the  great  festival  was  not  unworthily  kept.  The 
Puritans,  with  t^eir  Pharisaical  form  and  strictness,  uiought  other- 
wise.     They  gave  orders  that  ChristmaA   should  be  observBd 
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as  a  fast-day ;  that  the  people,  instead  of  feasting  and  rejoicing, 
should  deny  themselves,  ana  bemoan  the  great  national  sins  which 
they  and  their  forefathers  had  committed  often  on  that  day,  by 
romping  under  the  mistletoe,  eating  boar's  head,  and  drinking 
ale  navoured  with  roanted  apples.  These  and  similar  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  precisians  were  ever  likely  to  create  discontent.  Mur- 
murings  and  evils  arose  in  many  places,  but  the  magistrates  and 
soldiers  were  energetic  in  their  enaeavours  to  put  them  down. 

We  have  given  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  infatuated 
sect,  and  familiar  as  they  no  doubt  are  to  all,  they  never  fail  to 
raise  a  smile.  We  will  now  as  briefly  narrate  the  influence  which 
such  fanaticism  and  absurdities  had  on  members  of  their  own 
sect,  and  on  those  who  were  out  of  their  pale.  Their  cant,  their  love 
for  the  Old  Testament,  their  custom  of  naming  their  children  and 
each  other  by  scriptural  names,  grotesque  in  the  highest  degree 
when  associated  with  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  together  with 
the  other  peculiarities,  some  of  which  we  have  mentioned  above, 
afibrded  topics  of  unceasing  amusement  to  mockers,  and  produced 
great  contempt  in  the  minds  of  others.  One  of  the  first  resolutions 
of  the  Puritans  when  they  came  into  power  was  to  exclude  from 
Parliament,  and  from  all  offices  of  which  they  had  the  management, 
every  one  who  did  not  belong  to  their  sect,  or  whose  life  did  not 
consist  in  canting  and  reading  the  Old  Testament.  This,  as  the 
merest  tyro  in  the  ways  of  the  world  of  the  present  day  knows, 
must  of  necessity  fail  of  its  purpose,  and  encourage  hypocrisy  in 
the  very  places  in  which  it  is  most  dangerous.  It  gave  rise  to  in- 
numerable hypocrites ;  men  whose  lives  had  been  nothing  other  than 
repeated  scenes  of  cruelty,  rapacity,  and  debauchery,  at  once  assumed 
the  sheep's  clothing,  and  became  as  conspicuous  for  the  forms  and 
manners  of  the  sect  whose  good  feeling  and  assistance  they  desired 
as  they  had  previously  been  notorious  for  their  vices  and  crimes. 
To  secure  the  good-will  of  the  Puritan,  the  chances  of  promotion, 
and  a  seat  in  the  Parliament,  a  man  had  only  to  give  outward 
evidences — for  it  was  impossible  tojudgeof  the  inward  feelings — of 
strictness  of  manners  and  purity  of  purpose,  to  observe  the  Puri- 
tanical rigidness,  to  wear  a  plain  coat,  to  speak  through  his  nose, 
to  turn  up  the  white  of  his  eyes,  to  call  his  children  Tribulation, 
Assurance,  and  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  to  abstain  from  hawking, 
ringing  the  church  bells,  and  tipcat  playing,  to  expound  hard 
passages  from  the  Old  Testament  to  his  neighoours,  and  to  talk  in 
a  committee  of  ways  and  means  of  seeking  the  Lord.  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  this  easy  means  of  emolument  and  advancement  was 
seized  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  lowest  and  basest  of  men  P 
It  seems  to  us  expressedly  designed  for  the  advancement  of  such 
men,  and  for  a  display  of  their  cunning  and  wickedness. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  Puritans  were  very  shortrsighted,  and 
saw  but  one  side  of  much  that  they  did.  No  doubt  Ukeir  desire 
was  to  reward  and  benefit  the  godly,  and  by  this  means  to  pro- 
mote piety  in  the  land ;  but  the  means  they  adopted  to  effect  tneir 
purpose  of  a  necessity  signally  failed  in  its  eiulf  and  was  fertile  in 
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the  highest  degree  of  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation.  Diffieult  it  is 
to  imagine  a  sect  so  short-sighted  and  so  ignorant  of  the  world  ss 
the  Puritans  were,  when  they  offered  rewaras  for  piety,  or  rather 
for  hypocrisy,  for  such  indeed  they  did,  in  excluding  all  from 
emolument  and  power  except  those  who  could  satisfy  the  rolinf 
clique  that  they  were  religious.  We  consider  that  they  adopted 
the  most  successful  means  of  producing  and  encouraging  nypoeris^ 
and  deceit  that  human  intellect  could  devise.  The  truw  of  this  is 
manifest  from  the  number  of  converts  of  the  lowest  lives  that  enrolled 
themselves  under  the  Puritan  banner,  and  sought  employment  and 
wealth  at  their  hands.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
influence  of  Puritanism  has  been  pernicious;  for  though  our 
opponents  may  affirm  that  evil  is  never  absent  from  good,  jet 
the  extent  to  which  Puritanism  encouraged  hynocrisy,  and  the 
success  which  it  met,  are  ample  enough  to  swaOow  up  whatever 
good  may  be  assi^ed  to  its  influence. 

Besides  producing  in  numberless  instances  this  evil,  and  at  the 
same  time  encouragmg  it  by  rewards  of  every  kind  and  magnitude, 
it  brought  about  a  reaction  in  the  morals  and  tastes  of  the  people, — 
a  reaction  that  lowered  the  soul  from  the  sublimity  which  it  had 
overstrained  its  powers  to  reach,  to  the  lowest  depth  of  vice  and 
licentiousness.     Whatever  had  been  held  sacred  and  dear  was  now 
looked  upon  with  profanity  and  ridicule.    Beligion  was  treated  as 
a  mockery,  and  the  ties  of  marriage  were  unheeded,  and  opposed 
no  barrier  to  vice  of  the  most  heinous  nature.    The  theatres  were 
reopened,  not  for  the  representation  of  plays  comparatively  innocent, 
but  for  the  destruction  of  all  virtue.     Vice  was  always  associated 
with  what  was  attractive  and  pleasing,  and  speeches  of  the  most 
vicious  character  were  assignea  to  be  spoken  by  actresses  whose 
ignorance  of  what  they  uttered  one  would  have  thought  would  have 
been  a  greater  recommendation  than  a  knowledge  of  it.    The 
reaction  was  not  confined  to  the  capital  and  court,  but  its  hideous 
proofs  were  seen  and  felt  in  every  town  and  hamlet.    It  exhibited 
Itself  as  well  in  the  cot  as  in  the  hall.    The  morals  of  the  country 
gentlemen  became  lax  and  notorious.    The  example  of  the  squire 
was  imitated  by  his  steward.   What  had  once  been  a  duty  became  a 
reproach.    What  had  once  been  a  necessity,  and  the  only  means  of 
8 access,  lost  all  its  force,  and  was  held  in  contempt  by  those  in  power. 
In  short,  all  duties  and  requirements  were  reversed.    What  had 
been  held  as  good  was  now  considered,  if  not  evil,  certainly  foolish 
and  ridiculous. 

The  mistrust  in  others  which  Puritanism  gave  rise  to  must  have 
been  unlimited ;  for  the  very  virtues  which  they  paraded  before 
the  world  were  discovered  to  be  but  masks  for  vices.  Hie  lank 
hair,  prayer-meeting,  Pharisaical  Puritan  was  the  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing.  The  world  was  full  of  such  wolves  disguised  as  sheep, 
^'o  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  they  gave  rise  to  distrust.  Though  we 
may  think  little  of  distrust,  and  may  pass  it  over  as  a  trait  in  a 
character  of  no  considerable  importance,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is 
a  proof  of  much  that  is  oensurable,  and  is  a  stambMngbloek  that 
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upseto  manj  of  the  means  that  aasiBt  in  the  formation  of  an 
estimable  character.  Suspicion  and  distrast  are  found  most  where 
the  ehsracter  fails  most.  Though  we  have  said  but  little  of  this 
failing  which  Puritanism  was  most  successful  in  produciuj?,  we  are 
by  no  means  less  confident  that  it  is  one  of  its  worse  enects, — an 
effect  that  had  a  material  power  in  lowering  and  debasing  the 
national  character. 

Puritanism  was  the  instrument  which  turned  the  most  powerful 
engine  in  educating  and  refining  the  mind  of  man  into  the  opposite 
direction.  Most  of  the  great  men  of  that  day,  the  poets  and 
writers,  employed  their  time  and  minds — which,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  infiuence  of  Pnritanism,  would  hare  been  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  their  own  generation  and  to  the  composition  of 
works  that  might  have  lived  for  all  ages — in  the  production  of  plays 
and  poems  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency.  Vice  is  ever  associated 
in  their  writings  with  what  is  attractive,  and  is  never  made  repul- 
sive. Their  works  have  left  a  deep  blot  on  our  literature.  Who 
can  tell  or  imagine  the  harm  such  writers  have  done  ?  It  is  beyond 
measure.  Ana  if  we  take  the  other  view,  we  shall  see  that 
had  Puritanism  not  exercised  its  baneful  influences,  these  authors 
might  have  lefl  splendid  monuments  of  their  existence.  They 
might  by  the  power  they  possessed  have  educated  the  ignorant, 
converted  the  wicked,  made  their  names  immortal,  and  have  left 
glorious  examples  for  the  rest  of  mankind  to  imitate.  Lifinite, 
we  consider,  is  the  power  of  a  great  writer,  both  for  good  and  harm ; 
and  infinite  was  the  power  of  these  authors,  whom  the  Puritans 
have  the  discredit  of  indirectly  producing. 

Through  the  Puritans  and  their  absurd  practices  it  was  that  the 
great  reaction  in  the  morals  of  men  occurred.  It  was  not  sufficient 
for  them  that  virtue  should  be  in  the  world ;  she  must  be  one  of 
them.  She  was  no  longer  t<o  proceed  on  her  road  in  the  sober  garb 
of  old ;  she  must  be  known  by  peculiarities  more  striking — ^by  the 
lank  hair,  solemn  face,  and  canting  tongue  of  the  Puritan.  And 
what  was  the  consequence  P  Virtue  drooped  and  died.  Such  soil 
was  uncongenial  to  ner  habits.  However  much  the  Puritans  may 
have  boasted  of  their  piety  and  their  friendship  to  religion,  and 
however  strenuously  they  may  have  exerted  themselves  for  its  spread, 
they  entirely  mistook  the  means,  and  failed  lamentably  for  them- 
selves and  the  purpose  for  which  they  strove. 

We  have  now  stated  some  of  our  reasons  for  holding  that  the 
influences  of  Puritanism  have  not  been  beneficial,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, pernicious.  We  believe  they  are  correct,  and  in  the  main 
cannot  be  refuted.  For  though  it  is  human  to  err,  and  man  is  ever 
liable  to  fall  into  error,  yet  the  pernicious  effects  of  Puritanism  are 
so  patent,  and  can  be  traced  even  to  the  present  day  in  the  opinions 
ana  works  of  men  of  all  grades,  that  we  feel  confident  of  the 
strength  of  the  side  we  have  taken,  and  are  sure  that  our  readers 
at  the  olote  of  the  discussion  wiU  entertain  the  same  opinion. 

,  Slfxstioos. 

1864.  / 
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IS  A  STAI^DING  AltMY  EXPEDIENT  IN  A  FEEE 

COUIif  TRY  ? 

AffFIBHATITB  ABTICLB.«*-I. 

"  PuLTXiro  at  soldiers  "  is  an  old  game.  There  is  a  bit  of  the 
Tolanteer  in  almost  erery  boy,  and  the  devotion  paid  by  the  delicate 
sex  to  anything  bearing  or  wearing  the  name  of  a  defender  of 
home,  friends,  country,  sweethearts,  and  wives,  assists  the  delosiaa 
and  enlists  vanity  in  the  cause  of  defensive  defiance.  But  wbo 
believes  in  volunteers  P  They  may  be  ornamental, — are  they  iveiulP 
They  may  save  the  regular  troops  a  sreat  deal  of  the  mere,  show, 

Sarade,  and  pretence — the  routme  pf  militarv  display ;  they  msy 
ischarge  blank  cartridge  enough  to  sweU  the  demands  upon  tlie 
Treasury ;  they  may  usefully  and  agreeably  diffuse  gymnaatio  and 
bodily  training  among  a  certain  class  of  young  men ;  uey  may  make 
a  capital  sight  as  a  scene  in  a  sensational  drama — ^in  a  sham  fi^t, 
but  who  is  able  to  believe  that  they  will  stand  real  fire,  or  give  it? 
We  may  succeed  in  diffusing  a  pseudo-valiancy,  a  mock  neroic, 
army-like  freemasoniy  of  men  at  arms,  but  we  cannot  manage,  at 
the  cost,  to  find  in  them  a  body  of  patriotic  and  hardy  sol3iers» 
with — 

"  Hearts  resolved,  and  faandf  prepared. 
The  blettiogs  thej  enjoy  to  goard." 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  likely  to  find  them  a  Handm^  anny. 

There  is  a  great  difierence  between  fun  and  earnest^  pande  sad 
reality,  and  we  think  that  the  discovery  of  any  "  cheap  dsfeaee  of 
nations  "  is  an  orator's  oommonplace,  or  a  poet's  reveriew  Uie 
moulding  and  fashioning  of  habits  cannot  be  the  result  of  T^nateer 
soldierinjjf.  There  is  required  for  the  soldier  Uie  ttainiiig,  tlie  coflip 
panionship,  the  ^constant  working  in  of  the  thoughts,  the  tnuiittoM» 
the  historic  associations  which  are  to  be  had  in  banaek  and  eaeaa^ 
ment,  in  battle  and  in  siege.  The  martial  spirit,  the  waniov^aareed 
for  adventure  and  fame,  the  acouatoming  of  thought  to  dweM  an 
death  in  the  ficdd,  in  fight»  aa  a  posaibihty  or  a  deainble  «ndr«e 
matters  of  culture.  In  piping  times  of  peace  like  oun,  we  asaif 
compare  *'  the  steady  tramp  "  of  a  volunteer  oorps'  manii  mA  ^ 
measured  traad  of  ihe  troopa  of  the  line,  and  see  little  difieraieain 
their  motions*  but  tiie  sense  of  comradeship,  the  oompeet  of  am 
witjb  man,  the  spirit  of  the  regiment,  the  involuntary  aahmiaaiOBof 
the  trained  soldW,  are  wanting  in  the  former,  and  caaooi  iul  to 
injure  its  usefulneaa  as  a  machine  of  war;  for  a  baa4.  of  mm  in 
battle,  to  be  useful  at  all^  must  be  a  mere  madbine  in  the  ^■^'^  ef 
the  hiflJiaK  dig|iutaries  on  whom  the  mansgement  of  battles  devolves. 
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YoliiiitettriBff  k  only  Taivsble  m  %  snbttttvte  fbr  %  ttaiidlDiK  amy. 
It  is  less  Tsliuible  the  mor»  its  duties  am  Tolootary,  sod  mom 
▼alnaUe  the  mora  ita  dutiea  sremade  oonipiilsoiy — that  ia,  the  more 
nearly  the  corpa  it  bringa  together  veaemblea  a  ataading  army.  The 
lapid  declenaion  of  onr  volimteer  rifle  corps  from  a  mere  patriotic 
oatbunt  of  feeling  and  energy  to  a  petted  and  bonntied  aaxiliary 
of  the  atate-^to  a  body  getting  a  bonua  for  drills,  and  an  allowonee 
for  eseroisea,  Ao.<--*ahowa  how  inefficient  is  the  reliance  on  Tolnn* 
teering  for  true  soldiering.  Even  the  militia,  which  was  a  sort  of 
half»and-half  hybrid  between  enlistment  in  the  line  and  Tolnnteering, 
has  been  a  fitilure,  and  ia  only  kept  up  to  ita  duty  by  making  it  as 
far  as  possible,  for  the  time  of  its  continuance,  a  standing  army. 

In  fact,  in  our  days,  when  commeorce  and  business  daim  the  whole 
attention  of  the  emplo^h  of  a  firm,  men  cannot  be  spared  for  drills 
and  competitions  without  annoyance  and  lose.  We  must,  therefore, 
have  a  set  of  men  whoae  attention  to  their  soldierly  duties  are  con* 
oentrated ;  whose  business  is  to  prepare  for  the  pursuits  of  war ; 
whose  whole  tninintf  tends  to  make  them  efficient,  and  whose 
maimer  of  life  subordinates  them  entirriy  to  their  officers. 

A  standing  army  is  an  off-agency  whoae  workinsa  do  not  interfere 
with  the  progresa  of  manufactures  and  trade,  but  keeping  within  ita 
own  eirelea  of  inftuenoe,  acts  aa  a  protectiTo  machine  to  the  bustle  of 
home  trade  and  foreign  commerce.  The  arte  of  peace  are  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  traini  jj|(  requisite  for  the  art  of  war,  and  the  art  of 
war  ia  not  rendered  ineffectire  by  the  labours  of  peace.  The 
handicraftsman  is  at  leisure  and  liberty  to  pursue  his  calling  without 
remiiring  to  heed  the  tuck  of  dram,  and  the  aoldier  is  able  to  go  on 
with  his  acquirement  of  the  practical  maucBUvrea  of  militaJT  ulairs 
without  attention  to  factory  dcIIb  or  the  calls  of  labour.  Tne  army 
of  labour  and  the  army  of  battles  are  kept  distinct :  they  form 
independent,  though  interdependent,  schemes  of  life,  the  aivision 
<lf  labour  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  others,  showing  itself  as  the  most 
adrantageoue  form  of  activity. 

A  standing  army  provides  for  a  professional  training,  a  profpd- 
aioiMll  0spf4t,  and  a  tradition.  This  gives  perfecttiess  to  the 
maehineiy  of  war,  and  itnpresfies  the  select  members  of  the  force 
with  a  special  ambitioD;  makes  them  take  pride  in  acquiring 
mcAfneoej,  «id  invpires  them  with  the  desire  to  show  their  worth 
by  endeavouring  to  attain  success. 
•  It  ia  especial^  etpedient  in  a  free  country  for  the  ptate  to  be 
posweoscd  of  a  alandmg  army,  for  then  the  discussioDS  and  strifee 
which  aflbct  citizens  do  not  split  and  dimociate  the  tirmy,  but 
leave  it  aa  it  is,  a  great  8tate  euj^irre  to  execute  the  designs  tmd 
determinatioDs  of  the  state.  Civil  strife  is  thus  guarded  against 
without  losing  the  protection  of  sn  nrmy.  The  disposition  of 
men  isr  the  olden  times  to  flash  into  insurrection,  »nd  to  raise  civil 
diatnrbancea,  was  nurtured  and  cherish^  by  the  possession  of  the 
wariike  appetite  and  habits.  The  smoothness  of  modern  life,  the 
anbatittttiou  of  debate  for  battle,  and  a  pai^iamentary  agitstion 
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for  a  hoetile  meeting  on  some  bloody  plain,  are  greatly  due  to  the 
separation  of  the  oiyio  from  the  warlike,  and  the  admission  of  the 
standing  army  into  the  State  as  a  permanent  and  tmatworihy 
"  arm  oi  the  public  semce."  To  work  the  Goyemment  is  the  duly 
of  ciyilians,  and  to  giye  the  Goyemment  control  oyer  the  army  is 
right.  So  long  as  the  citizens  control  the  Government,  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  tne  army  gbing  far  astray.  It  cannot  be  used  as  an 
instrument  of  oppression  unless  the  people  allow  the  Groyemment 
to  become  tyrannous,  and  that  cannot  occur  in  a  free  country » 

The  power  of  the  purse  is  all-powerful  as  a  method  of  keeping 
the  army  subseryient  to  the  public  interests.  In  free  states  this  ia 
always  held  in  the  hands  of  the  people's  representatiyes.  They  haye 
therefore  opportunity  of  stoppmg  supplies  wheneyer  they  wish  to 
alter  the  action  of  Goyemment,  and  so  the  standing  army,  which 
might  otherwise  menace  freedom,  is  kept  in  order.  The  history  of 
ti^e  standing  army  of  Great .  Britain  is  a  splendid  proof  of  the 
expediency  of  such  an  institution  in  a  free  state.  Its  records  are 
annals  of  glory.  It  is  a  settled  fact  that  the  cost  of  a  standing 
army  is  far  less  than  the  apparently  cheaper  system  of  yolunteerin^, 
for  uiough  the  whole  expense  cannot  be  put  in  a  Groyemment  .esti- 
mate, the  interference  with  labour,  the  interruptions  of  trade,  the 
acquisition  of  habits  detrimental  to  solidity  of  mind  and  character, 
are  costly  items  of  incalculable  price,  which  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind  in  reckoning  the  comparative  oheapneil^  or  deamess  of  a 
standing  army.  [Hiat  all  modem  Goyemments  haye  adopted  this 
form  of  military  life  is  of  itself  pretty  good  proof  that  a  standing 
army  is  expedient,  and  it  ought  to  be  more  expedient  in  a  free 
state  than  in  any  other.  Cambkado. 

NEOATiyB  ABTICLB.— I. 

Before  proceeding  to  argue  against  the  expediency  of  a  standing 
army  in  a  free  country,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  define  brie%^ . 
what  we  ought  to  understand  by  the  term  ''  standing  araoiy."  It 
is  the  custom  in  all  the  ciyilized  states  in  Europe,  and  has  been  to 
for  many  centuries  now,  for  the  yarious  monarchies,  empires* 
aristocracies,  and  what  not,  into  which  that  part  of  the  family  of 
man  resident  in  Europe  has  been  split  up,  to  fall  out  amongst  one 
another  about  some  mere  trifle,  ana  haye  a  thorough  fight  now  and 
then  to  see  which  of  the  contending  parties  can  beat  the  other. 
When  a  nation  goes  to  war  with  a  neighbouring  nation,  or  rather, 
when  the  rulers  of  one  nation  wish  to  oe  ayen^d  upon  the  mlera 
of  another,  neither  party  sends  its  whole  ayailable  nghting  power 
to  the  wars ;  in  these  effeminate  modem  times,  on  the  contrary,  the 
matter  is  arranged  in  a  less  troublesome  manner.  A  number  of 
men,  more  or  less  numerous  according  to  the  population  of  Hm 
country,  are  fixed  upon  to  do  the  fitting  and  to  yindieate  the 
honour  of  their  land,  while  the  rest  of  the  oomnronity  quietly  par* 
sue  their  ordinary  daily  ayocations.    This  is  no  doubt  perfectly 
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good  politieol  economy,  an  admirable  dirision  of  labour,  and  it 
makefl  war  less  terrible  and  infamoas  than  it  would  otherwise  be 
(it  is  horrible  enough  as  it  is) ;  for  just  fancy  the  havoc  'and 
slaughter  which  would  ensue  from  a  levy  en  masse  taking  place 
every  time  two  nations  chose  to  appeal  to  the  "  uUima  ratio  return  "/ 
These  bodies  of  licensed  professional  man-kiUers,  who  do  battle 
in  times  of  war  for  their  more  peacefully  disposed  fellow-country- 
men, would  find,  one  would  fondly  imagine,  "their  occupation 
fone  "  in  times  of  peace,  and  would  disband,  returning  into  the 
osoms  of  their  families  (if  they  had  any),  like  Cincinnatus,  going 
home  to  their  ploughing  and  sowing,  reaping  and  threshing, 
trading  and  money-grubbing,  cheating  and  being  cheated,  holding 
themselves  ready  to  be  called  again  into  active  service  when  the 
dangers  or  ambitions  of  their  country  required  their  assistance. 
'But  oh  no !  now-a-days  this  is  never  tne  case ;  these  fighters  must 
be  maintained  in  full  fighting  order,  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
which  must  pay  them,  and  feed  them,  and  clothe  them  in  gorgeous 
apparel,  and  keep  them  fully  armed,  in  times  of  the  profoundest 
peace.  "  In  times  of  peace  prepare  for  wur,"  is  the  generally  re* 
ceived  maxim  of  Christendom,  and  has  quite  supplanted  that  silly 
sentimental  Utopian  idea,  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 
Mutual  suspicion  and  distrust,  "bloated  and  swollen  armaments,'^ 
standing  armies  and, iron-dad  steam  navies,  are  all  the  rage ;  even 
when  the  nations  have  no  causes  of  quarrel,  they  must  needs  rival 
each  other  in  the  spending  of  the  hard-earned  money  of  the  people 
upon  warlike  preparations,  in  case  they  should  agree  to  begin 
again  the  bloody  game  of  wearisome,  profitless,  inhuman,  mutual 
slaughter. 

A  standing  army,  then,  is  supposed  to  be  required  by  high 
political  considerations,  as  it  keeps  a  large  disciplined  and  brave 
set  of  adventurers  ready  at  any  moment  to  be  led  against  any 
enemy,  anywhere,  in  any  dispute,  which  requires  the  arbitrament  of 
the  sword.  A  standing  army  is  supposed  to  be  needed  by  both 
despotic  and  free  communities,  by  reason  of  x>cace  being  uncertain 
and  war  inevitable,  and  it  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  to  which  a  nation  can  devote  its  energies  to  keep  its  fight- 
ing power  in  full  numbers  and  perfect  efiiciency  by  means  of  paid 
professional  soldiers  and  sailors. 

There  has  sprung  up  amonj^st  many  very  thoughtful  politicians 
now-a-days  a  sort  or  reaction  against  the  system  of^  standing 
armies,  and  in  this  country  we  hear  not  a  little  about  the  volunteer 
system.  I  am  not  much  of  an  admirer  of  the  "glorious  and 
patriotic  "  volunteer  corps,  which  have  darted  into  existence  at  the 
call  of  the  Poet  Laureate  within  the  last  five  years  in  England,  for 
they  seem  to  me  to  have  been  established  as  a  sort  of  pastime,  and 
to  be  more  like  a  lot  of  young  fellows  playing  at  soldiers  than 
anything  else ;  but  still  I  am  of  opinion  tnat  the  movement,  how- 
ever inconsequential  in  itself,  bears  a  considerable  significance, 
inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  destroy  in    some   degree    »t  least  the- 
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niouopoly  in  mtlitwj  mattert  kinlierto  oenfined  to  the  reigular  pto- 
feBsi(m*l  soldiery.  One  great  objection  that  I  hafe  to  the  toIuii- 
%ew  system,  as  at  present  exbtiog,  is  that  it  has  beoooie  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  olast  insUMion,  the  members  of  the  varioiis 
rifle  eorps  bainfjf  almost  entirely  composed  of,  and  also  supported 
by,  wh8;t  are  called  the  better  classes  of  society.  This  may  be  to 
some  a  recommendation  in  its  favour,  but  to  me  it  seems  to  take 
quite  away  from  it  all  pretensions  to  be  consideied  a  oatiooal 
Yolonteer  system,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  class  eombinatioui 
more  or  less  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  community  at 
large.  That,  in  the  event  of  the  abolition  of  standing  armies  in 
this  or  any  other  country,  a  national  Tolunteer  system  would  have 
to  be  established,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt ;  hot  in  framing 
that  system  we  should  have  to  copy  Amarioa  or  Switeerlsnd,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  and  could  not  rely  upon  the  patriotism  and 
steadiness  of  clerks  and  gentlemen*s  sons  to  do  the  work  of  the 
national  defence.    At  all  events,  we  have  never  done  so  hitherto. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  discuss  the  comparative 
merits  of  this  or  of  that  system  of  volunteering ;  as  although  some 
system  of  the  kind  would  have  to  be  adopted  as  a  substitute  for 
the  old  standing  armies,  in  the  present  morbid  stete  of  the  politteal 
world,  yet,  hopmg  and  believing,  as  I  do,  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  peace  principles,  and  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  children  of 
men  will  learn  the  art  of  war  no  more,  I  should  deem  it  a  waste 
of  time  and  trouble  to  attempt  to  devise  a  perfect  national  volun* 
teer  system ;  for  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  nations  of  the  earth 
become  free  enough  to  be  able  to  adopt  such  a  system,  they  will 
also  become  wise  enough  to  understana  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
all  war,  and  will  therefore  not  require  armies  of  any  sort. 

Standing  armies  have,  in  the  hands  of  the  powers  that  were,  been 
turned  to  other  uses  than  their  primary  one.  Despotism,  ail  the 
world  over,  has  found  a  ready-made  inntrument  to  its  hand,  and 
an  obedient  blind  tool  wherewith  to  work  out  its  plans  for  the 
degradation  of  the  people  and  the  aggrandizement  of  absolato 
power,  in  stending  armies.  Where  would  have  been  the  power 
and  authority  of  all  the  despots  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  bat 
for  the  mercenary  and  disciplined  soldiery  with  which  they  sur- 
rounded themselves,  and  by  whose  means  they  carried  out  their 
infamous  schemes  of  conquest,  rapine,  and  subjugation  P  And  not 
only  do  we  find  these  crowned  ruffians  using  the  militery  power 
which  ihej  attracted  to  their  service  to  enrich  themselves  bv 
spoiling  their  neighbours,  but  we  also  find,  in  modern  eqtially  with 
ancient  times,  tliat  the  principal  means  that  are  employed  by  the 
despots  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  liberty  amongst  their  subjeets 
are  those  which  are  furnished  to  them  so  nicely  by  the  institution 
of  standing  armies.  The  alleged  dangers  to  the  state  from  foreign 
ambition  and  warlikeness  form  an  excellent  excuse  for  the 
monarch  who  wishes  to  retain  all  his  power  and  prerogatives,  and 
who  does  not  feel  very  sure  about  the  loyalty  of  his  people,  to 
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keep  up  Isrge  militsiy  establishments  in  time  of  peaoe,  so  that  he 
may  be  able  to  make  use  of  them  against  his  own  eountrymen  ih 
caae  his  mild  and  paternal  rule  does  not  go  down  as  it  should. 
^Wbat  a  strange  thing  it  is  that  the  very  men  who  are  thus  em- 
ployed to  keep  down  tne  aspirations  after  liberty,  of  the  people,  are 
themselires  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  democracy !— that  those 
indispensable  alHes,  without  whose  aid  despotism  would  be  m 
impossibility— 'the  armies— have  been  always  and  eyer^rwhere  com- 
posed of  the  very  lowest  grade  of  the  lowest  class  in  the  com- 
munilTf  I  **  Extremes  do  meet/'  and  the  haughty  soyereign  who 
flits  where  his  ancestors  hare  sat  before  him  for  centuries  upon  the 
'*  throne  of  the  Cnsars/'  sits  there  supported,  prop^d  up  by  the 
bayonets  of  men  who  hare  sold  themselves,  their  independence, 
and  the  interests  of  their  order  to  him  in  like  manner  as  a  certain 
Hebrew  is  said  to  have  sold  kis  birthright.  Despotism  could  not 
floryive  ike  abolition  of  standing  armies  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  and  the  despots  well  know  this,  so  well  that  you  might 
just  as  easy  persuade  a  black  man  to  change  his  colour  as  induce 
the  rulers  of  any  despotic  country  to  gire  up  their  great  ally,  the 
etandinff  army. 

But  m  this  country,  which  is  now  comparatively  free  (in  a 
political  sense),  the  standing  army  has  for  a  considerable  time 
leased  to  be  employed  as  an  engine  of  despotism ;  it  has  been  more 
st  the  service  of  the  nation  to  be  used  for  national  purposei,  and 
much  less  a  standing  "  coercion  act "  held  over  the  heads  of  the 
people  b^  their  self-elected  rulers.  I  think  it  might  be  safely  said, 
that  for  internal  purposes,  a  standing  army  in  England  is  not  at 
aH  needed.  The  people  of  the  United  Kingdoms  (i  mean  those  of 
England  and  Scotland,  for  Ireland,  alas !  is  still  a  sort  of  conquered 
dependency  like  India,  administered  and  held  in  subjection  by 
«n  alien  race)  are  thoroughly  loyal,  and  on  the  whole  contented, 
and  are  kept  quiet  not  from  the  dread  of  military  vengeance,  but 
from  trust  in  tne  justice  and  patriotism  of  their  government ;  and 
there  being  thus  no  earthly  chance  of  any  factious  rebellion  ^n 
tlie  land  which  might  require  the  services  of  the  "restorers  of 
<irder,"  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  lot  of  men,  trained  to  military 
exercises,  in  idleness  and  debauchery  might  well  be  spared  to  our 
fearfully  war-debt  burdened  country. 

That  riots  and  disturbances  will  break  out  occasionally  even  in  the 
best  regulated  political  family  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  the  nearer  a 
oonntzy  gets  to  a  state  of  universal  freedom,  the  more  contented 
and  happy,  and  consequently  the  less  inclined  to  revolt  and  riot, 
will  the  people  become.  This  is  true  here  and  everywhere ;  des- 
potism'— t^t  is,  the  absence  of  political  liberty — always  produces 
revolts  and  rebellions,  which  would  seem  to  justify  the  maintenance 
of  large  military  forces,  but  which  really  does  no  such  thing. 

What,  then,  are  the  peculiar  evils  which  flow  from  standing 
armies  in  a  free  country  ?  I  object  to  them  for  the  following  rea- 
sons amongst  others : — 
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1.  Because  a  itanding  army^  even  m  tkefreeet  qfnationi^  i$  alw^ 
dangerotu  to  political  Jreedom, 

How  is  this  P  Can  it  be,  that  fine-looking  body  of  men  whick  we 
all  admire  so  much  at  reviews  and  parades,  which  crowds  of  people 
go  to  watch,  and  as  it  were  gloat  over,  those  smartly  areafted 
and  disciplined  soldiers,  whose  martial  and  patriotic  beariD|r  im- 

Eresses  ns  so  much,  who  seem  orderly,  quiet  machines  wound  up 
y  the  drill  sergeant  and  set  in  motion  by  their  command iag 
officers,  that  these  men  are  dangerous  to  free  communities  P  Im- 
possible! Ah!  we  live  in  quiet  times  now-a-days;  all  political 
agitatidn  on  the  part  of  the  people,  or  personal  ambition  on  tiie 
part  of  our  hereditary  rulers,  seems  at  a  discount,  nothing  looks 
more  impossible  than  military  despotism  in  our  land ;  jet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  as  long  as  a  body  of  paid  fighters,  tnuned  to  for- 
get all  personal  feelings,  forbidden  to  criticize  the  orders  of  their 
superiors,  drilled  to  uimesitating  obedience  as  the  cardinal  law  of 
their  military  life,  are  kept  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  govemmeat 
of  the  day,  so  long  the  community  is  in  danger,  especially  in 
times  of  national  excitement,  when  a  pretext  for  placine  tlie  king- 
dom under  martial  law  might  be  got  up  any  day  by  the  govern- 
ment. Supposing  that  we  had  or  might  have  a  ruler  or  a  ^ovem- 
.ment  that  refused  to  obey  the  behests  of  the  people,  to  fall  in  with 
the  demands  of  political  progress,  supposing  that  this  ruler  or 
government  had  then,  as  they  nave  now,  the  command  and  disposal 
of  a  large  standing  armj,  is  it  impossible  to  see  any  danger  to  tiie 
liberties  of  the  country  m  such  an  event  P  But  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  such  an  event  ever  should  happen  again 
in  our  country.  Well,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  never  wm,  though 
as  long  as  the  means  of  obtaining  military  despotic  power  are  to 
the  hands  of  our  rulers  in  the  shape  of  a  standing  army,  it  behoves 
us  to  be  very  careful  lest  they  be  tempted  to  use  "  the  goods  the 
gods  provide  them  "  for  their  own  ambitious  purposes,  and  to  the 
destruction  for  a  time  of  political  liberty  in  the  land. 

At  the  time  of  the  reform  agitation  in  1832,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, then  the  leader  of  the  anti-reform  party,  evidently  contemplated 
the  establishment  of  a  military  government ;  he  was  fully  prepared 
to  risk  the  dangers  of  a  bloody  civil  war  or  revolution,  and  in  his 
old  womanish  dread  of  reform,  orders  were  issued  to  the  military 
up  and  down  the  country,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  act 
against  the  people,  to  crush  the  "  political  unions,"  and  this  game 
was  to  liave  commenced  at  Birmiugham,  where  the  "  Scots  Ghreya  " 
then  were.  Alas  !  the  dreams  of  success  by  physical  force,  that  bad 
buoyed  up  the  iron  duke,  were  dissipated  oy  the  news  which 
reacned  his  astonished  ear,  that  his  own  soldiery,  the  men  whom 
he  had  led  conquering  and  to  conquer  through  the  Peninsula,  and 
on  to  Waterloo,  were,  almost  to  a  man,  on  the  side  of  the  reformer, 
and  would  positively  decline  to  obey  his  orders' to  shen^the  their 
swords  in  the  breasts  of  their  imofiending  countrymen  and  country- 
women.   And  so  he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  shut  up.    The  danger 
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and  UBApeakable  evils  from  which  ^e  patriotism  of  the  military 
BftTod  oar  beloved  land  in  1832  ma^  some  d«y  or  other  be  again 
imminent,  and  this  time  the  discipline  and  habits  of  implicit 
obedience  of  the  military  may  prove  too  strong  for  their  individoal 
ptttriotism  and  sense  of  justice.  At  least,  we  uiould  be  unwise  did 
we  risk  the  experiment  again. 

2.  BecafU0  the  teaching  of  war  a*  aprofution  U  hostile  to  political 
f$'eedoM» 

War  is  taught  as  one  of  the  liberal  professions  in  this  and 
other  countries,  and  the  occupation  of  a  soldier  is  looked  npon 
as  something  particularly  honourable  and  glorious.  Stanmng 
armies,  of  course,  produce  and  foster  this  feeling  in  every  possible 
way;  and  were  it  not  for  them,  professional  soldiery  would  be 
almost  unknown.  Were  there  no  mercenary  soldiers  kept  by  the 
state  privileged  and  patronized  as  sunerior  beings  to  the  rest  of  the 
community,  no  one  would  think  of  aaooting  sucm  a  calling  as  a  pro- 
fession ;  on  the  contrary,  those  men  wno  now  idle  away  their  time 
playing  at  sham  fights  and  military  manoauvres,  would  devote 
themsdves  to  occupations  more  profitable  to  themselves,  and  more 
uaefol  to  the  general  community.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
glorious  and  honourable  in  being  a  soldier  in  time  of  peace,  even  if 
there  is  in  time  of  war,  and  the  fact  of  so  many  men  combining  to 
make  the  wearing  of  uniforms,  the  firing  of  guns,  and  the  perform- 
ing of  certain  ridiculouB  exercises  the  sole  end  of  their  existence, 
would  be  ludicrous  and  absurd  in  the  extreme,  were  it  not  para- 
mountly  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Can  you  expect 
these  men,  who  are  trained  to  consider  8ol£ery  the  most  noble 
profession  extant,  to  prove  good  and  peaceful  citizens  P — the  men 
whose  interests,  contrary  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  community, 
lie  in  bloodshed  and  war,  to  be  other  than  a  nuisance  to  a  peace- 
loving  people  P  As  long  as  we  have  professional  soldiers  amongst 
US,  wno  are  ready  and  eager  for  fighting,  to  gain  renown,  ^lory,  and 
honour  (so  called),  so  long  will  there  be  a  devilish  war  spirit  afloat 
in  the  political  world,  anxious  to  nlunge  up  to  the  neck  in  slaughter 
and  pillage,  and  careless  of  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

3.  Because  standing  armies  perpetuate  aristocraiical  principles 
and  government  in  the  country. 

When  iu  a  countr^^,  not  only  the  chief  places  in  the  government, 
but  even  all  the  inferior  posts  depending  upon  that  government, 
each  as  the  commissions  in  the  army,  are  held  by  certain  titled  or 
otherwise  aristocratic  families,  and  are  looked  upon  by  them  as 
heirlooms  to  which  they  have  an  hereditary  right,  that  country  can 
never  be  really  free.  Standing  armies  have  hitherto  been,  and 
most  likely  as  long  as  they  exist  will  continue  to  be,  nice  oppor- 
tunities for  the  younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy  to  get  on  in  the 
world,  and  occupy  a  decent  place  in  "society."  And  the  nation 
has  to  pay  for  all  this,  and  often  gets  more  "  kicks  than  halfpence  *' 
in  return.  Of  all  forms  of  aristocracy,  a  military  one,  one  which 
has  control  over  the  military,  and,  knowing  its  power,  does  not 
scruple  to  use  it  sometimes,  is  the  most  hateful  and  dangerous.    I 
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d9  not  saj  tliat  ia  Hbn  oomtry  tiie  artBtoenttio  mtiuigemMit  of  Mm 
ariBT  Iit8  done  retry  much  <^»f«0^  harm  to  politiaai  Ub«rtT»  bat  it  is 
caiNible  of  being  T^ry  dangerous.  ^  ^ 

And  there  ie  no  veascm  to  sappoie  that  eteadiag  arasiee  will  e? er 
oease  to  be  offioered  by  hair-brained  arietociaiieal  acapegraeei,  wbo 
have  no  more  patriotism  or  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  thmr 
calling,  than  me  handsome  nniforms  and  amart  aoeoatrsmeatB 
which  they  sport  so  proudly,  and  which  dazale  the  ladies  eo  mnek, 
hare.  The  true  Ysloor  and  patriotism  of  the  oonntary  k  nerer  to  be 
fonad  in  the  xanks  of  the  military  swells  and  loangen  aboat  tows, 
who  arrogate  to  themselyes  the  honour  of  being  the  defiBnden  of 
their  eountry ;  you  must  seek  for  them  elsewhere,  and  when  oeoaaion 
requires  them,  they  will  not  be  foand  wanting. 

4.  Because  tke  prindpie  cfmeroenaty  mUUm^  eeUMUhwtmtie  is  an 
mraneeus  one. 

There  are  certain  soldierly  qualities  which  we  all  can  adndrr, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  profession  of  arms  as  aprqfhesUm. 

No  soldier  of  modem  times  has  displayed  these  in  a  nobler  wi^ 
than  General  Garibaldi,  and  we  all  honour  his  eztraordinarj 
oouxage,  endurance  of  every  sort  of  privation,  magnanimity, 
patriotism,  and  lore  of  liberty.  Soldiers  like  him  are  never  bred  bf 
etanding  armies,  and  never  look  upon  their  military  career  as  that 
whereby  they  are  to  get  their  living ;  they  go  to  the  fight  beUevisg 
in  the  justice  of  their  sacred  cause,  and  in  me  triumph  of  freedom ; 
they  are  never  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  mere  meroenary  hirelings, 
who  will  fight  for  a  shilling  a  day  anywhere,  for  anybody.  Let  a 
nation  be  free,  and  practise  political  justice  in  its  relatione  to  other 
nations,  and  if  it  should  ever  require  the  swords  of  its  oitiaenB  to 
be  unsheathed  in  its  defence,  it  can  never  be  brought  so  morally 
low,  it  can  never  become  so  degraded,  as  to  require  tiie  aervioes  of 
hired  battalions,  "  paid  by  the  piece,"  but  will  be  safe  in  tiie 
nrotection  of  the  strong  arms  and  willing  hearts  of  its  own  firee- 
pom  citiaens. 

No  soldiers  ever  fight  so  bravely  as  volunteer  patriotie  bands, 
for  the  more  a  soldier  loves  his  country  and  universal  freedom,  the 
braver  he  will  be,  and  he  will  succeed  in  doing  what  meroenaiy 
legions  wovdd  never  dare  to  attempt.  It  has  been  so,  all  the  world 
over,  down  to  the  present  time,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  it  will 
oontinue  so  in  the  future.  It  may  be  said  that  in  many  cases, 
where  a  war  was  necessary,  the  volunteer  principle  could  not 
be  relied  upon  to  fill  up  the  national  armies,  on  aceonnt  of  the  want 
of  personal  interest  token  by  the  people  in  such  wars. 

In  such  a  ease,  where  the  people  did  not  care  about  the  war,  and 
would  not  volunteer  to  carry  it  on,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say 
that  the  war  was  unnecessary  and  unjust,  for  sntely  the  goveni- 
ment  of  a  free  nation  have  no  right  to  drag  the  people  into  wars  to 
gratify  their  own  ambition,  or  to  air  their  particular  crotohets.  It  is 
a  sad  pity  that  wars  should  ever  be  undertaken  at  all,  and  an 
infamous  crime  when  they  are  forced  on  a  nation  by  the  party  or 
personal  rivalries  of  diplomatiste  and  statesmen. 
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Thmro  tm  mmxf  othtr  objeetioiit  that  Ixngbi  take  to  the  system 
of  maintaiDiog  standing'  armies  in  a  £pee  eomtrf,  and  amny  ofiher 
retsona  why  a  rolnnteer  soldiery  is  prelerable  to  mereenary  bands, 
where  the  people  are  in  the  wideat  sense  of  the  word  ftee,  bat  the 
0ubseq|iicnt  vnters  on  this  side  of  the-  qnestion  will  no  donbt  do 
fuller  jnstiee  to  the  Tarioos  phasea  of  this  important  snl^ect  than  I 
could,  aad  to  then  I  leave  the  task,  oontenttng  myself  by  making  a 
few  conelnding  obserrations. 

Standing  armies  are  often  praised  becanse  they  are  the  best 
means  of  establishing  aad  maintaining  dmeipHne  in  the  ranks. 
Discipline— that  is,  orderly  obedienoe  to  the  commands  of  superiors — 
is  all  Tery  weU,  but  taken  by  itself  it  ean  netvor  make  a  good  soldier. 
The  less  a  soldier  is  of  a  mere  mchine,  aad  the  more  he  is  of  an 
intelligent,  reasoning,  patriotic  fighter  of  his  eoontry's  battles,  and 
the  more  he  fights  with  a  good  and  pure  consotenee,  believing  in  the 
justice  of  the  eanse  for  which  he  has  drawn  his  sword,  the  better 
will  he  fight,  and  the  more  credit  will  he  be  to  his  country.  Military 
discipline,  as  commonly  practised  in  standing  armies,  tends  to  make 
the  soldier  a  mere  fightmg  machine,  without  free  will  or  action,  or 
lense  of  reiponsibili^ ;  whereas  a  good  soldier  should  know  why 
and  wherefore  he  is  fighting ;  and  it  is  a  sin  to  compel  any  one  to 
fight  either  ignorantly  or  agamst  his  will.  If  soldiering  is  to  be  a  pro- 
fession at  all,  and  men  are  to  be  trained  to  kill  their  fellow-men  in 
the  most  certain  and  scientific  way,  let  there  be  as  much  free  trade 
and  yolontaryism  in  the  nrofiossion  as  in  any  other,  at  least. 
Discipline  cannot  make  a  soidier,  it  cannot  gi?e  to  a  recruit  bravery 
and  endurance ;  all  it  can  do  is  to  give  him  orderly  habits,  and  to 
accustom  him  toiact  in  co-operation  with  others ;  the  real  "  fighting 
stuff"  is  in  the  man  and  m  the  cause,  not  in  the  drilling  or  the 
discipline. 

Bnt  how  shall  we  keep  our  oolonies  without  a  standing  army  P 
It  is  a  nice  ouestion,  whether  a  country  which  prides  itself  uoon  its 
freedom  at  nome  and  abroad  has  any  right  to  subjugate  oistant 
and  barbarous  people,  and  keep  them  down  by  the  power  of  the 
sword.  Whether  it  is  a  consistent  and  decent  thing  for  a  free 
nation  to  conquer  dependencies  by  war  and  bloodshed,  and  then  to 
maintain  them  by  standing  aUen  armies,  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
doubtful.  I  know  that  the  principal  use  of  our  army  is  to  hold 
India  (8,000  men  being  now  stationed  there)  and  the  rest  of  our 
Qonquered  dependencies ;  but  I  have  very  great  doubts  whether 
that  system  of  colonization,  or  rather  settlement,  is  a  true  one, 
which  makes  war  its  ^at  pioneer,  and  armies  its  sole  support, 
in  dealing  with  an  uncivilized  and  fanatical  people.  Bat  the  con- 
sideration of  this  problem  is  not  necessary  to  the  settlement  of  the 
question  now  before  us,  only  I  know  not  why  we  should,  in  dealing 
with  nations  in  the  far  East,  adopt  different  principles  of  political 
action,  and  different  codes  of  public  morality,  from  wnat  we  admit  as 
the  foundation  of  our  European  policy. 

Again,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  England  (or  any  other  coontry) 
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cropped  dowiit  ahoir  tfaiA  difimltiM  «Bwoti  spoztiapr  liieiafti» ; 
and  tbat  them  is  not  enoagk  of  entlninAan  in  the  people  to  np^oit 
a  thorongh  eompetitioo.  Si^en  thUi  Bobjeofe  aa  it  is  to  dodociioii 
of  those  who  zead  them  not  for  their  interest  in  sports,  but  in  beti» 
gives  conehiaitie  eridenee  that  the  laeeoomrse  ia  not  a  popular  insti* 
tution.  Its  pof  nlsrity  is  abaoot  the  only  gvoand  on  which  it  eonld 
condnde  Ibr  eneonragemeni ;  fiur  unless  an  amnsement  ia  really 
popular^  it  faila  as  an  sgent  in  publio  joy.  Hsnoe  we  affirm  horse- 
racing  ought  to  be  aiscoaraged — discouraged  beoanaew  tfaoogh 
bonoaed  by  GkyrsirlttfeBnt  and  U^  anstoeacyY  the  niob«oanacy  aad 
the  dzinkwoecacy,  it  is  unpopular. 

Is  horaeoradng  adTantageous  to  the  public  sad  the  oonntiyP 
After  every  ftanous  zaoe,  each  year,  thereeorda-  of  crime  hare 
additiona  made  to  them  of  assaoItSi  embeaalemenfes,  sedneftmu, 
thefls,  betting  dispoies,  suicides,  sometimes  murdera ; — does  this 
seem  advaataaeona  to  the  people,  ev  can  it  be  adrontageoua  to  tiie 
coonttyP  T^hnow  that,  for  the  timo^  the  races  concentre  all  the 
vice  that  can;  reaeh  the  distrieti  can  this  aooaaralatioa  of  moral 
disease  be  bnnight  tog^er  withaat  danger  of  a  moral  opideaue? 


Philanthropists  now  endcsTOwr  to  decoy  the  people  from 
of  the  raoeeoune*  to  keep  tham  bom  the  denlemeat  it  briagB. 
This-doee  not  epesk  weU  for  tbeadvantaffeoosnBss  of  the  raoeeoone. 
I  csnnot  assert  thothoraeHraoing  is  whefly  villaiiou  i  but  I  take  the 
eYidence  of  the  psTtiea  encaged  in  it^-and  balanoing  the  eriminatioo 
and  veoriasination:  to,  whimi  eyery-  gnat  horae»race  giv«a  rise,  while 
we  may  acquit  the  iadimdnala  of  villany,  wo  cannot  prononnoe  an 
aeouittal  of  the  institution*    Why  theee  aoousations  of  soMpirafy, 
brtoery,  cooking,  malversation,  ito.  f  whjr  these  refcrenues  to  Beits 
Uf9  ttoid  the  Jockey  dnbl*  why  the  siaiater  stonsa  toki  about 
abnoatall  the  tinf  men,  if  theneis  no  shadow  of  ''TiilaBMUs  truth  " 
in  tkamf    A  svatem  in  which  so  mueheosnioion  is  possible  mast  be 
demomlising,  oy  creating  and  abetting  aiatrust.    OBTotiuag  inva* 
lidates  the  strongholdsof  morality  sia  laudi as  suspiciousness.    It  is 
used  by  one  as  a  justifisation  for  spying  and*  meanness^  and  by 
another  as  a  justi&atioa  of  bribery  and  other  trickery.    All  the 
watchfulness  that  is  requisite  oyer  raoe-horaes,  and  all  the  daagprs 
to  which  they  are  eipoaed,  are  onhr  so.  UHuiy  evidences  of  the 
demoralization  which  has  to  be  guarded'  against.    Tlieae  Tory  pre* 
cautioasy  theorefbre,  become  proofs  that  too  sooner  horao-nunai^  is 
disoonra^sd,  the  better.    No  honest,  upri^t  amusemeBt  requrcc 
to  be  so  guarded.    All  the  uonssnse  about  iorprtoTiog  the  farc«d  a^ 
horsea  goes  into  saotoke  belore  the  fact  that  outtiti^  woundiDg* 
maiming,  poisoning,  hooosstng*  and  eren  boming  horecfl^  hape  pre* 
vail^  upon  the  turf;  andif  these  thingaaee  done  to  gain  in  a  race, 
howmuch  ia  likeU  to  bedono  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses?    We 
think,  therefore^  that,  aa  e? en  its  abettors  aeknowled^,  horse*TaciD^ 
can  only  bia boonie  with  and  supported  if  refarmed;  and  as  it  im 
had  a  iong  time  to  velbtm  itself  ia,  it  would  be  wMl  to  trf  vast 
effect  a  good  dnd  of  whetosome  discoasagBmesit  would  do. 

Jkhons  Nbhojs. 
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HBOATIYB  ABTICLV. — II. 

In  addreraing  mysalf  to  the  tiwk  of  confuting  the  rauArks  of 
"S^iflticos"  in  the  opoung  paper  on  thk  qaeation>  I  shall  en* 
dMVKMir  to  deal  fairly  with  it,  and  diaenaa  it  on  broad  ^onda — 
f^roonda  that  are  aomewhat  diaaimilar  to  thoM  of  "  Bhur  AthoU" 
the  writer  of  the  laat  negative  article.  For  altkongk  he  has  gone 
to  oonaidecabW  trouble  to  proFe  that  horse-racing,  tw  at » ia  ar  yecy 
innooent  and  healthfal  amuaemant,  and  that  it  only  beeomaa  pro* 
ductive  of  iajniy  to  aooiaty  when  aoeompanied  by  the  betting,  &o.r 
witli  whieh  it  ia  to  a  great  extent  at  present  aurronnded,  I  take  ib 
that  ao  far  aa  thia  goes,  *'  SIpistieos  "  hims^  can  h»re  nothing  to 
urge  againat  horse-mcea,  and  that  he,  together  with  all  your  reacun,. 
must  be  unanimonaly  cf  opinion  that  iiorae-mcing»  in  ita  normal 
state,  ia  innoeoona. 

But  I  must  B^  that  my  reading  of  the  questioii  under  dia-- 
cosaion  ia  this,  "  Ought  horae-raeiDg,  aa  it  eziats,  and  ia  nowoarvied 
on,  atimalated  by  heaTy  betting  transactiona,  to  be  diaoouiugedP'* 
ThU  I  eotteei^  to  be  the  yiew  that «  Elpiatiooa  "  took  of  thematter, 
and  to  the  Btatementa  he  hae  made  in  adtooating  the  affirmatiTio 
I  will  endeavour  to  reply. 

It  must  be  aelf-evident  to  such  of  yonr  readera  aa  are  oenTersaot 
with  racing  matters  (thoQg^  doubtless  the  readera  of  the  JSrUitk  Gm> 
iro00r$iaM  are  more  students  than  tportamen),  that "  Elpiatieoa," 
in  aasumiDg  the  right  to  argue  on  this  subjeet,  posMssed  no 
aotual  expecienoe  of  the  torf  aa  it  is,  nor  washe  eoATossaiit  wkb 
the  history  ojf  the  intioduotion*  pvDgreas,  and  dereloiHnent  of  hone* 
racing  in  thia  eountrv.  He  appears  to  have  hod  a  prenouaky 
settled  eondusion  on  the  matter  when  he  sat  down  to  wnte»  and  to 
hare  aeanhed  out  convenient  and  ingenious  premsisea'  by  whoeh 
to  justify  his  inference— a  logical  process  not  always  cosraet  ia 
ita  riaouka»— and  that  hisao-adUm  faota  on  the  breed  of  hocses  aro 
wholly  borrowed  from  hia  imagination  I  shall  hereafter  riiow.  He 
says,  "  The  only  good  result  from  this  naticmal  sport  is,  tiiat  it 
prodnees  swifter  horses — ^we  do  not  say  better  horBea»  for  wo  main- 
tain it  does  not  aiid  cannot/'  Bather  a  bold  assertion  firom  snoh  » 
Bouroep  Can  "  Blpistieos  "  be  aware  of  the  state  of  English  blood 
stodt  wlien  the  first  Arab  or  Barb  was  introduced  into  this  oountiry? 
Can  he  be  foigetfol  of  the  present  state  of  pecfeotioa  to  which  timt 
blood  atock  haa  been  brought  by  a  jndioieua  oroasing  of  the  Barb 
and  Aiab  with,  the  Eaglisli  mareP  Now  Bngliah  horses  we 
the  admiration  of  the  world ;  and  such  large  sums  ss  from  three 
and  four  to  five  and  six  thousand  guineaa  are  paid  for  £n|^sh 
8tallioaia»  for  expor^on  to  fcoreiga  countriesL  Bussia,  Prussia, 
Austria^  fraaee^  Greece,  Turksy,  China,  India^  Australia,  have  all 
their  **  commissionera  "  in  the  nunket  at  every  important  aale  of 
blood  atock  in  this  country.  And  why  P  To  race  these  horsesP 
No;  but  to  improve  the  stock  of  the  several  countries  to  whidi 
thjsy  nee  sent. 
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The  governments  of  France,  &c.,  are  too  keenly  alire  to  the 
fact,  that  if  they  are  to  possess  an  efficient  cavalry,  that  cavalry 
nrast  be  well  mounted— a  desideratum  only  to  be  obtained  by 
bnyinff  or  breeding  good  horses.  "  Elpisticos  "  appears  to  ignore 
the  vune  of  speed  in  what  he  styles  "  these  days  of  railroa£  uid 
telegraphs ; "  but  soldiers  cannot,  if  mounted  on  telegraph  wires, 
charge  an  opposing  foroe.  And  therefore,  for  a  very  good  reason, 
must  the  breed  of  eood  horses  be  kept  up.  But  there  are  o^ers. 
The  horse,  justly  called  "  man's  friend,"  nas,  in  all  aces,  been  an 
object  of  desire  to  the  classes  affluent  enough  to  indulge  in  eques- 
trian exercise ;  though  it  was  indeed  pro^eaied,  when  railroads 
superseded  the  old  coaches,  that  "  it  was  all  up  with  the  bosses," 
what  has  been  the  result?  That  the  stock  of  the  country  has 
gone  on  improving,  and  that  more  than  double  the  number  of 
horses  are  now  kept  for  purposes  of  riding  and  driving  for  pleasure. 
And- as  the  wealtn  of  me  country  and  the  capacity  to  enjoy  the 
delightful  exercise  of  riding  increases,  so  will  the  demand  for  first- 
rate  cattle  increase  with  it.  And  this  demand  can  only  be  met  by 
o£feriDg  to  the  successful  breeder  prizes  adequate  to  his  large  out- 
lay of  time,  capital,  and  experience,  which  prizes  the  system  of 
handicap  sweepstakes  has  made  very  abundant  and  very  yaluaUe. 
The  utuity  of  horse-racing  to  produce  better  horses  than  could 
by  any  possibility  be  produced  without  it,  is  shown  by  its  being 
introduced  into  and  fostered  under  the  guidance  and  caro  of  the 
governments  of  several  great  Continental  nations.  Now  *'  Elpistieoa" 
affirms  yery  ignorantly  **  that  the  racer  is  of  such  a  breed  as  to  be 
useful  only  in  the  production  of  horses  for  racing  purposes,  and 
that  it  does  not  tend  to  produce  swiftness  in  any  kind  but  its  own.** 
This  is  a  gross  error;  for  supposing  that  such  a  horse  as  Mr. 
19'aylor's  "  Stockwell,"  for  wbich,  for  covering  a  mare,  seventy-five 
guineas  is  charged,  will  only  be  required  for  thoroughbred  mares, 
stiU,  for  one  "  Stockwell"  or  "Maccaroni,"  there  are  a  hundred  odier 
stallions  who  fail  to  earn  those  high  honours,  and  to  win  thoae  vast 
stakes,  but  which  are,  at  the  termination  of  their  racing  career,  sent 
to  the  stud,  and  for  services  rendered  to  half-bred  marea  aums 
varying  from  two  to  ten  guineas  are  charged.  These  stalliona  an 
to  be  found  abundantly  in  every  comity  in  England— belonging,  some 
to  noblemen  and  breeders,  others  to  farmers,  veterinary  8Ui)geona, 
&o.,  who  make  a  profitable  source  of  income  by  letting  them  out 
And  herein  has  the  system  of  horse-racing  benefited  uie  oountvy 
by  raising  the  <}uali<y  of  all  our  stock,  and  for  tiiis  reason  xnainly 
ought  hoTse-racmg  to  be  encouraged. 

1  h«ve  clearly  shown  that  horse-racing  does  direotly  improye  tlie 
breed  of  all  horses  but  the  dray  or  cart-horse,  ana  indireotly  it 
doubtless  improyes  the  breed  of  such  horses.  How  can  this  stale  of 
things  be  reconciled  with  such  a  statement  as  this  of  ElpistioosP— > 
"  We  have  carefully  considered  the  subject  of  horse-raoing,  sad  e«i 
Hnd  no  solid  advantage  that  arises,  direeU^  or  imdireetfy,  from  tbs 
practice ;  whereas,  oi^  the  other  hand»  innumerable  ofajectioiis  aad 
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evils  present  themselvesy** — an  assertion  easy  to  make,  bnt  hard  to 


prove.  I  will  next  iry  to  mitigate  such  of  tHe  "innumerable  evils" 
of  horse-raciog  as  "  l^pisticos  has  been  able  to  enumerate.  Your 
correspoadent  "  Blair  Athol"  fought  shy  of  the  question  of  bettix^g;. 
I  will  endeavour  to  deal  with  that,  to  show  that  the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  affirmative  opener  are  characterized  merely  b^ 
untrustworthy  exaggeration.  That  betting  is  attended  by  evil 
results  I  must  admit,  but  it  is  misrepresent^  from  a  want  of  com- 
prehension, chiefly  on  the  part  of  persons  who  decry  it ;  whilst  their 
Knowledge  of  it  amounts  to  this, — *'  that  they  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  beuef  that  it  is  something  very  awful."  Such  appears  to  oe  the 
ground  of  "  Elpisticos'  "opposition  to  it.  For  who  but  one  violently 
prejudiced  a^fainst  betting,  and  I  afiBrm  either  entirely  ignorant  of 
its  nature,  or  guilty  of  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  facts,  would 
venture  upon  the  use  of  such  language  as  this  P — **  Among  the  chief 
evils  of  horse-racing  is  the  practice  of  betting,  or  the  system  of 
trading  on  the  ignorance  of  otners ;  for  such  is  really  the  deflnition 
of  bettmg."  What  does  "  Elpisticos  "  think  of  the  hundreds  of  clever 
men,  from  one  end  of  Englaiad  to  the  other,  who  back  race-horses  P 
Does  he  venture  to  assert  that  the  bookmakers  trade  on  their  igno- 
rance P  Is  such  puerile  twaddle  as  this  argument  against  horse- 
racing  P  Cannot  these  gentlemen  be  left  to  ^e  care  of  their  own 
interest  without  the  championship  of  "ElDisticos"P  The  tenor  of 
"  Elpisticos' "  remarks  immediately  suoceeaing  his  able  definition  of 
betting  (indeed,  I  should  say,  to  quote  its  author's  words,  **  the 
definition  of  betting")  is  that  the  bookmakers,  knowing  the  precise 
result  of  each  race  beforehand,  trade  upon  ''  Uie  ignorance '  of  the 
public.  Let  me  tell  the  author  of  that  definition  wat  the  men  who 
make  it  their  business  to  lay  the  odds  against  horses  in  a  race  are 
not  usually  owners.  Their  system  is  something  after  this  method, 
as  a  rule ;  the  **  field'*  contains  something  better  than  the  *\favourites" 
In  a  race  ran  for  last  May,  the  state  of  the  odds  was  precisely  this 
at  Tattersall's.  On  Monday,  May  2nd,  there  were  in  the  betting 
twenty  horses,  whom  we  will  distinguish  thus : — 


A  7tol. 

F  10  to  1. 

£  20  to  1. 

P  25  to  1. 

B  7tol. 

G  10  to  1. 

L  20tol. 

QdOtol. 

C  7tol. 

H  14  to  1. 

M20tol. 

E  30tol. 

D  7  to  1. 

I  Utol. 

N  :^0  to  1. 

S  dOtol. 

E  8tol. 

J  20  to  1. 

0  25  to  1. 

T  30tol. 

—prominently  backed ;  some  ten  or  twelve  others  were  backed  at 
longer  prices.  Now  in  this  handicap,  of  course,  it  was  to  the 
advantage  of  the  bookmakers  if  the  horse  Q,  at  30  to  1,  was  the  win- 
ner, because  in  paying  £30  he  would  only  return,  or  not  pocket,  £1 
in  addition,  whereas  did  A  at  7  to  1  win,  in  addition  to  paving  £30 
(having  laid  £30  to  £4  5s.),  he  would  likewise  lose  the  £4  5s.,  or 
£3  5s.  more  than  if  Q  had  won. 
This  race  was  won  by  an  outsider,  about  which  £200  to  £1  might 


harre  been  obtained,  -so  poor  WM  its  ebanee  tbongbt.    Thus  the 
bookmaker  ironld,  supposing  bim  to  have  laid  tbe  market  odds 
against  ererr  borse  in  the  race  to  tbe  ttme  of  £800  to  i&l2  10s. 
•abont  A,  afnd  so  on,  have  won  £S20  by  none  of  them  winning. 

This  illustration  ^ives  <a  ftur  idea  of  now  a  **  book*'  is  made.  Now, 
httving  for  '*  Elpisttcos* "  benefit  explained  this  to  him,  will  he  say, 
that  i?  he  went  to  this  bookmaker  and  selected  ahorse,  and  baeked, 
that  he  was  justified  in  calling  the  bookmaker  "  a  sharper  and  a 
blackguard  "  (to  borrow  from  Ikis  own  rocabulary)  if  he  lost  P  If 
a  man  is  foolish  enough  to  stake  his  mone^  on  bad  informntion,  I 
aek  who  is  to  bla!me  P  "  Elpisticos,*'  in  dealing  with  this  part  of  his 
subject,  foolishly  assumes  that  the  pavty  who  gives  the  odds  is 
aware  of  what  the  result  of  the  race  'wall  be,  and  wilfully  deeeires 
the  taker.  That  such  is  a  mere  chimera  all  those  who  read  his 
article,  being  preriously  acq^oainted  with  betting,  must  have  seen. 
The  first  principle  to  act  on  in  betting  should  be  that  contained  in 
the  spirit  of  this  line  from  Juvenal, — **  Nullum  numen  ab  est  «i  sit 
prudentia."  And  the  first  rule  of  the  betting  ring  is  this, — "  Li  all 
bets  there  must  be  a  possibility  to  win  when  the  bet  is  made  ;*' 
'*  you  cannot  win  when  yofu  cannot  lose."'— *( Jockey  Club  Boles.) 
And  all  "  Elpisticos' ''  dupes  have  to  do,  if  thej  hold  themaelres  to 
have  been  aggrieved  by  the  practices  of  his  "blackguards  and 
sharpers,"  is  to  make  a  complaint  to  the  Jockey  Club,  and  satisfy 
th«n  that  they  could  not  win  when  the  bet  was  made,  and  their 
money  will  be  refunded,  and  the  **  sharper  "  punished. 

This  is  the'true  state  of  the  turf  as  regards  netting.  ' '  Elpis ticos  " 
next  draws  a  lively  and  inviting  picture  of  **  who^e  families  ruined/* 
Ac.,  &e.,  ^ieh  is  infinitely  more  creditable  to  his. imagination  than 
his  truthfulness ;  for  I  venture  to  assert  that  he  never  knew  a 
aingle  case^-and  I  challenge  him  to  authenticate  his  statement^-of 
"  the  rion  suddenly  becoming  poor,  families  deprived  of  the  eom- 
forts  of  home,  Kudetfen  of  existenre;  orphans  and  widows  bemoaning 
the  loss  of  ill-fated  suicides,'*  and  so  forth.  To  this  I  need  hardly 
reply;  to  all  sensible  men  who  know  the  world,  this  carries  itoTefa- 
tation  with  it.  Let  me,  however,  quote  one  saying  of  the  philoso- 
pher and  moraHst,  Dr.  Johnson.  "  Sir,*'  said  ne  to  Mr.  IBosweU. 
"  all  t^is  fuss  about  gamliling  is  overdone,  for  it  seldom  or  never 
ruins  a  man ;  he  always  starts  again  witiiout  much  loss.** — (Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson.)  ^ow  if  "  lupisticos"  knows  what  the  extent  of 
gambling  was  from  the  palace  to  the  hovel  in  Dr.  Johnson's  day, 
and  if  even  then  that  accurate  observer  declared  it  "  neyer  ruins 
«  man,"  how  can  he  dare  to  assert  that  it  is  dinultroas  in  its  miaous 
effects  in  these  days  P 

He  then  goes  at  some  length  into 'the  evils  of  drawing  crowds  of 
Ijhe  eanttiUt  together,  and  makes  one  some^at  singolar  ohjecticaL 
to  it,  on  the  ground  that  assooiaiton  wiidi  such  people  leads  a  man 
to  8^-eemplacency.  This,  one  would  think,  womd  oeeur  at  die 
theatres  and  other  crowded  assemblies ;  it  is,  however,  m  zesnit  I 
never  myself  experienced  from  moving  ra  a  vzvwd.    W«I1»  tbsq,  on 
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the  ground  of  physiology,  he  objects  to  the  excitement  of  races  ;  on 
like  grounds  he  would  probably  object  to  see  relations  after  a  long 
absence,  join  in  a  **  revival  movement/'  or  listen  to  a  sensation  ser- 
mon, or  thrash  a  fellovr  who  insulted  his  wife.  All  these  things 
produce  excitement  quite  as  strong  as  horse-races  do,  and  might  be 
objected  to  on  like  grounds. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  article  ia  exaggerated  and  intolerant, 
smacks  strongly  of  an  attempt  to  force  convictions,  nolens  volens, 
down  the  throats  of  tho  readers  of  this  Magazine.  To  pro^e  the 
exaggerations,  I  need  not  go  farther  than  this  passage ;  speaking  of 
tlie  objection  that  may  be  taken  to  horse-races  on  the  ground  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  he  says,  *'  Violent  exertion  may  be  to  them,  as 
it  is  to  the  boxer  or  pedestrian,  a  pleasurable  expression  of  their 
powers ;  but  when  they  are  urged  beyond  these  with  the  whip, 
spur,  and  other  cruelties."  Perhaps  to  spare  our  feelings,  "  Elpis- 
tieos"  forgot  to  define  what  the  cruelties  he  alludes  to  are.  I  have 
witnessed  many  horse-races,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  ther 
are.  WeQ,  had  **£lpisticos"  desired  me  to  attach  weight  to  his 
calamitous  summing  up  of  the  evils  of  the  turf,  he  should  have  been 
content  with  the  whipping  and  spurring  of  his  horse.  The  turf  has 
ever  been,  and  is,  patronized  by  the  prince  and  the  peasant ;  it  is 
pleasing  to  all  save  a  very  few.  The  names  of  the  Jockey  Club 
include  many  noble,  philanthropic  English  gentlemen,  of  whom 
their  country  is  justly  proud ;  their  countenance  and  patronage  of 
this  truly  national  sport  should  confirm  the  wavermg.  Bather 
believe  that  *'  Elpisticos  '*  errs  in  the  inductions  he  has  made  from 
his  experience — an  experience  gained,  we  should  conceive,  from  a 
similar  quarter  whence  emanate  those  placards  so  derogatory  to  the 
interests  and  dignity  of  religion  and  moralitv,  which  are  of  late 
exhibited  on  racecourses, — ratner,  I  say,  let  us  believe  "Elpisticos" 
in  error,  than  that  these  patrons  and  supporters  of  the  turf  are 
what  he  describes  them.  While  the  turf,  and  the  interest  evinced 
in  all  appertainining  to  it,  remains  as  it  is,  it  would  be  as  easy  to 
empty  the  Atlantic  with  a  bucket  as  to  put  down  horse-racing  in 
England,  patronised  by  the  Crown  and  the  heir-apparent,  supported 
by  the  nation,  and  encouraged  by  the  Grovemment.  Lonfr"  mar  it 
continae  and  flourish !  8.  I.  K.  B. 
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ENGLISH  LITEEATUEE. 
(Continued  from  page  63.) 

Sib  Walter  E^aleigh  was  a  remarkable  man, — ^nayigator,  schokr, 
poet,  historian,  courtier,  soldier ;  a  good  man  in  life,  a  dauntless  one 
m  death.  His  "  History  of  the  World,"  a  twelve  years*  prison 
labour,  is  a  marvellous  and  noble  work ;  and  Spenser,  K>r  his  poetry, 
call8  him  "  The  Summer's  Nightingale." 

Christopher  Marlowe,  "  Jolly  Kit,  renowned  for  his  rare  art  and 
wit,"  though  he  lived  a  coarse  life,  loved  coarse  loves  and  coarse 
companions,  and  had  an  awkward  twist  in  his  mind,  which  ulti* 
mately  led  to  his  death  in  a  brawl,  had  in  him,  Drayton  says,— 

'*  Those  brave  translanary  things 
That  the  first  poeta  bad  ;  his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verses  clear; 
For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain, 
Which  rightly  shoald  possess  a  poet*8  brain.** 

"  Faustus  "  is  an  excellent  play,  and  has  had  a  rare  progeziy,  e.y., 
Goethe's  "  Faust,"  Byron's  "  Manfred,"  Bailey's  "Feetus,"  Brown- 
ing's ''Paracelsus,"  Home's  "Orion,"  and  Ed?nn  Boberts's 
"  Athanase." 

But  we  must  forbear  remark,  for  rare  Ben  Jonson  yonder 
imagines  we  are  uncivil  to  him,  and  is  about  to  let  us  see  how 
he  can  act  in  his  own  comedy,  "  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour;*' 
and  he  is  a  soldierly  fellow,  who  has  already  pinked  Gabziel 
Spenser  with  his  sword  in  a  petty  quarrel,  and  fitted  him  for 
tenanting  the  churchyard  of  St.  Leonard's.  "  His  mountain  belly 
wrapped  in  a  coat  like  a  coachman's,  and  his  rocky  face  like  a 
rotten  russet  apple  when  'tis  bruised,  with  one  eye  lower  tiian 
t'other,  and  bigger,"  prove  him  to  be  a  robustious,  periwig-pated 
squire  of  the  nod  and  trowel,  whom  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
enrage.  We  shall  across  to  the  "  Mermaid,"  then,  and  accost  him 
there  as  he  sits  with  Cotton,  Carew,  Eandolph,  Davenant»  and 
Donne  beside  him. 

"  Hillo,  landlord !  Tankards  and  pipes  for  six — ^no,  seven.  Will 
you  do  me  the  favour,  gentleman,  of  your  company?  We  are 
admirers  of  the  genius  of  our  country,  so  ably  represented  here 
in  the  '  Mermaid '  and  by  you.    Ben  Jonson,  sir,  I  presume  P'* 

"  Thou  sayest  right,  lad."  **  Then  let  me  pledge  you,  gentl«nen 
all,  though  1  have  brought  no  letters  of  introduction,  in  " 

'  Cop  of  rich  Canary  wtae, 
Which  is  the  Mennaid's  now,  bat  shall  be  mine.'* 
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*^  No  apology,  sir !  The  contents  of  tbese  tankards  are  an  excellent 
introduction.  Thou  comest  from  Annandale,  belike."  "  Why,  my 
grandfather  was  of  that  ilk,  and  once  I  saw  that  pleasant  vale 
when  I  trarelled  afoot,  bat  shortly  since,  to  see  a  countryman  of 
roars — one  Drammond, — a  man  of  excellent  mettle,  with  no  other 
introdnction  bat  oar  wit."  **  We  are  sorry  we  do  not  even  bring 
tiiat  sort  of  introduction."  "  Gad'sounds !  thou  splittest  words  an 
as  if  th'adst  been  reading  '  Eastward  Hoe,'  which  broaght  me  so 
nieely  under  the  hoe  of  the  law,  and  nearly  made  me  a  pupil  of  the 
Harrow.  Ha!  young  man,  th'art  a  greater  poetaster  than  pot- 
taster,  thou  touchest  thy  glass  so  gingerly.  Dost  think  thou  canst 
take  the  measure  o'  me  and  canst  not  take  off  thine  own  measure?" 
**  Nay !  nay  !  now,  *  Eare  Ben/  this  mislikes  us !  We  know  thou 
art  immeasurably  well,  for  thou  hast  knowledge,  and  as  thou  sayest 
thyself,— 

'  Knowledge  is  the  nectar  that  keeps  sweet 
A  perfect  son],  eTeo  in  this  grsTe  of  sin.'  ** 

"  Spoken  with  a  right  pleasurable  hardihood.  We  own  we're  not 
refined  '  from  all  the  tartareous  moods  of  common  men,'  but  you 
haye  some  yirtue  shining  through  your  shape ;" — the  magic  is  dis- 
pelled, and  "  rare  Ben  Jonson '  melts  into  the  rare  essence  of  a 
memory—but  for  his  poesy,  'tis  so  rammed  with  life, — 

'*ThAt  it  shall  gather  strength  of  life  with  being, 
And  live  hereafter  more  admired  than  now.*' 

Garew  is  sprightly,  polished,  and  perspicuous ;  BAudolph  gave  fine 

Sromise,  but  died  untimely ;  Dayenant  composed  some  great  and 
arable  things ;  Philip  Massinger  was  almost  Shakspere  s  fellow ; 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  twin  thinkers  of  deseryed  repute. 
Crowds  rise  on  crowds  upon  our  memory  of  men  of  fine  substance 
and  condition  of  mind,  but  these  we  must  perforce  omit  to  mention. 
We  must  fiash  across  the  a^e  of  James,  in  which  many  of  those 
already  named  lived ;  and  flit  over  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles, 
wing  a  strong  flight  through  the  storms  of  the  Bevolution  and  in  the 
eivil  strife,  and  under  the  Cromwellian  rule  alight  in  the  rural 
parish  of  Ohalfont,  to  hear  one  true  and  glorious  singer,  whose  birth- 
hour  dates  eight  years  before  our  Shakspere's  death.  Of  all  the  men 
of  the  new  era  he  is  one  of  whom  much  might  be  said,  and  yet  too 
little  must  be  uttered.  The  noblest  Secretuy  of  State  for  England 
tiiat  England  ever  had ! — ^a  master-spirit — a  great,  generous.  Pro- 
methean soul-— one  of  the  Titan  race  of  genius.  There  he  is,  humble, 
poor,  unfortunate,  persecuted,  blind;  a  philosopher,  philolo^er, 
theologian,  pjatriot,  and,  highest  and  best  of  all,  not  only  a  diristian, 
but  a  Christian  poet !  He  could  not  stoop  to  make  his  Muse  wear 
a  court  dress,  or  trim  and  trig  himself  to  the  etiquette  of  a  venal 
sovereignty,  or  write  by  the  rule  and  square  of  priests  and  pedants. 
In  an  age  of  shams,  impostors,  pretenders,  and  men  possessed  of 
and  exhioiting  little  save  the  licence  of  rhyme,  he 


"  A  gtsioi  QBiMtial  at  hit  tkcrat; 
AttooUhing  at  cbaot{  at  the  bloom 
Of  flowing  Eden  fair;  as  heavea  tnblime." 

Dare  we  Teature  to  apetk  in  prose  of  **  Peradiie  Lost*'  ?  Bare  we 
gtffime  to  track,  tlkat  eagle  if  not  angel^winged  aoxil  through  ik» 
▼aat  dhaoa  of  mght  and  death — tread  "  the  burning  marie  "  which 
farmed  the  erernihiftiDg  floor  of  that  immense  abyss  whose  tooi  WM 
a  eoBsave  of  tfarioe  three-times  heated  flame,  and  whose  oceans  were 
nu^eoa  fire?  Can  we  gaze  on  the  infernal  hosts,  w«teh  the  ▼iperons 
eshalatian  of  Bsndemoninm,  the  palace  of  hell's  fierce  potentate,  or 
lirtKL  to  "die  war-greedy  councils  of  the  baffled  outcasts  from  the 
home  of  aods,  now  writhing  by  the  great  deep  of  Ood'e  wrath,  on 
that  beach  of  intense  and  svlphurous  flame  P  Cian  we  look  on  the 
portals  of  diamond,  the  seaa  of  jasper,  the  pavements  of  sapphire, 
the  hosts  of  cherubim  and  seraphim  armed  in  adamant,  and 
panoplied  in  the  eternal  youth  of  heaven ;  and  then  from  hell's  hot 
iridescence  and  heaven's  surpassing gloriea  tumour  eyes,  "darkened 
with  excess  of  light,"  upon  the  fresh  green  mould  of  the  new  earth, 
where  the  very  whiepor  of  the  air  is  sweeter  than  the  eoond  of 
harp  or  duletmer,  where  angel-gneats  (robed  in  the  lustre  of  eeles- 
tiahty)  almost  sigh  with  envy  of  the  earth's  earliest,  fabest,  and 
purest  lovers,  who  walk  amid  yerdorous  beauty  and  new-crested 
plenty,  in  innocent  aiffection  hand  in  hand,  with  hoih  hearts  beating 
to  one  tune ;  mark  the  stealthy,  slippery,  sinuous  serpent,  sliding 
slily  to  the  garden's  midmost  tree,  made  sacred  by  the  signi- 
ficance of  a  God-given  prohibition — the  temptation — ^the  contest 
of  desire  and  duty— the  sinr— the  oeB8cteBce»^neken  anxiety  ani 
fear  of  the  fallen — their  expulsion,  and  the  keen  brilllanoy  of  those 
swords  whose  double  edges  goaard  the  garden  into  which,  no  child  of 
theirs  can  ever  gain  an  entrance  save  through  the  Savioor  Ome  ?  If 
we  do  so,  how  can  we  speak,  think  of,  or  oitioise  the  woric  P  Yet 
its  author  was  poor  and  blind,  and  in  a  chamber  almost  aa  nsROW 
as  a  grave  spent  hia  old  age,  bating  "  no  jot  of  heasrt  or  hope,*'^ 
yielding  to  none  hi*  hone s^,  abjuring  no  ayllable  of  hia  T^igkom 
creed  or  his  political  faith,  but  consolmg  himself  in  his  Intter  ^en 
with  the  joys  of  Christian  contemplatioD,  strong  in  hia  tmat  in  tiie 
justice  of  posterity,  and  in  the  mercy  of  his  Grod.  Well  indeed 
haa  Drydea  esprcased  the  truth  in  this  epigram, — 

"  Three  poets,  in  thrte  distant  aget  born, 
Greece,  Italjr,  and  EnjtUnd  did  adorn: 
The  Qtit  in  loftiness  of  thought  aurpassed; 
The  next  in  majestj;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  Nature  coald  no  farther  go; 
To  make  a  third,  the  joined  the  other  two." 

This  Dryden  married  Lady  E.  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Sari  of 
Berkshire,  in  the  very  year  that  "Faradiae  Lost"  was  pnblishcd^ 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  (for  a  time)  be  enjoyed  a  litlle  of 
that  Edenic  bliss  of  which  Milton  sung ;  but  eatraagement  he0Ui» 


BO  mack  10  Uiftt*.  <nM  4i^»  as  ke  8«i  im  9iill9fi  mood*  xftpt  m,  9k 
hooky  hit  vife  compl«ioi»gljr  reiD»rked*  "  6h«twi»hed  she  w«re  a  hookf 
that  so  shd-might  get  aome attttttionfrom  hUn."  "  Be  an  almaoaA 
then,  my  daw"  he  said*  rejoiniDg,  "  that  I  may  have  a  obaage  onoe  a 
year/'  l>rydda  had  a  pliable  conscience,  a  UceoJbioua  mind,  and  a  £re^ 
eBorgy,  and  wit,  wbicb  bponght  upon  him  enyy  and  notoriety.  His 
saticea  ixost-bito  their  yictime.  Me  outs  with  a  blade  of  ice  of  the 
fimeBt  edge»  andnot  only  wounds,  hut  uJieerates^  Hia  dramas  are  bom*, 
haatioal;  hia  tranfldaUoos  are  vigorous,  terse,  and  correot.  Hia 
prose  has  all  the  power  and  beauty  without  the  bombast  of  hia 

In  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles,  though  Jeremy  Taylor-*the- 
ShaJcapere  of  the  puIpit-«-pieached,  and  £iohard  Baxter  had  not 
entered  into  "  the  samts  rest/'  the  Muaea  were  officially  licensed  to  be 
profligates.  Fine  old  gentlemanly  Shirley  had  given  up  the  school* 
mastwly  birch  misfortune  had  compelled  him,  to  wield  ;  and  he,  with 
Otway  the  sad,  Coogreve  the  witty,  and  Wycherly  the  indecent — 
along  wiUi  Dry  den — resuscitated  the  stage.  *  *  Hudibraa,' '  the  master- 
pieee  of  mimetie  burlesque,  rich,  juioy,  and  full  of  the  flavour  of 
genius*- written,  by  Samuel  Batlor— ^haa  been  more  proliflo  in  pro- 
verbs than  moat  satires  produced  by  out-at-elbowa  humanity,  e.  g.,-^ 

**  Antborit J  18  a  disease  and  curs, 
Which  meo  can  neither  want  nor  well  andnre.* 

"  The  gnatsst  aaiata  and  ainnen  have  been  laade 
Of  pniaeljtee  horn  one  soother's  trade." 

**  Some  meo,  tbt  better  tbe^  deserve, 
Am  bat  the  abler  ihooghft  tastarra" 

**  Should  once  the  world  resolve  to  abolish 
All  tbat*8  ridiculous  and  fboKsh, 
It  will  have  nothing  left  to  do." 

"Error  and  mistake  are  infinite; 
Bat  truth  has  bat  one  way — to  be  i*  the  right." 

Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  is  teaching  mathematics  to  the  students  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  under  his 
care,  while  Bedford  jail  contains  a  curious  fellow,  though  a  felon, 
the— 

*'  Ingenions  dreamer,  in  whoee  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  tnih  alike  prevail; 
Whose  humeroaaveio,  and  strong  and  simple  style, 
Uuy  teaeh  the^g»yest-*make  the  gravtat  smile; 
.     ....    wiiose  '  Pihrriro  '  marks  the  road. 
And  guides  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  God." 

Bnnyan's  "Pil^im's  Progress  "  is  the  mo9t  dramatic  of  prose  writings, 
and  has  the  widest  and  deepest  range  of  character.  The  pendulum 
of  his  genius  oscillates,  and  takes  in  the  whole  sweep  from  Obsti- 
nate to  Pliable,  from  By-ends  to  Madam  Wanton.    Yet  we  are  not 
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prepared  to  acquit  this  work  of  one  unpardonable  sin  of  snUionhip 
m  onr  day, — ^todiousneaB ;  and  for  our  own  part  hold  **  The  Holy 
War,"  rather  than  it,  to  be  the  finest,  truest  allegoiy  erer  flashed 
from  mortal  pen.  The  siege  and  capture  of  the  city  of  ICansoul  hj 
KinR  Diabolus,  the  enemy  of  the  true  sovereign  Shaddai,  whose 
sonlmmanuel,  after  a  lengthened,  skilfully  conauotedsieee,  retakes 
the  city  and  defeats  the  abhorred  foe,  are  all  in  that  wonc  deteiled 
with  a  knowledge,  piety,  sagacity,  sensibility,  and  imaginatiTe 
grandeur,  which  go  right  to  the  mark  with  the  unmistaJcabQity 
of  an  instinct. 

On  two  thinkers  of  note — Hobbes  and  Locke— we  would  fain  pause 
to  discourse ;  they  were  both  great  men,  and  greater,  nobler,  and 
finer  thought  than  theirs  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Locke's 
position  is  secured ;  few  books  have  done  more  to  rectify  prejudice, 
to  undermine  long-standing  errors,  to  diffuse  right  modes  of  think- 
ing, to  excite  and  train,  yet  restrain,  the  habit  of  honest  inquiry, 
than  his  "Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding."  But  the  fair 
fame  of  Hobbes  has  been  sullied  by  heaps  of  prejudicial  trash  and 
whispered  malignity,  uttered  by  men  unworthy  to  unloose  his 
shoe-latchet.  If  any  one  would  learn  to  write  concisely,  clearly, 
nerrously,  with  the  ezoressiTe  distinctness  and  beautr  of  an  en- 
graver's pen,  and  the  noole  hardihood  of  a  loying,  first-class  soul,  let 
nim  read  Hobbes ;  he  will  find  in  his  works  a  purity  of  thought,  a 
right,  good,  thorough,  honest  purpose,  a  rich  and  loringly  earnest 
zeal,  and  a  morality  cold,  but  stem  and  true.  The  man  whose 
adverse  opinion  Cromwell  dreaded,  whose  favour  Bacon  cultivated, 
whose  reproof  Charles  U.  respected,  is  not  the  man  against  whom 
Slanders—trusting  to  the  meekly  asinine  qualities  of  men — 
should  be  allowed  unchecked  to  spit  her  venom  scathlessly.  We 
abjure  his  philosophy  as  fandamentally  and  radically  false,  but  the 
man  himself  is  true. 

Jeremy  Taylor's  ripe  clusters  of  fancies,  vigorous  good  sense, 
exquisite  polish  of  diction,  pathos,  reverie,  and  Eastern  munificence 
of  thought  we  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  talk  of;  and — 

"  Who  now  reads  Cowley?    If  he  pleases,  yet 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit; 
Forgot  his  epic — nay,  Pindaric  art, — 
But  still  I  lore  the  langoage  of  his  heart.** 

Pope  had  the  power  of  expression,  not  of  thought ;  Lord  Boling- 
broke  wrote  the  matter  of  "  The  Essay  on  Man,"  and  he  draned 
the  Frankensteinic  moralities.  His  poems  are  in  reality  versined 
scrap-books, — notes  run  to  rhyme.  His  reputation  was  speedy, 
brilliant,  dazzling.  Felicitous  words  and  skilful  metreism  he  always 
managed,  and  his  wit,  though  cayenneish,  was  polite ;  but  he  does 
not  reach  and  show-^ 

"  The  TRiyittg  Terse,  the  fall  resoanding  line, 
The  long  majestic  inarch  and  eneiigy  divine." 
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PrettmeMM  and  p«ttineM,  piUUaneet  and  petiilanoes,  elfinimfn  and 
selfishness  he  scattered ;  but  his  Mnse  is  tie-wigged  and  breeched, 
brocaded  and  buskined:  even  his  fairies  wear  farthingales,  and 
bis  elves  owe  the  taxman  their  hair-powder  dues.  We  kaow  that 
at  the  name  of  Pope  most  men  "  wear  a  foolish  face  of  praise." 
Well,  we  only  pass  this  sentence  on  them,— Eead  him  three  hours, 
and  sum  up  yoor  joy. 

Contemporary  with  Pope  was  Defoe, — ^the  Bunyan  of  secular  life. 
He  wrote  two  hundred  and  ten  works,  as  well  as  d^  many ;  and 
Pope  kindlily  hints  at  the  reward  of  the  boy-idol  of  every  one,-— 
the  creator  of  "  Bobinson  Crusoe,"  and  the  chronicler  of  "  The 
Plague  in  London,"  in  this  line, — 

''  Earleas  on  high  stood  nnalwthod  Dofoe." 

He  was  the  literary  father  of  Bichardson,  Pielding,  Smollett,  and 
Swift,  and  the  Essays  he  wrote  were  the  legitimate  progenitors  of 
the  "  Spectators,"  the  "  Tatlers,"  &o,,  of  alter  times.  Thackeray, 
in  his  "  English  Humorists,"  has  so  fully,  so  genially,  and  con- 
genially spoken  of  "  these  week-day  preachers,"  and  made  them 
the  text  01  some  exquisite  sermons  of  the  same  kind  as  their  own ; 
and  Leigh  Hunt  has  in  his  book,  entitled  "  The  Town,"  so  charac- 
teristicsfiy  portrayed  the  actual  life  of  their  generation,  that  we 
must  pass  over  the  names  of  Fielding,  the  many-witted  and  way- 
ward ;  Swift,  the  cynical ;  Steele,  the  jolly ;  Addison,  whose  fame 
is  spotted  only  with  a  few  wine-drops ;  Congrere,  the  bewitching 
epicure;  Prior,  the  pleasant;  Gkky,  whose  name  is  himself;  Smol- 
lett, the  sparkling,  struggling,  chequered-fisted  Soot ;  Hogurth,  the 
Fielding  of  the  arts ;  Sterne,  the  sham  sentimentalist,  whose  whole 
life  and  works  were  a  shabby  double  entendre;  and  Goldsmith,  the 
lovable, — the  intensest  fool,  yet  the  wisest  and  best  man  of  his  age, 
whose  head  was  always  at  war  with  his  heart, — both  ri^sht,  but 
never  both  right  at  the  same  time.  All  the  men  of  "  The  World," 
the  Bamblers,  Adventurers,  Idlers,  Loungers,  Tatlers,  Spec- 
tators, Freeholders,  Guardians,  and  even  "j^orth  Britons,"  must 
be  passed  over  in  silence,  though  not  to  be  treated  with  neglect. 
The  burly,  dogmatic,  scrofulous,  seedy,  noble-fighting,  grandiose, 
kindly  club-king  and  pedagogue,  SamuelJohnson,  whose  condensed 
vigour,  manly  eameslxiess,  scathing  sarcasm,  wondrous  scholarship, 
foodless  and  sorrow-spent  days,  lalK>urs  manifold,  and  true  substan- 
tiality, have  been  so  vividly  caught  in  the  shadowings  of  words  by 
Carlyle,  must  also  be  only  touched  with  a  pen  point,  not  even 
drawn  at  half  length. 

The  philosophic  Butler,  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  is  unexcelled. 
To  reaa  his  "Analogy"  is  to  go  through  a  course  of  training  of 
high  reach  and  wide  scope,  and  to  supply  one's  self  with  forts  and 
armour  against  scepticism.  Eloquence,  philosophy,  philanthropy, 
statesmanahip,  and  learning  were  the  wearing  apparel — ^not  the 
nonce-donned  panoply— of  Edmtmd  Burke. 
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The  many  flneq^n,  coin]»u«d  wiiiii  €le||han^iiQ  •MeiiMflB,  Ae 
conaoiniiiate  naiteiy  of  moltitadiiioiMidetaitey  iiia  powtr  of  groop- 
i]i|^  and  eoiomriBgp  a  Taat  maseoin  oihi^bengtnmltM,  may  wefi  induiao 
UB  to  parue  the  moiramaiital  history  of  GibboB,r--da8pite  the  aar- 
caatie  alyBaaa  o^  hia  attacka  on  GhneddiaMv^  and  the  oceaaioDal 
tedaouaneaa  with  whioh  be  aomatimea  diapfaya  tha  Ixunbar  of  a 
desultory  learning ;  and  if  we  do  bo,  we  can  soarealy  ^l  to  oon, 
eyen  with  joy,  tho  pagea  of  hia  great  Seoitiah  moddb,  Hamo  aad 
Bobertaon,-<-rifirala  la  penpiooi^,  fi&ieh,  raaearoh,  bcdd  outtine, 
Bweep  of  atyle,  and  lolly  generaliaation,  but  eonctraata  in  their 
treatment  of  Chriatianity.  Bead  them  well,  slowly,  thoughtfully — 
they  deserve  it. 

Junius  still  steU  nominis  umbra,  but  jon  can  find  him  a  reality 
and  a  power  if  yon:  open  his  keen*touched  letters  and  study  them. 
Before  the  birth  of  "  shadowy  Junius,"  Allan  Hamsay  nad  in 
Sdinbnrgh  begun*^ 

**  To  theek  the  out  and  line  ik«  inside 
Of  many  a  donee  and  witty  p^sh, — 
And  baitfa  waja  gatiiered  in  the  cash.** 

Intelleetnally  tba  sseoessor  of  Ponbar,  Lindsay,  Bmi  Jamaa  I., 
hia  sketches  of  rustio  life  aia  toned  to  nature,  and  ave  a  combina- 
tion, in  word»,  of  the  scenes  of  Teniera  and  Hogarth,— >honitdy,  real, 
comic,  and  edgy ;  containing  a  considerable  aoaonnt  of  traah,  bat 
green  aad  sunny,  rhythmicail  and  free. 

There  were  sweet  singen  after  him  in  Scotland,  many  uid  good, 
who  made  its  Dovio  claasical,  beeidea  the  Invc  anpply  of  Scottish 
pith,  and  worth,  and  sense,  which  through  IHiomaon,  Blair,  Smd- 
lett,  Armstrong;  Beattie,  Home,  Hume,  Mackenaie,  Macpheraoo 
Bobertaon,  Tytler,  Adam  Smith,  Beid,  and  Bkdr,  were  poured  into 
the  English  language ;  and  he  whoeang  ao  wdl,  but  was  so  aoantily 
supplied  wilh  "  braid  claith,"  and  used  ao  litt^,  but  pnnsed  so 
"  brawly,"  "  Cauler  Water/'  and  in  strong,  w^-shosen,  idiomatic, 
homely  Scoteh  deseribed  '*  Lei^  Bftcea**  and  '*  The  Sittang  oi  tha 
Sesaion,"  Bobert  Ferguson,  can  only  here  bo  named. 

At  his  markleas  tomb  in  t^  Cannongate  kirkyard,  who  ia  Ihai 
that  weeps  aboye  a  twelve  years  old  gnvyeF  ft  is  the  psalmiat  of 
the  passions,  Bobert  Bams»  What  a  matehlesa  superfluity  of  ]ah 
thare  seems  to  be  is  the  welLkuit  framov  tibe  dark  eye,  the  burly  head, 
ci  that  plaid-clad  Ayrahira  ploughnaa,.  whose  Muae  has  gtaddeued 
and  enriched  his  country  for  ever,  aad  addeda  nragic  and  a  glory  to 
the  name  of  maa !  A  dlreary,  darksome,  drudging,  pasaioD-tortum, 
and  pain -racked  "  life  in  death"  was  his  ;  yet  from  the  yory  jawa  of 
imposaibility  he  plucked  the  guerdon  of  gendus,  and  the  y«ry  atone 
upon  hia  graye  has-  become  a  priceless  treasure  to  his  dbuntrymen. 
CKit  through  the  mist  which  shrouded  his  existence  he  threw  tiie 
irreaistible  radianee  of  thoughta,  sdiemn,  musical,  gay,  aad,  aeorah- 
ing  like  scorpion  stings,  or  genial  as  the  yery  heart-pulse  of  lore* 
Let  us  have  none  of  the  insolence  of  eoudeseension  in  admitting  his 


genius,,  and  deprecating  his  foUies.  You  cannot  examine  the  spots 
on  the  sun  with  a  gaslight,  nor  prohe  a  volcano  with  a  pin.  What 
Lilliputian  can  feel  the  Dound  and  shock  of  this  Gulliver's  passion- 
ful  bosom  in  his  breast  P  What  Justice  Shallow  shall  bring  him  into 
judgment?  Graphic  description,  noble  sentiment,  the  very  rush 
and  tumble  of  passion,  an  effortless  spontaneity  of  expression, 
a  brisk,  quick  logic,  a  rough,  loud  heartiness  in  laughter ;  force, 
fineness,  aelicacy,  modesty,  and  even  bohnest  of  feeling,  were  his 
prevailing  obaractertstics ;  but  you  must  add  to  all  this  a  dithy- 
rambic  intensity  of  ongushing  Hie,  and  a  sympathy  tuned  and  toned 
alike  to  merest  sportfulness,  tense  pathos,  true  patriotism,  and  I 
must  add,  as  my  own  belief,  vital  religiousness.  An  ovation  from 
his  country  was  due  to  his  memory :  he  has  had  it. 

Four  years  after  Bums,  Cowper  was  taken  away  by  kindly 
Death,  to  the  true  asylum  for  despondent  hearts.  He  finished  his 
chequered  course  in  purity,  faith,  and  peace.  To  the  terse  and 
intense  naturalism  of  Bums,  Cowper  added  a  more  pronounced  and 
decided  Christianism.  His  poetry  is  good,  plain,  familiar,  godlv 
conversation,  se^  to  musie  by  a  warm,  honest  heart,  feeling  with 
vivid  acciuracy  the  need  which  man  has  for  higher  aims  and  nobler 
impulses,  and  frankly  communicative  of  bis  belief  tliat  in  God  alone 
there  is  fulness  of  jov.  Take  Cowper  very  closely  to  your  souls^ 
and  he  will  truly  teacR  you  all  that  givesi— 

**  Ths  floiMr  of  fleeting  life  iU  loatre  and  perfnme.'' 

The  hot  and  wiM  activitfes  of  Hfe  excited  by  the  French  !RevoIu- 
tion  permeated  society,  and  enthusiasm  was  nerved  up  to  the 
reafities  of  existence.  The  stake  for  wbich  the  nations  played  was 
so  irreat  that  every  eye  turned,  and  all  attention  went  to  the  mag- 
nificent chess-board  of  Europe,  upon  which  that  important  game  was 
played.  Not  till  the  ceasing  of  the  sound  of  dmms,  and  the  echoes 
of  cannon  tell  that  the  fiashing  sabre  sleeps  in  its  sheath,  and  the 
groan  of  the  dying  dulls  with  its  sad  tone  the  tense-strung,  ear  no 
K)nger,  and  the  glaore  and  din,  the  bustle  and  hurly-burly  of  war 
become  subdued  to  peace,  can  the  fierce  stimnlus  of  events  spur  on 
the  soul  to  efforts  and  conquests  in  the  fields  of  literature.  The 
social  earthquake  of  France,  by  its  repercussion  and  billowy  mo- 
tions, agitated  and  moved  all  thrones  and  peoples,  cast  into  the 
popular  sentiments  the  maxim,  "  The  world  tor  the  worthiest,"  and 
excited  the  demand  that  the  heraldry  of  success  should  be  reccu^- 
nized.  Hence,  however  inauspiciously  inaugurated,  has  arisen  the 
chief  characteristic  of  our  age,  the  widenin||;  of  the  circles  of  thinkers, 
and  the  eeitablishment  and  spread  of  such  mstitutions  as  foster,  pro- 
duce, excite^  and  culture  the  worth  which  our  age  makes  profession 
of  honouring.  E^ightly,  therefore,  did  the  "lo  Pean**  of  "The 
Pleasures  of  Hope,**  in  April,  1799,  sing  upon  the  ear  its  jubilant 
strains  for  progress,  freedom,  and  prosperity. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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Literary  JReeretUions  qfa  Skeep^Farmer. 

The  contents  of  this  work  "  are  now  collected  for  private  circnla- 
tion/'  and  do  not  therefore  come  le^timately  within  the  nsnal  scope 
of  criticism.  There  are,  however,  in  it  passages  of  snch  rare  beauty 
and  felicity  of  expression,  such  snbtle  insight  into  the  poetic  in  nature, 
such  interest  of  literary  life  in  the  pastoral  hill-conntrr  of  Southern 
Scotland,  that  we  would  fain  select  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
a  few  of  the  good  thinf^s  it  contains,  and  run  the  invidious  risk  of 
making  that  public  which  was  held  to  be  private.  But  small  as  the 
work  IS  (180  pp.).  the  difficulty  of  selection  is  great, — as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  glance  at  its  contents.  It  opens  with  a 
paper  on  "  The  Lyric  Poetry  of  Scotland,*'  which  is  in  passages  as 
mdodious  as  blank  verse,  and  as  keenly  incisive  in  its  critical 
appraisements  as  Hazlitt's,  while  as  elegantly  expressed  as  Camp- 
beU's.  A  "  Tradition  of  the  Covenanters  "  follows,  which  reads  like 
an  omitted  chapter  of  Wilson's  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish 
Life."  Three  specimens  of  "Literary  Biography"  succeed  this, 
viz..  Lady  Grizell  BaiUie,  Christopher  North,  and  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd.  Three  "  Tales  " — ^two  senous  and  one  humorous — attract 
us  next. 

A  sketch  of  "  Pastoral  Life  in  the  South  of  Scotland  "  affords  a 
charming  picture  of  Arcadian  simplicity,  piety,  and  intelligence. 
Notes  of  three  distinguished  Scottish  emigrants  are  then  given. 
These  are  written  in  a  fine  vein, — so  smooth,  unostentatious,  and  so 
kindly  is  their  tone.  The  scener]^,  far  noted  and  oft  written  about, 
of  the  Clyde,  Loch  Sonar,  Loch  Diuch,  andLoch  Alsh  here  shimmers 
in  the  sheen  of  a  style  as  varied  and  entrancing  as  the  landscapes 
described,  with  ever  and  anon  a  fiash  of — 

^  Th«  light  that  D«ver  was  oo  land  or  sea.** 

'*  Drives"  to  and  from  places  illustrated  by  the  genius  of  Boma,  Scott, 
Hogg,  Wordsworth,  &c.,  and  studded  with  "  spots  "  made  famous  in 
history,  through  tradition,  by  song,  or  with  actual  life,  are  written 
with  the  mingled  music  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Yarrow  in  the  phrases. 

"  Literary  Criticisms  "  follow,  and  show  not  only  extensive  raid- 
ing and  a  refined  taste,  but  also  a  delicate  perception  of  the  atrange 
texture  of  thought  and  expression  which  constitutes  literature.    A 

Srofessional  paper  on  **  The  Beclamation  of  Waste  Lands  on  Sheep 
ranges,"  whicn  gained  the  ^old  medal  of  the  Highland  and  Am- 
cultural  Society  of  Scotland  m  1860,  afibrds  a  clue  to  the  authoruip 
of  the  volume  to  the  curious,  and  is  itself  attestedly  valuable.  The 
book  closes  with  three  x>oetical  compositions,  which  prore  tha 
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fliithoir*8  pOBsesnoix  not  only  of  tHe  power  of  enjoying  but  of  pro- 
ducing poetry. 

The  work  snggeBta  to  ns  how  mueh  rare  delight  is  often  lost  by 
the  leparation  of  literature  from  life,  and  what  a  fall  cup  of  joy 
might  oe  tasted  by  men  of  leisnre  if  ther  wonld  leam  to  pen  their 
ihonghts  as  carefully  as  they  pen  their  sneep  or  en^oss  entries  in 
their  ledger  foHos.  How  contributiye  to  real  happmess  the  union 
of  the  contemplatiye  with  the  active  life  is !  and  how  much  sumless 
thought  is  scattered  by  the  God  of  all  wisdom  through  this  world, 
— uzmoticed  as  the  seed  of  the  wayside  flowers,  yet  each  being 
in  reality  a  forget-me-not  from  heayeni  Her^  we  have  a  bouquet 
gathered  and  preserved, — samples  only  from  the  garden  of  the 
writer's  soul ;  signs  only  of  so  many  otners  "  bom  to  blush  unseen 
and  waste  their  sweetness."  This  book  will  do  more  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  writer  than  costly  headstone  in  a  lonely  hill-side 
grave-ground ;  for  while  he  lies  in  Gk>d's  acre  in  the  peace  of  death, 
these  lorth-growths  of  his  life  will  bear  witness  of  the  kindly  intel- 
ligence, the  urbane  helpfulness,  and  the  tme  Christian  gentlemanliness 
of  the  writer  who  conld  delight  himself  with  such  Recreations, 

Por  the  sake  of  our  readers,  rather  than  for  the  gratification  of 
our  own  taste  or  the  exhibition  of  the  variety  of  the  writer's  gifts, 
we  intend  to  cull  from  his  book  the  chief  portions  of  his  wonc  in 
which  he  n>eaks  of  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  whose  neigh- 
bour and  friend  the  author  was.  Less  has  been  written  on  this  great 
shepherd  by  intimates  than  on  almost  any  other  self-taught  poet» 
ana  hence  we  look  upon  these  glimpses  of  Hogg  at  home  as  seen  by 
a  friend  with  double  relish. 

"The  Ettbick  Shkphsbd. 

**  Amidst  the  Bonthern  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  a  qntet  green  Talley  close 
by  the  raral  church  and  manse  of  Ettrick,  stood,  a  few  years  ago,  the  cottage 
in  which  James  Hogg  was  bom.  It  was  an  humble  stmctore,  and  in  no  way  supe- 
rior to  the  shepherd's  shieling.  The  father  of  James  was  a  shepherd;  and  nis 
mother,  whose  talents  he  inherited,  along  with  a  taste  for  the  legendary  lore  and 
ballad-poetry  of  Scotland,  was  of  the  family  of  Laidlaw,  a  name  of  border  celebrity, 
and  common  in  the  gymnastic  prize-list.  He  was  the  second  of  four  sons,  one  of 
whom,  William,  the  eminent  shepherd  of  Stobo,  wrote  several  prize  essays  on  rural 
polity  for  the  Highland  Society.  James  left  school  at  seven  years  of  age,  and 
went  to  service,  his  wages  for  the  first  half-year  being  a  ewe  lamb  and  a  pair  cf 
new  shoes.  He  had  only  tried  writing,  and,  to  use  his  own  language,  had  horribly 
defiled  several  sheets  of  paper  with  copy-lines,  every  letter  of  which  was  nearly  an 
inch  in  length.  His  first  occnpatioa  was  herding  cows ;  his  next  tending  sheep. 
His  early  life  was  one  of  toil,  receiving  small  wages  and  frequently  changing  his 
masters.  He  read  none,  and  his  leisure  hours  were  spent  in  playing  on  the  fiddle, 
a  favourite  amusement  of  his  later  years.  In  his  eighteenth  year,  he,  for  the  first 
time,  saw  the  *■  Life  and  Adventures  of  Sir  William  Wallace,'  and  the  '  GentlQ 
Shepherd,'  which  he  read  with  great  pleasure,  regrettmg,  however— a  singular 
circumstance  in  one  who  afterwards  dabbled  so  much  in  verse — that  they  were  in 
rhyme.  At  this  time  he  engaged  himself  as  a  shepherd  to  Mr.  Laidlaw,  an  exten- 
sive ^eep-farmer,  and  an  intelligent  man,  who  rented  the  pastoral  farm  of  Black- 
bonse,  on  the  Tanoir.    Here  he  remained  for  ten  yean,  received  much  attention 
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-frvm  the  finnily,  asd  formed  ai  tutiaiaejr  with  oia  Jnemter  of  it  who  did  aaohii 
improving  and  directinfc  bis  mind,  and  who  remained  his  friend  till  death.  This 
eras  William  Laidlaw,  antiior  of  thefpopiUar  song  '*  Lacj'a  FiiUia*^  «Bi  long  the 
amaniieiisis  and  friend  of  Sir  Walter  ScoU» 

**Hflgg  bcfaa.to  write  veEses  at  the  age  of  iieeot^-foar.  The  oom^flaitioa  he 
describes  as  an  easy  matter — the.  writing  was  the  difficulty*  WhDe  tending  his 
eheep  on  the  hill-side,  be  tsu£bt  hknself  to  write  by  copying  the  letters  of  the 
Italian  alphabet;  and  the  height  of  his  ambition  was  to  bear  his  strains  song  at 
the  ewe-ln^ht  and  the  mflking -green,  while  the  serrant  ghrls  who  sang  them  jemd 
hxm  by  the  appellation  of '  Jamie  the  poeter.' 

**  His  first  pnhlished  song  was  *  Donald  Macdeaald/  whSdi  be  cemfmed  in  the 
y«ar  3  800,  on  the  threatened  invasion  from  fVaace.  Its  pepdlaritf  was  aaboonded. 
On  the  *  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border'  being  -patbik^ai,  ha  «t  onoe  aada 
up  hUmind  that  tlw  iraitatiens  ef  the  aaoieufeB  were  hyuo  aaeaDs  whet  th^ahooid 
have  been,  and  set  to  imitate  them  himselt  Theee  lie  tnMsmitted  to  the  editor, 
Mr.  Walter  Scott,  who  highly  praised  the  noDy  beauties  aoaUered  ever  their  raogh 
tturface.  Soott  soon  after  made  'a  pilgrimage  to  Ettxiok  Forest,  and  visited  the 
Shepherd,  then  iiving  with  his  mother,  an  aged  woman^  who  was  celebrated  for 
having  by  heart  many  border  ballads  ia  a  perfect  form.  *  My  mother,*  eaya  the 
Shepherd,  *  chaanted  over  several  old  balUds  which  delighted  Scott  exoeediagiy. 
On  his  asking  if  they  ever  had  been  printed,  she  said,  **  0  na,  sir,  they  were  never 
prented — it  wad  waste  tfaem  to  prent  them.  I  learned  them  free  cnld  Andrew 
Moir,  and  be  learned  them  frae  aald  Babbie  Metlin,  that  was  heaaekeeper  to  the 
laird  o'  Tnsbielaw." '  Hogg's  avooatians  at  this'time  tosk  him  oocasional^  to  Edia- 
bnrgfa,  and  he  waited  upon  Soolt,  who  tnaited  him  to  dine  with  him  in  Cai!Ue  Sliest, 
inicampaDy  with  William  Laidhnr,  and  a  few  okfaar  adnirera  of  ruatio  gcnina. 

"  The  personal  history  of  Hogg  intereated  Seott  eseoeedingly.  Under  the  garb 
and  aspect  of  a  peasant,  he  feaad  a  hrether  poet,  a  sea  of  nalUBe,  a  child  «f  geai^ 
His  simple  character  and  kind  disposition,  his  enthasiaam,  bis  <{aaiot  humonTySad 
his  many  little  absardities,  afforded  him,  we  have  read,  more  entertunment  than 
the  best  comedy  that  ever  set  the  pit  of « theatre  in  a  roar.  Hogg's  first  publica> 
tion,  *  The  Mountain  Bard,'  a  collection  of  ballsds,  had  some  popularity;  hia 
second, '  The  Forest  Minstrel,'  fell  nearly  dead  from  the  press*  Nottung  danated, 
be  set  up  in  Edinburgh  as  a  literary  adventurer,  and  commenced  and  carried  on 
for  a  year  a  weekly  publication  called  *  The  Spy/  He  took  a  great  interest  in  thm 
Foram — a  debating  society  where  he  and  the  late  Mr.  M'Diacmid,  of  Domfiam, 
were  the  principal  speakers.  He  apesks  of  himself  as  being  a  prodigious  faveurita 
with  the  audience;  but  his  manner  of  speaking  was  hesitating  and  uncouth,  and 
we  have  heard  that  he  was  tolerated  far  his  aimpletoniam,  and  chaeDad  fioir  his 
buffoonery. 

*'  *  The  Queen's  Wake'— a  poem  upon  which  his  reputation  mainly  reata — 
written  at  this  time,  and  its  publication  took  the  warld.by  atorm.  It  ia  one  of 
modem  poems  which  will  go  down  to  a  distant  poaterity;  and  that  a  work  of 
perfect  execution  and  striking  interest  should  have  been  written  byn  Soollidi 
ahepberd,  who  received  no  advanU^es  fntm  ednoation»  ia  a  iitamry  woode^  and 
might  well  astonish  the  world.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  aarlj  part  of  the  iciga  ef 
Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  whoso  beantj*  taleat«,  and  miafortnnes  kwsn  k^g 
excited  a  lively  interest  aad  sympathy  in  the  Scottish -mind,  aadrwhoia  and  Calais 
one  of  the  moat  sorrowful  tales  that  history  leeocda.  Mary  in  aiqi|iosod 
been  struck  with  some  of  the  Scottish  malodiea  played  hefine  hsr,  juid  tkm 
to  which  they  were  aung.  To  gmtify  a  landahle  oarioaity,  nod  give  an  Mrt 
oourti  she  summoned  a  gsand  competition  of  minatialqr  to  take  plaoa  «fc  BtijwtBA* 
The  festival  is  glowingly  described,  and  skatchea  of  the  oon^peli^  Jfewda 
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pbicallf  giTeik  Thaj  sisg  their  Tamd  aad  itrikiag  It^nds  to.  an  esoited  aad 
•ppUadiog  eoort;  and  whan  the  last  echo  of  eong  hae  died  ttwaj,  tiM  Toong  »d 
lovelj  qae«D  awards  the  prises.  The  plaa  is  nair,  the  exeeoftieD  perfect.  Many  of 
tlM  halJads  are  oo«r  gems  of  British  poetry,  aod  in  tbd  whole  mnge  of  lej^endary 
▼erse  we  are  not  aware  of  anything  so  perfectly  exqnisite  aa  *  Beany  Kilineny.' 
Tlw  poem  is  porely  imaginatire — a  splritaal  ereatton  indioattBg  the  higheet  range 
of  poetic  thought  and  feeling;  aod  the  hues  of  the  niobow  are  not  more  bannenions 
and  lovely  than  are  the  faiiy  eoenes  in  this  meet  etheHBal  legend.  The  story  is 
that  of  a  beantifal  maiden,  who  wae  tranepcvted  in  her  sleep  to  the^Iand  of  spiiiti, 
and  who  was  permitted  to  return  for  a  short  einn  to  her  earthly  home.  The 
poet  relates  with  great  spleodonr  of  laagnacps  the  sabataoce  of  her  wooderftil  nar- 
ration, the  siognlar  sights  she  saw,  the  seint^  jubilees  she  witaeseedy  her  reintn 
for  a  season  to  her  ssrthly  homo,  aad  her  final  exit  to  the  land  of  thought  His 
repatation  was  now  established;  the  best  oritlcs  prooounoed  him  a  poet  in  the 
highest  acoeptation  of  the  name,  and  the  pablUher  was  innndatod  with  inqniiies 
regarding  the  anthor  of  the  ^Qoeen^  Wake/  no  one  bclisTing  that  the  writer  was 
a  shepherd  among  the  mountains  of  Sootlaad. 

"  Few  anthers  have  been  less  oareftil  of  their  reputation  than  «KinMB  Hogg. 
He  wrote  book  upon  book,  not  iweming  to  know  where  his  great  strongth  lay.  A 
minion  of  the  moon,  the  poet  laureate  of  the  fisiriea,  the  ohild  of  euperetition,  aad 
the  chroaieier  of  legends,  he  wrote  the  *  Perils  of  Men,'  the  '  Perils  of  Women,'  aad 
*  Lay  Sermons.'  No  man  over  wrote  more  trash,  but  ao  man  oonld  oe  easily  regain 
his  plaee  of  power,  fie  had  only  to  gaae  upon  the  silver  moon,  visit  the  mtaed 
lower,  plant  his  foot  upon  the  heather,  or  libten  of  a  snmmer'e  evening  to  the  flow 
of  the  Yarrow — to  our  ear  ever  sounding  of  sorrow-^Hind  he  wae  himself  again. 
The  liberality  of  the  Bocdeuch  family  is  well  known,  and  it  w«a  ezereiaed  in  a 
mnnifioent  manner  towards  Jamee  Hogg.  He  obtaitted  a  gratuitous  life^ient  of 
Altrive,  a  small  iann  on  the  Yarrow,  where  he  built  a  tomfortable  cottage,  whiob, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  y«an'  oooopatiou  of  Monatbeager,  wise  his  home  till 
death.  Many  were  the  pUgrimagea  made  to  Altrive.  Prom  the  shepherd's  khid 
and  hospitable  disposition,  it  was  made  *n  unpaid  hostelry,  for  the  reoeptbn  of 
numberless  admirsrs  aad  flattcrsn,  Bdinbnrgh  was  always;  a  .great  •ttiMCion,  and 
ho  spent  several  weeks  every  yesr  there.  There  the  meetioge  at  Ambrose's  took 
place,  and  the  famoua  '.Noctca,'  which  gave  each  an  attractive-  oharactar  to  BuuJb- 
wood^s  Maffoekmy  appesred.  This  ooovivial  literary  club  vrAt  always  presided 
over  by  John  Wilson,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Christopher  Korth.  Here  sat 
John  Gibeon  Lockhart;  Sim,  hetter  known  as  '  Timothy  Tidkler;'  De  Quincey,tbe 
'Opium  £ater;'  David  M.  Meir  of  JMusselbnrgh,  the  'Delta'  of  Biaekwood; 
ThooMS  Aird,  the  Miltonic  poet;  the  anatomical  Maenish  of  Glasgow;  the  merry 
Macgian,  and  the  Ettriok  Shepherd  in  all  his  gloiy.  Many  a  flesh  of  wit  lighted 
up  these  meetings.  Hen  Hogg  sang  hia  songs,  and  sang  them  inimitably,  told 
stories,  and,  sorry  are  we  to  say  it,  dirank  jnaoh  toddy.  The  aelebiated  '  NootflB* 
ooald  not  have  been  written  without  unlimited  use  of  hia  name.  Ho  is,  however, 
not  faithftilly  repsesented  in  them,  beins  aiado  to  ntier  the  meat  sublime  and 
poetical  sontanoes  is  a  dialect  no4  oertaiuly  that  of  the  forask  His  oouvsmalion 
aaythiag  hot  postJoal,  its  principal  aharaoteriatiea  being  ahrswdaass  aad 


<*  The  npuUtion  of  thoEttriek  Sheplie«d,  aa  wo  have  dilrea4y  indicated, 
upon  the  'Queents  Waks,'  his  ballade,  and  songs.  It  would  have  been  better  lor 
his  fisms  bad  many  of  his  prose  leoika  never  been  written.  We  exoept,  of  eomw, 
the  *  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,'  a  covenanting  tale  of  striking  interest,  which  la  the 
■ooih  offleotland  hasthad  a  wide  popuUtHy. 

M  Dariag  tho  latter  years  of  Bogg^M  U£%  a  graad  litSMiy  fattwl  to  iBS-hoMSr 
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took  place  at  Patblos,  whioh  was  pnndad  over  hj  Prof.  WUbod.  There  were  upwirds 
of  one  huDdnd  geotlemeo  preeeot,  embraoing  the  proprietors  of  the  county,  and  the 
joang  literati  of  Seotiland.    The  meeting  was  a  brilliant  and  ancoeeafhl  one. 

*'  A  few  weelis  before  the  poet*a  death  we  spent  a  night  at  AltriTe,  his  sweet 
oottage  on  the  Yanrew. 

^  He  was  in  great  health  and  spirits,  and  his  conversation  was  more  of  literature 
and  literarj  men  than  nsnal;  for  having  been  a  shepherd  many  yean,  he  pridad 
himself  in  belonging  to  tliat  hnmble  bnt  intelligent  clasa  claiming  the  headship  of 
the  olan,  and  talked  generally  mora  of  mral  matten,  of  sheep,  and  the  shephord^ 
qniet  life,  than  of  poets  and  poetry. 

*'  He  had  as  gnests,  besides  onrselves,  Thomas  Todd  Stoddart  and  Heniy  Scott 
Riddell,  both  poetical  aspirants,  and*  anthers  of  some  reputation.  Bidddl  be 
designated  his '  assistant  and  successor,*  and  admired  mnch  thepathoa  and  beaaty 
of  his  lyrics,  not  a  few  of  which  he  preferred  to  his  own.  Stoddart*s  '  Deslh 
Wake'  had  been  recently  published,  and  with  great  good  humour  and  diaerimuia- 
tton  did  he  point  out  to  him  some  of  the  faults  of  that  original  poem.  It  was  a 
pleasant  sight  to  see  the  poet  amidst  his  happy  family.  You  saw  the  affSeetioaati 
husband,  the  indulgent  father,  the  man  of  genius,  with  occasionally  much  of  the 
solemn  air  of  the  patriarch.  His  shrewd  obsenrations  on  men  and  literature;  his 
stories  of  pastoral  life  and  strange  adventure;  his  simple  and  unafTeeted  manaire, 
kindly  disposition,  and  great  hospitality,  delighted  the  visitor,  and  made  him,  wlule 
he  admired  the  poet,  love  the  man.  He  had  an  extreme  admiration  of  Professor 
Wilson,  and  it  was  a  treat  to  see  the  two  together^to  mark  the  ezpreosios  «f 
afieotion  and  reverence  on  the  part  of  the  Shepherd,  and  the  genial  loving  look  of 
the  professor  as  he  would  throw  his  arm  round  his  neck — a  common  oeeninace 
and  say, '  Gome  away,  James,  and  give  us  a  song;  sing  your  sweetest  pastonlf 
**  When  the  kye  come  hame.**  James  sang,  and  was  rewarded  with  another  caress. 
With  all  his  admiration  of  the  genius  of  Wilson,  he  thought  little  of  bis  *  Lights 
and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life'^a  work  which,  with  the  public,  is  a  great  fiivoerite 
of  that  gifted  author.  He  said  it  might  as  well  have  been  dedgnat^  *  Lights  sod 
Shadows  of  Arcadian  Life.*  Having  rallied  him  upon  the  liberty  taken  with  hit 
name  in  Blackwood,  he  said  llaigaret  (ftfn.  Hogg)  was  much  annoyed  by  it;  bat 
for  his  own  part  he  was  rether  pleased — he  was  the  here  of  the '  Noetca,'  and  was 
made  to  say  far  better  things  than  he  could  have  said  himsdt 

"  *  Much  it  testified,*  says  the  Rev.  James  Bussell,  of  Yarrow,  the  poet*^  miniit«, 
'  of  his  home  affections,  that,  while  spending  a  season  in  London,  when  he  wss 
fiied  and  flattered  by  aU,  be  sent  down  a  New  Year*s  gift  for  his  children,  in  the 
form  of  a  few  simple  prayere  and  hymns  written  expressly  for  their  use.  I  caitDot 
forget  him,'  he  continues,  *  as  the  Irind  master  of  a  household,  indulgent  perhaps 
to  a  fault,  and  how  he  was  wont,  as  the  sabbath  evening  came  round,  to  take  down 
the  big  ha*  Bible  for  the  wonhip  of  God,  and  to  exereise  his  domestics  in  the 
Shorter  Catechism.  I  cannot  forget  the  attractions  of  his  social  companionship, 
his  lively  fancy,  or  his  flashes  of  merriment  that  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  I  eanaet 
forget  his  intense  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  cottage  life,  nor  his 
generous  aid  in  bringing  Uie  means  of  education  (all  the  more  valued  fkvn  his 
early  disadvantages)  within  the  reach  of  the  shepherds  and  peasantry  around  him. 
Still  less  can  I  forget  when  that  iron  frame  gave  way,  and  the  house  of  adrth  was 
turned  into  a  place  of  mourning.  Often  I  saw  him,  a  most  uneom^idsgaalfoer, 
as  he  ley  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  I  came  again— but  it  was  to  visit  the  widow  and 
fatherless  in  their  afBiction;  for  the  silver  cord  had  just  been  loosed,  and  thefoldeD 
bowl  been  broken.' 

**  Our  next  visit  to  Altrive  was  to  attend  his  funeral.  It  was  a  day  in  NeteiB* 
ber,  and  the  lonely  forest  scenery,  in  sympathy,  we  fimcied,  with  the  nourefol 
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MomMi,  mamd  uraMuUjr  londy.  W«  bore  him  from  Ihe  banks  of  his  much* 
land  Y«rrow  to  the  qaivt  green  ▼allay  of  the  Ettrick,  and  laid  him  in  the  rb«reli» 
yard  of  hia  native  pariah.  The  ooffin  let  down,  the  earth  thrown  ioy  and  the  ffreM 
tnrf  laid  over  the  gnve,  the  mourDers  separated,  Jeaving  m  ohief  one  behind  leaniaf 
on  a  tombstone  close  by  the  new-made  grave.  Hia  form  waa  noble,  hia  hetd  wot 
in  rererence  nncoTered,  aod  his  eyes  dropped  tean.  It  waa  John  Wilson  at  tlia 
Krave  of  James  Hogg.  What  were  the  thoughts  of  him  whose  imagioatioii  wm 
intenaiBed  by  religious  faith, — what  were  his  thoughts  while  the  dust  of  his  btother 
poet  aod  departed  friend  was  being  returned  to  dust?  The  grave  is  a  Holemn 
plaee,  one  for  meditation  and  prayer;  and  while  he  stood — a  glorious  sabject  for 
the  greatest  sculptor— his  spirit,  we  donbt  not,  had  soared  above  the  valUy  «nd 
■Indow  of  death,  and  was  in  communion  with  Heaven.  Why  did  not  the  shttpherdt 
•f  the  forest,  with  the  grey  plaid,  the  badge  of  their  profession,  do  honoor  lo  ihs 
flsemoiy  of  their  great  clansman?  A  sheiiherds*  pmceseioo  at  the  fonoral  of  Scot* 
land's  shepherd-poet  would  have  been  a  fitting  tribute,  and  a  speetaele  not  to  be 
forgotten.  This  was  happily  carried  ont  on  t^  occasion  of  the  inangnntion  of  ihs 
poet's  monument,  and  was  an  interesting  feature  in  the  prooeedings  at  that  int^ 
resting  day.** 

This  j^tmage,  though  l^dgthy,  is  so  replste  with  intareflt,  eo  axA 
fiised  with  poetic  feeling,  bo  translucentlT  wiiiten,  and  lO  melo- 
diously expressed,  that  it  will  we  fear  awake  the  enyy  of  the  reader 
ftgainst  the  possessors  of  the  copies  in  "  private  circulation  ;*'  and 
hence  we  must  close  the  boards  of  the  attractively  printed  vol  a  ne, 
and  plaee  npon  our  shelf  again  these  "  Literary  Kecreations," — ^not 
'  BOW  to  be  tnose  of  "  a  sheep-farmer"  only,  but  of  many  who  seek 
our  Ijbraiy  in  hours  of  conndence  and  companionship,  to  whom  we 
flfaall  show  it  among  our  many  other  treasures. 

* 

Mutieal  Chmtuxsiics  as  tm  InHrwment  in  JEducation,     A  Lertaie 
by  M.  C.  TyIiBB,  MJi.,  M.C.P.,  &o.    London :  William  Tweedie. 

Th»  is  aa  exposition,  by  the  Principal  of  the  London  School  of 
Hiyaieal  Edueaiion,  of  the  system  of  gymnasties  eoustrueted  by  Dio 
Lewis,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  Massaohusetts.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
aUe  defence  aod  advocacy  of  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  body 
on  scientific  principles.  In  an  appendix  there  is  a  report  of  the 
discussion  on  this  lecture  which  was  delivered  before  ^e  members 
of  the  College  of  Preceptors.  Mr.  Tyler,  however,  prejudtce!*  hik 
own  case  by  excising  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Hessel  and  Mr.  Oppler 
ttom  the  report.  The  same  appendix  coni»ins  testimoniaLi  and 
eertifioates,  the  introduction  of  which,  in  our  ojluiion,  loners 
the  pamphlet  by  mmhing  it  an  aekfertisement. 

ArekbiMkop  Whatehi  and  ike  Resioraiion  qfthe  Stud^  ofLoaic,  Bv 
AiBXANBiB  C.  FsjLSXS,  M.A.  Loudou  and  Oxford :  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

This  is  the  lecture  delivered  at  the  commeneemeiit  of  the  academ- 
ieal  session  1863-4,  in  the  class  of  logic  and  mathematics  in  the 
UDifersity  of  BdlnbuTgli,  by  the  professor  to  whom  the  prelections 
on  these  topics  were  entrusted  in  1866,  as  successor  to  Sir  William 
HMniltOB. 

1864.  X 
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The  lecturer,  baving  been  called  upon  to  delirer  an  ioaogural 
addresR  to  his  logic  cIms  within  a  month  after  the  demise  of 
Whately,  could  Bcarcelf  avoid  accepting  the  topic  which  erente 
Beemed  to  place  before  him ;  and  this  all  the  more  so,  because  that, 
in  the  leading  newspaper  in  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
notices  of  that  notable  thinker  which  appeared  in  any  of  the  duly 
journals — the  Timet  not  excepted — haa  called  speciaJ  attention  to 
the  placo  in  the  modern  history  of  logic  occupied  by  that  *'  famous 
Anglican  churchman."  The  lecturer,  while  dealing  in  a  great 
measure  with  generalities,  as  all  public  speakers  must  more  or  less 
consent  to  do,  gives  a  very  fair  estimate  of  Whately's  place  and 
power  as  a  logician.  Those  who  have  read  with  the  interefit  and 
attention  they  deserve  the  series  of  papers  issued  in  this  serial  on 
"  Modern  Logicians,"  have  already  had  an  opportunity  of  learning 
the  chief  facts  of  his  life,  and  the  most  salieot  points  in  his  theory 
of  reasoning ;  but  they  ma^  not  be  unwilling  to  have  these  views 
supplemented  by  the  criticism  of  an  English  churchman  and  an 
Inan  archbishop,  by  a  Scottish  professor  and  a  clergyman  of  the 
!Free  Ohureh  of  Scotland. 

The   Moral  Government    of  God,     London :    Yirtue    Brothers 

and  Co. 

Is  it  true — to  use  the  words  of  the  £ev.  Wm.  Kirlraa,  in  the 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  July,  1864,  p.  334-**'  that  after  ' 
death,  suffering  oan  brinj;  no  regret,  punishment  no  improvement, 
the  knowledge  of  what  sm  really  is  no  repentance,  the  love  of  God. 
no  hope,  the  redemption  of  Christ  no  salvation  P"  This  is  the 
question  really  considered  in  these  "  Eemarks  on  a  late  Controversy 
between  the£ev.  J.  Baldif  in  Brown  and  the  Bev.  J.Howard  BQnton, 
in  Belation  to  the  Divine  Government,  by  Epsilon  ; "  and  in  it  the 
non-eternity  of  human  punishment  in  an  after  state  is  distinelfy 
negatived.  We  doubt  if  either  of  the  parues  set  in  opposition  ia 
these  pages  would  regard  the  solution  here  offered  as  the  oidy  oas 
pop«ilpW.  They  might  reason  that  God  is  the  Creator  of  the  eatirs 
hiimf^  race,  but  the  Father  only  of  those  who,  through  fvith, 
receive  Christ.  In  statement  and  rensoning,  however,  tms  punph* 
let  is  able  and  worthy  of  perusal.  It  would,  however,  have  been 
better  and  more  effective  if  it  had  been  a  general  tractate  on  the 
subject,  rather  than  an  interference  in  a  controversy — of  which  we 
personally  know  nothing — waged  by  two  such  antagonista  as  those 
above  named. 

Xo/tn  Prose  Composition,    By  JoHX  Massie,  A.M.    Edinbnigh: 
Oliver  and  Boyd.    London :  Simpkin  and  Co. 


This  book  has  searcely  got  a  fair  start  in  the  world.    Its 
not  suggestive  of  its  contents.    It  iSy  in  faet,  a  treatise  on  the 
logical  and  rhetorical  syntax  of  the  Latin  langnage — on  **  the 
struption  of  clauses,  or  the  fonns  which  subject  and  predt^etsss 
The  standards  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  enforcement  and  il 
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tion  are  CsDsar  and  Cioero :  the  former  a  writer  of  simple,  animated, 
expreflsiye,  idiomatic,  thongh  rather  gazetteer-like  Latin ;  the  latter 
a  relicitoua  orator — so  far  as  felicity  was  attainable  in  the  utterance 
of  Latin, — whose  style  is  sinuons  and  pliant,  and  fills  up  all  intenraln. 
from  the  familiar  to  the  forensic,  from  the  erery-day  to  the  philoso- 
phic. The  choice  is  good,  and  is  baaed  upon  a  proper  principle. 
If  stjle  is  to  he  a  culture,  some  standard  must  be  adopted ;  we  can- 
not lay  patches  of  the  "  purple  light "  of  Macaulay  on  the  trans- 
parent and  colourless  sketches  of  Hume ;  or  intertwine  the  plain  holly 
of  Cow]^r  with  the  luscious  vine-branches  of  Keats  in  English ; 
neither  is  it  fitting  to  join  the  bald  sententiousness  of  Tacitus  with 
the  dignified  eloquence  and  rhythmic  cadences  of  Livy,  or  the  am- 
bitious oracularity  of  Sallust.  We  think  no  two  authors  could  have 
been  better  chosen  than  CsDsar  and  Cicero  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
strong  and  fluent  composition.  The  author  calls  particular  atten- 
tion to  four  useful  and  interesting  statements : — two  relating  to  tlie 
Latin  language,  yiz.,  1st,  The  sense  governs  the  construction  of  the 
clauses  in  Latm ;  2nd,  The  Latin  has  a  different  form  for  every  kind 
of  idea  or  conception :  and  two  referring  to  our  English  speech, 
viz.,  1st,  Its  form  is  very  often  ambiguous ;  and  2nd,  very  inexact 
in  its  tenses,  and  even  in  its  moods. 

llie  treatment  of  the  subject  resembles  in  some  measure  the  form 
of  analysis  recently  introduced  into  the  teaching  of  composition  in 
the  Idgner  classes  of  English  schools,  and  rests  upon  logic  as  its 
iMuii.  Mr.  Massie  treats  the  sentence,  its  parts,  and  their  connec- 
tionSf  lucidly.  The  questions  arising  from  subject  and  predicate 
are  well  arranged  and  acutely  rendered.  The  considerations  in« 
Tolved  in  what  may  be  called  the  complemental  parts  of  speech  are 
also  finely  laid  out.  The  composition  of  narrative,  and  of  some 
rhetorical  forms  of  expression,  follow  next.  "  The  notes  on  the 
oonitmotion  of  some  partioles  "  are  very  useful,  as  well  as  more  than 
Oldiiuurily  explicit. 

A  copious  vocabulary  and  a  full  and  exact  index  make  reference 
to  any  part  easy.  We  know  of  no  work  more  likely  to  be  useful 
to  one  who  in  the  course  of  self-education  had  acquired  a  proper 
fioniliarity  with  the  accidence,  and  a  slight  practical  knowled|)fe  of 
the  a^tax  of  Latin,  but  felt  that  the  employment  of  the  empirical 
decimoQS  of  grammarians  was  unsatisfactory  to  his  mind.  If  in 
anyanob  the  question  Why  P  arises  frequently,  relating  to  any  form 
of  oonatruotion,  let  him  consult  this  work,  and  he  will  scarcely  fail 
to  find  a  good  reason,  and  not  rule  only,  given  for  its  being  such  aa 
it  is. 

Peiliaps  because  the  Latin  prose  composition  books  by  the  late 
T.  IL  Aniold  enjoy  an  extensive  circulation,  we  should  guard  against 
a  likely  miatake.  Thia  ia  not  a  book  of  exercises  in  Latin  prose 
compoaition,  but  a  aeries  of  explanations  of  principles— -illustrated 
and  mnmi  by  examples  chosen  from  Oaosar  and  Cicero, — ^Illustrated 
BaadiiiKs  in  Syntax,  it  might  be  called. 
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S^^t  Copix. 


DO  WORKING  MEN  DESIRE  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  ?     WHT, 

OR  WHY  NOT? 


Affirmatitk. 
WoBKino  men  do  want  PwlsMDen- 
i$rj  R«fonD ;  bat  tbey  have  resoWed  to 
tnut  to  the  good,  tho  coiucicntioas,  and 
the  wise  among  the  repraseDtativcs  at 
IHrosent  sitting  in  tbe  Houso  of  Com- 
inoofl,  to  bring   aboat   a   measnre  in 
wbich  tbo  true  interejiti  of  all  ranks  are 
inToived.    Tbej  are  desirous  of  leaving 
the  prodoetion  of  such  a  raeasnre  as 
may  meet  the  wants  of  tbe  times  to 
thoaa  clasaea  wbo  have  hitborto  pro- 
faased  to  know  what  is  requisite  for  a 
Moiety  cooatituted  as  oure  is.    They 
are  ready  to  talce  m<'derate  terms  and 
fiUr  instalment  s.     Bat  those  people  very 
mach  miatake  tbe  matter  who  think 
that  the  qnietnei-s  of  tbe  working  classes 
on  this  matter  is  that  of  apathy  or 
oarelessnees.     Tbev  are  far  wrong  who 
think  that  wording  men  are  inseovble 
to  tbetr  rights,  and  engrossed  only  with 
the  wish  to  **  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry." 
The  accusation  has  been  broogbt  against 
them,  that  they  are  unfit  to  be  entrusted 
with  a  share  in  the  management  of  tbe 
national  ooocemSf—tbey  are  improving 
their  minds  to  disprove  the  argument 
by  the  most  stubborn  of  all  evidence — 
facts.     They  have  been  taunted  with 
wishing    to  manage  imperial   afiairs, 
when  they  cannot  even  regulate  their 
weekly  expenditure  with  common  sense, 
•—they  arc  training  themselves  to  work 
ee- operative  stores,  clubs,  building  so- 
cieties, insurance  oflSces,  &e.,  in  disproof 
of  that.    They  have  been  promised  fair 
consideralioo  at  a  fitting  time  if  thsj 
Mt  patient,— they  are  holding  in  their 
eotboslaam  that  this  time  may  come 
the  sooner.    The  Whigs  have  confessed 
tie  advisableness  of  extending  the  fran- 
chise, and  the  Tories  have  declared  ip 


fave«r  of  a  reform, — tbe  working  tIsssM 
have  waited  to  see  what  these  partlsi 
would  consent  to  do.  Tbey  hove 
waited  long,  patiently.  "  Hope  deianed 
maketh  the  heart  sick.**  Woe  to  tks 
upper  classes  if  tbey  neglect  their  pre- 
mises and  their  interests:  if  they  oom- 
pel  tbe  working  classes  with  bmnftnif 
hearts  to  demand  reform  in  a  voice  that 
cannot  be  unheard,  and  with  aeoompa- 
nyrng  demonstratiotta  which  camwt  be 
overcome  without  submissran  t«  th«r 
will  I  Cumiing  may  fbr  a  while  langar 
secure  lileoee  and  peaee,  bat  this  state 
of  tbinga  will  not  always  endim.  Tka 
working  elassea  have  not  abated  tkar 
desire,  though  they  have  reatndaa4 
their  ardour,  and  they  are  still  advo- 
cates of  Parliamentaiy  Refonn. — Oss 

OF  THEM.  ^ 

The  people  claimed  **  The  Charter,* 
but  tbey  were  told  it  was  too  much. 
Tbey  nioderated  their  demand  to  a 
'*  HoQseboM  SufFrsge,**  but  tbey  were 
told  that  afforded  no  guarantees  Ibr  the 
safety  and  atability  of  the  kiagdom. 
Their  oaae  waa  then  pramiMd  mapb 
consideration  by  both  ot  the  great  par- 
ties of  the  state.  The  Iimdomej  tried 
and  the  gotdocracy  tripped  than,  and 
the  latter  in  their  turn  were  onr> 
turned  by  the  former.  But  the  people 
saw  through  the  trick,  and  they  know 
that  each  has  made  a  false  pntaee, 
a  feint,  for  the  sake  of  peKocat  eaft- 
sistcncy,  but  not  with  a  wish  to  gHv 
working  men  their  dTie*  Tbef  have 
given  preef  thut  they  do  aai  wieh  te 
endaager  the  kUtgdooi  by 
politi^  agitaiioa  frsn 
trottblea  of  tbe  ministry  dnri^  thor 
Omtine&U)  difBcultiea,  and  thtfhave 
forborne  to  eicciee  that  p* enure  whi^ 
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tbey  ought  baya  pat  on  the  Home 
Offiiea  in  other  Btnits.  Thej  feel  tbej 
have  earned  a  right  to  consideration, 
and  they  hope  it  will  now  be  given 
them;  they  do  not  ocase  to  desire  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  and  they  are  neither 
unwilling  nor  unabJe,  if  they  choosOi  to 
compel  it — O'Conmor. 

Working  men  know  that  in  a  nation 
where  self- interest  is  that  which  alone 
mores  men,  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
their  interests  beinj;  looked  after  till 
they  can  manage  them  themselves  ; 
henoe  they  do  wish  Parliamentary  Be- 
form;  and  intend  to  get  it. — B.  L.  G. 

Nbqatitx. 

If  I  nnderstand  the  snbject  correctlyi 
it  means  to  point  principally  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise,  as  I  can  con- 
oeive  of  no  other  reform  which  the 
working  class  can  desire.  The  present 
mode  of  voting  for  the  return  of  mem- 
"bm  to  Parliament  is,  in  my  humble 
o]Hnion,  the  beat  which  can  possibly  be 
adopted,  as  it  is  the  only  way  of  ascer- 
taining the  "  competent"  of  a  commn- 
nity:  and  my  chief  reason  for  making 
the  assertion  is,  that  the  class  who 
presently  are  eligible  are  better  fitted, 
as  being  more  intelligent;  abler,  as 
fattng  better  informed;  and  more  com- 
petant,  as  being  men  in  general  of 
aovoder  judgment  than  the  working 
daas  are  on  the  whole.  I  do  not  say 
bat  that  there  are  some  workmen  who 
are  as  intelligent,  yea,  some  of  them 
much  more  intelligent  than  aoy  yen 
will  fiod  in  a  higher  class ;  though  they 
are  dwarfs  in  worldly  circumstances, 
they  are  giants  in  intellect,  but  thcbo 
are  very  few  in  proportion  to  thosa  of 
the  higher  circles;  consequently,  the 
majority  of  those  who  are  moat  capable 
of  for/ning  an  opinion  on  politics  will 
be  found  within  the  pale  of  the  present 
Parliamentary  franchise ;  this  should  be 
a  reason  why  the  working  men  onght 


not  to  desire  a  Parliamentary  Bafoia* 
— St.  Clair. 

Nothing  should  be  done  to  loww 
the  franchise  for  the  sake  of  working 
men,  for  no  working  man  can  be  ade« 
qaately  remunerated  for  his  labonr^ 
who  cannot  afford  to  live  in  a  house 
already  carrying  a  vote.  To  mark  thia 
as  the  point  o(  comfort  is  right,  and 
working  men  must  labour  to  rise  to  it« 
This  gives  them  an  ambition  just  now, 
and  every  right-thinking  working  maa 
strives  to  reach  it  To  lower  the  fran- 
chise would  be  to  take  away  the  pre* 
sent  stimulus,  and  would  injure  the  per^ 
sons  it  is  professed  to  favour  by  Parli»* 
mentary  Befonn.  Henoe  working  men 
of  thoughtful  and  aspiring  dispositions 
do  not  wsnt  Parliamentary,  bnt  self- 
reform  for  their  class. — D.  C.  L. 

The  granting  of  a  lower  franchise 
than  a  £10  one  is  now  seen  by  all 
sensible  working  men  to  be  an  undesir- 
able  concession.  They,  for  the  most 
part,  feel  that  they  can  within  a  abort 
time  reach  that  point  The  Austra- 
lian gold  and  good  markets,  will,  on  the 
one  hand,  depreciate  money  till  pro- 
perty rises  in  nominal  value,  and  on 
the  other  raise  wages  til)  the  payment 
of  this  nominal  rise  on  property  will  ba 
praoticable  by  almost  every  working 
man  of  energy,  industry,  and  good  sense. 
They  look  to  the  revolution  of  eventa 
as  affording  a  surer  reform  than  that 
wrong  from  the  fear  or  the  charity  of 
the  classes  above  them. — Gottfribp. 

Agitation,  and  processions,,  sud 
speedies,  associations,  nnions,  and 
Chartist  institutes,  sre  being  given  up 
forworking  men's  clubs,  evening  olnssea, 
Post  Office  Savings  Binks,  co-operativa 
associations,  and  building  funds.  In 
these  working  men  are  learning  to  place 
their  reliance,  and  they  are  well  await 
that  in  these  they  will  find  surer  levera 
for  self-elevation  than  in  any  ParlSa- 
mentary  Reform. — L.  S.  D. 
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QuiMTIOlfS  ItXQUIRlVO   AKBWBKS. 

475.  The  Price  of  Labour  and  the 
Price  of  Coat— It  is  stated  by  Mr. 
McClean,  President  of  the'  InstitTition 
of  Civil  Engineers,  that  the  coal  con- 
)kumcd  in  Great  Britain  for  dailj  use  or 
for  export  is  eqai?aIeDt  to  the  produc- 
tion of  th«  power  of  12,000,000  horses 
for  Uin  hours  a  day,  at  a  cost  of  a  penny 
per  day  for  the  power  of  one  horae. 
How  does  this  fact,  of  the  cheapness  of 
coal  affect  the  price  of  lahoar? — A 
YouNo  Political  Economist. 

476.  I  saw  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1862.  in  the  same  square  as  Gibsons 
*'  Tinted  Venus,"  a  magnificent  statne 
entitled  "  Zenobia,"  by  Miss  Hosmer. 
Wbat  is  known  of  the  scul  ptress,  and  who 
is  tiie  heroine?— Jaoquks  Clemeht. 

477.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  me  if  there  bo  any  inexpensive 
work  published  on  Electro- Biology 
(Mesmeriitm,  &e.).  one  that  explains  it, 
stating  price  ? — A  YoUTH. 

478.  Smiles  mentions,  in  his  "  Self- 
Help,**  that  soap-bubbles  suggested  to 
Young  his  be^atiful  theory  of  inter- 
ferences, and  led  to  his  discovery  relating 
to  the  diffraction  of  light.  I  shall  feel 
much  obliged  if  liome  gentleman  will 
Htate*wbat  Young's  theory  of  inter- 
ferences is,  and  how  the  soap-bubbles 
flugge^ited  it,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  diffraction  of  light.— S.  S. 

479.  Will  some  gentleman  give  the 
derivation  of  valet  or  roib,  as  money 
given  to  Krvants  ?— S.  S. 

480.  What  is  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue annually  derived  from  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  is  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  paid  out  of  it  ? — S.  S. 

Axswxiu  TO  Questions. 
463.  "  A  Country  Lad  **  must   be 
greatly    obliged    by  A.  A.  R's   note 
(to    the     homebr>dTishnefis(!)    of    Mr. 


Babbaga.  Since  that  notice  was  writtn 
there  has  appeared  a  reply  which  mvA 
be  far  more  eiBcacions,  as  its  authority 
is  the  best.    Dr.  Newman  has  recently 
issued  an  '*  Apology  for  hia  Life,**  and 
in  a  work  of  nearly  500  pag«a,  jost  oat, 
something  of  the  same  sort  is  done  ia 
*'  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Philo- 
sopher/' by   Charles    Babbage,    Esq. 
M.A.,     F.RS..     F.R.S.E.,     F.IUL&, 
F.StatS.,     Hon.  M.K.I.A.,    M.C.P.Sl, 
Commander  of  the  Italian  Order  of 
St.    Maurice  and   Sr.   Lazarus,   Inst. 
Imp.  (Acad.  Moral)  Paris  Corr.,  Acad. 
Amer.  Art.  et  Sc.  Boston.  Reg.  GBoob. 
Boruss..  Phys.  Hist.  Nat.  Genev.,  Acad. 
Beg.  Monac,  Hafn.,  Mossil^  et  Divion., 
SociuB.   Acad.  Imp.   et  Beg.   Petrsp., 
Ne«p.,  Brux.f  Patav.,  Georg.,  Florea. 
Lyncei.  Kom.,  Mut.,  Philomath.  Paris, 
Soc.  Corr..  &c.     The  list  of  boaoon 
afiixed  to  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the 
book,  which  is  issoed  by  Messrs.  Long- 
man  and  Co.,  no  les^  than  the  cootsnti 
of  the  work  itself,  prove  f be  personalis 
and  }.eculiarity  of  the  man.     I  bavt 
quoted  the  honour-loaded  page  that  it 
may  be  tued  to  afford  **  A  Countiy  Lsd  * 
sufficient  evidence  that  Mr.  Bsbbage 
labours    under    no    personal    orgsnie 
defect.     He  is  himself  the  mslnr  of 
a  wonderful  organ  for  saving  people 
the  trouble  of  doing  arithmetical  sisd 
other  suma — Ltoskl. 

469.  The  Jiaveit, — /  cinoot  say 
whether  Poe  wrote  his  poem  ef  thi 
'*Baven'*  backwards;  but  if  the  in- 
quirer will  read  Poe^s  analysis  efthst 
composition  he  will  see  that  be  tkouj^ 
it  oiU  FOBWABDS:  the  nMie  eoa- 
mitting  it  to  paper  haekwards^  if  il  «>* 
so,  was  a  trick  in  keepin|(  with  sasj 
other  tricks  of  the  author's  life.  TVs 
story  reminds  us  of  another  8iaiy,-'Stf 
Joshua  Beynolds  was  told  that  MB* 
one  had,  by  means  of  a  red4Mt  peksr. 
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tautMUd  a  fiiM  pietnre  en  a  board.  **  It 
IB  a.  pity/*  Mid  the  maatar,  **  that  tha 
nun  had  not  naad  bruahaa.**-^.  J. 

472.  In  reply  to. four  qoariat  **  Dion," 
I  would  aay,  tho  oratioD  of  Mr.  Cal- 
Iknub,  '*  Jnatieo  to  th«  Soathem  Stotea/' 
I  bato  on) J  onee  mat  with  in  a  aaparata 
fiwm;  that  waa  in  a  work  on  elocatioo, 
by  William  Rnsaall,  ptihlished  bv  Jamra 
Hnnroa  and  Co.,  of  BriHton  Hnd  CSam- 
bridga,  U.Sw,  and  it  ia  not,  I  HelfeTo^ 
obUinabla  in  thia  coontrj.'->bw  I.  R.  K. 

473.  I  think  jour  oorraapODdaot 
B.  id.  A.  is  in  error  in  autiog  that 
]>r«  J.  1).  MoralU  tha  antlior  of  a 
**  Grammar  of  tha  Kn^liah  Lanf^nage,'* 
ht^  &C.,  haa  been  diamiaaed  from  his 
post  an  inap^tor  of  achoola,  nnder  the 
Goanmittae  of  Conncil  on  Kdacation. 
The  gentleman  diamiaaed  waa  another 
insfNOtor  of  tbe  aame  anrnamei  and 
tbia  haa  probably  led  yonr  corra- 
•poodent  into  the  miatakc.  I)r.  J.  D. 
Morell  ia  atill  employed  noder  Gorem> 
ment  aa  an  Inapector  of  Scboola. — 
T.N. 

475.  The  fret  stated  gives  na  the 
price  of  the  poweff  but  the  power  ia 
nnsppKed;  it  ia  only  the  raw  material 
of  power.  To  apply  it  requires  akill, 
cafiital,  transit,  applieatioo,  and  super- 
intendence. Tbe  costs  of  all  these 
itema  most  be  added  proportionately  to 
the  prime  cost  of  tbe  raw  materials 
before  we  eao  know  the  relative  coat  of 
human,  bone,  and  ooal — t  f .,  ateam— 
prodaced  labour;  or  steam  aubatituted 


as  a  Ubonr  agent.  Human  labour  and 
ooal  power  will  be  foond,  after  these 
eonaiderationa,  not  to  be  ao  atartUngly 
incomparable  as  they  aeem  to  ha?e 
appeared  to  '^  A  Yoong  Political  Bcono- 
miat."  Can  he  work  out  from  this  an 
ar^ment  for  the  attainment  of  skill 
by  all  labourers?  for  steam  and  skilled 
labour  cannot  compete.— A  Millitk. 

476.  Miss  Harriet  Hosmer  is  an 
American,  •  a  native  of  Watertown, 
Mawiaobuaatta,  aged  S3.  She  was  a 
student  of  snatomy  under  her  father,  a 
pbynician,  and  at  the  c^ll^jre  of  St. 
Loiiia.  She  is  an  adept  at  out-of-door 
ezereiaes,  having  been  encouraged  by 
her  father  in  all  active  meana  of  quick- 
ening and  maintaining  health.  She. 
began  early  to  model  in  clay,  attd  having 
succeeded  in  producing  a  iine  model  of 
"  Henper."  sbe  waa  sent  to  Rome,  where 
abe  waa  placed  under  the  fireat  Welab 
aeulptor,  Gibaon,  whose  favourite  pupil 
she  apwdity  became.  She  haa  estal)* 
liahed  an  o^tSf*  In  Rome,  and  has  pro- 
duced many  exquSsita  apectinena  of  art, 
— §.  ff^  ^^iSeatiice  Cenci,'*  the  herMne 
of  SnuUe? 'a  terrible  tragedy;  **  Daphne,'* 
"  Modoaa,"  '(Enone'  (from  Tennyaon), 
"Puck,"  «tc.  and  the  "Zenobia  in 
Chaina,**  Queen  of  Palmyra,  patroness 
of  Longinna.  She  claimed  to  be  queen 
of  ttie  rc^at,  waa  conquered  by  Aorelius, 
A  D.  273.  and  (diB-)gruced  the  triumph 
of  tbe  conqueror  in  chains  at  Rome. 
Her  life  waa,  however,  apared.— -J.  6.  G. 
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JVolMflo/  Attoetatiou  for  th$  Pro- 
motioBO/  Social  Sbienos.— The  tmport- 
maee  of  oontroveray  as  an  agent  in  the 
discovery  and  dissemination  of  truth 
■cems  to  become  every  day  more  and 
mcie  xsGogniMd,     Tbe  desultory  and 


aemUaimless  perusal  of  papsrs  ia  ths 
several  departments  of  inquiry  haa  been 
found  to  be  comparatively  fruiUesi. 
Ideas  must  be  brought  more  nearly 
into  contact,  and  their  comparative 
force  and  wmght  must  be  tested.    This 
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Ip  mom  to%d4«M  hj  th*  Urmtl  atttiag 
Ibrih  of  special  topioi  for  tbat  species 
•f  ciim|)«ntive  and  competitifs  investi- 
fation  to  which  the  iuudc  of  dieonsskm 
is  giv«n;  mt  will  ba  ssen  in  the  imdcr- 
gireo  quofeatioo  regaidijig  this  assooi** 
tfoo,  Which  is  derived  from  an  official 
•oarce.    This  association  will  hold  its 
eighth  anmud  meetiog  in  the  city  of 
York,  from  Sept  SS  to  29,  nndar  the 
pfssideooj  of  Lord  Broogham.      The 
Archbishop  of  Tcrk  is  ono  o£  tho  vice- 
presidents,  and  also  the  president  of 
the  educatioq  dopartmeot    The  Bight 
Hon.  Sir  James  P.  WiUe,  judge  of  the 
Coon  of  Probate,  presides  over  the  de- 
partment of  jaris|Hrtidcnce.    The  other 
ohairs  have  not  jrot  been  filled  np.    The 
eonncil  of  the  aaM)oiataoQ  have  fonnd  it 
necessary,  owing  to  the  annual  pressnie 
of  bni»iness,  to  adopt  new  regnlntions. 
la  each  of  the  departments,  now  re- 
dncsd  to  four,  three  special  qoestione 
an  pot,  anda  daj  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
diMsossion  of  each,  volaatary    papers 
being  read  and  disoossed  on  the  es- 
mainiog  days.    The  following  are  the 
questions  for  the  several  departments. 
The  qacstiotts  for  diaouasion  in  jaris- 
pmdence  ar^^l.  Are  the  laws  cif  nal 
property  in    the  three    parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  respeotively,  in  their 
mbstance  and  tendeneyy  suited  to  the 
present  condition  of  society?  and  if  not, 
how  shoold    they  be  improved?     2. 
On  what  principle  should  the  law  deal 
with  qaestions  of    respoosibility  and 
mental  competence  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases  respectively  ?    3.  Whether  any, 
and  what,  ameliorations  oan  be  intro* 
ducetl  into  the  institatton  and  condnct 
of  criminal  prosecntions  ?     The  qoes- 
tiooH  for  discnssion  in  education  ar^-^ 
1.  What  improvements  can   be  intro- 
duced into  the  present  system  of  pab< 
lie  school  education  ?    The  dieoussion 
will  be  opened  by  a  paper  on  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  sppointed  to  in- 
quire into  tbs  revenues  and  tnanage- 
flMnt  of  certain  coUeges  and  schools. 
S.  In  what  way  can  the  grammar  and 
ether  endowed  schools  be  made  more 
svuilable  lor  the  eduoatioo  of  the  middle 
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cIms?  8.  WhatairethepeaaGnrdifi* 
enUicu  in  the  way  of  elenMotaiy  edaofr' 
tion  in  small  towns  and  mml  distrieto? 
and  bow  con  those  diffiealtiea  ha  re- 
moved or  kseened  ?  The  questieas 
for  diseusaioo  in  health  are-1.  Whal 
are  the  beat  means  fior  disposing  of 
sewage  ?  2.  What  ars  the  oauBSs, 
and  what  are  the  msana  for  the  pre- 
vention of  exoesiive  infisnt  mortality  t 
3.  What  is  the  inflocnee  on  health  of 
the  overerowding  of  dwelliag-1 
and  wcrkahops  ?  and  by  what 
could  such  overcrowding  be  prevented? 
The  questions  for  discussion  in  eeanomy 
and  tmde  are— 1.  What  are  the  efleoU 
upon  trade  of  the  existing  laws  af 
maritime  warfare  ?  •  2.  Is  the  giaat- 
ing  of  patents  for  inventions  oeBdneive 
to  the  iaterests  of  trade  ?  3.  In 
respects  and  to  what  extent 
government  security  nnd  eupervision  hs 
applied  to  the  provident  inveatwanM  ef 
the  working  dsi 


• 


Cejfhn, — Kaiufy  Yomng  MtuB  < 
Imh  iisfocjoiibii.— The  third  oowse  of 
lectures  delivered  in  connecUon  with 
this  sooisty  has  beenaa  great  a  aueesss 
sa  on  former  oocaaioBB.  The  openiog 
lecture  was  deliverad  by  the  Bight 
Beveiend  the  Lcvd  Bishop  cf  the  die- 
oese.  Subject,  **  ManaMsna  Beh«" 
The  CoUmbo  Obmrver,  m  aotia^  thin 
lectors,  made  the  HsUowing  ffaraerim«-~ 

''The  last  msetiog  of  the 
Men's  Christian  Aseoaatioa  wm 
plete  success.  The  attendance 
large;  the  lecture  waa  most  interesting, 
and  the  proceedings  were  thronghoat 
marked  by  order  and  regularity.  It 
was  thought  by  many  that  no  altaad- 
ance  could  be  eecurod  on  aoconntof  the 
very  unpropitions  state  of  the  weather, 
but  it  was  cheering  to  oheerve  tbefoeo 
densely  crowded  by  as  audienos  csm- 
posed  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 
it  had  been  raining  efooe  asomlng  with 
short  intervals,  ami  the  roals  ws  hi 
such  a  condition  that  few 
themselves  to  stir  out. 
however,  detsr  the  pnbfie 
ing  the  leeMie,  and  the 
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quite  an  kr|(«  tB  taij  of  tbfwt  at  tire 
ptbHc  neeUn)^  of  tbo  «fleoeiat!oQ  last 
y^tir.    Tb«re  is  do  doalit  that,  had  the 
weirtber  been  a  Nttle  mors  fkvoanible 
than  it  was,  more  would  have  been  pre- 
teiit  than  the  room  eoutd  have  accom- 
modated, for  nearly  330  tickets  had 
been  spplied  for  or  drenlated  np  till 
tlia  ereniog  of  Monday.    Tbeandience 
was  mainly  composed  of  Barf^bors  and 
DaiireB,  bnt  the  nomber  of  Enropeans, 
eivil  and  military,  was  not  small.    Un- 
like other  oceastoDS,  we  were  f;lad  to 
notfoe  a  large  attendance  of  Roman 
Catlwlias,  who  joined  in  tbe  religions 
•seroiseo  with  which  tiie  meeting  com- 
meneed,  and  listened  to  the  lecture  with 
gfeat  attention.    The  prssident  of  the 
aaeooiariea  took  the  ehur  a  little  after 
•il^t,  and  called  npon  the  Ber.  P.  D. 
Waldoek,  of  the  Baptist  Mlssiooaiy  So- 
eioty,  to  commence  tbe  pvocecdings  with 
pnyer.    Tbe  chairman  then,  in  a  ibw 
mppropriate  remarks,  itttrodnced   tbe 
distingnished  lectnrer.    The  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  who   was  receiyed  with 
rnnch  applause,  then  deKvered  his  lec- 
tiiM  eu  the  suljeet,  *Man  a   Moral 
Being.'    The  chief  points  on  which  his 
lordship  dwelt  were,  the  existence  of  a 
moral  principle  within  us;  the  know- 
ledge  which  the  ancient  philosopher, 
Aibtotle,  had  of  the  nature  of  Its  opoim- 
tioB;  the  system  taught  by  Bishop 
Butler;  the  process  by  which  the  power 
of  eensoience  becomes  impaired  or  loot, 
fte.    Oa  each  one  of  theso  and  sereral 
oCtier   points   his  lordship  made  his 
obsenatfoos,  which  were  distinguished 
ftr  their  force  and  beauty,  and  concluded 
by  nolioing  briefly  the  mlation  of  man 
m  a  moral  being  towards  his  Creator. 
Though  the  subject  was  of  such  an  ab- 
ginM  nature,  yet  tbe  simple  and  ia> 
tiresting   manner  in  which  the  Lord 
Kshop    treated  it   brought    it  fhlly 
witkte  tfce  giUBp  of  the  youngest  person 
^Nseot.    ^  must  be  rsmembered  that 
IhlS  lecture  was  strictly  extemporsne>- 
ODs.  The  lecture  was  wnrmly  applauded, 
act  only  at  thecommeocement,  but  fre- 
quently during  its  deKvery,  and  at  its 
Itie  apptaUMOoMteuid  mebcdMd 


for  some  time.  The  usual  vote  of 
thanks  was  then  awarded  to  the  leo- 
turer.  Mr.  Advocate  DannwUle,  who 
has  always  identified  himself  with  the 
assoofation,  delivered  a  short  address,  it 
which  he  spoke  of  the  appropriateness 
of  tbe  subject,  and  tbe  ability  with 
which  hn  lordehip  had  treated  it,  ooii* 
eiudiog  by  calling  npon  all  to  snpport 
his  proposal  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 
Mr.  Advocate  Van  der  Wall  seconded 
the  resolution.  Tbe  Lord  Bishop  ro» 
spondsd.  He  espressed  the  pleasure  it 
gave  him  to  take  part  in  an  assoeiatioB 
oalcolated  to  be  of  great  service  to  the 
young,  and  worthy  of  all  encourage^ 
Dient.  He  then  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Captain  Stewart,  the  ehaifte 
man,  which  was  cordially  supported  by 
Mr.  Advocate  Purcell.  The  benedlo- 
tion  was  pronounced  by  the  Bishop,  aad 
the  proceedings  terminated.** 

The  second  leeturo  waa  given  at  the 
United  Service  library,  by  Surgeoo- 
Msjor  H.  L.  Cowen,  of  the  Ceylon 
BMe  regiment,  •on  the  subjeet  **  OfUr* 
land  from  £nghmd  to  Calcutta."  Dr. 
Cowen's  lecture  was  afterward*  pub* 
lished  in  the  literary  supplement  to  the 
Ceghm  BxamiMr,  from  which  we  take 
the  following  cktraets,  which  will  per' 
haps  intersst  our  distant  readers:— 

'*!  have  been  requested  to  rspest 
before  this  association  the  deseriptifu 
account  of  the  *  Overland  Route  from 
England  to  India,'  which  I  gave  but  a 
short  time  ago  for  the  amusement  of  tbe 
soldiers  of  this  garrison;  hence  oiy 
appearance  at  this  desk  this  eveniag. 
There  are  but  very  few  of  you,  of  oouvm, 
who  are  net  awara  that,  in  ordiMr  to  reaeh 
India  from  Bngland,  two  ways  are 
open — QUO,  by  travening  an  almsat 
immeasurable  extent  of  ocean,  rounding 
tbe  Capeof  Good  Hope,  and  which  traok 
has  been  known  for  yean  and  yean 
past,  and  is  called  the  Z^oni^  Sea  RtmU; 
the  other,  which  has  been,  1  may  suf« 
projected  and  completed  almost  in  onr 
ttifto,  and  is  known  aa  the  OserfaMf 
M99ie.  Hsmdreds  and  hnudnds  «f 
ships  have  sailed  over  that  hmg  m»> 
wMe,  inm  the  tiSM  tint  Ti 
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Gmm,  tlw  PortngiMM  nwigtUiVf  dis- 

oofertd  the  way  to  IndU  in  1497,  up 

to  the  prweoi  time.    TboatMod^  and 

tens  of  ibottttiDdfi  of  •dveniurfict  h«vo 

ptaaod  by  it  to  India,  China.  Auatralia, 

«r  other  parti  of  Uie  Kant,    Some  of  oa 

prohabjj  camo  to  this  island  by  it— > 

and  to  oar  eost  wc  know  it  well.    la 

not  this  its  almost  invariable  story  ? 
•  •  a  « 

**  After  the  steamer  leaves  Aden  and 
patSBB  the  island  of  fiocotra,  famed  for 
its  'myrrh,  cassia,  and  aloe$,*  ahe 
atretchea  across  the  Indian  Ooaan,  and 
eight  or  nine  days  after,  the  lightlionse 
of  Point  de  Galle  comes  in  sight.  Pilot 
Jaosa  steps  on  board,  the  intricacies  of 
the  sarraw  ohannel  are  threaded,  and 
the  anchor  is  dropped  in  the  barbonr  of 
Qalle,  Ceylon.  I  need  hardly  describe 
this  place,  so  well  known  to  all  of  yon, 
or  tell  yon  how  it  has  risen  from  insig- 
nificsnee  to  importance  within  the  last 
hm  yean.  To  the  psssengcr,  who  since 
be  qnitted  England  has  seen  nothing 
hut  the  arid  racks  of  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  Aden,  and  the  sandy  plains  of 
Bgypt,  the  fraahnesa  and  verdnre  of 
the  Inznriant  tropical  vegetation  about 
is  immensely  refreahtng,  and  he  thinks 
Qalle  a  real  oasis  in  his  voyage,  par- 
ttcnlarly  when  he  drivee  oot  to  Wake- 
wolle,  and  sees  its  pleasantly  green 
meadows,  its  winding  river,  and  the 
mnge  of  lofty  tree-clad  hills  which 
hack  Qp  the  picture.  But,  bcaidco 
Wakewelle,  thers  nsed  to  be— alas 
that  we  should  speak  of  it  in  the  paat 
tenae! — anocAer  oont,  which  had  not  a 
lew  charms  too  for  many  of  the  parched- 
np  travellers,  and  which  possesned,  b^ 
■idee,  the  double  attraction  of  not  having 
fan  miles  to  go  to  attain  them.  This 
oasis  waa  situated  close  by  the  landing* 
place  in  one  of  the  bye  streets  of  the 
ftrt,  and  was  called  *  CoLBMAaf 'Sb'  As 
the  rich  verdure  of  Galle  refreshed  the 
lye,  so  Coleman  washed  Egyptian  sand 
md,  Arabian  dnst  from  the  husky 
tkroatt  of  the  passenger^,  with  '  neete* 
rfan  enukert*  *«ys  opmen^  ^gfOh 
tieUen*  and  other  facetiously  coined 
lor  ood  though  quesUonably 


good  fluids.  Coleman's  vspntation  < 
tar  and  wide;  he  was  one  of  the  ii 
tutions — the  only  one  of  Geltei  Ten 
heard  of  him  at  Cairo  and  on  the  HUa, 
at  the  Pyramids  and  in  the  deasrt.  Oh, 
how  he  was  wiahed  fori  To  tint 
Galle  and  not  see  Colcnaa'a,  was  fee 
play  Hamlet  with  the  Prince  of  Dsn* 
mark's  part  cut  out ;  and  I  reeolloel 
once  aocompanyinK  a  sick  man  to  Galla, 
and  ffoiog  tbroogh  mock  fcutieBS 
anxiety  and  trouble  to  keep  him  frsnt 
frequent  eistts  to  this  temple  of  iosand 
alcohol.  *Let  me  see  Cotemsa'a  and 
die,'  he  said;  and  he  went  and  tnited 
the  goods  the  gode  provided,  ptistly 
freely,  and  did  not  die  notwithstanding^ 
a  resnlt  which  I  most  oonfeeo  anrprised 
me  not  a  little.  To  the  £aropenn  jnii 
entering  on  Asiatie  life  there  ia  ommIi 
to  see  and  intereet  him  in  GaUo;  hnk 
to  us,  who  knew  all  about  it,  to  whom 
it  is,  as  it  were,  oar  own  oountry,  a^y 
account  of  the  pUwe  vonkl  be  anpor^ 

fluous." 

•  e.  «  • 


The  audieaea,  which  was  one  of  the 
laigcet  the  society  evsit^ad,  applandsd 
Dr.  Cowen  throughout  the  vsatdiag  ef 
his  Iscturs,  and  at  ita  dcse  the  anl^ 
mation  waa  loud  and  continnedL 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Clowes,  of  the  Chnioh 
Missionary  Society,  deiiversd  the  thud 
lectuie.  Mr.  Franda  Bhmklaw  havini^ 
been  prevented  from  attending  l^iU* 
ness,  Mr.  F.  B.  Van  Houten  m 
to  the  chair.  The  attendanos 
small,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the 
favoorable  state  of  the  weather.  The 
lecture  was  oo  **£eligion  in 
nese;**  the  osual  xesolotiena 
corded,  and  the  meeting  closed  with 
prayer. 

The  fourth  leetnre  waa  givmi  hj  the 
Bev.  a  L.  Mitchell,  of  the  Seels 
Church.  This  gentiemaa  aeleeted  fcr 
his  subject,  *<  Diaries,"  which  ho 
eaoeedingly  interesting  and: 
Mr.  Sohrader  conveyed  the  thanks  ef 
the  meeting  to  Mr.  Mitchell  ier  ths 
pains  taken  by  him  in  the  prepanlisB 
of  his  iectoie;  and  the  Her.  Mr.  Wal- 
dock  dosed  the  prootedinga  with  pwffur» 
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W«  t^traetfrem  tin  Co2omAo  (?fr. 
the  followiog  noUee  of  Um  fiiib 


**Ponauit  to  notiee.  the  Rer.  6.  J. 
Schniiicr,  E.C.L.,  delivored  his  leetnn 
en  *BoiDe,'   at   the    United    Semea 
Librmty.    It  wonld  be  difficolt  for  us 
to  eoneej  an  idee  of  the  large  aodieaoe 
wbieh  crowded  the  spedons  room  of 
tiM  Kbrsry   oa  tbet  evenioj^.     Eveiy 
SMt  io  the  hail  was  ooeopied  leog  be- 
farB  the  boor  &ced  for  the  deliTtiy  of 
tiio  leotnre;  and  at  eif(ht  o'clock  there 
was  in  that  room  a  crowd  snob  as  we 
aamiot  recollect  having  seen  there  for 
s  bnig  time.    The  seats  in  front  wen 
msatly  given  up  to  oonvenieoce  the 
ladies,  who  continued  to  4rriTe,  the 
geDtleoMD  contenting  them9elve«  with 
standing  in  sereml  parts  of  the  bntld- 
iBg  doriog  the  evening.      £v«n  the 
eater  verandah,  the  bade  rooms,  and 
the  doorways  were  crowded  with  the 
cffiecrs  and  men  of  the  25th  regiment, 
and  the  other  residents  of  the  town. 
Aa  before,  there  was  a  prettj  good 
attendance  of  Roman  Catholics.    Cap- 
tain  Bjrde  presided.     The  Rev.  Mr. 
Waldock,  of  the   Baptist  Missionary 
Sodetj.oflfered  open  appropriate  prayer 
before  the  deliveiy  of  the  lecture.    The 
B«r.  Mr.  Schrader  oommenced  his  lec- 
tora  by  briefly  explaiotng  bis  ressens 
fyt  aeleotiog  Home  as  his  snbject ;  it 
ivas  a  favourite  subject  with  him,  and 
rikonld,  he  thought,  be  so  with  every 
one  else.    With  a  few  further  remarks 
he  entered  into  the  first  part  of  his  lee- 
tove^  namely,  the  importance  of  a  good 
Imdm.    He  explained  what  he  meant 
by  a  good  home,  not  *  good '  in  the  sense 
in  wbieh  it  was  generally  used,  but  good 
In  a  moral  and  religious  sense — good  as 
a  aebool  foa  men,  as  dtisens,  patriots, 
and  Christians.    The  Rev.  gentlenuin 
flowed  how  unhappy  a  home  was  made 
by  a  discontented  and  peevish  wife,  or 
an  arbitrary  or  unnatural  husband—- 
theae  were  the    principal   characters 
wbieh  made  home  wxetohed  and  mise- 
lable.    Jn  speaking  of  the  dmnkard, 
the  leetnrer  said,  *  Alas  for  the  short- 
anned  impotency  of  human  legislation ! 


Tliere  aie  laws  for  the  boosc^breekar 
who  brsaks  a  doar»  bat  none  for  the 
keoncbieakfr  who  breakn  the  heartb' 
Having  ahown   how  home  might  be 
degraded  and  debased,  the  learnt  gen- 
tleman proeeeded  to  point  out  the  mai^ 
ncr  in   which  it  might  be  rendered 
psaaetfal  and  happy.    First  and  fore- 
most, he  said,  religion  alone  can  make 
a  happy  home.    There  moat  be  family 
devotion  io  the  same  way  as  tbeie  were 
family  friends  and  family  joys.    The 
nio«t  debased  child  of  Africa  ciies  to 
hie  idol  of  olay,  and  was  there  one  in 
that  audience  in  whose  house  Jehovah 
liad  no  altar,  and  over  whose  table  no 
bleesiag  wss  invoked?    Such  a  one 
might  have  a  house — ^ho  might  have  a 
palace— but  he  had  no  home.    In  the 
second  place,  if  any  one  wished  hia 
home  to  be  happy,  it  most  be  cheerfnly 
bright,  and  dean.    A  wife  that  is  a 
slattern  in  her  person  and  a  sloven  in 
her  house,  drives  her  husband  not  on^ 
from  his  home,  but  also  from  hinoself. 
The  lecturer  here  addressed  a  few  kind 
words  of  warning  to  wivea  and  mothen; 
he  showed  them  how  much  depended 
on  their  preserving  order  and  cheer- 
fulness io  their  homes;  it  was  the  want 
of  this  that  drove  hundreds  of  men  into 
bad   company,  who  otherwise  would 
hare  been    good  and  reapeeted,  and 
useful  to  themselves  and  their  country. 
And,  thirdly,  real  education  was  an  im- 
portant element  in 'making  a  home 
happy.     By  education  the  Rev.  lec- 
turer here  meant  industrial  and  do- 
mestic education.      Very  humorously 
he  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  harm 
in  young  ladies  learning  mosio,  algebra, 
and  French,  but  they  should  not,  under 
any  circnmsunces,  omit  to  *  dam  their 
stockings,'  for  *  your  philosophical  mo- 
dern system  of  uoaaing  your  stookings 
into  your  shoes  i  can  neither  admire 
nor  recommend.*      The  lecturer  pro- 
ceeded to  notice  the  character  of  the 
fiftther  in  forming  a  home,  and  then  he 
spoke— not  at  greater  length  than  the 
subject  deserved— on  *  a  mother's  love.* 
What  he  wished  ail  children  to  learn, 
and  never  throngboat  their  U?  es  to  un- 
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1tani»  was  to  lov«  their  mothcn.  Hin 
renuirkB  on  the  qext  point— tho  love 
•nd  tonderncn  of  motharato  tlittr  b«a> 
buds'^wera  made  doubly  impraaaive 
by  a  number  of  jndieionalf  aaleoted 
ftneedotea,  which  greatly  intereatcd  the 
mndience.  Mr.  Sobrader,  in  4iie  oon- 
elttdiiig  portion  of  hia  leotnre,addreiiaad 
a  few  worda  of  adrice  aod  eneoorage- 
gnent  to  hnsbands,  wivea,  and  obildren. 
"  *  Ffttbera  and  motbera  of  the  bones 
of  onr  land,  stand  by  each  other  in 
trial  and  tronbie,  in  grief  or  want;  let 
not  a  donbt,  nor  anllen  thongbt,  nor 
vngeoerotts  secret,  inaert  ita  anbtie 
wedge  between  yoor  hearta;  and  then, 
like  the  old  Roman  cement,  that  time 
Iiaa  hardened  to  a  haidneas  greater  tluM 
tlie  granite  which  it  joina,  it  ahall  be 
eaaier  to  break  yonr  hearta  themaelvea 
than  to  separate  the  bond  that  binds 
them  together/  The  Ber.  gentleman 
nonclnded  hia  eloquent  and  intereat- 
ing  lectnre  by  reading  with  effiwt 
those  baantiftil  linea  of  Montgooiery  :— 

*  There  is  a  land  of  every  land  the  pride, 
BeloTed  by  Heaven  o*er  all  the  world 

beside, 
Where  brighter  anna  diapense  ieraner 

light, 
And  milder  moons  emparadiae  the 

night: 


«Whei«  ahall  that  hind,  that  spot  «f 

earth  befonnd? 
Art  then  a  man?— «  patriot?  kwk 

aronnd ; 
Oh,  thon  shalt  find,  where'er   thy 

footsteps  roam. 
That  land  thy  oouxtrt,  and  that 

SpotTHT  ROMJt*' 

**The  subject  was  fairly  eshaaated, 
and  we  fsel  no  heaitation  in  saying  that 
it  baa  addom  been  onr  good  foituoe  to 
Haten  to  a  mors  eloqnent  or  instmetive 
laotnre.  It  was  interapsraed  with  many 
phasing  anecdotes  and  choios  poetical 
estraets,  and  the  delivery  was  above  ail 
ehanoteriacd  by  that  grace,  ease,  and 
pOTspienhy,  in  whiek  tka  Bev.  gentla- 


man  so  greatlj  analt,  aad  wUd^  in 
this  iBataaoSy  oonatitaled  tba  dMf 
charm  of  the  lectnn.  The  ^■v'witf 
fraqnently  itttemptad  Mr.  Sdhradsr 
with  lotti  and  proloqged  b«»Bta  of 
applasse,  whiah,  at  the  elooe  of  tile  lee- 
Inra,  did  not  subside  br  boom  tuna." 

The  sixth  and  last  leotara  of  the 
eonrsa  was  given  by  Jamca  I>a  AJvia, 
£aq,  of  Colembo,  a  Mtmber  of  the 
Boyal  Aaiaiic  Soetety,  who  bad  coma 
np  to  Kandy  for  the  parpossb    Ths 
pnsent  report  has  taken  op  an  mneh 
spaoe,  that  we  mnai  with  raloetanaa 
emit  a  lengthened  notion  of  this  leatnrs, 
which  was  one  of  tbs  beat  delivaied 
before  the  asaoaiatieiu    Jir.  Alwia  ia  a 
gentleman'  wboae  oama  ia  w«U 
not  in  Ceylon  alone,  but  ia 
portiona  of  the  world,  aa  one  of  the 
abieat   Oriental   eebolaro   B9W  ttviag. 
On  the  ocoaaion  of  the  deiivary  by  hw 
of  a  laotnre  on '*  The  CoB8tit«tioB^I*iiB- 
cipiea,  and  Policy  of  Bttddhiat  Govwn- 
menta,*'  at  Colombo,  the  Ber.  R.  & 
Hardy,  bimaelf  a  jnatly  cefebratsdfiaaa- 
erit  scholar,  observed  that  thcmnaa 
no  man  m  tke  fcorid  who  eenid  have 
dona  mors  jastica  lo  the  taak  whieh  hs 
had  andertaken  than  Mr.  Alwia.    The 
subject  of    hia 
"  The  BnddhUt 
which    ha  trsated  with 
ability.     The  commanoenaal  af  ths 
lecture  was  aa  fcUows:— 

''  The  principal  elerac^ 
meat  were  etiginaily  the 
oonatriaa  and  amongst  all 
aacoiding  to  the  vaiiooa  d^ieei  sf 
eiviiiaaiion  |o  wbioh  each  ooantiy  hsd 
attained,  the  eooslitatioBs  of  difoeit 
govemmeoto  bava  been  dirtjayMshri 
by  difierent  modiflcattona.    Thess  dif- 
frianoes  were  also  f requoplly  tJia  rrnah 
of  peculiar  habite  of  pee^  and  thi 
domestic  virtues  of  natisna.     Wlna 
Baddhiam  arose  out  of 
and  there  were  no  Bsahi 
to  BuddiuHts,  and  the  Bnddhlsia 
selvee»  except  in  the  partianlar 
tions  of  a  sect,  exhibiied  noiliftwsi 
from  the  Brahmaas  either  ia  a  assisl 
or  depMatto  ysint  of  vrnw,  the 


atspie 


in  aU 
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too^  wiumI  mI6  otimbiflto  dcnvM  nroni 
tiMir  Cnne-lMDoored  tradition*  and 
«Uf^  wen  equally  those  of  the  other. 
In  Hit  oeontriee  dutoms  are  roreterate; 
tliey  «re  not  easily  given  op;  they  often 
doBtinne  after  their  caoses  have  ceased. 
Such  was  the  case,  indeed,  with  Buddh- 
ists after  they  had  seeeded  from  the 
Bmbman  choreh.  For  the  ooostitation 
«f  Brahmaoical  goveminents,  which 
were  founded  on  the  iastitntes  of  Mann, 
beeame  the  hasisnpoo  which  the  Baddb* 
irti  carried  on  the  machinery  of 
leovsniment"  Hr.  Alwis  eonclnded  hia 
remarks,  amidst  general  aeelamation, 
with  the  following  words: — '*  Sacb, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  a  few  of  the 
SBOtUntions  and  principles  of  a  goTom* 
mettfe  which  exists  no  more— institv- 
tiena  and  principles  that  still  eaeveise 
m.  psmmonnt  infloenoe  over  the  habits, 
Mings,  and  actions  of  the  Singaiese 
nation.    A  mcee  intimite  acquaintance 


with  thsm  eannot  but  render  gieat 
facilities  in  the  jndieial, legislative,  and 
eaecativs  deliberationa  of  the  existing 
administration;  and  will.  I  am  fally 
persuaded,  enable  the  anthorities  to 
dispose  of  important  native  olaims 
more  satisfactorily  than  at  prsiieDt. 
Meagre  thoneh  the  sketch  which  I 
have  been  able  to  present  to  you  in  the 
course  of  onr  evening  slectnre  may  be, 
yet  each  as  it  is,  if  I  have  bot  awakened 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  snbjectf  ia 
the  minds  of  iheee  who  are  mwe  com* 
potent  tha&  myself,  I  trust  I  have  dis- 
eharsed  s  daty  which  I  owe  to  the 
poblio."  Mr.  T.  Berwick,  Deputy  Qaeea*e 
AdfDoale,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Alwia.  After  the  resolution  waa 
carried,  Captain  Stewart  read  a  brief 
leviev  of  the  seveonil  leotures  delivered 
before  the  institution,  and  the  proceed- 
ings terminated  with  prayer  by  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Waldook.— F.  C.  Solokoks. 


OR,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTURE. 


Fbsvch.— 5sii«or. — Edwardof  Car- 
lisrvon,  who  first  bore  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Wales,  was  ceruinly  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  kings  who  have  ever  ex- 
isted; although  jrentJe  and  peaceable, 
lie  was  all  bis  life  exposed  to  violent 
hatreds;  and,  as  happens  most  fre> 
qtenf  ly  to  men  of  a  weak  and  irresolnte 
eharacter,  he  could  not  make  himself 
ftared,  and  he  was  unable  to  make  trim- 
gjdf  loved. 

'  Lbxioov.— jI,  to;  attf,  to;  mefrt, 
have;  oimer,  tv  love;  arrivey  happens; 
Mte  (en)  ct,  exposed  to:  earaeier€, 
character;  csrfauie*R«n/,  certainly,  as- 
suredly; eomme,  as;  eraindre^  to  fear; 
(f,  de,  of;  dm,  of  the;  (fom,  gentle; 
Sdouardt  Edward;  ei»,  id;  ef ,  and;  00- 
iitS.  existed;  /aible,  weak;  /i4rs,  to 
make;  y«f,  was ;  (7a/^,  Wales  ;AadiMe. 
batreds;  h«mm9t,mm;  17,  he;  trr^sols, 
waverfng;  jl^ntns,  ever;  f,  2s,  the; 
matheureux,   unhappy;  ite^  not;  ^soi- 


Jique^  peaeeful;  /km,  not;  pbu,  masef 
poriOf  bore;  prewtkr^  first;  ^,  who; 
^woft^Me,  although;  roiir,  kings;  so,  hisi 
se.  himself;  s&uventf  frequently;  twt^ 
could:  fiCrs,  title;  toiite,  all;  im,ones 
vie,  life;  videntea^  fierce. 

Anraoge  the  words  in  the  vocabulary 
in  the  French  order,  to  the  sense  above 
given. 

GsitiUN.— S^asor.— Traoslate  Ut^ 
rally,  then  into  verse,  the  following 
stanza,    from    SohiUer'a    *' Words   of 
Faith:"— 
"*  Bin  GoU  ist,  ein  heiliger  Wille  leb^ 

Wie  aueh  der  nenscbliche  Wanke; 

Heoh  liber  der  seit  hoehste  Gedanie, 

Und  oh  Ailfls  in  ewigea   Wee^isfli 
JEretsI, 

Es  heharrei'in  Weohisl  em  r«higsf 
Geiat.'' 

» 

Of  which  the  following  is  J.  C.  Matt* 
gan's  tra]iakliQDi">« 
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''A  God,  an  immatable  Will,  cxisbi. 
However  man  may  waver  or  yield; 
Beyond  space,  beyond  time,  and  their 
dimming  miata, 
The  Andent  of  Day*  ia  revealed: 
And  while  time  and  the  uniTerae  haate 

to  decay, 
Their  unchuigcable  author  ia  Lord  for 
aye." 

Write  out  the  aame  verae  in  a  proae 
order,  and  fnve  six  derirativea  from  any 
aiz  worda  the  rerse  containa. 

Jumor. — Tranalate  the  followin|r:— 
Geanndheit  Ebre^  Gliiek  and  Praeht 
aind  nScht  daa  GHick  der  neele:  Sehon- 
heit  nnd  .Inj^end  Vergehen;  Die  Rose 
UUhet;  Lange  leben  beiat  viele  ttber- 
leben;  Daa  Aite  vergehte. 

The  worda  reqnirBd  for  tranalalioii 
an,  in  Engliah. — Are,  and,  beaaty, 
Uooma,  honoor,  ha|ypineaa,  health,  ia, 
long,  lift,  many,  not,  old,  oatlive,  paaa 
away,  pomp,  nee,  aonl,  the,  thinga, 
wealth,  yonth. 

Decline  any  foor  nonna  contained  in 
Iheaa  ientencea. 

HnrroBT.— JttiiMr.— -What  waa  the 
Octarchy  f  Give  a  notice  of  the  Anglo- 
Daniah  kin^  of  England,  •— Sweyne, 
Gaonte,  Harold  I.,  Hardieannte.  In 
whom  waa  the  Savon  line  reatored? 
Oatliiie  the  reignfi  of  Edward  (the  Gon- 
ftaaor)  and  Harold  II.  What  waa  the 
condition  of  England  before  the  Norman 
Oonqneat? 

tetar.  —  Explain  the  doctrine  of 
"dirine  right  of  kince."  Sketch  the 
riae  of  PariUntam.  How  did  the  **  op- 
i^work  under  the  Stnarta?  What 
"  the  pHition  of  right"?  Gharac 
tariie  Strafford  and  Land.  What  waa 
the  Star  Chamber?  Give  an  aoooont 
oftheParriamentaof  Oharleal.  lUua- 
tmta  the  sentence, "  The  day  on  which 
the  HooMi  [of  tbfr^Bngliab  Pariiament, 
1641]  met  again  ia  ana  of  the  moat 
nmancable  epochs  in  onr  hiatoiy.  From 
that  day  datea  the  corporate  existaace 
of  the  two  great  partiea  which  have 
ever  ainoe  alternately  governed  the 
oevmay* 

MMALt.«*What  k  a  moral  action? 


What  are  the  efamciifc  of  a  moral  aotkn? 
In  which  of  thcae  doaa  tfaa  mocal 
quality  of  the  action  reside?  Wkauca 
do  we  derive  oar  ideas  of  tha  mocal 
qoalitiea  of  actiooa?  Ia  there  «  cob- 
scienoe?  If  so,  what  are  ito  fnactifloa? 
lUnatimts  from  history,  poetry,  or  tha 
drama,  the  operationa  of  conaeienoe. 

PoLmoAL  EeoMOMT.— What  d*- 
finitiona  of  wealth  are  moat  common 
among  economists?  What  is  tho  place 
in  political  economy  nsaijpiod  to  tha 
deaire  for  wealth?  How  is  popaUtioa 
defined  ?  What  general  law  of  popnJa- 
tioa  haa  been  deduced  iiom  the  fsetacf 
hbtory  and  atatistiGB,  by  Unmet.  Wal- 
lace, Malthoa,  Bicardo,  Scropa,  MoCnl- 
loch,  Whateiy,  aenior,  Thornton,  er 
Donbleday?  On  what  facta  do  tbiir 
dsduotiooa  rsat?  Griticiae  tho  tenahi- 
lity  of  either.  What  eflbct  baa  popub- 
tien  of  snpply  and  demand  en  inbonr, 
and  on  exchange?  What  are  the  u^ 
tiooa  between  population  and  eapital? 

Bbbtosio. — Read  cbaptera  v.  to  viiL 
of  S.  NeU'a  <*£lement8  of  Bhotoric.* 
What  lessons  on  style  doea  graounar 
yield?— the  history  of  tho  Engfiah 
language?  Define  atyle.  Expluhi  its 
varictiea.  Meotioo  iu  requiaitoa.  Is 
the  stndy  of  style  advantagoona?  la 
the  imitation  of  a  partionhur  style  ad- 
viaable?  What  are  the  chanetociatki 
of  a  good  atyle? 

Griticiae  the  atyle  of  the  following 
paragrapha:— 

**  The  necesutiea  of  mental  atrnetmu 
force  all  minda  into  «  few  eutegoriea; 
and  where  impatience  of  the  tricka  of 
men  makes  Memesia  amiable,  and  bnilda 
altars  to  the  negative  deity,  tho  i»<> 
eviteble  recoil  is  to  heroism  or  tha  gal- 
lantry of  the  private  heart,  which  daokn 
iia  immolation  with  gkMy,  in  the 
equal  combat  of  will  agaioat  ikia^* 

*'  At  that  time  the  Bible  itaelf  ^ 
fonntain  of  inapiied  truth  cviynhain 
seaied  up;  but  u  whiaper  ran  thnngh 
the  wiatem  nations  of  Borapo  that  tb 
woik  of  Thcnaa  k  Kamfia  '«— ^^"■^ 
aome  aleoder  rivulets  of  truth  ailant^ 
atauling  away  into  light,  ficom  that  in- 
tevdictod  ftmatain.'* 
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^ihrarjj  |totes- 


J.  F.  MixSAKic  has  transited  **  Tbn 
Historyofttie  Nineteenth  Centory,"  by 
Professor  George  G.  Oerviims  (b.  1805), 
the  "  Introdnetion*'  tu  which,  for  wbicn 
Im  was  prosecuted,  wan  issued  by  Doha. 
TbomsB  CoV.ey  Graltan  (b.  1795), 
Mthor  of  *'  The  Heiress  of  Brugen," 
"Highways  and  Byways/'  &c .  died 
4th  Jdly. 

F.  D.  Gerlach'a  (b.  1793)  »*Occa- 
rioii»l  Papers  on  Early  Roman  History," 
ftc^  have  been  pnbliahed  at  Busle. 

F.  G.  Jun|;hubn,  author  of  "  Voyasfes, 
Topographical  and  Scieotifio"  (b.l812), 
died  lat  July. 

Cbr.  L.  Brehm  (b.  1787),  author  of 
•*  Text-book  of  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Birds  of  Europe,"  1S24,  died  24th 
Jnne.  His  collection  of  stnifed  birds 
incladed  upwards  of  6,000  specimen». 

Jean  Christian  Po^^endorf  (h.  1796) 
hae  jnst  finished,  by  the  t9Bxx*i  of  the 
eooehidinf^  part,  the  **  Biographical , 
Bibliographical,  and  Historical  Diciioo- 
nrj  of  the  £xitct  Scieoces." 

Father  Secchi  has  in  the  press  "  The 
Unity  of  Natural  Force." 

Mr.  Blanr^ardJerrold  has  unHertaken 
toaocompUsh  what  the  **comnnhsioners  '* 
of  the  Morning  Ckronieie,  in  1848, 
failed  to  do, — to  j^ire  a  complete  view 
€i  the  poor  of  Knrupe. 

Prof.  Reinhold  Patiit,  of  Tubingen, 
has  issued  a  new  vol  nine  on  **  Knglisb 
Hiatory,**  from  the  Peace  of  1(^15. 

M.  Daniel  Kamee  baa  issued  a  treatise, 
entitled,  **  The  Action  of  Jesus  upon  the 
Worid  in  a  Voltairean  Vnn/' 

The  Clerical  novels  now  seitating 
Franee,  Le  MamdU  and  La  lUUgeum, 
hare  been  ascribed  to  Re'nao,  to  the  Abb^ 
Qnettee,  and  to  Louis  Ulb«oh. 

L  Tod  bunder  has  m  the  press  **  A 
Hiatoiy  of  the  Mathetnatical  Theory  of 
Probabibty,  from  Pascal  to  LapUKe." 


Francis  Barham,  the  A  list,  writes  to 
the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  a  List 
of  Keasona  fi«r  believing;  that  the  aatbor- 
ship  of  "Tne  Whole  Duty  of  Man" 
1657.  a  problem  which  "has  been  aa 
iituch  controvertf^d  in  ttie  relijcious  world 
SH  tlio  authorhhip  of  the  Jitters  of 
Junius  has  been  in  the  political  world,** 
may  be  justly  ascribed  to  Richard 
Alleutree,  or  All«.-t ry,  D.D.  (1619— 
1680),  of  Christ  Church,  prorost  of 
Eton,  Regius  Prr)refisor  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford  from  1663  till  his  death,  Court 
preacher  and  diplomatist,  whose  collected 
works  were  edited  by  the  celebrated 
**Dr.  Feir  in  16S2. 

Isaac  Taylor  hns  iKsned  a  new  edition 
of  "The  Restoration  i.f  Belief/'  with  an 
additional  hection  on  Ernest  Reaan,  the 
proceeds,  as  profit,  of  whose  work  has, 
it  id  asserted,  reached  £10,000. 

Mr.  Washington  Wilkii,  author  of 
"The  Ust  Ualf-Century,"  died  and- 
deoly  on  27th  June. 

John  Hill  Burton  (b.  1809),  bio« 
grapher  of  David  Uume.  is  engaged 
on  a  reinvestigation  of  the  materials 
for  **Tho  Hisory  of  Scotland,"  which 
will  be  given  to  the  preea  idiortly. 

The  completion  of  **  The  Judges  of 
England,"  by  Foss.  in  in  the  pre^s. 

The  Rev.  B.  S.  Hardy  has  printed  at 
Ceylon  a  treatise  on  *'  The  Sacred  Books 
of  the  Buddhists  compared  wiUi  History 
and  Modern  Science."  The  author  is 
the  most  competent  Kuropesn  to  give 
such  a  work  to  the  world.  The  work 
is  to  be  issusd  in  Bvitain  shortly. 

*'  The  Letters  qf  Napoleon  L,"  vol.xv., 
areoirf. 

J6hn  W.  Archer,  author  of  '*  Veattgea 
of  Old  London,"  **  Recreations  of  Mr. 
Zigzag  the  Elder,"  &c..  died  25th  Slay. 

Mr.  Riehard  Spruce  is  about  to  publish 
**  Travels  io  South  America." 
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A  leries  of  pocket  yolomot  of  pootry 
is  to  be  commenced  bj  Messrs.  Moxon 
At  Christmas.  Vol.  I.  will  contain  a 
selection  from  the  works  of  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson, with  a  few  additional  pieces, 
edited  bj  the  Laureate  himself. 

Bfr.Vamberyi  an  Hungarian  traveller, 
fHU  issue,  through  Messrs.  Mnrraj, 
**  Travels  in  Central  Asia,  &c." 

The  Bev.  D.  W.  King  has  in  the  press 
**  The  Gnostics  and  their  Remains." 

A  fund  en  memoriam  of  W.  J.  Fox  is 
begun,  and  it  is  intended  to  collect  and 
issue  his  complete  works. 

Julius  FrauenstUdt  has  just  issued  a 
work  on  Arthur  Schopenhauer. 

Andrew  Gryphius,  the  Silesian  dra- 
matic poet  (1616—1664),  has  had  a 
bicentenary  memorial  erected  for  him  in 
his  native  place,  Gros-GIogau,  July  1 6th. 

Dr.  Beifferschcid  is  ooiiecting  mate- 
rials on  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers  for 
the  Vienna  Academy,  who  are  about  to 
edit  a  complete  eorpiu  of  authors  on 
that  subject. 

"*  Clement,**  of  the  Brkith  CofUro- 
perMitt,  intends  publishing  bj  sub- 
scription, price  Is.  each,  60  pages,  a 
reply  to  Colenso,  entitled,  *'  The  Book 
ind  the  Bishop.** 

The  Society  for  the  Preveatioo  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  offer  a  prize  of  £50 
for  the  best  essay  on  "  Vivisection.'* 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Brewer,  compiler  of 
**  The  Guide  to  Science,"  &o.,  is  about 
to  superintend  the  issue  of  a  series  of 
Catechisms  on  various  topics,  as  first 
books  in  schools,  after  the  fashion  of 
Finnock*s  Catechisms. 

A  memorial  of  Thackeray  is  to  be 
erected  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

A.  Justin  Kemer  (b.  1786},  author 
of  •*  The  Seeress  of  Fre-Vofit,"  has  a 
new  volume  of  poems  in  the  press. 

M.  £,  F.  Jomard  (b.  1777),  the 
French  archasological  geographer,  re- 
cently deceased,  left  a  work,  on  whicli 
he  had  been  engaged  for  36  years,  com- 
pleted. His  family  have  issued  the6e 
^  Monuments  of  Geography,"  being  fac- 
similes of  all  the  ancient  maps  fiom  the 
earliest  times  to  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 


'^  Francesco     Tomabecc    hat    iasoed 
"  The  Fossil  Flora  of  Etna." 

Lord  Houghton  has  initiated  a  move- 
ment for  the  erection  of  a  moBmnent 
over  the  remains  of  the  lata  David  Gray 
—the  Kirke  White  of  Scotland— author 
of  '*  The  Luggie,  and  other  Poems," 
in  the  Auld  Aisle  burying-grouBd, 
near  Kirkintilloch,  where  he  lies. 

'*  An  Account  of  the  Lives  and  Wai* 
ings  of  the  Bonaparte  family,"  by 
Prince  Napoleon,  is  in  preparation. 

A  poem,  as  yet  unpublished,  bj 
Sebastian  Brandt  (1458—1520),  au- 
thor of  '*  The  Ship  of  Fools,"  a  sating 
translated,  with  original  additJenst 
into  English  by  Alexander  Bafday, 
1509,  has  been  discoversd  in  the 
library  of  the  Universi^  of  Basic. 

Emmanuel  Petavel,  pastor  of  the 
Swiss  Church  in  London,  has  is  the 
press  a  work  entitled, "  The  BiMe  is 
France:  a  History  of  French  Txaoil^ 
tlons  of  the  Saored  Writings.** 

Chateaubriand's  transUtian  of  "PkH 
radise  Lost,**  with  a  biofn^hy  of  IQ- 
ton  by  Lamartine,  has  been  issasd  is 
Paris,  illustrated. 

H.  J.  Baymond  has  issued  an  slsc- 
tioneering  pamphlet  of  500  pages,  sb* 
titled, "  The  Hutoiy  of  the  AdmiBiBt»> 
tion  of  President  Lincoln.*' 

A  Life  of  Meyerbeer,  by  U.  Geoifs 
Kastner,  is  in  preparation.  Tha  a«tW 
was  selected  by  the  coopossr. 

M.  Gnizot  haa  nearly  ready  *  Medi- 
tations on  the  Essence  of  Christianicy** 

Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Spedea**  h« 
been  translated  into  French. 

Laurence  Sterne's  ^'Diaiy*  some 
lettera,  and  other  papers,  now  ia  the 
possession  of  "a  Gentleman  of  Balk* 
(F.  Barham?),  in  MS.,  an  likalj  as« 
to  be  published. 

B.  Glaser  has  L.sued,  in  Latin,  at 
Berlin,  a  treatise  on  *'  Ancieat  Masai 
Affairs." 

Benan  is  said  to  have  rsadj  a  ^  Ufr 
of  the  Virgin  Mary." 

A  literary  society  of  G( 
dent  in  London,  cidled  "Tha 
Society  of  London  fiw 
Literature."  ha»  bees  Ibimed. 


S9^0bjem  "^asxtimB. 


JOHN    STUAET   MILL. 

Thb  fame  of  the  examination  undergone  in  1810  by  Sir  William 
Stirling  Hamilton,  of  Bidiol  College,  Oxford;  the  elevation  of 
Edward  Copleston  to  the  headship  of  Oriel  College,  in  1814,  and 
his  possession  of  the  office  while  there  were  in  residence  there  saoh 
men  as  Newman,  Eeble,  Baden  Powell,  Wilberforce,  Blanco  White, 
Whately,  &c. ;  and  the  projection,  in  1816,  hr  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, of  the  "Encjclopaedia  Metropolitana,"  iounded  on  "Principles 
of  Method,"  which  involved  the  recogmtion  of  logic  as  the  form- 
ative and  regulating  science  of  thought,  and  which  also  led  to  the 
composition  of  Whatelv's  "  Elements  of  Logic,"  are  well-marked 
steps  in  the  revival  in  Britain  of  an  interest  in,  and  an  acknowledg- 
meni  of,  logic  as  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought  and  of  the  art 
of  reasoning.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
highest  reach  yet  attained  in  this  couQtry  in  the  attempt  to  har- 
monize logic  and  science  has  been  the  result  of  the  thoughts  and 
labours  of  one  to  whom  no  collegiate  hall  was  accessible,  and  to 
whom  a  universitjr  course  was  denied.  It  is,  we  think,  certain  that 
if  there  is  one  logician  whom  Englishmen  in  seneral  would  name 
as  their  representative  man,  it  would  be  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  reputation,  though  its  first  overt  mani- 
festation took  nlace  in  England,  is  chiefly  Northern.  Eichard 
Whately,  thougn  his  work  is  stadied  zealously,  is  regarded  as 
somewhat  too  scholastic.  The  Archbishop  of  xork  is  scarcely 
thoroughgoing  enough  to  suit  the  tastes  of  innovators,  and  is  too 
far  advanced  for  the  lovers  of  the  treatises  of  the  old  school.  De 
Morgan  is  esteemed  crotchety,  and  perhaps  formulizes  too  much. 
Boole  demands  high  mathematic  culture  to  follow  and  to  profit 
from,  and  Spalding  is,  we  doubt,  too  little  known  in  the  circles  of 
general  readers.  Henry  Wall,  reader  of  logic  in  Oxford,  has  given 
nothing  of  moment  to  the  public,  and  Cambridge  is  without  an 
authorized  professional  instructor  in  that  branch  of  study.  Hoppus, 
of  University  CoUeee,  has  issued  little  indeed  that  we  know  of, 
except  a  "  Familiar  Account  of  Bacon's  Novum  Organon"  prepared 
for  the  Socie^  for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  M'Cosb,  of 
Belfast,  has  done  more  in  the  metaphysics  of  theology  than  in  the 
exposition  of  the  method  of  right  reasoning ;  and  Alexander  C. 
Fraaer,  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  as  yet  able  only  to  promise  a  manual 
of  the  science  he  teaches  from  the  chair  of  Hamilton.  At  Glasgow 
the  class  of  logic  is  admirably  drilled,  but  the  faatidious  successor  of 
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Smith  and  Jardine  baa  carefully  ayoided  the  publication  of  his  ay  stem 
of  pbilosophy.  Mansell  is  looked  upon  as  likely  to  add  to  the  honours 
of  his  university  hj  an  original  logic.  Morell  has  contented  himself 
with  tbe  composition  of  a  mere  compound.  T.  S.  Baynea  has 
supplied  an  admirable  translation  of  "  The  Port  Boyal  Logic,"  and 
a  good  **  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms  *' — expository  of  the  ajatem  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton ;  but  we  ought  to  have  had  something  more 
valuable  from  his  pen.  From  Alexander  Bain  of  Aberdeen,  and 
from  John  Yeitch  of  St.  Andrew's,  much  may  be  hoped ;  but  the 
author  of  "  A  System  of  Logic,**  rationatife  and  inductiTe,  is  as 
yet  the  representative  logician  of  modern  England.* 

John  Stuart  Mill  was  born  at  Pentonyille,  London*  20th  May, 
1806.    He  was  the  son  of  James  Mill,  historian,  psychologist, 
and  political  economist,  and  the  eldest  of  nine  children.     Though 
his  tather  was  an  intimate  aud  disciple  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  the 
legist,  he  named  his  son  after  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Fettercaim,  in 
Forfarshire,  as  tutor  (o  whose  family,  after  a  distinguished  iiniyeraity 
career  at  Edinburgh,  he  had  come  to  London  in  1800.     Here, 
having  abandoned  the  design  of  becoming  a  clergyman  in  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotlandi  for  which  ue  had  been  educated, 
James  Mill  adopted  literature  as  a  profession.    While  patiently 
enduring  the  precariousness  of  literary  life,  in  his  thirty-aeoond 
year  James  Mill  gave  "  hostages  to  fortune  '*  by  marrying,  and  a 
young  family  gradually  rose  around  him.    His  labours  for  bread  in 
the  lAteranf  Javrnal  (of  which  he  was  editor),  the  Monthly  R^new, 
the  Philanthropist  (tne  organ  of  the  Quakers),  ^c,  soon  brought 
him  into  notice.    Shortly  arter  the  establishment  of  the  JSdiniurah 
Beview  (1802)  by  his  feilow-students  under  Dalael,  Flayfair,  Booi- 
son,  and  Stewart,  he  was  invited  to  oo-operate  with  them ;  and  on 
the  projection  of  the  Eclectic  (1806)  he  was  placed  upon  the  staiTof 
contributors.    His  talents  soon  pointed  him  out  to  Bentham  as  one 
well  able  to  popularize  his  views ;  and  after  seeking  his  acquaint- 
ance, "  the  Hermit  of  Queen's  Square"  as  the  apostle  of  utilita- 
rianism was  then  called,  having  decided  on  removing  to  Ford 
Abbey,  invited  Mill  to  become  tenant  of  hia  house— the  hoose 
which  John  Milton  occupied  while   "secretary  for  the  foreign 
tongues"  under  the  Commonwealth,  described  then  aa  "apret^ 
garden  house  in  pett^  France  in  Westminster,  opening  into  St 
James's  Park."    Of  this  house  the  rent  was  £60  per  annum,  and  here 
the  historian  of  British  India  began  that  clear,  exact,  laboriousi  and 
impartial  work  on  which  so  much  of  his  fame  rests.      In  th» 
intervals  of  his  ten  years'  historic  toD,  and  the  more  eyanesceat 
labours  by  which  the  family  supplies  were  meanwhile  gained,  the 


•  It  Is,  ptrhaps,  Mi  unworthy  o£  a  aots^  that  the  bsfct  *' Hialory  ef  Onmi  "  » 
4ao  also  t«  a  a<Ni«eoU«giato  stndfot,  tha  friMd  and  all/  of  J.  8.  If iU— UmiX* 
Qrota,  for  whota  work  on  **  The  SpoeoUtive  Philosophy  of  Oiwao  dariaf  tlM 
Fourth  Cootary  fi.C.*  thiaken  have  wailed  loo^  and  patientlji  bat  with  high 
hopM.    Who  ia  Aitm  to  deal  with  thi  thoof hU  of  Socrates,  Plalo^  and  AxliMkJ 
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ffttfaer  diligenUy  set  apart  fixed  hours  for  teachiiif^  his  children  npoa 
the  principles  afterwards  set  forth  in  his  contribution  to  the  "  Ency- 
clopsDdia  Britannica  "  on  Education,  which  is  therein  defined  to  be 
"  the  best  employment  of  all  the  means  which  can  be  made  use  of 
by  man  for  rendering  the  human  mind  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree  the  cause  of  human  happiness."  Under  family,  political, 
literary,  and  patriotic  aisociatious,  such  as  those  implied  in  the  facts 
above  stated,  and  under  training  of  the  wide  and  practical  course 
indicated  abore,  the  boyhood  of  John  Stuart  Mill  was  passed.  As 
a  boy,  he  was  a  favourite  and  privileged  guest  at  Ford  Aubey,  where 
the  reformer  of  jurisprudence  condescended  to  walk  and  talk  with 
the  bright,  smart  scion  of  his  chief  disciple ;  besides,  he  had  tiie 
adyaati^  of  being  treated  with  loving  familiarity  by  Bowring, 
Brought,  Grote,  Godwin,  Homer,  Southwood  Smitn,  Bomilly, 
Colonel  Thompson,  &g.,  whose  names  were  influences.  Blis 
father,  as  a  reputable  scholar,  habituated  to  the  duties  of  a 
tutor,  laid  the  toundation  of  a  classical  education  thoroughly  and 
well  at  an  early  age,  and  embued  him  with  lofty  sentiments  of 
morality  and  politics.  Carefully  brought  up  in  all  that  regards  the 
well-being  of  the  physical  frame,  led  as  much  as  possible  to  inquire 
into  nature  and  its  operations,  and  skilled  most  soundly  in  all 
m0ral  points,  he  became,  even  while  young,  helpful,  sedate,  trust- 
worthy, and  intelligent,  though  never  making  any  effort  towards  a 
reputation  as  a  prodigy. 

About  the  period  of  the  opening  up  of  the  Continent  after  the 
dosing  struggle  of  Waterloo,  James  Mill,  feeling  the  pressure  of 
family  requirements,  and  anxious  to  finish  his  history  at  a  favour- 
able juncture,  purposed  emigrating  to  Caen,  but  from  this  he  was 
dinuaded,  chieny  bv  Bentham,  who  supplied  him  temporarily  with 
the  means  of  concluding  his  task,  ana  keeping  "tne  household 
gods  "  intaot.  This,  however,  did  not  deprive  John  Stuart  Mill 
of  the  benefit  of  a  residence  in  the  poktest  nation  in  Europe. 
"  The  History  of  British  India  "  having  been  published  in  1817-18, 
the  author  was,  in  1819,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Canning,  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  office 
of  Assistant-Examiner  of  Indian  Correspondence  in  the  Eevenue 
Department ;  and  the  narrowness  of  household  straits  being  thus 
escaped,  with  a  generous  desire  that  his  son  should  enjoy  every 
educational  advantage  in  his  power,  John  Stuart  Mill  was  sent  to 
Paris.  There,  put  under  the  charge  of  his  father's  friend,  Jean- 
Bapt'ste  Say  (1767— 1832),  the  most  attractive  and  intelligent  of  the 
Fx«neh  expositors  of  political  economy,  who  was  then  not  only  a 
partner  in  a  manufactory,  and  a  collector  of  revenue,  but  also  a 
professor  in  the  Comervatoire  des  Arts  et  Mitiers  in  Paris,  Mill, 
Deeides  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  conducting  of  an  extensive  busi- 
neae,  and  the  collection  of  taxes,  attended  the  public  lectures  in 
the  CoU^e  de  Prance,  and  was  brought  at  this  time  into  contact, 
throui^h  ma  father's  fame  and  his  own  intellectuality,  with  many  of 
the  brightest  minds  among  the  rising  men  on  the  Continent.  On  the 
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inTitation  of  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  the  youngeei  brother  of  the 

I'uriBconsult,  afterwards  inspector-general  of  naval  works  in  Britain, 
le  spent  some  time  in  the  south  of  France.  At  this  time  he 
accfuired  a  perfect  famOiarity  with  the  language,  literature,  and 
social  state  of  that  country.  I)uring  bis  absence  from  home,  however, 
the  watchfulness  of  his  father  over  his  intellectual  eultore  did  not 
slacken.  It  was  for  the  use  of  his  eldest  son  that  James  MUl 
prepared  the  first  draft  of  that  work  which  in  1821  was  issued  with 
the  title  of  "  Elements  of  Political  Economy,"  as  a  '<  School-book  " 
of  the  science. 

At  the  ase  of  seventeen,  in  1823,  John  Staart  Mill  entered  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  as  a  clerk  in  the  offioe  of  the 
Examiner,  Mr.  William  M'Culloch,  whose  assistant,  and  afterwards 
successor,  his  father  was.  In  this  same  year  the  heat  of  the  Beform 
agitation  became  intense,  and  as  a  result  of  this  movement  the 
establishment' of  the  Wettminsier  Seview  was  determined  on  as  the 
organ  of  those  snecifio  opinions  which  are  now  known  aa  Bent- 
hamism. The  cnief  founders  and  earliest  contributors  to  that 
journal  were,  we  believe,  Jeremy  Bentham,  Colonel  (afterwards 
jJieutenant-General  Thomas)  Perronet  Thompson,  Messrs.  James 
Mill,  John  Arthur  Boebuck,  Francis  Place,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
and  Dr.  (now  Sir)  John  Knight  Bowring,  first  editor,  in  which  olBoe 
Cdlonel  Thompson  succeeded  him.  Its  success  was  at  firat  slow, 
and  a  spasm  of  suspended  animation  occurred  to  it  at  the  eighteenth 
number,  between  which  and  the  issue  of  the  nineteeniii  an  interval 
of  nine  months  elapsed.  It  rallied  again  shortly  before  the  passing 
of  the  Beform  Bill,  and  became  powerful  as  an  organ  and  soccessfiu 
as  a  journal. 

Before  this  time  John  Stuart  Mill  had  become  an  author  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Monthly  Beposiiaty,  a  magazine  originaUy  p^rojected 
in  the  interest  of  Unitarianism,  and  then  edited  b^  the  late  TVjlliam 
Johnson  Fox ;  to  the  Eclectic,  and  to  the  Weitmmater  RevUm,  Li 
1827  he  edited  the  Bationale  of  Judicial  J?t;Miefie0,  speoially  applied 
to  English  practice,  from  the  manuscripts  of  Jeremy  &ntLuDi, 
Esq.,  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  Sive  vols.  This  was  a  laborions 
work  to  be  undertaken  and  completed  by  a  younff  man  who  had 
barely  attained  his  majority ;  but  it  indicates  ctearly  the  beat 
which  his  genius  had  taken,  and  that  the  interest  of  his  inteUeet 
was  excited  towards  the  effectual  praotioaliaation  of  logic — the 
science  of  evidence. 

It  was  a  stirring  in  thinking  circles.  Oxford  had  been  set  upon 
the  move,  by  Coplestone,  Whately,  and  Newman.  Sir  6.  C.  Lewii 
and  George  Bentham,  nephew  of  the  author  of  *'  The  Book  of  Fal- 
lacies" (Works,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  367—487),  an  "  Essay  on  Logic"  (Work*. 
vol.viii.,pp.  213 — 293),  &c.,  had  been  excited  to  oontroverty.  A 
revival  of  logic  had  taken  place,  not  merely  in  oolleffiate  haUa,  hot 
everywhere.  Education,  politics,  law,  theology,  ]»iloaophy,  aad 
trade,  were  all  feeling  the  shook  of  the  movement  of  mind  conse- 
quent on  the  wrench  which  society  had  got  under  the  fVrach  Bevo- 
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lation.  Bentham,  keenly  sensitiye  of  the  moment  for  actiyity,  had 
given  his  manuscripts  on  logic  to  his  nephew  for  revisal  and  com* 
pletion,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mill  the  younKcr,  for  publica- 
tion, this  general  view  of  the  theory  of  evidence,  as  being  hpropos  to 
the  time.  In  this  season  of  high-wrought  intellectual  actiyity, 
J.  S.  Mill  was  prepared  to  take  up  a  position  as  a  thinker  capable 
in  some  measure  of  co-operating  in  the  effecting  of  the  purpose  of 
the  age. 

The  yagne,  wayering,  and  indecisiye  mental  habits  of  men,  their 
pronenesB  to  follow  fashion,  act  on  sentiment,  resist  from  prejudice, 
and  misdecide  in  passion,  had  occasioned  great  eyils  in  society. 
Now,  howeyer,  there  seemed  an  opportunity  of  getting  the  operations 
of  mtud  to  assume  a  ratiocinatiye  character,  and  to  incline,  if  not  to 
determine  thought,  to  make  endeayours  after  a  clear,  definite,  and 
systematic  procure.    If  such  a  disposition  of  mind  could  be 
effectually  inculcated,  and  if  it  could  be  brought  into  habitual  and 
practical  exercise,  it  would  give  good  hope  of  working,  in  no  long 
time,  a  complete  and  beneficial  change  in  the  whole  activities  of 
civilized  life  and  their  results.    There  seemed  likely  to  proceed 
irom  this  habit  of  tUnking  and  reasoning,  according  to  the  fixed 
laws  of  thought,  a  multitude  of  blessings.    There  was  encourage- 
ment, therefore,  for  labourers  in  the  rough  and  dreary  ways  of 
spectdative  science  to  work  and  hope.    All  the  interests  of  life  are 
staked  on  logic.    If  men  use  it  wrongly,  they  employ  it  to  their 
hurt ;  if  they  fail  to  exert  the  capacities  it  invigorates,  they  mis- 
takenly cast  aside  the  agencies  on  which  their  own  happiness 
depenos.    All  the  great  interests  of  man  are  knit  in  with  truth. 
Thought  and  reasoning  are  set  in  activity,  for  the  attainment  of 
truth.    To  diminish  the  amount  of  error  m  the  world,  to  increase 
the  sum  of  right  and  righteousness  therein,  men  must  exert  and 
exercise  a  faiuiful,  loving  search  for  truth,  and  a  dutiful  adherence 
to  it.    To  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false,  to  vindicate  the 
one  and  to  detect  the  other,  we  must  learn  to  reason  well.    Logic  is 
co-extensive  with  proof,  and  as  wide  as  inquiry.    It  is  the  legislation 
of  thought.    No  Iruth  can  be  established  by  evidence  without  being 
amenaUe  in  its  forms  and  methods  to  the  decrees  of  this  science  of 
authentication.    "  The  rationale  of  judicial  evidence"  covers  a  vast 
extent  of  the  field  open  to  the  practical  employment  of  logic,  and  if 
cautiously  and  scientifically  organized  would  conduce  to  a  great 
extension  of  human  comfort,  by  making  law  harmonize  with  reason, 
by  aboliahing,  in  a  great  measure,  the  vexations,  anxieties,  and 
delays  of  suits,  and  by  disallowing  those  ingenious  perversions  of 
language  and  proof  for  the  use  of  which  the  artificialities  of  legal 
eourts  ^ve  so  much  opportunity,  if  they  do  not  supply  actual 
temptation  to  their  employment.     The  editing  of  a  criticism  of 
judicial  logic— for  sudi  the  treatise  in  reality  is — ^was  a  fitting  exer- 
<rise  for  a  young  man  shaping  his  way  to  usefulness  in  his  relations 
with  his  fellow-men. 
We  hare  no  means  of  discovering  with  precision  the  early  eon- 
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tribntions  to  litoratiiTe  of  J.  S.  Mill,  and  it  would  be  unfair,  on  tbe 
mere  attribution  of  a  guess,  to  note  any  papers,  in  the  Tarioos 
yehioles  through  which  he  communicated  with  the  public,  as  faia. 
He  has  collected  together  a  number  of  these  contributions  to 
periodical  literature,  but  they  form  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
writings  in  different  serials  which  we  learn  from  other  sources  may 
be  attributed  to  him.  None  of  these  authorized  publications  carries 
us  back  to  a  date  beyond  1833,  when  the  author  was  twenty^aeren 
years  of  age.  We  believe,  howerer,  on  good  grounds,  we  think,  that 
he  was  the  writer  of  a  series  of  "  Noi  es  on  some  of  the  more  Popular 
Dialogues  of  Plato/' — including  the  Protagoras,  the  Pbsedms,  and 
the  Ueorgias ;  and  another  series,  entitled,  "  Dialogues  between 
Sophocles  and  Plato ;"  both  of  which  are  regarded  as  the  most 
masterly  exercitations  in  Platonic  exposition  which  have  been  issued 
by  an  EDglishman.  Plato  was  his  father's  f»Tourite  Crreek  author, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  gave  his  best  powers  to  these 
papers,  because  of  the  reflex  delight  he  would  feel  in  (gratifying  the 
taste  of  his  father  and  teacher.  These  appeared  in  the  Moutkl^ 
Repository,  as  did  also  several  articles  of  a  similar  nature  indicative 
of  high  scholarship  as  well  as  of  originality  of  mind.  Oar  purpore 
in  the  composition  of  this  series  of  sketches  of  *'  Modem  Logicians," 
leads  us  most  naturally  to  mention  a  very  interesting  and  lucid 
paper  upon  Whately's  **  Elements  of  Logic,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Westminster  Review ^  Jan.,  1828.  This  criticism,  as  the  eariiest 
direct  exposition  of  the  author's  opinions  on  the  science  of  "the 
investigation  of  truth  as  truth,"  and  on  "  the  prosecution  of  thoi^ht 
for  the  sake  of  thought."  possesses  a  deep  interest  for  the  student 
of  logic.  As  it  is,  besides,  the  most  extensive  piece  of  writing  we 
have  of  J.  S.  Mill's  on  "  Formal  Logic,"  itis  teachings  and  utili^,  it 
merits  careful  consideration.  We  shall  devote  a  page  to  an  abstract 
of  its  contents,  in  the  assured  belief  that  its  worth  will  justify  oar 
doing  so.  The  logic  which  Dr.  Finlayson  had  taught  hia  father  was 
such  as  to  create  a  reaction  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who,  like  him. 
was  able  to  refer  to  the  Greek  authorities,  the  original  aoiaioes  of 
the  science. 

Following  the  course  inaugurated  b^  Dr.  Beid,  Finlayson 
taught  "the  best  method  of  investigatmg  and  commQuicating 
truth,"  in  the  process  of  doing  which  he  gave  "  an  analysia  of  the 
different  faculties  employed,"  a  description  of  the  ohieets  towttds 
which  these  intellectual  powers  sire  directed,  and  a  seriaa  of 
in  structions  for  the  proper  application  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  fie 
then  explained  the  nature  of  truth  and  of  authentication,  the  means 
of  obtaining  evidence,  and  the  errors  men  were  Kable  to  fall  into 
while  acquiring  it.  To  this  succeeded  a  few  lectures  on  tlie  proner 
method  of  communicating  truth  from  ourselves  to  others.  In  tnis 
course  Dr.  Finlayson  derided  the  systems  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
the  schoolmen,  and  all  artificial  means  of  making  men  thinkers  by 
rule  and  square — enlarging  greatly  on  the  utili^  of  the  induction 
taught  by^con,  and  the  philosophy  of  comm<m  aenae  introdueed 
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by  Dr.  ThomaB  Eeid.  But  James  Mill  bad  read  Plato  with  tb« 
keen  ayidity  of  lore  and  fellowship  of  mind,  had  compared  the 
Bjllogifitic  of  Aristotle  with  the  statements  of  Beid,  haa  perused 
some  of  the  treatises  of  the  scholastics,  and  had  been  convinced  of 
the  incorrectness  of  theyiews  of  the  contemptuous  assailants  of  the 
old  dialectics .  He  had  not  withheld  from  the  knowledge  of  his  Fon 
the  training  in  acenracj  and  explicitness  of  thought  acquirable  by 
the  study  of  aoholastic  treatises.  Amongst  others,  he  attributed 
great  wcnrth  to  the  Manduetio  ad  Logieam  of  Philip  du  Trieu,  a 
Jeffuit,  who  had  composed  his  work  for  the  use  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  College  at  Douay.  This  book  had  been  printed  at  Oxford 
in  16($2,  but  had  become  scarce.  It  was,  however,  by  his  advice 
reprinted  at  Oxford,  in  1826,  by  subscriptions  among  several  stu- 
dents of  logic,  of  whom  John  S.  Mill  was  one.  To  the  study  of  Du 
Trieu  the  younger  Mill  had  added  an  acquaintance  with  the  logical 
works  of  Aldrich,  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Burgersdicius,  Craokenthorpe, 
Plato,  Beid,  Watts,  &c.,  and  was  consequently  fully  furnished  forth 
with  the  means  of  criticizing  that  work  to  which  the  logical  activity 
of  Oxford  for  half  a  century  is  due.  Indeed,  he  possessed  a  far 
wider  culture  in  philosophical  dialectics  than  Whately  then  did  (or 
thati  Whately  ever  attained),  and  was  justified,  despite  the  disparity 
of  years  between  the  critic  and  the  criticized — the  former  being  little 
more  than  twenty-one,  the  latter  being  nearly  forty-one  years  of 
age,— in  saying,  "  If  we  presume  to  gudj^ethe  author's  ideas,  we  are 
willing  to  take  him  for  tne  judge  of  ours."  The  article  opens  with 
a  candid  acceptance  of  Dr.  Whstely's  book  as  *'  a  work  containing 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  syllogistic  logic,  and  vin- 
dieating  it  against  the  contemptuous  sarcasms  of  some  modem 
metaphysicians,  And  an  assertion  that  the  authority  of  the  Scotch 
philosophers  (as  Dr.  Kcid  and  his  followers  are  termed),  whose 
writings  hare  been  for  the  last  fifty  years  the  great  stronghold  of  the 
enemies  of  logic,  has  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline."  He  expressly 
eharacierizcs  nis  own  remarks  as  those  of  one  who  has  "  gone  tnrough 
all  the  processes  of  thought  necessary  for  completely  mastering 
and  perfectly  appreciating  the  whole  of  what  he  has  done."  He 
then  proceeds  (quoting  largely  from  Whately)  to  remark  "  on  the 
importance  of  logic,  and  the  causes  which  may  account  for  the  little 
cultivation  of  that  brsnch  of  knowledf^e  in  modern  times,'*  on 
which  subjects  we  select  one  or  two  of  his  most  important  observa- 
tions. 

.  "  Mmi  oonmAiilj  form  th0(r  opinion  of  tbe  nf.ilitjr  of  any  branch  of  kaowledgs 
'  ehieflj  from  tb«  need  which  they  find  of  it,  as  measured  by  the  disedvantaget 
vbith  they  fee)  themseWei  to  l«bo!ir  under  from  iffnonmce  of  it.  Bet  it  ie  a 
pecoliarity  of  logic  that  it  ia  impossible  any  man  sbon^d  ever  diaoover  its  utility  ia 
tbia  way,  since  the  benefit  which  it  affords  consists  in  being  freed  from  a  defect 
which  no  man  who  possesses  it  ever  knows  that  he  po^seeses.'  '  Men  may  easily 
persnade  themselves  that  thpy  are  able  to'reason,  although  they  are  not;  becanse 
the  faculty  whieh  they  want  \n  that  by  which  alone  they  eoold  detect  the  want  of 
it.  The  proof  iipot*eriori  nf  a  man's  iaablHty  to  reason  wonld  be,  that  he  Is  deceived 
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bj  mooDcIatiYe  trgamenU;  and  this  maj  be  arideooe  to  oAm's  that  h»  stands  in 
need  of  logic,  bat  it  can  be  no  evidence  to  him,  Henoe  it  is  that  thej  who  are 
ignorant  of  logic  never  can  be  made,  by  anj  efforts,  to  comprehend  its  ntilitj. 
Thej  either  reason  correctly  without  it,  or  they  do  not:  if  they  do,  they  are  is  no 
need  of  it;  and  as  for  those  who  reason  incorrectly  for  want  of  it,  ihejf  nerer  find 
out  their  deficiency  until  it  is  removed.'  *  If  these  persons  were  to  observe  carefolly 
and  state  candidly  what  passes  in  their  minds  when  they  bring  in  their  verdict  if 
inutility  sgainst  the  syllogistic  system,  their  account  of  their  open  train  of  ideas 
would  probably  amount  to  this, — that  it  is  impossible  a  knowledge  of  logic  can  be 
of  any  use,  seeing  that  they  themselves  do  so  well  without  it;  nor  could  thoy  ever 
perceive  that  the  men  who  had  studied  logic  reasoned  better  than  their  neighbours: 
—forgetting  that  in  the  very  supposition  of  the  utility  of  logic  it  is  imfiied  that 
they  themselves,  who  have  not  studied  it,  are  not  in  all  oases  oompeUnt  Jui^et  of 
good  reasoning;  forgetting,  too,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  evidence  on  which 
they  pronounce  either  a  logician  or  another  man  guilty  of  bad  reasoning  is  the 
nonconformity  of  his  conclusions  with  theirs;  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  just  u 
likely  to  be  the  effect  of  bad  reasoning  on  their  side  as  his.'" 

'*  Has  any  one  formed  the  opinion  that  an  analysis  of  arguments  is  requisite 
to  form  an  opinion  of  its  validity;  but  that  for  the  performance  of  this  anslysis 
common  sense,  as  they  term  it,  is  sufficient?  Let  us  ask  them  in  what  manner 
common  sense  proceeds  with  its  analysis?  They  will  probably  answer  *  that  it  pro- 
ceeds by  first  separating  the  propoeUiom  which  oontribute  to  the  ettabUAwteni  of 
the  conclution  (in  common  language,  those  which  are  essential  to  tho  argumnt) 
from  all  irrelevant  propositions  with  which  they  may  happen  to  be  mixed  op;  next, 
by  stating  m  words  trnd  ezpUcitfy  all  propositions  also  essential  to  the  argument 
which  mag  have  been  assumed  tadUg,  instead  of  being  declared  verbally;  thirdly 
(having  thus  effected  the  separation  and  enumeration  of  the  premises  of  the  argu- 
ment), by  arranging  all  these  propositions  in  that  order  wluch  (so  strongly  does 
ordinary  language  corroborate  our  view  of  the  case)  is  termed  their  logical  order; 
that  is  to  say,  by  bringing  every  conclusion,  and  the  premises  from  which  it  is 
deduced,  close  together,  and  taking  care  that  the  steps  by  which  the  truth  of  a  pro- 
position is  established  shall  precede  all  those  in  which  that  proposition  ia  made  nee 
of,  as  a  premise,  for  the  establishment  of  other  propositions:  when  all  this  is  dene, 
then  they  will  tell  you  a  child  could  judge  of  the  correctness  or  fallacy  of  the  argn- 
ment.  Possibly  so;  but  what  is  aU  tUs  ?  It  is  nrither  more  nor  leas  than  to 
perform  the  logical  analgsis  qfthe  argument.  So  that  the  all-suffideocy  of  com- 
mon sense  amoants  only  to  this,  that  if  the  man  of  common  sense  wtaies  m§e  of  As 
same  m/sans  which  logic  supplies  he  may  attain  the  same  end.  This  ia  tme,  oer- 
tamly ;  but  wUl  he  do  so?  and  if  he  should  attempt  it,  which  of  the  two  ia  most 
likelg  to  perform  the  analysis  correctly — the  man  who  does  it  by  rule  or  the  man 
who  does  it  by  guess;  the  man  who  knows  the  principle  of  the  operntioQ  which  he 
is  performing,  or  the  man  who  trusts  to  extemporaneous  sagacity  alone?'  * 

The  foregoing  passages  are  not  only  forcibly  argumentatiTe,  but 
they  form  an  express  proof  how  prone  men  are,  even  while  sheltering 
themselves  under  the  renowned  Baconian  phUosophy,  to  foreet  that 
.great  thinker's  affirmation,  that  "  the  root  of  dl  tne  mischief  in  the 
■sciences  is  this,  that  falsely  magnifying  and  admiring  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  we  seek  not  its  red  helps."  This  mention  of  Bacon 
induces  us  to  note  and  quote  an  able  passage  on  the  relations  of 
scholasticism  and  Baconianism. 

The  seholastio  metaphysicians  **  saw  clearly  that  the  process  of  phtleaophisiag 
•consisted  of  two  parts;  the  ascertainment  of  prsmisss,  and  the  dedootioD  of  con- 
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closioni.  Th«j  knew  tliAt  the  rales  of  the  MjlUtgitm  eoooerned  onlj  the  second 
part  of  the  business  (which  alone  is  properly  called  reoiotdng),  and  coald  only 
prevent  ihem  from  drawing  anj  conclusions  which  their  premises  did  not  warrant, 
bnt  conld  not  furnish  any  test  of  the  troth  of  those  original  premises  which  are 
not  deductions  from  any  prior  truths.  The  eyidence  of  these,  which  they  termed 
apx"!',  principia,  was  derived  from  experience,  and  the  process  of  the  mind  in 
attairiing  to  them  was  termed  induction.  .  .  Aristotle  himself  considered 
experience,  in  other  words,  Htdvation,  to  be  the  ultimate  foundation  of  all  know- 
ledge; the  first  principles  of  every  science  being  ascertained  by  induction,  and  all 
other  truths  being  deduced  from  them."  The  schoolmen  "  knew  that  all  knowledge 
roust  be  ulUmately  derived  from  the  observation  of  nature;  but  they  were  bad 
observers,  and  had  even  (ss  was  remarked  by  Lord  Bacon)  fundamentally  wrong 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  proper  mode  of  directing  their  observations.  They  con- 
sequently generalised  on  insufficient  evidence,  and  arrived,  by  an  incorrect  induction 
indeed,  but  yet  by  induction,  at  general  principles  which  were  not  trae,  but  which, 
if  they  hod  been  true,  vxmld  have  warranted  all  the  conclusions  which  they  deduced 
from  them.  The  merit,  therefore,  of  Bacon  did  not  consist  in  teaching  mankind 
to  employ  induction  instead  of  syllogism,  bnt  in  pointing  ont  (o  them  the  insoffi- 
cienoy  of  the  mode  of  induction  which  they  had  hitherto  relied  on,  and  communi- 
eating  some  useful  hints  for  the  formation  of  a  better."  .  .  **  The  schoolmen 
erred,  not  because  they  overlooked  the  necessary  limits  of  that  portion  of  the  process 
of  investigating  truth  to  which  the  syllogism  is  subservient,  but  because  they  did 
not  perform  the  other  and  equally  necessary  part  of  that  process  with  the  seme 
unrivalled  skill  with  which,  by  the  aid  of  k>gic,'they  performed  that  part  of  it  with 
whieh  alone  logic  is  conversant" 

From  these  remarks  on  the  general  ouestion  of  logic,  its  utility, 
and  its  nature,  we  turn  to  a  portion  or  the  science  which,  in  this 
paper,  the  author  has  elaborated  in  a  more  teachable  form  than  he 
has  done  in  his  systematic  work— the  doctrine  of  the  predica- 
ble9.  Of  these  we  can  only  present  a  brief  abstract.  "  Classifica- 
tion is  arbitrary."  *'  All  nomenclature  is  connected  with  some  classi- 
fication; and  in  all  classification  there  are  two  ideas  iuYolyed — that 
of  ihe  properties  or  attributes  which  form  the  basis  of  the  classifica- 
tion, and  that  of  the  things  which  compose  the  classes  themselves." 
The  Aristotelian  logicians  "  called  the  former  the  significatum 
fnateriale  of  the  term,  the  latter  its  significatum  formale;  and  they 
sometimes  said  that  it  denoted  the  one,  and  connoted  the  other." 
How  many  kinds  of  general  names,  all  of  them  differing  in  their 
mode  of  signification,  may  be  predicated  of  (t.  e,,  affirmed),  and 
may  therefore  be  said  to  be  the  names  of  one  and  the  same  set  of 
indmdual  obj^ts  P  "  Logicians  have  determined  that  ^170  difierent 
kinds  of  general  names  may  be  so  predicated,  and  have  called  them 
genus,  species,  differentia,  proprium,  and  accidens.  These  are 
called  predicables."  "  The  aistmction  between  genus  and  species 
is  nothing  more  than  the  difierence  between  a  Etrger  class  and  a 
smaller."  "Any  class,  considered  as  comprehended  in  a  larger 
class,  is  a  species ;  and  liie  larger  class,  considered  as  comprehending 
the  smaller,  is  a  genus."  "  In  the  case  of  genus  and  species,  the 
idea  of  the  class  (thing)  itself  is  the  leading  idea ;  in  the  other  three 
predicabki  it  is  the  idea  of  the  attribute."    '*  Attributes  may  be 
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either — 1,  Euential,  and  then  the  term  connotbg  it  is  a  differeD- 
tia ;  2,  Accidental,  but  necessary,  and  then  the  term  connoting  it  is 
a  proprinm ;  or,  3,  Accidental^  but  not  necessary,  and  then  the  term 
connoting  it  is  an  accidens."  "  By  the  essence  and  the  essential 
properties  of  a  class  are  meant  those  which  are  implied  in  its  nameJ* 
"  Every  property  which  is  of  the  essence  of  a  species  may  be  termed 
a  differentia ;  but  as  some  of  the  properties,  which  are  common  to 
the  species  and  implied  in  its  name,  may  also  be  common  to  some 
larger  class  or  genus,  including  the  species,  and  may  be  implied  in 
the  name  of  that  likewise,  these  properties  were  said  to  eonstitote 
h  generic  difference  with  respect  to  the  species,  while  the  remainder 
of  its  essential  properties,  which  are  implied  in  the  name  of  the 
species,  but  not  implied  in  that  of  the  genus,  and  which  serre, 
consequently,  to  distinguish  the  given  species  from  other  species  of 
the  same  genus,  were  termed  its  specific* difference** 

"  Of  the  properties  of  a  class  there  are  some  wliich,  although  not 
implied  in  the  name  of  the  species,  are  capable  of  being  demon- 
stratively deduced  from  those  which  are;  and  these  are  the  pro- 
perties to  which  th^  followers  of  Aristotle  applied  tbe  name 
proprinm."  "  AH  other  accidental  properties  are  called  simply  by 
the  name  of  aceidens." 

All  the  five  predicables,  with  their  distingni^hing  characteristics, 
may  be  exhibited  in  a  synoptic  table  of  the  following  form,  in  which 
"  the  Aristotelian  classification  of  general  terms  has  at  least  the 
advantage  of  being  intelligible :" — 

Fjuedicablbb,  ob  GsmiAX  Tksvs,  ettpahle  qf  heinp  jpredieaied 

of  a  class. 


T^e  name 
of  tbe 

ireelf— 
Spkgim. 


IT. 

The  Dime 
cfmnj 
larger 

irbich 
lodndet 

Gbhus. 


m. 
Any  property  implied  in 
the  n«mft  of  the  clase— 

DlPrSBBICTIA. 

a.  Implied       h.  Implied 

likewiM  in     In  the  name 

the  name  of    of  the  given 

the  larger         elaas,  hut 

class —  not  in  that 

g€nerio  dif"    of  the  larger 

/erenee.  cU§a— 

sffcijie  dif- 
ference. 


rv. 
Any  property  belonging 
to  th(*  cifsa,  but  not  im- 
plied in  tbe  inmie^» 

a.  Capable     h  Not  espa- 


of  being 
dedoeed  by 
demonatr»- 
tioo  from 
eone  pre* 
perty  im- 
plied in  the 
name  of  the 
VaiB — 

PaOPRlITM. 


ble  of  bebg 


The  praise  which  J.  8.  Mill  bestows  on  Whately*s  logio  m  tius 
paper  is  very  high,  though  he  objects  to  certain  items.  He  adlmis 
that  "  his  ideas  on  the  entire  subject  are  philosophical  and  jusi.'* 
As,  however,  *'  truth  on  these  subjects  is  militant,  and  eaa  only 
establish  itself  by  con€iet,"  he  subjects  man^  of  these  ideas  to  eon- 
troversial  examination.    He  affords  us,  in  lus  dosing  remaii:i»  Ike 
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foresliadowiog  of  that  work  which*  after  fifteen  Tears'  tbonghtful 
toil,  was  to  lay  before  the  pnblic  the  logic  of  that  philoRophj  of 
which  his  father  furnished  the  metaphysic.  Looking  at  logic  as 
it  was  then,  he  finds  that  "  a  large  portion  of  the  philosophy  of 
general  terms  still  remains  nndiecorerMl ;  the  philosophical  analysis 
of  predication,  the  explanation  of  what  is  tbe  immediate  object  of 
belief  when  we  assent  to  a  proposition,  is  yet  to  he  performed ;  and 
though  the  important  assistance  rendered  by  general  language,  not 
only  to  what  are  termed  the  exact  scieoees,  but  e^en  in  the  dis- 
coTery  of  phTsical  facts,  is  known  and  admitted,  the  nature  of  the 
means  by  which  it  performs  this  service  is  a  problem  still,  to  a  great 
extent,  unsolred."  This  early  preyision  of  a  great  work  to  be 
done  is  remarkable,  and  hence  we  have  thought  ourselves  justified  in 
deyoting  some  space  to  an  analysis  of  this  paper — the  earliest 
great  paper  on  logic  issued  in  any  serial.  On  the  death  of  Wm. 
MacCulloch,  Mr.  James  Mill  was  raised  to  the  chief  examinership  in 
the  India  House,  and  J.  S.  Mill  was,  in  1831,  advanced  to  the  office 
his  father  had  held — offices  equivalent  to  being  secretary  and  under 
secretary  of  state  for  tbe  Government  of  Hindostan.  He  was  con- 
siderably active  in  the  discussions  arising  out  of  the  "  three  days' " 
French  Bevolution  of  1830,  and  in  those  excited  by  the  Eeform 
Bill  agitation  at  home— contributing  frequently  then,  and  for  some 
years  afterwards,  to  the  newspaper  press,  both  of  France  and 
England. 

The  London  Review  was  established  in  1835,  by  Sir  William 
Molesworth  (1810 — 1866).  as  the  organ  of  philosophical  radicalism. 
Joseph  Blanco  White  (1775—1841)  conducted  the  first  two  numbers  ; 
it  was  then  managed  conjointly  by  Molesworth  and  Mill,  adding 
to  itself  by  purchase,  after  the  fourth  issue,  the  organ  of  practical 
rather  than  speculative  radicalism,  the  Westminster,  which  had 
been  languishing  since  the  death  of  Bentham  and  the  passing  of  the 
Heform  niM  in  1832.  His  coadjutors  were  J.  A.  Roebuck  and  his 
brother-in*]aw,  Thomas  Falconer,  Albany  Fonblanque  of  the  Exa^ 
miner,  and  Thomas  Carlyle  and  his  pupil  Charles  Buller,  W.  J.  Fox, 
and  Dr.  James  Browne  (of  Edmburgh),  Gibbons  Merle,  and 
Wm.  Weir,  Dra.  Sonthwood,  Smith,  and  Sowring,  besides  "  a  clever 
man,  now  vanished  from  literature  afler  a  brief  and  brilliant  pro- 
mise," who  acted  as  sub-editor,  John  Kobertson,  whose  papers  on 
Bacon  and  Shakspere  rise  far  above  the  mark  of  the  ordinary 
review  articles  of  that  day.  Daring  this  period  he  wrote  "The 
Currency  Jugf^le  "  in  Taifs  Magazine,  January,  1833,  '*  On  State 
Interference  with  Corporation  and  Church  Property"  in  the  Jurist, 
Febmary,  1833;  reviewed  Alison's  "  History  of  Europe,"  and  issued* 
his  "  Thoughts  on  Poetry  and  its  Varieties,"  in  the  Monthly  Be^o^ 
9iiory  of  ihe  same  year.  To  the  first  number  of  the  London  Bevtew 
he  supplied  a  criticism  of  Professor  Adam  Sedgwick's  **  Discourse 
on  the  Studies  of  the  Universibr  of  Cambridge,"  extending  the  con- 
sideration to  "The  State  of  Philosophy  in  England."  This  is  a 
profound  and  masterly  essay ;  in  it  he  is  found  desiderating  an 
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analysis  of  the  processes  by  which  the  sciences  seTeraUy  arrive  at 
truth ;  "  the  peculiar  loffic  of  each  science,  and  the  lignt  thrown 
thereby  upon  universal  logic ;  the  rarious  kinds  and  degrees  of 
eridence  upon  which  the  truths  of  those  sciences  rest ;  how  to  esti- 
mate them ;  how  to  adapt  our  modes  of  investigation  to  them ;  how 
far  the  habits  of  estimatijig  evidence,  whid^  these  sciences  engender, 
are  applicable  to  other  subjects,  and  to  evidence  of  another  kind; 
how  far  inapplicable."  This  paper  has  many  sterling  merits,  to 
which  we  cannot  now  allude.  We  shall  only  quote,  as  deserving  of 
note,  his  view  of  the  province  of  universities : — 

"  If  we  were  asked  for  what  end,  above  all  others,  endowed  nniTenuties  exist,  or 
OD/cht  to  exist,  we  shoald  answer,  To  keep  alive  pbilosophj.  .  .  All  thinga  ic 
which  the  pnblic  are  adequate  judges  of  exoellence  are  best  supplied  where  the 
stimnlns  of  individaal  interest  is  the  most  active  ;  and  that  is  where  pay  is  in  pro- 
portion to  exertion.  .  .  Bat  there  is  an  education  of  which  it  cannot  be  pre> 
tended  that  the  pnblic  are  competent  jadges — the  education  bj  which  great  minds 
are  formed.  To  rear  up  minds  with  aspiraUons  and  facnities  above  the  herd, 
capable  of  leading  their  ooontrymen  to  greater  achievements  in  virtue,  intdligenoe, 
and  social  well-being ;  to  do  this^and  likewise  so  to  edncate  the  leisured  rliiinri  of 
the  community  generally,  that  they  may  participate,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
qualities  of  these  superior  sjnrits,  and  be  prepared  to  appreciate  them,  and  folfew 
in  their  steps; — these  are  purposes  reqcuring  institutions  of  education  plaeedabors 
dependence  on  the  immediate  pleasure  of  that  very  multitude  whom  they  an 
designed  to  elevate.  These  are  the  ends  for  which  endowed  universities  sre 
desirable.*' 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  paper  in  the  same  issue  on  "  The  State  of 
the  Nations  "  is  from  the  same  pen,  though  differently  initialled. 

To  1836  belong  an  elaborate  paper  on  Civilization,  and  those  who 
felt  an  interest  in  the  recent  discussion  in  this  serial  on  this  topic 
will  find  much  worthy  of  perusal  and  thought  in  it.  He  muntams 
"  that  civilization  is  a  good,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  much  good,  and 
not  incompatible  with  any,"  but "  that  there  is  other  good*  even  of 
the  highest  good,  which  civilization  does  not  provide  for,  and  some 
which  it  has  a  tenden<ry  (though  that  tendencv  may  be  counteracted) 
to  impede."  In  a  notice  of  "  Sir  John  Walsh's  Contemporary  His* 
tory— Tories,  Whigs,  andBadicals," he  thus  summarizes  tiie  demands 
of  the  party  of  progress.  If  asked  when  theywill  be  satisfied  with 
the  government  of  the  country,  he  says,  "  When  they  have  given 
us  a  good  code,  a  cheap  procedure,  courts  which  bring  justioe  home 
to  the  people's  doors ;  when  they  have  abrogated  tne  com  laws, 
corrected  all  partial  taxation,  abojushed  all  i:^ele88  expenditure,  and 
taken  off  all  restrictions  upon  industry ;  when  they  have  made 
Ireland  what  it  is  fitted  to  be,  the  garden,  not  the  Golgotha,  of 
Europe ;  when  they  have  given  us  (what  moat  dvilized  oountriea 
possess)  an  organized  system  of  administration,  in  which  every 
public  function  has  somebody  trained  to  it,  somebody  reeponaihte 
for  its  performance,  regularly  watched  and  systematicaUy  instmcted 
by  superior  authority ;  when  they  have  done  all  this,  and  last  and 
greatest  of  all,  when,  in  the  places  of  a  Church  and  Univeniticfly 
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which  are  a  disgrace  to  reason  and  a  laaghingstock  to  Europe,  they 
have  given  ns  such  places  and  such  methods  of  education,  both  for 
young  and  old,  as  are  suited  to  the  wants,  and  therefore,  in  some 
respects,  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,"  there  shall  be  given 
"an  answer."  We  scarcely  hesitate  to  attribute  to  him  fllso  a 
paner  on  "  Protestant  and  Catholic  Popery,"  and  a  sequel  to  his 
iatlier*8  famous  article  on  "  The  Ballot,  in  1831,  which  appears  in 
this  year  (the  year  of  the  demise  of  James  Mill,  June  23, 1836) ;  as 
also  papers  on  "  Theory  and  Practice,"  "  Political  Economy,"  &c. 
The  chief  papers  belonging  to  1837  are  critiques  on  Albanv 
Ponblanque's  *'  England  under  Seven  Administrations,"  Carlyle  s 
"  French  Eevolution,"  and  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  character  of 
Armand  Carrel,  journalist  (1800 — 1836),  "one  whose  memory, 
though  he  was  but  shown  to  the  world,  the  world  will  not  and  must 
not  be  suffered  to  let  die ;  one  of  the  few — ^never  so  few  as  in  these 
latter  times — who  seem  raised  up  to  turn  the  balance  pf  events  at 
some  trving  moment  in  the  historv  of  nations,  and  U>  have,  or  to 
want  whom  at  critical  periods,  is  the  salvation  or  the  destruction  of 
an  era." 

To  1838  belong  papers  on  "  Alfred  de  Vigny  "  and  "  Bentham," 
both  of  nreat  merit  ana  value,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  author  affirms 
that  "  Speculative  Philosophy,  which  to  the  superficial  appears  a 
thing  so  remote  from  the  busmess  of  life  and  the  outward  interests 
of  men,  is  in  reality  the  thing  on  earth  which  most  influences  them, 
and  in  the  long  run  overbears  every  other  influence  save  those 
which  it  must  itself  obey."  The  most  important  contribution  due 
to  1839  is  perhaps  that  on  the  B*eorgani2ation  of  the  Beform 
Party  (April).  J.  S. Mill  considers  "Jeremy  Bentham  and  Samuel 
Taylor  Cfoleridge  the  two  great  seminal  minds  of  England  in  their 
age,"  and  hence  having  given  an  estimate  of  Bentham,  it  was  right 
that  he  should  supplement  this  by  a  characterization  of  Coleridge. 
This  he  did  in  March,  1840,  in  the  London  and  Westminster  Review, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he  criticized  De  Tocqueville*s 
*'  Democracy  in  America,"  in  the  Edinhurah  Review, 

Sir  William  Molesworth  having  begun  his  magniflcent  edition  of 
the  works  of  Hobbes  (1839—1846),  and  Mr.  Mill  having  determined 
upon  the  production  of  a  work  on  logic  which  should  embody  and 
systematize  the  best  ideas  which  have  been  either  promulgated  on 
its  snbject  bv  speculative  writers,  or  conformed  to  by  accurate 
thinkers  in  their  scientific  inquiries,  and  which  was  intended  "  to 
cement  the  detached  fragments  of  a  subject  never  yet  treated  as  a 
whole ;  to  harmonize  the  true  portions  of  discordant  theories  by 
supplying  the  links  of  thought  necessary  to  connect  them,  and  by 
disentangling  them  from  the  errors  with  which  they  are  always  more 
or  less  interwoven ; "  these  two  great  thinkers  found  it  advisable  to 
allow  the  London  and  Westminster  Review  to  pass  into  other  hands, 
and  to  consent  that  others  should  hold  the  management  of  that 
influential  organ  of  liberal  opinions. 
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IS  A  BELIEF  IN  THE  MIEACULOUS  ESSENTIAL  TO 

PERSONAL  CHMSTIANITYP 

AFFIBlCATiyi  ftXPLY. 

Ik  replying  to  the  various  articles  which  hare  appeared  in  sap- 
port  of  ihe  negative  of  this  question,  we  willinglr  admit  that  they 
display  a  great  deal  of  inf^enuity  and  care  in  tneir  oonatractiiMi. 
The  writers  have  well  weighed  their  words  before  penning  them* 
But  this  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  Id  their  favour.  The  oaie  has 
only  produced  contradiction,  and  the  finely-spun  phrases  have  only 
rendered  the  sense  ambiguous.  The  changes  are  rung  upon  varioos 
words  and  texts  which  might  be  used  on  both  sides,  and  the  con* 
tinued  utterance  of  which  by  our  opponents  would  seem  at  first  sight 
to  show  that  their  thoughts  on  this  matter  were  the  same,  or  nearly 
so,  with  our  own.  But  a  closer  examination  shows  that  these  words 
have  no  definite  signification  in  the  writers'  mind ;  they  are  scat- 
tered up  and  down,  and  left  to  explain  themselves  ajs  best  they  can. 
This,  we  contend,  has  been  the  great  defect  of  our  opponents. 
Words  are  bandied  about  without  any  definite  import.  On  the 
contrary,  the  affirmative  writers  have  without  exception  given  their 
definition  of  personal  Christianity,  which  our  opponents  do  not 
boldly  chaUenge,  and  then  we  have  shown  that  this  must  involve  a 
belief  in  the  miraculous. 

"  Owen  Tudor  "  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  tryinj^  to  find 
out  what  a  miracle  is,  or  what  it  is  not,  and  has  altogether  missed  the 
essential  characteristic  of  a  miracle.  It  is  quite  true  that  sonrise 
is  as  great  a  miracle  as  it  would  be  for  the  sun  to  stand  stilL  A 
miracle,  however,  does  not  consist  in  the  quantity  of  power  exhi- 
bited, provided  it  be  beyond  human  agency ;  but  in  the  relation  the 
occurrence  so  denominated  bears  to  the  general  experience  of  man- 
kind. What  is  natural  to  us  we  do  not  call  a  miracle ;  what  is 
not  within  our  experience  of  nature  we  do  call  one.  Yet  a  mizade 
is  not  an  unnatural  event ;  that  is,  it  is  not  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  Natui«  in  her  whole  domain — ^at  least,  we  cannot  prove  that  it  is, 
—but  only  a  violation  of  those  laws  as  they  are  discerned  by  us. 
With  the  Almighty  there  are,  therefore,  properly  speaking»no  nura- 
eulous  acts.  A  miracle  is  only  such  in  its  relation  to  human  ex- 
perience. 

And  here  we  fall  upon  another  mistake  of  our  qppoaenli. 
"  Timothy  "  admits  that  the  acts  of  Christ  were  miraculous  to  the 
Jews,  but  are  not  so  to  ua,  therefore  we  need  not  believe  in  the 
miraculous.    The  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  believe  in  the  teatimoBy 
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eoncerniog  the  miraculous.  IXow  uoleM  you  admit  that  the  eyan- 
gelistfly  though  honest  wituessesi  were  tnemselyes  deoeiyed,  you 
caanot  believe  the  testimony  without  belieying  the  fact  which  it 
attests.  *'  Timothjr "  has  not  sBserted  that  the  eyangelists  were 
deoeiyed.  "  Elpistlcos  "  haa  not  scrupled  to  do  so,  but  it  all  rests 
on  the  strength  of  an  "  if."  If  the  apostles*  memory  failed  a  little, 
if  they  reported  that  Jesus  caat  seyen  deyils  out  of  Mary,  then 
their  narratiye  is  unworthy  of  credit.  But  if  their  memories  did 
not  fail,  if  they  knew  that  they  testified  only  the  things  they  had 
Been  and  heard,  if  they  wrote  and  spake  as  they  were  moyed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  what  then  P  And  unless  we  deny  the  truth  of  every- 
thing they  have  written,  we  must  admit  that  they  are  faithful 
witnesses.  To  peruse  the  line  of  argument  followed  by  '*  Elpis- 
tioos,"  we  should  in  a  few  easy  steps  reach  this  startling  result, — 
That  the  record  of  the  evangelists  is  a  cunningly  devised  fable,  that 
in  all  probability  they  never  lived,  nor  Christ  either,  and  that  Chris- 
tiauity  is  a  delusion  altogether. 

"  iWotJiy  "  has  laboured  to  prove  that  we  can  believe  in  Christ 
without  believing  in  His  miracles ;  Chiist  worked  miracles  to  con- 
yinca  stubborn  Jewry ;  but  the  highest  faith  is  believing  in  Him 
without  the  works  or  without  seeing  Him.  This,  however,  though 
oorreot  enough,  ia  not  sui&cient  to  give  a  personal  and  saving 
Christianity. 

The  Jews  might  haye  acknowledged  Jesus  to  be  a  prophet  sent 
of  God,  just  as  they  did  John,  "  who  did  no  miracles,"  out  they 
refused  to.  acknowledge  Him  as  God's  incarnate  Son.  The  root  of 
personal  saving  Christianity  ia,  in  our  opinion,  not  a  belief  merely 
in  the  fact  that  "  God  sent  His  Son  into  the  world,"  but  a  belief 
and  humble  dependence  upon  the  one  oblation  of  Himself  once 
offered  on  the  cross,  as  "  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  satis&ction 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  The  Jews  of  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion were  sayed  by  their  faith  in  a  coming  Saviour,  who  was,  as 
their  prophets  foretold,  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  humsn  form.  Now 
eyeiy  Jew  who  trusted  in  the  promises  of  God,  and  looked  for  re- 
demption in  Israel,  must  have  been  well  aware  that  as  "  no  man 
could  save  hia  brother,"  the  Saviour  must  come  into  the  world  in  a 
anpematnral  and  miraouloua  manner.  On  this  point  consult  Isa. 
ill.  14;  iz.  6,  7.  Therefore  he  must  have  looked  forward  to  the 
apecial  interposition  of  God  in  xnan's  behalf  when  the  fulness  of 
time  should  come — that  is,  to  a  miraculous  ooonrrenoe ;  and  it  was 
by  belieying  that  such  would  take  place,  and  one  man  die  for  the 
aina  of  the  people,  that  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarcha  and 
pronhets  who  reioiced  to  see  Christ's  day  saw  it,  and  were  glad. 

The  Jews  of  tne  elder  dispensation  believed  in  a  coming  Saviour. 
We  beUeye  in  the  Sayiour  who  has  come ;  and  the  amount  of  faith 
required  on  our  part  ia  muoh  less  than  that  demanded  in  the  pro- 
phetic days ;  or  rather,  we  have  many  more  induoementa  to  behey 
than  could  be  urged  on  the  Jewa.  We  may  set  aaide  ail  diacusaion 
■a  to  the  miraoIeB  perfonaad  by  Christ,  and  narrow  the  qoestiiui. 
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as  **  Timothy  "  desires,  to  the  belief  in  the  personal  existenoe  of 
Christ  upon  the  earth.  We  maintain,  then,  that  if  Christ  had  never 
performed  a  single  miraculous  act,  a  belief  in  Him,  a  personal 
Clunstianity,  must  still  inTolve  a  belief  in  the  miraculous.  The 
incarnation  was  a  miraculous  occunence.  It  is  plain  tiiat  there 
can  be  no  personal  saving  Christianity  without  a  belief  in  Christ ; 
not  OS  the  hero  of  a  philosopher,  but  as  "  Qod  manifest  in  the  flesh," 
very  G^  and  very  man,  and  this  involves  a  belief  in  the  miracu- 
lous. Again,  if  the  fact  of  the  incarnation  be  set  aside  or  oTercome, 
and  the  whole  of  the  miraculous  acts  of  Christ  be  regarded  as 
myths,  we  have  still  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  as  at  once  the  key- 
stone and  topstone  of  Cluistianity.  And  personal  or  saving  Chris- 
tianity is  in  the  New  Testament  made  to  aepend  upon  a  belief,  not 
in  an  abstract  Christ,  but  in  the  fact  of  His  miraoulous  resurrection 
— ^miracidous  because,  as  the  Scripture  declares,  it  was  through  tiie 
direct  interposition  of  the  Almighty.  Were  there  no  other  passage 
in  the  Bible  to  support  our  assertion,  the  following,  which  has  been 
strangely  ignored  by  '*  Timothy  "  and  his  friends,  would  be  quite 
sufficient.  We  read,  Bom.  x.  9,  **  The  word  of  faith,  which  we 
preach ;  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  Gfod  hath  raised  Him  from 
the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  How,  after  this  declaration,  can 
we  be  told  that  a  belief  in  the  miraculous  is  not  essential  to  per- 
sonal Christianity,  unless  we  declare  the  whole  thing  a  m^hP 
Justice  requires  that  we  shall  note  and  fairly  meet  all  the  objections 
of  our  opponents,  though  further  repl^  seems  almost  needless. 

The  argument  founded  upon  the  mcilpacity  of  some  to  under- 
stand a  miracle  has  been  already  met ;  for  the  idiot  and  insane,  who 
are  not  intelligent,  are  consequently  not  responsible  agents.  And 
as  regards  those  dull  of  comprehension,  we  reply  that  it  is  not  re- 
quisite that  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  how  a  mirade  can  take 
place;  if  we  did,  it  would  no  longer  be  a  miracle :  but  that  we  believe 
it  may  and  has  done  so.  The  lower  the  reasoning  faculties,  the 
greater  the  faith,  if  faith  be  present  at  all.  If  we  b^eve  only  what 
we  can  understand,  we  discard  faith  in  its  highest  sense,  as  the  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  thmgs  not  seen.  *'  Owen 
Tudor's "  analogy  between  what  he  terms  the  miracle  of  nature 
and  personal  Clmstianity  will  not  hold  good ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
there  was  no  human  witness  of  the  creation,  and  the  ushenng  of 
the  world  into  being  was  not  contrary  to  the  observed  laws  of 
nature,  because  nature  had  never  been  observed  hj  any  one.  The 
creation  was  not  a  miracle  in  the  p];oper  acceptation  of  the  term. 
A  miracle  is  neither  against  nature  nor  aboye  nature,  but  is  only  so 
in  our  estimation  of  it.  It  is  against  and  above  the  laws  of  nature 
known  to  us,  or  it  would  be  no  miracle ;  for  were  we  acquainted 
with  the  whole  of  nature's  laws,  we  should  probably  find  that  all 
the  miraculous  eyents  which  have  ever  taken  place  were  only  the 
operation  of  those  laws  in  accordance  with  the  pre-ordained  will  of 
Him  who  is  the  author  and  giyer  of  these  laws.    "  Owen  Tudor,"  in 
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the  close  of  his  article,  completely  negatives  his  own  assertion,  and 
concedes  all  we  are  contending  for.  He  says  (p.  438),  *'  When  a 
thinking  being  has  acquired  the  true  Christian  conception  of  God 
as  the  All-wise  and  Almighty,  and  of  Jesus  as  His  Son  and  our 
Saviour,  he  has  become  the  possessor  of  a  thought  'far  more  .mira- 
culous Uian  the  subduing  ot  winds  and  waves,  the  curing  of  the 
bUnd,  the  deaf,  or  the  halt,  or  even  the  raining  of  the  dead."  Un- 
doubtedly he  has ;  and  as  it  is  essential  to  personal  Christianity  that 
we  should  believe  this,  which  is  also  admitted  by  "  Owen  Tudor," 
it  follows  on  his  own  showing  that  a  belief  in  the  miraculous  is 
essential  to  personal  Christiani^.  It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should, 
in  answer  to  "  Elpisticos,"  set  forth  the  precise  objects  of  miracles. 
The  question  is  not.  Why  were  miracles  wrought  P  They  have  been 
wrought ;  are  we  bound  to  believe  them  P  A  supernatural  announce- 
ment requires  supernatural  means  to  give  it  credence.  That  the 
record  oi  miracles  has  produced  scepticism  in  the  minds  of  some  is 

Suite  possible,  but  it  is  only  with  those  that  would  believe  nothing 
ley  could  not  understand.    It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  to  observe, 
while  on  this  point,  that  St.  John  tells  us  that  the  recorded  acts  of 
Christ,  miracles  inclusive,  were  written  that  we  might  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  we  might  have  life  through 
His  name.    The  testimony  for  alleged  miracles  other  than  those  of 
Chnstianity  is  not,  as  "Elpistioos  "  asserts,  nearly  so  strong  as  that 
for  those  recorded  by  the  evangelists.    For  detailed  proof  of  this 
we  refer  to  Paley's  "  Evidences ;"  only  remarking  here  that  the 
Christian  miracles  were  performed  in  the  midst  of  a  people  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  performers,  that  the  beholders  did  not  and  could 
not  gainsay  the  reality  of  these  miracles;  while  other  alleged 
miracles  are  only  done  in  presence  of  believers  in  those  who  pro- 
fess to  do  them,  and  devotedly  attached  to  the  cause  which  they 
stren^en.    Besides,  as  the  affirmative  writers  have  remarked,  does 
"Elpistioos"   believe  in  these  miracles  P  and  if  uot,  why  notP 
We  agree  with  "Criticaster,"  that  by  personal  Christianity  is  meant 
a  holy  life,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusls,  and  working 
Christ's  work  in  this  world  soberly,  righteously,  and  godlj ;  but 
then  the  yery  natural  query  comes,  Can  a  man  do  this  of  himself  P 
If  so,  what  need  of  Christ  at  all  as  a  Saviour  P    And  if  not,  you  are 
forced  round  to  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation,  viz.,  by  believing  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  God  raised  Him  from  the 
dead.    The  same  reply  will  meet  *'  Uvedale  s  "  assumption  that  to 
enter  into  life  we  are  to  keep  the  commandments.    Very  good,  if 
we  can  do  it;  and  if  not,  what  thenP    Why,  trust  in  the  atoning 
merits  of  Chnst's  death  and  resurrection,  and  therefore  believe  in  a 
miraculous  occurrence.    While  on  this  point  we  will  meet  another 
objection  of  "Uvedale*s."    He  tells  us  that  it  is  not  the  fact  of 
mmcles  having  been  performed  that  is  called  in  question,  but 
wheUier  it  is  necessuy  to  believe  them.    Most  true ;  and  his  pur- 
poseless attack  on  **  Kesurgam  "  might  have  given  way  to  an  attack 
at  closer  quilrters,  of  which  he  declares  himself  so  fond,  but  from 
1864.  Jf 
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which  he  has  xnoet  careftilly  and  unaeeoantabfy  abstubed.    He  also 
endorses  "  Timothy's  "  argument  that  Chriat  offered  to  tka  Jcw» 
two  ways  of  belief,— either  by  Hia  simpie  words  or  by  minetes  ; 
that  therefore  we,  who  have  not  seen  the  muracles,  only  Delaerv  His 
word.-   Now  against  this  argument  we  do  moat  ttreniuiwr  oontead. 
The  whole  question  hinges  upon  the  following  facte«  ana  we  ehal* 
len^e  any  of  our  opponents  to  oontroTeri  them.    W»  esMnot  be 
beheyers  in  Christ  without  beliering  in  th»  mkncoAomM ;  mor  eo«ld 
the  Jews  haye  believed  His  testimony  wilhottt  so  doing.    It  k  not 
so  much.  Is  a  belief  in  the  recorded  minclea  necessary  ?  bvt  eaa 
you.  or  could  the  Jews  on  Christ's  bafeannouaeemeBt  have  beKeved 
in  Him  without  believing  in  the  miraouloua  P    Tbe  miraelc*  w«re  m 
part  wrought  as  a  means  of  oonvietion,  and  the  Jews  Bkomld  hvre 
Delieved  without.    Had  they  done  so,  or  when  a  man  does  so  bow, 
will  any  one  deny  that  he  or  they  must  believe  '^ta  onr  Lord  Jesna 
Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  €k>d ;  begotten  of  His  Father 
before  all  worlds,  of  one  substance  with  the  ^thw,  who  for  iw  mMi 
end  for  our  salvation  came  down  ^m  heaven,  and  was  inearante 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  waa  VMde  man ;  that 
He  sufferedf,  was  buried,  the  Uikrd  day  rose  again,  and  aseaadad 
into  heaven  "  P    Will  any  one  assert  that  these  articles  of  tha  evaed 
may  not  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  WritP  aad, 
lastly,  will  any  one  assert  that  the  aooompILskmeat  of  tha  above 
fact  could  be  brought  about  in  any  bat  a  supematvral  (aa  Ihr  as 
man  is  concerned)  way,  and  that  therefore  in  believing  tbeaa  we 
must,  whether  we  will  or  no^  believe  in  tibe  miraouloaa  P    Wa  may 
be  told   that   some   of  these   doctrines   are   inooasprs^eaaible. 
Ghranted ;  but  the  facts  recorded  must  have  been  maracaJaaa  aeovr- 
renees.     It  is  no  use  talking,  as  *' Critioaster "  and  *^UvadMe** 
have  done,  about  the  narrowness  of  ecclesiastical  eeaeda ;  wamnst 
know  definitely  what  we  believe,  and  not  go  aboat  expatiatiag  on 
the  advantages  or  suffieiency  of  our  faith,  aa  many  ol  our  aypaasats 
have  done,  without  declaring  plainly  tha  saverid  petnts  m  whidi 
we  have  faith. 

The  quotation  given  by  "TJvedale"  from  White's  *^ChrialiaB 
Centuries  "  proves  nothing  but  that  Christiauty  does  not  sa^aire 
a  man  to  withdraw  himself  oat  of  the  wovid,  but  that  be  assy 
perform  his  Master's  work  in  it  to  His  glory  aad  1A»  gaod  af  hai 
fellow-men,  "using  this  world  as  not  abusmff^  it."  Tha  word 
"  speculation  "  in  it,  which  doubtless  eaaaed  '*  Dvedala**  ta  ejitiart 
it,  will  not  bear  the  sense  he  has  put  anon  it.  It  ia  pbtaly  not 
religious  but  philosophical  speenktioa  wbieh  the  wviter  haa  ia  his 
mind,  or  he  would  not  join  it  with  tha  ^mivades  af  scieaea  aad 
art "  which  Christianity  includes. 

We  have  done.  The  debate  has  been,  wa  Uiink,  aa  aanaalsd 
one  ;  and  in  these  days  of  inquiry  and  free  speculation  oa  rdigieus 
matters  it  is  certainly  an  important  one,  touching,  as  we  believe 
it  does,  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  The  verdict 
must  be  given  by  each  reader  for  himself;  but  if  the  question  be 
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placed  on  the  basis  wo  hare  taken,  and  wUich  we  belioTo  to  be  the 
oaly  intelligible  one»  we  hare  little  fear  (or  the  result,  fi>r  "  magna 

KBOATIYB  BBPLY. 

The  reiponsibilifcies  of  reply  are  very  onerous*  The  able  articles 
which  haye  appeared  on  both  sides  of  thia  ^reat  debate  completely 
uonerve  us  for  the  task  imposed  upon  us,  by  the  fact*  of  our  paper 
haring  been  chosen  as  the  opening  one  on  this  side  of  the  discussion. 
I  cannot  venture  to  speak  contemptuously  of  any  of  the  advocates 
of  the  affirmative;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  papers  on 
the  side  chosen  by  me  have  contained — even  the  one  least  tolerant 
of  miracle --^ many  good  arguments  and  able  criticisms.  Thia 
strikes  a  serious  blow  at  the  opportunity  of  writing  a  sensation 
article,  ia  which  "  ring  "  terms  ana  clever  *'  fence/'  perhaps  offence* 
always  take  better  than  defence.  I  shall  not  attempt  anything 
astounding*  I  shall  endeavour  witJi  as  much  moderation  as  possible 
to  rebut  some  of  the  arguments  of  the  opposing  party,  and  to 
substantiate  some  of  those  formerly  advanced  in  my  previous  paper, 
or  in  those  of  my  colleagues  in  carrying  on  the  debate  in  the  negative. 

The  16(li  chapter  of  Eeoan's  "  Life  of  Jesua"  seems  to  have 
exoirted  fav  too  great  an  influence  in  this  debate  on  both  sides. 
Thia  is  unfortunate.  The  chapter  had  been  read  by  us  with  care» 
but  we  abstained  from  debating  a  Christian  question  with  inGdel 
weapons.  We  wish  "  Elpisticos  *'  had  followed  the  lead  thus  given 
to  huB.  The  actuality  of  miracles  is,  we  apprehend,  not  involved  in 
the  question.  Those  who  saw  a  match  applied  to  a  lamp  might 
beliove  the  light  to  be  a  supernatural  spark  stricken  out  of  the 
match  by  a  superior  agent;  but  we,  who  have  the  lamp  lighted  and 
on  the  tiabk,  df>  not  require  to  hesitate  about  believing  in  the  lamp 
beeause  we  have  not  settled  in  our  own  minds  whether  the  light  la 
or  ia  not  a  Hglit,  in  its  origin  direotly  and  miraculously  commu- 
nicated from  heaven.  To  bolieve  that  Jesus  is  the  true  Light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  is  it  requisite  that 
we  sbonld  bring  Him  to  the  level  of  Mahomet,  of  Appollonins  of 
Tynoa^  and  of  the  "Saints"  of  the  unreformed  church P  Is  it 
<'ssential,  be&re  accepting  the  Saviour  as  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life,"  to  aacept  Him  as  a  Thaumsturgist,— a  wonder-worker  P 
I>o  we  honour  Christ  more  by  believing  <hi  Him  as  a  doer  of 
miracles  than  as  the  Divine  Teacher  P  Wonders  and  miracles  are 
frequent  in  the  ages  of  ignorance,  and  almost  anything  partakes  of 
a  mivaeulous  oharaoter  among  the  ignorant.  When  Williams,  the 
missionary,  sent  the  untutored  savage  to  his  wife  with  a  chip 
of  wood  on  which  he  had  ^-ritten  his  instructions,  and  his  wife  on» 
reading  them  instanUji^  gave  the  things  required,  the  miracle  of  the 
*'  talking  chip"  beoame  a  faith  among  the  South  Sea  islanders.  To 
them  it  was  a  miracle,  but  it  is  not  so  to  people  who  use  the  penny 
post.  The  amount  of  wonder-land  available  to  men  greatly  depends 
upon  the  ext^t  of  their  ignorance  and  the  inactivity  of  their 
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minds.  Science  takes  away  onr  ignorant  sense  of  wonder,  and 
replaces  it  by  a  more  subliine  sense  of  wonder, — a  wonder,  not  at 
the  occurrence  of  one  eyent,  but  at  the  recurrence  and  concurrence 
of  many  in  pre-arranged  harmony  and  system.  The  faith  which 
bases  itself  upon  the  sense  of  wonder  is  built  upon  an  insecure 
foundation,  and  is  very  inferior,  in  our  opinion,  to  that  founded  on 
a  knowledge  of  the  moral  harmony  of  Uhrist  with  history.  Take 
Christ  and  Christianity— in  its  preceding  forms  as  Judaism,  and 
in  its  subsequent  forms  as  ecdesiasticism — out  of  history,  and  you 
have  a  miracle  greater  than  any  other  on  record,  if  you  can  explun 
the  progress  of  human  society  without  it.  Human  life  is  fiul  of 
wonders,  but  not  of  miracles,  unless  the  word  is  used  to  denote 
something  different  from  that  which  it  implies  in  ordinaiy  use. 
However,  the  question  about  the  possibility  of  the  miraculous  is 
not  at  all  involved  in  the  topic  debated.  That  is  one  which  relates 
to  the  width  of  church  creeds,  and  the  possibility  of  the  possession  of 
saving  righteousness  without  having  a  faith  in  the  miracles  repre- 
sented as  being  performed  by  Christ.  Now  we  argue  that  Jesus 
continually  asks  us  to  believe  in  Him,  and  the  apostles  tell  us, 
"  Believe  m  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  We 
can  believe  in  Mahomet  without  believing  in  his  miracles,  and  it  is 
possible  to  believe  in  Christ  savindy  without  believing  in  His 
miracles,  which  were  only  giffns  to  a  faithless  and  reprobate  genera- 
tion. Christianity,  as  a  part  of  the  divine  administration  of  Pro- 
vidence, is  not  a  miracle  in  the  sense  of  supernatural,  but  is 
distinctly  [an  integral  part  of  that  nature  in  the  midst  of  whose 
revolutions  we  live. 

"Eesurgam"  gives  us  (p.  23)  a  long  creed  of  the  demonstrative 
kind,  on  which  the  followin;^  remarks  maj  be  made.  Mankind  only 
stand  in  need  of  a  revelation  of  the  will  and  purposes  of  €rod  so 
far  as  regards  the  guidance  of  the  life  of  man  by  the  moral  law, 
which  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  supernatural ;  for  men's 
hearts  "  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  m  their  hearts,"  Bom. 
ii.  15.  Christianity  claims  (and  makes  ^ood  its  claims)  to  be  the 
revelation  (of  the  will)  of  God,  by  the  inherent  divineness  of  its 
teachings,  whereby  we  learn  that  "Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners."  "  This  is  His  commandment,  That  we  should 
believe  on  the  name  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  one  another, 
as  He  gave  us  commandment,"  1  John  iii.  23.  But  there  have 
always  been  persons  fond  of  "  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command- 
mentis  of  men,"  and  "  Besurgam "  is  one  of  these,  for  he  says, 
"  This  is  the  commandment,  That  ye  should  believe  in  the  mira- 
culous," and  without  this  belief  there  is  neither  hope  nor  safety  for 
any  son  of  Adam. 

Jesus  worked  miracles  unwillingly ;  would  He  have  done  so  had  a 
belief  in  miracles  been  essential  to  personal  Christianity  P  He 
often  refused  to  work  them,  even  as  evidences  of  His  divine  miasioii, 
thus  clearly  indicatbe  that  He  looked  upon  a  belief  in  the  miracu- 
lous as  quite  a  seconaary  and  unessential  thing.    He  complaiiis  of 
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the  desire  to  see  xniradeB  perrormeci.  "  Except  ye  see  si^s  and 
wonders,  je  will  not  belieye/'  John  iv.  48 ;  eyidently  showing  that 
He  wished  to  be  believed  in  without  the  seeing  of  signs  and 
wonders,  that  is,  independently  of  a  belief  in  the  miraculous* 
Indeed,  the  highest  form  of  Christian  faith  is  not  one  founded  on  a 
belief  in  the  miraculous;  for  "Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thomas, 
because  thou  hast  seen  Me,  thou  hast  believed :  blessed  are  they  that 
have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed/'  John  xx.  29. 

"  Jiesurgam"  limits  the  power  of  Grod  bv  asserting  that  there  is 
only  one  possible  way  of  establishing  the  claims  of  Christianity, — 
by  miraculous  attestations.  We  befieve,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
means  of  grace  are  so  various  as  to  be  innumerable,  and  that  the 
claims  of  Christianity  can  be  established  in  a  thousand  different 
forms,  except  to  those  who  are  "  slow  of  heart  to  believe."  Facts 
are  amenable  to  criticism  as  well  as  doctrines,  and  doctrines  may  be 
true  independently  of  the  facts  by  which  it  is  sought  to  prove  them. 
All  the  main -elements  of  the  facts  may  be  accepted  and  explained 
without  admitting  the  agency  of  miracles. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  we  are  not  at  ail  called  upon  to  disbelieve 
in  the  miraculous,  or  pledged  to  the  assertion  that  miracles  are  myths. 
All  that  we  have  to  prove  is,  that  the  belief  in  them  is  not  "  essential 
to  personal  Christianity."  This  narrowing  of  the  way  of  salvation 
by  human  conceits  is  wrong.  Let  us  hold  the  gateway  thereof  at 
least  as  wide  as  our  Saviour  did :  **  He  that  hath  My  command- 
ments, and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  Me :  and  he  that 
loveth  Me  shall  be  loved  of  My  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and 
will  manifest  Myself  to  him,"  John  xiv.  21.  "  Uvedale,"  however, 
has  dealt  with  this  point  pretty  satisfactorily,  we  think. 

"  Colin,"  misunderstanding  one  of  those  splendid  Orientalisms 
which  abound  in  Scripture  literally,  believes  that  evei^  Christian 
man  may  be  a  miracle-worker.  On  the  very  same  basis.  Matt.  xvii. 
20,  we  may  argue  that "  Colin"  is  divine ;  for  unto  him,  as  possessed 
of  Christian  faith,  "  nothing  shall  be  impossible ;"  but  it  is  only 
with  Deity  that  **  all  things  are  possible,'  t.  e.,  that  nothing  is  im- 
possible; ergo, — 

"  Ah,  nay,  said  Colio,  neither  bo  nor  so.* 

He  is  not  able  to  do  even  one  impossibility, — ^reason  correctly  in 
defiance  of  all  logic  and  common  sense.  H!e  proves  too  much,  and 
tiiierefore  leaves  it  quite  improved.  If  every  Cfhristian  possesses  the 
inherent  power,  through  faith,  to  work  miracles,  why  are  they  not 
done  P  "  Colin"  must  learn  the  literal  value  of  the  figures  of  the 
syllogism  and  of  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  then  he  will  not  con- 
found a  gorgeous  hyperbole  into  a  major  premise  in  Barbara. 

"  We  cannot  see  why  the  miraculous  is  necessary  in  any  religion, 
except  such  a  one  as  is  weak  with  regard  to  its  other  proofs ;  and 
the  Christian  religion,  in  all  its  phases,  is  undoubtedly  tne  strongest 
in  its  defence,  and  in  all  concerning  it ;  and  bv  making  the  miracu- 
lous essential  to  any  faith  or  doctrine,  instead  of  confirming 'iV,  we 
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only  con6rm  its  weakness.  Had  not  science  arisen  to  a  noUe 
height  during  the  last  oentonr,  and  dispelled  by  its  researches 
several  religious  fallacies,  by  this  time  our  minds  would  hac^e  been 
ckriided  with  superstition  and  the  weakness  of  the  supernatural  more 
than  were  the  minds  of  our  forefathers,  whom  we  are  wont  to  scon 
on  accotint  of  this  reason ;  even  now,  with  the  tmscientifio  and  us- 
inquiring,  this  same  gross  ignorance  exists." 

Faith  in  the  miraculous  has  been  most  prevalent  in  the  eroasest 
ages  of  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  the  world.  In  the  ages 
of  old,  miracles  were  every-day  occurrences,  and  had  their  run  ia  . 
certain  seasons,  like  the  modem  newspaper  no4^  about  monster 
turnips  and  carnivorous  swine.  "  The  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  edited 
by  l)r.  Newman,  are  fuller  of  miracles  than  the  gospels.  On 
this  subject  the  reader  may  peruse  with  profit  an  '*  Essay  on  Beceot 
Developments  of  Tractarianism,"  bv  Henry  Bogers,  and  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor's  "  Ancient  Christianity."  We  have,  perhaps,  said  enough 
to  prove  that,  if  we  must  believe  in  miracles  as  well  as  believe  in 
Christ,  we  have  two  tasks  to  do  instead  of  one.  The  latter  belief 
alone  is  essential  to  personal  Christianity,  and  then-fore  the  former 

is  not.  l^XOTITT. 


HAS  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PUEITANISM  BEEN 

BENEFICIAL? 

AFFIRMATIVE  ABTICLB.— 111. 

Tfls  origin  of  the  term  Furiian  is  described  by  Mrs.  Hutchinssa, 
to  whom  and  her  husband,  the  famous  Puritan  colonel,  the  Sidkt- 
hurgk  Review  says  **  England  should  be  prond  of  having  given 
birth."  According  to  this  lady,  the  flatterers  of  James  I.  **  b^gaa 
to  project  how  thev  might  root  out  of  the  land  the  people  of  God; 
and  when  they  hacf  once  given  them  a  name,  whatever  was  odious 
or  dreadful  to  the  king,  that  they  fixed  upon  the  Puritant  nhich. 
according  to  their  character,  was>notlung  but  a  factious  hvpocnle.** 
The  testimony  of  Milton,  in  his  "  Defence  of  the  People  of  £ing)aiid,* 
is  to  the  same  effect.  He  said,  *'  It  is  UDtoiiously  known  all  owr 
England,  that  if  an^  endeavoured  to  follow  the  example  of  those 
churches,  whether  m  France  or  Germany,  which  they  accounted 
best  reformed,  and  to  exercise  the  public  worship  of  God  in  a  mors 
pure  manner,  which  our  bishops  had  almost  universally  eompted 
with  their  ceremonies  and  superstitious ;  or  if  any  seemed  either  ia 
point  of  religion  or  morality  to  be  better  than  o<^rB,  audi  persetts 
were  by  the  favour  of  ■episcopacy  termed  Furitaos."  A  very 
homely  proverb  is  thus  suggested,  which  the  reader  «of  tlie  abore 
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aoeofimt  will  reoall  without  lialp  £rom  us.  It  seeutt  tliat  the  term 
fkiritaa  mmy  be  regarded  as  »  synonym  of  the  more  modem 
2feihodist,  which  supplsiited  the  earlier  nickname  of  '*  The  Holy 
Club,"  by  which  Wesley  and  his  earliest  associates  were  known  at 
Oxford.  Hie  word  Christian  itself,  in  the  first  days  of  our  religion, 
was  as  opprobrious  an  epithet,  and  was  invented  and  applied  by  men 
enWous  of  the  influence  and  destitute  of  the  qualities  which  they 
aaw  in  tiie  rising  sect. 

What  is  there  in  a  name  P  Why,  the  history  of  a  whole  genera- 
tion  may  be  condensed  in  a  name.  Pronounce  but  the  correlates— 
Christian  and  Pagan  at  Antiooh,  Puritan  .and  Cavalier  at  St.  James's 
Gt  at  Whitehall,  Methodist  and  Churchman  at  Oxford — and  you 
aee  that  the  world  may  be  described  as  well  as  "  ruled  by  names." 
As  Lord  Macaulay  observes,  the  English  language  was,  in  the  year 
1679,  enriched  with  two  words,  Mob  and  Sham,  curious  exponents 
of  a  season  of  tumult  and  imposture.  Constitutionalists  were 
called  Birminghams,  Petitioners,  and  Exclusionists ;  while  the 
loyalists  were  Anti-Birminghanis,  Abhorrers,  and  Tantivies. 
These  appellations  were  supplanted  at  this  time  by  two  nicknames, 
originally  given  in  insult  but  soon  assumed  with  pride,  which  have 
aproad  as  widely  as  the  Saxon  race,  and  which  will  last  as  long  as 
our  literature.  It  is  curious  that  one  of  these  nicknames,  the 
appellatix>n  of  Whig,  was  transferred  from  the  Presbyterian  zealots 
of  Scotland  to  English  politicians  who  favoured  Nonconformists ; 
and  the  other,  Tory,  from  the  Irish  protectors  of  Popish  outlaws  to 
tke  English  adherents  of  a  Roman  Catholic  dynasty.  Much  in  the 
same  way  the  word  Puritan  was  trans feiTed  from  men  of  vigorous 
morals  and  religious  doctrines  to  Siepublicans  in  politics,  just  as 
the  Cavalier  became  synonymous  with  a  Boyalist.  Puritanism 
WM,  however,  a  term  deaoting  a  form  of  religion  and  a  form  of 
p<^itios,  jttst  as  to  be  a  Cavalier  was  to  be  an  Episcopalian  as  well 
aaaScr^atist. 

We  ujvre  tAius  enlarged  upon  the  origin  and  history  of  the  name 
PuTxtaa*  for  two  obvious  reasons.  First,  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  though  afvcrwards  assumed  in  pride,  it  was  originally  given  in 
insult.  Those  m^Uo  thus  nicknamed  the  party  in  the  church,  mis* 
oonoeived  and  liiidreprcsented  their  religion ;  and  it  is  this  very 
class  «f  men  from  M-hom  popular  notions  of  Puritanism  are  derivea. 
Secondly,  in  estimating  tUe  results  of  Puritanism  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  tie«'  its  influence  on  politics  as  well  as  on  morals  and 
religion.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  will  ap[>ear  Irom  the  flrst  paper  on 
the  negative  side,  that  either  unconsciously,  or  from  policy,  its 
author  will  oonfine  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  religious 
excrseceitoes  of  Puritanism,  and  be  eloquent  in  his  declamations  of 
a  gloomy  fanaticism  that  could  shut  up  theati*es  for  thirteen  long 
jean»  forbid  May-poles,  morris* dances,  bear  and  bull  baiting  on  the 
saUtwth,  send  uude  stat«es  to  Puritan  masons  to  bo  made  decent 
and  fit  for  sight  under  the  Puritan  chisel,  and  strip  church  altars 
and  cathedral  aisles  of  their  Popifih  decorations.    No  doubt  Puritan 
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intolerance  will  be  added  to  Puritan  fanaticism,  but  whaterer  may 
be  said  of  it,  care  will  be  taken  to  keep  ont  of  Tiew,  or  at  leaat  to 
place  far  in  the  background,  the  connection  of  PuritaniBm  witii 
morality  and  religious  and  ciyil  liberty. 

There  are  fanatics  in  this  age  and  country  with  whom  the  very 
sound  of  the  word  Puritan  has  the  same  effect  as  a  red  flag  before 
the  eyes  of  a  Spanish  bull,  or  an  orange  ribbon  before  an  Irish 
papist.  They  may,  in  common  with  all  the  most  refined  nations  of 
Europe,  prefer  a  black  coat  to  the  tawdry  finery  of  the  old  Caralier, 
and  yet  declaim  against  Puritan  taste,  the  very  taste  that  has  be- 
come theirs.  They  may  declaim  against  a  Puritan  sabbath,  and  yet 
be  as  ignorant  of  their  obligations  as  they  are  ungrateful  to  the 
Puritan,  who  sacrificed  all  he  could  saonfioe  to  secure  the  yeiy 
right  they  now  enjoy  to  be  exempt  from  Sunday  toils. 

j?he  injustice  done  to  the  Puritan  may  be  traced  to  two  principal 
sources — ^their  early  traducers  and  their  more  modem  detractors. 
Lord  Macaulay  describes  the  Puritans  as  "the  most  remarkable  body 
of  men,  perhaps,  which  the  world  has  ever  produced.  The  odious  and 
ridiculous  parts  of  their  character  lie  on  the  surface ;  he  that  mns 
may  read  them ;  nor  have  there  been  wanting  attentiYe  and 
malicious  observers  to  point  them  out.  For  many  jrears  after  the 
Bestoration  they  were  the  theme  of  unmeasured  inyectiTe  and 
derision.  They  were  exposed  to  the  utmost  licentiousnets  of  the 
press  and  of  the  stage,  at  the  time  that  ih.6  press  and  the  stage  were 
most  licentious.  They  were  not  men  of  letters ;  they  were  as  a 
body  unpopular ;  they  could  not  defend  themselves,  and  the  publie 
would  not  take  them  under  its  protection.  They  were,  therefore, 
abandoned  without  reserve  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  satirist  and 
the  dramatist.  But  it  is  not  from  the  laughers  alone  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  history  is  to  be  learned ;  and  he  who  approaches  this 
subject  shoidd  carefully  guard  against  the  influence  of  that  potent 
ridicule  which  has  already  misled  so  many  excellent  writers. 
Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resistance,  who  directed  their  mea- 
sures through  a  long  series  of  eventful  years,  who  formed  out  of  the 
most  unpromising  materials  the  finest  army  that  Europe  had  ever 
seen,  who  trampled  down  king,  church,  and  aristocracy,  who  in  the 
short  intervals  of  domestic  sedition  and  rebellion  made  the  name  of 
England  terrible  to  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  no 
vulgar  fanatics.  Most  of  their  absurdities  were  mere  extemsi 
badges,  like  the  signs  of  freemasonry,  or  the  dresses  of  friars.  We 
regret  that  these  badges  were  not  more  attractive ;  we  regret  that  a 
body,  to  whose  courage  and  talente  mankind  has  owed  inestimable 
obligations,  had  not  tiie  lofty  elegance  which  distinguished  some  of 
the  adherents  of  Charles  I.,  or  the  easy  good  breeding  for  which  the 
court  of  Charles  II.  was  celebrated.  But  if  we  must  niake  our  choiee, 
we  shall,  like  Bassanio  in  the  play,  turn  from  the  specious  caskets 
which  contain  only  the  death's  head  and  the  fool's  head,  and  fix  our 
ehoice  on  the  plain  leaden  chest  which  conceals  the  treasure." 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  foibles  and  eccentricities  for  which 
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the  Fuiitan  wm  ridienled  are  not  to  be  weighed  against  those  great 
qualities  which  inspired  the  little  minds  with  jealousy,  fear,  and 
hatred.  It  is  as  unquestionable  that,  from  malice  pointed  with 
witticisms  and  caricatures  due  to  party  hatred,  sereral  generations 
of  our  countrymen  hare  taken  their  opinions  of  times  to  which,  as 
the  Edinhurah  Review  has  remarked,  "  England  owes  all  her  free- 
dom and  all  her  j^lor^r*"  Paritanism  in  America  has  had  one 
Trollope.  Puritanism  in  England  has  had  a  thousand  TroUopes  and 
Dickenses.  The  efforts  of  Puritanism  in  exile  has  had  a  De  Toe- 
queyille,  who,  with  an  impartial  hand,  traced  its  grandeur,  and  who 
prognosticated  a  still  glorious  future.  Puritanism  at  home  was  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  such  ^en  as  Hume,  till  a  Carlyle  and  a 
Macaulay  drew  aside  the  veil  of  ignominy  that  has  shrouded  its 
greatness  from  yulgar  eyes. 

One  Sir  JohnLamb  is  described  by  Williams  in  his  Life  of  Hatchet, 
aa  "  a  creature  of  dark  practices,  the  most  hated  of  aU  that  trod  the 
earth  in  the  county  of  Northampton."  This  Sir  John  describes  the 
Puritans  as  a  people  "  that  to  the  world  seemed  to  be  such  as  would 
not  swear  nor  be  drunk,  but  they  would  lie,  cozen,  and  deceive,"  &c. 
This  account,  by  a  man  who  spent  his  life  in  intrigues  against  the 
Puritans,  is  quotedby  Hume  as  "satirical,"  yet  substantially  correct ! 
From  Hume  the  TroUopes  of  several  generations  have  taken  their 
ideas ;  and  yet  there  hare  not  been  wanting  those  who,  "in  review* 
ing  the  annsls  of  those  times,  are  struck  with  a  loftier  air  of  man- 
hood than  presents  itself  in  any  after  era,  and  recognize  the  same 
characters  of  deep  thought  and  steady  enthusiasm,  and  the  same 

Srinciples  of  fidelity  and  self>command,  which  ennobled  the  better 
ays  of  the  Soman  Eepublic,  and  have  made  everything  else  appear 
childish  and  frivolous  in  comparison."    (Edinb,  Kev,,  vol.  xiii.,  4.) 

Hume,  who  omits  no  opportunity  for  excusing  the  despotism  of  a 
Tudor,  or  of  palliating  the  vices  of  a  Stuart,  who  never  spares  a  sneer 
at  Christianity  or  Puritanism,  is  yet  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
"  so  absolute  was  the  authority  of  the  crown,  that  theprecious  spark 
of  liberty  had  been  kindled  and  was  preserved  by  the  Puritans  alone ; 
and  it  was  to  this  sect,  whose  principles  appear  so  frivolous,  and 
habits  so  ridiculous,  that  the  English  owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their 
constitution.  Actuated  by  that  zeal  which  belongs  to  innovators, 
and  by  the  courage  which  enthusiasm  inspires,  they  hazarded  the 
utmost  indignation  of  their  sovereign;  and  employing  all  their 
industry  to  be  elected  into  Parliament,  they  first  acquired  a  majority 
in  that  assembly,  and  then  obtained  an  ascendant  over  the  church 
and  monarchy.'     (Hist,  Eng.,  vol.  v.,  p.  189,  ch.  xl.) 

Now  consider  what  this  confession  amounts  to, — that  we  owe  con- 
stitutional government,  governed  by  parliaments,  and  all  that  these 
perhaps  involve,  to  Puritanism  "  alone."  Parliaments  were  being 
more  and  more  dispensed  with  in  several  reigns  before  the  Tudor 
kings  of  England,  and  the  power  with  which  they  wielded  the 
sceptre,  the  infectious  example  of  glittering  despotism  among  Con- 
tinental monarchs,  a  natural  but  ruinous  desire  to  emulate  the 
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sorereignB  of  Europe,  all  oontributed  to  increase  tbe  dislike  oiihe 
Tudor  to  the  Testraints  ii]i|)06ed  by  parliaraeftta  on  the  tynsanj  of 
princes.    Jost  at  this  critical  ag^e  the  Beftmuition  enandpftled 
men  from  ghostly  despotigm,  bnt  in  England  transfefrred  mmoli  d 
that  despotism  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  niler.    The  Tador  Vinf^ 
and  queens  concentrated  in  their  own  haa<b  an  amou&t  of  otTii 
power  through  tbe  rigour  of  their  own  ohaneter»  andof  spiritiMi 
power  through  the  fall  of  papsl  influence,  such  as  has  faUen  to  no 
race  of  British  soyereigns.    Then  came  the  kings  of  l^e  Stuart  li&e, 
with  still  loftier  pretensions,  but  with  much  less  of  the  <|iiaHtie« 
Ihat  make  successful  despots;  their  power  for  undermimng  the 
British  constitution  was,  however,  inflnitesimally  small,  bi^t  that  pre- 
lates, taking  the  place  deserted  by  cardinals,  began  to  assert  a  new 
prerogative  in  England.    "  No  king,  no  bishop,"  f<^owed  the  cry  of 
"  No  bishon,  no  king."    James  I.  with  his  kingcraft,  and  (Carles  L 
without  parliamentary  mle,  abetted  by  Popish,  French,  and  Spanish 
intriguers,  were  fast  ripping  the  Magna  Charta  into  shreds.   Coertij 
statesmen  and  tmcklmg  priests  organized  a  formidable  ccmspiiwf 
^^(ainst  British  liberties,  civil  and  religious.    A  long  course  of  des- 
potic government,  extending  over  twelve  years,  thwatened,  in  the 
?>rson  of  Charles  I.,  to  consummate  this  process  ef  enslavettent. 
uritanism  was  the  means  by  which  Providence  arrested  tiut  terrihls 
calamity;  we  say  Pwitanum,  because  the  alliance  between  ikt 
sceptre  and  the  mitre  against  the  liberties  of  the  subject  ce«&ld  be 
successfully  opposed  only  by  the  alliance  ef  tmcom^romssi&g  ceal 
in  religion  witn  the  sturdy  love  of  independence.    This  combinaikion 
produced  the  Puritan,    A  Bradford,  Cecil,  ElnoUes,  Leicester,  wmd 
aWalsingham,  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  check  the  l\idor  ten- 
dency to  despotic  sway,  because,  with  the  Puritan  love  of  oonatttn- 
tionalism,  they  lacked  the  Puritan  seal  for  pwre  and  simple  Chonsli- 
anity.    It  required  a  Hampden,  a  CromweU,  a  Milton,  to  meet  the 
emer^ncy ;  for  in  them  met  the  two  counteracting  foroes,  the  love 
of  civil  and  the  love  of  religious  liberty.    Thus,  from  an  JBdimburyk 
Itmewer  (vol.  xxviii.,  130),  who  talks  of  **  half  a  century's  fanaettcim 
as  the  price  we  paid  for  the  recovery  of  our  liberties,"  we  have  the 
extorted  confession,  *'  If  we  rescued  our  const  itntien  from  this 
perilous  state,  we  owe  our  success  entirely  to  the  spirit  of  leKgioB. 
The  Beformation  had  deluged  us  with  fake  notions  of  prerognitfe^ 
but  it  gave  birth  to  the  Puritans,  whose  eeal  and  constancy  saved 
us  from  destruction." 

From  the  manner  in  which  Hume  speaks  of  Puritanism  in  its 
ethical  aspect,  one  can  see  another  of  its  beneficial  inAnenocs. 
According  to  him,  it  was  "  more  averse  to  such  irregularities  es  pro- 
ceed from  the  excess  of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  than  to  those  enormities 
which  are  the  most  destructive  to  society."  In  this  laat  claase  the 
philosophical  sceptic  speaks  of  a  party  mixed  up  with  Paritans 
much  in  the  same  spirit  as  James  I.  betrayed  when  he  exclaimed, 
"  Ab  God  shall  judge  me,  I  had  rather  live  like  a  hermit  than  be  a 
king  over  such  a  people  as  the  pack  of  Puritans  are  that  oremle 
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the  Idyw€t  Honie."  This  eonfiimmi  and  prejudioe,  so  unworthy  an 
lustomiiyire  put  over;  but  the  preference  shown  in  the  former  dsase 
of  nend deprarity,  "the  exersses  of  gaiety  and  plearare,*'  to  atw- 
tcnty  in  morals,  deseryea  profound  studr.  Adam  Smith  remarks, 
that  in  every  tirilized  society  there  have  always  been  "  two  diflferent 
sehemes  or  systems  of  morality  current  at  the  same  time ;  of  which 
the  one  may  be  called  the  strict  or  the  austere,  the  other  liberal,  or, 
if  you  like,  the  loose  system.  In  the  Kberal  or  loose  system,  luxury, 
wanton,  and  even  disorderly  mirth,  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  to  some 
degree  of  intenpevance,  the  breach  of  chastity,  at  least  in  one  of  the 
two  sexes,  Ac,  provided  they  are  not  accompanied  with  gross  in« 
decency,  and  do  not  lead  to  falsehood  and  injustice,  are  generally 
treated  with  a  good  deal  of  indulgence,  and  are  easily  excused  or 
pardoned  altogefner." 

Now  the  political  economist,  ss  well  as  the  sceptical  historian, 
lias  no  objection  to  this  corruption  of  manners,  but  proposes  "  two 
^ery  easy  and  effectual  remedies,  by  whose  joint  operation  the  State 
might,  witiiout  violence,  correct  whatever  was  unsocial  or  disa« 
greeably  rigorous  in  the  morals  of  all  the  little  sects  into  which  the 
country  was  divided."  Of  these,  one  is  "  the  frequency  and  gaiety 
of  public  diTorsions,*'  which  have  always  been  "  the  objects  of  dread 
VM  hatred  to  all  the  fanatical  promoters  of  those  pO]pular  frenzies." 
Left  to  the  guidance  of  such  men,  it  is  essy  to  conceive  of  the  flood 
iof  immorality  which  would  be  let  in  upon  our  country ;  and  yet  it 
was  this  that  the  politicians,  and  even  prelates  and  priests,  of  the 
times  under  notice,  aimed  at  to  counteract  the  inikence  of  Christi* 
uiity  upeti  «ivil  and  religious  liberty.  We  need  but  name  the 
Jameses, 'Chai4eses,  Whitgifts,  and  Lauds,  witih  their  May-poles  and 
XBoirri8^ances,and  thefamous  ''Book  of  Sports,"  readfrom  the  pulpits 
of  the  Bstabliahed Churches,  to  indicate  the  state  into  which  society 
would  have  Mien  but  for  the  counteracting  influence  of  Puritanism. 
We  admit  that  its  disciples  were  forced  into  extremes,  and  when  in 
power  endeavoured  by  phvsical  Ibroe  to  correct  what  could  be  cor« 
vected  only  by  higher  and  more  refined  means.  But  this  was  not 
the  fault  of  Iiiritans,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  age.  The  whole  history 
of  the  later  Tudors  and  of  the  Stuarts  was  tro  history  of  an  attempt 
to  enforce  reKgion  by  civil  ^ains  and  penalties ;  and  that  Puritans 
were  not  more  enligntened  is  to  be  regretted.  But  let  not  that  be 
charged  upon  them  as  a  peculiarity  which  was  a  vice  of  the 
1^  and  of  all  £urope.  Let  our  adravation  be  qualified,  wherever 
and  to  n  hatever  extent  necessary,  and  after  all  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  superiority  of  fingland  and  America  to  all  other 
peoples  on  the  face  or  the  earth  is  due  io  their  sunMor  gravity  of 
charaobfT,  seriousness,  and  purity  of  morals ;  and  tnis  is  the  lasting 
vil^ct  of  Puritanism  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  again  auote  from  a  periodical  which  was  unbiassed  to 
wdy  one  mde  oi  Puritanism,  its  uncompromising  support  of  liberty 
in  "State  aftd  (dixffdi.  **  In  «ll  former  times,"  says  the  Edinbmrgk 
Smnem  <rol.  xliv.,  4S8),  "the  teachen  of  severe  morality,  whether 
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philosophical  o^  religious,  have  obserred  the  natoral  oonnection  of 
despotic  goyemment  with  dissolate  manners.    This  obserration  has 
produced  a  remarkable  effect  on  theological  moralists,  who  haTe  been 
charged  hastily  and  superficially  with  placing  pure  manners  too  high 
in  their  ethical  scab.    Hence  in  part  arose  the  alliance  between  re- 
ligious zeal  and  the  spirit  of  lioerty,  which  once  produced  such 
mighty  effects  in  Europe,  and  to  which  the  free  constitution  of  this 
country  owes  its  preseryation  and  improyement.  The  moralists  who 
most  condemned  the  yicious  indulgences  of  the  senses  were  the 
natural  enemies  of  that  degrading  rule  which  disqualified    its 
subjects  for  every  higher  enjoyment.    They  do  not  often  ayow,  and 
perhaps  did  not  always  distinctly  perceiye,  the  ^pound  of  the  hatred 
of  tyranny  which  was  one  of  their  noblest  distinctions.     But  it 
must  haye  been  eyident  to  men  of  such  sagacity  as  the  first  Bo- 
formers  and  our  ancient  Puritans,  that  the  manners  of  the  nok  are 
most  pure  when  the  opinion  of  the  middle  and  industrial  classes 
is  most  yalued ;  where  objects  of  ambition  are  bestowed  by  their 
suffrnges  ;  when  the  most  eminent  of  their  fellow-citicens  stand  in 
need  of  their  esteem."    In  Hume  you  haye  the  apologist  of  im- 
morality and  despotism ;  in  the  Puritan  jou  haye  tiie  loyer  of 
liberty  and  the  stem  opponent  of  all  laxity  m  morals ;  and  we  hare 
no  fear  of  refutation  when  we  say  that  our  upper,  lower,  and  middle 
classes  hare  for  nearly  tvro  centuries  been  indebted  for  their 
superiority  to  the  same  classes  in  all  Europe,  to  the  Puritan 
element  in  English  society.     In  his  "  Cromwell's  Letters  and 
Speeches,"  Carlyle  says,  '*  Our  ancient  Puritan  reformers  were, 
as  all  reformers  that  will  eyer  much  benefit  this  earth  are,  always 
inspired  by  a  heayenly  purpose.      To  see  God's  own  law,  then 
uniyersally  acknowleilgea  for  completed,  as  it  stood  in  the  holy 
written  book,  made  good  in  this  world;  to  see  this,  or  the  true 
unwearied  aim  towards  this ;  it  was  a  thing  worth  liying  for  and 
,  dyin^  for !    Eternal  justice ;  that  God's  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heayen."    It  our   stage  is  purer  than  in  France,  if  our 
popular  literature  and  daily  press  are  less  licentious  than  on  the 
Continent  generally,  if  our  aristocracy  are  patterns  of  yirtue  at 
compared  with  tlie  nobilitjr  of  Europe,  if  our  middle  classes  are 
distinguished  for  their  sobriety  of  manner  and  strictness  of  morals, 
and  our  industrial  classes  for  their  habits  of  order  and  submission 
to  law,  it  is  owing  to  that  Puritan  element  which  has  leayened 
society  in  England.    Compare  the  plays  of  Shakspere,  whose  house 
in  Stratford  was  the  resort  of  Puritan  diyines,  with  the  poetry  of 
Sochester  under  Charles  II.,  "whose  yery  name,"  Hume  says,  "is 
offensive  to  modest  ears,"  or  the  Wayerley  noyels  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  France,  and  we  trace  the  eflfects  of  Puritanism  in 
spheres  the  least  accessible  to  its  influence.    If  Puritanism  had 
been  "  of  the  world,  the  world  would  not  haye  hated  it." 

From  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  yiew'it  is  impossible  to  OTemto 
the  salutary  influence  of  Puritanism.  The  first  deyelopment  d  the 
party  which  under  James  L  acquired  the  name  of  Puzitans,  took 
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place  in  tlie  days  of  Elizabeth.    As  before  remarked,  the  powers 
and  prerogatiyes  of  papal  nuncios  were  nsurped  by  Henry  YIII. 
and  nis  saccessors ;  and  none  of  them  knew  now  to  give  effect  to 
those  pretensions  so  well  as  the  maiden  queen.      She    claimed 
supreme  dominion  over  the  consciences  of  her  subjects,  and  enforced 
uniformity  with  the  utmost  rigour.     A  splendid  ritual  was  her 
passion,  and  purity  of  religion  required  a  siznplicity  in  the  forms  of 
worship  whicn  she  could  not  understaDd.    The  first  Puritan  was 
the  first  who  opposed  this  passion  for  a  splendid,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  Popish  ritual.    Excepting  a  few  sects,  long  obscure  and  scarcely 
known  till  the  Protectorate,  all  England  suomitted  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  Book 
of  Common  Ptayer.  Thus  the  Eeformation  was  asserted  in  England, 
and  under  the  Stuarts  constant'  attempts  were  made  to  restore 
Popery.    With  every  reactionary  step  the  Puritan  spirit  deyeloped 
itself;  and  as  our  political  constitution  is  due  to  its  constancy  to 
ihe  Magna  Charta,  so  the  preserration  of  the  Eeformcd  Beligion  is 
due  to  constancy  to  the  New  Testament  principles  of  theology  among 
Puritans  in  the  Established  Church,  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
of  the  Independents  or  Congregationalists  among  the  free  churches. 
From  1662  to  1662  it  was  Uiis  element  which  saved  the  national 
church  from  relapsing,  under  such  men  as  Laud,  into  Popery.    In 
1662  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  revived,  and  2,000  Puritan  clergy 
were  ejected,  which  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  free  ecclesiastical 
principles,  (which  twenty-seven  years  after,  under  William  III., 
were  legalized  by  the  Toleration  Act.     For  two  centuries  the 
established  clergy  have  declaimed  against  Puritanism  among  Non- 
conformists, and  now  all  that  has  been  refused  at  one  time  or  another, 
to  those  who  have  in  consequence  deserted  or  were  expelled  the  pale 
of  the  Establishment,  is  now  being  demanded  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Establishment  itself.    The  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  loudly 
called  for  by  Churchmen,  in  almost  the  same  words  and  certainly  on 
the  same  grounds;  and  the  reformation  of  the  Prayer-book,  so 
auperstitiously  resisted  for  three  centuries,  and  now  apparently 
close  at  hand,  are  what  the  Puritans  so  strenuously  demanded. 
No  more  striking  tribute  can  be  paid  to  their  principles  than  the 
revolution  the  Anglican  church  is  now  undergoing.      We  kno^* 
of  no  great  principle  of  the  party  which  in  the  course  of  the  last 
three    centuries  nas  not  been  detested,  denounced,  persecuted, 
adopted,  and  revived  among  one  or  other  of  the  great  sections  of 
British  society,  political  and  ecclesiastical.    Names  and  parties 
have  been  encQessIy  changing,  but  Puritanism  has  moulded  idl  tbui 
is  good  in  Britain.    All  her  freedom  and  all  her  glory  England  owe» 
to  the  Puritan.  Nsal. 

KEOATIVS  ARTICLE.— III. 

CoHTSOTEBSY  maj  have  a  great  deal  said  in  its  behalf,  as  has 
indeed  been  proved  m  several  articles  by  contributors  to  this  jourui*  1 
of  debate  s  but  perhaps  the  whole  gist  of  what  can  be  said  about  it 
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bag  been  wrapped  up  in  two  Hnes  by  Samuel  Butler,  wkn»  he 
Bays,— 

*'  Men  reflect  mora  strictly  apon 
Tbe  seoM  of  othcra  than  tbdur  own,** 

Now  the  cbief  work  of  tbe  author  from  which  theie  words  are 
quoted  (''  Hudibraa  ")  ia  in  itself,  we  bold,  a  complete  proof  of  tike 
negative  of  this  discussion.  "  Hudibraa"  is  a  satire  on  Foritaaiam* 
Satire  nerer  effects  a  lasting  popularity,  unless  it  baa  hit  tbe  rery 
marrow  of  a  point  of  national  or  indiTidval  manners.  Tbe  number 
of  sueoessful  satires,  considering  tbe  number  that  has  been  written, 
is  exceedingly  smsJl ;  tbe  number  of  rememberablf  ones  mudi 
smaller.  The  *'  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes,  some  of  the  **  IVue  His*- 
tories"  of  Lucian,  a  few  portions  ot  JuTenal  and  Horace,  t3ie  best 
works  of  Sabelais,  Cenrantes,  Le  Sage,  Moli^re,  Donne,  and  perhaps 
Pope  and  Swift,  bold  tbe  chief  places  in  memory.  But  there  is  not 
one  of  these  whose  writings  are  so  instantaneounly  and  irresistiblT 
suggested  by  mention  of  a  subject  as  that  of  Butler*s  "  Hudibraa, 
on  the  mere  utterance  of  the  word  Furitaninn.  It  is  a  satire  that 
oleares  like  the  shirt  of  Nessus  to  the  Puritanic  party,  and  cannot 
be  stripped  off.  It  adheres  because  it  fits,  and  it  ulcerates  becaxise 
the  potent  poison  it  contains  has  been  acquired  from  the  party  who 
is  compelled  to  wear  it.  To  have  made  the  popularity  of  audi  a 
satire  possible  is,  we  contend,  a  full  coadenmation  of  the  Puritan 
party,  and  an  irrefragable  proof  that  its  influence  cannot  bate  been 
beneficial.    What  beneficial  effect  ooutd  be  produced  by— 

"  A  sect  whose  chief  derotion  lies 
li^  odd  perrene  antipathiesi 
In  falling  oat  with  that  or  this, 
And  finding  somothing  still  amiss; 
More  peeTish,  cross,  and  splenetic 
Than  dog  distmaght  cr  monkey  sick ; 
That  with  mors  cars  keep  holiday 
The  wrong,  than  ctksm  th«  right  waj; 
Cooipmnd  for  siaa  tbej*!*  not  iacttaad  to 
By  dABiaing  thoaa  tbcy  hava  ao  nind  to: 
StUl  so  psrverse  and  opnosita^ 
As  if  they  worshipped  God  in  spita: 
Tbe  selfsame  thing  they  nill  ahbor 
One  way,  and  long  another  for; 
Free-will  they  one  way  disaTow; 
Another,  nothing  else  allow: 
All  piety  eonsitts  therdn 
In  taem,  in  other  men  all  sHi"?' 

Let  us  admit  that  this  is  an  exaggeration,  as  we  moat  fireely  do; 
but  it  is  an  exaggeration  enclosing  a  great  deal  of  truth.  In  fact, 
a  caricature  would  wholly  lose  its  force  and  effect  if  there  were  not 
a  considerable  amount  of  resemblance  preserred.  A  purty  that 
majces  itself  thoroughly  ridiculoua,  and  has  giren  its  name  aa  a 
byword  of  reproach  for  a  certain  kind  of  j^oteatatioo:  of  being 
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**TighteGQB  orwrnacW*  cannot  have  had  a  beneficial  effect.  Few 
will  deny  that  Cartwright  charactorized  a  good  many  of  them  when 
he  said, — 

Put  out  with  cmI,  th*  other  with  ifpaoraaoe, 
And  yet  tbej  think  they're  •agles.*' 

To  make  religion  ridiculous ;  to  raise  laughter  against  the  Sorip- 
tnrcs  hr  abusing  them ;  to  arouse  within  men  the  feeling  of  contempt 
for  hofy  things  by  making  a  cant  of  them ;  to  induce  a  reaction 
against  purity  of  life  and  conduct  by  overdoing  the  outward  forma, 
but  desiroying  the  inward  realities  of  religiousness, — to  do  any  of 
these  things,  with  doing  all  of  which  the  Puritans  are  justly  charge- 
able, is  not  to  exercise  a  beneficial  but  a  prejudicial  influence, — an 
influence  for  eviU  not  for  good. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  a  zeal  without  knowledge,  and  we  all 
admit  that  the  Purit^uui  showed  a  great  deal  of  it.  It  is  not  a 
debaie  this  regarding  the  intentions  of  the  Puritans,  which  may  be  adr 
mitted  to  be  good,  but  regarding  their  influence, which  mast,  we  fear, 
be  looked  upon  as  baring  been  far  from  benefidaL  It  is  an  imfortu- 
nate  peculiarity  of  life,  that  often  the  most  oons(nentiotts  men  are  so 
stubborn  in  their  way  as  to  do  greater  evil  by  their  contumacy  than 
good  hj  their  conscientiousneBs.  Now  the  Puritans  strait-laced 
humanity  so  terribly  that  it  burst  not  only  the  strait-lacing,  bnt  the 
more  legitimate  bandaging  of  moral  law,  and  riot  took  the  place  of 
righteousness.  This  was  a  sore  evil,  and  under  it  our  country  was 
rexed  with  many  woes.  In  fact,  we  owe  to  Puritanism  one  of  the 
great  fallacies  of  this  age,  viz.,  that  religion  and  human  jor  ave 
aMen  to  each  othev ;  that  man  can  only  be  truly  holy  when  bein^ 
ascetic  and  selivrestraiiiiiig,-^which  is  only  a  half-truth,  and  as  it 
is  acted  upon  becomes,  a  whole  lie ;  for  self-restraint  is  right  and 
proper,  but  over-reatsaint  and  gk>om  are  inimical  to  all  true  religion 
and  to  all  right  and  holy  liviog. 

PuritantBtn  has  become  a  byword ;  it  has  cone  to  denote  a  pre- 
cisian, one  excessivelj  nice  in  matters  of  reli^a,.  but  especially  of 
religious  polity,  a  rigorous  critic  of  the  domgs  of  others,  and  a 
person  making  claim  to  more  than  common  conscientiousness  and 
piety.  There  must  always  be  something  ridiculous  in  anything  that 
becomes  a  byword,  especially  if  it  be  one  of  reproach ;  aod  it  can 
never  be  beneficial  tnat  anything  religious  should  be  made  a 
derision.  This  the  Puritaos  undoubtedly  have  made  the  ceremonies 
if  not  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

**  So  mock  thej  flconi  th«  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
B7  chance  go  right,  they  parposelj  go  wrong." 

The  foregoing  arguments  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the  question, 
and  show  themselves  at  once  to  the  thinking  mind,  whenever  it 
begins  to  reflect  on  the  subject  at  all.  They  are  patent  to  the  most 
cursory  inquirer,  and  their  force,  such  as  it  is,  can  be  gainsay ed  by  no 
opposing  argument.  To  retort  upon  the  objectors  that  they  throw 
the  reproach  and  bestow  the  derision,  it  is  qut(e  sufficient  to  reply 
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tliat  the  final  cause  of  the  perception  of  the  ridionloaB  is  to  "  shoot 
folly  as  it  flies/'  and  so  to  make  it  short-liyed. 

liiere  are  deeper  grounds  of  objection  to  Puritanism  than  these, 
which  we  may  indicate  in  a  few  words,  and  leare  for  the  consideration 
of  our  readers.  Puritanism  makes  the  Church  not  only  the  issuer  of 
a  system  of  doctrines,  but  of  a  system  of  manners  also.  It  is  not  con- 
tent to  permit  the  free  life  of.  man  to  develop  itself  from  t&ese 
doctrines,  but  it  determines  conclusiyely  what  form  of  outward  life ' 
alone  harmonizes  w ith  this  creed  and  confession.  This  is  a  great  evil. 
It  enslares  men's  souls  to  outward  conformities  which  are  quite 
unnecessary.  Beyolt  frequentl^r  ensues  against  these  outward 
fetters,  although  the  inner  doctrines  have  prevailing  power  upon 
the  real  life;  but  the  stays  being  broken  between  the  system 
of  manners  which  the  sect  asserts  to  be  alone  right,  the  system  of 
doctrine  is  held  to  be  departed  from.  Thus  the  entire  principle  of  a 
wholesome  variation  of  life  and  feeliuf^  is  set  at  nought,  and  fiK>m  a 
false  philosophy  of  religious  life,  a  hfe  false  in  essential  principle 
results.  Doctrines  are  the  motives  of  men,  but  they  must  be  allowed 
to  develop  their  manners  from  their  doctrines,  and  ought  not 
to  be  moulded  from  without.  In  so  far  as  Puritanism  does  this  its 
influence  is  detrimental. 

Puritanism  is  austere  and  harsh.  It  dismantles  all  the  fortresses 
of  devotion  arising  from  the  beautiful  and  the  sweet-toned  ;  it  casts 
o£f  from  God's  service  and  man's  use  a  great  many  of  the  charms 
and  amenities  of  dress,  manners,  and  pursuits ;  it  restrains  amuse- 
ment, and  revolts  at  sports  and  pastimes;  it  looks  on  youth 
as  rebellious,  middle  age  as  riotous,  and  on  old  age  with  its  sedate- 
ness  and  worn-out  sympathies  as  the  normal  concation  of  man.  It 
afBrms  that  attention  to  comeliness  is  indicative  of  corruption ;  that 
uncouth  forms  and  unimpressive  ceremonies,  inasmuch  as  they 
make  a  greater  claim  on  the  patience  and  endurance  of  men,  are 
conducive  to  holiness  of  life  and  practice ;  that  simplicity  of  wor- 
ship is  only  attainable  by  absolutely  denuding  it  of  all  ritual 
capable  of  idOfecting  the  som  otherwise  than  by  exoiting  ita  pride  in 
asceticism. 

**  Beaoty  when  nnadarned*!  adorned  tb«  most** 

This  is  the  fantastic  error  of  Puritanism,  that  it  sets  the  religion 
God  gave  to  man  for  the  culture  of  his  nature,  ri^t  in  oppoaitioa 
to  that  nature,  and  afiirms  that  all  that  gratifies  the  natural  man  is 
impious,  and  all  that  annoys  human  nature  and  causes  it  to  recoil  is 
holy  in  itself  and  in  its  effects.  In  this  its  influence  is  baneful, 
not  beneficial. 

Puritanism  has  sanctified  cant.  There  was  a  tone  and  fashion  of 
talking  of  religion,  of  interlarding  all  speech  with  scriptural  or 
pseudo-Biblicalphraseology, brought  in  by  Puritanism, which  exerts 
a  most  detrimental  influence  upon  character  and  conduct.  It 
is  caught  up  by  sheer  mechanical  repetition,  and  employed  without 
sense  of  fitness.    It  is  used  as  a  test  of  grace  and  heavenly  unction. 
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when  it  is  oflen  the  merest  mark  of  human,  not  divine,  *'  aMurance." 
It  recosnizes  this  form  of  speech  i^  the  mark  of  the  Lord's  chosen, 
and  holds  those  who  do  not  employ  it  as  "  aliens  from  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel.'*  In  onr  opinion,  while  advocating;  Protestantism, 
"it  doth  protest  too  much."  Constant  asseveration  of  honesty, 
virtne^piety,  and  saintliness ;  constant  assumption  of  acceptance 
wiili  Heaven  and  sanctification  of  spirit  are,  we  think,  signs  of  a 
degenerate  rather  than  of  a  regenerate  nature. 

**  On  Bible  sUlta  I  don*t  affect  to  sUlk, 
Not  Urd  with  Scripture  my  familiar  talk; 

For  man  mnj  pious  texts  repeat, 

And  yet  retii^ion  have  no  inward  seat. 
Tis  not  so  plain  as  the  old  Hill  of  Howtfa, 

A  man  has  got  his  bellj  full  of  meat, 
Because  be  talks  with  Tictuals  in  his  mouth. 
Mere  Terbiage, — it  is  not  worth  a  carrot! 

Why,  Socrates,  or  Plato — wberu's  the  odds? — 

Once  taught  a  jay  to  supplicate  the  godd, 
And  made  a;»o%-tbei«t  of  a  parrot! 
On  such  a  vital  topic,  sure  *tis  odd 
How  much  a  man  can  differ  from  his  neighbour , — 
One  wishes  worship  freely  given  to  God, 
Another  wants  to  make  it  statute-labour.** 

The  idea  of  exclusive  salvation  which  arises  out  of  tliis  worship  of 
cant  is  one  of  the  worst  influences  of  Puritanism.  We  are  to  be 
doers,  not  repeaters  and  retailers  hy  rote,  of  Christ's  word. 

The  Puritan  leaven  is  very  strong  in  modern  society,  not  only 
among  Dissenters,  but  in  the  Church;  in  fact,  very  much  of 
the  High  Churcliism  of  the  present  day  is  just  a  sort  of  transformed 
Puritanism, — religion  manifested  rather  in  externals  than  in  eternals, 
— religion  made  manifest  in  outward  form  rather  than  **  in  heart, 
speech  and  behaviour." 

How  much  share  had  Puritanism  in  creating^  schism,  in  precipi- 
tating division  and  discord  P  How  great  an  eSect  has  it  on  hroad 
Churchmen  as  well  as  on  Evangelicius,  and,  by  recoil  in  some  cases, 
by  perverted  sympathy  in  others,  upon  the  High  Church  party  P 
How  great  a  share  had  it  in  the  New-mania  of  the  *'  Tracts  for  the 
Times "  P  It  is  worthy  of  serious  thought  how  singularly  influences 
act,  and  how  manifold  are  the  forms  of  deflected  and  reflected  in- 
fluence which  any  ^eat  force  exerts.  "  Extremes  meet,"  is  a  proverb 
arising  from  this  view  of  the  matter;  and  do  we  not  all  recognize  the 
rigours  of  the  Puritanic  cohimonwealth  as  the  very  causes  of  the 
fast-living  and  prodigality  of  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles  P  It 
is  melancnoly  to  think  how  often  in  this  world  good  aims  produce 
evil  results  unless  accompanied  with  caution.  The  via  media  is 
neither  easy  to  get  nor  to  keep,  but  the  middle  path  alone  is  the 
sure  one.  Xet  us  avoid  alike  the  Sc^lla  of  Puritanism,  and  the 
Charybdis  of  Bomanism,  and  keep  to  the  good  old  paths  of  the 
I^ational  Church.  Hudibras,  Juniob. 

1804.  o 
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Ipoltiics. 


IS  A  STANDING  AEMY  EXPEDIENT  IN  A  FBEE 

COUNTEY? 

ATFIBMATIVB  ABTICLB. — II. 

HuHAN  life  is  Btrange.  We  all  ding  to  life ;  and  yet  the  highest 
glories  and  dignities  of  nations  are  conferred  on  those  whose  pablie 
mission  is  to  destroy  that  life  for  the  preBerration  of  which  society 
exists.  War  is  the  great  Ineritable  of  nations.  ladiTidoal  disputes 
may  be  arranged  by  national  law,  but  national  disputes  cannot;  for 
nations  are  the  highest  possible  forms  of  consolidAted  existence  of 
which  human  society  is  capable.  Nobody  could  dream  of  an 
autocracy  for  the  universe ;  and  if  such  a  form  of  government  could 
not  even  be  dreamt  of,  how  much  less  could  it  be  realized !  Y^et 
nothing  less  conld  effectually  exert  itself  as  an  auti-war  conrention. 
It  womd  have  this  anomalous  constitution,  too ;  that  while  dis- 
tinctly organized  for  the  destruction  of  war,  its  own  powen  of 
action  would  depend  on  havin^r  at  its  command  all  the  resources  of 
war,  and  the  capacity  of  exerting  all  its  powers  with  telling  effect. 
Such  a  tyranny  would  be  terrible,  xmendurable.  It  woud  be  a 
war-autocracy  for  the  avoidance  of  war.  ^  It  would  be  an  imperimm 
super  imperium;  a  dreadful  war-machine  for  the  prerentioiii  of 
war ;  a  governor  of  the  governors. 

A  system  of  arbitration  between  nation  and  nation  is  imposnlble, 
unless  by  placing  the  ultima  rcUia  reaum  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
vention, and  thus  constituting  it  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
nations.  What  convention  is  able  to  be  entrusted  with  powers  of 
such  a  sort?  who  are  fitted  to  become  lords  over  kings P  "The 
social  savagery  of  war  *'  would  only  enlarge  itself  bv  the  xnstitiition 
of  a  despotism  for  restraining  it.  We  hmd,  thereiore,  tiiat  war  it, 
in  the  present  state  of  man,  a  necessity — or,  at  least,  that  it  is 
requisite  to  be  ready  for  it  as  for  an  emergency — Hke  fire,  flood,  or 
earthquake,-— destroying  in  its  tendencies  and  effects.  All  aatioua 
seem  to  be  agreed  on  tluit  point ;  hence  their  armies.  Our  eootaro- 
versy,  theretbre,  accepts  war  as  a  fact,  &nd  does  not  permit  ns  to 
discuss  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  war  in  the  settlement  of  Hfee 
question.  It  is  given,  in  uie  very  terms  of  the  debate,  ^bat  sn 
army  is  expedient  in  a  free  country,  and  the  question  to  be  deter- 
mined is  simply  this,— Ought  that  army  to  be  a  standing  one? 

The  question  is,  indeed,  even  narrower  than  this,  for  it  poetdntea 
that  the  country  should  also  be  free.  Of  course  we  believe  that  it 
is  only  in  a  free  country  that  a  standing  army  can  be  benefidsl ; 
in  a  despotic  country  it  would  only  be  an  agent  of  mischief.    Weil* 
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we  eoniend  that  in  a  firoe  eoontiy  a  ataading  army  if  cxpedieni— 
we  would  even  vay  eiMntial. 

'*  The  dirision  of  labour"  hat  become  a  principle  of  modem  life. 
The  highest  political  economy  decdarefl  in  its  &voiir.  The  neoessity 
of  keeping  every  one's  daty  distinctly  before  him,  and  of  allowiss 
nothing  at  all  to  interfere  with  the  acquisition  eadeoltmiv  of  apeoiiu 
skill  in  the  diffisrent  departments  of  trade,  commeroe,  and  hfe,  is 
admitted  on  aU  hands  to  be  a  good,  sound,  and  safe  i^aiu  We  hare 
armies  of  masons,  weayers,  &c.,  into  which  the  respectiTe  labomrers 
have  enlisted  by  a  long  apprenticeship.  They  do  not,  periiaps,  run 
the  same  special  risks  at  one  given  time,  as  soldiers  ao  in  oattle, 
but  they  have  the  long  run  of  labour  and  accident  before  tiiem, 
and  that  often  sq^uares  the  account. 

That  the  principle  of  division  of  labour  should  have  free  coarse, 
theref<HW,  it  is  expedient  to  have  a  standing  army  in  a  free  country. 

Human  power  is  limited.  Man  is  only  cultivable  to  ezeeUence 
in  a  few  tlungs.  To  make  each  person  learn  the  science  of  war— 
aa  would  require  to  be  done  if  men  were  to  be  called  to  fight  when 
war  threatened^would  be  an  insufferable  tyrannv ;  and  to  leave  it 
to  choice  would  be  wone,  for  that  would  put  all  tne  naturally  brave 
and  unselfish  in  the  field,  and  allow  the  selfish  and  cowardly  to 
slink  out  of  any  possible  scrape.  Just  as  in  charity  the  good  are 
mulcted  to  effect  what  all  are  equally  b<mnd,  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  to  do;  so  in  volunteering  the  bold  and  seli-sacrificing  vet 
facing  the  trials,  troubles,  and  dangers  of  military  life,  while  we 
soulless  caitiff*  hugs  himself  on  the  safety  of  his  worthless  caroaBS. 
To  allow  sui^  self -sacrifice  as  volunteering  implies,  is  productive  of 
false  morality.  The  non-vi^unteers  ought,  at  least,  to  be  taxed,  to 
provide  compensation  for  all  accidents,  &c.,  that  happen  to 
volunteers,  or  the  evils  that  befall  their  dependants  in  consequence 
of  their  enga^g  in  the  training,  <&o.,  requisite  to  fit  tikem  for 
defending  their  country.  A  voluntary  army,  unless  it  be  a  standing 
Bxmj,  is  an  injustice ;  and  a  conscript  army,  whether  standing  or 
not,  is  a  tyranny.  To  ask  men  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of 
the  nation  only  at  their  own  will,  without  equivalent  exemptions  or 
rewards,  is  unfair,  because  it  yirtually  rewards  selfish  cowardice  by 
saving  those  who  are  characterized  by  it  the  troubles  and  expenses 
of  volunteering;  and  it  reaUy  over  taxes,  by  drill  and  other 
personal  sacrifices,  tiiose  nho  are  covetous  of  their  oountrv's  safety. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  better  plan  possible  than  that  of  harog'a 
standing  anny,  into  wiiich  all  tnoae  having  an  indination  towaios 
war  may  be  incorporated,  and  may  make  themseivea  proficient  in 
all  the  arts  and  strategetics  of  siege  and  battle,  march,  onset,  or 
retreat,  while  the  rei^inder  of  society  is  left  in  quiet  to  j^ursue 
their  daily  avocations  without  fear,  reproach,  or  envy.  Civil  and 
military  fife  ought  to  be  kept  separate,  and  this  can  onlv  be  done 
by  making  the  preparation  for  me  carrying  out  of  war  me  special 
duty  of  a  standing  army. 

A  military  profession,  like  every  other  profession,  must  be  studied 
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and  practued  as  tiie  ehief  labour  of  those  who  devote  themselTes  to 
it.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  having  a  {standiof^  annj, 
whose  drills  and  studies  and  movements  and  thoaghts  are  guided 
by  the  will  and  skill  of  some  great  presiding  chief,  responsible  to  the 
nation  for  the  proper  workins  of  the  whole  machinery,  and  who.  in 
case  of  war,  can  thoroughly  depend  upon  the  material  he  takes  into 
the  field.  Again,  obedience  and  submission,,  absolute  and  entire 
subordination  of  thought  and  will  to  that  of  another,  is  more 
required  in  actual  warfare  than  in  anj  other  vocation.  Long 
schooling  of  the  mind  is  required  to  bnng  the  spirit  of  man  into 
that  state  in  which  it  catches  the  infectious  fever  of  another  mind, 
and  subdues  the  stir  and  animation  which  it  feels  to  that  of  him 
who  rules  an  armed  host.  Only  a  standing  army,  trained  to  this 
dependency  of  feeling,  can  effectually  act  in  any  war  with  vigour 
and  effect.  No  roll-call  of  men  to  arms  could  now-a^ys  be  found 
that  would  melt  their  own  wills  into  that  of  others,  and  rush  *'  to 
death  or  victory  "  in  simultsneous  submission  to  a  leitder's  wiU. 

The  economy  of  a  standing  army  has  often  been  doubted.  The 
costliness  of  war  has  been  the  text  of  many  a  speech  and  sermon ; 
but  the  idea  that  a  volunteer  army  is  cheap  is  a  sad  delusion. 
Estimate  the  evil  of  distracting  men  s  minds  from  their  peaceable 
emplovments ;  of  breaking  up  their  industrious  habits ;  of  introducing 
into  their  lives  the  form  and  pressure  of  a  military  one ;  of  the 
interruptions  to  business,  drill  and  all  its  accompaniments  oocsaion, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  body  and  pre-ocoupation  of  thought  theee 
displays  bring  about,  together  with  the  inclination  for  comradeship 
they  induce,  and  the  interference  they  effect  in  the  educational 
training  of  their  minds  among  young  men ;  and  if  you  do  that»  you 
will  find  that  there  is  more  national  prosperity  absorbed  in  a 
volunteer  army  than  can  be  counted  in  tne  army  estimates  of  onr 
expensive  military  forces. 

On  all  these  grounds,  we  think  the  moral  ar^pments  for  a 
standing  army  are  irrefutable,  and  we  leave  the  decision  upon  these 
our  arguments  in  the  thoughts  of  our  readers.  They  can  deter- 
mine their  worth.  Skcblajdov. 

VBOATIVE   ABTICLB. — II. 

*'  The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone !"  Can  such  a  question  as  (his  be 
discussed  without  suggesting  that  "  the  fighting  power  "  is  waning 
in  its  influence  P  The  dear  defence  of  nations  is  going  out,  and  **  the 
cheap  defence  of  nations  "  is  coming  in.  Standing  armies  have  been 
tried,  and  have  been  found  wantmg — a  great  deal  more  than  we 
mean  to  give, — and  this  has  induced  us  to  revise  the  system,  and 
think  again  upon  the  subject  of  our  armed,  forces.  The  magic  is 
much  dispelled  when  questioning  begins.  Suspicion  never  arises  tOl 
the  **  original  brightness  "  is  dimmed ;  and  we  very  much  fear  that 
the  mere  fact  that  such  a  question  is  debatsble  as  the  expcdieney 
of  a  standing  army  points  to  a  foregone  conclusion.  A  subject  upon 
which  there  sre  are  no  doubts  cnnnot  he  discussed.    No  controrr  n>y 
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is  possi  ble  on  such  a  theme.  One  great  fact  of  our  own  time  snggegti 
a  Bcttlement  of  the  question, — our  "  volunteers."  If  the  standing 
army  were  effectiye,  wherefore  are  they  in  existence  P  and  if  a  stand- 
ing army  is  not  effectiye,  but  defectife  rather,  can  it  be  expedient  to 
trust  the  welfare  of  a  free  country  to  it.  The  debate  is  of  intense 
interest  to  a  nation  such  as  oars,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  advocate 
the  negative. 

That  a  standing  army  is  inexpedient  may  be  discovered  from  the 
oonRideration  that  the  whole  of  the  gorernments  of  Europe  are  com- 
pelled to  employ  many  expedients  to  fill  up  their  military  lorce.  The 
conscription,  with  its  inevitable  draughts,  in  many  countries, — the 
vices  and  devices  of  the  recruiting-sergeant  in  others,  are  employed 
to  complete  the  national  corps  d'armSe,  Now  if  war  were  honoured 
in  the  hearts  of  men  it  would  never  require  to  force  recruits,  or 
trick  them  under  its  banners  by  fraud.  A  standing  army  is  a  standi 
ing  boast  and  bravado ;  a  standing  armv  is  a  standing  threat ;  a 
standing  army  is  a  standing  impost  (ana  sometimes  imposture) ;  a 
standing  army  is  a  standing  oppression;  a  standing  army  is  a 
standing  generator  of  vice,  a  standing  plae;ue  of  great  cities,  or  of 
country  quarters,  a  centre  of  debauchery,  9f  low-minded  criminality ; 
a  standing  army  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  country  that  uses  it. 
How  a  standing  army  can  be  otherwise  esteemed  passes  all  under- 
standing— at  least,  all  the  little  understanding  the  writer  possesses. 

The  inexpedienc}r  of  a  standing  army  is  proved  by  an  allusion  to 
the  fact  that  the  chief  republic  of  Europe  retains  no  standing  army. 
Switzerland,  the  land  of  TeU,  the  land  where  freedom  holds  her 
court,  and  asserts — 

'*  Her  proud  sopremac/  and  glorioos  rights," 

retains  no  standing  army.  Nay,  our  own  country  even  is  so 
jealousljr  sensible  of  the  inexpediency  of  a  standing  army,  that  the 
check  or  an  annual  vote  upon  the  Mutiny  Bill  was  planned  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  army  of  Britain  from  being  really 
and  legally  what  it  is  virtually,  a  standing  army.  A  standing  army 
is  in  general  a  standing  incompetency,  as  may  easily  be  perceived 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  used  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  aliKe  for  the 
sons  of  the  nobility  in  its  officers,  aed  for  those  who  are  near  on  or 
over  the  verge  of  crime  among  the  privates.  These  parties  want  the 
animating  spirit  of  heroism.  War  is  a  trade  with  them,  and  not  a 
thing  of  principle.  National  feeling  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
patriotism  is  equally  so.  You  cannot  preserve  the  latter  quality  of 
mind  as  you  may  do  game  or  venison,  oy  the  mixttu*e  of  a  tew  other 
ingredients  with  saltpetre.  Military  routine  and  martial  red-tapism, 
fine  show  and  much  sound,  may  be  got  from  a  standing  army,  but 
the  true  and  genuine  beating  of  a  brave  heart  is  not  manufacturable 
under  the  conditions  on  which  a  standing  army  exists.  It  is  too 
often  sought  as  a  life  of  ease  by  the  private,  and  a  life  of  pleasure 
by  the  officer.  It  is  a  trade  wmch  cannot  be  practiced  or  even  pre« 
pared  for  until  it  is  required,  and  the  most  exquisite  turn-out  of  an 
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azBiy  does  not  alirays  give  the  beet  Msanaee  of  wariike  actiTUj, 
endurance,  and  bravery.  The  drilling  and  sham  fightiajc*  barrack 
life  and  eamn  life,  being  out  in  eount^  anartera  or  sent  to  foreign 
stations,  to  mioh  our  soldiers  are  subjected,  nn  aU  very  good  in  their 
way,  but  th^  do  not  form  soldierly  habits  or  give  the  heroic  heart. 
Do  they  not  rather  eat  out  all  heart  from  tlKwe  exposed  to  their 
inflaenoes,  by  indacing  a  love  of  pleasure,  more  frequently  still  a 
lofre  of  vioioas  indulgence  P  Is  not  this  whai  makes  a  bamck  a 
norsery  of  criminality  wherever  it  is  placed— a  hothouse  of  all 
manner  of  evils,  from  officers'  ball-partiea  to  privates'  beer-shop 
practices  F  The  morale  of  a  standing  army  can  never  be  kept  up, 
and  as  soon  as  it  faUs,  it  spreads  contagion'  and  oontamination 
wherever  it  goes. 

The  profesaionality  of  a  standing  armj  gives  it  interests  opposed 
to  society.  So  soon  as  the  members  of  it  feel  that  society  hats  been 
foolish  enough  to  place  all  ita  dependence  upon  them,  they  levy  the 
black  mail  of  inordinate  taxation  upon  the  society  which  bias  trusted 
to  them  and  its  officers,  crowd  into  all  the  pathways  of  honour,  and 
claim  them  to  the  ezcluaion  of  all  other  interests.  This  is  a  question 
to  which  more  attention  should  be  given.  How  many  years  of  peace 
have  we  otjoyed,  and  what  sum  capitalized  would  have  resulted 
from  the  whole  series  of  annual  payments  made  to  the  armyP 
What  proportions  do  these  bear  to  the  eviU  frout  whieh  weare#M 
to  be  saved  by  our  standing  army  P 

Our  standing  army  is  due  to  a  foreign  house  brought  to  oeeupy 
the  throne.  Does  it  not  yet  act  aa  much  ibr  dynastie  as  for  national 
purposes  P  On  the  cost  of  standing  armies  it  mi^  be  well  to 
oring  before  our  readers  the  following  passage  from  Ample  Bar  for 
August,  in  a  paper  on  **  The  Fighting  Power  of  Europe  :"— 

"  It  will  be  worth  while  to  stody  a  little  what  mej  be  called  the  '  anthaMtic  of 
war/  and  bjr  way  of  aiding  lu  in  tbia  task,  let  aa  consul  the  foUowiag  labhu 
In  it  tbe  population  aod  revenue  of  each  ciUMtrT  are  given— in  round  niimbet%  of 
course — as  well  as  tbe  strength  and  expense  of  iis  armj.  Standing  aimiea  art  a 
material  evil.  Bjr  this  table  we  see  that  in  Europe  alone  no  leas  than  4,690,000 
able-bodied  men  are  inbtracted  from  the  honest  and  civilizing  industries  of  fife, 
aod  devoted  to  a  profession  of  idleness  in  times  of  peace,  and  of  slaogfater  and 
ri^ine  in  times  of  war.  Tbe  coat  of  this  colossal  ftirce  is  estimated— «ad  the  eati- 
mate  la  eunsideimbly  under  the  mark — at  abi>ve  £83,000,000  sterling.  But  ei 
those  fignrea  bj  no  means  represent  tbe  true  cost. 

Country.  Population.  Army.  Rerenne. 

Austria       .     .     .     .35  000  000  476  000  £31,000,000  £10.009.000 

Belgium      ....  4.000,000  100000  6,100,000  1^300000 

Denmark     ....  3«O0UOO  23000  1,800000  466.000 

France 35.000000  750.000  69.100  000  14,960;000 

Germany     ....  45,000.000  50.3.072 

Great  Britain  .     .    .  28.800  000  US  000  70,000,000  16,000,000 

Greece 1.000.000  18,000  892.000  S07/)00 

Holland 3  300,000  57  000  8.200.000  1,000,000 

Italy 21,800,000  300,000  20.765,000  4,600,000 

Portugal     ....  3,500,000  16.640  3,300,000  630,000 
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Conntiy.  Populstion.  Armj.  Rerenue.  Bxpense. 

PniMia 18,400,000  208,000  £19,500,000  £5.500.000 

RumU 73,900,000  1,200,000  42.200,000  17,300,000 

Spun 16,800,000  151,000  20,300.000  3,400.000 

8wfd«D  and  Norwaj .  5,000,000  156,000  8.300,000  1,600,000 

SwitztfUnd     .     .     .  2,500,000  839,000  824,000  184,000 

Tnt^ 35,000,000  459,000  12,000,000  6,000,000 

**  We  have  quoted  the  eame  m  laid  down  in  the  yarions  budgets,  and  drawn  from 
tbe  MraBableinoome  of  tlw  eoontiy.  But  were  we  to  add  the  loaoa  n^on  loac»  which 
haTe  been  and  are  being  contracted  to  maintain  these  *nniforuied  obBtmctioos*  to  the 
progreoe  of  tbe  world,  we  siioald  bav»  a  terrible  and  appalling  total  indeed.  As  it 
18,  what  a  frightful  incubus  upon  the  healthy  deyelopment  of  society  in  this  vast 
Mgaaisation  of  stagnant  energy!  what  a  menace  to  the  peaceful  daily  pursuits  of 
tbe  qniet  dtizen  f  Look  abroiMl  on  the  face  of  the  Continent  at  the  preeent  moment, 
end  see  hew  it  tynuiani*  orer  the  liberties  of  mankind,  while  it  eats  up  the 
rMVBfCBS  of  even  tbe  weatfekiest  kingdoms,  thrsatening  neady  all  with  'poverty  and 
baoknptey.  Every  aation  in  fear  of  its  neighbour  muntatna  a  force  totally  in- 
ocopatibla  with  its  jevemies;  and  as  to  a  majority  of  tbe  states,  the  forces  they 
do  fesep  ap  ars  really  inadequate  for  their  de&nce.  Tet  the  mania  for  vast  and 
czpeailve  armies  and  amuunents  increases  instead  of  diminishing,  and  the  chief 
stnidy  now-a-days  is  how  to  make  war  more  horrible  and  destructive.  How  long 
thia  demoralizing  and  restlees  rivalry  will  continue,  how  long  this  game  will  be 
played  befbre  it  is  '  played  out,'  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  people  must  wait 
long,  w«  fbar,  before  the  ambitions  of  rulers  will  be  satiated^  or  have  substantial 
elieoki  applied  to  them.  Cbngfestee  may  be  convened,  and  plenipotentiaries  gather 
round  a  gresn  table,  bat  ontil  another  gospel  is  proclaimed  than  that  preached  by 
eEoeniid  heads  and  sCarwbespangled  diplomatists,  the  idea  of  permanent  peace  and 
rednoed  aimameBta  seem*  altogether  hopeless  and  Utopian.'* 

Tkis  u  a  note  of  the  cost  iixTolyed  in  keeping  up  theBe  armies. 
The  amount  would  be  immensely  increased  if  we  were  to  estimate 
the  9vt1  effects  of  the  withdrawal  of  these  men  from^  the  pursuits  on 
which  the  commonwealth  depends —those  of  science,  art,  or  industry, 
—if  we  were  to  reckon  the  charge  they  bring  upon  the  several 
oeuntxses  in  which  ther  exist  for  crime,  immorality,  and  disease 
caused  bj  them,  and  the  idleness  they  perpetuate  among  many  in 
CTery  rank  of  society. 

Tnere  are  many  other  arguments  which  mi^t  be  used  against  a 
fltandane  army,  as,  for  instance,  that  they  form  a  class  interest 
opposed  to  peace;  that  their  presence  inoculates  people  with  a 
lofe  of  war  ;  that  the  comparisons  of  fighting  power  tend  to  make 
ua  ioTgfit  the  acquisition  ot  moral  power,  and  that  they  give  a  pomp 
and  circumstance  to  war  which  is  quite  disproportionate  to  its 
uiilitj.  But  we  feel  eertain  we  hare  said  enough  to  convince  many 
that  a  standing  army  ia  inexpedient  any  ^  here,  out  in  a  free  country 
most  especially  so. 

PjLX  ST  UllITAS. 
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Social  ^coimmg. 


OUaHT  HORSE-EACING  TO  BE  DISCOUEAGED  P 

▲FFIBMATIYS  ABTICLB. — III. 

Onx  of  the  last  questiona  one  would  have  thought  of  aeeing  sub- 
jected to  debate  ia  the  pages  of  the  British  CotUroverncdist—iiie 
OT^tax  of  the  young  thinkers  of  England — ^ia  horae-raciDg.  It  is 
^uite  contrary  to  all  our  preconceptions  of  the  contents  of  a  maga- 
zine of  aelf-culture ;  but  "  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong ;"  nor,  we  presume,  is  the  actual  always  like 
the  idea  we  formed  of  it.  Thought  and  horse-racing  do  not  often 
fo  together.  Fast  life  is  not  usually  intellectual  life.  The  course 
IS  not  often  a  course  of  self-eleyatio^,  but  frequently  one  of  coarse 
hilarity  and  rude  excitement.  It  is  all  right,  I  suppose,  for  the 
young  debaters  of  Britain  to  expend  their  Ibrce  upon  this  theme ; 
but  1  fear  that  few  of  those  who  delight  in  the  Verhj  enjoy  the 
writings  of  Pindar,  or  cut  the  leaves  of  many  books.  The  discussion 
seems  to  me  to  be  as  likely  to  result  in  good  as  that  about  "  Which 
is  the  more  useful  to  society  —  the  miser  or  the  spendthrift  P" 
Could  we  debate  which  is  the  better  man — a  worse  one  or  a  better, 
with  any  prospect  of  reaching  a  wholesome  conclusion  F  I  am 
afraid  not. 

I  am  grieved  to  see  that  the  prevalence  of  "  horsinets"  hai 
made  itself  felt  in  this  Magazine ;  but  as  it  is  "  on  the  card,"  I  may 
be  permitted  to  give  a  word  or  two  upon  the  topic  which  may  in- 
fluence some  hesitating  person.  They  are  not  likely  to  affect  tiie 
inclinations— I  dare  not  say  decisions — of  any  one  whose  taste  is 
already  formed  for  the  jockey  scent  with  its  racy  flavour. 

To  get  into  a  circle  of  touters,  blacklegs,  gentlemen  whose  "debti 
of  honour  "  are  dishonourable,  and  not  seldpm  dishonoured ;  in  the 
company  of  ladies  who  resemble  the  gentlemen's  debts ;  of  swindlers, 
pickpockets,  Aunt  Sally  players,  and  assaulters,  promises  fine 
sport.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  large  majority  of  the  circles  open 
at  a  racecourse  to  the  general  public  consist  of  these  classes ;  and 
that  the  selecter  society,  as  it  is  called^  holds  neither  communion 
nor  sympathy  with  the  mob,  or  the  mob-led,  who  keep  the  grounds 
round  the  course.  Flash  swells  may  pick  one  up  or  pick  one  out 
— for  most  of  them  are  on  picket  thereabouts  on  a  Derby  day ; 
and  to  be  the  chosen  of  this  selecter  society  is  generally  granted  to 
those  who  have  the  privilege  of  the  green. 

Though  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  patronize  the  races  by 
a  sort  of  traditionary  idolatry,  they  only  occupy  the  "  field  of  the 
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ek>th  of  gold,"  and  thcnr  leave  the  rexoainder  of  the  field  to  gentle- 
men of  quite  another  cloth — often  wolveB  in  sheep's  clothing.  These 
personages  are  "downy"  on  Epsom  Downs,  and  generally  very 
watchful  in  their  habits,  and  a  little  given  to  pursiness.  Their  taste 
in  colours  is  singular.  They  have  an  antipathy  to  the  "  blues,"  and 
quite  a  foible  for  "  greens  " — from  the  latter's  liking  for  and  likeness 
to  the  turf»  of  course.  They  are  commonly  gentlemen  of  *'  easy 
means,"  handy  and  adroit,  not  a  little  given  to  Eving  either  on  their 
own  wit,  or  on  the  want  of  it  in  others.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  few  men  can  go  upon  the  course  without  having  the  com- 
pany of  "  betters  "  thrust  upon  him.  The  seductive  and  the  un- 
productive classes  are  often  largely  represented,  too,  round  the 
grand  stand,  where  they  impart  quite  a  singular  amount  of  "  go  " 
to  valuable  moveables,  and  impart  the  lessons  of  ezperienpe  at  the 
usual  rates.  Getting  into  fine  company  does  not  make  a  gentleman, 
but  getting  into  vicious  company  often  leads  to  a  "  fine."  This, 
however,  does  not  prove  that  the  racecourse  is  of  itself  a  fine  thing 
in  either  sense. 

Of  all  leeches,  the  horse-leech  is  most  given  to  greedy  "bleeding;" 
and  most  people  who  go  to  enjov  themselves  at  Ascot,  or  elsewhere, 
must  go  willing  "  to  take  the  odds,"  and  the  "  lot"  which  may  await 
him  is  not  theleast  certain  of  lotteries.  Fast  life  is  famous  for  its 
milkings,  ropings,  and  scratches  ;  and  it  is  a  little  Bohemian,  too, 
for  there  are  many  upon  the  turf  engaged  in  "making  a  book." 
Though  it  is  said  that  of  "  making  of  many  books  there  shall  be  no 
end,"  we  hope  this  sort  of  book  is  not  among  the  many  that  shall  be 
made  for  ever.  Let  us  hope  the  race  of  the  racecourse  is  almost 
run.  It  has  now  got  into  that  position  in  which  its  only  defence 
consists  of  "  refuges  of  lies."  It  is  got  up  and  kept  up  to  improve 
the  breed  of  horses,  forsooth !.  and  to  produce  an  annual  crop  of 
blacklegs,  bullies,  hnd/lashanahle  women.  A  certain  country  once 
lost  its  "  noble  breed  of  men,"  and  losing  that  lost  all ;  but  our 
oouniry,  careless  of  its  men,  places  no  bounty  on  them,  but  on  its 
horses  ;  though  that  improvement  (if  it  is  effected)  is  purchased  by 
the  debasement  of  men,  and  the  degradation  of  women,  the  spread 
through  society  of  a  gambling  spirit,  and  the  diffusion  of  a  general 
disposition  to  run  the  chances  either  of  stakes  or  of  mistakes. 

beriously  speaking,  however,  the  multitude  of  meetings  and 
events,  or  races  and  stakes,  is  becoming  a  matter  of  more  than 
passing  moment.  The  "  stakes  "  run  for  alone  amount  to  more  than 
£200,(XX);  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  amount  of  "exchangers* 
money  "  given  in  betting.  The  number  of  recognized  meets  are 
upwards  of  160 — not  to  speak  of  those  occurring  at  small  fairs,  &c., 
which  lure  often  far  more  prolific  of  evil  than  the  larger  ones.  The 
race-horses  kept  in  the  kingdom  are  about  1,600,  on  which 
taxation  to  the  amount  of  £7,000  is  paid ;  and  there  are  nearly 
200  jockeys  retained  constantly  to  care  for  them.  The  amount 
of  speculation  involved  in  the  conducting  of  all  the  mass  of 
business  which  these  "  meets  "  occasion  is  beyond  calculation.    The 
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temptationB  to  deeepiion,  trickery,  and  fraiad  inoreBse  witb  tlie  k^ 
creue  of  tike  money  dependent  oa  the  eventoy  and  their  freaneney 
in  time  and  plaee  spreads  tke  infiectioD.  Tlie  idea  of  awadeplj 
leapinf^  into  a  fortune,  or  of  doing  a  good  stroke  of  buaiiieiat  u 
scarcely  less  potent  than  deceptire.  Man's  faith  in  ohaace  ia  at  aU 
times  miileadmg,  and  these  races,  as  caltivattng  this  fakh — nay, 
tempting  him  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents, — exerta  n  moat 
baneful  infloenoe  upon  the  frequenters  of  the  coune,  and  all  who 
come  into  contact  with  them. 

"  Blair  Athole  "  does  not  race  fair.  He  skipa  instead  of  K^J^jng 
the<  course.  Those  who  advocate  the  discouragement  of  hcarae-m^ing 
as  a  popular  amusement  do  not  assert  the  unlawfulness  of  aporta,  or 
take  the  place  of  "  kill-joys  "  in  society.  Hiey  hold  that  theae 
races  are  the  real  kilU joys,  and  their  aiders  and  abettors  th«j  |daee 
among  those  who  *'  kill  the  soul."  They  agree  with  Miltan  ia  thor 
loTe  of  "  heart-easing  mirth,"  but  not  of  pocket-easing  Menoriss. 
.They  say,  with  the  Tate  Archbishop  Whately,  "  Cukivate  sot  ogjy 
the  corn-fields  of  the  mind,  but  tne  pleasure-grounda  also  ;"  but 
they  do  not  think  that  the  best  way  to  cultirate  these  pleaavre- 
grounds  is  to  blow  "weeds,"  grow  "madder,"  raise  "tip%"jnl 
"jolly  greens"  in  "rows,"  and  jockey  the  whole  turf,  "ue 
infatuated  bigotry  "  which  finds  its  coarse  delights  in  the  compaay 
congregated  round  the  course  is  quite  aa  great  as  that  exhibited  m 
hearing  lectures  on  "  the  coming  struggle  "  from*  Cumming,  gattiu 
spurred  on  by  Spurgeon,  being  told  of  the  worse  ill  by  Munsi^ 
baring  one's  self  golden-lecturea  by  MeWiUe,  or  lurought  to  book  by 
any  other  expounder  of  Heaven's  will.  Belief  in  horse-fleah,  jocdnya* 
honesty,  a  better's  honour,  and  the  glories  and  joys  of  the  ring,  la 
quite  as  infatuated  bigotry  as  any  we  know  of ;  and  "  Blair  Athole" 
ou^ht  to  know  that  "  illimitable  la^ghter  "  is  not  always  quite  an 
OTidence,  thoueh  it  may  be  a  test,  of  the  iUimitaUe  wiadom  of 
those  who  indulge  in  it  against  godliness  and  in  favour  of  horainees. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  all  that  "  Blair  Athole  "  saya  about 
the  race-none  and  its  lessons.  Let  me  mepiion  one  it  might  give^ 
though  it  is  seldom  taken.  How  different  is  the  race  of  man  firm 
the  race-horse  1  How  much  care  is  taken  of  the  latter  to  fit  it  for 
achieving  the  winning  post  1  how  little  is  expended  on  the  iadm* 
duals  of  the  latter  to  prepare  them  for  their  goal ! 

**  Datt  thoa  sit,  to  dutt  ntnnieit, 
Was  M(  spokto  of  the  aoiL" 

"  There  are,"  aa  "  Blair  Athole  "  himself  remark^  "  more  leaaoM 
to  be  got  firom  the  brutes  that  perish  than  men  take  notioe  of;  and 
thi9  is  one/' — perhaps  one  resulting  from  the  infirtuated  bigoliy  of 
the  writer,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  wearers  of  the  b§omi«ne 
of  the  raceoourse,  and  their  assooiatea,  oompanions,  comrades, 
chuma»  or  pals,  whose  "  superfluous  animal  vitality  "  requires  ae 
"  outlet "  only  to  be  got  by  an  "  event "  which  unites  in  tfae  iatcreat 
of  a  single  nbaorbing  pursuit,  for  the  time«  the  olown  and  tba 


the  prince  aad  the  peaaant,  aad  bringi  their  sympathies  iato 
play  actiyelj  together.  "  Horse-racing  pure  and  simple "  does 
this,  YOU  know,  and  it  does  not  bring  together  the  blackleg  and  Uie 
greeimorar  the  trull  and  the  magsman,  the  city  madam  and  the 
mopay,  the  swindler  and  the  embezzler,  the  fool  aad  the  fob-picker, 
-—in  fkett  all  classes  of  society  **  except  those  troubled  with  scruples 
of  conscience,  or  care  for  anything  higher  than  pastimes,  reYelry»  or 
devilry."  "  Liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,"— glorious  words,  the 
motto  of  the  racecourse,  counts  and  their  counterfeits,  dukes  and 
dowsers,  barons  and  burglars,  lords  and  loafers,  earls  and  "  early 
birds/'  princesses  and  punks,  ladies  of  quality  and  ladies  of  the 
payement,  marchionesses  and  harridans,  "  mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 
aa  they  mingle  may,"  in  **  animated  magic,"  and  fraternize  in  glorious 
freedom  as  persons  of  the  "  better  sort."  People  whose  lives  have 
no  **  limited  cbalk-llne  "  wish  that  other  people  should  walk  their 
chalks  and  not  interfere  in  the  run  of  the  trade  in  demoralization 
wrought  at  races.  People  will  be  vicious  there  or  elsewhere ; 
therefore  opportunity  should  be  afforded  them  thertf  and  elsewhere! 
Surely  this  is  reason mg  due  to  the  enlightenmeiit  of ''  Athole  brose." 
Although  "traitorous  concessions  to  sin"  have  been  made  round 
the  racecourse,  "  Blair  Athole  "  would  reform,  but  not  discourage 
the  sport.  How  is  this  to  be  done P  ''Sore discouragement"  we 
doubt  must  be  given  to  this  aristocratic  rakes'  festival  and  panders' 
gala-day  before  it  can  assume  even  an  outward  form  of  innocence. 
Why  the  Jockey  Club's  constant  sitting  in  judgment  if  all  is  honest 
and  fair  P  Why  the  law's  discouragement  if  racing  is  right  P  Why 
the  vulgar  slang  of  the  course  if  all  is  square  between  it  and  human 
life  P  Why  is  thia  class  of  events  so  peculiarly  the  harvest- time  of 
the  ''rougns"  if  it  needs  no  discouragement  P  The  saturnalia 
of  crimioidity  never  reaches  its  highest  except  in  the  great  days  of 
the  *'  Hacittg  Calendar."  But  we  are  to  be  bound  down  to  discuss, 
so  "  Blair  Athole  "  affirms,  **  horse-racing  pure  and  simple"  Will 
he  just  show  us  that  for  once  in  the  world  P  and  then  we  may  do  so ; 
a*  yet,  its  "  accidents*,  as  the  logicians  call  them — accessories,  as 
they  might  be  called,"  l^ve  been  of  the  tnseparable  kind.  If  we 
could  have  horse-racing  w^ithout  betting,  theft,  swindling,  milkings, 
ropings,  embezzlements,  meetings  for  clandestine  purposes,  illicit 
traffics,  and  doubtful  ethiesx  without  so  many  frequenters  of  the 
courts  of  our  country,  royal  and  legal,  we  might  debate  the  question 
on  these  terms ;  but  horse-racing  free  from  these  concomitants  is 
not  even  in  nuhibus.  Nor  could  it  be.  Take  away  from  horse-racing 
all  its  adjuncts  of  vice  and  crime ;  reduce  it  to  the  mere  exhibition 
of  the  speed  of  sinew  and  the  strength  of  wind  of  the  noblest 
qnadrnped  of  earth ;  keep  the  stakes,  out  banish  betting,  drinking, 
naka  to  life,  limb,  purse,  and  virtue,  and  where  would  the  charms 
of  the  racecourse  be  to  two^thirds  at  least  of  its  frequenters  P  It  is 
against  horse-racinj^  as  an  actual  emcouragement  to  all  kinds  and 
varieties  of  evil-doing  that  we  advocate  the  diseooragement  of  it. 
It  iflaelinea  men  aad  ipomen  to  seorn  all  laws  human  and  divine. 
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Bacefl  are  centres  for  the  operations  of  the  criminal  classes.  The 
countenance  of  all  ffood  men  and  women  must  be  withdrawn  from 
them — ikey  are  polmted  beyond  cure.  Theyare  a  caikker  in  the 
body  social  whicn  requires  actual  excision.  Thej  are  all  the  more 
reprehensible  because,  originally  a  game  of  the  higher  classes,  th^ 
have  allowed  it  to  degenerate  into  a  viciousness  nerer  excelled  at 
Bartholomew  Fair  or  Old  Yauxhall;  and  now  they,  like  those* 
masthe  put  down.  Job  Fatixhcb. 

KBOATIYB  ABTICLE.— ni. 

A  FEW  months  since,-  dne  or  two  controyersial  articles  were  ad- 
mitted to  your  pages,  which  in  my  own  opinion,  and  that  of  seTeral 
of  my  friends,  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  in  such  a  magazine. 
I  have  not  contributed  to  your  pages  since  those  xiiiserable  articles 
appeared  in  them,  because  I  was  unwilling  to  subject  myself  to 
contact  with  that  petty  spirit,  should  I  happen  to  differ  in  opinion 
from  him  (or  her).  I  noid  that  your  contributors  have  a  right  to 
be  screened  from  coarse  inrective.  I  must  apologize  to  you  and 
your  readers  for  such  an  introduction,  but  I  felt  myself  called  upon 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  subject,  lest  at  a ''future  time  we 
should  again  be  horrified  at  finding  ourselves  knocking  elbows  with 
"  fellows  **  instead  of  the  real  Engluh  gentleman, 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  in  a  yery  grumbling  mood,  but  I 
must  say  that  the  question  we  are  called  upon  to  discuss  might 
have  been  put  in  some  more  definite  form.  In  a  debating  society 
I  belongea  to  some  years  ago  this  yery  same  question  was  talked 
oyer,  and  I  remember  at  the  time  how  dissatisfied  some  were  at  the 
generality  of  the  question.  Of  course,  as  it  stands,  we  may  take  it 
to  mean  what  we  choose,  and  our  opponents  will  allow  themselyes 
equal  liberty.  I  choose  to  say,  then,  that  horse-racing  in  the 
abstract  ought  nob  to  be  discouraged;  no,  not  eyen  TOcause  it 
brings  together  the  frail  sexes,  the  black  sheep,  and  of  course  the 
blacklegs.  After  tlie  famous  fight  between  Tom  Sayers  and  John 
Heenan  (and  who  of  every  Puritan  family  did  not  read  abont  it  I 
should  like  to  know!)  the  affair  was  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  how  it  was  that  railway  companies  were  permitted  to 
take  people  on  their  lines  who  were  going  to  such  a  scene.  No  one 
can  forget  Lord  Palmerston's  sensible  and  quiet  reply :  "  It  is  auite 
a  matter  of  taste ;  some  may  conceiye  it  [a  prize-fight]  to  oe  a 
harmless  pursuit."  So  is  it  with  eyery  sport :  there  are  those  who 
do  not  like  sport  in  any  shape,  and  will  not  let  others  enjoy  it. 
But  it  is  not  fair  to  try  and  put  sports  down,  because  I  maintain 
that  it  is  universally  acicnowledged  England  is  the  land  of  sports. 
Englishmen  are  essentially  sportsmen  (in  theory  or  in  practice), 
and  if  a  man  does  not  enjoy  sport  he  is  not  an  Englishman.  Those 
who  do  not  like  sports  are  in  a  dreadful  minority  in  this  country, 
and  if  they  do  not  like  them  they  might  content  themselves  with 
saying  so,  and  not  upbraid  those  who  do. 

Horse-racing  is  considered  as  the  sport  of  Englishmen,  and  with- 
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out  its  adjuncts  is  hannless  and  sinless  enongli.  An  Englishman 
delights  in  his  horses  and  dogs,  and  racers  are  among  horses  what 
greyhounds  are  among  dogs.  Oaght  the  trial  of  speed  to  be  dis- 
couraged because  such  a  trial  naturally  brings  togetner  rast  crowds 
of  Englishmen  P  Such  crowds  of  Englishmen  naturally  bring  their 
female  acquaintance  and  relations  with  them;  and^such  crowds 
naturally  bring  their  watches  with  them  to  see  what  tune  they  have 
to  spare  before  they  go  home,  for  they  are  decent  enough  to  wish 
to  be  home  *'  before  dark ;"  such  crowds  of  watches,  like  the  car-, 
easses,  bring  the  vultures  and  wolves,  and  all  conditions  of  life  have* 
their  own  way  of  earning  a  livelihood.  It  will  not  do  for  our 
opponents  to  say  a  horse*race  ought  not  to  be  allowed  because  it 
brings  together  the  "  roughs."  Dear  me  1  London  itself  ought  to 
be  put  down  if  this  plea  is  once  admitted.  Good-bye  to  the  "  May 
meetings ;"  but  write  and  let  good  Earl  Shaftesbury  know  why  he 
may  no  longer  play  the  philanthropist  in  Exeter  Hall ;  tell  him 
the  ultra-puritan  school  oo  not  approve  of  any  occasion  where  a 
crowd  is  collected,  because  the  "roughs"  are  sure  to  be  there, 
picking  and  stealing.  Farewell,  delightful  "  Messiah  " !  We  may 
no  longer  listen  to  your  divine  airs  and  rapturous  choruses ;  we  are 
not  allowed  to  crowd  together  and  listen,  because  some  naughty 
men  are  sure  to  be  picking  our  pockets  of  the  biscuits  we  brought 
with  us!  And  "a  long,  a  last  adieu,"  ye  heaven-descended 
"  popular  preachers  " !  You  are  **  temptations  and  encouragements 
to  acts  of  dishonesty  and  licentiousness,"  which  ought  to  be  re- 
moved ;  you  attract  crowds  of  anxious  listeners,  and  so  "  the  neces- 
sity of  following  more  honourable  trades"  than  pocket-picking 
cannot  stare  the  thief  out  of  countenance.  It  is  splitting  a  hair  to 
try  and  put  down  a  great  national  sport,  because  vice  follows  in  its 
wake.  The  absurd  farewells  just  uttered  are  no  more  absurd  than 
Buch  reasoning,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  very  same  reasotiing 
applied  to  other  large  gatherings. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  and  none  regret  more  than  sportsmen  them- 
selves, that  a  recreation  so  innocent  in  its  nature  should  be  turned 
into  an  excuse  for  all  the  wicked  follies  which  attend  such  a  sight 
as  the  "Derby."  But  all  this  does  not  alter  horse-racing  itself ; 
the  horses  have  year  by  year  been  brought  to  better  and  better 
conditions,  and  year  by  year  the  struggle  for  mastery  becomes  a 
more  earnest,  and  therefore  a  more  exciting  struggle  to  a  nation  of 
horse-lovers.  But,  sir,  are  we  to  avoid  excitement  P  The  invalid 
had  better,  perhaps,  and  so  had  the  Puritans ;  but  a  good  John 
Bull,  with  rosy  health  as  his  attendant,  and  full  of  youthful  jollity, 
need  not  fear  the  consequences  of  an  exciting  struggle  between  the 
best  horses  of  the  day.  Must  we  avoid  even  such  excitement? 
Whose  business  is  it  to  tell  me  that  such  and  such  excitement  will 
hurt  me  P  I  could  get  more  excited  over  a  cricket  match  or  over  a 
rowing  match  than  over  a  horse-race ;  am  I  therefore  to  quit  my 
favourite  piece  of  turf,  or  my  own  dear  water,  lest  I  should  make 
it  a  path  to  Colney  Hatch  P    3Iust  I  take  to  angling  P    "  Phcsbus ! 
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whit  a  "  BFOST !  If  we  are  to  sroid  ezeitement,  rarely  the  fishes 
will  hare  a  bad  time  of  it!  Bat,  air,  I  hare  almoet  done;  the 
arguments  that  will  be  brought  forwwd  against  ns,  and  those  on  ^ 
onr  own  side,  will  necessarily  be  stale ;  for  if  ever  craestion  waa 
well  ventilated  at  literary  and  scientific  institations,  debating  and 
discussion  ^pcieties,  &c.,  this  is  one. 

One  point  I  entirely  disagree  with.  Horse-racinff  does  not  pro- 
dace  self-satisfaction.  Tell  ns  this,  after  pstheticalfy  inroking  our 
sympathies  on  behalf  of  the  rained  specnlator  and  his  desolate 
home, — Is  he  satisfied  with  himself,  or  is  he  content  with  the  world 
at  LtfgeP  It  sonnds  very  strange  langnage  to  me  to  be  told  tibat 
"  contentment  is  a  Ismentable  feature  in  one's  character ;"  since  I 
always  leomt,  and  was  taught,  that  "  godliness  with  contentment 
is  great  gain ;"  and  I  belieye  we  are  told  on  the  best  authority  to 
*'be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have."  The  Boyal  FamiW' 
must  feel  highly  complimented,  I  am  sure,  to  be  told  that  **  biru 
of  a  feather  fiock  together,"  especially  when  the  bird  in  question 
has  a  suspicious-lookmg  "  leff." 

I  hope,  sir,  in  the  course  of  this  debate  some  of  "  the  wise  and 
great,  with  whom,  I  am  spre,  I  am  desirous  of  mingling,  will  brin^ 
forth  something  new  on  this  question;  otherwise  the  sooner  it 
makes  way  for  another,  the  better.  The  old  objections  hare  been 
long  since  ably  met ;  and  if  our  opponents  will  not  admit  this,  let 
them  look  at  every  racecourse  (I  never  go  to  one  myself,  not  having 
time),  and  see  whether  the  practice  does  not  knocK  the  brains  oat 
of  ail  their  darling  little  theories.  If  horse-racing  **  ought "  to  be 
discouraged,  I  think  so  wise  and  good  a  prince  as  Albert,  and  so 

good  and  gentle  a  woman  as  our  gracious  Sovereign,  would  not 
ave  countenane-ed  it  with  their  graeeM  nresence.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  am  ccmtent  for  one,  sir,  to  flock  witn  such  noble  birds  when 
I  get  the  chance,  whether  it  be  at  Lord's,  Ascot,  or  Putney,  and 
tiU  then  I  am  happy  to  remain  your  well-wiehing  correspondent, 

Bbta. 


Philosophy  akd  Ekxb  Thoitoht.«— Philosophy  is  a  personal 
affair.  The  questions  Why?  and  Whence  P  and  Whither  P  obtrade 
themselves  on  erery  individual  mind,  and  await  its  mdividiial 
answer.  The  problems  connected  with  the  world,  the  aool,  and 
Grody  are  problems  which  every  thinking  being,  if  he  woold  viadi* 
cate  his  daim  to  that  high  title,  must  examine  b^  the  Kn^t  of 
his  own  thought.  The  discussion  of  these  questions  is  a  portkm  of 
our  inteUectiud  responsibilities,  which  no  one  who  has  adae  aaue  of 
those  responsibilities  can  evade  without  a  loss  of  intelleetoal  arif* 
respect.  These  are  matters  which,  at  all  events,  and  at  whatever 
penl,  we  must  examine  and  determine  for  ourselves.— PaonnioB 
T.  E.  WbbbXi  LL.D.,  Dubub. 
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CsiTioiaM  is  judgment ;  it  is  the  ezerase  of  the  intelleot  on  the 
pzodnets  laid  before  it.  It  ie  exuninstioB,  analytis,  oomparison  of 
means,  ends,  and  results.  It  is  not  feeling,  nor  does  it  originate  in 
feelinij.  It  is  deliberatire,  and  has  nothing  of  inspiration  about 
it.  tiight,  foresight,  and  insight,  are  the  utmost  of  its  claims  to 
regard.  He  who  submits  his  poems — or  what  he  imafftnes  to  be 
waekt — ^mnoii  mistakes  the  matter  if  he  thinks  that  considerateness, 
in  the  sense  of  passing  or  glozing  over  faults,  is  any  part  of  a 
eritie's  true  duty  ;  it  is  quite  the  ref^rse.  Considerateness,  in  the 
Mose  of  weighing  in  a  just  balance,  is  the  utmost  that  can  be 
erpeoted;  and  ii  the  balance  shows  that  what  is  so  weighed  "is 
found  wanting,"  it  is  shameful  when  the  critic  "is  found  wanting" 
in  the  honesty  which  declares  the  fact.  Still  less  is.it  fair  to  fling  his 
judgment  in  the  critic's  face,  and  regavd  him  as  finally  "  shut  up" 
Dy  the  poet's  contemptuous  sneering  as  he  exclaims,  "  Do  better 
youneli,  then!"  This  is  no  triumphant  justification  of  the  poet, 
neitker  is  it  an  irremediable  and  crushing  condemnation  of  the  critic. 
llie  poet  jnretends  to  be  a  makers  to  be  a  creator,  to  be  an  utterer 
of  influential  and  effective  truth.  The  critic  pretends  to  judge  of 
the  manu&etnre— let  us  say  for  courtesy's  sake  the  creation,  the 
utteraaoe  of  power,— «od  to  determine  whether  it  fulfils  the  con- 
ditions of  its  oeing  fully  and  fairly.  He  neither  claims  productive 
nor  reproductive  skilL  He  claims  to  comprehend  the  conditions  of 
poetic  success,  and  to  decide  upon  the  attamment  ornon^ttainment 
of  the  aim  a  poet  has  had  or  ought  to  have  had. 

Either  the  poet  has  confidence  in  the  critic's  judgment  and  honesty, 
or  he  has  not ;  if  he  has,  he  ought  to  regard  Us  decision  as  rignt 
from  his  point  of  view,  and  to  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  others 
may  have,  as  they  may  justly,  a  diflerent  standpoint ;  if  he  has  not, 
he  ought  not  to  haye  placed  his  verses  before  the  critic  at  all.  The 
poet  who  wants  praise  only  for  criticism  ought  to  read  his  verses 
only  to  himself,  for  then  only  is  he  sure  of  gd^ting  what  he  wants. 

The  present  critic  has  no  desire  to  waste  itidics  on  "  An  Old 
Oxonian,"  who  seems  to  be  merely  a  wounded  poet  in  disguise ;  nor 
to  reply  to  Gr.  G.  C.'s  remonstrance.  He  merely  wishes  to  explain 
his  own  position  and  to  hold  it.  Those  who  forward  verses  for 
criticism  will  find  him  kindly  yet  honest,  he  hopes,  in  his  critiques ; 
but  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  better  able  to  compose  verses  than 
those  who  send  their  productions.  He  has  undertaken  to  judge, 
not  to  versify.  The  suggestions  given  marginally  are  only  sugges- 
tions, and  vaUat  jtMra^vm. 

Our  canon  of  criticism  is  very  simple.  We  read  each  poem  several 
times  in  several  moods  of  mind ;  we  estimate  its  effect  in  each ;  we 
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jot  down  our  impreBsionB,  and  on  making  up  our  mind,  we  write  out 
our  decision  in  full.  We  always  striye  to  catch,  not  only  the  poet's 
meaning,  but  his  standpoint  and  aim,  and  we  nerer  mix  Terjuiee 
in  our  ink.  Wo  like  a  poem  with  the  salt  of  life  in  it,  and  would  ' 
^ve  as  hearty  a  welcome  to  a  true  singer  from  "  Seven  Dials"  or 
Bodmin,  as  to  "  an  old"  or  a  nevr  "  Oxonian,"  only  that  we  would 
expect  from  a  party  hailing  from  the  latter  a  little  more  gentle- 
manliness  and  culture  along  with  his  poetic  pretensions  and  critical 
reprehensions. 

These  remarks  nremised,  we  proceed  to  pleasanter  and  mn- 
pleasanter  duties — auties  imposed  on  us  by  the  forwarding  of  poems 
for  our  criticism. 

Poetry  is  rh]^thmical  thought ;  it  must  have  flow  and  recorrence : 
hence  its  music  and  measure,  hence  its  cssural  pauses,  its  em- 
phasis, and  its  rhymes.  It  is  emotive  thought ;  henoe  its  power 
over  the  affections.  It  is  thought  plus  metrical  language  and  heart- 
stirring  feeling.  It  is  not  ingenuity,  or  sweetly  combined  phrases, 
or  cunningly  sought  out  antitheses,  or  mctre-mongering.  It  is 
essentially  thought ;  but  thought  onl^  becomes  poetic  when  it  is 
measurable,  recurrent,  pulsing ;  when  it  excites  the  mind  to  follow 
out  a  ^ven  course,  and  disposes  it  to  alternate  its  emotive  and  in- 
tellective capacities.  We  quoted  in  our  last  a  few  ingeniona  Teraet 
by  A.  A.  B*.,  inserting  a  gentle  caveat  fygainst  their  being  so  full  of 
epigram.  A.  A.  B.  accepts  our  criticisw  as  a  compliment,  because 
he  intended  the  lines  to  be  so,  and  quoting  Donne,  Herbert,  Quarles, 
Sam.  Butler,  &c.,  as  justifying  examples  of  epigrammatic  poetry, 
sacred  and  secular.  pTotwithstanding  his  friendly  and  able  defence, 
we  hold,  that  when  epigram  is  characteristic  of  religious  poetry,  it 
blunts  the  edge  of  its  efficacy  by  setting  in  motion  two  currents  of 
feeling, — the  perception  and  acceptance  of  the  sacred — from  its  sub* 
ject,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  wittiness,  from  its  style.  In  illus- 
tration we  quote  another  copy  of  verses  by  A.  A.  B. 

NOW  AND  TO-MOBROW. 

Now  but  an  instant  is,  yet  it  is  all 

Of  life  God  gives  ns  at  a  nofcle  time; 
Now  booncU  each  efforf,  and  holds  in  tta  thrall 

Oar  Bnm  of  power  for  holinesa  or  crime. 
To-morrow  is  not  onrs,  We  cannot  call 

Its  moments  at  onr  will  to  use  or  waste  ; 
To-morrow  in  His  onij,  who  id  Lord  of  all  ; 

And  all  trust  in  to-morrow  is  misplaced. 
Now  has  bfen  granted  and  its  duty  fixed  ; 

If  that  is  wasted  or  misused,  what  hope 
Is  there  that  in  the  moment  given  nrxt 

The  soul  will  rise  and  with  both  duties  cope  7 
To-morrow,  if  it  comes,  will  come  with  task 

Enough  to  claim  each  momeot'a  honest  n»e  ; 
To-morrow  its  own  trials  will  nnroask, 

And  each  will  strive  sonla  sin  ward  to  induce. 
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iVbw  IB  tha  moment  of  maa*s  greatest  Btrengtb, 

If  it  is  filled  with  daties  knowo  and  done. 
To-morrow  is  bat  a  fallacious  length, 

It  will  give  moments  only  one  by  one; 
iVoiff.is  the  space  of  life.     To-morrow  must 

Be  charged  with  daty.  and  it  may  with  death. 
Let  OS  use  now  in  the  divinest  trust 

In  Him  whom  no  Uh-morrow  limiteth  !  A.  A.  R. 

"Now"  if  A.  A.  B.  will  read  these  stanzas  when  the  "to- 
morrow "  of  reflection  comes,  he  will  feel  that  the  antithesis  is 
brought  oat  too  artificially — it  is  obtrusive.  We  think  more  of  the 
art  by  which  it  is  placed  before  us  than  of  the  fact  which  it  so  truth- 
fully states.  It  is  true  the  thought  is  commonplace,  and  that  this 
moae  of  exhibition  breaks  up  the  truism's  monotony  and  inefficacy, 
and  is  so  far  useful ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  are  only  led  to 
revert  more  decidedly  to  the  truism,  because  of  the  evident  art 
employed  to  attract  us  to  its  consideration  in  this  new  shape.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  remark,  too,  that  the  artistic  form  of  the  piece 
has  considerably  interfered  with  the  musical  expression  of  the  idea. 
The  flow  and  intonation  of  the  verses  might  be  materially  improved 
by  a  greater  attention  to  the  laws  of  versification,  especially  in  the 
placing  of  the  cssural  pause. 

A  poem  on  "  Ghiribaldi,"  forwarded  to  us  as  the  production  of  a 
lad  wanting  some  years  of  manhood,  has  a  good'  deal  of  an  echo 
of  Byron,  out  ^requirea^  conciseness  and  pith.  It  exhibits  much 
metrical  skill,  fair  power  of  expression,  a  good  deal  of  fluency  and 
skill  in  versification.  Had,  ho^^ever,  the  matter  it  contains  been 
compressed  into  half  the  Quantity  of  verse,  it  would  have  been 
better.  If  John  West,  Cheltenham,  intends  to  cultivate  the  Muses, 
let  him  abstain  from  Byron  for  some  time,  and  study  Milton, 
Cowper,  Wordsworth,  and  Browning.  After  ^  careful  perusal  of 
these  writers  he  may  return  to  !Byron,  and  betake  himself  to 
Shelley,  Tennyson,  and  Longfellow.  He  reauires  to  learn  the  poet's 
greatest  art — *'the  art  to  Blot."  The  self-criticism  which  is  not 
satisfied  with  a  phrase,  but  demands  the  phrase,  is  far  more  valuable 
than  most  writers  of  verse  think.  It  is  a  common  mistake  in  these 
days  of  intense  productiveness  to  estimate  poetic  excellence  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  manufacture ;  but  the  highest  and  noblest  of  poetic 
works  are  not  written  off  at  a  heat.  The  mould  in  which  Schiller's 
"  Bell "  was  cast  was  long  and  carefully  wrought  at,  the  ingredients 
were  arranged  and  assorted  with  deliberate  caution — although  the 
mass  aU  molten  and  nt  once  was  poured  into  the  matrix— before  it 
was  fitted  to  "ring  out"  those  "liarmonies,"  worthy  to  rise  from 
earth  to  heaven,  which  it  at  last  produced.  So  should  it  be  with 
the  poet's  thought.  Long  preparation  of  form  and  careful  selection 
of  matter  should  precede  and  be  combined  to  i>roduce  the  musical 
result.  We  think,  however,  that  we  are  justified  in  quoting  as 
more  than  "  passing  fair  "  the  concluding  four  verses  of  the  ten  of 
which  the  poem  we  speak  about  consists,  which  bears  the  title  of— 
1864.  p 
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GARIBALDI. 

Ob,  Garibaldi !  from  bine  earliMt  jears 

Daoger  was  tb^  companion  1     Deatb  to  tbM 
Waa  not  tbe  tbing  of  agonies  and  fiMurs 

Whieb  to  tbe  world  at  large  be  teema  to  be. 

Tby  wiab  waa  bnt  to  see  tby  eonntry  free, 
AH  tby  tboogbta  were  aboat  ber;  tboogb  sbe  cast 

Tbee  ilorUi  as  one  mwortbj  hftn  to  be; 
Tet  tboa  bast  still  apbeld  bar  to  the  last 
And  tboa  hast  tbj  isward— now  all  bsr  woes  are  psstk 

Metbinks  I  see  tbee  at  tbe  siege  of  Rome 

Fighting  knee*deep  fn  Ueod — ^at  eteij  Mow 
Sending  a  foe  to  his  eternal  bome, 

And  laying  all  who  dare  oppose  tbee  low. 

lletbinks  I  see  tbee  striving  with  the  foe, 
With  bravo  AniU  fighting  by  thy  side, 

Tboogb  bnllets  biased  Uke  bail  around  bar — tboogb 
Tbe  bravest  stooped  sbe  scorned  from  deatb  to  bids. 
Fit  wifs  for  soeh  a  man — fit  man  for  such  a  brids! 

Ob,  GsriboMII  that  last  aet  of  tblne— 
Resigning  when  tboa  migbfst  bavo  grssped  the  IhraDo, 

Shall  make  thy  name  eodore  throoghoot  all  tioMi 
And  give  to  thee  a  splendoor  all  tbine  own, 
IKnco  tbe  world  first  waa  made,  tio  man  has  sfatwB 

Bo  great  a  lovs  of  ooontry,  with  so  poie 
And  jost  a  lovs  of  maa.    JSnry  most  own 

Tby  honest  fame  for  ever  stsnds  sseors, 

And  with  tbs  name  of  Liberty  for  over  aball  sodacit. 

Tbj  naoM  aball  live  as  long  Mi  there  be  men 

Who  will  not  bow  to  slavery,*  in  whose  veins 
Tlis  blood  of  Hampden  springs  to  life  sgaio; 

Who  looka  with  soom  upon  opprsBsioD*B  chains 

And  aa  long  aa  *  aingle  tyrant  reigns 
Their  sword  knows  not  its  scabbsrd;  Italy, 

With  all  ber  bard-fooght  fields  and  blood/  plaios, 
Most  sink  from  out  tbe  nations  of  tbe  free, 
Bre  he  who  saves  her  diss,  or  can  forgotten  be. 

There  is  a  want  you  will  notice  of  what  may  be  termed  pmrpU 
worda,  the  rojal  robe  of  poetv ;  but  yet  there  ia  plain  tangible  feel- 
ing,  set  to  a  nmsie  which  ifts  it  pretty  well:  The  fifth-last  Hne 
makes  tls  gasp  or  gape  somewhat,  and  wonder  where  oar  accents 
are  to  be  put ;  bnt,  on  the  whole,  the  lines  are  worth  writing  and 
reading,  and,  let  us  add  too,  commenting  on.  Yet  we  hare  a  feel- 
ing that  to  the  name  and  fame  of  Garibaldi  no  rerse  bnt  that  pos- 
sessed of  the  highest  qualities,  and  the  noblest  perfection  of  thought 
and  words,  should  be  dedicated ;  for  the  idesi  of  heroism  he  sug- 
gests grows  into  a  modem  Hiad  as  we  think  of  him,  and  even 
<•  arms  and  the  man  I  sing,"  seem  feeble  when  applied  to  hna. 
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The  theme  of  the  next  poem  on  our  liBt  is  larger  than  the  scheme 
on  which  it  is  cast.  "Ambition"  is  a  topic  yet  left  for  some  epic 
genins  to  illustrate.  We  often  wondered  that  J.  A.  Heraud  did 
not  stretch  this  npon  his  gigantic  canvas.  The  MS.  poem  which 
bears  this  title  is  on  many  accounts  remarkable.  We  cannot  but 
wonder,  howerer*  at  the  attempt  to  write  any  part  of  it  in  those 
galloning  octosyllabic  lines  which  Scott  and  "Byron  made  fasliion- 
able  tor  a  time.  Nothing  less  than  the  resoundmg  cadences  of  sus- 
tained heroic  rerse  ou^nt  to  have  filled  the  ear  ibat  once  was 
smitten  with  the  pleasmg,  anxious  word,  "Ambition,"  or  aspired 
to  say  to  it,— 

**  Let  Umo  th*  Mom  to  thet  h«r  hflnagt  pfty; 
Thy  TUMd  deeds,  be  theae  mine  sidiioiis  kj.** 

The  author  naturally  opens  the  recitatiye  of  his  poem  by  speaking 
of  ambition  as  the  moving  principle  of  Nicholas  III.  of  Bussia ;  and 
exclaims,— 

'*  Thne  the  prond  despot  of  the  northern  shore, 
Afar  where  Baltic  watob  tempeetuooe  roftr, 
Impelled  by  thee,  with  might  etapendona  rose, 
'  To  ehake  the  OAtions  from  their  deep  repoee; 
To  wrap  wide  Europe  in  the  flame  of  war, 
And  all  the  world  lay  proetrate  'neath  the  Csir." 

He  next  reverts  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  but  only  allusively,  and 
scarcely  up  to  the  CcMrsican's  mark.  Some  good  lines  follow  on  the 
Crimean  war,  where— 

"  Britain's  eoldiert,  matohlees  in  the  fight, 
Dread  Ibemen  of  the  etvbbom  Mntoorite; 
'Mid  the  ardUeiy's  deep  thnndertng  aoond. 
With  deadly  miesilee  raging  all  aroond, 
Boshed  on  with  stam  twolve  and  daontloM  Mill 
Against  thy  battlements,  Sebaetopdl 
Alas  I  what  nnmerons  legions  of  the  brave 
There  snnk,  by  fiite  nntimely,  to  the  giare 
In  pride  of  strength,  in  manhood's  opening  flower} 
Mown  down,  nnpitied  by  the  iron  shower, 
As,  fiur  away  on  that  Crimean  soil, 
Foil  hard  they  wrought  in  battle's  burning  toll; 
Sworn  to  repel  8armtUia*t  barbaroos  horde, 
And  stay  nnrighteons  nsnrpation's  sword." 

We  interrupt  our  quotation  to  note  that  8armaiia  has  been 
incorporated  mto  Enslish  verse  by  Campbell  as  a  synonym  for 
Poland, — ^although  it  literally  signifies  the  east  part  of  Poland 
and  the  southern  portion  of  Kussia,  of  which,  however,  the  Crimea 
was  not  considerea  as  a  part.  The  term  is  therefore  liable  to  mis- 
construction, and  might  perhaps  be  replaced  by  Solavania's, 

We  next  proceed  to  quote  the  passage  referring  to^ 

^  One  whose  deeds  deroted  shine, 
One  worthier  still  the  tribatary  lice. 
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She  who  left  ooantry ,  home,  reletioo,  friend, 

On  misstoD  high,  the  enfibring  bnye  to  tend 

(The  braref  who  far  from  loved  BritennU  pined. 

By  plegne,  by  sword,  to  many  a  pang  couigned). 

In  hoepital,  aroaod  from  ward  to  ward, 

She  nobly  lerved,  nor  loathlieet  task  abhorred. 

There  oft  her  lamp  throngh  many  a  vigil  lone, 

Amid  the  corridors  late  lingering  shone; 

While  she  the  silent  hoars  of  darkness  spent 

On  conch  of  pahi,  in  tendance  diligent, 

Or  beds  where,  by  war's  mtfaless  hand  de&eed. 

Lay  forms  erewhile  by  manliest  beauty  graced. 

Sight  piteons!  lay  wrecked,  abattend,  wasted,  wan, 

Their  prime  of  health,  of  strength,  of  beauty  gone. 

Oh,  evermor«>,  in  that  Crimean  tale, 

Shall  live  thy  glory,  FLOBtiNCB  Nxghtikoalb.*' 

The  author  next  passes  to  discoreFers,  snch  as  Colambus  and  Sir 
John  Franklin;  to  orators  and  statesmen,  as  Demosthenes;  and 
then  to  stadents,  and  the  inflnence  of  "Ambition"  on  snch  «  one, 
as  he— I 

*'  Reads  how  the  illnstrions  orator  of  Bome, 
Like  torrent  thaodering  from  its  monntain  bone 
Against  that  Ml  conspirsTi  opened  wide 
The  bursting  flood>gates  of  inTecttTe'e  tide; 
Before  him  now  the  patriot  bands  arise, 
Sternest  avengers  of  their  country's  sighs. 
That  father  6rst — relentless  and  severe. 
His  besom  steefod  against  the  imploring  tear. 
As  he,  with  vissf  e  of  the  deepest  glcjom. 
Deals  to  his  traitorous  sooa  their  awful  doorn^" 

and  so  on ;  in  lines  which,  whatever  their  merit,  haye  tiie  defect  of 
snffffesting  (withont  advantage)  the  lines  of  Pope,  in  the  '*  Temple 
of  ?ame ;"  of  Akenside,  in  '*  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination ;"  and  of 
Thomson's  "Winter;"  in  all  of  which,  and  many  others,  these 
heroes  of  Plutarch,  Nepos,  JAvj,  &c.,  have  been  oommonplaoed 
enough.  Not  that  we  intend  to  hmt  at  plagiary,  for  there  is  nothing: 
resembling  that  in  the  lines ;  but  that  we  mean  to  sar  the  class  of 
refereneei  chosen  has  already  been  used  quantum  suffl  for  a  similsrly 
illustrative  purpose.  We  may  now  exemplifj^  what  we  mean  I7 
our  objection  to  the  measure  of  the  piece  by  bringing  together  from 
two  different  portions  of  the  poem  what  the  author  says  about 
Demosthenes,  occurring,  as  the  passsges  do,  in  different  metres, 
viz. : — 

"  Ev'n  thus  to  glory's  pinnacle  through  thee  [ambition] 

FVom  birth  of  lowliest  obscurity 

Boss  he, '  the  wonder  of  the  Grecian  throng, 

Who  drove  them  with  the  torrent  of  his  tongne;' 

Swayed  Atheps  turbulent,  and  shook  the  throne 

Of  lawlessly  aspiring  Macedon.    ( 1 64 — 1 70.) 
•  •  •  •  • 
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Demosthenes,  that  patriot  of  old. 

Moat  nprigbt,  geoeroas,  and  great, 

Worthy  of  a  happier  fate; 

Thundering  forth  hie  load  alarms, — 

'  Brave  countrymen,  to  arms!  to  arms!* 

'Gainst  Macedonia's  peijared  king, 

Athenians,  all  your  forces  bring. 

Ke*er  let  dark  stains  of  foul  disgrace 

Attach  to  anght  of  Grecian  race; 

Kor  let  your  free  neeke  e'er  be  broke 

'Neath  Macedonia's  iron  yoke. 

Then  on,  Athenians,  each  and  all; 

Let*8  answer  to  our  QOOBtry's  caU*"     (215 — 228.) 

The  idea  of  the  poem  ia  poetical,  and  tlie  plaQ,  thougli  limited,  ia 
well  laid.  The  subject  is,  however,  epical,  and  epic  treatment  alone 
can  do  it  justice.  Some  fifteen  years  a^i^o,  George  Q-ilfillan  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  writing  a  poem  on  this  subject,  bat  we  have 
not  heard  of  it  recentlj.  We  presume,  therefore,  that  the  way  is 
clear  for  B.  C.  H.  To  write  an  epic  now-a-da^s,  howeyer,  is  generally 
thought  to  be  impossible.  Tne  age  of  epics  is  j^one,  and  the  day 
of  magazine  verses  has  oome.  B.  C.  H.  has  abiht^  and  facility  in 
rhyming,  and  after  study  he  might  succeed  in  building  the  lofty 
rhyine  which  "Ambition"  requires;  but  ht  must  remember  how 
easily  and  frequently— 

''  Vaalting  ambition  doth  o*erleap  itself, 
And  faU  on  the  other  side." 

G.  D.  L.  might  make  a  singer  if  he  would  be  content  to  read, 
reread,  and  revise,  fie  has  poetical  feelings,  but  he  gives  them 
prosaical  expression ;  ad,  for  ezamp)< 


"  Fair  are  the  hills,  guseii-sided  and  tree-crowned. 

And  musical  th^tivetfe  as  they  flow; 
Bright  are  the  sides  th«  tuffth  e&oompassing  roimdi 

And  beautiful  the  flowers  that  by  the  wayside  grow: 
But  other  eyes  have  seen  the  hills  as  fair, 

And  other  earsjbiive  heard  the  river's  song; 
The  wide  skies  have  encanopied  with  rare 

And  mystic  beauty  earth's  bright  and  varied  flowery  throng. 
But  who  can  tell  to  whose  eyes  once  again 

The  green  hills'  vesture  may  itself  unfold. 
Or  the  sky's  hues  glint  forth  o'er  earth's  wide  plain, 

Or  to  whose  ears  the  river's  tale  may  next  be  told; 
Or  to  whoee  ardent  vision  fall  disclosed, 

The  flowers  may  open  out  their  perfumed  breasts; 
Or  who  of  all  who  see  them  now  exposed 

Hay  stand  the  coming  winter's  stormy  times  and  tests?" 

We  hope  D.  G.  L.  will  set  his  mind  to  the  revisingof  his  lines,— 
of  which  several  good  ones  follow  those  we  quote.  Polish  is  essen- 
tial to  poetry. 
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{Concluded  fl^m  page  139.) 

Few  have  elaborated  their  lines  into  such  "  linked  Bweetneas,"  or 
touched  with  a  neater  hand,  or  finished  with  minuter  care  the 
ezpressionB  of  his  fancy  than  Thomas  Campbell ;  bat  he  has  no 
great  confluzea  of  enthusiasm  which  lift  nim  above  the  word- 
burnisher,  and  enable  him,  by  one  or  two  inimitable  worda«  to 
"  snatch  a  srace  beyond  the  reach  of  art."  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  ** 
is  sweet,  b&w,  melancholy,  unimpressive.  His  martial  odea  glow  and 
bum — sparks  from  the  liehtning  wheels  of  Apollo's  ehariot. 
Though  "  Hope  "  was  his  omy  inheritance,  the  age  hailed  him  ae 
one  (?  its  darlings.  Another  youth,  fevered  by  the  Bevolatton, 
wrote  "  Wat  Tyler  "  and  "  Joan  of  Arc ;"  but  he  soon  found  that 
mediums  are  safest,  and  recatited.  His  is  mechanical  poetry»  made 
to  order,  so  many  lines  per  day  for  so  much.  Yet  wlio  haa  auoh 
gorgeous  panoramas,  such  grand,  sonorous  epio  rhjrthm*  audi 
magic-lantern  clearness  and  unreality?  "Tbaiaba"  is  a  straoge 
phantasmagoric  production ;  "  Eoderio  the  Goth  "  is  majeatie,  yet 
revolting.  Man^r  of  his  minor  pieces  are  "  gems  of  purest  ray 
serene,"  and  his  mstoric  and  biographical  contributions  are  laborious, 
judicious,  elegant,  and  accurate. 

Then  comes  Soott,  full  of  bustle,  energy,  romance^  ^■rfaSng 
rapidity  of  stanza,  careless  melody,  well-compacted  Btoiry»  godiiag 
over  with  events,  with  but  little  demand  for  reflection,  ac  need  for 
hesitance.  He  sang  of  old  world  themes  under  the  new  dynasty  of 
progressism,  not  feudalism ;  and  yet  he  put  a  soul  within  Uie  very 
ribs  of  Death,  ^ut  when  a  real  five  lord,  full  of  the  impTodaea  of 
genius,  sick  of  all  other  modes  of  excitement,  threw  himaelr  into  the 
arena,  and  competed  for  the  palm,  people  gave  themselvea  tip  to 
ecstasies,  and  the  lustre  of  the  barriater-pioet  became  dimmed  by  the 
eclipsing  light  of  that  wonderM  phenomenon,  a  lord  to  whom  the 
Muses  lent  their  favours  I  Scott  abdicated  the  throne  of  poesy  to 
his  rival  only  to  occupy  a  higher,  as  the  chief  of  British  noreliats. 
His  novels,  m  general,  are  pictures  of  human  life,  with  no  very  lofty 
or  solemn  aim,  but  embodymg  strong,  sound,  cheerful,  and,  so  tu 
as  they  go,  correct  views  of  human  actions,  and  the  pasaiona  that 
produce  them.  Though  they  have  the  fascination  of  reality  about 
them,  they  are  somewnat  clumsy  in  plan  and  slovenly  in  composi- 
tion. They  do  indeed  excel  all  other  novels  in  familiar  humour, 
characterisation,  and  truth-like  reproduction ;  but  it  must  be  oon- 
fessed  that,  with  the  realisation,  they  also  conjoin  a  good  deal  of 
the  dalness  of  ordinary  life:  In  his  maj^c  mirror  group  afler  gioap 
passes  before  us,  and  wonder  and  surprise  are  due  to  the  Wisud  of 


Abbobdatd  iov  lus  chuigefiil,  fMth,  yiimaooMf  and  nvuiy-hved 
shadowB  of  former  timat. 

Byron's  poetry  is  impiilsiye,  misantliropioal,  theatrieai,  and  ore- 
tentioQf*  With  an  opulence  of  vitality  uid  penMoality  he  flasJied 
life  into  a  ^onsftiid  forma,  bat  they  are  all  reproductiona  of  himaelf 
— woren  out  of  his  oam  being,  lyrical  emotiTe.  senaooiu,  yivid,  and 
intenae ;  yet  atagey,  melodramatio,  and  eonaidMrably  dependent  on 
npholatery  and  aoceaaonea.  Indeed,  Byron  haa  more  faults  aa  a 
poet  than  aa  a  man-^manv'  aa  his  £iuLta  were ;— end  thongfa  the 
world  eannot  willingly  let  hia  poems  die,  they  cannot  be  safely  read 
except  by  those  whose  moral  character  is  already  well  balanced,  and 
eren  then  eaotion  ia  required. 

Coleridge  waa  the  most  original  poet  of  his  age,  and  hia 
''ChristaM"  ia  a  work  of  ain^alar  power,  mystery,  and  poetic 
beauty;  b«t  though  brilliant,  unfinished  and  unaatisfaotory — a 
torso,  but  no  more.  Unfortauately  forr  his  own  fame  and  the  world's 
good,  his  life  waa  spent  in  intentions-HU  rearing  the  soaffolding  for 
great  deaigns«  which  ha  left  incomplete  or  nnattempted.  He  mid  a 
mtal  facility  of  creative  eonoeption,  and  little  faculty  for  accom- 
plishing ;  he  could  think,  but  could  not  do. 

Wordswortii  cannot  be  named  without  admiration  and  respect. 
We  are  not  indiscriminate  admirers  and  eulogists  of  his  genius. 
There  is  a  dear,  dazzling,  oold  iciness  about  him,  that  chills  though 
it  charms.  "  His  soul  waa  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart,"  and  ne 
shed  the  lustre  of  hia  thoughts  down  into  society,  though  he  partook 
not  of  the  hufi  of  its  cnatoms.  In  the  hilly  solitudes  of  Westmore- 
land he  matored  his  poetic  creed— a  creed  somewhat  abstract  and 
untrue,^ — a&d  hia  sympathies  were  more  with  nature  than  with  man. 
An  intenae  aerionsnesa — seldom,  however,  rising  into  solemn,  re- 
ligious awe — ^is  his  distinguishing  oharaetenatic.  He  wanted  the 
dramatic^  though  he  possessed  Uie  didactic  faculty ;  but  he  had  the 
quick  eye  whida  discerns  the  heaven-light  which  gleams  from  all 
tne  handiworks  of  Deity,  and  the  interpretatiTe  impressiveness  of 
a  maatar  mind. 

Professor  John  Wilson  is  not  "  Kit  North"  in  his  poems  or  his 
novels.  The  great,  broad,  heart-in-hand  nature  of  the  man  does 
not  appear  in  them.  They  are  acintillations,  not  revelations  of  his 
mind.  As  a  poet  he  is  an  echoist — ^thouglx  not  an  imitator — of 
Wordsworth.  His  novels  belong  to  the  school  of  Hannah  More 
and  the  JMla  Cruwans,  Hia  verse  is  lulling  and  fasoinatingi  full 
of  the  love  of  nature,  warm  with  the  love  of  man. 

Poe^  vision  and  "  the  faculty  divine  "  never  intoxicated  a  more 
sensitive  frame  or  a  grander  spirit  than  that  of  P.  B.  Shelley.  It 
ia  aad  to  think  of  tne  hope-thirsty  poet  wandering  a  despairing 
oateaat,  miaerablefrom  one  chimera,  which  haunts  his  soul  eternally 
— a  Godleaa  universe.  O  Atheism,  thou  hast  never  had  a  laureate, 
and  thou  never  shalt  hare  one,  whose  genius  will  gem  thy  brow 
Eke  the  poetry  of  Shelley !  Those  who  would  read  him,  strengtii 
and  weakness  combined,  will  peruse  the  mellifluous  "  Queen  Mao". 
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*<  Alastor/' "  Frometheiu  Unbound,"  and  "  The  Epipsychidion ' 
works  wbicli  may  most  safely  be  read.  *'  Oenci "  is  noetic,  dramatic, 
striking,  but  the  plot  is  fiendish.  The  "  Bevolt  of  Islam  "  in  full  €i 
jewels  of  thought,  fit,  though  fitfully  set.  Though  many  of  hia 
minor  poems  are  musical  as  a  lark's  song,  the  whole  atmosphere 
is  full  of  mist,  and  such  an  atmosphere  is  unwholesome. 

Seats  is  the  most  sensuous  of  our  poets.  His  works  are  all 
music.  They  have,  howeyer^  no  thought,  story,  interest ;  they  giye 
only  the  glow  and  sufiusion  of  feeling,  the  rapture  of  fancy,  the 
luxury  of  dwelling  amon^  gorgeoua  unrealities  *'  of  imagination  all 
compact." 

Poetry  is  the  fusion  of  thought,  fancy,  and  melody  into  one 
whole ;  but  Moore's  rhymes  are  little  but  the  essence  of  wine. 
Sensually  amorous,  a  tnin  though  delicately  woyen  curtain  alone 
conceals  the  immodesty  of  most  of  his  poetry.  '  His  satire  is 
stinsing  and  sharp,  like  that  of  a  wasp  or  a  nettle,  not  like  the  cut 
of  a  Damascus  blade.  He  is  witty,  painted,  and  ingenioxis,  but  the 
gods  have  not  made  him  poetieaL  Xn  *'  Lalla  Eookh"  there  are 
many  felicitous  expressions,  soma  good  imitations  of  poetrr,  much 
melody  of  phrase  united  to  graceful  sentiment,  but  no  kindling 
thought.  Joanna  Baillie's  dramaa  are  noble,  eoleDin,  almost 
Shaksperian.  The  theory  on  which  they  were  written  is  &lse, 
but  this  scarcely  at  all  interferes  with  the  inatruotion  and  enjoyment 
they  ^eld.  Milman's  plays  are  coi^,  chaste^  classical,  simple,  and 
imposing.  **  Fazio  "  is  our  special  fayourite.  Maturtn's  are  boldly 
toned,  impassioned,  and  poetical;  and  welcome  and  all  hail  haye 
been  accorded  to  Hiss  Mitford's  **  Julian  "  and  "BienzL"  Bulwer's 
dramas  won  and  haye  kept  the  stage,  thoueh  rather  French  and 
fustiany.  'Douglas  Jerrold  introduced  the  domeetio  drama  to  Uie 
stage,  and  supplied  the  richest,  wittiest,  purest  comedies  which 
haye  eyer  been  contributed  to  British  literature^  Ghenial  as  Find- 
ing, witty  as  Holi^re,  yet  blameless  sad  radical  ss  Milton,  his 
immortality  is  sure.  Bowles  is  a  modern  Pope.  Leigh  Hunt  is 
almost  Ariosto-like  in  airy  fancifulness.  Procter  is  pleasing. 
*'  L.  E.  L."  tender,  melancholy,  plaiatiye,  and  musical.  Mn. 
Hemans  has  written .  thoughts  not  her  own  in  music  unsurpass- 
able, and  H.  Zirke  "White  is  femininely  graceful,  but  bcrpshfy 
miniature.  Graham's  "  Sabbath  '*  is  Scotch,  and  Covenanter-like 
in  solemnity,  energy,  and  hardy  reli^onsness.  James  Montgomeiy, 
though  loyable  as  a  man,  can  only  ne  regarded  as  a  minor  poet. 
Though  his  works  are  numerous,  they  want  compactness,  strength, 
and  reality.  But  Bobert  Montgomery,  the  laureate  of  "  Satan," 
does  not  deserye  the  name  of  poet.  Words,  words,  words,  numbered 
on  the  fingers,  measured  by  the  foot-rule !  He  speaks  of  Satan  as  if 
he  were  a  slightly  heterodox  Church  of  England  man ;  of  "  Deity  " 
as  if  He  and  he  had  walked  arm  in  arm  through  immensity  togetlier ; 
of  Luther  as  if  he  had  been  setting  to  metre  Jack  the  Giant-killer; 
and  of  "  woman  "  as  if  she  were  fdways  in  full-dress  silk,  trimmed 
with  diamonds,  rouged  and  eau-d€-Coloffned,OT  Sunday fied  for  Percy 
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chapel.  PoUook'fl  "  Course  of  Time  "  u  immatore  and  often  prosaic, 
but  genuinely  inspired,  and  fragrant  with  the  bahn  of  Parnassus. 
Heber's  poetry  took  a  prize  at  Oxford,  but  has  not  been  much 
prized  elsewhere,  and  Keble's  poetry  is  criticized  by  mentioning  a 
rhyme  to  his  name — feeble.  In  Mrs.  Browning's  solemn-thoughted 
idylls  there  is  to  be  found  the  tumult  of  passion  and  the  music  of 
truth.  Walter  S.  Landor  has  a  happy  tact  of  expression,  medita- 
tive beauty,  independent  thought,  ana  a  style  that  touches  a  picture 
up  with  a  single  word.  Tennyson  is  a  master  singer.  Majestic 
rhythm,  delicate  harmony  of  diction,  realism  as  pure  and  chiselled 
as  statuary,  all  combine  together  to  give  the  ultimate  sublimation  to 
truth  and  beauty  spontaneously  united — yea,  wedded  in  verse. 

Smith,  AUingham,  Dobell,  and  Gerald  Massey  have  j^ven  fair 
hostages  that  they  may  gain  fame  and  reap  honour.  Home  has 
produced  the  nearest  approach  to  epic  poetry  of  any  man  of  the 
age.  Heraud  is  magnificent  and  turbulent;  Atherstone  grand  but 
tnrgid.  Bailey  is  ripe-minded,  fruitful,  and  dashingly,  daringly 
heterodox.  Browning  is  a  man  among  a  thousand ;  and  Thomas 
Aird  is  a  child  ;in  the  ofieetionateness  of  his  nature,  a  giant  in  the 
power  of  his  intellect,  and  a  master  of  the  music  of  speech. 

We  hare  already  spoken  of  the  kmgship,  among  novelists,  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Godwin's  "  Caleb  "Williams  "  is  a  strange,  wild, 
political  tale.  "St.  Leon"  is  a  refotation  of  the  ordinary 
thought  regarding  the  fascinations  of  eternal  life  in  this  woda, 
with  one  of  the  yividest  and  purest  feminine  portraits  in  any 
tongue.  Porter's  "Scottish  Ubiefs"  is  a  weak  and  womanish 
sketch  of  Wallace.  Sdgeworth's  Irish  novels  are  acute,  hu- 
morous, and  excellent.  Wilson's  "Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scot- 
tish Life"  are  Unworthy  of  his  fame.  Gait  is  coarse,  shrewd, 
pawkie,  sentimental,  and  minute  in  his  painting.  Miss  Ferrier's 
*^  Marriage  "  exhibits  close  observation  and  readiness  of  invention. 
Hope's  "  Anastasins  "  is  reflective  and  pathetic,  with  an  interesting 
plot.  Mrs.  Shelley's  '^Frankenstein  "  is  a  hideous  dream,  told  with 
the  circumstantiality  of  reality,  vivid  in  power,  but  slightly  incon- 
sistent. Maturm's  novels  are  effective  and  melodramatic.  Mrs. 
Hamilton's  "  Cottagers  of  Glenbarnie "  is  perfection's  self,  and 
"  Growan-brae  "  is  an  estate  to  which  we  have  long  ago  served  our- 
self  heir.  Mrs.  Brunton's  "  Self-Oontrol "  aiid  "  Discipline  "  are 
superior  novels,  talented  in  style,  unskilful  in  the  get-up,  &nd  a 
little  too  morally  didactic,  but  worth  reading  once,  Mrs.  Opie's 
tales  are  dull  sermons.  M.  G.  Lewis  was  once  a  name  equivalent 
to  "  coniuratioiis  and  mighty  magic."  He  uses  everything  and 
everybody  to  serve  his  &m — monks,  priests,  Jesuits,  cavaliers, 
duennas,  enchantments,  inquisitions,  the  wandering  Jew,  and  even 
"  the  great  unmentionable  "  himself.  "  The  Monk  "  and  "  The 
Bravo  of  Venice  "  may  be  read,  but  cannot  now-a-days  be  quoted. 
Mrs.  Batohffe  we  remember  as  a  lady  to  whom  our  youthful 
slumbers  owed  meaxv  interruptions.  How  often  has  "  that  cold  and 
hypocritic  monk,"  Spalatro,  caught  us  from  our  boy-couch,  with  all 
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our  ludn  on  end,  ''like  quills  npon  the  fretAil  porcupine ;** 
when  we  had  perpetrated  some  yonUiful  rogaerf,  how  thoee  dmck^ 
fierce  inquisitors  used  to  threaten  us  with  thombikin«  and  rack,  and* 


Simfile  Story 

simply  a  misnomer.  Beokford's  "  Yathek  *'  is  a  mjstenooa  Arahian 
fiction— fio^^ue^iB^  distanot,  yigorons— -the  esseooe  of  a  atraage 
mind.  The  "  Hall  of  Ehlis  "  is  a  powerful  painting.  LM^liart'a 
novels  are  elegant»  olassieal,  well  got  up,  and  somewhat  stardiy  nd 
artifioiaL  Morier's  wwks  used  to  be  on  the  shelres  of  eirenuting 
libraries;  where  are  thej^  nowP  Unkent,  saTe  by  Indian anbohe 
and  the  hopelessest  of  maiden  aunts.  Hooke,  the  greatest  wit  of 
his  a^e  in  London,  is  all  bat  forgotten,  though  the  yery  fowrmner 
of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Douglas  Jerrold  as  the  portrayer  of 
humorous  character ;  and  Hood,  who  ''made  more  jokea  aiiil  spat 
more  blood  than  any  man,"  wiote  novels  as  flat  as  a  tombatoiM. 
Disraeli's  tales  are  pussies  like  himself,  and,  like  hiniself,  aneoeaa- 
lessly  ambitious.  Mrs.  Trollope  writes  in  an  easyogoing,  aatirieal, 
strong-minded  fashion.  "Widow  Bamaby'*  is  ezquiaite,  aad 
"  The  Blue  BeUea  of  England,"  how  charming  thev  are !  Her  two 
sons  rival  their  mother  in  tact  and  wit,  and  add  avirue  passionntcaeas 
to  her  grace.  "  The  Three  Clerks,"  *'  Barchester  Towers/'  **  Fems- 
ley  Parsonage,"  **  Orley  Parm,"  &c,  perhaps  show  Anthonj  ni  his 
best.  "  The  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Esmily,^  by  Banim.  are  death- 
less, circumstantial,  skilful,  forceful,  sustained,  harrowing,  over- 
mastering the  intellect  by  their  effect  on  the  feelings.  Genld 
Griffin's  *'  Collegians  "  is  of  deeply  melancholy  interest.  Whoao 
begins  to  read  will  not  easily  stop.  We  read  it  all  "  at  one  lell 
swoop  "  unpausingly,  and  morning  caught  us  at  ita  cloaiDg  page. 
Carleton's  "  Tales  of  the  Irish  Peasant^,"  seemingly  artiM,  but 
real  and  graphic,  are  potent»  humorous,  pathetic,  and  ploliiiL 
Mitford's  "  Stories  "  are  fresh,  green,  quiet,  charming !  The  air 
of  the  country  blows  on  your  dliMk,  and  the  flowers  bloom  befiwe 
you  while  you  read,  l^t  they  were  written  in  debt,  diaeaeew  and 
affliction.  Their  only  equals  aie  Mrs.  Hall's  "Irish  Stonea." 
Marryat  is  the  Smollett  of  sea  life ;  gusto  spirit,  n  weU-eompaeted 
story,  some  coarseness,  seldom  going  farther  than  akinodeqp  into 
passion,  yet  wonderfully  raey,  amusing,  and  volominona.  Aim- 
worth,  perhaps,  did  not  originato,  but  he  certainly  continued  the 
"  ^ewgato  Novels."  Lever  lights  up  sportiaig  and  military  lile. 
Lover  romances  on  Irish  and  Miller  on  Kngliah  roatieity,  Mt  the 
authoress  of  "  Margaret  Maitland"  is  almost  the  only  noveliet  at 
home  among  Scottish  heather.  Mra.  Gore  is  the  exponent  of  fiuhkn- 
able  life— the  Belgravian  novelist— oonventional  decorum,  decent  im- 
moralities, dishonest  honesty,  p<dito  spito,  and  friendly  eamitr— ell 
done  by  Lords  and  Misses— society  in  sulphur  and  tineeL  Hice  the 
last  scene  in  a  pantomime.  Miss  Martinean  is  the  Benthaai  of 
novel-writers,  and  passion  is  cut  to  fit  ti&e  doctrines  of  politiesl 
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economy.  Lewes  is  gentlemanly,  pleasant,  philosopliical,  and  in- 
terestiD^.  Cupples  is  only  a  "  Green  Hand ;  **  and  Charlotte 
Bronte  18  tlie  most  yifforons,  strange,  and  manly  novelist  of  Britain. 
Her  mind  had  certaimy  got  into  a  wronff  case.  Miss  Muloch  has 
made  "John  Halifax,  (jentleman,"  rawer  womanish;  bat  Miss 
Erans  has  touched  the  colonrs  of  "  Adam  Bede  *'  from  the  life,  and 
giyen  to  literature  a  perfect  gallery  of  cabinet  pictures  in  some 
of  the  best  norels  of  our  day.  Doujo^las  Jerrold  is  sketchj,  fertile, 
sincere,  and  fancifully  satiric  and  witty.  WiUde  OoIUds  is  circum- 
stantial as  Sue,  plotful'  as  Scribe,  and  mysterious  as  Poe.  Miss 
Braddon  has  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  novel  of  crime. 
Mrs.  Wood  can  tell  a  story,  but  fails  in  portraiture ;  and  George 
Macdonald  is  too  weird  and  mystical  fbr  our  times.  Thackeray  is 
the  most  origin  ally- minded  of  recent  novelists.  Fielding's  plotful- 
ness,  Gk)ldBmith's  playfulness,  Sterne's  senttmentalism,  Swift's 
cynicism,  Oarlyle's  earnestness,  and  Addison's  transparency  are  in 
bmi  bU  combined,  with  a  potency  and  humour  all  his  own — sad,  yet 
satiric.  Kingsley  is  a  noveliatio  historian  and  an  essayist  on  past 
times  in  the  guise  of  fiction.  He  is  instructive  rather  than  amusing; 
bnt  earnest  and  true.  Dickens  is  a  sketcher,  a  caricaturist,  a 
philanthropist,  bnt  not  a  nervous  idiomatic  naturalist.  His  novels 
are  sadly  defective  in  life  and  reality.  Yet  there  is  an  estima- 
bility,  fluency,  and  fertility  of  humour  about  him,  which,  together 
with  his  fulness  of  heart  and  objectivity,  make  him  likeable, 
popular,  useful,  and  rich.  But  the  multitude  of  weavers  of  novels 
ana  spinners  of  tales  has  so  enormously  increased  of  late  that  it 
would  require  a  volume  only  to  name  them. 

In  the  department  of  history  there  are  now  few  masters.  Grote's 
"  Greece"  is  massy,  learned,  suggestive,  yet  exhaustive.  Alison  is 
verbose  to  tedioasness.  Frouoe  is  revolutionary  of  all  popular 
notions  of  the  past.  Buckle  is  theoretic,  and  squares  events  to  his 
opinions,  instead  of  fitting  his  opinions  to  events.  Macaulay  is 
clear,  flowin|^,  well-informed,  rich  in  material,  inimitable  in  style, 
but  ''has  given  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind." 
Carlyle  is  picturesque,  intense,  flashing  a  broad  vivid  light  upon 
the  side  of  the  subject  he  sees  ;  earnest,  loving,  graphic,  quaint,  and 
terrible  in  the  fierceness  of  his  invective.  His  words  are  all  full  of 
the  pulsations  of  his  own  life  and  being ;  he  throws  his  whole  nature 
into  his  work,  and  he  paints  with  the  vigour  of  passion,  yet  the 
precision  of  truth,  his  view  of  the  past. 

Hius  rapidly  have  we  striven  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  enjoy- 
ments to  be  K>und  in  reading,  and  to  point  yQU  to  a  library  as  a 
repository  where  there  are  priceless  pleasures  stored.  A  lioraiy 
is  mdeed  the — 

"  Essence  of  all  the  ages!  crowded  here, 

Meet  the  grej  fathers  of  the  world  of  thought 

In  hoon  companionehip,  with  those  who  bought 

Their  lioreTs  wtth  their  lives  in  times  more  near, 
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Homer,  and  Shakspere  list  to  SpeDser'e  roic9, 

Virgil  and  Horace  welcome  Teonjsoiii 
Bacon  and  Comte  in  Plato'a  love  rejoice, 

And  Rabelais  laugh*s  ont  at  Jerrold's  fun. 
Taylor,  in  old  Elizabethan  strain, 

Conjoint  with  Hooker,  enjoys  Chalmers'  love; 
Coleridge  and  Kant,  in  silent  dissonance, 

Contend  with  Hamilton  and  Patrick  Dove; 
Trench  and  MacVicar,  to  my  soul's  great  gain, 
Exchange  their  thoughts,  and  all  do  mine  enhance." 

Oh,  how  glorious  may  wt  make  our  days  if  we  acquire  and  use  a 
taste  for  reading!  Look  just  at  the  titles  of  those  books  that 
range  a  library's  shelves,  and  see  what  luxurious  deliehts  they 
promise.  The  "  Antiquary  "  with  whom  **  The  Chronicles  of  the 
Uanongate  **  are  lodged,  will  take  us  through  "  The  Monastery," 
introduce  us  to  "The  Abbot/'  who  will  uSi  us  "The  Legend  of 
Montrose,"  or  detail  the  "  Fortunes  of  'Nigfil ;"  then  gire  us 
access  to  "  Kenil worth,"  or  provide  for  us  at "  6t.  Eonan's  Well."  Li 
the  company  of  Wilkie  Collins  we  may  enjoy  a  game  at  "Hide  and 
geek  "  with  "  The  Queen  of  Hearts,"  "  After  Dark,"  andyet  keep 
it  a  "  Dead  Secret."  The  Misses  Bronte  will  lead  us  to  "  Wuthering 
Heights,"  and  we  may  meet "  Agnes  Grey,"  "Jane  Eyre,"  " Vilette,  * 
"  Shirley,"  and  even  "  The  Professor  "in  their  company.  We  may 
regain  "  A  Lost  Love  "  through  0?pen  Ashford ;  acquire  "  Friends 
in  Bohemia "  with  Whitty,  or  take  oar  "  Three  Chances "  with 
"  The  Three  Clerks  ;"  eo  to.  "The  School  for  Fathers,"  or  watch 
the  progress  of  "  The  Mioistei's  Woomg."  Youmg  ladies  may 
safely  coquette  with  "Agatha's  Husband/'  aihd  "John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,"  or  keep  company  with  "  Aird's  Old  'Bachelor,"  with- 
out much  "^  Persuasion/*  Gentlemen  may  flirt  with  "  Cousin 
Philis,"  need  not  avoid  "Dangerous  Connexions,"  but  begin 
a  "  Love  Chase  "  with  Snowies,  and  end  br  taking  "  The  Wife," 
while  each  may  learn  to  be  '*  Faithftd  for  Erer,"  from 
"  Coventry  Patmore/'  No  young  lady  can  refuse  to  -attend  Miss 
Ferrier's  "  Marriage/'  abjure  'VThe  Manse  of  Manaland,"  "  Fram- 
ley  Parsonage,"  or  "  Otley  Farm."  We  may  leave  "  The  Land 
we  Live  in,"  and  take  a  joumer  from  -^  Comhill  to  Cairo/*  or 
take  a  "  Gallop  to  the  Antipodes,  enjoy  *'  Travels  in  Abyssinia," 
spend  "  Three  Months  in  Algiers,"  a  few  "  Days  in  Morocco,"  or 
accompany  Dr.  Livingstone  in  his  "  Travels  through  Africa,"  see 


Families  "  of  France,  accompany  "  The  Kickleburys  on  the  Bhine, 
take   a  "  Trip  to  Norway  and  Sweden,"  visit  "  The   Orcades,' 
get  a  "  Guide  through  Scotland,"  and  ramble  "  A  Month  on  the 
Border."    In  fact,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  plans  that  might  be  laid 
before  us.    We  may  have  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Newton  lor  tutors ; 
Taylor    and  Hooker    for    our   chaplains;    Shakspere  and  Ben 
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Jonson  for  pUjvrriehts.  Banyan  will  take  us  to  tlio  Delectable 
Mountains,  or  confer  on  ns  the  freedom  of  Mansoul ;  More,  to 
••  Utopia ;"  Sidney,  to  "  Arcadia."  Boawell  will  introduce  ua  to  Dr. 
Johnion,  and  we  may  all  become  "  Ramblers "  together !  Bulwer 
will  take  us  to  "The  Caxtons/'  and  entertain  us  "Night  and 
Morning  "  in  the  company  of"  Pelham,"  "  Lucretia/'  Ac,  and  enable 
us  each  to  speak  of  "  My  Norel."  We  ipay  recline  on  Cowper's 
"  Sofa."  read  Crabbe's  "  Newspaper,"  spend  a  "  Splendid  Shilhng  " 
with  Philips,  or  hold  our  "  Halloween  "  with  Burns.  We  may  take 
part  in  "  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,"  continue  our  "  Excursion  " 
with  Wordsworth,  visit  "  Sordello,"  pass  Tennyson's  "  Moated 
Grange,"  and  erect  our  "  In  Memoriam  "  for  the  author  of  "  The 
Idylls  of  the  King."  As  the  Piokwick  Olub  is  nigh  at  hand,  we 
can  while  away  a  little  leisure  with  "  Our  Mntu^  Friend  "  be- 
fore entering  "Bleak  Houae,"  calliog  at  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop," 
or  visiting  "  Little  Dorrit,"  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  "  Two  Cities," 
or  to  receive  from  "Martin  Choxslewit"  "American  Notes  for 
General  Cbeulation,"  while  gadding  about  with  "  Niohoias  Niokle- 
by  "  and  "  David  Copperfield ;"  and,  those  exhausted,  apply  to 
Cnarles  Reade  for  a  supply  of  "  Very  Hard  Cash,"  without  a  mur- 
mur against  us  from  "  Cfhristie  Johnstone,"  though  he  may  give 
us  a  hmt  that  "  It  is  never  too  late  to  me&d/'  Thackeray  will  lead 
us  to  "Vanity  Fair,"  bring  "Esmond,"  "  The  Virginians,"  and 
"  Philip  "  together,  and  invite  us  to  partake  of  the  dainties  wrapped 
up  in  his  "  i^^undabout  Papera"  fresh  flrom  the  "  Comhill  Maga- 
zme."  After  that  we  may  have  a  peep  "  Below  the  Surface,"  call 
upon  Samuel  Warren  "  Now  and  Then,''  and  take  a  share  of  his 
"  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  or  on  "  The  Eve  of  St,  Mark's,"  drop 
down  into  "  Clovemook,"  ohat  with  the  "  Hermit  of  Belley fulle, 
and  take  "  Cakes  and  Ale  "  with  Douglas  Jerrold. 

These  are  some  of  the  joys  of  readmg.  But  greater,  better,  and 
higher  than  all,  we  have  "  in  our  own  land's  tongue  "  the  Bible, 
—the  library  of  eternal  life,  with  its  God-revealed  histories  and 
mysteries,  its  fine  narratives  of  patriarchal  life,  of  holy  men  of 
old,  and  of  the  doings  of  The  Lord  m  the  world  and  the  church.  The 
sublime  story  of  Creation,  the  simple  brevity  of  the  account  of  the 
Fall,  the  plam  and  graphic  recital  of  the  world's  early  wickedness, 
the  institution  and  progress  of  the  grand  theocracy  under  which 
"  the  world's  grey  fathers  "  lived,  are  beautifully  told  in  the  books 
of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Exodus,  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  promised  land,  the  doings  of  the  judges,  the  priests, 
and  the  kingji  of  Israel,  iUnroinated  oy  the  names  of  Moses,  Eli, 
Samuel,  David,  Solomon,  &c.  How  intense  is  the  interest  of  those 
historic  sketches !  The  splendid  philosophic  epio  of  Job,  the  holy 
lyrics  of  David,  the  quaint  and  much-meaning  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
tne  plaintive  hortations  of  Isaiah,  the  mournful  laments  of  Jeremiah, 
the  bold  and  heroic  expostulations  of  Ezekiel,  the  powerfully  told 
narratives  of  Esther,  Daniel,  and  Jonah  rise  before  our  memory, 
lighted  by  the  very  inspiratioti  of  the  Almighty.    But  the  excelling 
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story  of  our  Saviour's  loye,— "  tha  life  of  Jesus/'— liow  BuUime, 
how  God-like,  how  hesrt-entrauoing !  Such  reading  will  not  onlr 
make  us  wise,  but  wise  uuto  salvatioo,  and  bj  the  moe  of  God 
maj  ripen  our.  spirits*  and  prepare  them  for  gloiy,  nononri  and 
immortali^ — eternal  life.    So  may  it  be. 


NEWGATE  LITEEATUEE. 

'*  F«rtgOf  I  pnj.  jour  foal,  coniinniag  ng« 
For  Kewgato  Uttimton.*— '^  Temph  of  Fame^* 

UaqiaSt  Mtiganm,  N69.  1850. 

Thbbs  is  at  present  a  great  demand  for  tales  of  thierea  and  hig^ 
waymen.  One  is  apt  to  think  that  a  story  with  a  dunoe  for  its 
autnor,  and  a  seoun<uel  for  its  hero,  can  haye  little  eircnlatioa ;  but 
sueh  is  not  the  case.  The  "  Seayenger's  Secret,"  or  the  '*  Burglar's 
Bride,**  is  eagerly  read  by  thousands,  who  allow  **  Guy  Mannering  " 
to  remain  untouched.  Eustace  Budgell,  in  one  of  his  oontoributions 
to  the  Speei€Uor,*  haying  commented  upon  the  fote  of  Gasimir 
Lysainski,  a  Polish  gentleman,  who  was  blown  from  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon  for  the  crime  of  infldelitr,  goes  on  to  add  that  he  belieyea,  if 
a  method  like  this  were  adopted  in  Britain,  *'  whether  we  rammed 
an  atiieist  whole  into  a  great  gun,  or  pulyerized  our  ii^d^  as  they 
do  in  Poland,  we  should  not  hare  many  charges."  It  is  almost  our 
opinion  that  some  such  plan  should  b^e  taken  with  Newgate  norel- 
ists.  The  other  day,  a  lx>y  of  thirteen  was  sent  to  prison  for  steal- 
ing his  master's  money.  Admiring  **  Dick  Turpin  and  the  **  Gen- 
tleman Highwayman,  he  had  sought  to  emulate  their  actions.  Do 
the  men  whose  writing  tempted  hun  to  crime,  and  made  him  bring 
disgrace  upon  his  family,  deserye  no  punishment?  The  law  dea£ 
rigorously  with  poisoners — should  those  who  taint  their  minds 
escape? 

Such  works  can  only  tend  to  eyil ;  they  depraye  the  human  mind 
almost  as  much  as  they  corrupt  the  English  language.  One  may 
pardon  the  occasional  failing  01  a  cleyer  man ;  but  one  cannot  suffer 
the  joint  productions  of  authors  without  brains,  artiste  without 
eyes,  and  printers  without  hands  to  escape  without  oensore. 
irielding's  coarsest  scenes  were  humorous,  and  Sterne's  grossest 
page  bore  the  mark  of  genius.  The  best  of  wine  may  contain  sedi- 
ment, but  surely  nobody  would  prefer  the  sediment  alone.  Yet 
many  enjoy  the  '*  Scayenger's  Secret,"  who  would  turn  with  disgust 
from  " Koderiok Eandom,"  "Tristram  Shandj,"  or  "Tom Jones." 

Of  the  wild  tales  of  deep,  thrilling,  and  exciting  interest,*— 

"  For  mentsl  opiam  eaten  "  weekly  "  bred** 

we  shall  content  ourselyes  with  one  short  specimen.    "  A  dashing 
young  lady,  mounted  on  a  loyely  but  spirited  horse/'  is  *'  oleariBg 

•  Ka  S89. 
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hedges  and  ditohes,  high  and  low,"  when  suddenly  a  "gentleman" 
Bpfjngt  forward  and  lays  hia  hand  npon  the  neck  of  the  beantiflil 
steed,  "  which  etarts  haek  and  then  remains  passiye  as  a  lamb." 
"Who  are  you H"  asks  the  ^oung  lady,  with  perfect  self-possession. 
"  My  name,"  he  answers,  "  is  a  terror ;  but  1  will  tell  it  if  you  first 
giye  me  yours."  The  tones  of  his  voice  are  so  "melodious,"  his 
"  manners  so  gentle,  and  yet  impressiye,"  that  in  this  brief  time  the 
lady  is,  as  it  is  called,  over  head  and  ears  in  lore  with  him !  She 
teds  the  fellow  her  name,  but  he  hesitates  about  giving  his  own  in 
return.  She  threatens  that  if  he  does  not  immediately  tell  her,  she 
will  never  meet  him  again. 

"  He  paused  for  one  instant,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  hers,  as 
she  darted  away  with  an  expression  of  disappointment  clouding  her 
lair  face. 

"A  voice  sweet  as  moaio  followed  her,  though  the  words  fell  like 
a  death  knell  on  her  Ofir,  as  her  oompanion  behind  her  said*  *  My 
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"  She  turned  to  give  one  look  at  him,  a  look  of  wonder  melting 
into  admiration,  and  as  he  kissed  his  hand  to  her  the  horse  gave 
one  bound  over  a  hedge,  and  hid  from  Dick's  view  Miss  May 
MelviUe." 

When  the  reader  has  finished  this  piece  of  matchless  "  sensation," 
he  can  scarcely  believe  his  own  eyes  when  he  finds  the  second  chap- 
ter beginning  thus : — 

"  Literature  has  a  mission,  pure  and  ennobling.  The  philosopher 
and  poet  should  be  the  missionaries  of  truth  and  purity.  No  less 
holy  an  office  has  the  romancist.  Piction  should  be  the  eloquent 
advocate  of  her  solemn  and  august  sister,  Truth,  winning  by  silvery 
sounds  an  audience  for  the  stem  teacbio|[a  of  her  less  fascinating 
but  invaluable  companion.  Sad  indeed  is  the  influence  of  that 
debasing  and  dimisting  libel  upon  literature  which  now  teems 
from  an  over-proSfic  press.  More  sad  still  is  the  state  of  mind 
which  those  vile,  contaminating,  and  over-wrought  "  sensation 
stories  "  superinduce  upon  the  minds  of  their  infatuated  readers.  Pan- 
dering to  the  vilest  [)assions,  succumbing  to  the  very  lowest  instincts, 
and  vitiating  every  idea  or  sense  of  remied  taste,  week  by  week  the 
English  press  (that  boasted  glory  of  this  Christian  country !)  sends 
form  a  tide  of  impure  and  debasing  '  literature,' — a  disgrace  to  the 
authors  and  a  curse  to  every  reader. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

"  The  reason  we  have  made  the  foregoing  remarks  is,  that  wo 
shall  be  compelled,  in  the  course  of  our  history,  to  depict  scenes  of 
low  life,  and  introduce  disreputable  characters." 

This  is  Satan  reprovin^^  sin  with  a  vengeance !  On  reading  these 
sentences  we  were  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  old  saying,  "  The 
friar  preached  against  stealing,  and  had  a  eooBe  hidden  in  his  sleeve." 

The  admirers  of  the  "  Highway  Hero     have  not  much  respect 
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for  Joseph  Addison.  Hence  those  who  cater  for  their  tastes  appear 
to  be  men  of  no  education-^without  a  care  but  how  to  get  ttieir 
pockets  filled.  The  yery  name  of  gentleman  is  hatefol  to  them. 
They  inyariably  represent — 

"  The  poor  as  saints,  anmarmiiring  'mid  woe, 
The  rich  u  fieods  exalting  orer  wioog.*' 

When  a  roffian  meets  his  righteoos  doom,  their  sorrow  is  nnfeigned ; 
when  a  good  man  sinks  beneath  misfortone,  they  indulge  in  mandlin 
grief,  as  if  they  had  an  onion  before  their  eyes  to  draw  out  their 
tears.  Illiterate  themselves,  they  are  not  qualified  to  teach  others. 
The  readers  are  not  improved,  because  the  writers  are  debased. 

To  treat  such  authors  with  courtesy  would  be  like  "  casting  pearls 
before  swine."  To  shame  them  is  impossible, — to  appeal  to  their 
better  feelings  is  absurd.  We  can  only  look  on  them  with  con- 
tempt, or  turn  from  them  as  firom  a  pestilence.  Oh  that  we  could 
put  in  force  the  proverb,  ''  A  bridle  for  the  ass,  and  a  rod  for  the 
foors  back  " !  Without  morality  or  wit,  their  works  are  full  of 
scurrility  and  cant.  Their  neatest  dialogues  are  almost  worthy 
of  Billingsgate,  and  their  wisest  thoughts  might  emanate  from 
Bedlam. 

"  Yet  these,  the  works  that  fire  the  pnhlie  miod, 

•  •  «  «  • 

Till  cabmen,  bagmen,  and  coalheavers  find 

'  Rif(hts'  called  '  dinne/  and  londlj  prate  of  '  conacienoe'! 

Their  *  rights  diTine,'  je  legislattTe  kind. 
Are  ale  and  brandy,  dntj  free  in  pancheons; 

Or  full  permission  to  pick  np  a  living — 
hj  labour?     No!  ij  idleness  and  thieving."* 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  these  morbid  serials  have  not  got  it 
all  their  own  way.  Shakspere*s  works,  the  "  Aj«bian  Nights,  the 
'*  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  other  standard 
books,  with  huidsome  illustrations,  are  being  issued  at  a  price 
which  puts  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  We  heartily  hope  that 
their  success  may  be  equal  to  their  merit,  and  may  cause  the 
people  to— 

*'  Forego  .  .  .  tbeir'fonl  consnming  rage 
For  Newffoie  Uteraiure,'* 

EoiTALD  STUUtT. 


•  M  Temple  of  Fame,"  AfaephaiP»  ifagtumSf  Dee.,  185a 
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The  Principles  of  Elocution,      By  William    Gbaham,    LL.D. 

London :  Wm.  and  !Kobt.  Chambers. 

Thb  "!Edaoational  Course,"  edited  by  W.  andB.  Chambers,  was 
one  of  j;he  earliest  systematic  series  of  books  extending  through  a 
whole  curriculum  oi  learning  projected  in  this  country.  It  is  as 
yet  not  only  the  most  complete,  but  the  most  thorough.  The 
present  volume  of  the  course  is  the  production  of  a  successful  and 
popular  lecturer  on  elocution,  and  teacher  of  it  in  Edinburgh. 
The  former  edition  was  rather  overdone  with  mechanical  directions 
for  acquiring  tone,  elegance,  and  expressiveness,  but  this  has  been 
much  restricted  in  that  department.  It  is  now  an  exceedingly  use- 
ful educational  work  on  the  subject,  which,  if  well  studied,  could 
not  fail  to  produce  good  effects  upon  those  who  were  drilled  to  the 
observance  of  the  laws  herein  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  On 
articulation  and  pronuuciation  amost  minute  and  accurate  orthoepy 
is  given.  Inflection  and  modulation  are  treated  with  clearness, 
sufficiency,  and  scientific  precision.  Emphasis  and  gesture  receive 
fair  attention,  considering  that  Uiey  are  subjects  on  which  volumes 
not  only  might,  as  the  author  says,  be  written,  but  have  been 
written.  The  selections  for  reading  are  marked  by  taste,  skill,  and 
judgment.  They  fall  into  the  following  classification :— Miscel- 
laneous Poetical  Pieces,  MisoeUaneous  Prose  Pieces,  Pulpit  Elo- 
quence, Ancient  Oratory,  Modem  Oratory,  Dramatic  and  Colloquial 
Pieces,  Humorous  and  Comic  Pieces,  and  Gems.  To  any  young 
men's  society,  of  which  elocutionary  training  forms  one  of  the 
branches,  this  would  be  an  admirable  text-book.  Indeed,  to  any 
one  studying  either  elocution  or  elo<^uence  it  would  be  useful,  for 
it  contains  both  directions  and  selections  for  utterance.  Sullivan's 
"Literary  Class  Book"  is  rather  too  schoolmastery ;  Hartley's 
"  Oratorical  Class  Book"  is  too  formal;  Tyrrel's  "Elocutionist" 
contains  excellent  specimens,  but  is  defective  in  instructiveness ; 
Knowles's  work  is  stiff  and  difficult ;  Swing's  is  pedantic ;  Austin's 
"  Chironomia  "  is  scarce,  and  Sheridan's  "  Lectures  on  Beading  " 
too  didactic  and  dry.  Neil's  "  Composition  and  Elocution  "  takes 
s  different  field,  and  is  constructed  upon  a  plan  of  quite  another 
sort.  This  work  of  Dr.  Graham's  is  a  useful,  able,  and  excellent 
handbook  of  rules  and  extracts ;  somewhat  magisterial,  but  withal 
highly  commendable. 

The  Ckusificaiion  of  the  Sciences.    By  Hbbbbbt  Spbmcbb. 
London :  Williams  and  Korgate. 

Mb.  Hbbbbbt  Spbncbb  is  a  great  thinker.    The  whole  scheme 
of  knowledge  lies  before  him,  mapped  and  filled.     The  labour  of 
1864.  Q 
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his  life  has  been  fixed  by  himself.  "  A  System  of  Philosophy"  is  to 
be  his  contribution  to  the  good  of  humanity ;  and  this  system  is 
one  which,  as  sketched  by  the  intellectual  architect,  is  most  ency- 
clopeediac.  Besides  the  ''first  principles"  from  which  all  science 
starts,  he  has  determined  to  unfold  and  erolve  the  principles  of 
biology,  psychology,  sociology,  and  moraHty.  It  will  require  at 
least  ten  nuge  tomes  to  contain  the  ground-plan  of  the  extensiYe 
and  pre-arranged  scheme.  Portions  of  this  gigantic  undertaking 
have  fdready  been  laid  before  the  public  in  his  rolumes  upon  "  The 
Principles  of  Psychology,"  "  Social  Statics,"  "  Education,^'  Ac.  In 
his  two  series  of  *'  Essays,  Scientific,  Political, and  Speculatire,"  other 
items  of  his  general  plan  are  most  probably  also  elaborated,  or  at 
least  brought  into  an  attainable  form.  A  yolume  of  "  First  Prin- 
ciples," containing  a  discussion  on  "the  knowable  and  the  unknow- 
able," as  an  instalment  of  his  great  work,  has  already  issued  from 
the  press.  All  these  books  contain  profound  ana  interesting 
thought,  clearly  expressed  and  well  knit.  Mr.  Spencer  has  also 
been  a  contributor  to  the  newspaper  and  the  periodical  press,  from 
the  Nonconformist  to  the  Wegtminster  Jteview, 

These  explanations  are  necessary,  because  the  writer  has  reeeired 
far  less  recognition  from  the  press  of  his  own  country  than  he 
deserves,  and  the  mode  in  whicn  his  philosophical  works  are  cireu- 
lated  does  not  bring  them  so  fully  under  public  notice  as  many 
other  books  of  far  less  intrinsic  merit.  The  retired,  scholastic  life 
of  the  author,  too,  keeps  him  out  of  the  public  view ;  and  it  is  true 
of  authorship,  as  in  much  else,  "  out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind." 

The  pamphlet  before  us  is  a  very  able  contribution  to  the  depart* 
ment  of  Methodology  in  Logic.  It  differs  greatly  from  Comte's, 
Dove's,  D'Alembert's,  and  others',  which  have  been  made  popular  by 
second-rate  thinkers.  The  latter  half  of  the  brochure  is  occupied 
with  "  Eeasons  for  Dissenting  from  the  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte," 
occasioned  by  a  notice  of  Spencer's  "  First  Principles  "  in  the  Betme 
des  Deux  Mondee,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Auguste  Langel,  in  which 
that  clever  reviewer  classes  him  (as  he  has,  indeed,  been  oA^n  classed) 
with  Mill,  Buckle,  Littre,  Lewes,  Ac,  as  a  **  positivist,"  in  the 
technical  sense  of  being  a  disciple  of  Comte.  Mr.  Spencer  says,  "  It 
has  become  needful  to  dissipate  the  impression  that  I  agree  with  hin, 
needfril  to  show  that  a  large  part  of  what  is  currently  known  as  '  posi- 
tive philosophy '  is  not  '  positive  philosophy  *  in  tbe  sense  of  DeiojC^ 
peculiarly  M.  Gomte's  phnosophy,  and  to  show  that  beyond  that  poi^ 
tion  of  the  so-called  '  positive  philosophy '  which  is  not  peculiar  to 
M.  Comte,  I  dissent  from  it."  It  is  always  a  good  thing  to  disabfote 
the  mind  of  a  prejudice,  and  hence  we  are  glad  to  give  currency  to 
this  denial.  We  ourselves  never  supposed  that  Mr.  Spencer  wm 
literally  a  disciple  of  Comte,  but  we  did  believe  that  he  was 
largely  influenced  by  that  able  writer's  works — ^influenced  to  a 
larger  extent  than  it  now  seems  is  the  case.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Spenoer's  phUosophy  are  native.  We 
recognise  him  as  a  profound  and  powerful  thinker,  though  we  vre 
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far  from  homologating  all  hia  doctrines,  or  even  admitting  the  aoetii- 
racy  of  the  gronnd-plan  on  which  he  builds.  Our  readers  will  find, 
however,  that  his  methodology  of  science  is  a  well-elaborated 
scheme,  and  places  the  matter  with  much  clearness  before  the 
mind. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  good  thought  for  the  logician  :— 

**  Ahttraetedness  means  detachment  from  the  incidents  of  particular  cases. 
Generality  means  mamfeBUUion  in  nnmerons  cases.  On  die  one  hand,  the  essen- 
tial natare  of  some  phenomena  is  considered,  apart  from  the  phenomena  which 
disgvise  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  frsqoencj  of  reoorrence  of  the  phenome- 
iHm,  with  or  withont  Tarioos  disgaising  phenomena,  is  the  thing  considered.  An 
abstract  truth  is  raxe^^  IS  ever,  realised  to  perception  in  any  one  case  of  wtiiok  it 
is  asserted.  A  general  truth  may  be  realized  to  peroeption  in  all  the  esses  of 
which  it  is  asserted." 

The  under-given  tabular  view  of  the  sciences,  with  the  three 
tables  which  snow  the  extension  of  the  scheme,  is  important  as  a 
contribution  to  methodology  :— 

I. 
1.  That  which  treats  of  the  forms  in  which  (  Abstract  j     Logic  and 
phenomena  are  known  to  us         -        *        *      i  sciences.  (  Mathematics. 

II. 
.    .,  .     C  Abstract  C  Mechanics, 
inineir    3  concrete  ^Physics, 
elements,  ^^j^n^g^  (Chemistry,  &c. 
Ill, 

r' Astronomy, 

In  their    (  Concrete 
totalities.  (  sdenccs 


S 
.55 


2.   That  which  treats  of  the 
phenomena  themselves 


"  These  thrss  groups  of  sciences  may  be  briefly  defined  as — laws  of  the  formt; 
laws  of  the /odors  f  laws  of  itit  productt/* 

We  commend  this  tractate  to  the  perusal  of  those  who  relish 
philosophic  reading.  We  are  perfectly  sure  that  those  who  come 
to  it  wii^  prepared  minds  will  find  much  food  for  afterthoaght  in 
its  pages,  while  all  will  find  it  stimulating  and  informing.  We 
commend  our  readers  to  note  the  pros  and  cons,  of  the  systems  of 
Comte  and  Spencer,  as  they  are  here  exhibited  in  parallel  columns. 

Chronological  and   Oenealoaical  Tables;  illustrative   of  English 
History,    Second  edition.    By  J.  C.  Curtis,  B.A. 

Chronological  Outlines  of  English  History,    By  J.  C.  Cuetis,  B.A. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.         • 

John  Chables  Ctjbtis,  B.A.,  Principal  of  the  Training  College, 
Borough  Boad,  London,  in  connection  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  has  won  for  himself  an  honourable  place,  not  oiuy 
among  nracticcd  educators,  but  also  among  compilers  of  fitting 
school  books.    This  is  a  task  by  no  means  so  lignt,  or  slight,  as 
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most  people  would  at  first  fancy.  It  implies  the  possession  both  of 
competent  knowledge  of  the  subject,  sympathy  with  and  know- 
ledge of  persons  in  statu  pupillaris,  and  the  arts  of  simplification 
ana  adaptation.  Not  only  actual  wisdom,  but  practical  judicious- 
ness are  mainly  requisite.  "  Tke  Poetic  Header,"  which  Mr. 
Curtis  has  provided  for  school  and  home  use,  is  tastefully,  sympa- 
thetically, and  carefully  selected.  His  "  Elementary  History  of  Eng- 
land" is  concise  and  attractive.  His  "  School  and  College  History 
of  England"  is  not  only  full  and  accurate,  but  readable  and  pleas- 
ing. To  these  works  he  has  recently  added  the  works  named  at 
the  head  of  this  notice.  The  "  Chronological  and  Genealogical 
Tables  "'form  an  excellent  handbook  of  historical  mnemonics,  pre- 
senting as  they  do  lari^e  sections  of  our  "  eventful  history  "  at  one 
view,  with  great  distmctness  of  arrangement  and  particularity. 
There  are  Tables  of  the  Battles  of  the  Soman  and  Saxon  periods ;  of 
the  Scottish  Wars;  the  Wars  with  France;  the  Wars  of  the 
Eoses  ;  the  Civil  Wars ;  the  contests  of  the  Covenanters  and  the 
Eoyalists ;  the  Wars  of  the  Eeign  of  William  III. ;  the  Wars  of 
the  Spanish  Succession ;  the  American  War ;  the  Peninsular,  and 
several  other  Wars  ;  Battles  and  Sieges  in  India ;  the  Chinese  and 
the  Eussian  Wars,  &c.  This  is  followed  by  a  Table  of  Treaties, 
giving  their  historic  or  legal  names,  their  dates,  the  countries 
between  whom  they  were  ratified,  and  the  terms  of  them.  The 
G-enealogical  Tables  are  full  and  plain.  They  concern  the  whole  of 
the  royal  races  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  to 
Queen  Victoria;  the  Sovereigns  of  France  from  Capet  to  Louis 
PhUippo,  and  the  families  of  Neville,  Howard,  Stuart,  Napoleon, 
&c.  These  arc  keys  to  the  secrets  of  much  history,  and  help  greatly 
to  keep  the  succegsion  and  procession  of  events  in  order  in  the 
mind.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  got  up  in  well-filled  quarto 
pages  is  clear  and  pleasing.  The  planning  and  execution  of  the 
whole  must  have  occupied  many  laborious  days  and  nights,  and  Mr. 
Curtis  deserves  the  best  evidence  of  appreciation—- extonsire  sales. 

The  *'  Chronological  Outlines  of  Eng^lish  History"  ia  a  capital 
epitome,  in  48  pages  18mo.,  of  the  chief  items  in  the  records  of  our 
nation.  It  is  a  well-arranged  set  of  annals,  and  is  finely  adapted 
for  committing  to  memory  as  an  abstract  and  brief  chromole  of  the 
days  of  old.  As  a  memorandum-book  bf  dates  and  events  it  is 
judiciously  selected,  and  the  typographic  art,  by  which  an  idea  of 
the  relative  importance  of  events  is  suggested  to  the  mind  through 
the  eye,  is  highly  commendable. 

To  self-instructors  these  two  books  would  be  of  almost  inestimable 
value.  They  contain  the  essence  of  many  books,  and  can  soon  be 
learned  and  conned.  Their  usefulness  to  parties  requiring  to 
undergo  examinations  on  history  cannot  be  doubted.  We  should 
like  to  see  handbooks  of  the  same  sort  arranged  for  the  histories 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  We  think  it  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  students  if  Mr.  Curtis  would  prepare  these.  If  upon  the 
same  plan  a  scries  of  tables  of  men  of  science,  letters,  art,  and 
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enterpriflo,  were  constracted,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  highly 
adyantageous.  We  commend  these  books  with  perfect  confidence, 
for  accuracy,  fulness,  skilfolneas,  and  usefulness. 

The  Moral,  Social,and  Political  Effects  of  Revenue  f)rom  Intoxicating 

Drinks.    London :  Job  Caudwell. 

Thb  combined  questions  of  temperance  and  taxation  involve 
many  complications.  Taxation  requires  free  trade  to  enable  it  to 
raise  a  sumcient  revenue,  but  temperance  calls  for  restriction  or 

Srohibition.  The  Temperance  Politician,  to  whom  this  tract  is 
ue,  reasons  well  on  his  side  of  the  topic,  and  seems  to  comprehend 
the  mutual  bearings  of  the  questions  of  temperance  and  taxation 
much  better  than  is  usual  with  social  and  financial  reformers. 
Prohibition  is  impossible  so  long  as  the  Government  derives  a  revenue 
of  £20,000,000  irom  the  drink  traffic.  The  thesis  maintained  in 
this  pamphlet  is  that  "taxation  upon  alcoholic  drinks  is  objectionable, 
because,  Ist.  It  is  derived  from  a  vicious  source.  2nd.  By  making 
the  Government  a  partner  in  the  traffic,  it  gives  it  an  interest  in 
its  continuance  and  extension.  3rd.  It  creates  a  legalized  mono- 
poly, having  undue  political  influence,  consequent  upon  its  con- 
tributions to  the  exchequer.  4th.  It  makes  the  traffic  in  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  respectable.  5th.  It  is  collected  at  a  fearful  cost  in 
money,  health,  morals,  and  prosperity.  6th.  It  is  necessarily  ex- 
pended in  an  injudicious  and  extravagant  manner.  The  author 
concludes  his  tract  thus  : — "  Abolish  this  source  of  revenue  ;  place 
the  power  of  suppressing  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves ;  let  the  sale  of  these  seductive  poisons  be  placed  unaer 
the  ban  of  an  efficient  legislative  enactment ;  let  licensed  tempta- 
tions to  excess  no  longer  allure  and  seduce  our  population :  the 
result  would  soon  be  manifest  in  the  vastly  increased  prosperity  of 
all  classes.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  need  be  under  no 
apprehensions  then  as  to  his  revenue ;  an  enriched  and  prosperous 
people  would  contribute  whatever  might  be  necessary  far  more 
easily  and  readily  than  an  intemperate  and  impoverished  community, 
and  the  Government  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
no  portion  of  its  taxation  was  raised  at  the  frightful  expense  of  the 
health,  morals,  and  prosperity  of  the  people." 

Short  Sermons  for  the  People.    By  CmtisTMAS  Evaks.    London : 

H.  J.  Tresidder. 

A  Mexoib  of  Christmas  Evans,  by  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Evans,  of 
Llanelly,  was  published  by  Heaton  and  Son,  and  a  paper  on  the 
Cambrian  Apostle  appeared  in  Good  Words  for  June,  1863,  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Mursell.  Those  who  have  read  either 
of  these  productions  will  need  no  other  inducement  than  the  name 
of  the  author  of  these  "  Short  Sermons  for  the  People."  The 
whole  three  of  them  are  contained  in  a  small  32mo.  of  64  pages,  and 
cost  about  half  a  groat.  They  treat  of  "  God  dwelling  with  man  in 
Christ;"  "The plan  of  salvatibn,  a  subject  of  wonder  to  angels;"  and 
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"  Bemoval  ftom  death  to  life."  They  are  Bimple»  plain,  practical' 
and  easOy  nnderstood  ;  but  they  do  not  strike  m  as  oearing  out  the 
stories  we  have  heard  in  the  Welsh  uplands  of  the  immense  Tigonr 
of  mind  and  power  of  diction  of  the  Welsh  reviyalist.  Whether 
these  sermons  suffer  from  translation,  or  from  being  composed  in 
what  to  him  was  a  foreign  language,  or  whether  the  name  gjren  is 
a  notn-de-plume,  we  cannot  determine.  They  are  well  worth  read- 
ing, though  ther  do  not  justify  themselTes,  to  our  judgment,  as 
whlit  we  would  haf  e  expected  in  sermons  by  Christmas  Brans. 

The  Complete  Works  of  William  Shahspere, 
Shakspere's  Complete  Works,  2  vols.    Edinburgh  :  Wm.  P.  Nimmo. 

The  former  of  these  editions  of  the  works  of  Sbakspere  is  in  one 
▼olume,  large  octayo,  printed  on  excellent  paper,  in  clear,  distinct, 
and  well-compacted  type,  extendiuj^  to  upwards  of  7S0  pages,  with 
two  steel  portraits  and  a  few  tail-pieces,  at  a  cost  of  five  ahillings. 
The  latter  is  a  reissue  of  the  same  text  in  crown  octavo,  on  ex&a 
fine  paper,  the  text  bordered  with  red  lines,  and  having  eight  ftill- 
page  illustrations,  besides  vignettes  and  portrait,  in  two  volumes,  at 
six  shillings  each.  Of  this  latter,  however,  there  is  a  cheaper 
edition  at  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  volume.  Of  the  works 
of  Shakspere  we  eannot  here  offer  any  adequate  criticism;  and 
hence  we  have  said  so  much  of  the  '*  get-up'  and  of  the  price  of 
these  editions,  which  are  really  people's  editions  for  cheapness, 
while  retaining  the  mechanical  neatness  of  editions  de  Inxe.  The 
.  text  is  a  select  one,  based  Ob  those  of  Johnson,  Steevens,  and  Reed, 
revised  by  Charles  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  well  known  as 
Shakspere  students.  They  supply  an  "  Index  to  the  Characters  in 
the  Plays,"  and  a  "  Glossary  "  of  words  requiring  explanations  for 
general  readers,  and  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke  supplies  a  "  Bio^rapfaieaL 
Sketch  of  William  Shakspere."  This  sketcn  is  written  with  taste 
and  insight,  though  it  adopts  most  of  the  current  traditions  as 
validly  proved.  We  quote  only  two  sentences  from  this  abstract : — 

'*  Not  oolj  did  William  Shakspere  git«  to  the  world  grander  intellectaal  brain- 
product  than  any  hniDaii  bdoj;  that  ever  lived,  but  he  passed  through  life  with  ma 
harmonioiiv  propriety  of  olrcutnataoce  and  completenees  of  athieTemeSt  allotted  to 
few.  ...  In  all  that  relates  to  him  Sbakspere  it  ioterestlDg:  in  what  1m 
Haid,  looked,  a  aoorce  of  virid  interest;  in  what  he  thought,  wrote,  and  gave  to  tlM 
world,  a  hource  of  interest  to  the 'worlds  end  and  to  the  end  of  the  wtfrid.** 

The  Old  Banner,    By  Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
London :  Alfred  W.  fiennett. 

Thb  motto  of  these  tracts  is,  "  Thou  hast  given  a  banner  to  them 
that  fear  Thee,  that  it  may  be  displayed  because  of  the  truth,"  Psa. 
Ix.  4 ;  and  their  subjects  are,->No.  L  "  What  is  Truth  P  "  No.  II. 
«*The  Christian  Priesthood ;"  No.  III.  "Primitive  Christianilj 
Eevivedj"  No.  IV.  «  Gospel  Principles." 

A  somewhat,  singular  accident— or  rather  incident-^^-of  travel 
brought  these  tracts  under  our  notice,  and  we  were  so  much  stmek 
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with  their  worth  that  we — well,  it  is  right  to  confess  it — all  but 
begged  the  copies  we  are  now  engaged  in  reviewing  from  the  Friends 
who  had  fayoured  us  with  a  look  at  them.  There  were  recently 
some  prize  essays  published,  explanatory  of  an  alleged  decay  of  the 
people  commonly  called  Quakers.  These  tracts  are  able  exponents 
of  the  specific  opinions  of  that  amiable  sect,  and,  as  included  in 
them,  of  many  of  the  doctrines  of  primitive  Christianity.  It  is  for 
the  clear,  sedate,  reasonable,  and  assured  statement  of  these  latter 
that  we  call  attention  to  "  The  Old  Banner,"  and  not  as  provocatives 
to  the  conversion  of  any  of  our  readers  to  the  sect  of  Fox  and  Bar- 
ely. 

W.  C.  Westlake,  in  No.  I.,  discusses  "  What  is  Truth?"  in  a 
vigorous  and  philosophical  style.  We  quote  one  or  two  disjointed 
sentences :— *'  To  deny  the  existence  of  truth,  either  because  i^&  can- 
not see  it,  or  because  our  misty  intellect  confuses  the  false  with  the 
true,  is  unphilosophical.  .  .  .  It  is  surely  most  unwise  to  make 
our  own  feeble  powers  of  perceiving,  the  test  of  the  reality  of  things 
visible  or  invisible.  .  .  .  We  know  that  Beason  cannot  make  a 
truth;  she  can  only  uncover  it,  examine  it,  and  place  it  in  such  aspects 
that  the  minds  of  other  men  may  see  it  also.  .  .  .  Whilst  true 
religion  is  not  founded  upon  reason,  yet,  as  both  are  given  us  of 
God,  one  can  never  be  in  opposition  to  the  other ;  a  sound  faith 
should  ever  be  seen  travelling  in  company  with  sound  reason.  .  .  . 
We  know  that  reason  cannot  measure  revelation,  any  more  than 
finite  can  measure  infinite ;  yet,  although  the  latter  transcends,  it 
docs  not  transgress  the  laws  of  reason."  No.  II.  maintains  the  com- 
mon priesthood  of  believers,  and  that  the  duties  of  Christians  cannot 
be  performed  by  proxy  ; — 

"  For  '  God  is  a  Spirit;*  and  they  who  aright 
Woald  perform  the  para  worship  He  loveth, 
In  the  heart's  holj  temple  will  setk  with  delight 
That  spirit  the  Father  approveth." 

The  historic  and  doctrinal  matter  of  No.  III.  is  briefly  and  clearly 

fiven,  and  sums  up  the  aim  of  reform  projected  by  the  institutors  of 
'riendism  to  have  been  to  make  religion  something  to  be  acted  out 
in  every-day  life,  and  to  exhibit  itself  in  all  that  a  man  does,  "  and 
the  avoidance  of  all  that  checks  the  growth  of  the  divine  life  in  .the 
soul."  The  exposition  of  principles  m  No.  IV.  is  calm  and  earnest, 
and  is  a  continuation,  by  the  same  author,  of  the  arguments  of  No. 
III.  We  have  been  both  gratified  and  edified  by  the  perusal  of  these 
unfurlings  of  '*  The  Old  Banner." 
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OUGHT    GOVERNMENT    TO     COMPEL   RAILWAY    COMPANIES    TO 
ADOPT  MEANS  TO  SECURE  SAFETY  IN  TRAVELLING  ? 


Affibmatite. 

Ih  a  qnestiua  of  persooal  safety 
under  any  circnmstances,  I  cannot  very 
well  see  bow  a  negative  opinion  can 
be  adduced  when  the  subject  of  its 
furtberanoo  is  discnssed.  The  Govern- 
ment and  constitQtion  of  Britain  is  the 
bulwark  of  her  greatness,  and  when 
the  individnal  safety  of  her  subjects 
becomes  a  donbt  while  performinc; 
daily  indispeDsablo  duties,  then  the 
Government  mutt  use  its  inflaence  and 
rigour  direct  to  the  emanation  of  the 
evil,  so  that  every  subject  may  enjoy  the 
rightof  his  orherown  safety  whenentire- 
ly  in  the  hands  of  responsible  people,  as 
in  the  case  of  railway  travelling.  If 
railway  companies  toill  not  improve  the 
compartments  or  arrangements  of  the 
carriages  bo  as  to  entirely  annihilate  or 
at  least  mitigate  the  possible  repetition 
of  any  of  thofe  outrages  and  murders 
which  have  been  committed  in  their 
carringes,  then  I  say  let  Government 
instantly  interfere,  and  compel  those 
wbo  would  study  the  pocket  more  than 
the  life  of  a  brother,  or  the  chastity  i^nd 
protection  of  a  sister,  to  provide  for 
their  safety.  The  railway  has  now  be- 
come our  great  travelling  world,  and 
oonfeidering  the  imminence  of  its  dan- 
gers, every  possible  means  ought  to  be 
instituted  to  mitigate  them ;  and  where 
this  is  not  done,  Government  ought  to 
enforce  it. — AcKLiyoToy, 

The  Government  of  a  country  is  the 
natural  protector  of  its  subjects,  and, 
as  buch,  boun:!  to  provide  for  their 
safety.  It  isuniversttily  admitted,  that 
in  the  present  mode  of  railway  travel- 
ling there  is  a  great  want  of  neces- 
sary protection  to  passengers ;  and 
again,  that  if  left  to  private  enterprise, 
there  ia  every  chance  of  its  remaining  so; 
as,  on  the  score  of  economy,  directors 


and  managers  will  make  no  effort  to 
establieh  a  better  state  of  tbinga.  U 
will  thus  follow  that  crime  (in  so  far 
as  connected  with  railway  traTelling), 
from  the  very  want  of  suffiaent  means  to 
check  it,  will  increase.  Now  there  are 
lawsvhich  punish  the  shopkeeper  who, 
by  carele:>sness  or  otherwise  in  dealing 
out  his  goods,  may  cause  the  death  of 
a  customer ;  and  in  common  faxmesi 
it  thus  becomes  the  dtUy  of  Govern- 
ment to  compel  railway  companies  to 
provide  foci  the  protection  of  their  cus- 
tomers.—Will. 

Certainly.  Since  railway  companies 
still  show  such  utter  indiflfersDoe  to 
take  measures  for  preventing  a  repe- 
tition of  the  assaults,  the  attempts  at 
violpnce,  and  murder,  which  have 
been  recently  perpetrated,  it  behoves 
Government  to  take  the  matter  np,  and 
force  them  to  adopt  means  to  secure 
safety  to  the  passengers.  Railway 
travelling  else  will  become  far  mors 
dangerous  than  the  old  etage-coach 
travelling. — Samuel  B. 

Railway  companies  are  public  ser- 
vants in  virtue  uf  the  powers  conferred 
on  them  by  Acts  of  Parliament..  They 
are  bound  to  carry  passengers  f  aie  fron 
accidents  necessitated  by  nei^Iect  or 
want  of  foresight  in  the  management  of 
what  is  technically  termed  the  working 
plant,  laying  themselves  open  to  suits 
for  damages  if  injury  happens  thereby  to 
thoee  under  their  care.  The  companies* 
liability,  however,  seenu  not  to  extend  to 
cases  caused  entirely  by  the  mtsdemean* 
our  of  any  of  the  passengers  in  attacking 
their  fellows,  for  these  should  indtvi- 
dually  take  precautions  airainst  vioknos 
by  frequenting,  when  possible,  only  well- 
filled  carriages.  To  provide  agaiast 
cases  of  emeigeacy,  a  means  of  eom- 
municating    with  the    guard    venld 
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licmbtleM  prerenfc  miny  of  the  crimes 
now  80  prevalent  in  railway  carriaf(«i, 
and,  for  the  good  of  the  eomronnitj, 
GoTeroment  should  enforoe  the  adop- 
tion of  some  ench  oontriyance.  RaU- 
waj  companies  are  generally  considered 
monopolies  in  the  absence  of  competi- 
tion,  and  they  are  consequently  not  so 
eager  for  the  welfare  of  piisseogers  as 
they  might  be.  They  therefore  de- 
serre  to  learn  the  lesson  at  the  hands  of 
Government,  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
interest  themselves  more  for  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  the  public,  especially  as 
in  this  instance,  where  so  great  a  sum 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
object. — Buddy. 

As  no  one  is  allowed  to  sell  adolte' 
rated  articles,  or  permitted  to  erect 
anything  that  destroys  his  neighbours* 
property,  so  should  no  railway  com- 
pany be  allowed  to  conduct  its  lines 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  lead  to  the 
sacrifice  of  life,  or  afford  opportunities 
for  the  ravisher  and  the  munlerer.  This 
power  to  supervise  railway  c(Hnpanies 
must  be  given  to  Government,  if  it  is 
to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
established,  viz.,  to  forward  the  interest 
of  every  class. — Chapimjln. 

When  we  consider  that  three-fourths 
of  our  whole  nation  adopt  this  as  their 
chief  means  of  transit  from  place  to 
place,  it  surely  behoves  the  Oovom- 
raent  to  take  some  steps  in  the  matter. 
The  railway  companies  themselves  will 
not  adopt  any  of  the  plans  proposed  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  such  atrocious 
crimes  as  those  which  have  lately 
agitated  public  feeling;  they  must 
therefore  be  compelled. — J.  R.  Bobtom . 

Government  is  bound  to  protect  her 
Miijesty's  subjects,  ,snd  through  its 
hydra-headed  police,  &c.,  it  does  not 
shrink  firom  the  task.  Why,  then, 
should  the  personal  safety  of  the  sub- 
jeet  be  neglected  when  it  is  so  situated 
as  to  be  in  greater  danger  than  in  the 
moat  exposed  position  in  private  life? 
Bailway  companies  are  bound  by  their 
acts  and  charters  to  convey  goods  with 
all  reasonable  care,  and  to  deliver  them 
safe  at  their  destination.  Are  not  pas- 


sengers worth  as  much  care  in  the 
carriage  and  ''delivery"  as  bales  or 
packages  ? — Bxrkbnhbad. 

NSOATITB. 

This  is  essentially  the  country  of 
foolish  outcries.  We  are  a  nation  of 
alarmists.  We  very  seldom  hear  of 
anything  going  wrong  anywhere  with- 
out invoking  the  imaginary  omnipotence 
of  Parliament.  The  public  can  liavo 
no  better  security  in  their  railway 
travelling  than  the  assessment  of  costs 
by  thejury,  which  the  law  already  allows 
in  all  possible  cases.  The  suggestions 
with  which  the  newspapers  have  of 
late  teemed,  about  perambulation  side- 
boards for  the  guard,  would  require 
the  entire  reconstruction  of  all  our 
present  railways,  t.  e.^  would  amount  to 
a  confiscation  of  all  the  railways  now 
affording  passages  to  ths  public.  So 
with  the  ioner  communication  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  carriages.  This,  not 
to  speak  of  its  infinitude  of 'draughts, 
and  its  exquisite  tendency  to  produce 
rheumatism,  would  require  such  a 
widening  of  the  cartiages  and  of  the 
rails  as  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  throwing  aside  of  all  the  present 
stock  of  the  railway  companies,  and 
compelling  the  renewal  of  the  whole. 
Such  a  thing  manifestly  cannot  be 
done.  Public  opinion  must  show  that 
it  is  mightier  than  law,  and  .that  it  has  a 
voice  more  potent  than  even  that  of 
the  British  Parliament. — ^A  Railway 

PORTRR. 

Specification  in  law  is  an  evil.  It 
surrounds  all  human  life  with  techni- 
calities, and  whensoever  the  letter  of  the 
specification  is  complied  with,  responsi- 
bility is  scarcely  possible  to  be  enforced 
for  any  damage  accruing  to  any  one. 
It  would  be  unwise  to  set  the  railways 
of  our  country  round  with  a  hedj/e  of 
legalities  which  would  stereotype  our 
whole  travelling  system.  Enforce  per- 
sonal safety  by  the  prof«r  penalties,  but 
do  not  multiply  evils  in  the  hope  of  doing 
good.-^  Common  Sense. 

Personal  aafety,  if  it  were  procurable 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  would  certainly 
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be  an  ezoellent  tbin^.  But  can  it  be 
so  attained?  Tbe  whole  statate-book 
is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  ParKament 
to  insure  pers<Mial  safety,  yet  our  courts 
are  never  free  from  duty,  for  personal 
safety  is  constantly  invaded.  Tbe 
wholesome  fear  of  jury  trials,  and  of 
tbe  due  operation  of  tbe  law  as  it 
standSf  is  far  superior  to  any  set  of  laws 
made  for  the  occasion  uodcr  tbe  im- 
pulse of  fear,  and  often  only  left  lying 
in  the  law*books  as  a  dead  letter,  it 
is  not  requisite  to  have  a  parliamentary 
guarantee  for  personal  safety  in  rail- 
way travelling  other  than  common  law 
allows.'^J.  T.  L. 

Legislation  is  getting  quite  overdone. 
We  have  so  many  laws,  that  we  shall 
soon  find  it  impossible  to  stir  band  or  foot 
without  a  breach  of  some  provision  or 
another  of  our  immense  uncodified  lavs. 
It  would  take,  I  am  told,  constant  read* 
ing  for  160  years  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  statutes  at  large,  and  yet  bills 
accumulate  upon  us  at  the  rate  of  120 
per^ssion  ot  Parliament.  In  fact,  the 
multiplicity  of  our  laws  supplies 
greater  immunity  to  crime  than  any 
statute  can  give  safety.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  for  Government  to  compel 
railway  companies  to  make  provision  for 
the  safety  of  travellers.  The  more 
strictly  the  requirements  of  railway 
legislation  are  hedged  round  it,  the 
freer  they  are  from  anxiety  and  care 
Kow  they  are  subject  to  the  general 
law  of  the  land.  To  legislate  about 
them  would  merely  enable  them,  by 
showing  a  technical  obedience  to  the 
law,  to  get  free  from  actions  brought 
against  them.  Tbe  more  specific  laws 
become,  the  less  is  it  passible  to  bring 
all  ofiendcrs  under  its  swing  and 
switch.  Let  it  suffice  that  juries 
assess  damages  ;  they  can  legislate 
best  for  safety  in  railway  travelling. — 

A  COMMBRCIAU 

That  which  at  first  was  only  a  con- 
venience soon  becomes  a  necessity. 
Bailways  are  now  a  necessity,  for  it 
would  derange  the  whole  framework  of 
society  were  they  abolished.  If  the 
trains  did  not  run  at  the  speed,  nor  as 


fraquently  as  they  now  do,  of  cousetbe 
nilway  system  would  cease  to  answer 
the  purposea  it  now  aoswera.  Ooss- 
pared  with  other  modes  of  timvelKog 
even  on  land*  statistics  testily  that 
they  are  the  safest;  and  considering 
the  immense  amount  of  such  timvcUtng, 
tlie  npid  rate  at  which  they  run,  and 
that  one  train  folios  S9  eloselj  npon 
another,  Government  could  eflEect  no 
better  result.  The  interest  of  abaie- 
holders,  who  know  that  their  dividends 
will  be  less  if  they  have  to  pay  l^rge 
sums  as  compensation  to  those  injured, 
or  to  the  friends  of  the  killed,  must 
prompt  them  to  adopt  better  menna  of 
safety  thsn  a  merely  salaned  Gorsm< 
meot  official  could,  who  perhaps  (ez- 
oept  theoretically)  might  be  oompars- 
tively  ignorant  <rf  such  matters,  having 
received  bis  appointment  from  iattrest 
rather  than  capability. — ^J.  W.  A. 

Tbe  number  of  passengers  carried  by 
railwajTs  annually  may  be  oonntod  by 
millions.  Taking  tbe  entire  aggregate 
of  casnaltias  occuning  in  railways 
in  a  year,  and  oomparing  them  with 
any  equal  aggregate  elsewhere,  it  will 
be  found  that  less  risk  Is  run  m  rail- 
ways than  in  any  place  else.  Who 
can  tell  in  what  village  in  Eaglaad 
all  the  precautions  of  aU  our  poliee  and 
other  protectioiMtfy  services  ean  make 
us  as  safe  from  robbery,  faociclary, 
rape,  or  murder,  as  a  railway  is  alrady  7 
No  absolute  protection  is  possible;  and 
foolish  otttcriea,  by  exciting  lean,  per- 
hape  exciting  criminal  desires,  only 
lessen  ssfety  without  oonntervailiiig 
good.  To  accustom  people  to  tmat  to 
Government  as  a  minor  Prsvideooe  in 
every  emergenoy  is  highly  injndidemk 
All  eiviKaation  is  frsnght  with  danger; 
but  to  is  savage  life, — whieh  has  the 
preponderance  in  its  &voar?  That 
such  an  oocnrrenoe  as  tbe  Briggs 
mystery  haa  not  happened  long  belars 
this  time  is  uom  a  matter  of  wnader 
than  that  it  has  happened  now.  Mew 
crimes  arias  in  new  dreamstanoss,  aad 
they  ought  to  excite  no  surprise,  how- 
ever mnoh  horror,  in  any  thinking 
mittd.'^EccLicaiUU*. 
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QCKSTIOKS  RBQUIBIHO  AkSWBKS. 

481.  In  what  waj  is  "copyriftbt" 
of  »  book  or  of  mosio  socared? — Will. 

482.  What  is  necessary  to  entitle  a 
person  to  become  a  reader  in  the  read- 
mi^- room  of  the  British  Museum? — 
Sahubl  B. 

483.  Would  you  kindly  inform  me  if 
there  are  any  books  published  on  men- 
tal caloulation?  if  so,  where,  price.  &o.? 
Also,  a  icood  system  of  plain  book-keep- 
ing?—C.  S. 

484.  Haying  read  that  "  when  Dr.  E. 
Castell  was  compiling  his  *  Lexicon 
Heptaglotton/  which  occupied  seven- 
taea  years,  he  employed  fourteen 
scholars  to  assist  him,  and  that  every 
one  of  these  unfortunate  individuals 
died  before  the  work  was  brought  to  its 
dose^"  I  wish  to  know  if  the  lexicon 
was  published,  and  if  the  above  story  is 
true. — Skmper  Vioilans. 

485.  Woo  was  the  translator  of  the 
"  Ode  to  the  Deity,"  by  Derrhavin,  a 
Bossiaa  gentleman?— Sehpsb  Yioi- 

LAV8. 

486.  Could  yon  point  out  a  good 
English  translation  of  M.  Montaigne's 
KssayS)  and  inform  me  if  such  trans- 
lation is  to  be  obtained  at  moderate 
cost?  Is  the  work  included  in  any  of 
Mr.  Bohn's  series?— &  U.  E. 

487.  What  work  wss  Hawthorne  en- 
f^ged  upon  at  the  time  of  his  death? 
1  gather  that  there  was  one  employing 
his  pen  then  from  the  closing  verses  of 
a  poem  by  Longfellow,  on  "ifaw- 
tbonie*s  Funeral,  Concord,  May  8Srd, 
1864,"  which  run  as  follows,  viz.: — 

**  Thers  in  seclusion,  and  remote  from 
men, 
The  wizard  hand  Has  cold} 
Which,  at*  iu  topmost  speed  let  fall 
the  pen, 
And  UJl  the  tak  hai/told. 


**  All  1  who  shall  lift  that  wand  of  msgic 
power, 
And  the  lost  clue  regain? 
The  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin's 
tower 
Unfinished  must  remain  I" 

488.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
supply  a  notice  of  the  life  of  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Colenso,  ex-Bishop  of  Natal, 
whose  history  one  would  think  must  be 
of  interest  to  many? — Irqcirkk. 

489.  Which  biographies  of  Burke 
are  most  copious  and  reliable? — A 
YouNo  Dbbatsb. 

490.  Could  you  supply  me  with  any 
information  about  Thomas  Cooper,  the 
chartist?  Is  it  true  that  he  has  be- 
come a  *'  reverend*'? — A  Radioal. 

491.  Where  can  a  biography  of  W. 
J.  Fox  be  had?*-0.  J. 

Assw^s  TO  QuBsnoKS. 

464.  We  consider  Combe's  **  Con- 
stitution of  Man  "  a  rery  safe  hook  for 
a  young  man  to  read,  and  one  from 
which  he  can  derive  a  great  deal  of 
information  on  the  natural  laws,  cause 
and  efiiBct,  &e.,  and  of  the  subserviency 
of  these  to  our  great  * '  First  Cause.''  We 
ourselves  have  been  so  delighted  with 
it,  that  we  are  perusing  it  now  a  fourth 
time  — Cabkrfriqh. 

469.  **  ThB  Raven,*' — ^The  London 
correspondent  of  the  Western  Motnmg 
Netee  says : — **  Speaking  of  poetry  re- 
calls a  very  singular  circumstance  that 
bus  recently  been  talked  about,  and 
which  is  probably  new  to  most  readers. 
Every  one  has  read  or  heard  of  that 
wonderful  poem  of  Edgar  Poe's,  *  Tbc 
Raven,'  and  probably  most  of  those  who 
have  read  it  know  also  of  the  very  sin- 
gular emy  in  which  the  poet  explains 
the  manner  in  which  the  poem  was  com- 
posed.   He  tells  them  how  he  came  to 
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makechoiceof  the  particalar  metre,  bow 
the  burden  suggested  itself  to  his  mind, 
how  the  last  verse  was  written  first,  and 
the  others  to  lead  gradually  tip  to  it, 
with  a^yarietj  of  minute  and  particular 
details,  all  tending  to  show  its  origi- 
nality. The  whole  of  this  essay  ttims 
out  to  be  as  ingenious  a  fiction  as  any 
of  the  *  tales  of  mystery'  with  which  it 
is  usually  bound  up.  Poe's  sole  ac- 
complishment WHS  a  minute  and  accu- 
rate iicquaintance  with  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  this  he  turned  to  account 
by  translating  almost  literally  the  poem 
of  *  The  Rayen '  from  the  Persian.  The 
translation  is  so  minute  and  accurate, 
that  even  the  cadences  are  preserved 
throughout,  while  the  curious  repetition 
of  rhymes  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
is  equally  characteristic  of  the  work  of 
the  Persian  poet.  As  a  singular  speci- 
men of  literary  imposture  such  a  matter 
as  this  deserves  notice.  The  discovery 
is  due  to  the  well-known  Eastern 
traveller,  Mr.  Lam*,  formerly  of  the 
Bombay  service,  and  has  since  been 
corroborated,  I  hear,  by  some  of  the 
m(»t  celebrated  Orientalists  in  £ng- 
land."--P.  0. 

470.  "  Chromatic"  n^ns,  when  ap- 
plied to  music,  pleasant  and  delightful — 
sung  with  quavers  and  graces.  It  ahso 
means  a  set-off,  a  colour,  or  fair  pre- 
tence in  rhetoric.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  ekromaf  colour. — Cabkrfkioh. 

477.  Several  works  on  mesmerism, 
&c.,  are  published  by  Fowler  and  Wells, 
and  are  to  be  had  of  T.  Caudwell,  334, 
Strand.  The  following  are  the  best: 
— **  Six  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Mesmerism,"  by  John  Bovee  Dods,  price 
Is.  6d.;  ''Electrical  Psychology/'  by 
the  same  author,  price  34.  6d. — 
Samuel  B. 

479.  Valesj  of  which  vaiU  is  a  cor- 
ruption and  an  improper  orthography, 
ia  directly  derived  from  the  Latin  «a/e, 
farewell.  Valet  are,  or  were,  farewell 
gifts  to  the  servants  of  a  house,  for  ser- 
vices rendered  to  guests  during  visits. 
The  custom  is  still  universal  where  the 
visitor  remains  a  night  or  more  under 
the  raof  of  his  host.    But  the  term 
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vaUs  is  cnly  correctly  applied  when 
speaking  of  a  custom  whitai,  reschisg 
its  climax  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century,  was  a  great  tax  on  persoM 
paying  many  visits,  and  was  put  an  end 
to  thus.  It  was  at  that  time  cos- 
tomary  to  give  a  shilling  to  each  ser- 
vant into  whose  charge  you  had  given 
your  hat,  coat,  caoe,  gloves,  &e.;  and 
the  late  Sydney  Smith  (if  my  memory 
serves  me),  determining  to  pat  an  end 
to  so  absurd  a  usage,  on  taking  firom 
the  servants  of  a  friend  with  whom  ha 
had  spent  the  evening,  his  hat  from  one 
servant,  gave  a  shilling;  his  overcoat 
from  another,  a  shilling;  his  cane,  a 
shilling;  when,  on  a  fourth  presenting 
him  his  gloves,  he  replied,  "  Ho,  my 
friend,  yon  may  keep  the  gloves,  for 
they  are  not  worth  a  shilling."  Thus 
the  ice  of  fashion  was  broken,  and  the 
foolish  usage  of  valet  ended. — S.  J.  E.  E 

484.  Dr.  Edmund  CastcU  was  bora 
at  Hatley,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1606). 
His  '*  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,'*a  dictionary 
of  seven  languages,  cost  him  the  Ubour 
of  seventeen  years,  and  involved  him  in 
an  outlay  of  £12,000.  He  waa  chosen 
professor  of  Arabic  in  Cambridge  in 
1666;  in  1668  was  made  a  prebendary 
of  Canterbury;  and  in  1669  he  pub- 
lished his  *'  Lexicon.**  He  assuted 
Brian  Walton  with  his  **  Polyglot 
Bible,"  issued  1657— 1660,  with  which 
the  *'  Lexicon  "  is  often  sold.  I  have 
read  the  story  of  the  fated  contributors 
to  the  completeness  of  the  "  Lexioon," 
hut  I  am  unable  to  lay  my  hands  upon 
the  reference.  Perhaps  upon  that  pcint 
some  other  contributor  to  your  cdufflos 
may  be  able  to  reply.  The  **  Lexioon  ** 
was  published,  but  the  sale  of  it  failed 
to  reimburse  him  for  his  labour  and 
loss.  His  MS.  stores  of  Arabic  lore  were 
bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Univsrnty  of 
Cambridge.     Dr.  Castell  died  in  1685. 

486.  ''The  Works  of  Montaigne,** 
edited  by  Wm.  Haslitt,  publisfaed  by 
Tern  pieman,  London,  is  the  best  and 
most  complete  English  issue  known  to 
me.  It  is  difficult  to  be  had  now.  My 
copy  was  lent,  but  noi  reim  nsJ,  abont 
fourteen  years  ago. — S.  K. 
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REPORTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


TuE  Lectubb  SsAflON. — The  lec- 
ture seaBOD  is  Agftsn  commencing.  We 
purpose  noting  such  of  the  sabjects  of 
lectures  at  Uie  Tsrioas  institatea,  of 
which  syllabuses  meet  oar  eye,  as  may 
seem  to  possess  general  interest.  Lec> 
tuiers  should  fayonr  us  with  early 
copies  of  tfanr  winter  arrangements. 
The  Fayeraham  Institute,  in  Kent,  has 
forwarded,  as  usual,  a  copy  of  their 
M<mM^  JoumaL  From  it  we  perceive 
that  the  following  topics  are  to  be 
brought  before  the  minds  of  its  mem- 
bers, by  the  undermentioned  lectureru, 
▼iz., — *'Adam  Bede,"  by  G.  Grussmith, 
a  man  of  ''The  Times;"  **  William 
Cobbett,**  by  George  Dawson ;  "  Com- 
mon Sense,"  by  Rev.  U. Stowell Brown; 
'*  Heat ;  its  Influence  on  Terrestrial 
Phenomena,**  by  Robert  Hunt  (Keeper 
of  the  Mining  Records  in  the  Moseum 
of  Practical  Geology,  born  at  Devoo> 
port,  1807;  educated  for  the  surgical 
profession  i  Secretary  of  the  Cornwall 
Polytechnic  Society,  1835-40;  ap- 
pointed Keeper  of  the  Records  in  J«r- 
myn  Street,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  II. 
De  la  Becbe;  Member  of  the  lioyal 
Society;  author  of  "Panthea;  or,  the 
Spirit  of  Nature,*'  "The  Poetry  of 
Science/'  '*  Mineral  Statistics,"  &c. ;  he 
assisted  largely  at  the  Great  Exhibitions 
of  1851  and  1862,  and  is  famous  for  his 
"  Researches  on  Heat,  Light,  Actinium, 
&&");  *'  The  Wits  and  Satiriuts,  Sheri- 
dan and  Thackeray,"  by  Wm.  Parsons; 
**  Optics,  and  Optical  DelusiooH,"  by 
Eduiund  Wheeler,  O.K.  Besides  these 
there  is  to  be  a  concert  by  the  Orpheus 
Glee  Union;  an  exhibition  of  "The 
Wonders  of  Modem  Magic,"  by  James 
Matthews,  of  the  London  Polytechnic; 
*' A  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Concert;" 
"A  Night  with  Bums,"    under  the 


Scottish  vocalist,  Mr. Kennedy;  a  read- 
ing, "  Comic  Chapters  from  '  Barnaby 
Budge,*"  by  Walter  Bowton;  and  a 
grand  evening  concert  by  Grie8bach*s 
London  Septet t  Union. 

The  Kent  AuocitUionqflnstUutes. — 
The  good  work  noticed  in  our  July  issue, 
has  begun  by  the  managing  directors  of 
the  Faversham  Institute,  has  resulted, 
as  we  hoped,  in  the  formation  of  this 
Association.  Already  ten  societies  have 
affiliated  themselves  to  this  Congress  of 
Societies.  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Paimerston,  K.G,  has  accepted  the 
presidency,  and  five  vice-presidents  have 
been  chosen,  of  whom  Charles  Dickens 
is  one.  Though  his  name  is  put  **  last," 
it  is  not,  we  are  sure,  thought  '*the 
least"  on  the  list.  A  provisional  com- 
mittee of  nine  has  commenced  its  work, 
and  has  issued  a  circular  calling  the 
attentioi^  of  all  other  Institutes  in  Kent 
to  the  object  in  view,  and  the  benefits 
likely  to  be  effected  by  the  formation 
of  this  central  league,  which  is  "a 
union  of  the  several  Literary,  Scientific, 
Mechanics',  Working  Men's  Mutual  Im- 
provement, and  other  Institutes  of  a 
similar  character  in  the  county  of 
Kent."  This  Association,  it  is  stated 
in  the  second  rale,  '*  shall  seek  to  apply, 
and  extend,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
existing  means  and  motives  for  the 
education  of  youths  and  adults  of  both 
sexes ;  and  it  shall  endeavour  to  accom- 
plish its  objects  by  collecting  and  dif- 
fusiog  statistical  and  other  information 
respecting  institutes  in  union,  by  pub- 
lishing the  names  of  gentlemen  wiiliui; 
to  give  gratuitous  lectures,  by  offering 
prizes  for  essays  and  papers  on  specifiuii 
subjects,  by  encouraging  persons  to  un- 
dergo the  Society  of  Arts'  exsminationd, 
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by  the  Tisits  of  organized  ofBcera,  by 
outdoor  excursions  of  members,  by 
conferenoes,  and  such  other  means  as 
may  be  found  practicable  and  advisable." 
We  quite  agree  with  the  Chatham 
News  in  its  notice  of  this  Institute: 
**  No  less  trite  than  true  is  the  motto, 


'Union  is  strength;*  oo-operation  is 
achieving  such  immense  snceesKs 
around  us,  that  we  must  be  blind  in- 
deed not  to  perceive  its  advantages." 
And  we  heartily  advise  eveiy  educa- 
tional institute  in  Kentahire  to  join  this 
Association. 


OR,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTURE. 


BxTTi^'s  AxJOJOQY,  Chap.  IV.— 
What  is  meant  by  ''  a  state  of  proba- 
tion "  ?  Do  the  terms  "  moral  govern- 
ment **  and  **  state  of  probation"  neces- 
sarily imply  each  other?  What  ta 
"temptation"?  Distinguish  between 
inward  temptations  and  outward  temp- 
tations. What  do  they  each  imply  ? 
Do  men  feel  oonecioos  of  deserving 
praise  or  blame  for  their  aotians? 
What  analogies  exist  between  our  state 
of  trial  by  nature  and  a  (possible)  state 
of  probation  under  graoe?  Does  our 
temporal  happinesa  depend  entirely 
upon  ourselves?  Is  there  any  inhar- 
mony  between  the  state  of  atrial  in 
which  we  are  wiUi  the  idea  of  our 
being  within  a  wider  state  of  probation 
in  regard  to  a  future  life?  Whether 
do  the  presumptions  lie  in  favour  of  or 
againat  the  notion  of  man  being  set 
here  as  a  candidate  for  and  an  aspirant 
to  the  skies?  What  meanings  could  be 
attached  to  "  virtue "  and  ** prudence" 
if  this  world  were  our  only  home? 

LooiG.  —  Junior.  —  Write  out  a 
synopsis  of  Chaps.  IV. — VL  of  Neira 
"  Art  of  Reasoning.*'  Note  any  three 
difficulties  felt  in  understanding  each 
chapter.  Write  out  a  table  of  defini- 
tions. Write  out  a  table  of  propoeitions. 
Give  one  example  of  a  logical  definition, 
and  one  of  a  categorical  proposition. 


Senior. — State  the  general  parpsM  of 
logic.  Give  a  general  idea  of  iu  atiiity. 
Quote  any  instance  of  the  advaatsge  of 
logical  culture.  Campoae  an  oatl^  tf 
the  early  attempts  of  BMnlrimi  lo  attain 
to  a  science  of  logic.  Who  beeame  tbi 
''  legislator  of  l<^o'*7  What  have 
been  the  effects  of  the  aoicntifie  ccn- 
stmotion  of  logic? 

LiTBRATURX.-*Writc  an  outline  of 
Shak^re's  life.  [Sec  Meirs  ''Shak- 
Kpen:  a  Biography."]  Give  an  oatline 
of  the  oontroveniee  which  have  ariam 
regarding  his  name,  descent,  yoatbfal 
life,  married  life,  literary  life^  work?, 
relieion,  &c.  [See  Sbakapcsa  cootie- 
vprsiea,  Brtiuh  CoafroMrataail,  ApnJ, 
1864,  and  papers  on  Shakapeee^osm] 

MoRALB. — Is  man  deaigocd  ta  live 
virtuously  ?  How  ia  man  ab&e  to  deter- 
mine the  moral  quality  of  his  own  so* 
tioDS  or  thoae  of  otheia?  What  ineUiMB 
man  to  do  right,  or  restiaios  man  bem 
doing  wronK?*  What  ia  the  reason  «f 
man's  feeling  delight  in  well-deiog? 
How  does  it  come  to  pass  thai  dcb 
" find  pleasure  in  sin"?  la  there  any 
difference  between  the  delight  of  llw 
former  sort  and  that  of  the  Utter  in 
kind  ?  What  *'  index  "  of  nooral  recti- 
tude is  most  reliable  for  the  gcneialitf 
of  mankind  ? 
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KkT.  J.  LoNOMTiiB,  LL.B.,  of  Aber- 
deen, editor  of  "  Ocean  Lays,"  has  in 
preparation  a  new  edition  of  the  poems 
of  Alexander  Boss  (1698—1784), 
Bcboolmaster  of  Lochlee,  and  prede- 
ceeeor  of  Ramsay  and  Bums. 

Miss  Wbately  intends  composing  a 
biofrraphj  of  the  logician  and  archbishop, 
her  father,  chiefly  fonnded  on  his  own 
letten  and  papers. 

The  daring  task  of  translating  the 
works  of  Thomas  Oarlyla  into  French 
is  about  to  be  attempted. 

Lamartine  has  a  new  play  nearly 
ready. 

MacmiJIan  will  shortly,  we  believe, 
issne  selections  from  the  poems  of 
Henry  Glassford  Bell,  sheriff-snbstitnte 
of  Glasgow  (b.  1805),  author  of  a 
**  Life  of  Mary,  Qneenof  Scots  j"  **  Snm- 
mer  and  Winter  Hoars;'*  '*My  Old 
Portfolio;*'  and  at  one  time  editor  of 
the  Edinhvrgh  LUertury  JcumaL 

Mr.Ohaii.  Gibbons,  anther  of  *'  Dsn- 
l^enms  Connections,"  is  a  Glasgowegian. 
He  was  lately  a  clerk  in  that  city, 
formed  a  literary  connection  with  the 
newspapers,  became  thereafter  reporter 
for  the  Dtanfrka  Standard,  and  left 
that  for  an  engagement  by  Messrs. 
Maxwell  and  Co.,  London,  who  issne 
this  work  of  a  novelist  of  twenty*five, 
who  has  risen  by  dint  of  hard  work  and 
mental  energy. 

Dr.  Deajardins,  of  Marseilles,  has 
fcceived  the  prize  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy for  the  best  essay  on  Cicero*s 
"  De  Offlciis." 

Jane  Adams,  a  self-tangbt  Scottish 
poetess  of  fair  talent,  died  in  Old  Aber- 
deen 24th  Jnly,  aged  76. 

Ladislans  de  Ssnlay  (b.  1818).  author 
of  the  **  History  of  Hungary,**  Leipsie, 
1850—  53 ; "  Statesmen,**  1 848,&c.,died 
2l9t  JNify* 


"  The  Spiritual  Poems  '*  of  Jacopona 
da  Todi,  author  of"  SUbat  Mater,**  &c. 
(d.  1306),  have  just  been  reiseued. 

A  new  life  of  Major  Andr^,  the 
martyr  of  the  Amerieau  War  of  Inde- 
pendeqee,  is  in  preparation  by  H.  J* 
Morgan,  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  John  Taylor,  author  of  *^  Junius 
Identified  with  a  Celebrated  Living 
Character'*  (Sir  Philip  Francis),  1817, 
&0.,  died  July  5th,  aged  83. 

J.  0.  Halliwell  has  issued  (£3  3s.) 
sn  historical  account  of  the  New  Place, 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  the  last  residence 
of  Shakspere,  occupied  chiefly  with  a 
minute  history  of  the  house  and  gardens 
of  New  Place,  but  introducing  other 
matters  incidentally. 

The  daughters  of  Martin  F.  Tnpper 
have  issued  a  volume  of  **  Poems,  by 
Three  Sisters." 

Henry  Dircks,  inventor  of  the 
"  Ghost,"  has  nearly  ready  the  "  Life, 
Times,  and  Scientific  Labours  of  Ed- 
ward Somerset,  Sixth  Earl  and  Second 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  with  a  reprint 
of  his  '  Century  of  Inventions,*  **  and  a 
Commentary. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Bellew  is  about  to 
become  a  novelist  by  the  issue  of 
"  Blount  Tempest." 

The  *' Encyclopsadia,  MiKtaiy  and 
Marine,'*  has  just  been  published  by  A. 
le  Chevalier. 

The  French  journalist,  Jean  Mara- 
mert  Cayla  (b.  1812),  has  pablisfaed, 
through  Dentu  and  Co.,  Paris.  **Tbe 
Devil;  bis  Grandeur  and  Decay." 

The  Bev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  author  of 
**  Modem  Anglican  Theology,'*  is  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  L<mdon  Quart/eriy 
Jtcvicw, 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  author  of 
**  Undertones,"  has  in  the  press  a  volume 
of  "  Pastorals.'* 
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The  SoottUh  records,  state  papers, 
and  historical  docnments,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Bif;ht  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Gibson 
Cvaigf  Bart.,  Lord  Clerk  Register  of 
Scotland,  are  to  be  issued  as  a  series 
of  publications,  entitled  respectivelj, 
**  Giilendars,Chronicle8,and  Memorials," 
and  '*  Historical  Documents,"  the  latter 
of  which  are  to  be  produced  in  fac- 
simile. 

A  monument  is  to  be  erected  in 
honour  of  Bi^ranger. 

Miss  Catherine  Sinclair,  author  of 
"  Modern  Accomplishments  ;*'  *'  Modern 
Society;'*  "Holidaj  House,**  ftot,  dis- 
tiuguished  in  Edinburgh  for  her  chari- 
ties, literary  parties,  &c.,  died  at  Ken- 
sington Vicarage,  6th  August,  aged  64. 

Mr.  George  Offer,  biographer  of  Bun- 
yan,  died  4th  August. 

Some  neir  papers  by  Joseph  Addison 
have  been  discovered;  and  a  small 
volume  containing, — I.  Of  Imagination ; 
II.  Of  Jealousie;  and  III.  Of  Fame,  bus 
been  privately  printed. 

A  periodical,  tu  be  called  The  Orator^ 
and  to  consist  of  the  best  specimens  of 
the  eloquence  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  with  explanatory  introductions 
and  notes,  is  projected. 

Emile  de  Girardiu  has  issued,  in  one 
volume  of  800  pages,  all  the  papers 
written  by  him  at  various  times  on 
"  The  Freedom  of  the  Press.*' 

Robert  Hunt  will  shortly  issue  a 
work  on  Folk  Lore,  which  has  employed 
him  more  or  less  for  thirty  years, — 
"  Popular  Romances  and  Household 
Stories;  or,  the  Drolls  of  Cornwall.** 

Some  singularly  interesting  MSB. 
have  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Dithier  in 
the  library  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  King 
of  Hungary,  1443— 90.  They  consist 
of  some  scholia,  hitherto  unknown, 
on  Aristotle,  and  an  account  of  the 
reign  of  Mahomet  the  Great,  by  an 
eye-witness. 

A  monument  to  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis  is  to  be  inaugurated  at  Hereford 
on  the  Srd  September. 

Dr.  Guthrio  has  undertaken  the 
editorship  of  a  new  serial,  The  Sabbath 
Magagine, 


Upwards  of  10,000  works  were  pab- 
lisbed  or  republished  in  Franco  in  1863. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  **  The  Bardo' 
GUy,  a  monthly  journal  conducted  by 
Working  Men**  in  Carlisle,  in  which 
some  very  excellent  papers  appeared, 
has  been  discontinued  for  want  of 
local  support.  The  writing  it  contained 
was  substantial  and  ofben  eloquent^  and 
the  thoughts  generally  valuable. 

21,960  books,  exclusive  of  reprints, 
have  been  published  in  England  daring 
the  last  eight  years,  or  an  average  i 
2,787  per  annum.  In  the  28  years 
1835—1863  there  have  been  67,500 
distinct  works,  including  English  publi- 
cations, original  American  works  im- 
ported, and  Continental  English  books, 
issued. 

A  Biography  of  Hobbes,  of  Malmes- 
bury,  left  incomplete  by  Sir  Williaoi 
Molesworth,  is,  we  have  heard,  likely 
soon  to  be  issued  under  eflScient  editor- 
ship.   Might  not  J.  S.  Mill  complete  it? 

Switzerland  possesses  188  political 
journals,  157  periodicals  devoted  to 
science,  literature,  agriculture,  fashion, 
&c,  of  which  9  appear  daily,  Sunday 
included  ;  31  daily,  Sunday  excepted; 
2  four  days  a  week,  25  three  timee,  57 
twice,  75  once;  the  real  are  issued 
monthly,  or  at  longer  intervale. 

T.  P.  Cooke  has  left  to  the  UoftX 
Dramatic  College  a  sum  of  £2,000  is 
perpetuity,  for  a  prise  for  the  bast 
drama  on  a  nautical  or  national  aubject. 

Rev.  £.  W.  Grinfield,  Biblical  critic, 
is  dead,  aged  80. 

Tieck*s  *'  Cocrsspo&dence**  with  up- 
wards of  200  eminent  persona  is  to  N 
published. 

Dr.  Duodas  Thomson,  editor  of  the 
"  Encyclopasdia  of  Chemistry  ;**  **  Sehool 
Chemistry,'*  '*  Food  for  Cattk,*'  &c^disd 
Aug.  17,  aged  54. 

<'  The  Owl  '*  has  been  reprinted  as  aa 
"  Owlbnm,**  and  its  resppeaianee  is 
announced. 

The  lectures  which  Schleiennatcher 
delivered  at  Berlin,  in  1832,  oo  the 
Life  of  Christ,  have  been  edited  by  K. 
A.  Rtiteoek. 

A  Life  of  Lord  Elgin  it  lo 
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JOHN    STUABT    MILL. 

"  A  Ststbh  of  Logic,  Batiocinative  and  Deductiye ;  beinff  a  Con- 
nected View  of  the  Princinles  of  Svidence,  and  the  Methods  of 
Scientific  Investigation.    IBy  John  Stuart,  Mill/'  appeared  in  1848. 
From  the  days  of  stir  consequent  on  the  issue  of  VVhately's  **  Ele- 
ments," the  works  on  that  suVject  published  in  England  were  chiefly 
produced,  like  it,  for  scholastic  purposes,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
them  followed  the  track  of  that  **  emment  restorer  of  logical  study/' 
to  whom  an  archiepiscopal  chair  had  been  assigned  by  the  political 
party  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.    Bat  the  sge  required  some- 
thing Quite  different  and  far  deeper  than  that  which  Wliately,  with 
all  his  force  and  clearness,  was  able  to  snnply .    Two  great  questioners 
of  things  established  had  set  their  marks  upon  the  thoughts  of  die 
"best  men  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.    "  These  men, 
dissimilar  in  almost  all  else,  agreed  in  being  closet-students — 
secluded  in  a  peculiar  degree  by  circumstances  and  character  from 
the  business  and  intercourse  of  the  world ;  and  both  were,  through 
a  large  portion  of  their  lives,  regarded  by  those  who  took  the  lead 
in  opinion — ^when  they  happened  to  hear  of  them — with  feelings 
akin  to  contempt.    But  they  were  destined  to  renew  a  lesson  given 
to  mankind  b^  every  age,  and  always  disregarded — to  show  that 
speculative  philosophy,  which  to  the  saperficial  appears  a  thing  so 
remote  from  the  business  of  life  and  the  outward  interests  of  men, 
is,  in  reality,  the  thing  on  earth  which  most  influences  them,  and  in 
the  long  run  overbears  every  other  influence  save  those  which  it 
must  itself  obey.    The  writers  of  whom  we  speak  have  never  been 
read  by  the  multitude ;  except  for  the  more  slight  of  their  works, 
their  readers  have  been  few ;  but  they  have  been  the  teachers  of  the 
teachers.    There  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  England  an  individual  of 
any  importance  in  the  world  of  mind,  who  (whatever  opinions  he 
may  have  afterwards  adopted)  did  not  first  learn  to  think  from  one 
of  uiese  two/'    *'  The  influence  of  the  former  has  made  itself  felt 
chiefly  on  minds  of  the  progressive  class ;  of  the  latter,  on  those  of 
the  conservative ;  and  the  two  systems  of  concentric  circles,  which 
the  shock  given  by  them  is  spreading  over  the  ocean  of  mind,  have 
only  just  begun  to  meet  and  intersect."    ''By  Bentham,  beyond  aU 
others,  men  have  been  led  to  ask  themselves,  in  regard  to  any  ancient 
or  received  opinion,  Is  it  tmeF  and  by  Coleridge,  What  is  tne  mean- 
ing of  it  P  "   "It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  persons  of  philosophic 
eminence  more  exactly  the  contrary  of  one  another.    Compare  their 
modes  of  treatment  of  any  subject,  and  you  might  fancy  them  inhabit- 
aati  of  different  worlds ;  they  seem  to  have  scarcely  a  principle  or  a 
1864.  A 
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premise  ia  common ;  each  of  them  sees  scarcely  anything  hat  what  the 
other  does  not  see."  "  But  contraries  are,  as  logicians  say,  hut  qua  in 
eodem  genere  maxime  distant,  the  things  that  are  farthest  from  one 
another  in  the  same  kind.  These  two  M^reed  in  being  the  men  who,  in 
their  age  and  country,  did  mosttoenforce,  by  precept  and  example, 
the  necessity  of  aphilosophy.  Thej  a^eed  in  making  it  their  occupa- 
tion to  recall  opmlons  to  first  principles,  taking  no  proposition  for 
granted  without  examining  into  the  grounds  ofit,  and  aacertaining 
that  it  possessed  the  kind  and  degree  of  eyideooe  suitable  to  its 
nature.  "They  agreed,  too,  in  perceiving  that  the  groundwork  of  all 
other  philosophy  must  be  laid  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind."  "  In 
every  respect  the  two  men  are  each  other's  completing  counterpart ; 
'the  strong  points  of  each  correspond  to  the  weak  pointe  of  the  other. 
.  Whoever  could  master  and  combine  the  methods  of  both  would 
possess  the  entire  English  philosophy  of  his  age.**  ^  The  man  who, 
m  all  England,  has  most  nearly  accomplished  this,  is  John  S.  Mill; 
he,  with  a  wealth  of  scholar^ip  and  a  width  of  culture  scarcely 
inferior  to  Coleridge,  with  a  more  copious  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
science,  and  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  human  life,  than  BentAuun, 
combines  qualities  of  which  neither  was  the  possessor.  He  is  so 
recluse  whose  thoughts  have  lost  their  practical  tendency  in  con- 
sequence of  a  withdrawal  from  human  life  and  its  interests ;  neither 
is  he  one  who  has  pushed  into  the  foremost  places  on  platforms,  or 
canvassed  for  a  director's  seat  in  associations,  but  he  has  taken  a  fair 
share  in  the  business  of  the  world,  and  partaken  moderately  of  its 
pleasures,  while  his  official  duties  habihiated  him  to  orderliness, 
Ihought^lness,  and  responsibility.  Imagination  and  reason  are  in 
him  equally  strong  and  equally  well  managed,  though  the  balance 
of  utilities  and  circumstances  have  made  him  a  philosopher  rather 
than  a  poet. 

The  strenuous  conflicts  of  interests,  agitations,  policies,  which 
marked  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  and  in  the  midst  of 
which  Mr.  Miu  grew  up,  after  a  lengthy  course  of  theoretical  dis- 
quisitions, and  many  vague  attempts  to  subdue  them  by  attempting 
some  measures  of  practical  reform,  in  the  process  of  events,  reanlted 
in  Catholic  emancipation,  the  abolition  or  slavery,  and  the  paaaace 
of  the  Keform  Bill.  All  the  tentatives  which  preceded  these  triumphs 
of  thought  had  been  put  forward  as  the  teachings  of  reason,  and 
they  were  regarded  themselves  only  as  affording  means  for  bring- 
ing the  common  sense  of  men  to  bear  upon  the  management  of 
national  affairs.  This  public  opinion,  as  we  now  call  it,  had  been 
indoctrinated,  by  dint  of  constant  and  earnest  advocacy,  with  oertaia 
principles  which  it  was  asked  to  hold  as  first  truths.  From^  these 
principles,  however,  to  the  practical  realization  of  them  in  social  Kfe 
or  scientific  culture,  the  people  had  no  means  of  passing.  They  had 
no  Knidance  in  the  pathway  which  leads  from  the  ideal  to  the  seaL 
and  hence  there  arose  an  absolute  demand  for  a  logic  of  society  md 
of  science. 

Whately  adapted  the  Aldrichian  sjllogistics  of  Oxford  to  per- 


mmal  eoltiure ;  Sir  G.  C.  Lewii  endeaTonred  to  make  lofpe  oiefbl  in 
icfj^nktiiiir  '*  the  Methods  of  Obserration  and  Seaaoning  in  Politica  s" 
Sir  Wm.  Hamihon  doTeloped  dialectic  into  an  organ  of  phiioao- 
phieal  research,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  taaked  himielf  to  shoir 
that  logic  was  co-extensire  with  life,  and  that  in  society,  as  in 
science,  it  taught  men  to  guide  aright  the  processes  of  their  own 
thoughts.  SuDsequent  writers  have  done  much  to  adyancethe  studr 
of  thie  science  among  students,  and  a  few  have  endeavoured  to  incul- 
eate  its  teachuigs  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  requisite  education  which 
every  man  should  attain ;  but  no  development  of  the  actual  science 
la  so  truly  noteworthy  as  this,  which  places  before  men  tJie  laws  of 
tlioiight  as  intended  for  the  proper  control  and  government  of  their 
own  minds  in  the  reasonings  or  daily  life,  in  every  department  in 
wlneh  itfti  energies  were  employed. 

Hie  laws  of  thought  are  nzed  and  uniform.  Human  intercourse 
would  be  impossible  were  they  otherwise,  lliere  would  be  no  sure 
meana  of  man's  communion  with  man  were  not  the  methods  in 
which  thought  leads  to  thought  similar  in  the  minds  and  in  the 
experience  of  all  men, — if  the  processes  and  forms  in  which  we  think 
were  not  fixed  and  fundamental, — if  they  did  not  '*  run  through  the 
8onl  of  humanity."  Logit^'is  the  science  of  thought.  Science  is  a 
ehain  of  truths  duly  linked  together,  having  their  first  link,  or 
elementary  staple,  in  some  principle  which  contains  its  own  evidence. 
A  system  is  onewhole-^i  totality  of  truths,  interdependent,  reduci- 
ble to  the  same  law,  and  forming  integral  parts  one  with  another  of 
tiiat  unity  in  which  they  converge.  A  system  of  logic  is  a  scientific 
exposition  of  the  laws  of  thought  strictly  demonstrated,  brought 
Into  coincidence  and  harmonized  into  oneness.  Such  is  the  difficult 
task  undertaken,  and  singularly  well  (though  not  quite  unexcep- 
tionably)  accomplished,  by  the  distinguished  thinker  whose  work  is 
«c  present  under  review,   f^ 

"Logic  is  not  the  science  of  belief,  bat  the  science  of  proof  or  evidence." 
^  Logie  points  ont  what  relations  subsist  between  data,  and  whatever  can  be  coo- 
doded  from  tbem.**  ^  Logic  is  the  science  of  the  operations  of  the  nndentanding 
whMi  are  snbierTieat  to  the  estimation  of  evidence;  both  the  prooess  itself  ^ 
proaeediog  from  known  traths  touaknewn,  and  all  intelleotnal  operationa  aoxilia^ 
10  this.  It  incladea,  tfaetefofa,  the  operation  of  naming,— -for  langMgtt  is  ■&  in* 
stmment  of  thought,  ss  well  as  a  means  of  oommanicatiiig  our  tiioagbte.  H 
lea  also  definition  and  classification." 


Though  Mr.  Mill  does  not,  in  any  of  theae  definitions,  expressly 
mention  the  faculties  or  properties  of  consciousness,  perception,  and 
memory,  aa  included  in  the  subject-matter  of  logic,  it  is  evident 
from  other  parts  of  his  treatise  that  these  are  regarded  by  him 
either  as  essential  to  definition  and  naming,  or  avsoling  to  classi- 
fication, and  that  hence  they  are  presupposed  in  any  system  which 
aima  at  explaining  the  processes  ot  thought  and  predetermining  the 
conditions  of  proof. 

**  Truths  are  known  to  us  in  two  wajs:  some  are  known  directly  and  of  them- 
aelYea,  some  through  the  medium  of  other  traths.     The  former  are  the  subject  of 
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intaiUoa,  the  Utfor  of  inlbmat.    The  troths  known  by  intaitioB  an  the  oriipBal 
pcomiaM  from  which  all  othon  an  iafemd."    **  In  to  fkr  at  holiflf  laiifawi 
to  ho  foondod  oa  praof,  the  odBoe  of  logid  is  to  mpply  a  toot  for  MBCtttaSmag 
whothor  or  not  tho  holkf  is  well  groaodtd."    **Koarly  tho  wbolo»  not  oalj  of 
seisoco,  bat  of  hamaa  ooodncty  is  amooablo  to  tho  authocitf  of  logic    To  draw 
infocoooes  has  boon  said  to  ho  the  great  bosiQeos  of  Ufik"    '*  Loftc  is  the  oooinMa 
judge  and  arbiter  of  all  partioolar  ioyestigations."     ''Logic  oeitber  oboerr«^ 
nor  inTontSf  nor  dlsooyers;  bat  jadges."    **  It  is  in  this  sense  that  logic  is  what 
Bacon  so  expressively  called  it,  art  artuim — the  science  of  soieaoe  it&ell"    **  Logic 
is  common  gronnd,  on  which  the  partisans  of  Hartley  and  of  Beid,  of  Locke  and  of 
Ktfit,  may  meet  aad  join  hands."    "  Oar  object,  then,  will  be  to  attempt  a  correct 
anal^ris  of  the  intellectnal  process  called  reasoning  or  inference,  and  of  aneh  other 
meatal  operations  as  ars  intended  to  facilitate  this;  as  well  ss  on  the  foandation  of 
this  analysis,  and  pari  patsu  with  it,  to  bring  together  or  frame  a  set  of  mien  or 
canons  for  testing  the  saffidency  of  any  giYsn  endeooe  to  prow  any  giviat  propesi 
tioQ.**    '*I  can  oonsdentionsly  affirm  that  no  one  propoattion  laid  down  in 
this  work  hss  been  adopted  for  tho  sake  of  establishing,  or  with  any  relereBoa 
to  its  fitness  for  beiog  empbyed  in  establishing,  preoooceiTed  opinioiia  in  any 
department  of  kiowle(Q;e  or  of  inqairy,  on  which  the  spscoktiye  world  is  still 
ondsoided.*' 

The  fore/^ing  quotations  from  the  introduction  to  the  work  will 
explain  the  spirit  in  which  its  author  pursues  his  labour,  and  the 
aim  he  has  in  completing  it.  We  do  not  speak  the  language  of 
compliov^nt,  but  or  truth,  when  we  say  that  the  thoughts  of  this 
treatise  are  more  compact  and  consecutive,  the  illustrations  more 
various,  apt,  and  perspicuous,  and  the  analysis  more  thorough  and 
complete,  th$n  in  any  other  **  System  of  Logic  *'  in  which  an  endeavour 
is  made  to  show  that  reasoning  is  the  legitimate  means  of  attain- 
ing conclusions  re^^arding  all  that  concerns  or  is  a  part  of  human 
lite.  Indeed,  this  is,  pernaps,  the  only  point  upon  which  we  would 
seriously  impugn  the  masterly  work  of  Mr.  MilL  He  contents 
himself  with  the  finite  and  the  perceptib]^.  Experience  is,  to  him, 
the  only  giver  of  knowledge.  That  only  which  his  mind  is  able  to 
cognize  &eB  hf  recognize.  Nescience  to  him  yields  no  science. 
l£»  roots  of  wisdom  exist  and  grow  within  man  himself,  and  send 
their  fibres  no  farther  down  into  speculation  than  the  conditioned 
nature  of  humanity  affi>rds  space  for.  Unlike  Kant  and  Hamilton, 
he  learns  no  lesson  from  the  imperatives  of  man's  intelieotual 
or  moral  being,  although  they— 

**  Are  yet  the  fonntain  light  of  all  onr  day. 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  onr  seetng," 

and  constitute  the  vexy  influences  ,within  his  nature  by  whieh  man— 

**  Learns  by  a  mortal  yearning  to  asosad 
Towards  a  higher  object.** 

Though,  however,  we  do  not  feel  satisfied  that  this  work  indudes 
all  the  possible  elements  from  or  to  which  reasoning  may  lead  qs» 
we  are  fully  justified  in  saying  that  it  embodies  the  chief  gitmnds* 
forms,  and  results  of  inferences,  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  adence 
and  society. 
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This  eouna  of  tfaoaght,  which  J.  8.  Mill  adopts  in  the  artieulatioii 
and  elaboration  of  his  systein,  leads  him  to  treat  first  of  names  and 
propositions. 

**  Language  ia  0D«  of  the  prinotpal  instninieiits  or  holpa  of  tbonght**  **  An 
inquiry  into  langnsge,  so  far  as  ia  needfiil  to  guard  against  the  anrors  to  whSeh  it 
gives  rise,  has  at  all  times  been  deemed  a  necessaij  preliminarj  to  the  atodj  of 
logic*  '*  Witbont  it  we  cannot  examine  into  the  import  of  propositiona.''  ^  A 
propoeition  ia  disconrse  in  which  something  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  ■ometbiiig.*' 
It  consists  of  subject,  predieatef  and  copnia.  **  Etvtj  propoeition  brings  together 
'  two  names  in  a  particnkr  manner.*'  **  Names  shall  always  be  spoken  of  in  this 
work  as  the  names  of  things  tbemselyes,  and  not  merely  of  oar  ideas  of  things," 
"  AH  names  are  names  of  something  real  or  Imaginary;  but  all  things  hsTe  not 
names  appropriated  to  them  individually ."  [This  theory  is  that  to  which  the  term 
liomioaliam  is  applied.] 

Afler  '^'Teyiewingthe  Tsrions  kinds  of  nsmes  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  ia  si^ified  by  each  of  them/'  Mr.  Mill  proceeds  to  enumerate 
*'  all  the  kinds  of  things  which  are  capable  of  Being  made  predicates* 
or  of  haying  anything  predicated  of  them.'*    These  are— 

Naxiablx  Thihos. 

1st.  Feelings,  or  states  of  )    1.  Sensations.    2.  Thoughts, 
consciousness.  \   3.  Emotions.      4.  Volitions. 

2nd.  The  minds  which  experience  these  feelings. 

3rd.  The  bodies,  or  external  objects,  which  excite  minds. 

4th.  Successions  and  co-existences,  likenesses  and  unlikenesses^ 
between  feeling  or  states  of  consciousness. 

He  next  notes  and  criticizes  the  distinctions  among  propositions, 
and  expounds  the  import  of  them.  "Existence,  co-existence, 
sequence,  causation,  resemblance ;  one  or  other  of  these  is  asserted 
(or  denied)  in  eyery  proposition  without  exception.  This  fiyefold 
division  is  an  exhaustive  classification  of  matters  of  fact.'*  A  few 
obseryations  on  "yerbal  and  real  propositions"  place  the  three 
forms  of  nominalism,  conceptualism,  and  realism,  plainly  before 
the  reader,  and  then  we  are  led  to  consider  the  natnre  of  classifica- 
tion and  the  ^Ye  predicables.  On  these  subjects  the  opinions 
advanced  are  precisely  similar  to  those  stated  and  tabulated  (see 
ante,  page  170)  in  his  review  of  Whately,  there  analysed,  and  need 
no  particular  mention  now. 

In  chapter  viii.,  treating  of  ''  definition,"  we  are^  told  that  "  the 
simplest  and  most  correct  notion  of  a  definition  is,  a  proposition 
declaratory  of  the  meaning  of  a  word."  '*  Proper  names,  therefore* 
cannot  be  defined."  "  The  usual  mode  of  declaring  the  connotation 
of  a  name  is  to  predicate  of  it  another  name  or  names  of  known 
signification,  whicn  connote  the  same  sggregation  of  attributes." 
Definition  is  analysis  ;  it  should  **  declare  the  facts,  and  the  whole  of 
the  facts,  which  the  name  involves  in  its  signification."  "  Defini- 
tions are  properly  of  names  only,  and  not  oi  things." 

In  Book  II.,  Mr.  Mill  procoeds  **  to  tho  pecalisr  problem  of  ths  lelooce  of  logic 
^s.,  how  tho  ssstrtioos,  of  which  wo  bs^o  softlyasd  tho  import,  are  prored  or  di»r 
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proffed."  "To Infer  a  ptvpositioo  Iron  a  pravions  preporitioa  or 
giiiB  orodMMe  to  it,  or  olaim  ondnoe  for  tl  u  «  oonoiiisna  from  ■nwiofWug  dM^i 
to  reatom  in  Uie  most  oxtentiTO  aense  of  tho  term,"  i.  o^  to  **  wt  out  firam  IcMnra 
firaths  to  mrriTO  at  others  xeallj  diatinct  from  thenL"  "  Be^poning,  aa  ajDooT^ana 
with  inferenoe,  ia  popularly  said  to  be  of  two  kinds, — ^naaoning  irompartieiilan  la 
geneiala,  and  reaaoning  from  generala  to  particnlara;  the  former  bang  called  indao- 
tion,  the  hitter  imtiooination  or  ayllogisiiL''  "  There  is  a  third  species  of  rsatemBg , 
whioh  falls  under  neither  of  theae  deseriptions,  and  which|  nevertheleaa,  la  aot  eolf 
valid,  bat  ia  the  foundation  of  both  the  others." 

An  abstract  "  of  ratiocination  or  Byllogism/'  and  a  ciitioinn  **af 
£be  functiona  and  logical  value  of  the  sylloffism/*  occupy  the  two  aiio- 
oeediag  chapten ;  uiese  contain  matter  of  much  importance,  e.^.; — 


"  A  proposition  might  be  considered  in  two  different  lights,— -as  a  parttoo  of 
knowledge  of  naf  nra,  or  as  a  memorandam  for  onr  goldanoe.  Under  the  ' 
or  speenlattTe  aspaoty  an  affirmatiye  general  propoeitton  is  an  assertion  of  a  speeabr 
tire  troth,  Tiz.,  that  whatever  has  a  certain  attribute  has  a  certain  other  attribvlr. 
Under  the  other  aspect  it  is  to  be  regarded,  not  aa  a  part  of  our  knowledge,  baft  aa 
an  aid  for  onr  practical  ezigendea,  by  enabling  ns,  when  we  aee  or  learn  that  aa 
object  posaeaaea  one  of  the  two  attribntea,  to  infer  that  it  poeaeaaea  the  oUfeer,  thoa 
employing  the  first  attribute  aa  a  mark  or  evidence  of  the  second.'* 

In  this  connection  he  proposes  to  alter  the  celebrated  didmm  de 
omni  et  nullo  into  the  following,  viz.,  *'  Whatever  is  a  markof  tny 
mark,  is  a  mark  of  that  whioh  this  last  is  a  mark  of/'  and  henea  lie 
eays,— 

^  All  inference  is  from  particniars  to  particnlars;  general  propoeitions  arenenly 
registers  of  anch  inferencea  already  made,  and  ahortyonatite  for  making  OMire;  the 
major  premise  of  a  syllogisni,  consequently,  is  a  formula  of  this  deecriptioB;  sad 
the  conclusion  is  not  an  inference  drawn  ,^*om  the  formula,  but  an  ioferHice  te«B 
according  to  the  formnla;  the  real  antecedent  or  premises  being  the  partieabr 
facts  from  whioh  the  general  proposition  was  odlected  by  indncticD.**  The  najar 
premise  or  **  memorandnm  reminds  ns,  that  firom  eridcBce  more  or  leas  earefofly 
weighed,  it  formerly  appeared  that  a  certun  attrUmte  might  be  Infem 
we  peroeire  a  certain  mark."  ^All  that  we  infer  from  the  memoraodiimia»  < 
previona  belief  (or  that  of  those  who  transmitted  to  ns  the  proposition) 
the  inferences  which  that  former  experience  woold  warraaL"  **  The  ralea  liar  thia 
interpretation  are  the  rules  of  the  syllogiem.'*  "  The  rvafonni^  lies  in  the  aet  «f 
generalization,  not  in  interpreting  the  record  of  that  act;  but  the  ayllogiam  is  aa 
indiapenaable  oollateral  aecurity  for  the  correctness  of  the  generahzatioii  itssK* 
**  The  value  of  the  syllogistic  form,  and  of  the  rnles  for  using  it  oorreetly/ 
In  their  fnroiahing  ns  with  **  a  mode  in  which  those  reasonings  may  aKraya 
sented,  and  which  is  admirably  calcnlated,  if  they  are  ineoDclnsiva,  to  bring^ 
incoDelnsivencss  to  light."  "  It  is  a  form  into  whioh  it  is  indispeamUe  to 
aor  reasoning  when  there  is  any  donbt  of  its  validity."  "  hidnetion  ia  tiM 
of  eatabiishing  the  general  proposition,  and  the  interpnting  of  the  goaeral 
sitioa  is  dednotum."  "  Trains  of  reasoniag  exist  only  for  Uie  sake  cl  aat 
indnctioD,  fonnded,  as  all  iadoctiona  mnat  be,  on  obaerved  oasea,  to  other 
which  we  not  only  cannot  directly  observe  what  is  to  be  proved«  but  canaol  ^ndSf 
observe  even  the  mark  which  Is  to  prove  it."  ^  When,  however,  we  thus  add  ayl- 
h>gism  to  syllogism,  we  are  really  adding  induction  to  indnctiea*"  '^Tkars  an 
weighty  sdeBtiile  vaaMoa  for  giving  to  evwy  tdsaeaaB  mnah  «f  IfaadMKHlwefa 
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4lMhiel|v««dkMtiHi90inUfli**  "  Bat  it  is  aeeenMy  to  nnttk  that,  allboogb  aO 
adcnoei  tend  to  bccooM  laore  sod  mora  d«lttflli?e,  they  an  not  tbenSan  tho  kM 
i^Qctrre ;  vrtrj  stop  in  tbf  dodnetion  ia  atiil  an  indaotioo.*'  **  Dadactira  or  dtman- 
BtnUire  leieDOM  are  all,  without  ezcoption,  ioductira  mmuqm  ;  Uiair  afidwoa  ia  that 
of  axperience;  but  thej  are  also,  in  Tirtne  of  the  pecnltar  character  of  one  indis* 
pensable  portion  of  the  general  formolsB  according  to  which  their  indnotions  are 
made,  hypothetical  sdences."  Their  conclmiions  are  onlj  tine  on  certain  snpposi* 
tions,  which  are,  or  onght  to  be,  approximatioos  to  the  tmth,  bnt  are  seldom,  if 
€ver,  exactly  tme;  and  to  this  hypothetical  character  is  to  be  ascribed  the  peculiar 
oettainty  which  ia  sappoeed  to  be  inherent  in  demonstration.  "  Of  necessary  tmths, ' 
tiieialore,  Iheia  un  in  reality  none;  and  experience,  and  the  indnctiona  it  aflbids^ 
cannot  be  transcended.". 

Before  proceeding  with  an  analysis  of  that  portion  of  the  **  System 
of  Logic '  in  which  its  author  professes  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  pniloeophieal  theory  of  induction  itself,  as,  indeed,  the  main 
question  of  the  science  of  logic — the  question  whieh  includes  all 
oihers, — we  may  perhaps  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
foregoing  explanation  of  the  syllogism  asserts  the  indispensability 
of  the  syllogistic  process,  it  fails  to  explain  why  it  is  indispensable. 
If  there  are  no  necessary  truths,  on  wnat  principle  are  we  oound  to 
assent  to  the  axiom  that  "  whatever  is  a  mark  of  anything  is  a  mark 
of  whatever  else  that  thing  is  a  mark  of "  F  If  it  is  b]r  *'  the  law  of 
association/'  is  obedience  to  that  law  compulsory  F  If  it  is,  we  have 
a  necessary  law  demanding  assent  to  a  necessary  truth — ^the  axiom  i 
if  it  is  not,  reason  is  lawless,  and  the  syllogism,  however  useful* 
may  be  dispensed  with.  If,  also,  there  are  hypothetic  sciences, 
which  refine  and  etheretJize  ideas,  so  that  "tnere  exist  no  real 
tilings  exactly  conformable  to  the  definitions,"  do  these  not  transcend 
experience  in  so  far  as  they  are  suppositions  ?  But  if  experience 
never  contradicts  the  assertions  of  sciences  founded  on  suppositions 
which  do  not  "  exactly  correspond  with  the  fact,"  is  a  belief  in 
experience  necessary  P  Do  generalizations  exactly  correspond  with 
the  facts  from  whicn  they  are  derived,  or  do  they  transcend  themP 
If  they  do  exactly  correspond,  how  are  they  generalizations  P  If 
they  do  not,  they  must  transcend  experience ;  but  if  tbey  do,  in 
what  must  the  reasoning  founded  on  them  result  P  Truths  level 
wi^  experience  cmly  P  If  we  merely  feigrn  that  our  definitions  are 
exactly  true,  can  the  reasoning  founded  on  them  be  corrects  If 
**  a  line  as  defined  by  geometers  is  whoUy  inconceivable,"  can  it  be 
a  cony  of  the  lines  he  has  known  in  his  experience  P  But  geometry 
^elas  truth,  as  yet  incontrovertible,  from  premises  declared  to  be 
inconceivable.  "  It  has  been  held  by  some  writers  that  all  ratioci- 
nation rests  in  the  last  resort  on  a  reductio  ad  absurdum"  W« 
have  endeavoured  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  resort  to  suggest  that 
some  deeper  principle  of  the  syllogism  must  be  admitted  man  that 
which  Mr.  Mill  allows,  and  that  we  cannot  neoessarily — i.  e.,.  indis* 
peneably-^believe  in  the  results  of  the  syliogistio  process  unless  we 
cm  ground  it  upon  a  principle  which  contains  its  own  evidence. 
The  chain  of  reasoning,  like  any  other  chain,  is  never  stronger  than 
Its  weakest  fink.    "We  can  only  here,  fartiier,  put  the  question, 
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Does  not  the  syllogitm  ^^fy  u  well  as  itUeryrH  mdiielMNiP  sod 
leave  die  settlement  of  the  matter  to  the  intelltj^ent  reader. 

Book  III.,  which  treats  *'  of  induction,"  eon  tame  an  inqTi]T7''8iir> 
passing:  in  intricacy  all  the  other  branehes  of  logic  " — '*  that  in  which 
the  inyestigation  of  Nature  essentially  consists," — and  it  is  by  tut 
the  most  important  and  original  portion  of  the  able  work  before  ns. 
The  following  concise  abstract  may  convey  the  gist  of  the  author's 
theory,  but  cannot  by  any  means  afford  even  a  hint  c^  the  extra- 
ordinary  power  of  thought,  effectiveness  of  exposition,  and  wide 
reach  of  knowledge,  which  are  exhibited  in  this  *'  attempt  to  philo*- 
Bophize  on  the  subject  :*'-* 

*  Indaetion  may  be  defined,  The  operation  of  discoreriog  and  proTinir  fsencnd 
propoaitioBa.'*  It  ia  "  that  operation  of  the  mind  hj  which  ««  infer  that  what  nt 
now  to  be  tme  in  a  partionlar  case  or  oaaea  will  be  tme  in  all  eaaea  which 
naemble  the  former  in  certain  aasii^nable  respecta."  '*  The  acientific  atiidj  ef 
facta  may  be  undertaken  for  three  different  pnrposee,— the  simple  deacription  of  the 
£aeta,  their  ezplanation,  or  their  prediotion;  meaninjc  by  prediction  the  detarminaUoa 
of  the  conditions  nnder  which  similar  facts  may  be  expected  again  to  occur.  To 
the  first  of  these  three  operations  the  name  of  induction  does  not  properly  belong; 
to  the  other  two  it  does.**  **  Colligation  is  not  always  indnction,  bnt  induction  is 
always  colligation."  "  Induction  always  presupposes,  not  only  that  the  neoesasiy 
obeerrations  are  made  with  the  necessary  aecuraoy,  but  also  tliat  the  results  i 
these  obserrations  are,  so  far  as  practicable,  connected  together  by  general  denerip- 
tiona,  enabling  the  mind  to  represent  to  itself  as  wholea  whaterer  phenomena  are 
oapable  of  being  so  represented."  **  Induction  ia  generalisation  firam  ezperienee." 
"  There  is  a  principle  incited  in  the  very  statement  of  what  indnetioo  is,^aD 
09tmnptian  with  regard  to  the  course  of  nature^  and  the  order  of  the  uniTsrses 
Tiz.,  that  there  are  such  things  in  nature  aa  parallel  cases;  that  what  happot 
once  will,  nnder  a  snfficient  degree  of  similarity  of  circumstances,  happen  agaia; 
and  not  only  again,  bnt  as  often  as  the  same  circnmstancea  recur.**  **  The  propo* 
sition  that  the  course  of  nature  is  uniform  is  the  fuodamental  principle  or  genoal 
axiom  of  induction.*'  Yet  **this  great  generalization  is  itself  founded  on  prior 
generalizations."  *'  The  courBO  of  nature  in  general  is  constant,  because  the  oouni 
of  each  of  the  Tarious  phenomena  that  compose  it  is  so."  '^Tbeae  Tarions 
oniformittes,  when  ascertained  by  what  is  regarded  aa  a  soflfcient  induction,  we 
call,  in  common  parlance,  lawa  of  nature.'*  To  know  these  we  must  know  "  what 
are  the  fewest  general  propositions  from  which  all  the  nniformities  whksh  exist  la 
the  universe  might  be  deductiTely  inferred.  Every  great  advanee  which  maiks 
an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  science  h«s  consisted  in  a  atep  made  towarda  the 
solution  of  thia  problem."  "  The  problem  of  inductive  logic  may  be  sanmied  up 
in  two  questions; — how  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  nature,  and  how,  after  havii^ 
ascertained  tbem,  to  follow  them  into  their  results."  "  The  rules  of  axperinsental 
inquiry  are  the  contrivances  for  unravelling  the  web.** 

^  The  phenomena  of  nature  exist  in  two  distinct  rehtioos  to  one  another,— ttst 
of  simultaneity,  and  that  of  succession.*'  **  Of  the  onifbrmities  which  exist  among 
synchronous  phenomeoa,  the  meet  important,  on  every  account,  ara  the  laws  tf 
mmber;  and  next  to  them,  thoee  of  space;  or.  In  other  words,  of  exteoaion  sad 
figure."  **  The  lawa  of  extension  are  laws  of  Mmultaneoos  phenomena  only.**  **  Tho 
lawa  of  number  are  common  to  synchrooons  and  saoosssiva  phenomena.**  *  Jfnm 
lawa  of  spaoe  and  number  alone  nothing  can  be  deduced  but  lawa  of  ^aea  and 
nnmber."  "  Of  all  truths  relating  to  phenomena,  the  moot  valuable  to  ns  aia 
which  relate  to  the  order  of  their  snccoaaion.    On  a  knowledge  of  thesa  is 


•fciy  minwiWB  aatkifatioD  of  ftitiin  faets,  tad  whatovcr  poww  m  ]x»ae«  of 
iafliMBciiig  tbcM  faeta  to  oor  adTtntaga."  "  Tba  tnitb  that  e^ary  fact  which  hat 
«  bagiooing  baa  a  aaoaa  ia  oo^xtcustve  with  hnmAD  azpariaaoa."  '*  Thia  law  is 
tite  Jaw  of  canaatioii;"  '*  a  moat  important  and  nally  fwadamantal  trnth.**  "  Hie 
law  of  cavaatino,  the  recogoitioB  of  which  ia  tba  main  ptUar  of  iadnetiTo  acianoa, 
is  bat  the  familiar  troth,  that  inTariabilitj  of  roceetaion  ia  foand,  by  obaervatloo, 
to  obtain  between  erer j  fact  in  natore,  aod  aome  other  fact  whieh  haa  preoedcd  it." 
**  To  certain  facta,  certain  facta  always  do,  and,  aa  we  believe,  will  continae  to^ 
saaceed.  The  invariable  antecedeot  is  termed  the  cause ;  the  invariable  conaeqnent, 
the  cifiBCt.*  **  On  the  nnlveraalitj  of  thia  troth  depeada  the  poHaibility  of  redooing 
the  iadnctive  praceaa  to  raka."  **  The  catiae,  phtloeophically  apeaking,  ia  the 
aam  total  of  the  conditioDS,  positiTe  and  ne^atiye  taken  togethei^^the  whide  of  the 
contingencies  of  every  deacription,  which  being  raaliaed,  the  cooaeqnent  invariaUf 
foUowa.*'  **  Invariable  sequence  is  not  ayoooymoos  with  canaatioo,  nnlesa  the 
aeqoenee,  besides  being  invariable,  ia  unconditional."  '*  A  cause  is  the  assemblage 
of  phenomena,  which  occurring,  some  other  phenomenon  invariably  commencss,  or 
haa  its  origin."  **  To  ascerttiin  the  laws  of  cauMtion  which  exist  in  nature — to 
detennine  the  effects  of  every  cause,  and  the  causes  of  all  effects — ^is  the  main 
business  of  induction,  and  to  point  out  bow  thia  is  done  ia  the  chief  object  of 
inductive  logic." 

That  we  may  be  able  "to  assign  to  any  causa  its  effect,  or  to  any  effect  its 
caoae,"  we  employ  obaervation  or  esperimeat — «.  e.,  we  **  either  Jimd  an  inatanoe  ia 
satnre  suited  to  our  purpose,  or,  by  an  artificial  arrangement  of  oireomataneas, 
make  one.  The  latter  ia  an  immense  extension  of  the  former.'*  "  It  enables  us  to 
obtain  innumerable  combioationa  of  circnmstancea  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
nature,  and  so  add  to  nature's  experiments  a  multitude  of  experiments  of  our  own.** 
**  Obaervation  without  experiment  (supposing  no  aid  from  deduction)  can  ascertain 
sequences  and  co-existeoces,  but  cannot  prove  caoftation."  There  are  "four 
methods  of  experimental  inquiry  ;*'  viz.,  I.  The  Method  of  AgreenutU,  of  which  the 
canon  is,  **  If  two  or  more  instaoces  of  the  phenomena  under  investigation  have 
only  one  circnmstance  in  common,  the  circumstance  in  which  alone  all  the  instances 
agree  is  the  cause  (or  effect)  of  the  given  phenomenoo."  II.  T%e  Method  of 
£iffertnce^  subject  to  this  canon,  *'  If  an  instance  in  which  the  phenomenon  under 
invsatigaiion  occora,  and  an  inatance  in  which  it  doea  not  occur,  have  every 
circimiatance  in  common  save  one,  that  one  occurring  only  in  the  former,  the 
droumstance  in  which  alone  th9  two  instances  differ  is  the  effect  or  cause,  or  a 
necessary  part  ot  the  cause,  of  the  phenomenon."  Of  these  two  methods  a  combined 
ase  may  be  made,  and  hence  foUowa  (3).  Joint  method  qf  ogreemaU  and 
^fftrtnce,  having  as  its  law,  "  If  two  or  more  instances  in  which  the  phenomenon 
occurs  have  only  one  circumstance  in  common,  while  two  or  more  instances  in 
which  it  does  not  occur  have  nothing  in  common  save  the  absence  of  that  circum- 
stance, the  circumstance  in  which  alone  the  two  sets  of  instances  differ  is  the 
effect,  or  cause,  or  a  necessary  part  of  the  cause,  of  the  phenomenon.  Ilf.  Tk$ 
Method  of  Beitduetf  of  which  the  canon  is  as  follows: — "  Subduct  from  any 
plianomcnon  such  part  aa  is  known  by  previous  inductions  to  be  the  cl^t  of  certain 
antecedents,  and  tbe  residue  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  effect  ot  the  remaining 
antecedents.'*  IV.  7AeJfelAo<I^Coneosttlaa«  KarMi<MMia,yieklingthisazium. — 
'*  Whatever  phenomeaon  varies  in  any  manner  whenever  another  phenomenco 
variea  in  some  psrticuiar  manner,  is  cither  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  that  phenomenon^ 
or  ia  connected  with  it  through  some  fact  of  cauaation."  *'  These,  with  anoh 
asaiatance  aa  can  be  obtained  from  deduction,  compose  the  available  resources  of 
the  human  mind  for  ascertaining  the  laws  of  the  succession  of  phenomena.**  *'But 
the  obscurity  and  difficulty  of  the  investigation  of  the  lawa  of  phenomena  is 


angtMttf  iMfQMvd  by  vm  uttttiAty  of  Mawttkn^  to  wMv  iM^ 
■Nmatiin  of  «fleots«  aod  plurality  of  crawt."  **  TImto  an  oAm 
f«id«t  modtt  in  which  the  wamt  phcBOumMii  coold  haif»  origimteiL''  Than 
any  lUso  be  **a  eooesmBee  of  two  or  more  eaoBes,  molt  eepuately  prodomig  mtk 
ilivini  efl^  but  iaterfaring  with  m  uodiffiog  the  eflecto  of  one  aBothar.*  "  All 
btwaof  wnaitiinn  are  liable  to  be  in  this  manner  connteraolad,and  seemiogljrftuatfated, 
hf  ceanag  into  eoailict  with  other  lawi,  the  separate  resnit  of  wfaidt  is  opposite  te 
tkebs,  er  more  or  less  inooosistent  with  it.**  **  The  instrmneat  of  dedvctkM  aians 
ia  adsqwte  to  nmsvsl  these  complexities."  **  AH  iawa  of  oaosatiov,  ia  eonsaqasaes 
tf  thsnr  liability  to  be  eoanteraoted,  require  to  be  stated  in  words  affinaatm  of 
iHideocies  only,  not  of  aetnal  nsnlts."  *^  The  problem  of  the  dedaetiw  melkad  is 
to  fiad  the  hter  of  an  elEeet  from  the  hiws  of  the  diiiennk  tsadendea  of  wfaMi  it  ii 
tha  joiai  resnit."  This  ia  acoomplished  by,<^lst,  direct  iadnetbii;  Snd,  ratioeU 
■sliow;  3rd,  Terifieatioo;  and  to  the  united  nee  of  these  pncesssa  "  the  haann 
■Bad  is  indebted  for  its  most  conapicnoas  triompha  in  the  inTsstigatiao  of  aators" 
•^the  ezphmation  of  its  laws. 

We  ioterrupt  ourselvee,  after  a  hasty  analysis  of  the  first  Tolnme 
of  the  "  System  of  Logic,*'  containing  upwards  of  500  pagea^  to 
remark  that  the  value  and  originality  of  the  portion  of  the  work 
whieh  treats  '*  of  induction  "  has  been  aasentea  to  by  all  scientific 
ikmkers.    It  certainly  constltutee  a  vast  adTanoement  upon  the  old 
explanations  of  scientific  inyestigation.    The  importance  we  attach 
to  the  teachings  which  Mr.  Mill  supplies  on  the  topic  may  be  gaeascd 
from  the  extent,  notwithstanding  the  sedulous  compression  required, 
to  which  our  quotations  reach.    But  it  seems  requisite,  in  a  critietl 
abstract,  that  we  should  point  out  certain  defects  in  this  theory  of 
ratiocination,  which  is  intended  to  be  at  once  a  complete  lo^c  of  the 
sdences,  of  practical  business,  and  of  common  life.    The  "  indispen- 
sability  "  of  the  assumption  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  ii  not 
explained ;  no  reason  is  given  of  its  imperative  demand  for  concea* 
sion ;  while,  if  induction  results  wholly  from  experience,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  how  a  "  real  induction "  can  be,  as  Mr.  Mill 
expressly  affirms  it  is,  "  the  sum  of  more  than  the  observations  "  on 
which  it  is  founded.    If  the  mind  cannot  make,  but  must  reeeive 
truth,  how  is  the  certainty  of  the  law  of  causation  attained  P  for  tiie 
law  cannot  be  so  certain  as  the  experience  out  of  which  it  is  fomed, 
unless  there  is  in  the  mind  a  power  capable  of  fumiahingr  more  to 
the  experience  than  it  originally  possessed.    If  the  "  mode  of  cor- 
recting one  generalization  is  narrow,  generalization  by  a  wider  one» 
which  common  sense  suggests  and  adopts  in  practice,  is  the  real  type 
of  soientific  induction,"  and  "  the  stronger  inductions  are  the  toacB* 
stone  to  which  we  always  endeavour  to  bring  the  weaker."    Indse- 
timi  esn  scarcely  be,  in  this  sense,  that  gathering  of  general  truth 
frvnn  the  psrttculsrs  of  experience  which  the  author  has  asserted 
it  is.    If  all  induction   depends  on  an  assumption,  how  is  that 
assumption  certified  and  le^timated  P 

While  we  admire  the  ability  and  the  power  with  which  Mr.  Miff 
expounds  his  theory,  and  recognize  the  lucidity  of  the  whole  de- 
velopment of  his  opinions,  we  believe  that  the  true  basis  of  induetuA 
fies  deeper  than  he  has  gone ;  and  that  there  are  in  his  thesis,  as  it 
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k  hen  git'ett,  teimcl  mistaket,  uid  Bome  inoanBurtenoiee.  The  Ml 
diMnnkm .  of  tbete  queetions  would  lead  m  beyond  our  spaee* 
flbeady  raiMdly  waning,  and  we  can  only  yentare  on  setting  the 
foregoioff  ninte  as  to  the  points  of  defect  before  the  reader  for 
Ikonghtful  and  thorough  consideration.  Of  the  remainder  of  this 
treatise  we  cannot  take  eren  a  bird's-eye  Tiew.  We  do  not,  for 
iBBtance,  agree  with  the  ProtaeoraS'like  assertion  *'  that  the  ultimate 
laws  of  nature  cannot  possibly  be  less  numerous  than  the  disfeui<i 
gnishahle  sensations  or  other  feelings  of  oar  nature."  This  is,  indeed, 
to  make  ^  man  the  measure  of  the  uniYerse.'*  We  do,  on  the  other 
liand,  approre  foi  the  place  in  science  allotted  to  hypotheeja* 
f  Without  such. assumptions,  science  could  never  haTe  attained  its 
pgesont  state ;  they  are  necessary  steps  in  the  progress  to  aomething 
mare  eertein,  and  nearly  everything  which  is  now  theory  was  onee 
Imiothesis."  His  remarks  on  the  elimination  and  calculatien  of 
enanoes  are  highly  valuable.  Observation,  description,  abstractiony 
vming,  the  principles  of  definition,  and  of  philosophical  language^ 
classification,  &c.,  are  regarded  as  "operationa  subsidiary  to  indii^ 
tion,"  in  the  fourth  book,  in  a  masterly  and  thorough  manner ;  and 
the  fifth  book,  on  "  Fallacies,"  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-prai8e» 
itill  less  to  over-value.  It  is  almost  sufficient  glory  for  one  life* 
time  to  hare  written  so  substantially  as  these  chapters  are  written. 
They  exhibit  at  onco  strength,  depth,  and  clearness  of  inteUeot 
aeareely  matchable  in  our  modem  literature.  Book  Sixth,  on  the 
**  Logic  of  the  Moral  Sciences,"  cannot  be  read  without  pleasure 
aad  profit.  It  is  not  only  highly  suggestive,  but  pleasingly  and 
laformingly  written.  It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  over-tinged  with 
iJiose  ideas  which  are  now-a-days  called  **  Positivist ;"  but  for  this 
•or  readers  must  be  in  a  measure  prepared  from  our  preceding 
analysis  and  remarks.  We  are  unable  to  pursue  our  analyticid 
eriticism  farther ;  but  we  hope  that  what  we  nave  said  is  samcient 
to  aup|dy  a  fair  idea  of  Mr.  MiU's  theory  in  its  primordial  elements: 
it  is  (|uite  inadequate  to  shadow  forth  the  wealth  of  thought,  reading, 
md  mformation  enclosed  within  the  limits  of  this  *'  System  of 
L«ic." 

immediately  on  its  appearance,  this  work  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  great  tmnkers,  and  for  the  last  twentv  years  the  theory  has 
been  the  topic  of  constant  discussion  in  philosophical  circles.  Ko 
better  test  of  its  true  value  could  be  given  than  the  effect  it  pro» 
dneed  on  most  of  the  distinguished  thonghtsmen  of  the  time—* 
Hamilton,  De  Morffan,  Whewell,  Spalding,  Whately,  Samuel 
Beiley,  Alexander  JBain,  Eerrier,  G.  H.  J^wes  and  Sir  G.  G. 
licwis,  HaUam  and  Henr^r  Sogers,  Ae,  The  system  of  the  science 
<xf  thought  presented  in  it  is  equally  opposed  to  the  German  idealism 
and  the  Scotch  realism.  Mr.  Mill  believes  neither  in  Kant  nor  Beid» 
Hegel  nor  Hamilton.  His  theory  is  a  continuation  of  the  line  of 
Snglish  bought  firom  Hobbes  to  Hartley,  who  were  the  inspirers  of 
bis  father's  metaphysics ;  but  it  has  been  inftuenced  and  modified 
bj  the  whole  inteUeDtual  snnonndings  of  the  man»  the  specnlstic«M> 
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tlie  discoTerieSy  the  revcdiitions,  and  the  praotinl  dailf  life^  tli0 
author.  If  it  could  be  granted  that  the  law  of  canaation,.  mereijr  •• 
a  deriratiye  from  experience,  can  acquire  an  indefeasible  neeeoit^t 
which  gives  it  dominion  over  the  whole  realm  of  inference ;  and  if 
it  conld  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  formal 
and  material  truth,  then  we  apprehend  that  this  logic  would  be 
final.  But  we  doubt  the  infallibility  of  mere  experience  and  asaoci* 
ation  considered  as  the  progenitors  of  truth. 

It  will  readily  be  conceded  that  after  such  an  exemrstu  into  the 
region  of  thought,  Mr.  Mill  had  given  full  proof  of  the  trustworthy 
practicality  of  his  intellect,  as  well  as  of  his  capacity  for  unraTelling 
complexities  of  questions  peculiarly  liable  to  fallacious  treatment. 
When,  therefore,  in  1844,  in  his  ''  Kssays  on  some  Unsettled  Qnea* 
tions  on  Political  Economy,"  he  published  the  opinions  he  had 
formed  on  the  recondite  topics  of  that  science,  men  were  prepared 
to  hear  with  patience,  if  not  with  approval,  the  voice  or  the  son 
and  pupil  of  James  Mill,  the  disciple  put  yet  the  critic  of  Beotham, 
and  one  wearing  the  prestige  of  a  Jrestmimter  Reviewer ^  to  which  he 
had  added  the  reputation  of  an  "  inheritor  of  the  unfulfilled"  xe> 
nown  of  Bacon,  as  the  scientific  expositor  of  the  philosophy  of  induo- 
tdon;  and  the  approval  with  which  this  work  met  mduced  him 
to  impart  to  it  the  character  of  a  complete  treatise,  a  form  which  it 
took  in  1848  in  "  The  Principles  of  Pohtical  Economy,"  in  three 
large  vols.  8vo.    This  work  first  fixed  upon  a  philosophical  baais  the 

Snnciple  of  Free  Trade,  to  the  agitation  of  which  his  previous  work 
ad  lent  a  singular  impetus.  In  this,  too,  he  treated  the  agitating 
questions  of  Chartism,  and  advocated  a  universal  franchiae,  gra- 
duated according  to  intelligence;  criticized  the  Income  Tax,  the 
Currency  Act  of  1844,  and  debated  the  question  of  peasant  proprietor- 
ships, the  social  relations  of  the  people,  and  the  vexed  a&dl  vexing 
question  of  population.  His  political  views  are  more  remarkable  fbr 
being  well  stated  and  soundly  enforced,  than  for  novelty ;  and  he  is 
not  free  from  certain  narrownesses  belon^ng  to  the  Malthuaian 
and  Benthamite  schools,  to  which  his  pohtical  economy  affiliates 
itself.  These  works  scarcely  fall  within  the  scope  of  oar  present 
paper,  although  they  require  mention,  and  would  jnstifj  lengUiy 
appraisement. 

Though  holding  himself  aloof  from  the  public  agitations  of  the 
time,  and  the  political  organizations  by  which  the  people  were  atined 
and  led,  the  views  of  J.  S.  Mill,  cai:^ht  up  from  the  study  of  his 
works  and  the  perusal  of  his  Wetimintter  articles,  suftused  socieiy» 
and  gave  sanction  to  many  of  the  demands  of  the  commona  in  these 
times  of  tumidt.  He  disapproved  alike  of  the  Chartist  riots,  and  of 
the  prosecutions  to  which  many  of  their  advocates  were  eubjeeted ;  of 
the  Socialist  impieties  of  the  period,  and  of  the  persecution  to  whteh 
the  speakers  were  exposed ;  to  the  one-sidedness  of  the  Anti-Gom 
Law  movement,  as  well  as  that  of  the  complete  sufiragista ;  of  the 
chronic  insurrections  of  Ireland,  and  the  forcible  sunpreasiioiit 
uaacoompanied  by  mitigatory  legiislation»  which  was  used  towards 
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fii6m«  Hi*  modeniioii,  oalnnesii,  and  jiidiotality  of  mixid  made  him 
aa  arbiter  between  the  hot-pressing  reTolntionists  who  looked  npon 
ft  radieal  rekftm  of  Parliament  as  an  instant  and  final  remedy  for 
aooial  life,  and  thoee  fearfid  apirits  who  look  npon  all  change  as 
fhinght  with  danger.  On  the  more  honest^minded  of  the  claimants 
for  a  remodelment  of  Goremment,  as  well  as  upon  the  less  bigoted 
obstructors  of  any  political  alteration  in  the  status  of  the  people^ 
hsi  well*weighed  thoughts  and  cautious  logical  exposition  of  the 
Hieory  and  practice  of  representation  had  great  effect ;  and  it  is 
pKTobaibly  more  to  him  than  to  any  livine  man  that  the  present  poll* 
tioal  calm  in  our  country  is  due.  JLe  has  uiown  alike  to  governors  and 
governed,  that  right  must  become  might,  and  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  that  remains  to  be  aettled :  how  to  give  it,  and  how  to  oecome 
ready  to  use  it,  are  the  matters  occupying  the  attention  of  the  respee- 
tire  parties.  He  has  shown  that  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  is  always 
safe.  His  abhorrence  of  organLsations,  his  desire  to  promote  the 
personal  improvement  of  each  member  of  society,  and  his  impartial 
mediation  between  the  force  of  resistance  and  the  force  of  aggres- 
sion in  regard  to  political  reform,  have  given  him  a  power — most 
potent  though  little  seen — upon  most  of  the  leaders  of  thought  in 
our  day.  Yet  his  known  sympathy  with  every  true  Beform  keeps 
his  name  before  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England  as  that  of  a 
foremost  man  in  enforcing  not  only  the  claims  of  capital,  but  also 
the  rights  of  labour.  In  a  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Bemeto,  April, 
1845,  the  duties  of  employers  to  ezoployed  are  treated  with  candour* 
fireedom,  and  breadth  of  view.  His  "  Vindication  of  the  French 
devolution  of  1848"  from  its  assailants,  in  the  Wettminsier  fat 
April,  1849,  indicates  clearly  his  opinion  of  the  conditions  of  a  proper 
reoonstitntion  of  political  society,  and  his  leaning  towards  the  mi- 
provementof  men  in  all  that  concerns  their  weli-l^ing — so  far  as  he 
sees  it. 

The  duties  and  difficulties  of  the  East  India  Company  became, 
about  the  year  1848,  pressing  and  onerous.  The  martial  tendencies 
of  Lord  Eilenborougn  had  induced  his  recaU  in  1844,  and  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  had  been  sent  out  to  eUborate  a  peace  policy.  The  uneasi- 
ness felt  since  Bunjeet  Singh's  death,  in  1839,  was  unallayable,  and 
the  best  men  foresaw  the  inevitability  of  war.  Conquest  and  annexa- 
tion seemingly  ^ecame  imperative,  and  the  policy  of  peace  failed. 
Aiter  the  first  Sikh  war  a  lull  fell  upon  India,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Palhousie  went  out  to  reattempt  conciliation.  Bailways,  tele- 
^phs,  postage,  internal  progress,  splendid  public  works,  were  all 
inaugurated  and  carried  on;  but  the  territory  of  the  "British 
merchants  trading  in  the  East"  was  again  the  scene  of  war,  and 
Oude,  Pegu,  Nagpur,  and  the  Puniaub  were  annexed;  and  the 
nolicy  of  Clive  was  consummated  by  Dalhousie.  The  labours  of  the 
India  House,  and  the  anxieties  of  the  heads  of  departments,  were 
ftt  this  time  intense,  and  Mill  realized  no  great  work  during  a  long 
interval.  His  interest  in  letters,  politics,  and  philosophy  did  not^ 
however,  fiag,  but  was  shown  in  those  telling  additions  to  serial 
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literttote  of  iriiioh  hii  vefiewt  of  Mielifllet,  Chiiio^  Ofoto, 
Whewell  are  speoimeiiB. 

•  In  1856,  Mr.  Fetoodk  and  lljr.  Sill  letind  from  thair 
pott  in  the  India  House  to  make  waj  for  the  greater  legiabitm 
mind  of  JT.  8.  Mill  to  leeonatitnte  the  Indiaa  emptre,  and  to  aet  aa 
prune  minister  for  that  gigantie  company  who  winded  aoTereign^ 
m  it.  Visoonnt  Canning  was  sent  ont  as  pioneer  and  adminiilntar 
of  the  new  polity.  Bat  politiical  as  well  as  commerDial  neeeasiftias 
had  arisen  ronnd  this  immense  dependency,  and  tibe  partnenhip 
i^ich  Pitt  in  1784  had  instituted  between  the  East  India  OonmsBr 
and  the  home  Gk)yemment  was  felt  to  be  nnworkable.  J.  8.  Mtll 
as  tiie  agent  of  the  company,  strennonsly  resisted  change,  and  aUy 
defended  l^e  corporation  for  which  he  acted  from  the  attacks  made 
on  it  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Control  by  Lofd  EUenboroni^ 
whose  recall  had  excited  the  animosity  of  a  oonaiderable  partr 
in  the  House,  of  Commons  against  the  company.  Lord  £llenboro«|^ 
was  forced  to  retire  from  office,  and  Lord  Stanley,  i^o  in  1838  had 
given  expression  to  a  policy  of  Indian  reform,  was  chosen  in  Us 
stead.  Under  him  the  government  of  India  was  changed,  and  in 
November,  1868,  the  empire  of  India  was  incorporated  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Britain.  Lord  Stanley  offered  Mr.  Mill  a  seat  in  the 
Indian  council,  but  this,  on  the  plea  of  ill -health,  he  refused* 
eetired  from  office  with  a  compensatory  allowance  granted  to 
with  the  approval  of  all  parties  concerned,  and  amidst  exprem 
of  no  ordinary  amount  or  public  fiskvour. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  theme  of  these  papers  to  enter  into  the 
9nHuUa  of  private  life,  nor  would  we  have  noted  now  the  aarried 
life  of  Mr.  Mill,  but  that  he  himself  in  some  of  the  most  touching 
phrases  in  English  prose  has  made  his  readers  acquainted  with,  hm 
JOSS  of  a  wife  who  possessed  *'  a  mind  and  heart  which  in  their  maaam 
of  the  rarest,  and  what  are  deemed  the  most  conflicting  exoellenees^ 
were  unparalleled  in  any  human  being  that  I  have  known  or  read  of;** 
nor  shall  we  now  desecrate  the  sanctity  of  grief  by  quoting  from  tihe 
preface  to  his  woi^  on  **  Liberty  "  the  splendid  panegyric  in  wfaaeh 
ne  lands  her,  as  having  comprehended,  to  use  notlus  worda,  fanl 

**  WhAterer  is  or  can  be  wiahed  for  in 
The  idea  of  a  woman." 

In  the  midst  of  complicated  responsibilities  thrown  imon  him  hf 
public  affairs,  she  died,  and  one  great  blessing  in  his  lin  was  lo§L 

After  this  period  of  anxiety  and  sorrow  Mr.  Mill  once  more  took 
his  place  as  a  public  instructor,  privileged  by  long  trustworthineae 
to  offer  advice  touching  closely  upon  the  interests  of  man.  Tliis  he 
did,  early  in  1859,  in  his  essay  on  "  Liberty," — "  Civil  or  Social 
Liberty ;  the  I^ature  and  Limits  of  the  Povrer  which  can  be  lef;ili* 
mately  exercised  by  Society  over  the  Individual."  "  There  is  a 
limit,"  he  asserts,  "  to  the  legitimate  interference  of  collective  opinio^ 
with  individual  independence ;  and  to  find  that  limit,  and  '^* 
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human  affairs  as  protection  against  politioal  despotum."  He  afirvs 
**  tkat  the  sole  end  for  wkick  Hiantdnd  are  wacraated,  individaally 
or  ooUeotiyely,  in  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  action  of  aay  of 
ihair  rnuaber,  is  self-nroteetion/'  "  Orer  himself,  over  his  own  boM^ 
•ad  mind,  the  iadiTianal  is  sovereign."  "  The  onlr  freedom  whin 
daserres  the  name  is  that  of  porsuing  oar  own  good  in  onr  own  war, 
•o  h»g  as  we  do  not  attempt  to  deprive  others  of  theirs,  or  impeoa 
their  efforts  to  obtain  it." 

In  the  chapter  "  On  the  Liberty  of  Thought  and  D  iseussion,"  naay 
grave  and  important  remarks  are  made  on  the  utility  and  benefit  «f 
controversy ;  and  weighty  reasons  are  given  for  denyinji^  the  nfjkfi 
of  govenuBent  or  sooietj  to  restrain  or  hmit  free  fUBeassion. 

The  chief  points  on  which  he  insists  are  these,  via. : — 

**  First,  if  anj  opinioa  is  compelled  to  alenoe,  that  opinion  msj,  for  aogkt  ws 
eaa  cartainlj  know,  be  trae.  To  deny  this  is  to  assame  oar  own  iofallibOitj. 
Saeondlj,  though  the  silenced  opinioa  be  an  error,  it  maj,  and  very  commonly 
does,  contain  a  portion  of  truth ;  and  since  the  general  or  prevailing  opinioa  on  any 
•nbject  is  rarelj  of  never  the  whole  tnitb,  it  is  only  by  the  collision  of  advem 
efrinions  that  the  remainder  of  the  troth  has  any  chance  of  being  snppKed. 
Thirdly,  even  if  the  received  opinion  be  not  only  troe,  hot  the  whole  troth,  mnieas 
it  is  snflered  to  be,  and  actoally  !««  vigoroosly  and  eancetly  oontested,  it  wtt,  %f 
moaS  of  those  who  receive  it,  be  held  in  the  manaer  of  a  prcjodioe,  with  iittk  eo»» 
prehsDaioo  or  feeling  of  its  rational  groonda;  and  not  only  tiiis,  hot,  foorthlyy  the 
noaoiog  of  the  doctrine  itself  will  be  in  danger  of  being  lost  or  enfeebled,  sad 
deprived  of  its  vital  effect  on  the  character  and  condoet;  the  d<^groa  becomiog  « 
mere  formal  profession,  inefficaclons  for  good,  but  cambering  the  ground,  and  pre- 
venting  the  growth  of  any  real  and  heartfelt  conviction  from  reason  or  f*?«»^ 
szpcrience." 


The  chapter  on  individuality  contains  many  groonda  for 
upon  it  as  a  law  of  life  that  *'  if  a  person  ]9ossesses  any  toieralila 
•mount  of  common  sense  and  experience,  his  own  mode  of  laying 
out  his  existence  is  the  best,  not  because  it  is  the  best  in  itself^  baa 
because  it  is  his  own  mode."  He  believes  that  it  is  a  condition,  of 
a  noble  or  useful  existence  that  "  to  individuality  should  belong  tha 
part  of  life  in  which  it  is  chiefly  the  individual  tliat  is  interested  ;  tcv 
society  the  part  which  chiefly  interests  society."  This  work  con- 
tains, perhaps,  the  most  oalm  discussion  of  the  important  question 
upon  which  it  treats  extant,  and  is  every  way  worthy  of  uerusalaod 
consideration.  There  is,  however,  as  we  fancy,  one  prevailing  fallaay 
running  through  the  whole  treatise^t  is  too  exolusivdiy  mirldlo' 
dass  in  its  views.  While  denouncing  with  justice  and  force  tiia 
injuriousness  of  the  tyranny  of  mediocrity,  his  own  mind  has  foeenaa 
subdued  by  that  tyranny  as  to  have  taken  his  entire  point  of  view 
from  his  stand- place  in  toe  middle  class ;  and  hence  he  has  sssnmfwi 
for  mankind  as  a  whole,  in  civilized  states,  what  is  onlv  possible  to 
the  middle  classes — the  power  of  exerting  their  individuality  in  all 
its  directions,  irrespective  of  anything  else  tiian  their  mere  self- 
determination.    This  is  not  granted  to  men  who  occupy  either  the 
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^yerning  or  the  labouring  cUsaes ;  they  exiit  under  influences 
immicel  to  8elf*determination. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  parliamentary  session  of  1859,  Mr.  Disneli 
introduced  a  reform  bill,  which  was  rejected  by  a  small  majority, 
and  the  ministry  determined  upon  dissolying  the  then  existing 
House  of  Commons.  The  subject  being  thus  brought  prominently 
before  the  public  mind,  Mr.  Mill  iurued  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  *'  P^ 
liamentary  Beform,"  maintaiDing  the  opinions  of  the  ndraneed 
school  of  philosophical  radicals,  to  which  he  belonged,  which  was 
thought  to  hsTO  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  pablie  mind,  and 
to  have  to  a  considerable  extent  affected  the  returns  to  the  new 
parliament  of  May  Slst,  1869. 

Nor  did  the  activities  of  the  first  year  of  freedom  from  official 
life  close  with  these  labours ;  for  in  the  latter  months  of  1859  there 
anpeared,  much  to  the  delight  of  those  who  treasured  the  sayings 
ot  This  great  master  of  human  thought,  ''Dissertations  and  Discus* 
sions;  Political,  Philosophical,  and  Historicid.  Seprinted  cluefly 
from  the  Edifd>urgh  and  Westmimter  Beviews.  By  John  Stuart 
MiU."  These  two  volumes,  consisting  of  *'  papers  selected  from  a 
much  greater  number,  include  all  of  tne  writer  s  miscellaneous  pro> 
ductions  which  he  considers  it  in  any  way  desirable  to  preeerve.** 
Most  of  these  papers  have  already,  in  the  course  of  this  notice,  been 
mentioned.  In  1861  he  gathered  his  various  papers  "  On  Bepresen- 
tative  Government,"  and  worked  them  into  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
that  sulriect,  which  has  impressed  many  with  a  sense  of  its  adapta- 
tion to  tne  wants  of  this  age  and  this  country  ;  and  has  given  rise  to 
a  new  class  of  speculations  upon  the  best  practical  mesns  of  extend- 
ing, improving,  and  consolidating  the  representative  institutions  of 
our  land.  The  learning,  logic,  earnestness,  and  independence  of  this 
work  give  it  high  claims  to  the  perusal  of  the  thinkmg  men  among 
all  classes.  It  is  singularly  frank,  dispassionate,  snd  judicious,  and 
is  felicitously  adapt^  for  general  usefulness.  In  the  same  year  he 
oontributed  to  ^Preuer's  Magazine  an  exposition  of  Utilitarianism, 
which  he  republished  in  1862 — a  work  which  has  been  already 
reviewed  with  some  care  in  the  BritUh  CotUroversiaUH  for  Jane, 
1863  [whioh  see]. 

Of  Mr.  Mill's  later  writings,  scattered  in  many  magazines,  news- 
papers, and  reviews ;  of  his  recent  letters  on  the  Amenean  question, 
oo-operation,  exchange ;  and  of  his  other  published  thoughts  on 
political  economy^  and  social  science,  we  have  not  space  to  spesk 
adequately.  Neither  can  we  now  estimate  the  force  and  power  of 
the  school  of  writers — ^in  France,  America,  and  England— of  iriiom 
he  is  the  head.  We  can  only  say  that  a  life  so  influential  ia  the 
past,  so  pervading  and  powerful  in  the  present,  can  scarcely  fii'd  to 
cast  its  halo  and  its  light  along  the  lines  of  the  progressive  future 
of  England  and  the  world. 
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Ihflusncb  supplies  the  crude  materiAl  to  the  luunan  mind  by 
tbe  transmuting  power  of  thought.  It  assujoes  the  oofreney  of 
words.    The  truth  and  Ioto  of  some  men's  words  are  preoioos  aa 

gold  and  sUver ;  the  words  of  others  have  all  the  utility  of  copper* 
ut  have  otherwise  as  little  raJue ;  while  the  worthlessaimerfioi^ity 
of  othera,  like  a  paper  currency,  is  excused  only  by  tne  passing 
aeoessity,  of  lack  of  the  sterling;  commodity.  It  is  said, ''  Sitenoe  m 
ffolden.'  It  is  only  so  when  its  results  manifest  this  ^oality.  If 
tiie  hell  be  cracked,  or  if  it  produce  but  one  monotonons  sound* 
'twere  better  fsr  the  clapper  did  not  sound ;  but  the  merry  pea]« 
tiie  ohan^g  harmony,  dehght  the  ear.  So  the  cheerful  converter 
the  Tarymg  theme,  delight  tiie  understanding.  Vapidity  ofexproa- 
aion  betrays  the  passizig  influence  unstamped  by  the  power  of 
thonght. 

Would  we  trace  the  origin  or  consider  the:resQlt8  of  Puritanism, 
ve  must  realize  generally  the  power  of  influenoe. 

The  early  years  of  indiyidnals  necessarily  bear  the  impxcss  of 
parental  innnenoe,  so  that  to  "  train  up  a  chud  in  the  way  he  should 
ffo  "  involves  an  important  responsibility ;  for,  if  countenMsting  in* 
fiuaooes  be  not  too  powerW,  '*  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart 
£rcMiL  it."  When  parental  and  tutorial  influences  have  somewhait 
Bobaided,  or  been  rather  superseded  by  the  influenoe  of  books,  aom«> 
panions,  and  cueumstaace,  the  revealed  individuality  manifests  th^ 
zoBult  of  these  influences. 

Books,  feeding,  sometimes  nourishing,  sometimes  weakening  the 
powers  of  the  mmd,  exert  a  large  influence  on  man. 

Compa9uans,  now  kindling  the  spark  of  aflection,  to  be  displayed 
either  in  the  bright  scintillations  of  unlasting  inoonstanoy,  the 
endurance  of  ever-burning  love,  or  the  dreariness  of  hopeless  exr 
tinction  throush  the  chilling  influence  of  an  uncongenaafnature ; 
ar  the  ties  of  friend^p  may  determine  the  path  pursued,  and 
reveal  how  quidcly  fade  the  bright  flowers  gathered  in  its  coursoi 
though  when  snatched  their  beauty  pleased  our  fiuioy. 

Circtimsianee  ever  proves  our  instability ;  for,  like  weathercooks^ 
every  passing  breath  of  chance  affects  our  veering  natures. 

See  in  the  artless  dawn  of  youth  tibe  promise  of  a  bright,  un- 
1864.  s 
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ckmded  noon ;  but  ere  declining  sliadet  hare  come,  eztemal  ii 
enoes  have  impaired  the  symmetry  of  mind  and  person,  and  the  deep 
shadow  reveals  the  outlines,  may  be,  of  a  spmster  whose  disnDS 
hare  departed  with  her  youth ;  or,  may  be,  of  a  bachelor  whose 
carefulness  of  self  is  only  ec^ualled  by  his  carelessness  of  othfinrs. 
As  with  individuals,  so  with  its  aggregate,  society.  In  the  early 
days  of  Christendom  the  influence  of  its  Founder  was  impressed 
upon  it,  but  in  maturing  the  body  did  not  retain  it.  Othor  infln* 
ences  marred  the  impression :  consequently,  Obtistendom  xeilecied 
not  the  perfect  image  of  its  Founder,  but  distorted  outlines,  the 
result  of  the  contending  influences  to  which  it  had  been  subjeeted, — 
from  primitive  simplicity  of  fai&  and  knowledge  to  chequered 
phases  of  faithless  tradition,  human  ambition,  rain  superatitaon. 
Ignorance,  intolerance,  and  vice,  until  the  revivifying  power  in  the 
IkkIt  itself  cast  off  these  corruptions  and  impurities.  This  reactioa 
proQUced  a  sounder  system,  healthier  members  took  the  reforming 
'  work  in  hand,  and  thus  the  whole  constitution  of  civil  and  religious 
society  asBumed  a  difierent  tone  and  felt  more  vital  change. 

The  spirit  of  Puritanism  can  be  traced  in  all  the  movements  that, 
from  an  early  period,  have  manifested  man's  innate  desire  for  free- 
dom. That  it  assumed  a  positive  character  in  the  Reformation  is 
due  to  the  necessity  of  the  times.  The  encroachments  of  the 
Crown  and  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the  Eomanists  provoked  the  issue. 
The  example  and  teachings  of  Luther  and  other  Beformers  produced 
Protestantism  in  its  various  formn  ;  but  the  most  powerful  exponents 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  Puritans,  founded  their  prmciples 
upon  the  works  of  Hups,  Wyclifle,  and  other  early  Heformen. 
Zwingle  propounded  their  viewp,  and  Calvin  energetically  reduced 
them  to  practice ;  for  an  essential  difference  between  Lutheraninn 
and  Calvinism  consists  in  this,  that  the  latter  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  the  church  retaining  its  government  in  its  own  hands, 
an  important  principle  overlooked  by  Luther. 

Li  Geneva,  where  Calvin  ruled,  Puritanism  was  to  be  found  in  its 
stricter  forms.  Its  discipline  was  welcomed  not  only  because  it 
inured  to  a  system,  but  because  it  gave  a  groundwork  to  start 
from  on  the  path  of  controversy  and  of  truth.  Its  very  intoler* 
ance  is  a  proof  of  its  necessity ;  its  success  is  a  proof  of  its 
^wer ;  and  its  result,  manifested  in  England's  present  liberties,  is 
a  F^of  of  its  beneficial  influence. 

TTo  Geneva  hastened  the  Eeformers,  as  to  a  school  of  divinity,  to 
learn  the  lesson  the  times  compelled,  and  as  to  a  shelter  from  the 
storms  of  opposition  they  encountered  in  their  own  lands.  For 
instance,  John  Knox,  driven  thither  by  necessity,  by  oonvsna 
with  Calvin,  and  by  beholding  the  results  of  his  teaching,  had  his 
faith  couflrmed  and  strengthened.  He  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
there  reduced  to  practice  the  principles  he  had  learned  and  seen  ia 
practice.  The  result  was  that  Roman  superstition  was  stayed,  and 
episcopal  domination  was  eventually  overcome. 

Puntan  principles  in  England  actuated  the  champions  of  civil 
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liber^.  In  resUting  their  influence,  the  king  paid  jbhe  penalty 
with  JUB  life,  and  the  severe  .discipline  of  Cromwell's  rule  wi|8 
naeeMavy  to  establish  finnly  the  liberties  gained,  not  for  that  period 
oooly,  but  for  the  future.  But  previous  to  this,  witness  the  vitality 
of  fiuitanism  manifested  in  the  departure  from  their  natire  lam^ 
in  September,  1620,  of  101  English  Puritans  for  the  shores  of 
,Amenoa,  there  to  enjoy  the  freedom  denied  them  at  home ;  and  it 
is  their  descendants  who,  even  now,  have  so  successfully  with- 
stood the  dominating  influence  of  the  Northern  States  of  America 

The  name  of  Puritan  was  given  to  these  early  reformers  fcom  the 
faot  that  they  professed  to  relv  only  on  the  pur0  word  of  Qod, 
The  Old  as  well  as  the  New  l^stament  to  them  had  a  real  and 
tangible  existence ;  and  if  they  took  a  view  more  literal  than  is  now 
aoeepted,  necessity,  the  stem  master  of  circumstance,  compelled 
them ;  for,  persecuted  as  they  were  for  righteousness'  sake,  they 
£ou&d  their  only  refuge  (in  the  absence  of  the  true,  living  ordinances 
of  God)  from  traditional  superstition  in  the  literal  facts  recorded^ 
and  the  Puritan  became  so  .because,  having  the  Scriptures,  the 
revealed  word  of  God,  in  his  hand,  he  found  in  it  no  warrant  to 
justify  the  prevalent  superstitions,  fables,  and  bonds  with  which 
hunanity  was  fettered— bonds  forged  on  the  smouldering  heat  of 
worldly  wisdom,  but  whose  pover  vanished  before  the  burning  zeal 
and  earnest  devotion  of  those  who  relied  on  the  heavenly  wisdom  of 
tiie  recorded  and  divine  word. 

The  foundation  of  Puritanism  was*  therefore,  the  Bible,  and 
whether  the  structure  raised  on  this  foundation  by  its  influence  is 
worthy  of  unmixed  admiration,  or  whether,  in  its  revealed  propoiv 
■tioius,  it  is  unworthy  of  regard,  is  a  question  admitting  of  but  little 
dUflcuflsion ;  for  we  take  it  as  it  stands,  as  a  structure  demanding 
our  critieism,  not  for  its  beauty,  or  even  for  its  entire  truth  in  aU 
its  proportions,^  but  for  its  influence.  Its  beauty  may  offend  our 
asstnetic  tastes,  and  its  truthful  proportions  may  be  doubted :  but 
if  its  fabric  has  sheltered  the  awakening  germs  of  human  enlighten- 
ment, the  early  buds  of  rightful  freedom,  the  opening  leaves  of  a 
purer  faith  from  the  blighting  blasts  of  ignorance,  intolerance,  and 
superstition,  surely  its  protecting  influence  must  have  been  benefi- 
ciiu  and  absolutely  necessary  in  the  spring-time  of  those  fruits  we 
now  witness  and  enjoy  in  their  maturity :  and  though  we  might 
now,  with  more  material  of  knowledge,  with  more  trained  exercise 
in  the  use  of  reforming  toolf,  raifie  a  structure  fairer  to  view  ex- 
ternally, would  it  rest  upon  a  foundation  as  sure  P  would  its  com- 
ponent parts  be  connected  with  a  zeal  and  devotion  as  ferment  P — for 
vre  must  remember  their  structure  was  cemented  by  their  life's 
blood ;  or  would  it,  by  its  protecting  influence,  be  equally  or  as 
permanently  l»eneficial  P 

We  think  not ;  for  the  truth  of  their  foundation,  the  Bible,  le 
now  openly  doubted  or  denied  by  professing  Christians,  and  their 
materials  of  faith  and  devotion  have  become  obsolete,  to  be  found 
only  in  the  xtiins  and  antiquities  of  the  past.    Their  beneflcial  in- 
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flneneo  alone  remains,  imperishnble  as  the  foundation  on  wbklrtiwf 
iMsed  the  Btamctore  of  oar  liberties. 

Bat  while  they  were  the  ageiKts  neoeasary  to  elKMft  ^aouQA-gMd, 
We  are  free  to  aomit  that  the  Poritans  had  many  falae  disoiples^sia 
oarried  tiieir  ftiHoipleB  oat  to  an  olrieetionable  and  eomgunatBd 
degree.  Tet  we  nnist  not  confound  these  with  Hke  true  leaden  of 
a  neoessaiy  reform ;  nor  mast  we  expeot  to  find  moderation  whsa 
the  prineiples  aronsed  were  of  so  antagonistic  a  chanotev.  Violeiik 
remedies  oould  only  ayail  to  overcome  the  disorders  of  tiie  hodr; 
pnd  as  with  the  human  body,  we  question  not  too  aevwo^the 
remedies  that  hare  aTailed  to  recover  it  from  a  prostrate  eonditioB, 
so  mast  we  not  be  too  critical  in  examining  the  fomedios  omployod 
for  the  resuscitation  of  the  civil  and  rdigious  bo^  IVom  the 
disorders  of  the  past.  We  most  not  forget  that  the  body  Hiat  pre- 
dnoed  Martin  liuther  also  produced,  in  the  same  age,  Igm&his 
Lojblft— both  strong  in  the  belief  of  a  dkfine  mission,  but  how 
differently  did  they  t^^'^  its  messaee !  Who  can,  with  taiparlialtly, 
tell  the  resolt  of  the  influence  of  eachP  Suffice  it  for  tw  to  he 
thankfixl  to  that  Divinity  which  has  so  shaped  our  ooorae,  l&at  we 
can  willingly  recognise  and  rejoice  in  the  beneficial  inflnenee  of 
Puritanism,  for  our  onl^  other  necessary  alternative  must  hive 
condemned  us  to  the  vitiated  paths  of  Jesuitism.  Tlie  Titality  of 
this  latter  infiuence  subdued,  in  France,  some  parts  (tfGoioiaoy, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  the  reforming  faith,  bv  the  bitter  peneieeation  of 
the  Inquisition.  Its  influence  in  England  was  onhr  ivsiBted,  stayed, 
and  at  length  overcome,  in  the  providenee  of  God,  by  our  noble 
Puritan  fathers.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  say  tiiat  their  inftuenoewss 
not  beneficial ;  for  by  such  an  affirmation  we  betray  our  onwesthi- 
ness  of  being  ranked  as  descendants  of  the  noble  army  of  martsrn 
who  have  gone  before.  Let  us  hope  the  spirit  of  Puritmiiam  mtf 
animate  us  all,  however  much  we*  may  **  agree  to  differ  **  aa  to  ils 
practice.  Oouv  L. 

yBOiiTIVE  ABTICM.— rV. 

*'  The  Age ! "  is  a  fine  ad  capiemdmm  phrase.  A  grand  indefinilenssi 
of  meaning  belfmgs  to  it.  It  means  so  little,  but  may  be  believed  te 
mean  somuch.  WnatwOold  it  mean  if  translated  into  "pkin&^liah,** 
instead  of  being  used  as  rhetorical  **  bosh"  P  The  vices  of  tlwafsi 
the  opinions  of  the  age !  the  progress  of  the  age  I  the  wtjwff«  of 
the  age !  the  wants  m  the  age  1  te.,  ate  sounding  OBovgli,  but 
signify  nothing.  It  is  a  mere  personification.  But  men  have  got 
so  habituated  to  use  speech  without  deamess,  and  words  without 
meaning,  that  it  is  often  advantageous  to  recall  a|tention  to  the 
signification  of  terms — when  they  mive  any  signifioancy  at  aJL  I 
read  in  "  Neal's  "  extraordinaiy  pai>er  on  Puritanism aoeli  aaeatanee 
as  this : — ''We  admit  that  its  (usciples  were  forced  into  aztrasas, 
and  when  in  power  endeavoured  by  physical  force  to  oorreot  what 
oould  be  oorrected  only  by  higher  ana  mors  rsisMi  lasaw,  but 
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tlds  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Fmitaaft ;  it  ww  tiba  fanlt  of  the  age** 
Oh,  ''Puritan  Neal!"  (oteb  Maoaxiliqr).    ''I  wish   you  would 
explain  your  explanation."    Who,  what,  or  whateyer  is  this  fanlty 
age— this  aanghty  corporate  or  ineorporate  something  or  some- 
body, commonly  (and  by  yon  here)  called  the  agpP    If  the  age  is 
an  entity,  it  can  hare  faults ;  if  it  is  a  nonentity,  it  can  hare  none. 
If  it  is  an  imaginary  personification,  then  "  the  faxdt  of  the  age  " 
nraat  be  as  imaginary,  at  least,  as  the  existence  in  which  it  is  said 
or  supposed  to  be  maoifested.    How  foolish,  then,  to  round  an 
aigument  with  a  mere  phrase  I    "  The  fault  of  an  age,"  if  it  means 
anything  at  all,  is  the  siim  of  the  persoiia  and  the  parties  living  at 
the  period.    To  prove  that  "the  fault  of  the  age    is  not  the  fault 
of  toe  Puritans, "  Neal "  must  prove  that  the  fault  was  that  of  the 
Cavaliers,  and  theirs  wholly.    Can  he  dp  so  ?    What  a  life  a  Jady 
most  have  led  amon^  tiiose  zealots,  who  would*  have  arrested  the 
steam-engine  because  it  was  unscriptural,  and  intercepted  the  tele- 
graph b^ause  it  did  not  come  into  the  world  by  ''most  sure 
vracrant  of  Holy  Writ.*'    Here  is  a  little  peep  at  it  .*— 

'^  I  MB  aeiw  dntt 
Vithoat  a  wmaoL ;  bat  am  fiuoad  to  piovs 
The  lawfuloflw  of  ciurliDg-iroQB,  iMforo 
Sli«*ll  crisp  me  in  a  moniiog.    I  most  show 
TokU  for  the  fMhiona  of  mj  gowns.    She'll  ask 
Whecs  jflwels  are  oommanded,  or  what  lady 
1'  the  primitive  times  wore  ropes  of  pearls  or  rabies  ; 

and  her  whole  serviee 
Is  a  mete  ooafiitBtieo  of  my  clothes. 

Sfa^wiUmalss 
The  "  A0IS  and  Mommwats*'  in  sweatmeats,  qaiaoes 
AimigDed  aad  baned  at  stalcis;  all  mj  bao^iMtft 
Ass  peraecoitinas.    Diooletiaa's  dajs 
Are  braoght  for  eatertainroent>    We  eat  maitjis. 
She  worlu  religioos  petticoats  ;  for  flowers, 
She  makee  Choroh  miitorifls— ^er  needle  doth 
So  eanotify  my  cosbionets.    Besides, 
My  smock-sleeves  have  such  holy  embroideriSi, ' 
kxA  are  so  learned,  that  I  fear  in  time 
All  my  apparel  will  be  quoted  by 
Some  pme  ioatrootor.'*— Jfi^^«  **  (%  JftteA,"  1689. 

Though  thia  is  drawn  firon  an  old  play,  and  from  the  works  of  a 
S^ayafisf,  it  is  seareely  to  be  doubted  tiuU  there  is  a  oousiderahle 
aiBOu&t  of  accuracy  m  it ;  for  there  would  be  no  wit  in  it  if  it  did 
not  hit  its  mark  by  being,  in  the  main,  founded  on  fact.  Here  is 
Sttothav  exbmrpt  from  which  a  notion  of  tiie  !l?uritaa  may  b^ 
leasned:— 

**  WhsB  tHoa  doat  Iteve  Kho  cradle, 
And  dost  begin  t»  waddla 

Aad  tmdge  ia  thy  llMlO  apna, 
May'et  thm  esDMive  a  graoe 
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Of  half  an'  hom^s  apaot, 

And  rejoice  in  tby  Friday  cap  da; 
For  an  error  that's  the  flock's 
Kamo  Mr.  Panl,  bat  urge  St.  Knox; 

Aod  at  ererj  reformmi  dinner. 
Let  cheese  come  io,  and  preaching, 
And  bj  that  third  conno — teschiag, 

Confirm  an  unsatisfied  sinner: 
Then  grow  np  to  hate  a  ring, 
And  defy  an  offering, 

And  learn  to  sing  what  others  say. 
Let  Christ-tide  be  thy  fast. 
And  Lent  Xhj  good  repast, 

And  regard  not  a  holy-day." 

The  foregoinK  may*  be  regarded  as  literary  evidences  of  the  "  male- 
ficent, or,  at  least,  immellificent  *'  influence  of  Paritamsm.  ^ 

We  proceed  next  to  supply  historical  evidence  that  the  influence 
of  Pantanism  has  not  been  beneficial.  The  church  was  just  be- 
coming;  consolidated  under  Elizabeth,  after  the  demise  of  her  hslf- 
sistor  Mary,  when  Puritanism  arose  and  created  trouble,  preventing 
the  completion  and  thoroughness  of  the  reform  of  the  Church  con- 
templated. The  Puritans  were  then  anxious  admirers  of  an  Estab- 
lished and  National  Church ;  but  thev  persisted  in  having  it 
moulded  to  suit  their  ideas,  not  those  of  the  mass  of  worshippers, 
and  they  would  compel  others  to  submission  to  their  ways,  while 
they  would  not  submit  themselves  in  any  way  to  others.  In 
1672,  by  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  first  Dissenting  meeting-house  in 
England  was  built;  yet  so  thoroughly  did  this  schism  appear  to 
its  originator  remarkable  for  beneficiality,  that  he.  conformed !  The 
same  sense  of  failure  led  Bobert  Brown,  founder  of  the  "Brownists/* 
to  conform.    He  was  the  originator  of  Independency  and  Congre- 

Stionalism,  and  was  the  theme  of  constant  satire  in  lua  own 
ys.  Shortly  after  1642,  almost  all  the  Church  clergy  were  put 
out  of  their  places,  and  Puritans  installed  themselves  in  their 
benefices.  Each  new  sect — and  they  arose  as  npidly  as  gourds — 
stroye  for  the  mastery,  and  persecution  was  rife  af^ainat  all  who 
were  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  withstand  persecution.  Witness 
chiefly  for  this  the  persecution  endured  by  the  Quakers,  the  insti- 
gators and  perpetrators  of  which  were  Independents  and  Presby- 
terians. And  yet  the  pseudo-successors  of^  the  Puritans— the 
|9^onconformists  of  England — celebrated  the  martyrdom  of  Pari- 
tanism  in  1662,  which  was  simply  the  outcry  of  the  usurpen  fbr 
the  Church  pulpits.  However,  this  question  has  already  been 
discussed,  and  we  must  not  interfere  with  the  "bygonea"  of 
debate.  The  lawfulness  of  "  the  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians  "  la  a 
doctrine  of  Puritenism  which  is  not  calculated  to  have  a  beneficial 
inflnecce.  The  Puritans  began  "  the  strife  of  churches,"* and  were 
the  originators  of  the  religious  wars,  w  hioh  they  transformed  into 
oiTil  wars,  and  atrove  to  upturn  the  State  because  the  Churdi 


not  fsAwDed  ^nd  reinforced  to  their  mtnd.  A  Ptesbjtem&mmuter», 
in  a  work  entitled  "  Gangrena  "  (1646),  proved  coacluBively  that  tbe 
Puritaas  in  religion  irere  not  Puritans  in  outward  condnot  or 
moarality,  —  thus  coinciding  with  the  literary  eyidence,  already 
adduced,  to  show  that  cant  rather  than  Christianity  was  their  dia* 
tJaguiahing  oharaoteristic. 

Wherever  the  Puritans  have  been  sufficienthrnowerfnl^asin  New 
England,  and  in  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  tne  Commonwealth, 
they  have  endeavoured,  with  considerable  success,  to  put  down  all 
publio  and  nearly  all  private  amusements,  especially  music,  dancing, 
public  games,  or  other  assemblages  for  the  purposes  of  diversion, 
c^nd  the  theatre.  There  are  still  in  this  country  large  bodies  of  per- 
sons by  whose  notions  of  morality  and  religion  these  recreations 
are  condemned,  and  those  persons  belong  chiefly  to  the  middle 
class,  who  are  the  ascendant  power  in  the  present  social  and  political 
condition  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
persons  of  these  sentiments  may  at  some  time  or  other  command  a 
majority  in  Parliament.  How  will  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
community  like  to  have  the  amusements  that  shall  be  permitted  to 
them  regulated  by  the  religious  and  moral  sentiments  of  the  stricter 
Calvinists  and  Methodists  P 

Macaulay  says  the  Puritans  "  interdicted  under  heavy  penalties 
the  use  of  tke  iBook  of  Common  Prayer,  not  only  in  churches,  but  in 
private  houses.  It  was  a  crime  in  a  child  to  read  by  the  bedside  of 
a  sick  parent  one  of  those  beautiful  collects  which  had  soothed  the 
ffriefs  of  forty  generations  of  Christians.  Severe  punishments  were 
aenonnced  against  such  as  presumed  to  blame  the  Calvinistio  form 
of  worship.  The  Puritan  hated  bear-baiting,  not  because  it  gave  pain 
to  the  bear«  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators.  Indeed, 
he  generally  contrived  to  enjoy  the  double  pleasure  of  tormenting 
both  spectators  and  bear." 

In  the  introduction  to  Stephens's  *'  Book  of  Common  Prater," 
it  is  said,  *'  The  measures  wnich  they  [the  Puritans]  occasioned 
had  in  them  something  so  offensive  to  the  consciences  of  so  many 
devout  persons,  so  tyrannical  in  the  estimation  of  reasonable  men, 
and  so  profane  in  the  licentiousness  of  public  worship  which  fol- 
lowed as  a  natural  consequence,  that,  as  soon  as  the  Presbyterian 
feeling  bej^an  to  subside,  the  wish  for  a  prescribed  ritual  retomed 
with  additional  strength." 

It  clearly  appears  from  history,  then,  that  the  Puritans  were  the 
earliest  schismatics,  the  most  inveterate  as  well  as  the  first  perse- 
cutors in  the  English  branch  of  the  Eeformed  Church,  the  earliest 
inflictors  on  their  country  of  "  the  wounds  of  civil  war,"  and  the 
most  inveterate  employers  of  the  law  as  the  means  of  enforcing  a 
belief  in  the  gospel.  This  leads  us,  therefore,  to  note  some  of  the 
aocial  evils  of  Puritanism ;  and  of  these  we  mention,  first,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  sects — necessitating,  as  it  does,  the  sj^read  of  the 
venom  of  sectarianism.  This  is  professing  Christianity  dbtinctly 
in  opposition  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.    In  old  times  the  multitudie 
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tef  believed  weieof  one  hent  and  one  mind  (Aott  rr.  3S).  8tPM 
.nys;  ''Vow  I  beeeeoh  yon,  bretiiren,  by  lue  name  of  onr  Lsid 
Jesns'GhriBt,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  then  be 
no  diTiBiomi'  among  yon,  bnt  Hiat  ye  be  perfMtly  joined  iogetiMr 
in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment "  (1  Cor.  i.  10) ;  and 
onr  Lord  P'c^b*  "  That  they  all  may  be  one,  aa  Then,  SVraer,  art 
in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  lie :  that  the 
trorid  mar  beliero  that  Then  hast  sent  Me."  So  oareleee^  of  thit 
proof  of  ChrxBt's  divine  mission  have  Dissenters,  Hie  modem*  i«* 
piesentatireB  and  the  results  of  Purittoism,  been,  thai?  tliereavea 
tery  large  number  of  different  sects  of  proftflsinj^  Ghrmtiaaa  dis» 
eonncoted  from  eaeh  other,  and  thus  ''is  Christ  divided "  by  them; 
Here  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  them:— - 


Aii«ba|itiit»— 
GtmtnX 


Mixed  Commiiziuts 
Striot 

Sev«DtIi  Day 
Six  Prindpls 
Sootoh 


BeMToknt  BfeUMdbto 

Browniita^  or  Indtpnideati 
Bretbno  (PljmooUi) 
CalvfaiUto— 

High 

fflodentd 

Low 

SapnJftparlaa 

elite's  DiMipto 
GMMnoiaiis 
Piiwontoii 
Bvuffolitti 
SiViipUori  Proliitaato 


SoOMflVS 

Frieods,  or  Qoaliera 

Free  Gospel  ChnsUaas 

Free  Thinldiig      „ 

Free  Church 

Free  Will  Baptists 

General  „ 

Goepel  Pilgrims 

Gospel  Befogees 

HaMamtea 

HtmtiDgdoiiiaDa 

HnntiDgdoos,  or  HiissejiiHe 

Whitfield  Catviniala 

Inghamitea 

IrriDgites 

IsraeUtes 

Christian  IsrBeHtei 

Millennariaos 

Moravians 

MorrisoDiana 

McnnoDa 

Mew  Jerasalemitsa  (Swe- 

denbergiBBB) 
Kew  Cbristiaaa 
MoQ-Seetariana 
Orthodox  Christians 


Original  GhfMaBs 

Proteatani        „ 
PrimitiTe         „ 
Protestant  0iawntecs 
Protestant  Free  Chnrdi 
PredeatioariaoB 
Hational  PtngrcsriMiisIs 
Saodemoolans,  or  QiaariM 
SoeinianB 
SeolheeltiaDa 
Stephanitas 
TealotaUara 
Tempsranoe  Wealojxw 

Temperaace 
Trinitariana 
United  Chxistiana 
Univexaalista 
Wealejans — 

Bible 

GoBgngalfoiial 


Prinitifa 


IndapsndsQl 
Befonned. 


To  make  publio  profession  of  being  Ohrirtians,  yet  not  vresarrittg 
the  unity  ot  the  Spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace  and  cnaritf,*— to 
divide  and  dismember  the  church  for  minor  peculiarities,  often 
mere  inanities,  sometimes  insanitieB, — gires  occasion  to  rertei. 
In  this  the  influence  of  Puritanism  has  not  been  beneficial. 

The  chief  evil  of  Puritanism  is  that  it  is  of  insubmissiye  spne^ 
and  tends  constantly  to  strife,  enrying,  and  divisions,  llieir  ndfr* 
essentials  are  erected  into  essentials,  and  the  will  of  God  is  mads  ef 
none  effect  by  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandmenta  of  meA. 

HrniBKAa,  Jimtos* 
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JB  JL  SXAI^DINa  ARMY  EXPEDIENT  IN  A  7BEE 

COUNTBYP 

APFIBUATIVB  ABTICLB. — III. 

It  ivBacbabtedly  b  good  iinag  to  determme  on  priBo^lewhetliBV 

B  steadbig  anny  ie  expedient  in  a  freo  ooontrj  or  not.    The  decinon 

of  the  qneation  arrived  at  by  the  debaters  may  not  havB  any  imin»i^ 

diate  practioal  result ;  but  it  is  always  advisable  to  fix  our  belieft 

or  dtabeliefs  on  principles.    To  discuss-  the  matter  is  the  best  way 

to  find  out  the  theory  on  which  our  present  praotioe  is  baaed ;  and 

to  diaoOT^orthe  principles  which  it  opposes  and'negatiFes.    Acraiea 

Biay  be  numbered  among  the  necessary  evils  of  human  ]i£b^ 

8mliere«  like  lawyers,  doctors,  and  senrants,  are  often  reckoned 

amesg'  the  indispensable  plagues  of  life— -they  are  often,  in  £uH2,  ooik 

damned  as  locusts  living  on  the  faJk  and  sap  of  the*  country-— tin 

tCDSS,  and  doing  anything  but  gaining  an  honest  living  tliefeby* 

This  is  a  low  and  unworldly  view  of  the  soldier's  place  in  the  oommon^ 

weallli ;  it  is,  besides,  a  most  erroneous  one.  The  soldier  is  theagpsnt 

of  the  Gk)vemment.    An  army  is  ^e  instrument  by  which  its-  wiH 

among- the  nsiioBs  is  enfoned.    The  responsibilitieB  of  war  do*  not 

He  upon  the  warrior,  but  upon  the  nation ;  what  that  declares  should 

be ;  he  does  his  best  to  make  be,  as  the  nation  wishes    He  is  th* 

glaived  hand  of  the  State,  to  ^ve  or  take  blows  for  tbe  fhrtheranoe 

of  its  ends.    As  G^enerai  Wilham  Napier  says,  "  The  soldier  makas 

war,  but  he  does  not  declare  it.  The  political  men  declare  war,  and 

generally  finr  commercial  interests ;  but  when  the  nation  is  thus 

embroiled  with  its  neighbours,  the  soldier  saves  it  from  danger.    Bia 

drwws  Ibe  sword  at  the  command  of  his  country,  but  he  has  nothing 

ta  do  with  the  sin,  if  it  be  one,  of '  having  recourse  to  the  sword,  fiov 

setting  international  disputes.'   He  fights  sternly  to  save  the  natioo 

from  tne  consequences  of  its  own  act,  namely,  declaring  war ;  but 

he  Um»  not  war."    War  is  a  profession.    But  soldiers^  just  lilos 

engineers  their  railways,  carry  th«r  efibrts  whitherward  oommensB 

determines.    "  The  great  captain  hurls  his  battalionB  at  his  antago* 

mat  in  the  interest  of  grocexa  or  cottcm-spinnera;  ",  and  when  any 

other  voice  than  commerce  caila— as  that  of  honour  did  regarding 

Denmaxk— he,  having  no  orders,  must  sit  stUL    Only  when  manu* 

Ihetarae  call  for  his  services  is  the  soldier' now-a^aya  Braoght  inta 

requisition.    This  arises  from  his  being  the  asrvaat  of  tili«  States 

being  bound  to  obey  the- behests  of  the  ]?arliameiit  or  tiiB€kivBn»» 

meat;  in  fact,  ftvm  his  bekig  a  member  of  a  stsnding  acBsy ,  speoialhr 

retained  to  contest  the  lawsuits  of  natione  in  Gfovemmeni's  behali. 

Ther  kwiidneaB  «r  ualaMriyiiaaft  of  wav^  thseefiarB^  has 
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whatever  to  do  with  this  ouestion.  An  army  in  among  tiie  veqnintM 
of  nations.  What  sort  or  an  arn^  should  it  be  P  Ought  it  to  be  a 
standing  one  P  To  this  question  we  do  not  scruple  to  answer  Yes ; 
and  yeiy  plain  we  think  will*  the  reasons  be  found  for  our  reply. 

Organization  is  the  first  req^uiaite  of  an  army.  Without  that  vitsl 
coherence  and  combined  action  of  part  with  part  which  the  word 
organization  points  out  to  us,  there  can  be  no  adequate  adaptation 
of  efforts  to  ends,  and  uniform  carrying  oot  of  schemes  and  plans. 
To  have  a  good  solid  basis  for  drilling  into  efficiency,  from  the  mdi- 
ments  of  war  to  the  finishing  school  of  it — battle,  organisation  is 
essential.  Only  by  organieatton  can  the  grand  feeHag  of  embodi- 
ment be  communicated  to  the  mass  of  men.  By  it  thmr  cease  to  be 
units,  and  become  a  unity.  They  attain  an  etprii  whiim  holds  tkeai 
to  their  dutr  and  makes  them  participators  of  ihe  credit  or  discredit 
of  the  whole  system  of  which  they  form  a  part.  They  get  Hnked 
together  into  smiilarity  of  thought,  feeling,  Tiews,  Ao. ;  they  get 
habituated  to  act  together  with  simultaneous  activity,  and  on  a  giYoii 

flan.  The  army  becomes  coherent  and  workable  by  organiaation. 
^lace,  duty,  obedience,  are  better  known  and  obserred  when  there 
is  this  general  training  and  understood  adaptation,  this  divistoa  of 
labour  and  distinct  al&cation  of  rank  and  service,  this  graduation 
of  offices  and  fixity  of  observances,  which  ocmstitute  an  organisation. 
It  is  thus  made  a  great  machine,  fitted,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilAil 
manager  of  men,  to  do  its  work  effectively ;  there  is  a  xeoiprocal 
trust  reposed  in  each  of  the  parts,  and  private  and  general  alike  look 
to  the  glory  of  the  army  as  reposed  in  them.  This  unity  of  sympa- 
thy and  effort,  nothing  can  so  well  secure  as  the  constant  and  oon- 
sistent  practical  drill  of  men  and  officers,  the  constant  interdependence 
(so  to  speak)  of  the  several  members  of  the  body  of  our  army  each 
on  each.  Li  this  case  office  becomes  everjrthing,  and  personality 
little ;  subserviency  and  subordination  are  secured  by  ntaking  the 
position  carry  with  it  a  claim  to  instantaneous  and  unquestkming 
submission,  whatever  the  person  holding  it  may  be.  Mok  having 
an  assigned  place  and  duties,  each  is  called  upon  to  occupy  that 
place,  and  to  perform  the  duties  attached  to  it,  as  a  meana  of  securing 
the  correct  working  of  the  entire  organisation  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
In  no'other  species  of  army  than  a  standing  one  can  organisation  be 
thoroughly  effected ;  for  in  no  other  is  there  provision  made  for  the 
unvarymg  round  of  habit  on  which  all  militar^r  successes  ultanutely 
depend.  It  is  well  known  that  neither  militia  nor  volunteens  can 
be  got  to  give  that  free  submissiveness  which  the  soldiers  of  the 
line  give ;  and  that  hence  there  is  little  dependence  to  be  placed  in 
them  unless  in  an  event  agreeing  with  the  popular  mind.  SoUieia, 
as  soldiers,  have  no  other  duty  except  tha^  of  obedience.  Tim  oom- 
mander*in-ehief  receives  his  orders  mm  the  Sovereign,  and  ooafsys 
to  his  subordinates  such  orders  as  he  finds  it  advisable  tO  gifetbeii 
He  never  hesitates,  nor  does  he  ever  anticipate  hesitation.  The  otder 
having  been  given,  he  looks  upon  it  as  done*  Neither  do  his  sabor* 
dinates  attempt  to  oritioiso  or  hesitate^  for  th^know  thtt  iMgr  are 
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(Mifc^  taking  past  in  an  intrieate  series  of  arrangements,  of  whiefa  the 
folnlment  oi  their  dutj  forms  a  portion  oxdy,  and  that  any  disloca- 
tiosi^oceaiTuig  through  their  failure  to  obey  would  be  fatal,  not  only 
to  their  commander's  scheme,  but  also  to  many  of  their  comrades  in 
amis.  On'the  perfection  of  organization  the  efficiency  of  every  army 
depends,  and  efficient  organization  is  only  possible  in  a  standiog 
anny.' 

Ofgooiaation  is  good  because  it  conduces  to  discipline,  and  it  is 
only  in  &  standing  army  that  discipline  can  be  properly  maintained. 
The  oonstant  oversight  exercised  over  the  men  by  the  officers,  the 
continual  living  together  in  comradeship  of  the  men,  and  the  habitual 
routine  of  duty  to  which  all  are  subieoted  in  common,  make  a  stand- 
ing, army  efficient  in  discipline.  All  forms  of  volunteering  are  liable 
to  the  ODJection  of  loose  discipline.  The  habit  of  obedience,  though 
theoretically  taught,  is  never  practically  learned.  All  the  associations 
of  the  men  do  not  tend  in  that  direction  i  all  their  hopes  of  comfort 
and  promotion  are  not  made  to  depend  upon  it ;  the  sense  ef  duty 
does  not  surround  them  like  a  felt  presence ;  the  conditions  of  un- 
questioning obedience  are  not  around  the  men,  and  therefore  they 
oannot  be  expected  to  manifest  it.  The  importance  of  discipline  ioi 
an  army  is  inestimable.  All  military  movements  must  be  performed. 
in  right  form,  fashion,  time,  and  spirit.  There  must,  therefore,  be 
auch  influenoes  at  work  as  shall  produce  this  unity  of  action :  these 
constitute  discipline.  This  can  only  be  properly  attained  in  a 
atanding  army,  that  is,  an  army  for  constant  use  and  constantly 
ready  to  be  used.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  vigorous  fighting  has 
been  gone  through,  and  heavy  blows  and  sore  discouragement  nave 
been  given  by  troops  hastily  gathered  together  under  the  iuRpiration 
of  a  great  cause  or  &  noble  leader.  Such  were  those  of  Wallace, 
Tell,  Hofer,  Cromwell,  and  Washington  ;  but  these  are  the  excep- 
tions.. These  men  were  animated  by  a  roused  spirit  and  permeated 
with  a  distinct  purpose,  and  they  were  banded  together  under  a 
leader  in  whom  they  trusted  and  whom  they  loved,  because  he  was 
to  them  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  which  actuated  them.  But 
men  are  not  all  capable  of  being  moved  by  noble  emotions,  or  stirred 
to  their  heart's  depths  by  lofty  principles.  There  are  men,  it  has 
been  said,  "  who  would  not  encounter  a  fist  or  a  bayonet  to  save 
thoir  souls  from  perdition."  To  trust  to  the  inspiration  of  the  age 
lor  soldiers  is  scarcely  possible  in  an  age  like  ours,  when  "down" 
is  so  much  valued,  ease  is  so  popular,  pleasure  is  so  greedily  sought, 
and  pain,  disease,  wounds,  deatn,  are  so  terrible  to  thought.  To 
kave  a  working  army,  therefore,  we  must  have  a  standing  one ;  one 
that  will  be  ready  for  war.  as  a  business  whenever  busmess  needs 
war.  We  cannot  trust  the  important  concerns  of  this  vast  country 
to  the  ever-changing  public  opinions.  We  must  have  an  instrument 
always  ready  for  the  carrying  out  of  that  public  opinion  as  soon 
as  it  is  rightly  formed  and  expressed.  A  standing  army  is 
always  prepared*-*at  least,  better  prepared  than  a  bundle  of  raw 
leeruitflk— and  therefore  formidable;  they  can  plant  a  blow  almost 
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iaftantaneoiuiy  in  lihe  fiwe  of  thefb^  to  their  drill 
to  do  their  woik  at  onoe.    It  oaonot  be  so  with  toLttgrnf  _ 
together  under  »  popular  impulse;  nor  with  mflBBfolnnteai*  who 
omj  know  war  as  a  game,  not  as  a  xealitj. 

On  these  two  grounds^  therefore,  we  oondnde  that  &  atandmy 
army  makes  the  brat  army.  But  a  fiurther question  ariaes^ — ^la  it  tfaa 
best  army  "  for  a  free  country "  P  We  cannot  reply  otherwise  ^tiban. 
in  the  amnnativo*  In  a  free  eountxy,  people  detenniiia  wba^  u  to 
be  done ;  they  therefore  detennine  on  the  use  of  Urn  iaatraauiit  ol 
war,  the  army.  A  free  country  has  greater  need  fiorihapoaaaasioiii 
of  the  beet  instruments  dian  any  other ;  liberty  is  eontent  wi*h  p» 
sonai  enjoj^neni) — despotism  is  aggEessitre.  ETefyfieee  oou^is 
an  eyesore  and  a  sorrow  to  it.  ui  self'^reeervatum^  tharafoitt,  it 
must  either  attack  or  undermine  tihe  government-  of  eaeh  free 
loountry.  Founded  on  force,  fbree  alone  oaa  deter  it^  Tha 
lion  of  this  foroe  is  the  safeguard  of  tiie  fioee.    It  ia  teaa 

'*  It  is  glorioQi  to  hart «  giant's  atnogth, 
But  tjranoooB  to  vm  it  aa  a  giant.* 

A  free  oonn^  neree  uses  its  force  in  suoh  a.  mamwHy  it 
it;  itusesit  for  defence,  not  defianoe;  but  when  dftflaniwia^re^yuaedr 
it  employs  it  ss  a  defence.  It  does  not  love  w(sr»  bnt  it  believas  ia 
the  maxnn  that  "  prevention  is  better  than  oure^"  henoeit  employa 
its  army  for  the  prevention  of  war,  and  not  as  a  provocatiy  thsfeto* 
A  free  country  is  never  so  glorious  orfiee  as  whan,  in  ralianee  upon 
its  power,  it  tollows  the  course  of  justice  and  maintttnathe  eanaaof 
right,  and  keeps  ita  army  aa  a  standing  aaaestion  that  what  it  wfllr 
it  can  accomplish. 

We  have  a  singular  habit,  in  this  country,  of  doiBg^emythinff 
enl^usiastically  while  the  fit  is  on  us ;  but  our  fits  asa  ganerally  « 
ihort  continuance.  In  180S  we  had  &  great  auatsr  of  Tolunlesr 
forces;  six  months  saw  300,iXX)  volunteers  under  annaL  Bnt  what 
did  they  ever  do  P  Of  what  value  were  they  to  the  oonnlsy  P  What 
history  have  they  made  their  mack  upon  P  They  figuwd  largely 
at  panadas,  and  balls,  and  county  elections,  but  tba  iShomts  of  tw 
ptoniosular  war  were  little,  if  at  all»  influenoed  by  this  huge  am^ 
ment  of  men  who  left  the  labours-  at  the  field  or  of  the  ooontiag* 
house,  the  law  courts  or  the  counter,  for  a  few  da|«'  drill,  *  dinflMV 
and  a  ball  in  the  town  of  their  head-quarters*  BegUBontals  and  paf** 
phernalia,  swords,  guns,  belts,  braid,  cartridge-pouch,  and  natty 
Donnets>  have  always  a  kind  of  a  sort  of  a  fenaational  effiMt  apoB 
men,  because  they  nave  that  upon  woaran.  And  yet  tiie  awfcwaid^ 
ness  of  the  civHian-soldier  ia  so  patent,  that  it  requires  all  Iha 
courtesy  most  peoiple  can  muster  to  repress  laughter;  while  the 
glee  with  which  oancatnres  of  volunteers  ia  lookaa  at  and  hmghed 
at  suggests  too  truly  that  there  lies  latent  in  the  hitman  feeKagsa 
keen  sense  of  the  inappropriateness  of  men  putting  on  the  aeeoatrs* 
meats  of  s<^diera  who  are  incapable  of  acting  efTeetirely  aa  si^dMa. 
By  eomiwm  consent^  the  volonteer  movement  has  ||0t  to  be  a 
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:>wionof  ahoiwi  Btimuhmtg  to  Tiinifar  and  oecaiiong  for  jollity  and 
jodulntioD.  Xheold  vohmteer  ibroe  nided  ftwv^  with  great  lapidi^, 
fKod  Hie  inreMnt  foree  is  onlj,  or  at  least  mainhTf  kept  np  to  its 
mnBerbal  etendaxd,  faeeauae  it  is  put  under  a  good  manj  of  tbeoon- 
iditieiu  of  a  atandin^  army.  It  naa  a  large  body  of  aalariedatafi^ 
ofiban  set  over  it  aa  laapeotora.  Theae  are  all  aoIdierB,  whose  time 
.eonuts  fer  aennee  and  promolion,  and  whose  efforte  therefore  are  to 
jetain  the  foree  in  ezwtenee,  that  they  may  have  easy  work,  fdll 
qpay,»eKoellent  eamp  quarters,  and  a  free  and  easy  life  amon^  the 
Ifentiy  patrons  of  the  TolimteerB.  This  is  the  great  objeotion  to 
▼oliinteermg ;  as  sndi  it  is  nseleas  and  expensive,  though  making  a 
snail  fignre  in  the  estimates,  for  it  is  supported  on  the  voluntary 
"taxation  sdieme.  It  is  not  capable  of  existence  as  a  mere  volunteer 
lane ;  its  tendency  is  to  get  more  and  more  organized  as  a  standing 
■mnny :  as  it  does  so,  its  efficiency  increases ;  as  it  fails  to  do  so,  ita 
wedmeas  becomes  sumifeat.  Better,  therefore,  let  us  have  a  standing 
itfmy  at  once. 

We  heheve,  then,  to  reeanitulate,  that  we  have  proven  that,  with- 
ont  advooating  war,  but  satner  as  a  means  of  preventing  war,  we 
may  regard  a  standing  army  aa  superior  to  all  others  in  organi- 
sation and  discipline ;  while,  bein^  thoroughly  tmder  the  control  of 
'iiie  representativea  of  the  people,  it  can  never  be  used  as  aninstru* 
jnent  of  oppression.  ''A  standing  army  is"  not  "a  standing 
uaeoace ;"  it  is  only  a  landmark  as  to  how  far  opposition  may  go. 
It  may  be  an  expensive  luxury,  but  all  luxuries  are. expensive,  and 
we  ought  in  justioe  to  measure  the  expense  by  the  profit.  If  uie 
Jbkish  army,  fbr  instance,  costs  afanost  a  king's  ransom,  for  how 
2iianiy  "  merchant  prinoes"  does  it  preserve  wealth?  for  how  many 
does  it  proteot  or  procure  labour  F  It  is  easy  to  grumble,  but  really 
the  grumblers  are  the  least  profitable  people  on  the  face  of  tbue 
«arth.  ^  Let  the  advocates  of  the  negative  show  us  a  plan  for 
nwintaining  an  army  which  is  superior  to  that  of  a  standing 
«miy,  if  they  can,  and  even  then  we  shall  be  able  to  show  thaC 
on  meir  own,  principles,  a  -standing  army  is  expedient  in  a  free 
country.  Milis. 

KX0ATIVB  ASTICLE. — UI. 

GiTXZBirsBiP  is  the  great  form  of  modem  life ;  it  is  a  sense  at 
citizenship  which  preserves  the  commonwealth.  In  free  countries 
this  feeling  Tequires  especial  maintenance ;  it  is  dangerous  in  the 
extreme  to  withdraw  anyportion  of  the  population  from  this  aoknow« 
lodgment  of  civic  life.  !Every  thing  that  strengthens  the  hold  of  the 
social  affections  on  mankind  helps  to  keep  them  knit  to  freedom* 
co-operation,  and  union  of  interest.  Everything  that  weakens  the 
partnership  of  men  in  the  state,  their  feeling  of  mutual  interest  in  its 
upholding  and  management,  ia  fraught  with  consequences,  the  weight 
of' which  we  dare  scarcely  contempate.  The  growth  of  a  militery 
caste  within  a  nation's  borders ;  still  worse,  the  con^egation  and 
csBce&tRitian  of  the  whole  national  foieas  of  a  state  mto  onexxHO- 
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pact  and  organized  mass,  wiiose  interests  are  opposed  to  peaee,  aad 
.irhose  very  profession  is  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  nations,  cannot 
be  beneficial  to  any  country.  A  standing  army  is  sodi  a  miiitsiy 
-caste.  It  is  a  separation  of  men  from  the  general  cittsenship  of  m 
•state,  and  the  placing  of  them  in  circles  of  life  where  all  their 
thoughts  are  turned  from  that  of  the  ordinary  workaday  existenoe 
of  most  men,  and  their  minds  are  estrangea  from  their firiloirs. 
Then  the  class  of  whom  soldiers  are  made  makes  them  a^  more 
dangerous.  They  are  often,  to  speak  in  the  most  gentle  terms,  the 
semi-criminals ;  men,  at  least,  who  have  made  social  mistakes,  and 
who  seek  refuse  from  the  penalties  of  errors ;  or  men  who  hsTS 
found  a  Hfe  of  industry  and  well-doing,  of  self-control  and  vigonmi 
emulation,  unfitted  for  them  to  live  in.  When  they  are  not  so,  they 
are  men  whose  minds  hare  been  little  enlightened  by  educatkm, 
little  accustomed  to  reflection ;  men  to  whom  despotism  is  whd^ 
some.  This  class  is  not  filled  with  any  prevailing  sentimeot  of 
citizenship,  or  moved  by  any  admiration  of  civil  life  and  hberty. 
They  form  fit  tools  for  coercmg  their  fellow-dtiaens,  and  they  are 
as  ready  to  turn  their  sabres  and  bayonets  on  their  fellow-country- 
men— especially  if  unarmed — as  against  their  oonntry'a  enemies. 
There  is  thus  a  double  objection  to  a  standing  army :  one,  that  it 
creates  a  military  caste  with  interests  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country ;  and  the  other,  that  the  class  from  which  it  is  recruited  is, 
by  disposition,  accident,  or  station,  dang^erousinitself^  bat  still  more 
dangerous  when  conjugated  and  organised. 

A  volunteer  army  is  not  chargeable  with  these  evils  ;  it  does  not 
destroy  the  sense  of  citizenship,  but  keeps  it  healthy,  wholesome, 
pure,  and  active.  Volunteers  do  not  join  the  ranks  oni&eir  corps  to 
separate  themselves  from  their  fellow-citisens,  bat  from  a  heartj 
sympathy  with  them.  They  are  moved  by  moral  and  social  oon- 
Biderations,  and  hold  lofty  ideas  of  the  grandeur  of  the  institotioiis 
they  are  called  to  defends  The  military  instinct  is  in  this  way 
caught  hold  of  and  directed  to  good  ends,  and  the  current  interest! 
of  the  volunteer  and  of  the  citizen  never  run  away.  ThB  citiaen  is 
not  lost  in  the  soldier,  nor  does  the  soldier  overgrow  the  citixen.  To 
have  an  army  well  disciplined,  intelligent,  scientifically  drilled, 
and  thoroughly  organized,  without  being  cut  off  from  sympathy, 
copartnery,  and  interest  in  the  citizen  life  of  the  country,  no  farm 
of  soidiermg  is  superior  to  that  of  our  volunteer  corps.  There  we 
have  a  type  of  an  army, — ^neither  collected  from  city  alonott,  nor  the 
refuse  of  country  fairs,  nor  forced  by  conscription,  bat  willingly  aad 
loyally  banded  together  to  protect  and  maintain  the  rights  of  their 
fellows,  and  to  practise  every  pass  and  ward  for  the  promotioa  <d 
the  national  prosperity  of  the  land  they  live  in,  and  are  wiUiag  to 
die  for. 

Volunteering  secures  a  superior  class — superior  in  worldly  posi* 
tion,  inteUigenoe,  moral  wortb,  and  patriotic  mtegrity— foranarmy 
than  either  recruiting  or  conscription.  A  standing  army  is  a  sooree 
and  an  evidence  of  weakness ;  a  volunteer  army  is  a  sign  of  stnag^ 
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A  standiDg  armjr  genendl j  tendfl  to  a  military  degpoHfm,  and  offera 
tfreat  indaoementa  to  unscrapulous  men  to  employ  it  for  1^ 
destraction  of  liberty  and  the  counteraction  of  all  liberal  inatitu* 
tiona.  In  all  the  ccAintries  of  the  Continent  the  GoTernmenta  are 
engaged  in  separating  the  soldiery  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
people,  in  tastes,  habits,  sympathies,  and  feelmgs.  They  are 
malcing  them  thorough  machmes— scientific  and  oosuy  ones,  it  must 
be  allowed  —for  the  upholding  of  the  supremacy  of  their  owntyranny* 
They  rale  neither  by  the  grace  of  God  nor  the  good- will  of  their 
people,  but  by  the  power  of  their  standing  armies.  It  is  a  thing  to 
pe  trembled  for,  this  standing  army  nuisance,  which  makes  kings 
independent  of  their  people,  and  malces  a  bulwark  of  bayonets  for 
the  throne  instead  of  a  constitution  the  dependence  of  princes. 
Liberty  is  never  safe  where  a  standing  army  exists,  for  that  ia 
drilled  to  obedience  and  not  to  patriotism. 

The  brute  force  which  a  standing  army  affords  is  commonly 
under  such  efficient  control,  that  the  orders  of  despotism  can  l>e 
unresistingly  worked  out.  The  army  docs  not  think;  it  is  not 
inclined,  and  it  is  not  encouraged  to  think,  to  study  the  oauses  of 
the  wealth  and  the  means  of  the  welfare  of  nations.  The  £ghting 
power  of  the  nations  of  Europe  falls  so  crushingly  on  the  defence- 
less natives  of  any  country,  that  constitutionalism  has  no  chance. 
A  standing  army  destroyed  the  Boman  republic,  because  it  had 
learned  to  regard  its  master  more  than  its  countiy.  Napoleon  I.» 
by  the  mastery  of  the  French  army,  acquired  that  ferocious  power 
irhich  he  let  loose  upon  all  nations.  But  he  knew  well  that  a  stand- 
ing  army,  however  effective  when  working  under  the  control  of  a 
despot,  could  not  cope  with  a  volunteer  army ;  and  when  he  assemp 
bled  the  army  of  Boulogne,  he  was  quiekly  deterred  from  attempt- 
ing his  intended  invasion,  when  he  neard  that  he  would  not  have 
the  mere  standing  army  of  Britain  to  meet  and  conquer,  but  would 
require  to  encounter  the  armed  volunteers  of  Britain,  who  would 
£^t  in  the  energy  of  patriotism,  not  with  the  coolness  of  profes- 
sional soldiery. 

Wellington  approved  of  the  Tolunteer  force  of  that  time,  and . 
19'apoleon  feared  it.  Could  we  have  better  evidence  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  a  standing  army  for  the  defence  of  a  free  country  than  the 
failure  of  Britain's  army,  under  Wellington,  to  repel  the  threats  of 
the  invader  until  it  was  backed  up  by  the  marshalled  thousands  of 
Toiunteers?  Lord  Clyde  approved  of  the  recent  institution  of  our 
.  volunteers  of  1860,  and  that  outburst  of  national  fervour  out  of 
which  this  movement  sprung  did  more  to  daunt  the  great  disturber 
of  Europe,  Napoleon  III.,  than  all  other  armaments  we  could  have 
broujj^t  together.  When  men  join  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their 
lives  m  their  hands,  for  principle,  and  not  for  lucre's  sake,  we  may 
readily  believe  their  opposition  will  be  formidable.  The  mercenary 
crew  of  a  standing  army  cannot  stand  the  fire  and  valour  of  men 
whose  souls  spur  them  on  to  contest,  and  who  throw  themselves 
forward  in  the  battle  preparations  for  patriotism.     Th^e  is  a 
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qwnehlgis  Talcmr  in  a  Toliiataer  anuy  that  ea&  nerer  be  orexooma 
Dfitha  taotioB  and  the  training  of  a  standing  army— whioh  seldom 
raaainB  a  standinc  army  before  snch  a  band. 

^  Snoeladon  "  MTOcates  the  "  di?inon  of  labour/'  but  he  nrges  it 
so  as^to  make  it  signify  the  diyoroe  of  patriotism  and  self-interest 
We  ponay  Heaven  tiiat  the  time  will  never  oome  among  British  men 
when  -their  heaorts  shall  be  so  benumbed  with  the  teachings  of  a 
shunefnl  poiitioal  economy  as  to  make  the  shop  e7ezything-*eTen 
to  the  domg  of  our  patriotism  by  proxy.    To  separate  the  msia* 
tenanoe  of  a  prinoiple  from  the  hoidms  of  it ;  to  have  our  views  of 
•ooial  life  and  political  events,  and  on^  be  willing  to  pay  othov  to 
uphold  them ;  to  keep  oar  hands  at  the  plou^  mile  others  wield 
the  sword  for  ns,  is  but  a  aorry  style  of  life.    It  is  cowardly,  if  not 
eriminid.     If  an  opinion  is  worth  holding  as  a  Crod's  truth,  it 
is  worth  fighting  for  as  one.    We  have  now,  however,  so  got  into 
the  way  of  doing  things  by  proxy,  that  we  do  not  see  its  ex* 
eeeding  ofifensiveness.    We  pray,  give  alms,  do  ^ood,  preach  Ghrist^ 
and  bidBe  despots  hj  proxy.    The  army  is  only  a  fighting  proxy,— 
merely  a  large  association  of  men  brought  together  to  do  our  mdi- 
vidual  work ;  but  we  run  the  division  of  labour  too  far  when  we  ssk 
a  Btandhig  army  to  feel  our  patriotism^  and  to  labour  for  the  acooifr 
pUshment  of  our  political  purposes. 

Facts  disprove  *\  Eaceladon's "  opinion  about  the  possibility  of 
▼olunteefs  underaoing  drill  and  acUng  as  well  as  a  stfuiding  army. 
!nie  volunteers  of  America  defeated  the  standing  army  of  fintain; 
the  volunteers  in  the  covenant  days  of  Scotland,  ana  in  the  times 
of  the  Commonwealth,  contests  in  England,  did  noble  deeds.    Our 
▼olunteen  at  present  number  160,000;  and  many  more  are  in 
reserve,  drilled  and  ready  to  take  their  plaees,  should  need  arise; 
and  these  men  are  better  and  more  valued  than  those  who  havs 
never  had  a  musket  to  their  shoulder  or  a  bayonet  in  their  hsnd. 
Qlie  exemplary  oonduct  of  volunteers  on  all  occasions  has  been 
aoknowledged  by  every  spectator.    A  great  duty,  we  believe,  Uei 
before  Britain  to  train  all  her  children  to  the  use  of  arms  and  the 
•  usages  of  warfsre,  and  so  to  keep  a  trustworthy  and  noble  army  to 
operate  against  the  enonnous  nghting  powers  which  Europe  hm 
organised.    The  great  military  monarchies  may  rest  their  tnroDfli 
on  a  standing  army ;  the  sovereignty  of  our  country  is  laid  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  their  good-will  forms  its  bulwark.    Tke 
standing  anny  that  suits  our  couniiy  best  is  that  which  is  volnn* 
tary. 

The  volunteers  of  Britain  number  150,000,  and  the  in&ntiy  of 
our  amy,  at  home  and  abroad,  is  reckoned  at  140,000.  We  sac^ 
tiien,  thiU;  the  volunteers  are,  in  fact,  the  army  of  Britain,  sad  thit 
the  infantry  are  not  to  be  compared  with  this  great  army.  When 
we  consider,  too,  that  of  that  infantry  only  48,000  are  ever  at  hooit 
at  onee,  it^  quite  evident  that  in  our  country  a  standing  sxmy  if 
not  looked  upon  as  expedi^it.  There  is  the  verdict  of  our  own  tn$ 
eoontry  gi¥en--not  in  theoretical  generalities*  but  in  special  fiulst 
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and  "facts  are,'*  like  volanteer  nannies,  ''stabbom  tluDga,  that 
winxxa  dini;,  and  dare  not  be  disputed." 

The  terrible  punishments  to  wnich  the  soldiers  of  astandinc;  armj 
are  subjected  show  that  it  is  not  eren  in  itself  a  good  and  trosit- 
worthy  method  of  discipline,  but  reauires  to  be  forced.  On  all 
grounds,  therefore,  we  think  the  expeoienoy  of  a  standing  army  in 
a  free  oountrr  as  anything  but  capable  of  proof.  We  hope  that  this 
discussion  wUl  cod  mm  many  as  to  the  value  of  our  volunteer  sys- 
tem, and  make  us,  while  regretting  war,  look  to  the  standing  army 
less  as  a  safeguard  than  a  snare.  Josbph  P. 
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affibuatitb  bbply. 

The  discussions  on  this  question  have  somewhat  surprised  and 
disappointed  us.  We  anticipated  long  and  careful  articles  on  each 
aide,  for  it  is  a  subject  on  which  nearly  every  one  has  some  definite 
opinion,  and  one  which  is  generally  fertile  in  remarks.  But  in  this 
instance  it  has  not  proved  so.  '  With  the  exception  of  one  paper 
on  the  negative  side,  that  signed  S.  I.  H.  E.,  not  one  is  characterized 
by  any  thought  or  knowledge  of  the  sabject,  or  earnestness  in  the 
discussion  of  it.  In  our  opinion,  the  negative  side  has  on  the  whole 
been  but  poorly  advocated,  and,  as  we  hope  to  show,  is  worse 
defended.  This  we  think  must  be  evident  to  all  that  have  taken 
any  interest  in  the  debate,  and  trust  will  appear  still  more  evident 
from  our  criticism  of  the  arguments  of  eacn  writer.  The  subject 
is  a  matter  of  great  moment  in  the  social  world,  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  lending  our  humble  aid  towards  arriving  at 
a  correct  opmion  about  it. 

The  opener  of  ihe  debate  on  the  negative  side  befl;in8  with  an 
assertion  which  we  might  justly  say  is  as  foreign  to  tne  proof  of 
the  subject  as  it  is  to  truth  itself;  for  if  we  allow  sport  to  Be  all  he 
claims  for  it,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  horse-racing  is  a  sport, 
it  should  therefore  be  encouraged.  This  reasoning  would  include 
the  cultivation  of  everything  that  comes  under  the  designation  of 
aport,  bowever  barbarous  or  vicious  it  might  be.  Many  were  the 
aports  of  our  forefathers  that  have  withered  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
higher  civilization,  and  such  indeed  were  they,  that  even  "  Blair 
Athole,"  friend  and  advocate  as  he  is  of  the  rougher  amusements  of 
man,  would  be  loath  to  revive  and  recommend  them.  But  if  his  rea- 
aoning  be  correct,  they  would  carry  with  them  the  passport  on  their 
very  fronts.  Sport,  simply  because  it  is  a  sport,  should  not  find 
acceptance.    In  aU  our  amusements  there  should  be  the  element 
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<»f  inxiooeiK^,  oertainly  not  the  elemaat  of  vice.  Hoiee  nrii^ 
figbtinff  flfflu  cock-fighung,  with  other  barbarous  practioea  of  tbii 
and  a  Djgone  generation,  would  be  a  bigbly  commendable  and 
Christian  occnpation.  Such  reasoning  as  &i8  of  ''  Blair  Athole^s'* 
is  weak  and  fallacious ;  but  were  it  correct  we  should  find  laalt 
witb  the  matter.  Nor  would  the  composition  of  his  opening  sen- 
tence escape  a  passing  critidsm;  for  the  meanin^^  of  faia  second 
clause  is  beyond  our  imagination,  and  we  surmise  his  otber  readers 
will  find  its  comprehension  somewhat  difficult.  '*  An  abaolate  want 
for  man.*'  An  absolute  want,  and.^  too !  What  does  he  mean? 
But  it  is  the  assertion  that  "  sport  is  a  necessity  of  humaa  nature  " 
that  we  think  is  untenable.  Sport  surely  is  not  a  "necessity 
of  human  nature."  Human  nature,  or,  in  another  word,  man- 
kind, does  not  find  sport  a  necessity,  or  else,  on  its  removal  from 
our  participation,  we  should  immediately  cease  to  be.  It  is  no 
more  necessary  for  our  ezistenoe  than  a  particular  vegetable  or 
beverage  is.  Sport  may  be,  as  the  particular  article  of  fo^  may  be, 
agreeable  to  our  taste,  and  may,  to  some  little  extent,  contribute  to 
a  fuller  enioyment  of  life ;  but  as  to  its  being  a  necessity,  that  is  a 
considerable  exaggeration,  and  one  which  can  find  no  justification 
whatever.  Sport  signifies  the  rougher  recreations  of  men,  and  to 
an  ordinary  reader  finds  a  limit  in  the  less  violent  amusementa.  We 
talk  of  field  sports,  and  mean  thereby  the  chase  or  the  gun — sddom 
cricket  and  similar  games.  Sven  if  these  were  included  under  the 
general  term  sports,  a  considerable  number  of  men  even  wooM  be 
found  that  passed  very  profitable  and  happy  lives  without  this 
"  necessary  element  to  man's  existence," — snort.  Our  opponent,  in 
arguing,  should  choose  more  accurately  uie  terms  by  whi^  he 
expresses  his  meaning.  Had  he  made  use  of  the  word  amusement, 
his  argument  would  have  been  less  erroneous,  and  our  cenaore 
would  have  been  limited  to  the  falseness  of  his  reason. 

**  Blair  Athole  **  is  in  error  again  in  supposing  that  it  neoesaarily 
follows,  because  some  would  have  horse-racing  discouraged,  that 
they  are  enthusiasts  in  religion,  and  therefore  &at  long  condemna- 
tory preface  to  his  article  is  wholly  out  of  place,  and  pLainlr  ahovs 
that  ne  has  considered  the  arguments  which  can  be  o£tered  in 
defence  of  this  sport,  and  not  those  which  are  brought  to  bear 
against  it.  There  are  other  grounds  on  which  horse-racing  may  be 
attacked  than  those  of  its  being  subversive  of  public  morala  and 
the  devBlopmeot  of  religion,  such  as  that  it  deterioratea  the 
breed  of  horses;  and,  strange  as  this  maj  seem  to  our  opponents,  it 
is  neverthelesa  asserted  ana  ably  maintained  by  many  oftke  preaent 
^ay,  both  buyers  and  breedew. 

We  are  taking  *'  Blair  Athole's**  teadons  for  enooumging  IibrM* 
racing  as  the^  stand  in  his  article.  The  next  we  have  to  examine 
is,  in  our  opmion,  scarcely  a  reason  at  all,  and  the  little  ofieMon 
that  is  in  it  18  very  ridiculous.  He  says,  because  a  race-hom  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  what  care  and  culture  will  effect  in  the  lover 
creatures,  racing  afibrds  excellent  moral  lessons  to  our  deigy  aod 


otiben,  wliofie  duties  he  considers  are  so  dilatorily- performed.  Does 
iie  really  eonsider  thia  a  reaaoa  in  favour  of  horse-nicLagP  If  he 
does,  we  fear  no  one  eke  does.  Lessons  to  teach  what  care  and  cnltnze 
will  do  Ibr  ourselTes  are  in  no  great  demand.  This,  we  are  sure,  is  fully 
wadenAood  and  aoknowledged.  Were  it  neoesaaiy  to  enforce  such 
leasone,  more  suitable  ones  might  be  obtained  than  those  which  a 
raee-horse  can  afford  on  the  ^Ve  of  his  trial.  We  have  pedestrians 
Mid  athletes  among  ourselves,  and  to  see  iperbaps  to  a  greater 
mdraatage  and  in  a  higher  excelleuoy  than  is  erer  reacheoin  the 
race-horse,  we  shall  ha?«  merely  to  visit  the  training  quarters  of 
these.  But  who  in  the  world  would  go,  or  think  it  necessary  to  go, 
to  snch  people  and  to  such  contests  as  they  are  trained  for,  for  moral 
leasons, — for  lessons  hy  which  we  are  to  be  taught  the  duty  we  owe 
to  each  other?  Were  horse-racing  established  near  e^exy  town  and 
kamlet,  the  exceUenoy  care  and  culture  will  produce  an  man 
would  be  but  little  better  understood,  and  we  fear,  it  would  con- 
tribute but  rery  little  to  the  injunction^  "Peed  the  hungry,  clothe  tho 
Baked,  and  visit  the  sick."  Such  lessons  aa  these,  we  are  of 
opinion,  are  sddom  or  never  learnt  on  1^  racecourse. 

**  Slair  Athole "  seems  to  have  already  exhausted  his  stock  of 
reasons  for  the  encouragement  of  his  favourite  sport ;  for  he  no 
longer  supports  horse-racing  with  its  appendages,  but  strips  it  of 
nil  its  evil  consequences,  and  argues  for  it  per  m  .*  in  our  opinion, 
«  very  unfair  way ;  for  these  evOs  sre  the  offsprings  of  racing,  and 
BO  closely  are  thej  connected  with  it  that,  in  the  general  question 
whether  horse-racing  should  be  discouraged  or  not,  none  but  those 
whose  reasons  for  its  encouragement  were  weak  and  scanty  would 
think  of  separating  them.  We  arjB;ue  against  racing  only  aa  it  is 
generally  understood ;  but  something  can  be  said,  we  think,  a^nst 
the  sport  ptfT  m,  but  this  we  reservea  for  our  answer  to  S.  I.  ft.  SL, 
not  to  much  to  refhte  what  he  af&nns^for  we  are  ever  ready  to  glte 
aach  his  due — as  to  justify  the  opinion  we  ezpresaed  in  our  opening 
article^  and  which  he  attacks,  and  apparently  with  complete  success. 

^e  next  reason  of  ''  Blair  Athole  "  is  siznilar  to  the  first,  and  is 
equallv  as  weak  and  ridiculous.  **  Horse-racing,"  he  says,  "  affords 
an  outlet  for  the  superfluous  animal  vitality  of  men,"  and  so  on. 
We  do  not  dispute  the  fact,  trifling  and  simple  aa  it  is ;  but  we 
wonder  at  the  credenoe  of  a  man  that  oould  write  this  and  expect 
his  readers  to  think  it  of  any  weight  in  the  support  of  horse-racing. 
We  are  no  physiologists,  nor  can  we  tell  whether  it  is  eo  "abso- 
hitely  "  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  means ''  of  unfettering 
men  fiom  the  iron  rule  of  custom."  Infinite  are  the  means  of 
**  IdHng  off"  this  overcharge  of  spirits.  Two-thirds  of  the  worid, 
and  more,  find  no  difficulty,  though  they  never  Sequent  races,  to 
get  rid  of  this  snperfluousness  of  spirits.  But  "  Blair  Athole " 
appears  to  have  seen  men  in  a  diflerent  light  from  that  in  which  we 
iiave  studied  tham.  We  have  rarely  found  men  "doy  to  satiety*' 
with  an  excess  of  hi^h  spiriia.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  constant^ 
of  the  scarcity  and  lowness  of  spirits,  and  they  are  esteemed 
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pleasant  and  bappj  ii^  whom  high  Bpirits  are  (sharactenatiei. 
Our  opponent  goes  on,  and  ends  his  article  by  arguing  on  hone- 
tticeBper  »e;  and  since  we  have  already  shown  Uiat  sneh  a  yiew  of 
the  sport  cannot  be  reaponably  intended,  it  finds  little  or  no  objec- 
tion on  our  part ;  for  the  reasons  that  snch  a  defence  of  horse-rariDir 
is  beside  the  mark,  and  a  defence  which  can  be  anbrtnntiated  bj 
experience  only,  and  not  by  arguments.  We  have  now  considered 
the  arguments  of  *'  Blair  Athole,"  and  shown  the  weakness  of  them, 
if  we  may  use  the  word  shown,  where  weakness  ia  so  oonapicoous  ss 
to  be  patent  to  the  most  superficial  reader. 

The  next  paper  we  have  to  consider  is  one  by  S.  I.  £.  E.; 
and  since  it  is  wholly  written  to  refute  the  arguments  we  employed 
in  our  opening  article,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  it  with  moie 
care,  especially  as  his  reasons  are  plausible,  and  appear  at  fint 
sight  to  carry  conriction  with  them.    We  may  be  allowed  to  pre- 
face our  remarks  by  saying  that  the  paper  is  written  with  care,  aod 
the  tone  is  courteous  and  gentleniaiiiy  throughout,    though  we 
cannot  refrain  expressing  our  surprise  at  the  suppositions  he  is  in 
aeyeral  places  guilty  of.    This  error  has  occasioned  him  to  m^e,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  paper,  a  bolder  assertion  than  the  one  be 
accuses  me  of  making.  He  supposes,  from  the  fact  of  our  entertaio- 
ing  an  opposite  opinion  in  this  debate  to  that  which  he  does,  tbst 
we  must  necessarily  have  no  experience  of  the  subject  beyond  tbst 
which  is  gathered  from  newspapers  and  similar  sources.   It  would  be 
useless  to  proye  that  this  supposition  is  groundless,  for  two  ressooa,— 
first,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  decision  of  the  debate ;  and  se- 
condly, that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  horse-racing  is  not  at  all  neoef- 
saiy  when  the  opinions  of  the  leading  raoera  and  breeders  can  be  lo 
readily  procured.     We  willingly  acknowledire  that,  ailer  res^og 
8. 1.  R.  E.'s  answer  to  our  argument  "  The  only  good  result  from 
this  national  sport  is  that  it  produces  swifter  horses — we  do  not 
say  better  horses,  for  we  maintsin  it  does  not  and  cannot,  con- 
ducted as  it  is  at  the  present  day,"   our   faith   waa    somewbt: 
lessened  in  this  opinion ;  but  on  further  consideration  and  inqoiiy 
we  hold  the  same  opinion,  and  do  so  in  common  with  some  ofw 
largest  breeders  of  the  cowntrjr. 

Our  argument  was  that  racing,  as  conducted  at  the  present  tijne, 
produced  only  swifter  horses.  A  racer  is  reared  and  onsd  for  ihit 
race  only.  Me  is  wanted  to  accomplish  once  or  tvnce  in  his  life 
certain  short  distances  at  a  greater  speed  than  other  horses.  This 
is  ail  that  is  required  of  racers.  Were  this  what  ordinary  bones 
are  needed  for,  then  would  racing  be  a  most  excellent  mesas  of 
improving  the  breed.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Swiftness,  ss  ra 
allowed  in  our  former  article,  is  a  very  necessary  quality  in  a  borse, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  necessary  quality,  nor  is  it  so  neoesaaxy  that 
other  qualities  should  be  sacrificed  to  its  cultiyation.  Hones  for 
gener^  nses  should  be  able  to  carry  weight,  and  that  too  for  maay 
miles.  Horses  without  these  qualities  are  next  to  useless  for 
ordinary  purposes ;  and  it  is  said  by  great  breeders,  aod  men  of  the 
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greatest  experience,  that  these  nsefal  powers  of  strength  and  en- 
durance are  not  cnltivated  in  racc-horijies,  for  thoy  are  required  t« 
traTcrse  bat  short  distances  and  to  oarij  bat  light  weights. 

The  breeding  and  rearing  of  these  axumals  for  the  coarse  is  costly 
work,  and  calls  for  retarns  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  consequence 
is  that  horses  are  made  to  ran  at  an  early  age,  and  the  length  of 
the  coarse  is  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  animals.  If  this  be 
true,  as  it  no  dooot  is,  racing  cultivates  one  useful  quality  in  horses 
at  the  expense  of  several  others  still  more  useful ;  ergo  we  affirm 
t^t  horse-racing,  conducted  as  it  is,  should  not  be  encouraged  on 
the  grounds  of  its  improving  the  breed  of  horses.  S.  I.  B.  E, 
does  not  stop  here.  He  maintains,  and  apparently  proves,  that 
horse-racing  improves  the  breed  indirectly.  lie  says,  '*  After  horses 
axe  grown  too  Old,,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  the  course  [we  suggest 
worn  out  by  being  trained  so  young],  they  are  used  tor  breeding 
purposes,  and  by  this  means  the  race  of  horses  is  improved/'  This 
reason,  at  first  sif|^t,  is  plausible  enough.  But  since,  as  we  have 
shown,  the  racer  is  but  adapted  for  the  course,  and  is  therefore  an 
imperfect  horse  for  ordinary  purposes,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
breeding  from  these  tends  materially  to  produce  similar  horses;  in- 
other  words,  to  produce  swiftness  without  last  and  strength.  Hence 
it  follows  that  racing  does  not  even  indirectljr  improve  the  breed  of 
horses ;  for  since  the  tendency  is  to  produce  in  horses,  not  qualities 
excellent  when  joined  with  others,  but  such  as,  when  separate  and 
distinct,  render  the  horses  useless  for  general  purposes,  and  fit  for 
the  purpose  of  the  course  only.  Though  it  is  our  opinion  that  racing 
for  the  short  distances  which  are  now  appointed  does  not  improve — 
nay,  we  go  farther,  and  affirm,  with,  we  may  justly  claim,  morereasons 
than  have  been  given  in  support  of  the  contrary  opinion,  that  it  dete- 
riorates— the  breed  of  hordes,  yet  we  nevertheless  think  that  decuion 
of  this  part  ofourinquirycan  be  obtained  by  practical  experience  only, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  arrived  at  by  mere  arguments  without  tests. 

We  are  next  attacked  for  our  condemnatory  remarks  ou  betting, 
and  S.  I.  S».  E.  is  particularly  virulent  against  the  definition  oi 
this  indefensible  practice.  Betting,  in  whatever  way,  meets  with 
our  disapproval,  and  with  that  of  many  thousands  besides.  As  far 
as  we  can  see,  our  definition  is  quite  tenable ;  at  least  in  the  concrete, 
it  meets  with  no  refutation  from  our  opponent.  We  confess  that 
wo  are  ignorant  of  the  wa^  in  which  hetting  is  conducted  on  tho 
coarse ;  but  the  term,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  correctly  defined  in  the  words  we  made  use  of  in  our 
opening  article.  That  betting  is  trading  on  the  ignorance,  sup- 
posed or  imaginary,  of  others,  we  think  but  few  that  have  considered 
the  subject  will  deny.  Are  not  bets  made — by  bets  we  mean  the 
''more  business  ones,"  and  not  such  as  one  friend  makes  with 
another  on  some  trifle  that  may  be  disputed  in  conversation — with 
the  expressed  hope  and  intention  of  w inning  P  And  to  do  this,  the 
one  supposes  he  nas  the  superiority,  either  in  information  or  experi- 
ence, of  the  other ;  and  in  many-*  we  might  say  in  the  majority  of 
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inatances,  there  really  is  this  mxpenorkj,  and  the  bettor  ii  hikf 
oonseionp  of  it.  What  is  thia,  then,  but  tradins  on  the  ignomnee  of 
others  P  So  mnch  for  betting  as  geoersUy  eondncted ;  Irat  wo  mat 
consider  it  witii  reference  to  the  course.  Though  betting,  as  eon- 
doeted  here,  is,  according  to  S.  I.  £.  £.,  entire^  different  fioaa 
betting  as  oommonlj  understood,  we  cannot  but  thu^ — in  fact,  it  is 
patent  to  erery  spectator  of  a  race — that  this  method  is  confined  to 
me  "  betting  ring,"  and  that  betting  is  carried  on  to  a  cooAdcrahLe 
extent  outside  according  to  the  ordinary  method.  In  these  instaDoas 
there  is  no  referee,  no  Jockey  Club  to  appeal  to  in  case  of  diaput^* 
in  case  of  a  manifest  "  leg,  or  swindle.  Howerer  oae  waij  ham 
been  cheated,  he  is  compelled  to  pay,  or  submit  perhaps  to  insoll; 
and  to  stand  in  danger  of  losing  his  good  name.  As  far  as  we 
understand  the  system  as  described  by  S.  I.  B.  £^  whidi  is 
adopted  in  the  betting  ring,  betting  appears  little  other  than  a 
lottery;  it  is  mere  chance  whether  one  wins  or  loses.  Is  it  so  P 
Surely  betting;  is  something  more  exciting  and  more  certain  iJian 
this.  Such  IS  what  we  understand  from  me  paner  of  S.  I.  £.  £. 
"  The  first  role  of  the  betting  rine,"  says  this  genUeman*  "  is  Uiifl, — 
'  In  fdl  bets  there  must  be  a  possibility  to  win  when  the  bet  is  made; 
you  cannot  win  when  you  cannot  lose.'  And  again,  '  If  the  better 
can  satisfy  the  Jockey  Club  that  he  could  not  win  when  the  bet  is 
made,  his  money  will  be  refunded.' "  What  is  this  but  a  systeBS  of 
lottery  P  Then  it  is  to  be  inouired  whether  lottery  is  defenaible»  or 
even  lawfiil.  Has  not  our  Goyemment  interfered  in  the  case  of 
lotteries  which  were  formerly  carried  on  in  towns  and  TiUageB  P  Is 
not  this  a  sufficient  proof  that  a  system  of  betting  which  is,  or  noariy 
resembles,  what  the  British  Government  has  considered  pemicioas 
to  the  welfare  of  its  subjects,  and  has  adopted  means  of  suppressing^ 
is  aitM^ether  indefensible  and  wrong  P 

S.  l.  B.  E.  should  be  more  exact  in  quoting  firom  the  words  of 
others.  It  is  not  just  to  an  opponent  to  snatch  up  two  or  three  of 
his  words,  and  to  say  that  these  express  his  meaning,  and  peiliaps 
to  pl»f  on  their  ridiculousness.  We  deny  that  we  cUd  say  tnst 
betting  on  the  course  "  rained  whole  families."  We  were  emine* 
rating  the  evils  of  betting,  and  gave  as  ihejktll  consequenen  of  this 
vice,  when  carried  to  the  ffrecUest  extent,  a  meaning  smiilar  io  the 
one  expressed  in  the  three  words  which  8. 1.  B.  £L  makes  us  em^oy, 
and  not  as  being  the  result  of  betting  on  the  raceoourae.  It  is 
alwa3rs  dangerous,  at  least  for  those  who  wish  tiieir  opinions  to  be 
of  any  weight,  to  make  a  thoughtless  assertion,  as  S.  I.  B.  B.  does 
ndien  he  denies  that  any  of  the  great  evils  we  mentioned  bss 
accrued  from  betting— betting  in  ^neral, — and  challenges  us  to 
give  even  a  single  instance.  Such  ustances  are  legion,  and  were 
we  careful  to  note  them,  we  should  be  aUe  to  supply  oor  oppooent 
with  consequences  of  the  most  painful,  and  crimes  of  the  <»rksst 
and  most  violent  nature.  But  we  are  not  sedulous  to  lolnin 
the  miseries  and  sins  of  gamblers  and  bladdegs.  However,  en 
passbg,  we  will  mention  the  name  of  the  leading  better  and 
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of  thirty  vean  aeo.  Beard«w(»ili,  whose  hones  won  the  great 
raees,  and  whose  oome  was  one  of  the  greatest  s]^iidoor  and  eon* 
Tivialiiy,  and  whose  company  was  sought  by  king,  ^Hrinces,  and 
dnkes,  mined  himeelf  and  his  family  by  betting,  and  ended  his  life 
by  suicide.  Have  we  not  here  an  instance  of  Qxe  sad  consequences 
of  betting  and  racing  P  Is  there  not  another  still  darker  in  the 
career  of  the  wretch  whose  trial  created  such  an  excitement  some 
few  years  aj^o— we  allude  to  the  murderer  Palmer  P  Other  instances 
might  readilY  be  given,  but  these  are  more  than  S.  I.  £.  E.  asked 
for»  and  sumdent,  we  trust,  to  convince  him  and  our  readers  that 
what  we  said  in  allusion  to  the  consequences  of  betting  finds  ample 
proof  in  these  instances  of  misery  and  crime.  As  to  the  opinion 
which  S.  I.  Br.  E.  gives  us  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  gambling,  we  can 
only  reply  by  saying  that  it  shows  cmly  the  characteristic  of  the 
moralist,  and  at  the  same  time  the  superficial  knowledge  S.  I.  H.  E^ 
must  have  of  the  works  of  that  great  man.  Johnson's  opinions  on 
most  subjects  were,  as  is  weU  known,  and  as  can  be  seen  m  Macau- 
lay's  review  of  Croker's  edition  of  Boswell's  life  of  him,  sound 
and  extensive ;  but  on  matters  in  which  he  was  biassed  or  opposed, 
be  often  expressed  hinmelf  dogmatically  and  falsely.  On  soma 
subjects  no  opinion  was  superior  to  his ;  on  others,  none  were  more 
ridiculous.  Johnson  was  too  ready  to  argue  for  its  own  sake  or 
that  of  victory,  and  was  for  this  reason  ever  disputing  the  opinions 
of  others  and  contradicting  reports.  But  it  often  happens  tnat  one 
is  careless  in  ordinary  conversation,  and  gives  as  his  opinion  many 
things  which,  in  a  more  serious  mood,  he  would  not  sanction ; 
and  so  perhi^»s  it  was  with  Johnson,  for  we  find  in  his  "  Biunbler," 
Ib  the  nfteenth  number  of  the  first  volume,  an  opinion  the  very 
opposite  to  the  one  which  he  gave  utterance  to  in  answer  to  some 
Biily  question  of  that  despicable  Boawell.  S.  I.  IL  E.  then  makes  a 
few  remarks  on  two  other  objections  of  ours  to  horse-racing,  but 
since  he  does  not  deny  them  or  attempt  to  disprove  them,  there  is 
no  need  for  us  to  enter  on  a  further  defence  than  these  were 
attended  with  in  our  first  paper. 

The  end  of  our  opponent's  article  is  less  exact  and  less  courteouft 
than  the  beginning.  He  sums  up  his  objections  to  our  paper  wi^ 
this  summary  condemnation  : — **  The  whole  tone  of  the  article  is 
exaggerated  and  intolerant,  smacks  strongly  of  an  attempt  to  force 
conviction,  nolens  volens,  do?ni  the  throats  of  the  readers  of  this 
Magaaine."  This  is  an  amusing  piece  of  composition.  Can  the 
tone  of  an  article  be  exaggerated  and  intolerani  f  "  Smacks  "  is  an 
Americanism.  "  To  force  convictions,  nolens  volens  " — are  we  con* 
▼inced  afi^inst  our  wills  P  Does  not  conviction  require  the  assent 
of  our  wills P  ''  Down  the  throats" — are  people  convinced  against 
their  wills  by  this  new  road  afibrded  through  the  throat  P  To  prove 
thia  amneing  assertion,  he  quotes  our  worcb  which  we  employed  to 
express  the  cruelty  (little,  as  we  allowed)  that  was  inflicted  some* 
times  on  raca-henes.  These  are  these : — *'  Yiolent  exertion  may  ba 
to  horses,  as  it  ia  to  tiie  boxer  or  pedestrian,  a  pleasurable  ezpressuNl 
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of  tlu^r  powers ;  but  when  they  ai«  nrged  beyond  theee  with  the 
whip,  spur,  and  other  craelties," — these  last  three  words  he  puts 
into  italics,  and  adds,  "  Perhaps  to  spare  onr  feelings, '  Blpistioos ' 
forgot  to  define  what  the  cruelties  he  alludes  to  are."  It  was  not, 
as  S.  I.  "R.  £.  imagines,  to  spare  our  opponent's  feelings  that  we 
refrained  from  mentioninff,  not  " defining"  as  he  says — ^for  defini- 
tion was  unnecessary — the  other  cruelties.  We  laid  no  stress 
on  "  other  cruelties ;"  indeed,  the  fact  that  they  were  not  specisUy 
mentioned  shows  that  they  were  not  of  much  consequence,  and 
were  of  less  moment  than  tnose  particularized.  But,  nevertheleas, 
they  are  cruelties,  especially  as  they  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
horses  at  the  time  when  they  are  strung  to  their  utmost,  and  being 
urged  on  by  erery  punishinent  possible  at  the  time. 

Some  people  do  pass  through  the  world  without  making  much 
use  of  their  eyes,  and  it  seems  that  S.  I.  B.  E.  is  one  of  these.  He 
tells  us  he  has  witnessed  man  j  races,  and  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
other  cruelties  than  those  which  are  inflicted  by  the  spur  and  whip 
can  be  used.  Has  not  S.  I.  R.  E.  noticed  that  jockeys,  at  the  acme 
of  the  struggle,  torture  their  horses  by  sawing  the  bits  about  in 
their  mouths  ?  and  the  shouting  which  the  riders  sometimes,  and  the 
spectators  always  make,  serve  as  goads  to  urge  the  animal  on.  These 
are,  we  know,  but  ^or  objeotioDs  to  the  main  one — ^that  of  dis- 
couraging horse-racing ;  but  they  are  not  given  so  much  in  con- 
demnation of  this  sport,  as  to  show  our  opponent  that  what  we 
said  before  is  more  defensible  than  he  supposes,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  him  that  ''other  people  see  as  well  as  he.*' 

Here  we  part  with  8. 1.  B.  E.  We  do  so  in  good  humour,  and 
hope,  thougn  we  may  not  have  been  successful  in  effecting  a  change 
in  opinion,  that  the  debate  has  been  beneficial  to  each,  and  tiiat  ire 
shall  B^ain  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  those  initials  in  this  excellent 
Magaeme. 

Qjie  next  and  last  negative  article  on  this  question  is  by  one 
who  signs  himself  "  Beta."  To  some  of  our  readers  this  name  msy 
be  sumcient  to  refute  all  he  says,  and  si^ificant  of  a  grumbling 
spirit  and  paltry  arguments.  We  confess  it  is  not  to  us.  But  p^- 
haps  this  arises  from  our  never  having  patience  to  finish  his  artieiei, 
or  ever  havini;  been  struck  in  what  we  did  read  by  anything  worthy 
of  its  retention.  We  have,  however,  managed  to  near  the  end  of 
his  present  paper-— more  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  justice  to  the 
debate  than  from  anything  worth  the  perusal,  either  in  compositiott 
or  matter.  It  is  characterized  by  complaints  against  attacks  <m 
his  former  effusions,  and  by  a  complete  want  of  everything  in  the 
shape  of  argument  or  seriousness.  We  leave  this  last  papv  of  his 
to  tne  self-destruction  which  must  inevitably  attend  this  and  every 
similar  article. 

We  could  wish  to  revise  these  off'-hand  remarks  of  ours,  and  fed 
that,  if  time  allowed,  we  oould  present  them  in  a  better  and  more 
convincing  manner ;  but  since  tliis  is  impossible  for  the  canse  as* 
signed,  we  hope  that  the  method  will  fina  excuse  in  the 
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Another  reaion  why  hone-raoing  ought  to  be  discouraged  k, 
that  it  prevents  the  due  cultivation  and  encouragement  of  many 
other  more  lentbnate  and  advisable  sports — pastimes  which  provide 
honA  fide  healthy  recreatdon  for  those  who  engage  in  them,  whieh 
are  unobjectionaDle  both  in  a  moral  and  physical  point  of  view ;  it 
prevents,  too,  the  development  and  exercise  of  invention  in  the 
oonstmctidn  and  production  of  new  amusements.  That  invention 
is  not  exhausted  m  this  direction  we  may  safely  conclude  from  the 
fact  that  '*  croquet"  is  almost  new  amongst  us.  If  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  encouragement  given  to  horse-racing  were  expended  in  the 
attempt  to  stimulate  invention  in  regard  to  amusements,  the  public 
would  soon  be  in  possession  of  suitable  and  innocent  games,  alike 
for  the  inmates  or  a  country  house  and  the  inhabitants  of  cities. 
The  ordinary  games  of  our  country  require  encouragement  much 
more  than  is  given  them,  and  this  defect  of  encouragement  arises 
from  the  monopoly  of  patronage  acquired  by  horse-racing.  We 
would  discourage  horse-racing,  tnat  our  other  national  games  might 
receive  encouragement.  Elfisticos. 

NBOATIVB  BEFLY. 

Thb  gentleman  who  owns  the  curious  signature  "  Jehons  Ne- 
hojs  "  has  settled  the  question  against  himself  on  the  subject  with 
a  simplicity  which  is  irresistibly  curious.  He  asserts  that  "  horse- 
racing  IB  Wit  a  popular  sport'*  (p.  125),  and  argues  hence  that 
'*  horse-racing  ought  to  be  discouraged."  If  it  is  unpopular  it  does 
not  need  discouragement,  for  unpopularity  is  a  proof  that  it  m  dis- 
couraged already.  He  therefore  pleads  that  it  should  get  what  it 
already  possesses.  Discouragement  is  simply  arti6cial  unpopu- 
larity— ^unpopularil^  brought  about  by  means  of  advocacy  of  some 
sort  or  other  brougnt  against  it.  What  is  the  use  of  discouraging 
what  is  unpopular  P  "  Jehons  Nehojs  "  has  laid  himself  open  for 
'*  a  hit,  a  hit,  a  most  palpable  hit,"  and  that  a  hit,  too,  from  his  own 
armory,  a  recoil  from  his  own  weapon,  which  must,  we  think,  have 
been  a  blunderbuss ! 

He  has  a  new  theory  of  the  fascination  of  horse-racing.  Its 
Xwtrons  "  tolerate  the  affair  as  a  nuisance  "  (p.  126).  That  is,  for 
the  preservation  of  a  nuisance  they  put  themselves  to  all  the  costs 
of  supporting  race-horses,  jockeys,  courses,  plates,  sweepstakes,  &c., 
aa  well  as  to  all  the  trouble,  danger,  risk,  annoyance,  and  actaal 
connection  with  sin,  which  "Jehons  Nehojs"  says  attends  the 
frequenting  of  the  racecourse.  Eeally  this  reasoning  is  as  curious  as 
the  name  of  its  author.  What's  in  a  name  P  A  rose  by  any  name 
will  smell  as  sweet !  Excuse  us,  therefore,  "  Jehons  Nehojs,"  when 
we  say  "  a  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  another  Daniel  come  to  judgment ! " 

But  we  are  inclined  to  ask«  Can  J.  N.  (for  shortness'  sake)  have 
**  come  to  judji^ent "  P — ^has  he  indeed  cut  his  wisdom-teeth  P  Our 
reason  for  aslong  this  is,  that,  on  looking  over  his  paper,  we  find 
him  quoting  from  BaUy^M  Monthly  MagazinB,  to  the  effect  that "  taxa- 
tion upon  it  [horse-racing]  is  a  political  blunder"  (p.  124);  and 
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agtin  (p»  126)  of  itn  being  "  boamwd  by  GrOFemment."  Is  titt- 
tiflft  a  MMiaft  P  Or  if  it  be  both  taxed  and  bonnaed — that  ie.  bit  on 
tb*  one  side  a  slap  of  disappTOTal,  and  careeaed  on  the  other  m 
tekeA  of  KppToytl, — ^wbat  does  it  really  gain  or  lose  by  the  tranaae- 
tionP  Is  it  all  "beads,  I  win — tail^  you  lose"?  €k>Tenuneat 
taons  it  because  it  **  ought  to  be  diaoouraged/'  and  GoTemment  ia 
<m  J.  N.'s  side;  but  Goyemmeat  enoourafea  it  (by  boniuea)» 
tberefbve  it  "  ought  to  be  diseonraged,"  and  (^nrernment  is  aniast 
J.  N*  I  Surely  the  needle  of  J.  N.'s  reason  has  not  been  nokU 
iaiK  to  1^  same  point  of  the  oompass  while  he  waa  writing  this 
wbndroua  artiele  on  horae-raeing ! 

AH  tbe  usual  evils  that  accompany  crowds^whether  these  crowds 
aaaemble  to  see  a  coronation,  a  royal  wedded  pair,  a  wanior*s 
faaMal,  the  opening  of  parliament,  the  inauguration  of  a  statue  to 
a  national  benefactor,  or  the  execution  of  a  vulgar  malefactor— all 
theae  evils  accompany  horse-ractng ;  therefore  ("  mark  the  absolute- 
nesa  of  the  ergo ")  "  horse-racing  is  wholly  villanous  "  1  If  the 
argument  is  good  against  horse-racing,  what  is  its  force  against 
those  other  occasions  of  crowding  which  have  been  mentioned? 
Are  they  all  to  be  abolished  ?  Oh,  innocent  France !  from  which 
cfimmauty  is  altogether  expelled,  you  have  found  out  tbe  true 
secret  of  holiness !  Let  no  crowds  assemble,  let  no  dozen  of  people 
oengregate  wi^out  a  Government  permission  and  a  Govemmeat 
8^,  tb^n  no  horrid  villanies  such  as  result  from  British  crowds  can 
ever  be  perpetrated  in  your  favoured  country.  "  They  manage 
these  thmgs  better  in  fVance."  There  no  "asaaulte,  embeaab- 
menta^  aeductions,  thefta,  betting  disputes,  suicides,  sometimes 
murdersr"  can  occur ;  for  crowds  are  illegal,  and  horse-racing  has 
never  been  aUe,  even  with  imperial  patronage,  to  become  attraotive 
to  its  peo|)le.  They  know  its  evils,  and  discourage  it,  and  keep 
free  from  its  fearful  consequences.  Will  J.  N.  adhere  to  tbe 
results  of  his  premises  P  If  not,  we  know  their  value, — ^they  have 
now  beoome  a  "  negative  quantity." 

*'Job  Patience"  is  a  worthy  companion  to  "Jehoae  ITehoje." 
He  is  not  a  sad  Job,  but  a  sorry  joker.  Talk  of  "  the  prevalenee  of 
horsiness  "  (p.  200),  could  a  whole  barracks  of  stables  supply  more 
turfy  slang  tnan  "  Job's  "  own  paper?.  Waa  ever  article  written 
with  more  of  the  jockey  flavour  about  it  P  Did  ever  writer  befiore 
in  this  Magaaine  take  the  "  patience  "  of  Ins  readers  as  tbia  said 
''  Job  "  P    ft  ia  true,  we  dare  aay,  that— 

"A  jcstfs  jntwperity  lies  in  tbe  ear 
Of  Mm  that  takes  it,  not  of  him  who  makes  it," 

and  therefore  we  may  not  have  aouteneaa  sujficient  to  note  the 
argumentative  force  of  his  would-be  wit.  He  asserts  that  ^  Blair 
Aniole  "  *'  skips,  instead  of  holding  the  course."  If  he  does  not  ddp, 
I  wander  wbat  he  does.  Now  he  is  all  slangy  aa  a  sixth-rate  staUs* 
hoft.  then  he  ia  all  slangy  as  a  tent^-rate  street  preadier.  In  flMit» 
'^  Job  Patience  **  has  every  mark  of  being  one  of  tboae  itinannt 
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omlon  who  enjoy  tke  pleaaure  of  attencling  hone-nees  wliile  em- 
nlo^ed  «nd  pud  to  dc^im  aeainst  the  ooone,  and  bo  aMooM 
aalin—  tliat  they  majr  taste  "  the  |>leaaiire8  of  sin  for  a  Boaaon." 

Ib  his  one  of  the  objectionahle  articleB  whidii  firiend  "  Beta  "  oon- 
piatOB  of  on  p.  204  P  Let  me  notipe,  in  paasmg^  that  such  artiolaa 
aore  not  hudj  declared  to  be  madmisBible  to  anch  a  magazine  aa 
tida,  anathat  I  do  not  sympathize  with  '*£eta"  in  his  desire  to  keep 
tH  "  Buaetahle  articles  out  of  these  pa^^."  (Perhaps  ' '  a  fellow-feel- 
iag  makes  me  wondrons  kind" !)  A  uniform  solidity  and  ha^ 
standard  of  writing  becomes  monotonons.  Human  nature  must 
have  a  chanoe  of  fault-finding.  Praiseworthy  as  the  British  Con* 
tnversiaUat  is,  it  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  half  so  meritorious, 
if  it  did  not  occasionally  let  an  article  slip  in  which  might  act  aa  a 
foil  to  set  off  the  general  ability  with  which  its  articles  are  penned. 
Besides,  we  ought  to  be  considerate  on  the  conductors  of  a  msgazxne 
which  afforda  so  much  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  to  its  sub- 
seribers  and  contributors.  Li  the  long  course  or  years  they  haire 
now  sostaioed  the  burden  of  this  periodical,  it  is  wonderful  how 
seldocD  objectionable  papers  have  been  admitted,  and  suroriaing 
how  gentlemanly  the  columns  hare  been  kept.  If  we  coasiaer  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  from  all  quarters  su(^  articles  as  appear  in 
tibese  pages,  we  shi^l  be  little  inclined  to  censure  the  conductors  for 
admitting  "coarse  inTectiye/'  but  much  disposed  to  award  then 
great  praise  for  the  care  with  which,  even  in  the  hottest  debates 
aed  the  keenest  struggles  of  mind,  the  yitoperation  and  personality 
common  in  discussion  are  excluded  from  the  arena  of  our  oontesta^ 
Besides,  it  is  sometimes  neoessary  to  speak  out  with  some  eameat- 
ncss,  when  we  find  that  our  opinions  are  not  fairly  ideated. 
Bonyan,  Milton,  and  Baxter  do  not  always  measure  and  weigh  the 
tenuB  of  reproach  they  fling  at  their  adrersaries  with  niceness ;  and 
often  a  phrase  may  sound  harsher  to  the  ear  of  a  combatant  than  it 
may  seem  to  those  judicious  holders  of  the  balances  in  whom  ia 
TMtted  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  paper  for  this  Magaaineu 

Bat  to  return.  **  Job  Patience"  runs  off  ^e  line  of  his  argument 
when  he  asks  why  "  horse-racing  is  so  peculiarly  the  haryest-tuBaa 
o£  the  rauffhi  "  (p.  203).  This  has  already  been  answered  by  a  denial 
of  ike  peculiarity.  Such  crowds  are,  like  all  crowds,  opportunitiea 
fbr  eriildoin^  to  those  who  have  evil  in  the^r  hearts,  and  no  more 
eBooiurage  vioe  or  crime  than  other  crowds — unless  it  be  that  a 
lai^^  pr(^M}rtion  of  such  crowds  are  wealthy  and  weU  to  do.  Horse* 
raesag  has  gathered  crowds  for  a  long  time  now  in  the  world.  '^  A 
Aaffc  most  mighty  in  strength"  in  the  old  days  celebrated  the 
pmiaes  of  the  victors  at  Olympia, ''  the  palfsstra  of  all  Greece;** 
and  the  dang  and  sound  of  these  hrnms,  which  Pindar  wrote  in 
honour  of  hor8e*raoing,  stiU  swell  tue  ear  and  the  heart.  "  Job 
FaitieBwe**  will  not  bear  comnarisoai  with  Pindar;  and  "Jehons 
ICehoJB  "  is  of  course  completely  worsted  m  the  race  with  the  greals 
Theban  lyrist.    Authority  and  antiquity  are  (» the  aide  of  hoTBe* 
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The  moral  lessoos  of  the  racecourse  ought  not  to  be  orerlooked. 
Our  Holy  Scriptures  do  not  ig^iore  the  teachings  of  experience, 
wheresoerer  gamed.  The  "  sun  "  is  represented  by  the  Psalmist  as 
"  rejoicing  to  run  a  race."  Solomon  warns  us  that  the  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift.  St.  Paul  commands  us  to  "  run  with  patience 
the  race  set  before  us ;"  gires  us  his  own  example  as  that  of  one 
who  presses  "  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling^  o[ 
Grod  m  Christ  Jesus."  In  Wordsworth  s  "  Greeoei"  &e  following 
remark  occurs  in  relation  to  the  games  of  Greece :— "  A  reflection 
on  the  rapid  course  of  time  (the  great  racer  in  the  stadium  of  the 
world)  might  well  be  suggested  by  sucli  a  practice,  but  it  is  more 
remarkable  as  illustrating  the  regard  paid  by  the  unanimoua  consent 
of  all  the  states  of  Greece  to  those  exercises  of  physical  force,  which 
preserved  them  so  long  from  the  corruptions  or  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacv,  into  which,  through  their  growing  opulence  and  familiazitr 
with  Oriental  habits,  they  would  very  soon  otherwise  hare  fallen. 

We  ought  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  our  pre> 
judices  against  a  thing  good  in  itself,  because  acciaent  has  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  few  evils.  I^othing  in  this  world  is  free  from  the 
liability  to  be  used  for  evil.  How  great  an  amount  of  depreciation 
is  spoken  of  controversy  by  many  I  How  often  is  it  put  to  evil 
uses !  yet  "Eipisticos  "  himself,  who  reviles  horse-racing  tbr  the  evils 
associated  with  it,  practises  controversy  with  f^reat  zeal  and  some 
ability.  All  human  things  become  encrusted  with  vileness,  and  ilie 
most  we  can  do  is  to  endeavour  to  purify  them.  If  we  attempt  to 
discourage  everything  tainted  by  sin,  we  must  abolish  the  world. 

Persecution  never  did  any  good ;  persecution  cannot  even  kill  the 
prize  ring,  rat-baiting,  or  cock-fighting.  Discouragement  is  just  a 
polite  form  of  persecution.  Discouragement  womd  result  in.  the 
sport  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  more  vicious  portion  of  the  com- 
mimity.  Discountenancing  games  has  been  the  ruin  of  every  one 
of  our  fine  old  out-of-door  amusements.  Skittles  have  been  dis- 
couraged, and  they  have  left  the  vOlage  green  for  the  publio>house 
alley.  Dancing  on  the  village  green  round  the  May-pole,  or  in  the 
October  fields  at  harvest  home,  was  discouraged,  ana  it  has  shmk 
into  bams  and  shebeens.  Theatricals  have  been  discouraged,  and 
they  have  degenerated  into  spectacles  of  crime.  Wherever  they  have 
been  encouraged  rightly  by  proper  people  they  haiE^  maintaiuMl  their 
innocency.  Concert  hal^s  have  been  oiscouraged  by  those  who  have 
drawing-rooms,  pianos,  organs,  and  can  assemble  company  in  their 
own  homes,  and  they  have  now  become  an  appanage  of  the  beer- 
shop.  Discouragement  will  not  reform  horse-racing,  or  rid  it  of  ita 
evils ;  it  will  aggravate  them.  Ilather  let  us  encourage  the  good 
that  is  in  it,  and  lessen  the  evil  that  environs  it;  by  so  doing  we 
shall  act  best  for  our  own  sakes  and  those  who  follow  us. 

I  commend  these  remarks  to  the  attention  of  my  opponents  and  the 
thinking  readers  of  this  serial,  and  I  hope  that  some  of  them  wHl 
be  kind  enough  to  back — 

Blaib  Athoui. 
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THE  STATE  AKD  THE  CITIZEN. 

A  axiTBBAL  Btadj  of  the  Tarious  epochs  of  civilization  has  been 
justified  by  the  intnnsic  interest  of  tne  inooir^,  and  by  wise  laws 
connecting  wisdom  with  past  experience.  If  this  be  ^und  enough 
for  commendation,  the  stndy  of  the  special  forms  which  ciTilization 
assumed  in  Greece  and  Borne  must  doubly  recommend  itself  to  the 
reader  as  one  of  superior  intrinsic  interest,  as  well  as  from  the  fact 
that  out  of  these  forms  arose  our  own  higher  civilization.  The  latter 
has  not  yet  outgrown  many  defects  clinging  to  it  from  the  past. 
But  what  are  merely  blots  on  the  surface  of  one  age  are  often 
characteristic  points  of  the  age  immediately  preceding.  Accordingly, 
when,  from  the  counterbalancing  effect  of  more  numerous  and  better 
agencies  in  the  present  day,  we  cannot  readily  trace  the  working,  or 
measure  the  exact  influence  of  a  defective  principle,  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  go  back  to  a  society  which  that  principle  once  moulded, 
and  which  exhibits  unequivocally  its  effects.  Such  an  advantage 
becomes  the  more  available  that  the  social  phenomena  of  the  past 
are  less  complicated,  and  offer  leas  difficulty  from  the  intermixture 
of  causes.  No  apolog^r,  therefore,  is  needed  for  drawing  attention 
to  the  contrasted  theories  of  life  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  The 
two  theories  about  to  be  explained  are  respectively  representative  of 
their  times.  The  period  of  their  antagonism  forms  a  proper  tran- 
sitional stage  from  the  old  to  the  new,  and  is  the  true  meeting-point 
of  classical  and  modem  history. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  question  in  all  its  breadth,  and 
to  show  how  modern  life,  as  based  on  abstract  principles,  was  a 
revolution  against  prescription  and  the  tyrannv  of  custom,  and 
implied  an  entire  reconstruction  of  society,  much  insight  may  be 
ffained  from  an  examination  oP  a  single,  and  that  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  contrast,  viz.,  the  relation  which  the  individual  citizen 
bears  to  the  State.  Tbi8  relation,  as  we  shall  see,  has  been  quite 
reversed  in  modern  times. 

"Every  writer  on  the  subject  of  Greek  and  Eoman  civilization  has 
been  struck  with  the  excessive  development  of  the  political  instincts 
of  olden  times.  The  great  standing  tact  of  antiquity  was  the  State. 
It  formed  the  central  p<jint  to  which  everything  tended ;  from  it  all 
oar  investigation  of  ancient  life  must  start.  In  short,  the  ancients 
found  their  highest  satisfaction  in  the  State,  t.  e.,  in  a  political 
existence  in  the  concrete,  not  founded  on  principles  of  truth  and 
juitice  (for  this  was  an  after-development),  but  on  iradLtiou  and  iho 
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monJitr  of  cnstom.  Oocapying  an  immoTal  basis,  notliing  of  the 
Talae  which  attaches  to  symbols  of  truth  and  ri^ht  was  oonoeiTed 
•a  belonging  to  its  institations.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  this 
State-life  was  defective,  inasmuch  as  its  aim  corered  nothing  lugher 
than  a  type  of  perfection  which  was  not  moral  and  progressiye,  bat 
physical,  and  taking  in  only  the  outward  framework  of  social  life. 
In  an  era  characterized  by  the  want  of  reflection,  and  by  blind, 
unreasoning  consent  to  things  as  t\xej  were,  the  habit  of  acting  and 
feeling  as  a  social  whole  did  not  permit  the  recog^ion  of  any  worth 
in  inmviduality,  such  as  makes  it  so  prized  by  modems.  Wcwth 
eould  attach  (mYj  to  political  action.  UlnstrsttTe  of  this  is  tke 
uraotice  of  ostracism  among  the  Athenians,  wherein  we  see  the  fina- 
damental  idea  of  the  State  as  a  fixed  reality,  to  whieh  ereiy^iiig 
must  accommodate  itself, — a  Procrustean  bed,  oa  which,  if  need  be, 
^e  citizen  was  racked  and  tortured  into  the  official  type.  In  tet, 
the  only  virtnes  recognized  in  antiquity  were  of  the  pcuitieal  order, 
and  predicable  of  indiyiduals  in  their  capacity  as  citizens,  being  those 
into  which  there  entered  as  a  common  element,  possessed  by  sU 
who  laid  claim  to  patriotism,  the  relation  of  acquiescenoe  or  eonnni- 
iiy  to  that  form  of  state  into  which  each  citizen  was  bom. 

But  while  the  State  suffered  no  disruption  of  its  imity  of  aim 
from  individual  judgment  or  caprice,  while  it  manifested  a  roalBd 
hostility  to  change  and  reform,  tnat  political  aim  itself  admitted  of 
yariouB  shades  of  difference,  suitable  to  the  genus  of  each  scpagale 
people.  At  Bome,  for  instance,  we  find  it  developed  to  a  nanow 
practical  expression  divested  of  the  liberal  and  ttsthetie  mritt  the 
porpetual  worship  of  the  **  ro  kSXov"  which  characterized  the  Atbcaum 
citizen.  Thus  the  national  life  moulded,  but  was  in  turns  mouidsd 
by,  the  State ;  and  the  latter,  bjr  organizing,  strengthened  and  ooa- 
firmed  the  unideal  conservatism  of  the  former.  This  polilacal 
existence  of  the  ancients,  modelled  on  the  fidse  theory  uiai  the 
perfection  of  the  State  is  to  be  sought  not  in  the  expanaion,  b«rt  in 
the  suppression  of  all  individuality,  was  a  consequence  of  thflir 
barrenness  in  ideals,  and  betrayed  their  inabilitjr  to  conceive  a  worth 
that  was  anything  more  than  obedience  to  law,  miplicit  only  tfarooA 
the  absence  of  reflection.  Aooordingly,  its  decay  was  inavitaws 
with  the  introduction  of  a  higher  conception  of  worth  than  tiie 
State  in  its  visible  integritr.  Hitherto  the  State,  regarded  as  a 
whole,  had  been  all  in  alf-the  individual  a  mere  cipher.  But  wImi 
onoe  trath  and  right  were  posited  as  ideals  of  absolute  perfeotiaa, 
the  highest  value  was  withdrawn  from  politioal  to  attaeh  to  indivi- 
dual hfe.  For  only  as  an  individual  or  person  is  man  viewod  as 
austaining  a  relation  of  obedience  to  universal  principke  of  tradi 
and  right,  which  is  free  and  spiritual,  and  so  far  unlike  the  old 
political  relation  of  blind  acquiescence  in  the  State.  The  politiad 
relationship  still  exists,  but  only  to  form  a  single,  and  that  an  iafenor 
element  in  the  double  aspect  of  modem  life. 

Co-ezistent  and  contrasted  with  the  outward  environment  wUeh 
constituted  life  to  the  ancients  is  the  inner  idealism  of 
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lb  a  Greek,  for  inrtuoe,  who  lired  wboUj  in  and  fer  the 

oommonity,  noting  mnst  have  soanded  more  paxadoxioal  t^an  to 
hear  that  the  real  side  of  life  to  a  modem  is  not  that  which  belongs 
to  him  as  a  citizen ;  that  the  State  is  but  the  condition  of  a  higher 
ZDoral  life  in  l^e  individual ;  and  that  some,  along  with  the  late  Mr. 
Boekle,  even  go  the  length  of  calling  it  a  drag  upon  society.  £verf 
man  now-a-days  forms  the  centre  of  a  spiritual  life — a  life  of  silent 
etru^gies  and  aspirations,  of  inward  victory  or  defeat,  into  which 
he  witndraws  himself  ft*om  political  action.*  Hence  the  oontraet  so 
aharply  drawn  bv  us  between  subjective  right,  meaning  by  that  the 
trte  inward  submission  of  the  individuus  to  moral  ideals  and 
objective  right,  or  the  daim  which  the  State  lays  upon  every  eitiaen 
for  innocence  simply  in  respect  to  its  laws.  I^gal  innocence,  Whieh 
st  Borne  was  the  standpoint  of  morality,  passes  for  mere  husk ;  or 
more  generally,  it  is  not  so  mueh  what  a  man  does  as  what  he  is 
that  is  looked  to  in  our  estimation  of  character.  Further,  as  the 
ancient  polity  was  rooted  in  prescription,  all  the  social  units  were 
kept  together  by  a  mighty  centripetal  foroe,  which  brooked  no  indi- 
▼idualizmg  tendencies. 

N6w,  however,  the  direction  of  the  force  has  been  reversed.  The 
nnit  rather  tends  to  fly  off  from  the  political  centre.  For  in  -die 
present  theory  each  citizen  is  considered  to  bear  within  him  a 
standard  of  abstract  right,  to  whose  test  he  submits  evety  form  'Of 
tke  political  life.  Haiis  isolation  from  the  State,  a  feature  so  promi- 
nent in  modem  times,  has  reversed  the  political  question  of  antiquity, 
the  problem  now  bein^  **  how  to  secure  the  maximum  of  liberty  wr 
the  mdividual."  But  if  something  of  the  warmth  and  vitality  whieh 
animated  the  ancient  poli^  be  wanting  in  the  modem,  if  the  latter 
aeem  to  wear  the  aspect  of  a  complicated  but  lifeless  mechanism,  the 
theory  that  the  perfe^ion  of  the  State  can  be  reached  only  through  the 
prior,  ever-growing  excellence  of  its  several  members  is  our  guanm* 
tee  for  time's  progress  in  the  future.  Begarded  objectively,  i.  e.,  in 
its  visible  institutions,  the  State  can  no  longer  remam  what  it  was  at 
Athens^an  unideal  fixture,  an  unprogressive  thin^  tyrannised  over 
by  custom,  but  is  destined  in  its  institutions  to  become  more  and 
more  the  embodiment  of  right  and  truth,  to  be  loved  and  cherished 
as  such,  though,  apart  from  this  thought,  we  can  recognize  in  it  no 
such  value  as  it  found  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  decay  of  the  ancient  structure  of  society,  under  the  first 
stirrings  of  these  revolutionary  principles,  has  been  dated  as  early 
as  the  Peloponnesian  war.  "  In  Socrates,"  writes  Hegel,t  **  the 
principle  of  subjectivity  attained  free  expression.  He  taught  that 
man  has  to  discover  and  recognize  in  himself  what  is  the  right  and 
good,  and  that  this  right  and  good  is  in  its  nature  universal.  In 
assigning  to  insight,  to  conviction,  the  determination  of  men's 

*  Enpattanif  the  presence  of  this  inwardness  in  modem  literature  is  one  8oait« 
of  its  superiority  over  the  ancient. 

t  Tnmslated  from  Hegd*s  *'  Philosophie  der  Geschiehte,"  Bohn*s  Library, 
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actions,  he  posited  the  indiTidual  aa  capable  of  a  final  moial  < 
in.  contraposition  to  country  and  to  cnstomary  morality.  The  rise 
of  the  inner  world  of  subjectivity  was  the  rapture  with  the  eziitiag 
reality.  Though  Socrates  himself  continued  to  perform  his  duties 
tm  a  citizen,  it  was  not  the  actual  state,  but  the  world  of  thought  that 
was  his  true  home.  Man^r  citizens  now  seceded  from  practical  and 
political  life  to  lire  in  the  ideal  world." 

This  antithesis,  of  which  H^el  speaks,  may  open  a  twofold  way 
for  error.  The  opposition  is  sometimes  pushed  the  length  of  a 
falsehood,  in  the  practice  of  those  who  regard  the  political  aa  some- 
thing wholly  alien  to  the  ideal  world.  On  the  other  hand,  men,  here 
as  elsewhere,  have  fallen  into  the  opposite  mistake,  confounding  what 
is  real  only  in  spirit  with  an  outward  embodiment  of  the  same. 
Thus,  when  Chnstianity  had  undermined  the  political  habits  of 
antiquity,  and  had  given  a  reality^  and  value  to  the  moral  life,  a  tem- 
per of  legislation  was  introduced,  which  sought  to  bring  within  die 
cognizance  of  the  state  the  conduct  of  men  not  as  citizens,  but  as 
morally  responsible  persons  ;  wherein  we  see  the  idea  of  citizenship 
expanding,  so  as  to  take  in  moral  excellences  along  with  poUtical 
worth  in  its  old  restricted  sense.  Katurally,  at  this  point  it  was 
forgotten  that  the  operation  of  law  is  confined  to  the  outward  frame 
of  civilization,  and  is  powerless  to  effect  any  radical  change  in  the 
inward  spirit. 

A  comparison  of  one  or  two  instances  may  .bring  out  more  effect- 
ively the  contrast  between  this  exclusive  re^^ard  for  individual 
worth,  leading  to  separation  from  the  state,  and  its  total  abnegation, 
as  that  appears  in  the  general  tone  of  classical  sentiment,  and  is 
developea  to  sjstem  in  political  specalatious.  Thus,  Plato  in  ideal 
polity  utterly  ignores  the  worth  of  human  affections,  and  their  power 
to  excite  the  profoundest  life  in  man.  He  abolishes,  as  worse  than 
useless,  the  domestic  life  and  training  which  is  looked  upon  by  us 
as  the  sacred  fountain-head  of  all  political  life.  Self-development, 
or  the  education  of  a  man,. is  at  the  present  day  held  to  be  aa  abso- 
lute end  in  itself;  but  the  ancients  viewed  it  only  aa  a  mean  to 
limited  political  purposes,  viz.,  war,  government,  &c.  Hence, 
when  Socrates,  with  something  of  the  modem  spirit,  sought  to 
inculcate  on  the  youth  of  Athens  the  absolute  worth  of  moral  im- 
provement«  not  limiting  his  notion  of  education  to  the  daily  routine 
of  state  affairs,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  stigma  of  Aristophanes, 
«  Meteora  phrontizei ;"  Anglice,  **  He  builds  castles  in  the  air." 

Again,  the  case  of  Athens  presents  us  with  a  certain  kind  and 
measure  of  free  culture.  This,  however,  was  gained  by  the  sacrifioe 
of  human  rights,  because  the  moral  worth  of  man  was  not  felt  to  be 
the  absolute  good.  The  ideal  aim  of  the  Athenian  State  was  that 
each  citizen  should  reach  a  high  standard  of  cultivation.  Free  from 
mean  and  sordid  employment,  he  must  be  enriched  by  beauty  of 
persoD  and  address,  by  oil  noble  sccomplishmcnts,  intellfctaal  and 
s&sthetic.  But  bet'opj  a  tew  men  in  tiiti  cummunity  could  work 
themselves  up  to  such  a  high  pitch  of  cirilizution,  miihout  deterio- 
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ratiiig  from  tbe  aangnied  mark,  an  enomona  d^atniAtloB  of  mr 
huBian  material  wad  needed.  Thia  was  nofc  grudged ;  for  no  ob- 
jection on  the  score  of  Imman  rights  eonld  present  itadf  to  minds 
nnaceuatomed  to  discriminate  between  naton  and  hat  on  the  one 
hand,  and  right  and  duty  on  the  other. 

AccordingIj»  slayery  became  an  essential  part  of  the  State,  and 
upon  that,  as  a  bads,  the  magnificent  .struotnre  of  Atheniaa  oiTilijea* 
tion  was  reared,  though  the  penalty  of  a  premature  fruitage  was  a 
premature  decay. 

Now  the  modem  aim  is  no  longer  a  limited  form  of  perfection, 
such  as  the  framework  of  the  Greek  state  exhibits,  but  is  a  striving 
rather  to  cultivate  that  spiritual  side  of  our  nature  which  is  the 
region  of  ideals ;  it  seeks,  in  a  word,  to  cultivate  the  perfection  of 
our  individual  natures.  And  as  the  capacity  for  Uiis  perfection  is 
ooBceived  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  human  race,  the  anoient 
pohtical  basis  of  slavery  is  cut  away ;  for,  as  we  saw,  tbe  State, 
ocmsidered  objectively,  has  beoome  the  embodiment  of  these  ideids. 
Henceforth  the  "  tyrannoos  idea  of  State,"  whieh,  in  order  to  realize 
itself,  must  absorb  all  individuality,  and  trample  npon  the  rights  of 
an  enslaved  communitjf ,  is  changed  into  co-operation  with  the  bk" 
dividoal,  in  the  negative  sense  of  allowing  room  for  the  utmost 
expansion  of  the  unital  forces  in  all  their  richness  and  variety. 

Passing  from  the  question  of  internal  policy,  we  observe,  in  eon* 
elusion,  that  the  last  and  highest  residt  wnich  the  modern  spirit  has 
worked  out  is  to  be  found  in  the  rcrvolution  effected  by  it  in  the> 
anoient  theory  of  international  policy. 

According  to  that  theory,  the  advancement  of  eaeh  state  was 
supposed  to  conflict  with  the  interests  of  every  other.  The  path  of 
national  greatness  and  progress  ran  through  perpetual  subjugations 
and  enslavements  on  ever^  side.  Now  this  state  of  things  was 
n^Ltural  so  long  as  morality  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  stage  at 
whieh  everything  presentea  itself  as  a  question  of  political  advantage^ 
and  not  of  right ;  so  long,  in  fact,  as  the  perfection  aimed  at  was 
posited  without  as  something  physical,  e,  g,,  wealth,  territory,  Ac. 
But  ftom  the  time  that  the  political  aim  took  a  spiritual  or  ideal 
direetiouy  the  possibility  of  hostility  among  nations  has,  in  theory, 
been  taken  away.  So  far  from  the  moral  gains  of  each  state  beinjg 
now  viewed  as  so  much  loss  to  the  others,  it  is  clear  that  the  per- 
fection of  each  state  is  possible  only  through  the  perfection  or  all 
the  rest  severally. 

Thus  we  have  reached  the  ^nd  idea  of  humanity  as  an  orginie 
whole,  in  which  progress  is  being  carried  on  by  action  and  reactions 
from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  from  the  whole  to  the  parts. 

How  far  removed  from  the  ancient  theory  of  f^mentary  exist^^ 
ence,  or  from  the  levelling  tendency  of  Soman  power,  is  this  ideal 
imity^  whose  richness  is  greatest  in  its  variety — a  variety  attained 
by  foctering  in  each  nation  the  growth  of  its  pecnKar  genius ! 

It  was  not  error,  but  a  great  truth,  via.,  that  man  is  a  denisen,  not 
of  this  or  that  state,  but  oi  a  vast  ideal  worid—oonmuirity,  or 

1864.  u 
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"  iroXirna  wiPurpmv  " — ^which  was  working  in  men's  minds  at  ilifi  rise 
of  the  papal  power,  when  all  Christendom  appeared  as  one  Cunily, 
with  one  nniTersal  head«  and  one  capital— Some. 

Without  doubt,  it  was  an  attempt  to  for^^tber  the  "  long  result 
of  time ; "  yet  to  Europe  it  supplied  a  moral  bond  of  union,  at  a 
time  when  the  Eastern  hordes  threatened  to  extinguish  the  struggling 
light  of  oi^ilifiition  in  the  West.  A.  B.  M. 


NOVEL-READING. 

Intimatxly  connected  with  and  important  to  mutual  improTe> 
ment  societies  is  the  above  subject,  as  novel-reading  is  chiefly  pur- 
sued by  the  young,  who  form  the  staple  portion  of  their  members^ 
The  majority  of  books  borrowed  from  the  publio  lending  libraries  are 
novels  and  romances.  A  love  for  novels,  or  a  taste  for  works  of 
fiction,  is  all  but  unii^jBrsal,  and  every  one  at  some  period  of  life  has 
possessed  this  taste.  It  is,  then,  an  important  ana  serious  inquiiy, 
—I.  Is  novel-reading  a  bad  practice,  utterly  to  be  condemned  F  and 
should  efiTorts  be  made  to  stay  its  progress  r  2.  Is  it  a  good  prac- 
tice, tending  to  imf^rove  the  masses  of  society,  that  ought  to  be 
encouraged  r  Or  is  it,  3,  a  good  thing,  but  one  which  needs  careP 
and  do  the  readers  of  novels  require  directing  to  a  healthM 
and  beneficial  course  of  novel-reading  P  These  questions  should  be 
carefully  and  candidly  considered.  There  are  many  who  would  answer 
the  first  in  the  afBrmative,  and  place  novel-rea<ung  in  their  list  of 
social  evils,  as  one  that  ought  to  be  discountenanced  and  destroyed 
as  soon  as  possible ;  who  would  take  every  novel  and  romance,  and 
indiscriminately  use  them  for  waste  paper  or  bum  them. 

But  whilst  we  cannot  say  that  novel-reading  is  an  unmitigated 
evil,  we  do  not  say  it  is  an  unmixed  j^ood,  and  think  that  our  tlurd 
question  may  be  answered  affirmatively, — ^that  the  tendency  to 
novel-reading  requires  direction .  It  never  requires  encouragement^ 
as  there  is  sufficient  natural  stimulus  towards  Btorj  in  every  mind; 
it  only  requires  direction.  8ome,  of  course,  will  object  to  the 
opinions  now  expressed,  especiallv  as  it  is  all  but  a  general  notion 
with  serious  people,  that  novels  and  romances  are,  iu  iofo,  a 
gigantic  and  ultimate  evU.  It  may  be  askedi  d  ff'iori.  If  you 
d^ounce  this  tendency  so  much,  why  did  the  great  Teacher  of  the 
human  race,  Jesus  ChriBt,  adopt  the  incomparable  method  oi 
inttructiDg  by  fable,  allegory,  and  anecdote ;  or,  as  the  Scriptures 
express  it,  by  **  parable,"  which  is  but  one  short  fonn  of  novel  or 
romance  P  Why  has  man  always  loved  to  read,  from  childhood  to 
age,  iBsop's  fables  P  Why  have  Banyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  '* 
and  his  '*  Holy  War  "  ever  been  so  deservedly  popnlarP 

Again,  God  never  gave  man  a  taste  or  a  talent  whidi  He  desired 
him  to  hide  in  the  foKb  of  the  napkin  of  pride  of  intellect  or  igno- 
rance.   God  never  gave  man  a  love  for  a  certain  moital  puxtuit* 
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and  at  the  same  time  the  facilities  for  eni^ging  in  that  pnrsuit, 
without  intending  that  he  shonld  do  so.  Did  Grod,  then,  give  man 
a  love  for  fiction,  a  qniok  fancy,  a  ririd  imapnation,  for  the  pnr- 
pNDse  of  hnrring  them  in  the  earth  P  Did  He  give  him  a  keen  in- 
sight into  character?  Did  He  give  him  a  lore  for  the  beautiful, 
t&  touching,  the  pathetic,  and  at  the  same  time  connect  with  their 
pursxdt  mental  ana  moral  evil  P  No :  God  gave  man  imag[ination ; 
God  nerer  gave  man  a  useless  faculty ;  therefore  He  gave  imaginar 
tion  to  man  to  be  used,  and  to  improve  and  bless  him. 

Of  course,  erery  bad  norel  we  denounce,  and  will  do  ao 
in  the  strongest  terms,  as  a  curse  to  society,  and  an  agency 
that  spreads  evil  thoughts,  feelings,  and  habits  around.  Every 
young  person  should  seek  the  advice  of  those  older  and  wiser 
than  lumself,  and  never  should  read  one  unless  sure  of  its 
beneficial  tendency.  Our  further  remarks,^  therefore,  will  only 
refer  to  those  novels  which  are  superior  in  point  of  morality,  style, 
and  object,  and  about  which  no  aoubts  can  be  entertained.  Far 
better  never  read  a  novel  at  all  than  read  bad  ones. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  reading  of  works  of  fiction 
is  beneficial.  The  first  is  as  a  relaxation,  the  second  as  a  study. 
Nearly  aU  who  read  these  works  do  so  as  a  relaxation, — for  mere 
amusement.  This  is  not  to  be  condemned,  except  when  it  runs  to 
excess,  and  then  it  ceases  to  possess  the  character  of  an  amusement, 
and  becomes  an  occupation.  Novel*  reading  as  an.  occupation  is 
mental  dissipation,  and  mental  dissipation  brings  on  intellectual  ruin. 

We  never  find  an  exalted  mind  and  inveterate  novel-reading 
concomitants.  A  constant  course  of  novel-reading  is  alwavs  con- 
temporaneous with  an  imbecility  and  fatality  of  mind — the  dis- 
tinctive and  indissoluble  results  of  an  overworked  and  misdirected 
imagination.  This  habit,  when  carried  to  excess,  gives  an  over- 
weening opinion  of  men  and  manners,  and  unfits  the  mental  powers 
for  every  process  of  ratiocination.  By  hard  physical  labour  the 
working  man  unfits  himself  for  protracted  thought,  for  mental 
exertion ;  and  who  has  the  heart  or  feeling,  the  moral  hardihood, 
to  wish  to  debar  him  from  the  interest  which  he  feels  when  his 
imagination  is  excited  by  story,  whether  from  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper, the  harmony  of  the  poet's  measures,  or  the  plot  of  the  well- 
arranged  artistic  fiction  P  How  much  better  thus  to  be  engaged,  than 
to  be  impairing  health  and  life  in  the  public-house  or  worse  places! 

**  For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 

But  to  read  novela  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  art  displaved 
in  them,  as  well  as  for  entertainment,  is  very  much  preferable. 
Yet  very  few,  who  are  perhaps  well  acquainted  with  other  arts, 
are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there  is  any  art  in  good  novels,  or 
that  any  mental  profit  would  accrue  to  them  from  their  study.* 

•  On  thh  topic  refer  to  the  ^  Logic  of  Noyel-Writing,**  Briiish  ConirovermaUtl, 
Jnne,  1860. 


2M  TOB  IMATink 

Tlio  enrly  prcgndioeB  fbimed  agaiBBt  all  works  of  fiotkni  iafiBotiiiii* 
nately  bf  wm-inteotiooed  bat  not  too  tiioo^tfiil  instmofcon 
pfferent  ma&y  from  using  novels  md  romaaeeSf  mienfy  beeaase 
there  is  a  possibilitj  of  their  becominff  abused.  Bat  what  art  has 
not  been  abnsedP  Has  not  writing?  Has  not  mnsioP  Has  not 
settlptore  P  Has  not  poetry  P  Has  not  painting  P  Hare  not  ihe- 
torie  and  eloquenoe  P  And  are  we  to  expect  the  art  of  nor^wriiing 
willnotP  Why  should  it  escape  ?  We  do  not  discard  the  atudbr 
of  other  arts  beeanse  they  sore  abused ;  why  diaeard  that  of  fiction  P 
Tbe  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from  the  reading,  judieionsly,  of 
werks  of  fietstm  is  not  negative  only*  but.  positive  as  wdL  The 
intrinic  valve  of  good  novels  is  worthy  of  tiioaght.  The  ddine*^ 
tioBS  of  chazMter  and  cnrcumstaace,  often  detailed  and  minute, 
exact  and  natural,  beg[et  an  obeerving  mind  and  a  sharp  peroeptifin 
of  the  likes  and  dislikes,  the  mental  constitutioit  and  habitt  of 
mankind.  Novels  afford,  not  unfrequontly,  models  fw  conversa- 
tion, which,  if  studied,  must  be  of  benefit  to  all.  Often  praetioal 
and  moral  truths,  useftil  to  all,  are  taught  and  enforesd  by  an 
example,  which  is  far,  far  stronger  than  precept.  And  often 
there  is  a  poetry,  a  rhetorical  tmge,  ami  an  eloquenee,  whteh, 
whilst  it  is  pleasant,  is  also  instructive  reading,  leading  the  reader 
into  the  style  of  the  author.    Sometimes  there  is  a  wit  and  huBsoim 

fenuine  and  true,  seldom  found  elsewhere.  A  taste  for  noveis 
oes  not  involve  the  fact  tiiat  the  reader  must  become  a  novelist, 
any  moie  than  a  love  for  music  supposes  its  possessor  musk  be- 
come a  composer.  .    .    « 

But  as,  in  the  latter  ease,  an  acquamtance  with,  musie  is  bea^ 
fieial,  so  is  an  acquaintance  with  tiie  art  of  fiction.  None  eauba 
poets*  who  are  not  born  poets.  None  oan.be  painters  who  axe  not 
born  with  genius.  None  can  be  great  orators  who  are  not  bm 
orators.  So  none  can  be  novelists  who  are  not  bom  novefists. 
Not  one  in  ten  thousand  could  write  a  good  novel,  whilst  scsvedhr 
one  in  a  hundred  tiiousand  could  write  even  a  tolerable  poem.  1S> 
attempt  poetry  or  novel- writing  without  genius  is  a  pmeet  waste 
of  time.  Novel-writing  is  a  very  difficult  occupation,  even  to  men  of 
eenius.  In  a  good  novel  there  is  some  neat  evil  to  be  broo^it  out 
and  exhibited  m  all  its-strikingness  and:  disagreeableness;  or  some 
virtue  to  be  shown  in  all  its  «Loelience,  its  fiiirness,  and  sraadeur. 
To  preserve  the  interest  of  the  story  from  beginning  to  end  without 
flagging,  constantly  to  leave  something  expected  fturther  on,  and  to 
arrange  its  chapters  so  as  to  preserve  throughout  one  continued  tele, 
wMch  shall  be  narmonious  and  yet  united,  to  enliven  it  with  variety 
of  style,  imagery,  and  potency,  to  bring  out  a  deep  mslght  iato 
human  character,  and  into  practical  and  everyday  hte,  refoixes 

experience,  tact,  and  genius,  which  few  P«$«f  •  ^^T. «»  «» 
prove  this  by  atttempting  to  write  a  short  tale  lUfiUing  tkeseesi^ 
ditions.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  more  cultrvatum  proAiesd 
to  the  imagination  by  the  keen  study  and  criticism  of  a  poon  sr 
good  work  of  fiction,  than  by  the  study  of  the  greatest  woBhi  of 


art  in  painting  and  scnlptare.  And  yet  it  requires  years  of  travel 
for  the  pnrpofie  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  latter  works  of  art, 
whilst  the  former  may  be  studied  by  all,  and  studied  at  home. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say,  on  a  recension  of  the  preceding 
thoughts,  that,  as  there  is  a  place  for  every  study,  a  time  appro- 
priate, and  minds  adapted  to  it,  so  are  there  places,  times,  and 
minds  for  studying  works  of  fiction.  That  place  is  as  an  amuse- 
ment, as  an  amenity  of  literature,  and  as  an  amusement  only ;  in 
the  same  way  as  other  arts  of  that  nature — musio>  drawing,  and  so 
on — are  used  as  amusements.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  entirely  to 
condemn  novel-reading  is  as  extreme  a  oourse  tt  to  attempt  to 
destroy  the  habit  would  be  futile.  When  the  imagination  is  deleted 
l^m  the  human  mind,  supposing  it  possible,  Uken  will  noreHsts 
and  their  readers  cease.  Wnat  is  it  that  calls  forth  the  imagination 
of  man  ?  Is  it  not  the  extraordinary  event,  the  unforeseen  circum- 
fltance,  the  remaafkable  coincidence?  Do  not  the  varied  forms  of 
flcnimated  nature,  the  creation  of  Gk>d,  the  colours  and  varieties  of 
the  landscape  P  If  Gk>d  wished  His  creatures  to  blot  their  imagi- 
nations as  far  as  possible  from  their  souls,  why  did  He  clothe  every 
wotk.  of  His  hands  with  such  bemxty,  symme&y,  and  unity  of  form 
and  colour  P  If  man  must  bury  his  nncy  and  <m)wn  his  imagination 
in  matter-of-fkctisms,  then  break  the  beautifal  and  regular  form  of 
the  crystal,  destroy  the  regular  curve  and  sparkle  of  each  wave  of 
ocean ;  then  extract  the  sweets  from  each  flower  for  ever,  erase  each 
beautiful  colour  and  varied  hue  from  the  flowers  of  the  field ;  than 
darken  the  magic  glitter  that  smiles  on  the  dewdrop ;  then  take 
from  the  field  its  mantle  of  freshening  green,  and  envelop  it  in  a 
ahade  of  gloomy  sombreness;  then  blacken  the  elegant  colours 
whose  matchless  tints  adorn  the  rainbow  that  spans  tne  heavens, 
dim  the  calm,  majestic  moon,  that  walks  in  beautitul  majesty  around 
the  heavens,  bid  eadi  little  star  depart  from  the  skies,  and  hurl  Hie 
biasing  crown  of  dav  firom  his  throne  of  light  in  the  mid-heavens, 
and  darken  our  earth,  remove  its  variety,  destroy  its  harmony,  and 
reduce  it  to  the  original  chaos  from  which  it  sprung. 

Jjiverpool,  J.  W.  A. 


Shaespebb,  thu  Globt  of  Eholahd. — Shakspere  is  the  great 
fldory  of  £ng[land.  England  has  in  politios  Cromwell,  in  i^losophy 
daeon,  in  seianee  Newton, — three  lof^  men  of  genias.  But  Crom- 
well is  tinged  with  cruelty,  and  Baoon  with  meanness ;  as  to  Newton, 
his  edifice  is  now  shaking  on  ita  base.  Shaksiiere  is  pure,  which 
Gromwell  and  Baoon  are  not,-«-and  immoveable,  wnich  Newton  is  not. 
Moreover,  he  ia  higher  as  a  genius.  Above  Newton  there  are 
Oop^noions  and  Galileo;  above  Bacon  there  are  Descartes  and 
ILmt;  above  Cromwell  there  are  Danton  and  Bonaparte ;  above 
Sfaakapere  there  is  no  one. — Vzotob  Hugo. 
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JEnoch  Arden,  ifc.    Bj  Alfbbd  Tbnktson,  D.C.L.,  Poet  Laiireate. 
London :  Edward  Moxon  and  Co.,  Dover  Street*  1864. 

This  new  work  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  will  sustain,  bat  will  not 
advance,  its  author's  fame.  His  most  ardent  admirers  are  con- 
stantly subjected  to  one  recurring  disappointment.  With  every 
announcement  of  a  new  poem  from  nis  pen,  they  hope  that  now,  at 
all  events,  he  will  present  them  with  a  ^^tU  work— ^something  on  a 
larger  scale,  with  bolder  outlines,  and  a  more  ambitious  aim,  than 
anything  he  has  yet  produoed;  but  the  hope  is  never  zealiaad. 
How  is  this  P  Either  Mr.  Tennyson's  admirers  have  formed  an  ex- 
travagant estimate  of  his  powers — which  we  would  be  the  last  to 
concede, — or  Mr.  Tennyson  himself  has  less  oonfidenee  in  the  capa- 
bilities of  his  own  gemus  than  have  the  most  thoughtful  and  dis- 
passionate students  of  his  published  works.  Whatever  the  cause, 
the  fact  remains.  Our  modern  painters  never  venture  on  the 
mighty  canvases  the  old  masters  habitually  used  for  the  representa- 
tion of  their  thoughts.  Our  best  scriptural  artist,  Holman  Himt» 
paints  a  subject  in  a  few  square  feet,  which  Baphael  or  Eubens 
would  have  spread  over  a  space  ten.  times  greater.  80  with  our 
modem  poete.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  single  poem  which,  in  sub- 
ject, extent,  or  execution,  can  be  fairly  plaoed  by  l^e  side  of  those 
great  works  of  "  the  grand  old  masters,'  which  have  secured  an  im- 
mortality of  glory  for  their  authors.  Subsequent  to  the  publieatkui 
of  his  minor  noems,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  given  us  "The  Priooess" 
and  *'  Maud,'  to  neither  of  which  can  the  epithet  ffreat  be  rightly 
applied ;  he  has  given  us  "  In  Meikioriam,"  by  far  the  best  produc- 
tion of  his  genius,  and  which  alone  would  have  made  hisiame,  but 
which  is  not  so  much  a  great  noem  as  an  exquisitely  wrought  series 
of  poems.  When  it  was  nnaerstood  he  was  engaged  in  the  rich 
mines  of  Arthurian  romance,  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the 
subject  which  Milten  had  longed  to  take  for  a  great  epic,  and  at 
which  many  of  our  best  poeto  since  have  cast  longing  eyes,  would 
afford  Mr.  Tennyson  the  opportunity  of  producing  a  work  which 
should  outvie  all  nis  previous  efforts,  and  place  his  name  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  fame  :  in  fact,  that  now,  at  all  events,  he  would  pro- 
duce a  ffreai  poem.  "  Idyls  of  the  King  "  appeared,  and  ohanaed 
all  by  its  wonderful  music,  ito  rich  imagery,  and  the  oonsummate 
skill  by  which  it  was  wrought  out ;  but  still  it  was  merely  a  ooiiee- 
tion  of  four  ]^tical  narratives,  and  lacked  entirely  tibie  dramatic 
unity  which  his  subject  afforded,  and  without  which  it  could  not  be 
termed  a  great  poem— full  of  mighty  thoughts.    ''Enodi  AidsBi  ** 
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is  a  work  of  leM  prefcexision  than  a&y  of  those  wo  hare  Tot  mentioiied. 
Its  proper  rank  is  by  the  side  of  those  simple  and  oeautifiil  hiys, 
''The  Gardener's  Daughter"  and  "Dora,"  published  twenty^two 
years  ago.  "  Enoch  Arden  *'  displays,  perhaps,  a  freer  handling, 
'  and  greater  ease  in  rhythm  and  vigour  of  style ;  but  in  all  essential 
characteristics  its  place  is  beside  these.  We  shall  be  understood, 
therefore,  when  we  repeat  that  while  it  wUl  sustain,  it  will  not  ad- 
▼anoe  Mr.  Tennyson's  established  reputation.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
considered  as  depreciating  or  undervaluing  this  work.  Anything 
o£  Mr.  Tennyson  s  is  welcome ;  it  is  alwavs  sure  to  be  pxoduotive 
of  enjoyment,  and,  if  rightly  used,  of  wisdom  too. 

In  this  feverish  age,  to  men  panting  in  the  hot  pursuit  of 
wealth,  power,  and  pleasure,  Mr.  Tennyson's  lofty  thoughts, 
serene  style,  and  pure  poetry  are  as  streams  of  living  water  in  a 
dry  and  thirsty  land.  Never  was  there  an  age  in  which  the  mission 
of  poetry  to  soothe,  to  refine,  to  elevate,  was  more  needed  than  in 
this  age  of  manufactures  and  political  economy.  Engrossed  in  pur- 
suits  whose  tendency  too  often  is  to  drag  man  away  or  down  m>m 
bis  msnhood,  and  to  narrow  his  conception  of  the  unseen  and 
eternal,  the  poet  awakens  our  almost  torpid  sense  of  beauty,  lays 
open  the  hidden  meaning  of  things,  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
eternal  realities,  and  places  before  us  lofty  ideals, — 

'*  To  teach  high  thoughts,  aod  amiable  words, 
And  courtlineas,  and  the  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man." 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  fulfilled  this  office  for  this  generation,  and  his 
eve  for  beaut^r  and  truth  is  not  yet  dim,  nor  is  his  natural  force 
aoated.  In  his  new  story  he  has  again  struck  a  chord  which  will 
thrill  the  heart  of  humanity.  Thirty  years  ago,  Christopher  North 
said  of  him,  "  He  has  small  power  over  the  common  feelinss  and 
thoughts  of  men.  .  His  feebleness  is  distressing  when  he  maaes  an 
appeal  to  their  ordinary  sympathies."  Had  not  Tennyson  long  ago 
cleared  himself  of  this  charge,  "  Eoodi  Arden  "  alone  would  trium- 
phantly vindicate  him  now.  Its  subject  is  common,  its  characters 
the  lowliest,  and  all  its  force  consists  m  its  power  over  the  "common 
feelings  of  men,"  and  its  acquaintance  with  their  ordinary  sym- 
pathies. 

The  story  is  simple,  even  to  baldness.  It  is  of  three  playmates — 
two  boys  and  a  girl^in  a  sea-coast  town,  who  grow  together  in  the 
6weet  mtimacy  of  familiar  life  till  love-time  comes,  and  the  girl 
unconsciously  fixes  her  heart  on  the  strong  man,  who  speaks  his 
love,  while  the  other  keeps  the  secret  in  the  core  of  his  heart. 
£noch  Arden,  the  favoured,  is  a  sailor,  and  Philipi  the  rejected, 
a  miller.  The  former  weds  Annie,  and  three  children  are  bom, 
when  misfortune  falls  on  him,  and  he  accepts  a  mate's  berth  in  a 
ahip.  He  is  cast  on  an  island,  whence  he  is  only  released  after 
many  years.  Meanwhile,  his  youngest  child  dies,  and  misfortune 
assails  Annie.    Philip  befriends  the  wife— who  is  thought  to  be 
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«irldow«d»--^Did  ii  krt  pleads  liM  long  lo?«^  ad  the  unfiMikood  of 
Baoah's  beiiiff  alire.  After  a  dreaai  she  oomantB  to  be  wed*  md 
prosperity  faus  to  ber  lot  amid  sadness— -when  Bnodb  is  released, 
4aiid  retimis— to  fiad  desolation  of  heart.  He  looki^  upon  his  wife 
and  up^iftown  children,  and  detenoines  to  keep  bis  seeret.  Onlr 
alter  sn  illness,  in  which  death  makes  a  sure  stroke  at  him,  he  tells 
Ids  landlady  who  he  is,  and  permits  her  to  infoim  Annie,  §n  her 
«omfort,  that  he  is  dead. 

We  will  not  weary  onr  readers  by  tedioos  detailB  of  the  ^ot,  or 
fenffthy  quotations  from  the  Ppem ;  for  wit  purpose  one  passsge 
will  snmce  to  show  tiut  Alfred  Tennyson  has  not  lost  his  imagine  tire 
or  pictorial  skill.  It  describes  the  shipwrecked  Enoch  alone  on  an 
umnhabited  island : — 

ft 

"TIm  numataio,  wooded  to  the  peak,  the  lawn 
And  winding  ways,  high  up,  like  wajs  to  heaven; 
The  slender  coco's  drooping  crown  of  pinmes; 
The  lightning  flash  of  insect  and  of  bird; 
The  Instre  of  the  long  oonTolmlnaes, 
That  coiled  aronnd  the  statelj  atems,  and  ran 
£?«  to  the  limit  of  the  land;  the  glcnra 
And  gWrias  of  the  hrsad  belt  of  the  worid: 
All  these  he  nw;  bat  what  he  fmia  had  ieen 
He  oonld  not  aee*-the  Jcindly  human  face, 
Nor  ever  htw  a  kindlj  YOice;  bat  heard 
The  myriad  shriek  of  wheeliog  ocean  fowl, 
The  leagne-loog  roller  thnndoring  on  the  xeef, 
The  BKNirning  whiepers  of  hoge  trees,  that  branohed 
And  blossomed  in  the  lenith;  or  the  sweep 
Of  some  precipitoas  rivnlet  to  the  wave; 
As  down  the  shore  he  ranged,  or  all  day  long 
Sat  often  in  the  seaward-gazing  gorge, 
A  shipwrecked  sailor,  waiting  for  a  sdL 
No  sail  from  day  to  day,  bnt  every  day 
The  sanriae,  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 
Among  the  palms,  and  fenu,  and  predpio«| 
The  bhue  apea  the  waters  to  the  east, 
The  blara  upon  the  waters  to  the  wert; 
Then  the  gxeat  stare  that  gWbed  thentelvas  in  hsansa; 
The  hollower,  bellowing  ocean;  and  again 
The  scarlet  shafks  of  annriae— hat  no  aalL** 

We  thii^  a  ^reat  mistake  is  committed  at  the  end  of  the  nocm, 
I  directs  that  his  wife  shall  be  informed  of  his  oealh. 


when  Enoch 

imd,  therefore,  of  his  so  carefully  concealed  existence.  It  vo^d 
hare  been  more  consistent  with  the  hennc  self-sacrifiee  of  his  Mfe 
had  he  died  sparing  her  that  knowledffe,  which  eoold  only^  skake 
and  destroy  that  happiness  which  had  skywly  grown  up  arwaad  lur. 
The  second  important  poem  in  the  book  is  "  Ayliner*a  FiekL** 
fbonded  on  the  old,  old  incident  of  a  Toong  man  loving  abow  Ma 
degree ;  but  treated  with  such  poweri  that  we  are  almost  dispoaed  to 
pi£;e  it  hi^er  than  *'  Enoch  Arden." 


Hie  volume  eontaini,  bedde,  "  Sea  Dfeeau/'  Bnt  publi«faed  in 
JfaeiNs22aMi ;  **  The  Grrandmotberi"  which  appeared  ia  Onr^  a  TFeeX;  / 
and  "  Tithonns/'  which  came  ont  in  the  CornHU.  Doabilew  all  of 
theae  axe  too  familiar  to  our  readers  to  need  comment.  Not  the 
leaai  remarkable  of  the  remaining  poems  is  "  The  J^orihem  Farmer,*' 
wkiehy  as  a  stndy  of  obaraoter,  is  one  of  ike  poet's  finest  efforts. 
I*nnn  seveml  othiera  we  select  one  for  quotation  for  its  sweetness 
and  hreritj : — 

"  THE  SAILOR  BOY. 

**  Ha  ran  at  darnn,  and,  fixvd  with  &ope, 
Shot  o'er  tha  leethiog  harbour-bar} 
Jkad  reached  the  ahipi,  aod  eaagfat  the  ropa. 
And  wiiistled  to  the  aormjig  star. 

"  And  -while  he  whistled  loog^  and  load, 
He  heard  a  fierce  mermaiden  crj, 
'  0  boy !  though  thoa  art  joaag  and  proud, 
I  see  the  place  where  thoa  wilt  lie. 


Ml 


Tba  sands  and  glassy  sorgea  mix 

In  caves  about  the  drauy  bay; 
And  on  t^y  lifaa  the  limpet  sticks, 

And  in  thy  heart  the  scrawl  shall  play.' 

**  * Fooir  be  answered^  '  death  is  sore 

To  those  that  stay  and  those  that  roam; 
Bat  I  will  nevermore  endare 

To  sit  with  fmpty  hands  at  home. 

**  *  My  mother  clings  aboot  my  neck, 

My  nsters  orymg,  "  Stay!  for  shame P 
iiy  father  raves  of  death  and  wreck; 

They  are  all  to  blame  I  they  are  all  to  blame! 

" '  God  help  me  1  save  I  take  mj  part 
Of  danger  on  the  roaring  sea, 
A  devil  rises  in  my  heart, 
Far  worse  than  aaj  death  to  me.' " 

This  booV  is  a  reaUy  noble  contribntion  to  English  poetry ;  and 
thongh  it  wUl  add  nothing  to  Alfred  Tennyson's  reputation,  or  the 
love  of  the  pnblic  for  him  as  a  thinker,  it  woiild  secure  any  other 
man's  way  to  fame.  It  is  more  than  thirty  years  ago  since  his  first 
▼olnme  was  launched  in  the  world,  received  with  genial  welcome  by 
m  few,  with  hesitation  by  many,  and  with  violent  condemnation  1^ 
many  more.  Time  has  wrought  a  marvellous  change.  Tennyson 
is  now  the  most  popular  poet  of  this,  perhaps  of  any,  age.  w  ith 
the  exception  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Macaulay's 
Siatory,  no  book  has  been  so  greedily  seized  by  the  public  as  the 
one  under  review.  An  issue  of  17,000  disposed,  of  on  the  day  of 
pablioation,  and  printer  and  publisher  unable  to  meet  the  demand 
ever  since.  We  rejoice  in  this  fact,  but  we  trust  that  those  who 
make  their  acquaintance  with  Tennyson  first  through  "Enoch 
Arden,"  wUl  be  induced  to  take  up  in  succession  the  various  other 
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aoble  oontribations  ha  has  made  to  Englith  poeiry,  and  we  piromiie 
them  an  amonnt  of  instruetioii  and  deught  which  the  waifa  of  idl 
the  other  poets  of  our  generation  together  will  not  famiah. 

Young  readers  of  poetry  should  mark  the  marreUons  musio  im- 
parted to  plain  words,  the  extraordinary  facility  of  phrase,  and  the 
choice  seleotedness  of  the  single  terms  emnloyed.*  Hiey  should 
likewise  attend  to  the  signs  of  diligent  thougnt  which  rise  up  emy- 
where,  especially  seen  in  a  wise  departnre  from  common  usages  of 
speech  when  they  fail  to  suit  the  occasion,  and  in  an  equally  wise 
employment  of  them  whenever  consistent  with  the  poet's  plan. 
Let  the  reader  compare  together  the  low,  flat  levels  of  rhyme  to 
which  the  poet  descends  when  describing  the  English  soenety.  with 
the  glow  of  the  phrases  in  which  he  tells  us  of  the  scene  of  JSnoeh 
Arden's  lengthened,  chance-oooasioned  exile.  They  will  learn  more 
of  the  secret  of  poetry  from  such  a  perusal  than  in  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  thousand  ordinary  volumes.  F.  8. 

*  Beadeis  and  students  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems  do  not  require  to  be  told  that 
he  is  conttnualljr  adding  to,  retouching,  and  revising  his  works.  An  analytical 
comparison  of  the  first  tuition  of  his  first  book  with  the  last  edition  of  the  saaie 
would  afford  scope  for  a  most  interesting  essay.  His  new  yolume,  **  Enoch  Axden," 
contains  the  ^  Welcome  to  Alexandra,"  which  saw  the  lif^ht  on  the  morning  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  landing  in  England  in  thft  March  of  1863.  Comparing  it  as  it 
now  stands  with  the  first  draft,  we  find  three  or  four  additional  lines,  whieh  add 
considerably  to  the  force  and  comploteness  of  the  poem.  ThuM,  in  1863,  ws 
read, — 

'*  Utter  your  jubilee,  steeple  and  spirsl 

Clash,  ye  bells,  in  the  merry  March  air  I 

Flash,  ye  cities,  in  rivers  of  fire  I 

Welcome  her,  welcome  the  land's  desire, 

[Alexandra, 

Sea-king's  daughter  as  happy  as  fair." 

And  now  we  read,— 

**  Utter  your  jubilee,  steeple  and  spire! 
Clash,  ye  bells,  in  the  merry  March  air! 
Flash,  ye  cities,  in  rivers  of  fire  I 
Ruth  to  the  roof,  tuddei^  rochet^  and  h^ker. 
Melt  into  star  $  for  the  lande  denre  I 
RoU  and  r^'oicej  jubilant  twtice, 
JloU  me  a  ground-noett  dashed  on  the  Uramdl 
Roar  as  Ae  sea  when  he  wdoomes  the  land! 
And  welcome  her,  weloome  the  land's  desire, 
The^  sea-king's  daughter  as  happy  as  fair.** 

One  or  two  slight  alterations  will  also  be  discovered  in  that  exquisite  elasBC  poem 
"Tlthonus,"  which  originally  appeared  in  the  third  number  of  the  Ou'dlfff 
MagoKme ;  but  the  changes  in  this  are  merely  verbal,  and  there  are  no 
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Beir9  English  Poets.    Griffin  and  Co.,  London. 

1.  Shakspere's  Poems;   2.  Ben  Jonson's  Foenu;   3.  Early  Ballads. 
Edited,  with  I^'otes,  by  Eobebt  Bsll. 

BoBXBT  Bbix,  the  editor  of  this  series  of  republications,  was 
the  son  of  a  magislrate  in  Cork,  where  he  was  bom,  10th  January, 
ISOO,    After  his  father's  death,  while  Bobert  was  yet  a  boy,  his 
funily  removed  to  Dublin,  where,  in  recognition  of  his  father's 
Mryiees,  Bobert  had  receiyed  a  Goyemment  appointment  at  an 
imusnaUy  early  age.    He  had  a  passion  for  literature.    Before  he 
was  foniteen  he  had  written  plays,  poems,  and  essays ;  and  he  was 
little  more  than  sixteen  when,  in  conjunction  with  two  Dublin 
University  students,  he  got  up  the   "  Dublin  Inquisitor,"  and 
revived,  outside  of  Trinity  walls,  the  Historical  Society,  which  had 
formerly,  in  the  days  of  Burke,  Plunkett,  Curran,  Grattan,  <fco., 
been  held  within  the  XJnivenity.    The  "Double  Disfruise"  and 
**  Comic  Lectures,"  two  of  his  dramatic  pieces  of  sUgnt  texture, 
were  performed  at  the  Dublin  Theatre  while  the  author  was  i&  his 
teens.    Under  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (Jan.  25th, 
1828,  to  Nov.  23rd,  1830),  and  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesea,  he  was  engaged  to  edit  the  Goyemment  news- 
paper, the  Pahiot,  established  by  Wellesley  Pole,  while  Secretsry 
of  State  for  Ireland ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  resolved  on  exchanging 
provincial  for  national  politics,  he  removed  to  London,  to  accept  the 
editorship  of  the  Atlast  established  1826,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
MantkUf  Magfxzine.    In  1829  he  was  prosecuted  for  libel  against 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  then  -Lord  Chancellor,  in  charging  him  with  cor- 
ruption in  the  dislribution  of  Church  preferment,  but  was  acquitted 
hv  the  jury  on  the  grounds  of  zeal  for  the  public  interests,  and  want 
or  personal  animus.    In  this  case  he  defended  himself  before  Lord 
Tenterden,  the  judge.   In  1838  he,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Lardner 
and  Sir  Edwara  Litton  Bulwer  (now  Bulwer-Lytton),  commenced 
the  Monthly  Chrontcle,  which  he  edited,  and  in  1841  he  relinquished 
the  Atlas,    He  wrote  the  concluding  volume  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh's "  History  of  England,"  as  well  as  the.  last  portion  of  the 
**  Naval  History  of  England,"  left  inoomplete  by  the  death  of 
Southey .    He  is  author  of  a  "  History  of  Bussia,"  "  Memoirs  of 
Canning,"  **  Outlines  of  China,"  <*  Lives  of  the  English  Poets," 
*' British  Dramatists,"  and  "Early  Writers  of  Great  Britain." 
The  British  theatre  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  five-act  plays  of 
«' Marriajee,"  1842,  "Mothers  and  Daughters,"  1843,  "Temper," 
1847.    l^e  novel-reading  world  owe  him  the  pleasure  they  derive 
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from  the  penigal  of  "  The  Ladder  of  Qold,"  **  Hearte  and  Altars," 
&o.  He  edited  the  "  Fairfax  Correspondence/'  aa  '*  Memoriali 
of  CiTil  War/'  and  wrote  an  entertaining  book  of  trayel,  entitled 
"Wayside  Pictures  through  France,  Selnum,  and  Holland." 
«  The  Town  Life  of  the  Restoration  "  is  his  latest  prodaetion.  la 
1854  Mr.  Bell  undertook  the  preparation  of  "  A  Bmsed  and  Care- 
fully Annotated  Edition  of  the  English  Poete,"  of  which  29  half- 
crown  volumes  were  issued  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Park^  and  Son. 
The  copyright  and  stereotype  (we  presume)  of  ^ese  worb 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Charles  Griffin  and  Co.,  wbfle 
yet  the  head  of  tiiat  firm  was  alire.  The  trustees  managing  that 
eoneem  on  behalf  of  the  widow  and  children,  as  well  aa  ^en 
interested,  hare  arraamd  for  the  reissue,  in  monthly  ihilikg 
Tolumes,  of  the  whole  m  the  works  contained,  at  least,  in  that  edi* 
tion.  These  include  the  poems  of  Charucer,  Wyatt,  Smvev*  Qldhaai, 
Waller,  Dryden,  Cowper,  Thomaon,  and  othen,  betidBa  theTofamics 
at  ^e  head  of  this  notice,  and  a  few  misceUaneoua  sotectJaop.  To 
be  put  in  possession  of  these  writings  at  aooli  a  ooat  montiilr  is 
a  xynvilege  granted  to  all  who  value  poetry.  Tbe  pxvmiiae  oi  "a 
complete  Dody  of  English  poetry,  edUtea  thrcHighoait  wi&  jndgmeDt 
and  integrity,  and  oombiniiig  those  features  of  reaearcb,  typo- 
ffraphical  elegance^  and  economy  of  price,  whioh  the  pzeaeKt  age 
demands,"  may  not  yet  be  realisable,  but  tilie  aeries  now  beii^ 
noticed  wiU  go  far  towards  fulfilling  that ;  and  if  the  late  &.  Axis 
Wiknott's  eaitions  of  Herbert,  Gray,  Pttmell,  Collins,  Green,  Aken- 
side,  Dyer,Warton,  &c.,  were  simiki^ly  reproduced^  awetty  uaiiSonn 
aeries  of  the  British  poets  would  not  be  te  £rom  being  at  hand. 
We  commend  this  idea  to  the  proprietor  of  tlw  latter  aeries,  and 
must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  rerlew  of  the  Tolomea  abore 
noted,  already  issued,  as  specimens  of  tftie  style  and  maoner  of  ftis 
admirable  s^es  of  the  English  poets. 

The  series  open  with  "  Shakspere^  POema,'*  imdudiag  **  Yaw 
and  Adonis,"  '<The  Bape  of  Lucieoe,"  the  ''Sonneta,"  *'A 
Lover's  Complaint,"  and  "  The  Pisssionate  Pilgrim,"  preeeded  by  a 
memoir  of  28  pa^ee,  and  having  critical  introdnotions  to  eachfosn. 
The  memoir,  which  is  founded  on  HalliweU's,  is  pleasantly  watteo, 
although  it  accepts,  perhaps,  too  much  of  the  trMitkioal  n|padiiig 
the  external  life  of  the  poet.  The  introductiona  ava  ooneiae,  bat 
full  and  reliable  in  statement.    The  aanotationa  at  the  foot  of  the 

pages  are  careful,  critical,  and  informing.    To  this  volume 
•*B«    '         .-.-_.--  


0n  Jonson's  Poetical  Works."  The  memoir,  whish  folUnn  Clif- 
ford's in  the  main,  is  less  elaborate,  and  occupies  but  20  pif^ 
The  poetical  works  consist  of  those  collections  of  fugitive  pMM 
respectively  denominated  "Epigrams,"  "  I^e Forest,"  publisliad  ia 
the  folio  of  1616,  and  "Underwoods,"  issued  in  the  Mo  of 
1640.  These  have  no  introductions,  as  in  Shfak^ere,  b«t  are 
more  liberally  annotated.  Many  of  these  notes  oontana  sate  iaib^ 
malion  regarding  the  writers,  statesmen,  and  pablie  Mcaona^  of 
the  time  of  Jonaon,— a  tane  inolui^ng  tbe  beat  part  of  iim  rs^ps  of 
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Elmbedi,  the  whole  lekni  of  Jamee  I.  in  Sugkndt  and  nearly  the 
wholeofthatofCharleal.  The  *' Early  Ballads  "  chosen  for  the 
third  yolnme  are  all  "  illastrations  of  history,  traditions,  and 
enstoms,'*  and  "  range  fh>m  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  se^enteeth  eenttiry/'  thongh  the  bulk  of  them  belong 
to  the  sixteenth,  atd  are  such  as  "  enjoyed  high  popnlarity  under 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth."  The  three  volumes,  therefore,  possess  a 
Bort  of  Elizabethan  unity,  giving,  as  they  do,  the  poetry  of 
thought  in  Shakspere,  of  (nilture  in  Jonaon,  and  of  popular 
emotion  in  the  oldf  ballads. 

The  volumes  are  issued  in  paper  covers  at  a  shilling,  or  bound 
in  scarlet  cloth  at  one  and  sixpence.  They  contain  about  250 
to  900  pages  each,  and,  considering  the  worth  and  fame  of  their 
editor,  are  the  cheapest  and  best  serial  publications  of  the  poets 
ever  offered  to  the  pabHc. 

Mf  Nephtm*  Bsitory  (fSome.    By  Oaboluib  Ada  Nobtov. 

Binung^iam :  Hudson  and  Son. 

What  19'iebuhr,  the  historian  of  Borne,  did  in  his  Greek  Heroic 
Tales  for  his  son,  Miss  Norton  has  accomplished  in  regard  to  the 
story  of  Ancient  Borne  for  her  ne|>hews.  The  "  Tales  from  the 
Classics^"  by  the  Misses  Xirby,  of  Leicester,  are  deformed  by  rho* 
domontade  and  semi-poetic  phraseology}  or  they  would  have  been 
hi^y  useful  to  children.  ''Little  Arthur's  History  of  England ** 
accomplishes  for  our  own  country  what  Miss  I^orton,  with  nearly 
equal  grace,  has  done  for  the  gowned  race  of  old  Italy.  To  write 
abook  fit  to  be  nmked  near  to  Lamb's  "  Tales  from  Shakspere " 
is  given  to  few,  but  the  authoress  of  this  history  has  nearlymanaged 
it.  The  style  is  simple,  neat,  and  dexterously  graceful.  The  points 
of  interest  to  children  have  been  judicioushr  chosen,  and  the  utmost 
delicacy  is  employed  in  the  language  of  the  narrative.  We  oan 
recommend  this  book  as  a  safe  present  to  a  girl  or  boy  whose  open* 
ing  mind  it  is  desirable  to  engage  in  useful  study  made  pleasant. 
To  be  introduced  to  the  serious  Muse  of  history  by  Miss  Norton  is 
a  favour  we  would  envy  modem  youngsters,  were  not  our  sighi 
vain ;  for  time  past  cannot  be  recalled. 

Old  Jonathan  ;   or,  the  District  and  Parish  Helper, 

In  August  hBt*  Old  Jonathan  became  a  centenarian,  having 
then  issued  a  handred  numbers  of  his  periodical,  wherein  *'  the 
preacher  aou^t  to  find  out  acceptable  words."  It  is  a  large  illus- 
trated folio  3  somewhat  similar  character  to  the  British  Workman 
and  Biiiiish  Messenger,  although  it  deals  less  than  the  former  in 
social  eoonomics,  ana  than  the  latter  in  doctrinal  ChristiaBity.  We 
could  not  let  the  lOOlh  issue  pass  without  a  good  wish  that  the 
fttiure  may  be  proBperoua»  and  tnat  he  may  be  privileged  for  many 
yean  ta  go  on  ia  lus  endeavour  "to  turn  many  to  righteons* 
n4 — 
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EarthUf  and  Celestial  Voicee :  a  Lay  Homi^,    By  W.  OsHOHO. 

Brutol :  Taylor  and  Son. 

Wb  have  heard  the  yoioe  of  W.  Ormond,  of  Bristol,  once  and 
again ;  and  it  is  a  voice  we  love,  for  he  speaks  from  a  warm  heart 
and  an  active  intelligence.  This  morceau  of  eloquence  is  of  a 
"higher  mood"  than  anything  else  of  his  we  have  seen.  Frcnn 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  viz.,  "  There  are  many  kinds  of  voices  in 
the  world,  and  none  of  them  is  without  signification,'*  he  disooozaes 
on  the  humsn  voice,  the  voice  of  the  winds,  the  waters,  the  woods, 
the  stars,  of  sect,  of  cant,  of  custom,  of  truth,  and  of  duty ;  and  of 
all  he  says  things  worth  hearing. 

Tke  Golden  Treaswy  of  the  Best  Songe  and  Lvrical  Poems  tn  tie 
English  Language;  selected  and  arrangea  with  Notes.  By 
F&Aircis  TuBKBB  P1.L0BJLVB.    Cambridge :  MacMiUan  and  Co. 

MacMillav's  Chlden  Treaeury  series  of  the  best  English 
classics  started  on  an  exceUent  plan,  and  each  issue  shows  the 
advantage  of  acting  upon  a  matured  scheme.  The  book  now  to  be 
noticed  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  publications  by  which  the 
feasibility  and  acceptability  of  the  intended  series  were  tested. 
A  satisfactory  reply  was  given  by  the  public  in  the  sale,  during  the 
first  year,  of  an  average  of  a  thousand  per  month.  This  fact  is  a 
criticism  of  tibe  most  palpable  kind,  and  almost  supersedes  all 
others.  The  book  did  not  happen  to  come  under  our  notice  at  the 
time  of  publication,  but  was  brought  within  our  ken  bv  presentation 
from  a  mend  gained  in  a  casual  excursion  on  a  July  day,  when  our 
conversation  had  reached  the  fever  heat  of  poetry,  in  talking  of 
other  matters  we  adverted  to  the  scanty  provision  made  for  men  of 
poetical  tendencies  being  able  to  carry  with  them  a  real  collection 
of  poetic  gems  of  such  an  order  that  every  one  had  the  stamp  of 
indisputability  about  it.  This  book  was  produced  as  ifpropos  to 
the  remark,  and  given  to  the  reviewer,  as  one  "  known  to  like  good 
things  in  literature." 

It  has  turned  out  to  be  all  that  was  predicated  of  it.  Mr.  Pal* 
grave  is  himself  not  unknown  among  the  singers  of  England;  and 
me  present  work  owed  its  origin  to  the  poet  laureate,  to  whom 
the  book  is  dedicated,  as  one  not  likely. to  be  forgotten  ''whilst 
Poetrv  retains  her  hold  on  the  minds  of  Englishmen/'  It  contains, 
the  eoitor  says,  "the  best  original  lyrical  pieces 'and  songs  in  our 
language,  by  writers  not  living — and  none  besides  tiie  best** 
The  emtor  wishes  as  readers  "those  who  love  poetrr  so  weD*  tiiat 
he  can  offer  them  nothing  not  already  known  and  valued." 

The  system  of  arrangement  adopted  is  good.  It  is  "  diatribnted 
into  books,  corresponoing — I.,  to  the  ninety  years  dosing  about 
1616 ;  IL,  thence  to  1700 ;  III.,  to  1800 ;  Iv.,  to  the  half-cenimT 
just  ended.  Or,  looking  at  the  poets,  who  more  or  less  give  earn 
portion  its  distinctive  character,  tney  might  be  called  ^e  Dooks  of 
Bhakspere,  Milton,  Gray,  and  Wordsworth.    The  toIusm^  in  this 
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retpeci,  bo  fiur  m  the  limitatione  of  its  ranisa  aQow,  aeenratelj 
renects  the  natural  growth  and  eTolation  of  our  poetry.  A  rigidly 
duponologieal  eequenoe,  howe? er,  rather  fits  a  oollection  aiming  at 
instmction  than  pleasure,  and  the  wiadom  which  comes  through 
pleasure;  widiin  each  book  the  pieces  have,  therefore,  been 
arranged  in  gradations  of  feeling  or  sulneot." 

*'  Lyrical  has  been  here  held  essentially  to  imply  that  each  poem 
shall  torn  on  some  single  thought,  feeling,  or  situation.  In  accord- 
anpe  with  this,  narrative,  descriptive,  and  didactic  poems,  unless 
accompanied  by  rapidity  of  movement,  brevity,  and  the  colouring 
of  human  passion,  have  been  excluded."  The  question.  What 
degree  of  merit  should  give  rank  among  the  bestP  is  answered 
tiius, — "  That  a  poem  shall  be  worthy  of  the  writer's  genius  ;  that 
it  shall  reach  a  {perfection  commensurate  with  its  ami;  that  we 
should  require  finish  in  proportion  to  brevity ;  that  passion,  colour, 
and  originality  cannot  atone  for  serious  imperfections  in  clearness, 
unity,  or  truth ;  that  a  few  good  lines  do  not  make  a  good  poem ; 
that  popular  estimate  is  serviceable  as  a  guide*noBt  more  than  as  a 
compass ;  above  all,  that  excellence  should  be  looked  for  rather  in 
the  whole  than  in  the  parts." 

The  summaries  which  precede  the  notes,  and  the  notes  them- 
selves, give  pleasing  evidence  of  the  fine  taste,  great  reflectiveness, 
and  true  perception  of  the  poetical  which  have  been  exercised  in 
the  execution  of  the  labour  emplo^red  in  this  cdleotion.  Few 
readers  will  be  otherwise  than  gratified  by  having  the  foUovring 
excerpts  placed  before  them. 

I.  •*  Elusabethan  poetry — ^from  Wyatt  under  Henry  VIII.  to 
Shakspere,  midway  through  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  and  JDrummond, 
who  carried  on  the  early  manner  to  a  still  later  period.  There  is 
here  a  wider  range  of  style;  from  simplicity,  expressed  in 
a  language  hardly  yet  broken  into  verse — through  the  pastoral 
fancies  and  Italian  conceits  of  the  strictly  Elisabethsn  style,  to  the 
passionate  reality  of  Shakspere ;  yet  a  general  uniformity  of  tone 
prevails.  Few  roaders  can  fail  to  observe  the  natural  sweetness  of 
the  verse,  the  single-hearted  straightforwardness  of  the  tbouehts ; 
nor  less  the  limitation  of  the  subject  to  the  many  phases  of  one 
passion  which  then  characterized  our  lyrical  poetry,  unless  when, 
as  with  Drummond  and  Shakspere,  '  the  purple  light  of  love '  is 
tempered  by  a  spirit  of  sterner  reflection." 

li.  "Our  Muses  now  give  expression  to  political  feeling,  to 
religious  thought,  to  a  hi^  philosophic  statesmanship  in  writers 
such  as.  Marvell,  Herbert,  and  Wotton;  whilst  in  Marvell  and 
Milton  again  we  find  the  first  noble  attempts  at  pure  description 
of  nature,  destined  in  our  own  ages  to  be  continued  and  equalled. 
Meanwhile,  the  poetry  of  simple  passion,  although  before  1660  often 
deformed  by  verbal  fancies  and  conceits  of  thought,  and  afterward 
by  levity  and  an  artificial  tone,  produced  in  Herrick  and  Waller 
some  charming  pieces  of  more  finished  art  than  the  Elizabethan,, 
until  in  the  courtly  compliments  of  Sedley  it  oeemed  to  exhaust 
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itself,  and  fie  almost  donBa&t  for  the  Iraadred  jemn  betiree&  the 
dayBofWithOT  and  Sneklinf^  and  the  days  (^  Burns  and  Conrper." 

in.  The  eighteenth  centoiy  was  **  an  age  not  only  ,of  sponlaoeoas 
transition,  bS^  of  bold  experiment;  it  inelndea  not  only  tmkt 
divergenoes  of  thought  as  distingnish  the  *Bape  of  th^  Lock'lrooi 
the  '  Parish  Begister/  but  to  such  Tast  eontemporaneoas  diffefenees 
as  lie  between  Pope  and  Collins,  Bums  and  Cowper.  Yet  we  may 
oles^T  trace  three  leading  moods  or  tendencies :— the»  aspects  m 
ooortiy  or  educated  life,  represented  by  Pope  and  oanied  to 
exhaustion  br  his  followers ;  the  poetry  of  natni«  and  of  man,  nswed 
through  a  cultiyated  and  at  the  saone  time  an  impassioned  frame  of 
mind  by  Collins  and  Gray ;  lastly,  the  study  or  Tivid  and  sim^ 
narratire,  including  natural  description,  begun  by  Gay  and  lliomsoiit 
pursued  by  Bums  and  others  m  the  north,  and  establiahsd  in 
£nghmd  by  Gk>ldsmith,  Percy,  Crabbe,  and  Cowper/' 

•IV.  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Campbell,  Xeats,  and  Shelley,  '*  oanied 
to  farther  perfection  the  later  tendencies  of  the  oentnzy  preceding, 
in  simplicity  of  narratiye,  reyerenoe  for  human  passion  sad  diatae> 
ter  in  every  sphere,  and  impassioned  loye  of  nature ;  so  that,  whilst 
maintaining  on  the  whole  the  advances  in  art  made  since  the 
Beetoration,  they  renewed  the  half-forgotten  mdody  and  depth  of 
tone  wUch  mariced  the  first  Elisabethan  writers;  and,  lamy,  to 
what  was  thus  inherited  they  added  a  richness  in  language  and  a 
yariety  in  metre,  a  force  and  fire  in  narrative,  a  tenderaeas  and 
bloom  in  fe^in^,  an  insight  into  the  finer  passages  of  the  soul  and 
the  inner  meanmgs  of  the  landscape,  a  Iscrgor  and  wiser  humanity, 
hitherto  hardly  attained  and  perhaps  unattaindble  even  by  prede- 
cessors of  not  mferior  individual  genius." 

The  following  criticism  of  sonnets  and  sonnet-writers  is  singalszlT 
condensed  and  AiU  of  tastefully  expressed  thought : — *'  Pe^ardi^ 
sonnets  have  a  more  ethereal  grace  and  a  more  perfect  finish; 
ShalEspere's  more  passion;  Milton's  stand  supreme  in  statdtaess; 
Wordsworth's  in  depth  and  delicacy ;  but  Cowper's  unite  witii  an  ex* 
qmsitenesB  in  the  turn  of  thought  whi(^  the  ancients  wouldhaye  calM 
irony  an  intensity  of  pathetic  tenderness  peculiar  to  his  loving  and 
ingenuous  nature.  Cowper  is  our  highest  master  in  simple  paStos." 

llie  book  contains  upwards  of  three  hundred  selections  horn 
nearly  eighty  different  authors,  in  the  choice  of  which  the  editor 
''has  been  aided  throughout  by  two  Mends  of  independent  sasd 
exercised  judgment,  besides  the  distinguished  person  addressed  m 
the  dedication," — Alfred  Tennyson.  The  trustworthinesa  of  the 
collection,  therefore,  requires  no  farther  testimony  firom  ne.  Xhs 
reader  may  regard  the  whole  as  thoroughly  testea,  and  if  he  finds 
on  perusal  that  he  likes  them,  he  may  congratulate  himself;  lbr«  ss 
the  editor  says,  "  when  once  the  mind  has  raised  itself  to  gmp 
and  to  delight  in  excellence,  those  who  love  most  will  be  fooM  to 
love  most  wisely."  This  is  indeed  a  "  golden  treasurr,"  woftfgf  of 
n  which  after  the  Greeks  m  their  glory  lias  hmm  lie 
d  forpoetiy." 
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Su&«  ^a^'tt.* 


OUGHT  THE  VICEBOrALTT  OF  IRELAND  TO  BE  ABOLISHED? 


Ajtibxativb. 

Tbb  licuvftlxj  of  Ireland  ought  bj 
all mttos  to  bo  «boliabcd;  it  ia  aoonui- 
kas  that  the  least  lenmble  portioa  of 
the  Irish  ahoold  be  aoxioiia  to  retain 
wlut  is  only  the  badge  of  their  ser^i- 
tnde  and  dependener.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  tantalise  sensible  people  with 
«  dtvam  of  monarchy  bj  the  parade  of 
A  lord-lientenan^,  a  conrt,  and  its 
moek  royal  equipments?  It  cannot  be 
pleaded  that  it  is  a  lingering  nmnant 
«f  bygeno  glory.  Mo  Scotohroan  oonJd 
complacently  see  a  viceroy  take  np  his 
eonrt  in  £diobDrgh,thoagh  it  might  be 
•apposed  to  shadow  forth  the  palmy 
days  of  Holyrood.  Mo  tradition,  no 
MMoiation,  and  assnrsdly  no  benefit  it 
confers,  can  endear  it  to  the  Irish  heart; 
for  while  Ireland  is  an  incorporated  part 
-of  the  United  Kingdom,  she  is  debarred 
the  rights  and  privileges  that  she  has 
■m  light  to  aspect  as  snch,  and  yet  she 
obtains  none  of  the  compensatory  im- 
onnitieo  of  a  local  goTsmmsnt.  It  is 
the  mij  spot  nnTisited  by  the  Qaeen  or 
h»  £smily;  and  this  absence  of  royal 
patronage  is  made  np  to  her  by  the 
appointment  of  a  nobleman,  who  by 
proxy  is  sent  to  suppress  tumults  and 
qnsll  iosnrrections;  who  is  no  stem  of 
the  royal  tree,  who  cannot  assume  a 
semblance  of  that  prerogative,  who  has 
no  eommsnd  of  that  kingly  potency 
so  dear  to  a  rude  people,  which,  though 
disfignied  by  cnwlty  and  oppressioo, 
will  be  more  bearable  than  the  mild  ' 
administration  of  an  unprivileged  peer, 
thoqgh  he  may  have  in  his  veins  *'  the 
blood  of  all  the  Howards."  Scotland  is 
free  from  this  odious  sapervision,  while 
the  oonquered  race  of  Ireland  is  saddled 
with  a  masfoerade  of  sub- king  and 
court,  which  gains  her  nothing,  wi)ile  it 
lUscradits  her  strength,  and  the  lovs 
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and  loyalty  which  she  might  otlierwiae 
feel  for  her  neglectful  rulers.  Emign^ 
tion  is  on  the  increase,  and  unless  this 
much  hated  and  much  misapprehended 
grievance  is  removed,  the  land  will  be 
decimated,  and  its  inhabitants  will  seek 
in  other  countries  that  recognition  of 
independence  and  equality  which  they 
cannot  find  in  their  native  land. — J.  O. 
The  vice-sovereignty  is  either  a  reality 
or  a  shsm:  if  a  reality,  Ireland  is  not 
in  true  union  with  Great  Britain;  if  a 
shsm,  why  is  Ireland  made  to  diflbr 
apparently  from  the  other  constitoent 
parte  of  the  empire?  We  think  the 
whole  afittr  is  a  sham;  were  it  other- 
wise, men  of  distinguished  sdministia- 
tive  abilities  would  contend  for  and  be 
welcomed  to  the  vice-regal  chair. 
Bespectable  but  titled  nobodies  would 
not  be  so  prominently  pat  upon  the 
chair  of  Dublin  Castle.  If  the  Qaeen 
is  to  be  represented  by  those  who  go 
over  to  DabUn  Castle  in  her  name  and 
with  her  authority,  we  are  aorry  to 
think  of  the  misrepresentation  to  whidk 
she  has  been  subjected.  Which  of  the 
Lord  lieutenants  hold  sny  fame  who 
have  been  sent  ss  representatives  of 
her  Majesty  from  St  Jamess  to  the 
castle?  Herearetheirnames.— Marquia 
of  Normandy,  Earl  Fortescue,  Earl  de 
Grey,  Lord  Ueytesbury,  Eari  of  Bee- 
borough,  Earl  of  Claremitm.  Barl  of 
Eglinton  (Me),  Earl  of  Sl  G«rmaina, 
and  the  Earl  of  Carliitie  (dw).  Only 
the  Eari  of  Clarendon  has  won  a  states- 
man's hanonrs;  all  the  others,  however 
poUshsd  and  distinguished,  are  unknown 
as  statesmen,  and  quite  bek>«r — or  at 
least  not  above  ■  the  level  of  the  repr»- 
f  entatiTsa  of  many  boroagba  in  England. 
This  ssems  to  he  conoluoive  evidence 
that  the  vice-regal  throne  in  only  a 
hioqnend  sham,  and  not  at  all  a  reality; 
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ttwrefore  let  it  be  swept  iuto  the  limbo 
of  Bb*mi.— J.  B.  Tthb. 

In  1850  a  proposal  wai  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  abolition  of 
the  vice-royalty  in  Ireland ;  th^fnajorit j 
of  the  representatiTos  of  Ireland  yoted 
in  favoiir  of  abolition.  Then  can  be 
little  donbt  that  rinoe  that  time  a 
frsaler  denrs  fer  deiqg  awi^  with  the 
absurd  old-fashioned  thing  has  been 
tA%f  for  it  has  been  ineffioacioos  for 
good  and  promotive  of  evil,  as  its  holder 
has  neither  real  responsibility  nor  antho- 
fity. — L.  B. 

English  statesmen  keep  up  the  viee- 
foyalty  to  have  a  place  and  a  penaion 
to  give  to  some  one  who  reqnires  pro- 
pitiation,  and  cannot  be  employed  in  the 
hcnae  government.  It  is  an  enenm- 
bvance  thrown  by  finglishmen  on  Irish- 
mm,  whioh  thify  hava  no  right  to  bear. 
—P.  H.  D. 

All  Irishmen  sawept  a  few  DnbUn 
shopkeepers,  aided  by  a  hm  ladies 
insnitable  for  presentation  at  the  regal 
wmci  of  Britain,  bnt  who  can  flaunt 
about  the  Castle  oourt — ^feel  thovioe- 
roy^ty  to  be  a  degradation  and  an 
injustice.  They  wish  idcntificatioa  in 
law  and  institutions  with  the  geneml 
kingdom.  They  look  on  the  lord»Iien- 
tenanoy  as  a  badge  of  iaMeri^,  a  bar- 
bario  remnant  of  old  timea,  a  humilia- 
tion to  loyal  men,  and  neilher  a  temr 
nor  a  bribe  to  thoae  who  are  animated 
with  feelings  of  distrust  towards  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  of  England.— 

POTHlft. 

Nboatitk. 

A  revenue  of  £20,000  per  annum  is 
too  good  to  be  lost  It  promotes  trade, 
and  makes  up  a  little  for  the  withdrawal 
fiwn  Dublin  of  its  aristoecaay.  This, 
in  addition  to  the  trade  consequent  on 
the  Castle  balls,  festivitie8,&a,  Ireland 
cannot  a£ford  to  I00S4  it  mwld  be  quite 
swamped  in  the  markets  of  the  woild 
if  the  perquisites  of  the  capital  of 
Ireland  were  taken  away  whila  all  its 
absentee  landlords  spent  their  money 
in  the  English  metropolis.  It  is  entirely 
•nEnglish  movement,  intended  to  reduce 
the  tnde  and  lower  the  wages  of  the 


Irish  population,  and  to  enrich  the  trade 
of  England  with  the  rente  wrung  from 
the  Irish.  To  the  soHish  Saxon  any 
plea  will  suit  that  brings  about  hu 
pnrpooe,  and  he  perststB  in  ealliag  the 
lord-lieutenancy  a  badge  of  serritnds. 
Do  not  let  us  be  diawn  aside  firasarigbt 
and  truth  by  the  fallacy  of  names. 
The  lord-UoolsoBMy  is  a  toka  of 
the  spirit  of  fair  play  mpsifcf  growing 
extinet  in  Parliament,  vrliioli,  in  eon- 
sideration  of  the  snpetior  tttT******** 
of  the  regal  oenrt  and  the  tanflenny 
of  the  Union  to  impovnrish  Inland, 
made  this  provision  aanoonntsrhalsBee 
for  these  evila.  If  England  vspenUef 
her  hooeety,  Ireland  ought  ■ottafsvoar 
her   diaheMsty    by 


TbeviBa4n7aUyofIralaadis,letitbe 
gnuited,  a  ahadow,  but  it  is  the  ahndw 
oif  asubatnnee — troasiwwKsigHiy.  Itii 
a  reoognition  that  if  Inlnod  ia  not  a 
kinf^mn,  it  ought  to  bo  so,  is  as  in 
reaii^.  The  vice^p^gal  csnit  is  a  wit- 
ness to  the  ladividnaKty  of  Irdaaiia 
the  Union,  and  all  points  of  diftnsee 
ought  to  be  maintained  in  Irslflid  tiH, 
in  the  laws  and  gnvonmsnt  of  thst 
oonntiy,  aU  difieianee  is  deas  aaaj 
with. — Aji  InisHifAit  nr  Eisaiiagn. 

Wales  nrjoices  in  its  Prince^  laninrtfr 
and  Conwall  in  their  Dnke^  fleattml 
piquea  herself  on  her  Dnko  of  BslfaaaT 
and  Baren  of  Renfrnw,  mwm  timhkif 
Man  attaches  value  to  ita  LisMtansst- 
Govamor,  its  Court  of  Tywsffl  ssd 
House  of  Keys ;  why  shonM  Iielsai 
alone  be  called  upon  to  aade^^  Ibi 
sweeping  measnre  of  reform  sot  W 
any  means  the  kind  of  sweeping  rcfcna 
it  needs--«f  parting  with  its  viee-ro^ 
head  and  of  throwing  awsy  thetistiscs 
mark  of  ito  government  F  Wo  do  sac 
see  thatanygood  reason  can  boaddeeoii 
for  the  abolition  of  the  kri-fc* 
tenancy;  if  it  does  little  good  ttdaai 
little  harm,  and  ebangea  esght  os!^  to 
be  made  to  provide  good  or  lessoi  ham. 
** Let  well  alone  'till  better  k  fnOk 
and  probable.— J.  0.  K. 

The  abolitioo  oTthe  Lord  lieutHissf • 
office  in  Mend  might  of  itsdf  be  es^ 
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Meomplubed,  but  it  would  iieeeisiute 
great  ebanges  in  theooDstitaUon,  chtog«8 
which  it  would  be  highly  injodicimu  to 
make,  looking  to  the  geographical  and 
poliiical  poeitioa  of  Ireland.  A  mere 
UmDaference  or  reabeorption  of  the 
noe-iight  power  to  the  regal  would  not 
Boffioe.  The  vice-regal  council  of  fift j- 
dght  oembenr  wonld  be  aMiebed  also, 
•»  weotd  aleo  be  the  power  of  kaigbt- 
heod  and  the  control  of  the  cItic  and 
nilitaiy  foroee.  All  the  offieiak  of 
Dablin  Castle,  all  the  depeodente  npon 
f  boenix  Park,  woold  feel  the  blight, 
irinle  the  aaaamption  or  reeamptioQ  of 
an  patronage  hj  the  Crown  wonld 
■atarially  leeeen  the  ohancefl  of  the 
leM  wealth/  candidates  for  preferment^ 
who  ooold  easier  afford  to  stir  the  atten> 
tien  of  Dablin  Castle  than  to  roose  the 
Blambens  of  Downing  Street,  or  impress 
the  fnaetioiiaries  of  St.  James*s.  Were 
it  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
adnce  and  racommendatton  of  the  Lord 
Lientenant  gathered  in  the  oonntiy  and 
MBveyed  under  the  seal  of  c^ial 
TCSpouribility  migbt  be  a?ailable  to  the 
Seweraign  and  the  Cabinet  in  the  dis- 
pnsation  of  patronage,  it  wonld  be 
wHk  to  retain  the  vioe-regal  occupant 
d  Phcenix  Park  in  bis  state  and  sta- 
tian.  As  Lord  High  Commisuoner  of 
tka  Sovereign  of  Great  Britaio,  the 
Loid  Lientenaot  fulfils  important  and 
wmemnj  duties,  and  his  office  onght 
Mfc  to  be  abolished.^CADBT. 

ffiitoty  depoeits  its  landmarks  all 
nlavg  the  stream  of  time;  each  of  these 
Is  an  evidence  of  what  has  gone  before* 
AU  the  lewons  of  history  are  in  danger 
•f  being  lost  when  these  landmarks  ars 
i«BOTed{  and  there  is  a  woe  pronounced 
i^on  those  who  would  **  remove  their 
BMgfabow's  Isndmarka."  Were  Isish- 
mea  to  assert  of  th«  Sovereign  of  Eng- 
kad  that  she  was  a  mere  political  non* 
OBliljy,  having  ne  power,  wielding  no 
muitiintj,  liable  to  ne  responsibility, 
and  only  need  as  a  grand  okject  of  state 
and  gofenimental  show,  the 


ery  of  trsaion  would  be  nused,  and 
Englishmen  would  begin  to   fisar   a 
repeal  agitation.    Tet  this  is  all  aetn- 
ally  true.    The  English  Sovereign  can 
do  no  wrang,  and  therefore  eannot  be 
responsible;  she  can  only  act  by  her 
advisers,  and  hence  she  is  destitute  of 
the  very  primest  fact  in  power,  viz., 
an  aotive  will.    So,tthefwise^hera«tlio. 
ntj  is  null;  she  cannot  act  oennter  to 
the  laws,  she  oannot  issue  a  new  law 
of  her  own  aoeord,  nor  can  she  resbt 
effectually  the  passiug  of  a  law. she 
disapproves;  she  tbessfen  is  in  the 
same  predicament  imperially   as  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  nation* 
ally, — a  naefjiil  and  oniaineBtaihead,but 
muoh  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
former.    Sbidl  we  call  the  Sovcrogn 
an  enoumbranoe  and  a  pageant,  and 
askitsabolitioa?  Assuredly  no!  WsU, 
tihen,  why  insist  on  the  abolition  of  her 
representative  on  the  other  side  of  th« 
Irish  Sea?    If  the  Irish  vioe-royalcy 
is  to  be  put  down,  what  will  beoDme  of 
the  Oovemor-General  of  Indiaf    What 
will  be  done  with  the* Lord  Advocate 
of  Scotland,  who  is  Lord  Usntenant, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  SoliciUw-General 
all  in  one,  besides  being  a  iMniber  of 
Parliament  and  a  practising  banrlsterf 
If  we  are  to  pare  away  all  soperfloou* 
inutilities,  how  many  sinesoKB  mnst 
be  abolished!    How  long  would*  the* 
bishops  of  the  EngUsh  ohnfih  in  Ire* 
land  bold  oiBoe  within  its  bordsrs  if^ 
this  prooess  of  cuttiBg  down  were  to  go 
on?    We  fear  we  must  avoid  the  Iw^ 
ginning  of  great  things  nntU'wehnve 
considered  their  ends,  nd  must  main- 
tain the  vic»-regal  tkroo*  in  Dublin 
Castle,  with  all  its  onstoms^  officials, 
snd  festivities,  a   oonsideMblo  triitti 
longer.    The  banks  of  the  lifty  must 
not  be  left  kinglets  nntil  nieins  are 
taken  to  seenre  a  troey  impartial,  and 
effioacions8overeignty,ezereieedd)rectly 
from  the  head-quarters  of*  the  Uniird 
Kingdoms — and  when  will  Utait-  be>f^— 
SaouaiTT. 
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QOXSTIOira  BaQUIBIHO  AxSWMBa. 

492.  Will  80ine  gentleman  kindly 
inform  me  wbo  J.  F.  Minssen  is?  also, 
who  is  Professor  G.  G.  Gervimu?  and 
was  the  former  or  the  latter  prosecnted 
for  **  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Nineteenth  Centnrj"  and  bj  what 
Goremment?  [See  first  nsragraph  in 
*'  Literary  Notes,"  Sritith  Controver- 
tiaUtt  for  Angnst.J — S.  S. 

493.  In  which  of  Mr.  Dickens's 
works,  and  at  what  page,  can  I  find  his 
description  of  a  public  eiecntion,  men- 
tioned by  L.  S.  in  '<  Onght  Capital 
Punishments  to  be  Abolished?"  BrUuh 
Controvertialisty  vol.  i.,  p.  28  ? — 
B*  n*  w  •  A. 

494.  Will  some  gentleman  kindly 
say  who  was  lola  Mor^saniog,  and  give 
some  particniars  respecting  that  per- 
sonage?—S.  & 

495.  What  are  the  opinions  by  which 
the  Thomists  and  Scotista  are  discrimi-' 
nated  from  each  other? — S.  S. 

496.  Will  anj  of  yonr  readers  oblige 
me  by  stating  the  price  and  pablisher 
of  John  Weriey's  tract,  '*  Predestina- 
natiOD  Oalmly  Considered,"  and  also 
Fletobei^s  work  on  the  same  subject? — 
J.  F.  E. 

49T.  Who  is  the  author  <tf  the  follow- 
ing[  Uses  on  birds  ? — 

**  Tribes  of  the  countless  band, 
Who  on  the  com- land 
Nibble  the  barley  and  peck  at  the  seed ; 
Te  of  the  wing  no  fleet, 
To  of  the  note  so  sweet, 
To  that  on  furrowed  lea, 
Or  round  the  olods  in  glee, 
PiM  ahrm,  with  good-will  oome  hither 
mapoed.* 

A  Studbht  of  Pobtbt. 
496.  Is  there  any  good  ground  for 
diiliiigaiahin^  the  vices  into  those  of 
iSMnuMO,  idleness,  and  poverty?— G. 


Answxsfl  TO  QuBBnom 

464.  Combe's  *<  Constitution  of  Uss" 
was,  at  the  time  of  Its  pubHestioB, 
1828  (it  was  written  at  tbe  Bridge- 
water  Treatise  period),  the  sabjeet  of 
extraordinary  controversy.  It  vtf 
assailed  on  all  rides  by  pamphkts, 
lectures,  &&,  and  was  own  made  the 
topic  of  animadverrion  in  tbe  ^  GesMit 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Seotlsnd,* 
who  issued  a  special  detiversnes  on 
prayer  in  reference  to  this  obnonflm 
book.  AH  these  wufii  of  strife  ban 
fallen  into  oblivion,  and  even  from  the 
pulpits  of  that  Soottiah  church  thi 
doctrines  of  George  Combe  are  pe^ 
missively  taught  It  would  be  voy 
interesting  to  sketch  the  outline  of  tin 
controversy  of  that  era;  but  thisiPODM 
be  trenching  on  the  field  of  tbe  aathff 
of  the  paper  on  **  The  Battle  cf  tbi 
Books,"  March,  1862,  who  gives  it  m 
an  odd  chapter  from  **The  Histoiytf 
Controversy,"  on  whieh  it  is  undentood 
he  has  been  long  engaged.  It  will  gat 
far  more  justice  from  Mr.  Ndl  thsa  it 
could  poeubly  get  from  any  ooatribttir 
to  the  **Inqnizer*a*'  oolnoms.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  **  Jabez  BosyM," 
however,  to  know  a  little  about  the 
book  and  its  author,  and  we  afaaU  b^ 
with  the  latter  first  Geoife  Gsobc, 
one  of  a  remarkiAle  family  of  asmirtssB 
ohildren,  was  bom  in  Sdinbni^h,  Slit 
Oct,  1788.  His  brother  Abfakan  he- 
came  the  most  fervent 
Owen,  the  social  refenner,  and 
ther  Andrew  was  one  of  the 
tittgnisbed  phyridaa 
in  that  capadty,  atteelicd  ts  Eag 
Leopold  of  Belgium  and  to  her  MMJt^J 
Queen  Victoria.  The  firtlwr  was  n 
ultra-Calvittist  and  a  stem  diseipi- 
narian,  and,  as  ia  toe  oAsa  tfas  csi^ 
drove  the  youngateri  ef  kb  fiaoflij  Is 
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istaDeetnal  revolt  agaiost  nligion  itself 
bj  the  aectamn  Darrowoess    of   hie 
treatment  of  hie  children  on  thia  matter. 
He  studied  in  the  schools  and  nniveraitj 
of  his  native  city,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1812,  as  a  writer  to  the 
signet.    He  became  a  disciple  of  Gall 
and  Spnrzheim,  and  devoted  mach  la- 
boor,  and  endnred  mnch  controversy, 
in  advancing  phrenology  in  the  esteem 
of  his  conotrymen.    In  1819  he  issued 
his  *' Essays  on  Phrenology,"  which 
weze  expanded  in  1824  into  **  A  Sys- 
tem of  Phrenology."    Ahont  the  same 
time  he  established  The  Phrenological 
Jowmai,  to  enable  him  to  repel  the 
attacks  made  on  his  favourite  science 
in  the    newspapers,  periodicals,    and 
sermons  of  the  day.    Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton entered  the  lists  against  him  in 
1826,  in  two  papers  read  before  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and    a 
virulent  controversy  ensued.    In  1828, 
as  already  mentioned;  **  The  Constitu- 
tion of  Man"  was  issued,  and  re-aroused 
the  storms  of  debate.     In  1833  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
and  in  1836  reissued  his  **  System  of 
Phrenology,"  as  the  basis  of  a  candida- 
ture for  the  professorship  of  logic  in 
Edinburgh  University,  in  which    Sir 
William  Hamilton  defeated  him.     In 
1838-40  he  resided  in  America,  and  on 
his  return  in  1841  he  published  "Notes 
on  a  Visit  to  the  United  States  during 
a  Phrenological  Tour."    It  has  been 
called  *'  The  Journal  of  a  Philosopher." 
It  is  remarkable  among  works  of  a 
similar  sort  for  comprehensiveness  and 
originality  of  view,  and  the  remarkable- 
neas  of  its  criticisms  and  remarks.    He 
paid  much  attention  to  the  monetary 
coamlsions  which  occurred  in  America 
in  those  years,  and  observed  all  its 
inatitations  with  care  and  minuteness. 
In  1842  he  visited  Qennany,  where  he 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  German 
at    Heidelberg,  and    attracted    many 
hearers.      In   1847  he  published  an 
essaj  on  "National  Education,"  en- 
forcing  the  opinions  advanced  in  1832 
in  his  pamphlet  on  **  Popular  Educa- 
tion,^ which  gave  origin  to  the  Edin- 


burgh Secular  School,  and  caused  the 
excitement  consequent  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  ** Minutes  of  Council**  of 
1846  to  assume  a  formidable  organic 
form — out  of  which  baued  the  I^nca- 
shire  Secular  Education  Association, 
and  several  other  plans  of  resistaooe  to 
sectarian  teaching.  He  issued  also 
**^otes  of  the  German  Reformation," 
under  John  Range,  in  1846.  His 
other  works— as  *'  Phrenology  applied 
to  Painting  and  Sculpture,"  1850; 
**  The  Belation  between  Science  anti 
Religion  ; "  **  Capital  Punishments ; " 
*'  The  Currency  Question," — a  republi- 
cation of  a  series  of  papers  in  the 
Swtiman  newspaper,  reprinted  in  the 
TVmes,  and  issued  in  eleven  editions  ia 
a  brief  period.  Under  his  influence  hU 
brother  Andrew  expounded  the  sanitary 
laws  of  life,  and  his  son-in-law,  John 
Cox,  betook  himself  to  the  di£fasion  of 
phrenological  knowledge.  "  The  Con- 
stitution of  Man"  is  George  Combe's 
master-work.  It  has  already,  in  this 
country,  had  a  circulation  of  more  than 
150,000,  while  in  America  it  has  sold 
in  millions.  Besides  this,  it  has  been  cir- 
culated  in  translated  editions  in  France, 
Germany,  and  even  Italy — here  getting 
into  the  /ndb?.  The  chief  teaching  of 
this  book  is  that,  by  divine  Provi- 
dence, we  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
material  world,  governed  in  perfect 
order,  and  ever  acting  upon  us  ;  that 
we  cannot  change  the  order  of  this 
universe  by  any  means,  and  therefore  we 
must  place  ourselves  in  harmony  with 
it;  to  do  which  we  must  ascertain  its 
laws,  recognize  them  practically  in  our 
lives,  and  conform  to  them  with  reve- 
rential submission.  The  whole  of  our 
recent  sanitary  legislation  b  based  upon 
the  principles  laid  down  in  this  work — 
which,  in  fact,  inaugurated  sanitation 
as  a  science.  Mr.  Combe  wrote  a 
biography  of  his  brother  Andrew,  and  a 
treatise  on  *'  Moral  Philosophy,"  which 
we  forgot  to  mention  before.  He  never 
settled  down  into  any  distinct  religious 
faith,  although  he  formed  a  creed,  com- 
bined of  the  teachings  of  Scripture  and 
nature*     He  was  a  man  of  indefati- 


no 
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gable  work,  fwAmm  thoii|thli»  and  Idndlj 
nfttare.  Hii  lunue  was  &e  place  wbere 
worthy  aspuanto  were  sure  to  Bod 
frienda,  eDconragement,  and  Iielp.  He 
died  near  LoDdon  in  1858,  and  when 
he  did  so  few  Setter  men  were  left  on 
earth  behind  hiso.— B.  M.  A. 

The  qnestion  here  asked  has  al- 
ready been  answered,  in  true  BriiUk 
CotUrovertiaUtt  fashion,  in  a  rvrj  able 
and  well-coodncted  discnssion — rxm* 
ning  through  twelve  articles  on  the  snb- 
jeot,  **  Are  the  Tenets  of  George  and 
Andrew  Combe  philosophically  cor- 
rect ?**  contained  m  the  nnmbers  Jnly 
to  December,  1859,  which  we  wonld 
advise  '*  Jabea  Bonyan"  to  read.— A 

SUBBGBIBER  WEOU  THB  FiBBT. 

^  466.  '^  Carpentry  and  Jmnery,**  pnb- 
lished  by  John  Weale,  and  now,  we 
believe,  to  be  had  of  JUxskwood  and 
Co.,  is  a  work  soitable  to  carpenters 
and  builders.  It  contains  190  plates, 
and  consists  of  2  vols.  4to.,  price 
£^  16b.  <*  The  Carpenter  and 
Joiner's  Assifltant,"  puUbhed  by 
Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son,  is  reported 
to  be  a  very  complete  work,  in  24 
J^rts,  at  Ss.  each,  or  in  one  vol., 
£8  16s.  Hobert  Soott  Bum  has  edited 
a  work  on  the  same  subject  for  the 
Messrs.  Chambers,  but  I  am  unable 
jnst  now  to  tell  itB  price,  which,  how- 
ever, may  be  eanly  learned  at  any 
booksfllUer'B. — TmOBjMSt. 

474.  In  1846  we  had  the  j^easnn 
of  an  introduction  to  Elihu  Bnrritt; 
and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  renew 
our  acquaintance  with  him  in  1864  at 
the  Shakspere  Tercentenary  celebration 
at  Stimtfiard-on-AvoD.  We  were  then 
in  OUT  young  enthnsissm,  dreaming 
dnsmB  r^gaijung  tiie  immediate  refor- 
mation of  the  world,  anzions  to  work  in 
any  way  for  the  advancement  of  that 
work,  and  fun  of  visionary  admiration 
of  all  toilers  for  the  good  of  man.  Of 
the ''apoetle  of  pea«e  "  we  had  acquired 
a  perfiwt  pnoeMss  to  disdpleBhip,  and 
the  delight  of  being  bravgnt  into  per- 
•onal  contact  with  hun  was  intmse,— 
MowlUliig  to  be  sleeplMs  ibr  nights 
■ML    He  is  not,  however,  all  that 


our  young  fancy  pamted  Mm.  & 
intelleot  is  fine,  bnt  his  pasnoas  in 
feeble.  The  giant  fbraes  of  nigl^ 
emotions  do  not  throb  threugh  his 
speeches  into  other  men's  so^  nor 
pass  thdr  euxnots  from  hia  pflo-poiat 
to  their  hearts.  He  is  ncitheraLufhcr 
nor  a  Bright  He  is  rather  a  Mclaae- 
than  or  an  Everett.  Efihu  Bnrritt  wtt 
bom  at  New  Brit9in,  Conncetieot,  8th 
Dec.,  1811.  ffis  father  was  a  riwe- 
maker,  at  whose  death,  after  a  brief 
period  of  public  school  instruction,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith— 
whence  his  cognomen,  "The  Leenad 
Blacksmith."  He  acquired  the  epithet 
^ learned*'  from  the  seduloos  dilicoM 
with  which,  while  pursuing  the  or&fy 
laboura  of  his  trade  at  Worcester,  Mis- 
sachuBotts,  he  followed  np,  by  mSi- 
education,  the  inklings  into  theworid 
of  thought  he  had  got  at  school  b 
the  library  of  the  antiquarians  of  that 
town  he  attained  hooka  which  eoaUad 
him  to  gratify  the  primary  beat  of 
his  mind— the  study  of  lengosffM. 
— towards  the  aequirement  of  whiBh 
he  devoted  all  hia  leisure  mflmenUt 
working  even  at  times  with  hia  gnnmtir 
hung  up  open  before  him,  ao  aa  to  bt 
seen,  glimpse  after  glimpae,  while  lifUsg 
the  ixpn  from  the  fire  to  the  Sorgo*  Bj 
stubborn  application  he  made  himedf 
master  of  the  chief  writen  of  EaglsAd, 
attained  an  acquaintance  with  mathe- 
matics, and  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
many  languages.  Among  these  Istf 
we  may  mention,  as  inoatratiiiig  tbt 
possibilities  of  self-culture,  Hebrew  aid 
the  Semitic  tongues ;  Syriae,  ChaMce, 
Samaritan,  Arabic,  &o.;  Latin  and 
Greek,  their  dialeeto  and  their  dcrim- 
tives;  French,  Italian,  Spuoah,  Perta- 
gnese,  Bomaic^&c;  the  mai^-^alaBtad 
speech  of  Busria,  with  almost  aO  tht 
provincial  varieties  these  laagaagei 
assume  in  Europe.  HehasabeatadSid 
the  Indian  tongues  and  the  Chisoa 
literature.  He  was  ofiBrad  the  ■•■■ 
of  puiBuing  a  formal  univcndty  ednea» 
tion,  bnt  he  preferred  to  comblM  phr 
sical  labonr  irith  mentsl  «0art»  •>■ 
^*ft?ined  to  tlmndim  hb  pmAm.  •■■ 
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vorljog  num.    On  reeootidering  the 
subject,  he  began  to  eee  it  his  dutj  to 
take  part  in  the  instrnotion  and  eleya- 
tion  of  his  fellovr-ereatures.    Withoat 
relioqnishing    the   forge^  he   applied 
himself  to  the  desk,  and  contributed  to 
several  of  the  Ameriean  periodicals, 
and  occasionally  lectured  at  the  popu- 
lar histitntes  in  the  neighboarh(K>d  of 
hb  woik,    fiiB  fioM  8po«iU]r  re-eehoed 
tkrongh  the  United  States,  and  ocea* 
aicnal  msntioDvas  made  of  lum  in  this 
oonn^.   About  1882  he  had  gathered 
reoodhimaknotof  fioU  wanoradhaTw 
cBta,  who  took  the  name«of  the  #VHn% 
Cireb.     To  them  he  expoonded  hia 
Tiews,  taking  the  Bible  ooulaatlj  as 
the  basis  of  his  remaika.    Hit  &cile 
atjle  and  peimaaiTeoeas,  his  own  per- 
sonal worth,  and  the  gnat  knowledge 
he  possessed,  attracted  to  him  a  great 
nmber   of  admhnng   aadHors.     He 
threw  himself  heartily  into  the  adroouf 
of  tempenooe,  peace,  and  the  abolitiQa 
of  slatmy  by  the  oompenaitinn  ont  of 
the  aatiooal  tnasniy  of  the  owners 
who  emancipated  their  sUvei.     I%e 
Bmd    of   Braihgrhood,   a   monthly 
magaafaie,  whcie  contents  chiefly  came 
from  his  own  pen,  pnmmlgated  hia 
opinions,  and  won  for  him  fintoroiaa- 
tion  fpom  the   advoeates   of  similar 
▼iews  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Hence  his  Bnglish  toor  of  1846.    Of 
spta&o  achieveinent  Slihn  Bmtitt  haa 
not  aeoomplished  nnich.     Viantl — ^he 
hns  litedl  may  perhaps  be  the  most 
that  can  rightly  be  said  of  him;  hat 
bow    anefa   is    that   when   properly 
iiodefstood!     He  first  snggested  the 
pottiDg  an  electric  girdle  ronnd  the 
globe;  he  inaaqgarated  the  idea   of 
** ocean  penny  postage;*'    he  had  a 
chief  hand  in   convening  the   poace 
mmgresses  of  Leodeo,  Brasselp,  Paris, 
nod   Ftrankfott;  aod  at  these  he  de- 
Uwmnd  telling  addiessus  on  the  inooni- 
patibility  of  war  and  ChristiaBity,  and 


on  the  possibility  of  realising  the  fira- 
temity  of  nations  and  the  permanenoe 
of  peace^addresses  sternly  set  aside 
by  the  I<^io  of  events  in  Europe  and 
America.    His  '*  Sparks  from  the  An- 
vil," «  Voice  from  the  Forge,"  "  Peace  * 
Papers  for  the  People,"  "*  Olive  Leavee," 
have  been  widely  circulated  in  many 
languages.  His  ''Thoughts  and  Things 
at  Home  and  Abroad  "  has  had  ksa 
attention  paid  to  it  than  it  deeerres; 
while  his  aeooont  of  his  jounej  on  foot 
from  Land's  End  to  John  o*  Groats  is 
not  at  all  aooeptable  to  his  leviswen 
here  or  in  Amerios*     A,  hiogeapbio 
sketch  of  Elihn  Bniritt  appewed  ia 
HowiU's  PtfifM$  JimrmUf   but  we 
cannot  refer  to  it  now,  neither  tsn  «• 
recall  the  time  of  his  having  had  a 
memoir  in  CAoaiier/  Journal*    A  fift 
ofhim  was  issued,  we  think  by  Tweedie, 
the  tempersnee  pablseher;  on  applica- 
tion   to    whom   infinmadoa   may  be 
gained,  more  than  can  be  supplisd  t» 
your  correspoBdent  by— S.  N. 

498.  Igmnxmee  is  certably  uiu 
friendly  to  the  viitnas.  It  permits  man 
to  grow  np  with  all  hia  instinctB  in  fUQ 
development  withoat  guard  or  hin- 
dranoe.  WImts  the  ignomioeis  itnll 
vohmtary  it  ts  s  vioe  ;  ibr  man  is  an 
adoeable  creature.  Idlenees  is  an  im- 
mitigated  rjoe.  Theie  cannot  Ofen  he 
a  veritably  enforeed  idkness  in  thttt 
class  which — 

"  Begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 
To  give  him  leave  to  tolL'* 

Idleness  is  criminality,  because  man  is 
made  ibr  ezertioa :  enforeed  idleness  is, 
if  possible,  worse  then  s  crime,  ht 
Qoverament  exists  to  seenre  thensefiii* 
nees  of  aU.  Poverty  may  often  gift 
powor  to  indneemsnts  to  vice;  bat  thi 
proposed  dasaiiloatlott  doea  not  ebamo* 
tsrise  distinct  vices.  Therelbrewethiilt 
it  withoat  good  grouad^— B.  M.  A. 
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C^^  S0rieties*  5ftdi0tt. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  DEBATE  AND  DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 


Ghabubs  Kihoslbt  aaserts,  ia  his 
leetore  on  ''The    Limits    of   Exact 
Sdence  as  applied  to  Historj/'  that 
John  Stuart  lAill, "  oar  greatest  liriDg 
pditieal  eeonomiat,  has,  in  his  '  Essay 
on  liberty,'  pat   in  a  plea,  nneqnalled 
nnoe  the  Areopagiiica  of  Milton,  for 
the  self-determining  power  of  the  in- 
dividoal,  and  for  his  right  to  ose  that 
power."    On  no  snbject  in  the  coarse 
of  that  essay  is  Mr.  Mill  so  decided 
as  apon  the  atility  andadTantage,  nay, 
the  abflolate  necessity  of  controyersy 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  troth,  pro- 
senring  the  freshness  of  it  in  the  spirit, 
and  capacitating    the  mind  to  take 
wider  and  sorer  ezoarsions  into  the 
r^ons  of   specalatiTe   investigation. 
The  great  aigament  against  controversy 
is  that  it  is   essentUlly  engaged  in 
n^gadviog  rather  than  in  affinning;  it 
is  a  down-beating  of  argament  by  ar- 
gameni— >the  dSplacing  of  ideas    in 
one's  mind   by  placing  others  there. 
Ths  importance  of  each  a  system  of 
action  of   mind    on  mind  cannot  be 
denied  by  those  who  admit  with  Locke 
that  ''the  will  itself,  how    absolute 
and  onoontrollable  it  may  be  thoogbt, 
never  tuh  in  its  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  onderstanding.    Temples 
have    their    sacred  images,  and    we 
see  what  infloence  they  have  always 
had  over  a  great  part  of  mankind.    Bat 
in  troth,  the  ideas  and  images  in  men's 
minds  are  the  invisible  powers  that 
oonstsatly  govern  them,  and  to  these 
they  all  oniversaUy  pay  a  ready  sob- 
mission.    It  is  therefore  of  the  highest 
ooocerament  that  great  care  shonld  be 
taken  of  the  onderstanding,  to  oondoct 
it  light  in  the  search  for  knowledge, 
and  in  the  jodf^nent  it  mskei." 

The   roan  who   would  rightly  care 


for  his  ondentanding  "must  try 
whether  his  prindplea  be  certainly  tns 
or  not,  and  how  far  he  may  safely  idy 
on  them."  The  best  way  to  do  this  is 
to  subject  them  to  controversy;  for  it  is 
ikr.  better  to  be  defeated  in  m  menJy 
verbal  contest  than  to  be  ovcicauie  in 
the  trae  wai&re  of  opimon  against  htt, 
in  which  we  are  sore  to  be  wonted  if 
we  eogsge  with  princtpleB  untested 
snd  opinions  onezamined.  Gentroveny, 
however  moch  it  may  indolge  in  nega- 
tive logic,  is  as  yet  the  only  means  we 
have  of  testing  oor  opinions  belbre  we 
try  them  in  aotoal  life.  John  Staart 
Mill,  in  that  same  Essay  on  Liberty, 
■ays,  and  says  truly, "  It  u  tha  fashiea 
of  the  present  time  to  disparaga  nega- 
tive logic, — that  which  points  oat  wce^- 
nessss  in  theory,  or  errors  in  practice, 
without  establishing  paeitiv«  fcniths. 
Such  negative  eritidam  wonld  indeed 
be  poor  eooogh  as  an  ultimate  lesolt, 
but  as  a  means  to  attaining  any  poaitivs 
knowledge  or  conviction  worthy  the 
name,  it  cannot  be  valued  too  ki|^; 
and  nntil  people  are  again  syateasti- 
cally  trained  to  it  there  will  be  lew 
great  thinkers,  and  a  low  general  aver^ 
age  of  intellect  in  any  but  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  departments  of  spe- 
culation. On  any  other  soljeot  no  flm% 
opinions  deeerve  tlienameof  knowieiige, 
except  in  BO  far  as  hefaas  either  bad  fbned 
apon  him  by  others,  or  gone  throogh  ef 
himself  the  same  mental  prooam  whieh 
would  have  been  leqoired  of  him  ia 
carrying  on  an  active  controvexif  with 
opponents." 

There  are  dangers,  however,  to  which 
debaters  are  exposed,  and  it  weoM  be 
unwise  to  ahut  our  eyes  to  these  We 
know  of  no  exposition  of  them  so  fSora- 
ble  and  acute  us  that  contained  in  ^ 


THx  socnms'  sionov. 
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*'  P«t  Bojal  Lo^"  Part  m^  obap. 
29L,  par,  8,  which  we  quota  htmmder, 
in  the  hope  that  it  maj  be  a  word  in 
aeaaon  to  onr  readers  at  the  commenoe- 
mant  of  the  aeaaon  for  the  reoiuoiia  of 
literary  claba  aod  debatini^  aoeietiea. 

**  The  apirit  of  debate  is  a  Tioe  rery 
iojnriona  to  the  mind.  It  is  not  that 
diacnaaioos  generallj  can  be  cenanred. 
We  may  aay,  on  the  oontrary,  that, 
provided  they  be  rightly  nsed,  there  ia 
nothing  which  contributea  more  towards 
giving  OS  different  hints,  both  for  finding 
the  tnth  and  for  recommending  it  to 
othera.  The  movemoDt  of  the  mind  when 
it  works  alone  in  the  examination  of  any 
snbjeot  ia  commonly  too  cold  and  languid. 
It  needa  a  certain  warmth  to  inspire  it 
and  waken  ita  ideas,  and  it  is  commonly 
thzoQgh  the  ?aried  opposition  which  we 
meet  with  that  we  discover  wherein  the 
obacnrity  and  the  difficulties  of  oonvifr* 
tion  consist,  and  are  tbns  led  to  en- 
daavonr  to  oyercome  them.  It  ia  true, 
however,  that  jnat  in  proportion  as  this 
ezerase  is  naeiiil  when  we  employ  it 
aright,  and  without  any  mixture  of 
passwn,  so,  in  that  proportion,  is  it 
dangerous  when  we  abuse  it,  and  pride 
ourselves  on  maintaining  our  opinion  at 
whatever  ooet,  and  in  contradicting 
that  of  othera.  Nothing  can  aeparate 
na  mora  widely  from  the  truth,  and 
plunge  us  more  readily  into  error,  than 
this  kind  of  disposition*  We  become 
aoeustomed,  nnconacionsly,  to  find  rea- 
sona  for  everything,  and  to 'place  our- 
selves above  reason  by  never  yielding  to 
it,  which  leads  us  by  degrees  to  hold  no- 
thing as  certain,  and  to  confound  truth 
with  error,  in  regarding  both  aa  equally 
probable.  This  is  why  it  is  so  rare  a 
thing  for  a  queaiion  to  be  determined 
by  discasaiony  and  why  it  scarcely  ever 
happens  that  two  philoaophera  agree. 
Thej  alwaya  find  replies  and  rgoinders, 
since  their  aim  ia  to  avoid,  not  error, 
hnt  silence,  and  aince  they  think  it  leas 
diagracefnl  to  remain  always  in  error 
thim  to  avow  that  they  are  mistaken. 

"  Thus — uuleaa,  at  least,  we  havebeen 
aooaatomed  by  long  discipline  to  retain 
perfect  mastery  over  our4«lvod — it  ii> 


vary  dUBealt  not  to  leae  aight  of  trath  in 
debates,  since  there  are  aoareely  any 
exerciaea  which  ao  much  aronae  our 
paaaiona.  What  vioea  have  they  not 
excited,  aays  a  celebrated  author  (Mon- 
taigne's '  Eaaaya,'  iiL,  8),  being  almost 
always  governed  by  paaaioni  We  pass 
firat  to  a  hatred  of  the  reaaona,  and 
then  of  the  peiaona.  We  learn  to  dis- 
pute only  to  oontradict;  and  each  oon- 
tradictmg  and  being  contradicted,  it 
comea  to  paaa  that  the  result  of  the 
debate  is  the  annihilation  of  truth. 
One  goes  to  the  east  and  another  to  tha 
west,  and  loses  the  principle  in  debate, 
and  another  wandeis  amidst  a  crowd  of 
details,  and  after  an  hour's  atorm  they 
know  not  what  they  were  diacuasing. 
One  ia  above,  another  below,  and  a 
third  at  the  aide;  one  aeisea  on  a  word 
or  aimilitnde,  another  neither  liatens  to 
nor  at  all  understanda  what  his  oppo- 
nent says,  and  is  so  engsged  with  his 
own  courae  that  he  only  thinka  of  fol- 
lowing himself,  not  you. 

*' There  are  aome,  again,  who,  con- 
acious  of  their  weakneea,  fear  everr- 
thing,  refuse  everything,  ooofuse  the 
discnsmon  at  the  outaet,  or  in  the  midat 
of  it  become  obatinate,  or  are  ailent, 
afifoctmg  a  proud  contempt,  or  a  stupid 
modeaty  of  avoiding  contention.  One, 
providing  only  that  he  ia  striking,  csres 
not  how  he  expoeea  himaelf;  another 
counts  his  words  and  weighs  his  reasons ; 
a  third  relies  on  his  voice  aod  lungs 
alone.  We  see  some  who  argue  against 
themselves,  and  others  who  fatigue  and 
bewilder  everybody  with  prefaces  and 
digreaaiona.  Finally,  there  are  aome 
who  arm  themsalvea  with  abuae,  and 
make  a  German  quanel,  in  order  to 
finiah  the  diaeuasbn  with  one  who  has 
worated  them  in  argmnent  Theae  are 
the  common  Tioea  of  onr  debatea,  which 
are  ingenionaly  enough  repreaented  by 
this  writer  [Montaigne],  who,  without 
aver  having  known  Uie  true  grandeur  of 
man,  has  8u£Bciently  acquainted  himself 
with  his  defocta.  Wa  may  hence  jndga 
how  liable  theae  kinds  of  oonferenoes  are 
to  disorder  the  miad-^at  leaat  nnleaa  we 
take  great  care  not  only  not  to  fall  our- 
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MilTM,  fintt  iBte  tbM«  «iMi»  but  alio 
ml  to  fallow  tliQie  friio  do;  and  oo  to 
gofoii  o«Mlf0t,  that  wo  naj  aoo  thoiB 
wandor  withoat  waadering  oaxaelTaoy 
and  without  kMiiig  tha  ond  wo  oogfat 
to  aaek,-^which  is  tho  oladdatioo  of 
tko  troth  on  tho  natfcw  nndor  dis- 

Pun  EaoATS.— Tho  Baldgh  Glob, 
Lacda,  have,  throngh  their  ooancii,  an- 
BOODoed  a  priae  ftr  an  Enay  on 
^^JBoghuid  nndor  Qooon  fiUzaboth,  ro- 
latiog  partiealariy  to  tho  aooial  and 
poKtical  ooDdition  of  the  oonntrf."  In 
addition  to  tho  gaining  of  tho  priae  the 
aacoeuftil  oompetitor  will  hare  the 
honour  of  having  hio  esaay  read  at  the 
annnai  meeting  of  tho  elnb  on  the  29th 
ofOetobcr.  fiamnel  Neil,  Esq.,  anthor 
of  "ThoArtof  Beaaoniog,"  well  known 
to    all  Brituh  OootiOMnialiotay  has 


kindl J  ooMintad  to  Mi  as  li^iiiwiBr 
Among  other  meana  of  alirriag  ap  tfal 
minda  of  Ita  mombon,  omplo^  b^tbi 
Eavenham  Inatitnto,  Kent,  the  em- 
mittee  ofier  a  book  of  tha  laloi  oC  a 
gninsa  for  tho  beat,  and  of  hilf  a 
gninoa  for  the  aaoand  best,  **  Etmf  on 
tho  Advantages  to  be  derived  fim  tk 
Stody  of  HiaUMy."    TfaeawoMswhiah 
attended  tho  offv  of  n  priae  for  la 
"Eaaaj  on  Self-Ednoati<a,"    bj  the 
Newport  AtheiMnnm,  leada  na  to  befitie 
that  thia  will  be  found  to  be  a  mM 
means,  for  a  time,  of  atimnlating  jMif; 
men  to  thought  and  endoawoar.    We 
may  note  hore^  that  a  direeter  of  thi 
Newport  Atheasom  ia  anpplyisg  its 
.  members  with  ^  Chapters  on  Logia,*  as 
tho  gronndwork,  wo  nnderitiBili  of  a 
oempetitive    oTsmination     and  priic 
award.    This,  alao,  ia  n  pmiamrtbj 
sehomo  for  those  who  oan  wotk  it 


SUBJECTS  FOB  DEBATE. 


An  Dreams  able  to  roroal  the  Peat  or 

Fntore? 
Ia  tho  **  Text  of  8criptnre"tnistworthy  ? 
Are  Angling  and  Shooting  Justifisblo 

Sporto? 
Is  Poaohing  an  Ofienoo  against  tho 

Moral  Uw? 

U  Lord  Palmeraon  worthy  of  his  Pment 

Popnlarity? 
Wss  Eughmd's  Condnot  in  the  Dano- 

German  Diffionlty  right? 
Are  Civil  Servioe  Ksaminations  roally 

advantageons? 
Shenld  Shakapere  have  a  Mbnnment? 
Dooa  Baptinn  regenerate? 
Is  tho  *■  Evangelical  AUiaaoe  **  a  Chris- 

tisn  Institntion? 
Are  Eisteddfods  in  hsnnoay  with  tho 

Best  Interorts  of  the  Welsh? 
Onght  MineritieB  to  be  represented? 
Are  Statistioa  reliaUo  as  a  Basis  for 

Politioal  fieasoning? 
Ia  the  Bight  of  Self-taxaUon  gnnted  to 
'    Britiah  Sulgoets? 
Is  tho  Bight  of  Priviste  Jndgmsat  boM- 

fioiaUy  esaiuiaed? 
IsnOoMPfehip  of  ibs  Fnm  noeeaoary 

inPranoe? 


Onght 

boaboliahed? 
Ia  Conodenoo  cdueablo? 
Do  the  XXXIX.  Arttelesoentab^thi 

Mind  of  Christ"? 
Doee  the  Book  of  OomnMa  Pia|«io- 

quire  Beform? 
Do  Moral  Philosophy  and  tho  Mbnl 

Law  harmooiio? 
Can  Phrenology  aid  us  in  tho  8tod/«f 

Charuter? 
Ia  Female  "Bmigration  advisiMo? 
Has  Modem  PrataslanliBm   is^iwoi 

Europe? 
Is  Boman  Catholicini  UBOhaugsd? 
Ongkt  Free  tVada  in  Baaking  tejbi 

allowed? 
Ia  tho  Wisdom  of  Profobs  trasNoilhy? 
Is  the  Opera  or  the  Drama  the  belttr 

Mirror  of  Nature? 
Is  ths  Destiny  of  Nstion  liiilliiaHi  "" 

Pkopheoy? 
1m  a  Fulore  State  of  Bei^  dbli  teW 

ueoMttstiavBB  # 
Is   tho   Inteileetaal  DiiJuwiMt  of 

Europe  duo  to  BeBgieB  or  MMt? 
Is  MonMtio  Life  ae 

and  BovelBtion? 


tt« 


Wa»  BfkvB  CHiliMd  bafivstlu  Bflman 

IsTisioa,  B.O.  55? 
Dam  QritidflB  oondnte  to  Imiiravflaiait 

in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art? 
Jin  Naiiaiial  aiid  lattinatioiial  Ezhifai- 

tiow  fiavoaiable  to  the  lloiml  Im- 

prowent  of  Mankind? 
Anaatraog  or  Whitworth — ^which'*  itory 

oftiMgmn"  is  right? 
Ib  Tennyaon'a  *'  Enoeh  Arden  "  a  Poem 

noially  otrfectionaUe? 
Ib  Berkler'a  " Theory  of  Vimi"  ten- 
able? 
Is  the  ''Interpretation  of  Ptophe^** 

heiere  fnUUment  poeeible? 
Is  the  Ohnioh  of  E^ghmd  the  OInuoh 

of  the  Nation? 
Can  Dieeont  pronde  for  the  Spiritual 

Wants  of  a  People? 
Was  the  Ghuoh  of  the  Eighteenth 

Omturf  orthodox? 
Is  Female  Emigntion  adrisaUe? 


Is  Jvrenile  Orime  deereased  hj  Be* 

formatoiy  Training? 
Is    ''Be-enJistment"   adviaeUs  as  s 

means  of  recraiting  the  Army? 
Have  the  Goid  Disooreries  tended  to 

heightfliDi  Wages  and  lower  Priees? 
le  Coneeryatism  in  Baligion  compatible 

with  Ltbenlism  m  PoUtiee? 
Is  CooTocation  a  proper  Tribmial  of 

Criticism? 
Is  Revealed  Religion  necessary  for  Mas? 
Is  Religion  founded  on  Reason? 
Wonld  the  Ballot  exterminate  Bribeir? 
Doee  the   Times  truly  represent  the 

Public  Opinion  of  this  Country? 
Is  UnlTorsal  Suffrage  or  UniTorsal  Edu- 

oatiott    the   best  Safeguard  of  the 

British  Constitution? 
Would  an  Alliance  between  Bepnbliean 

America  and  Russia  be  advantageous 

to  Civilization? 
Is  Aloohol  Food,  Phyric,  or  Poison? 
Is  the  "Pedlar  System"  useful  sod 

good? 


0B»  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTURE. 


GSKSK.  — -  Semor.  —  Arrange  the 
Greek  of  the  following  lines  from  Homer 
in  thrir  grsmmatical  order,  underlining 
them  with  the  following  prose  transla- 
tioB;  or  with  the  blau  verse  version 
from  Tennyson: — 

**  As  when,  in  heaven,  the  stars  appear 
aroond  the  dear  moon  very  conspicu- 
oosly,  when  the  ether  is  without  a 
hreese,  and  all  the  pcnnted  rocks  and 
lofty  summits  sod  groves  sppear;  but 
skyward  the  immense  ether  is  unfolded, 
and  all  the  stars  are  seen,  the  shep- 
herd Rjdees  hi  Ins  soul:  thus  be- 
tween the  ships  and  the  streams  of 
XsDthus  did  many  firea  of  tiie  Trcjans 
kiodBng  them  appear  before  IKum.  A 
tiioosaad  iires  buued  in  the  plain,  and 
by  eaoh  sal  flfty  m«D  at  the  Hght  of  the 


blasbg  fire.  But  their  steeds  estbg 
white  barley  and  oats,  standing  by 
the  chariots,  awaited  beratifhl-throoed 
Aurora.**— /»a(^  YIIL,  551—561. 

"  As  when,  in  heaven,  the  stars  about 

tiiemoon 
Look  beautifiil,  when  all  the  winds  are 

hud, 
And  every  hdght  comes  ont,  snd  jutting 

peak, 
And  valley,   and   the  immeasonibls 

heavens 
Bitak  open  to  their  highest,  and  aUths 

stars 
Shine,  and  {hediepheidghiddeBS  in  At 

heart: 
80  many  a  ftre  betwMn  the  dipt  and 
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Of  Xanthiis  Uued  btfore  the  towen  of 

Troj, 
Atbooaand  on  the  pUdn;  and  close  by 

each 
Sat  fiftj  in  the  bUie  of  bnniinf;  fire; 
And  champing  golden  grain,  the  hotBee 

itood 
Hard  bj  their  charioti,  waiting  for  the 

dawn." 

Or,  more  literallj, — 
*'  And  eating  hoary  grain  and  pulse  the 

steeds 
Stood  by  their  cars,  waiting  the  throng 

morn." 

Latih. — Senior. — Arrange  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Virgil  in  gramma- 
tical onier,  underlining  it  with  either 
of  the  following  translations,  the  one 
prose,  the  other  in  lines,  containing  each 
hr  each  the  same  number  of  syllables 
as  the  original: — 

"  Laoooon,ductn8  Keptonosorte  sacerdos 
Solemnes  taurum  ingentem  mactabat 

ad  aras. 
Ecce  I  autem  gemini  a  Tenedo  trao- 

quilla  per  alta 
(Horresoo  referens)  immensis  orbibus 

angncs 
Inoumbunt  pelago,  pariterque  ad  littoim 

tendont; 
Peetora  quomm  inter  flnctns  jurrscta, 

jnbeque 
SttgiiincsBez8npenntQnda8;par8  cetera 

pontam 
Faoh  legit,  sinnantque  immenaa  rolu* 

mine  teiga. 
Fit  sonitos    spnmante  salo:  jamqne 

arra  tenebaat, 
Ardentesqni  oeulos  snffecte  sanguine  et 

Sibila  lambehant  lingnis  vibrantibusora. 
Diffuginns  visa  exsangnes:  iUi  agmine 

certo 
Laocoonta  petnnt;   et  primnm  parva 

duorum 
Corpora   natorum   serpens    amplexns 

nterque 
Implicate  et  miseroe  monn  depaocitv 

artos. 
Post  Spsua  auxilio  sabsoiktem  ac  tela 

nrentem 


Corripiant,  spbfaqiie  Kgnit  uigCBtibQt: 

et  jam 
Bis  medium  amplaid,  Us  coUo  sq[iisaas 

circ^m 
Tergn  dati,  supenot  eapfite  et  eimsi* 

bnsaltis. 
Hie  simul  manibos  tendit  dlTvUsnnsdsi, 
Perfnsus  sanie  Tittas  atroque  Tcacm; 
Chunoraa  simul  horrendos    ad  sidin 

toUlt: 
Qnales    mugitus,    fugit  earn  snidas 

aram 
Taurus  et  ineertam  ezeoMit   evfies 

securim 
At  gemini  lapsu  delabra  ad  sonma 

diaoQoes 
££fagidant,  ssneque  petuat  TritsaSs 

araem 
Sob  pedibnsque  Dmb,  cly  pdqae  saborbs 

teguatnr;'— ^Mttf,  IL,  201— SS7. 


^  Laoeoon,  ebessn  by  lot  a  priest  to 
Neptune,  was  oflering  at  the  siatsd 
altar  a  huge  bullock.  Bui,  bshsld! 
two  snakes,  from  Tenedos  (I  tiambls 
rslatiug  it),  along  the  oahn  deeps,  ia 
immense  orbs  recUne  upon  the  sea  sad 
steer  their  course  with  equal  moTsmait 
toward  the  shofss;  whose  brsasts  end 
amidst  the  waves  and  blood-dippsd 
crests  overtop  the  floods;  their  eUMr 
part  sweeps  the  sea  behind^  and  thiy 
bend  their  huge  backs  into  a  coil;  a 
roar  arises  from  the  foaming  wave;  aad 
now  they  were  holding  their  oeans 
towards  the  fields,  their  flsmiag  eyss 
suffused  with  blood  and  fire,  thej  were 
licking  their  hissing  jaws  with  quivff- 
ing  tongues.  Half  dead  at  the  sight 
we  fled;  they  with  sure  finee  make  lor 
Laoeoon,  and  first,  each  snake  en- 
bracmg  enfolds  tibe  little  bodies  of  hii 
two  sonsy  and  feeds  on  their  wrslebsd 
limbs  with  their  bite.  Afterwards  thsf 
seize  himself ,  rushing  to  their  help  end 
bearing  weapons,  and  they  entwine  hia 
in  their  huge  folds;  and  already  wind- 
ing twice  round  his  waist,— -avroasd- 
ing  him  twice  as  to  their  sealy  baeio,-* 
they  rise  above  him  with  tiMir  kssis 
and  lofty  necks.  He  at  ones  si- 
deavours  with  his  hands  to  tear  asodsr 
their  knots,  stained,  ss  tohis  fiOsCs,  wdh 
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ffjon  and  Uaok  wnom;  »t  oooe  raisM 
hotrid  shoats  to  the  stars,  sach  howls 
as  a  wounded  boll  when  it  has  fled  from 
the  altar  and  shaken  off  the  erring  axe 
fitmn  ita  neck.  Bnt  the  two  serpents 
ipe  by  gliding  to  the  loftj  temples,  and 
the  dtadel  of  fell  Minenrai  and  are 
•haltered  nnder  the  fiset  of  the  goddess, 
^-onder  the  orb  of  her  shield." 

"LaoeocQ,  priest  to  Heptane,  chosen 

bjrlot, 
At  th'  aocnstomed  altars  slew  bnllocks 

of  hnge  size; 
Bnt,loI  twin  serpents  came  from  Tene- 

doa,  over  the  calm  deep, 
(Relating  it  I  shndder!)  terrific  in  their 

coils;  these 
BecUned  npon  the   sea,   and  eqnallj 

pressed  towards  the  shores; 
Fnax  ont  the  billows  npright  rose  their 

breasts;  and  eyen  their  crests, 
AH  blood-dyed,  stood  forth  from  the 

wavea;  their  hinder  part  on  the  sea 
Sweeps  fsr  along,  they  cnrre  and  cnrl 

tlidr  bacla  into  hnge  folds, 
Oat  of  the  spray-white  sea  there  rises 

aonnd;  and  now  to  landward, 
SuAiaed  with  blood  and  fire,  and  with 

their  eyes  ablaze,  they  tend. 
Thi^  were  then  licking  their  hissing 

saonths  with  qnivering  tongoes, 
And  at  the  sight,  half  dead,  we  flee;  they 

with  spiral  mo?ement 
X«aoooon  haate  to;  and  the  small  bodies 

earliest  s«ze 
Of  his  two  chUdreo,  and,  entwining, 

each  of  the  serpents 
Winds  ronnd  them,  and  with  its  fangs 

deetroys  their  tiny  members. 
Then  to  himself,  as  mnning  to  their 

help,  and  bearing  weaponii, 
In  thttr  hnge  coils  they  seize,  and  him 

they  bind;  so  that  thereafter, 
CoOed  doubly  ronnd  his  waist  and  ronnd 

his  neck,  their  scaly  backs 
^wisted  aronnd  him,  their  neck  and 

their  shonlders  high  o?ertop  him. 
Thdr  knots,  with  his  handa,  he  at  once 

Sodeayonra  to  tear  apart, 
Bedyed,  as  to  his  fillets,  with  bhok 

poiaon  and  inth  gon; 


Onterica  terrific  he  lifts  to  the  akiea,  at 

the  same  time 
Bowlings  snch  as  when  wounded,  fleeing 

from  the  altars, 
And  from  its  neck  the  erring  axe  a 

bnllook  quickly  tosses, — 
Bnt  to  the  temple's  heights  the  twin 

serpents  in  their  glidings 
Flee,  and  the  protection  of  the  cmal 

Minerva  hasten  to. 
Under  the  feet  of  the  goddess,  and 

under  the  boss  of  her  shield,  hide.** 

French.  —  Senior,  —  Write  into 
French  the  following  letter:— 

Mr.  T.  M.— My  dear  Sir,— As  it  is 
?ery  fine  to-day,  I  expect  you  after 
dinner.  We  shall  take  a  walk,  and 
afterwards  we  will  go  and  take  tea,  and 
amuse  ourselves.  Do  not  forget  to 
come.    I  am  yours,  with  consideration, 

O.L. 

Aujourd^huif  to-day;  €qn'i$f  after; 
ail,  at»,  in  the;aiRi»eroru,  we  shall 
amuse;  attends^  expect;  ehamumtf  fine; 
eomme,  as;  <ttMr,  dinner;  <2s,  to;  €i, 
and;  enswte,  afterwards;  /ot<»  makes 
(is);  Uf  it;  trof»,  we  will  go;  je,  I; 
jardinsy  gardens;  Jusqu*au^  till;  2s, the; 
n* — paSf  not;  novf,  we,  ns;  ou^  where; 
oubUeSj  forget;  prmdre^  to  take;  prth' 
siener,  to  walk;  toir,  evening;  temptj 
time;  Ai^  tea;  tm,  one,  an;  vont,  yon. 

JiMfor.— Copy  from  Voltaire's  Charles 
XII.  the  French  for  the  following  Eng- 
lish:— *'  Charles  XII.,  King  of  Sweden, 
experienced  the  greatest /)ro<pm^  and 
tbe  bitterest  adversity,  without  being 
enfeehkd  by  the  one  or  shaken  by  tha 
other.  Almost  all  his  actions,  even 
those  of  his  private  Ufs^  were  highly 
rational.  He  was,  perhaps,  tbe  only 
man  and  the  only  king  that  Iwed  with- 
out weakness;  he  carried  all  thevtrlMt 
of  the  hero  to  an  excess  which  makes 
them  as  dangercus  as  their  opposito 
vices." 

Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  th^ 
French  form,  and  construe  sentences 
with  each  of  these  words  in  than 
respectively. 
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A  *'  HivrovT  of  OftricAtttM  and  tha 
Grotesqae,*'  bj  Thomaa  Wright,  will 
thordj  be  inaed  by  Virtm. 

The  CalaMa  Umvtm^  MaptuHnef 
fliMted  Jaij,  1864|  has  been  and  is 
opeoted  to  ooDtimie  quite  «  raooeea. 

M.  Ph.  ICilsant,  of  Dijon,  has  oom- 
piled  a  bibliography  of  pnblioatiooa 
zehitive  to  R^an'a  '*  Life  of  Jeias;'  for 
the  year  1863-4. 

Jolee-Gabriel  Jamn  (b.  1804),  the 
eelebrated  Frendi  joamalist,  aathor  of 
"Dramatic  and  Literary  History,'' &e., 
has  written  a  biography  of  Cicero,  and 
a  bibliography  of  hia  works. 

Drs.  Hildebxand  and  Weigand  are 
oontinning  Grimm's  Dictionary,  edited 
ftom  poethomons  materials. 

Charles  W.  Dilke  (b.  1789),  formerly 
•ditor  of  the  Alhaunm  and  the  Daiftf 
Ifeioa,  IB  dead. 

Andreas  Fay  (b.  1786),  the  Hanga- 
rian  poet,  dramatist,  and  novelist,  whose 
literary  works  were  published  at  Pesth, 
in  8  vols.,  in  1843-4,  died  26th  Jnly. 

A  Tolnme  of  hitherto  tinpnblisbed 
*<  Letters  of  Alfieri"  has  jost  been  issued 
at  Florence. 

The  **  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Gk^nsaTvi," 
Secretary  of  Stote  for  Pope  Pius  YII.^ 
«•  jost  out 

It  U  stotod  that  *'  Knaldo  Ardito," 
a  poem  by  Lndovic  Ariosto,  has  jost 
been  disccrered  at  Turin.  Some  sup- 
pose it  a  production  of  hia  brother  Ga- 

Dnmas  the  elder  is  said  to  have 
•ained  £728,544  by  his  writings. 

A  monument  to  John  Clare  is  to  be 
encted  at  Helpstone,  and  a  new  edition 
of  his  **  Poems  "  for  the  benefit  of  his 
widow,  '<  Patty  of  the  Vale,"  is  to  be 
iaioed. 

Abbtf  Moigno  (b.  1804).  founder  of 
** Cosmos"  (1858),  and  editor  of  Les 
Mondes,  has  been  named  a  Che?alierof 
the  Legion  of  Honour. 


Tin  Arrom  was  IhMim  tnm  Urn 
bow  of  Heoiy  Majliew,  tiia  pn|feetgv«f 
Pwich, 

Dr.  McVicar'a  "  Hathematieal  Oa- 
mistry"  has  become  a  subject  of  debsts 
in  scientific  circles. 

A  literary  paper,  Tke  Corretp<mimtt 
is  aanonne^. 

"  The  Life  of  Caesar,"  by  NapolM 
in..  Vol.  L.  will  be  issued  late  io  He. 
Tcmber,  and  Vol.  II.  in  atz  wsda 
thereafter.  The  remaining  ivHtaam  wUl 
be  issued  as  prepared. 

M.  Thiers  is  about  to  pabfish  m 
''Apologia,"  in  rebutment  of  H  de 
Perugny's  criticisms  oa  hia  life  sad 
writings. 

Alfredo  Horgini  faaa  received  from  the 
Naples  Society  for  the  promotten  ef 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  a  prist 
for  an  historical  drama,  entltleda  *t 
Franeesi  a  Firenza." 

"  A  Biographioal  DietioQary  of  ths 
Members  of  the  Corps  Legialatif  *  has 
just  been  published  by  Gonelin. 

A  prise  of  a  gold  medal  and  3D0fi& 
is  offered  by  the  "Academic  da  Garde* 
for  the  best  essay  on  '*  The  St.  Lods 
Canal  and  the  Hsrbomr  of  tlie  Lowir 
Bhine." 

Thomas  H.  Dyer,  the  biogispte  of 
Calrin,  is  preparing  "Bome,  Andentsad 
MediieTal;  being  a  History  of  the  Cm 
from  the  Foundation  to  the  Siztenth 
Century  of  the  Christian  Era:  aa  Estan- 
sion  and  Bevision  of  the  Fads  sad 
Opinions  oontained  in  his  Article  BmB 
m  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  «■! 
Boman  Biography.*' 

"Tuscan    Sculptors;    their   Utm^ 
Works,  and  Timea,"  is  the  tide  tf  r 
work  promised  by  Charles  C.  Piedlw 
in  autumn. 

A  translation  of  «  The  Plava  ef  ilia- 
tophsnes  "  Into  Ffeneh  by  It  JSmm 
Fuller  (b.  1824),  prolsBBor  in  tfte  Ly- 
ceum, has  appeaTsd. 
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TwoeMftys,  origintUj  eontribated  to 
the  Itenm  det  Dem  Maudes  hj  the 
Iftto  H.  BiDite  SftlMet,  Prof«tMr  of 
Moral  Philoaophy  in  the  Sotbome,  hmvo 
been  iflsned  posthnmooBl  j,  bat  rerised 
bytheaotbor.  Theyare  entitled, *<  The 
Scml  and  Life,"  a  refutation  of  the  mo- 
dern theeiy  of  "Animiam;"  and  a 
**  Oritical  Examination  of  Freneh  Mb- 
tiwHea,*  or  the  Scienoe  of  the  Beanti- 
tvl,  founded  on  a  worlc  bj  M.  Charles 
Ler^ne  on  that  rabject 

M.  P.  Fan^^re,  editor  of  Paacal, 
commentator  on  Geraon,  &o.,  has  ieened 
a  new  edition  of  Madame  BoIand*8  He- 


D.  Griffiths,  printer,  HolTwell.  Flint- 
shire, guncd  a  prize  of  fi?e  gnineas  at 
the  Llandndno  Eisteddfod,  for  a  trans- 
lation of  Bamkt  into  the  Welsh  lan- 
gnage.  It  is  stated  that  the  translator 
hfls  been  offered  £200  for  the  MS. 

**  John  Hali&x,  Gentleman,**  has  been 
tansiated  into  French. 

The  lectores  which  Schlriermacher 
daUvered  at  Berlin  in  1832,  on  **The 
Life  of  Ohrist,"  hate  been  edited  by 
K.  A.  RUtenilr. 

A  "  Life  of  Lord  Elgin  "  is  in  prepa- 
ration. 

A  report  has  been  set  afloat  that 
** Margaret  Densil's  History"  in  the 
Cemkitt  MagaMbts  waa  written  by  the 
tapX  hand  of  her  Majesty  the  Qneen; 
but  Charles  Alston  Collins  is  the  real 
anthor. 

Alexandre  Dnmaa,  pire,  who  has 
already  written  (or  snimTised?)  and 
pablished  1,200  Tolnmes,  is  engaged  on 
two  new  dramas,  "  Olympia  of  Cleres," 
and^Balsamo.* 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  is  engaged 
fai  preparing  a  monograph  of  family 
histoiy. 

The  Ber.  W.  Marsh,  D.D.,  anthor  of 
jmmenms  Simeonite  theological  writ- 
ings, &tber  of  the  biographer  of**  Cap- 
tain Hedley  Vicars,**  died  24th  Ang., 
aged  89. 

A  prixe  of  £50  is  oflisred  by  the 
Sfayal  AgricttHnral  Boeie^  in  England 
Ibr  the  best  essay  on  "The  AgricnHiOT 
of  Leioester.*' 


"Catharine  Howard,"  a  tngedy  by 
Herr  PrSls,  has  been  saooetsfally  pro* 
dnced  at  Dresden. 

Bttckstone  is  said  to  be  writing  hb 
"  Antobiograpby.** 

The  Christiaii  Sodoty  of  Germany  is 
drenlating  a  new  translation  of  BtuK 
yan's  allegorical  works. 

Mr.  Beebe  Eyra«  of  Derby,  a  frs^msiit 
oeonpier  of  the  "  Poet's  Comer"  of  the 
ooonty  newspapers,  has  had  a  gnmt  of 
£50  from  the  Boyal  Bounty  Fnnd,  en 
the  reoommendatiofi  of  Lord  Palteer- 
ston. 

A  cheap  edition  of  Preseott*s  hlsti^ 
rical  works  is  in  preparation. 

J.  P.  CoUier  has  reprinted  ■'A 
Merye  Enterlnde,  entitled  RespabHoa" 
(1553),  from  a  MS.  in  the  poasession  of 
Mr.  H.  Gnmey. 

Angnstns  do  Bergh,  author  of  an 
**  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  Periodic  lann- 
dations,**  a  distingnidied  geolfgist,  dMl 
July  27,  aged  86. 

Alexandre  Dnmaa  (jb^  oh  10$f)  is 
said  to  be  engaged  in  writing  on  **  TIm 
Essence  of  Beligion  ** ! 

Friedrioh  M.  Bodenstedt  (b.  1819), 
translator  of  Shakspere's  "Sonnets,**  has 
issoed  **  Selected  Poetry,"  being  what 
he  considers  the  choice  products  of  his 
Muse. 

Eari  Biedermann  (b.  1812),  a  libeml 
publicist  of  Germany,  has  published  an 
historical  and  critical  treatise  on  a  sub- 
ject dealt  with  theoretically  by  John 
Stuart  Mill—**  BepresentatiTe  Gorers- 
ment" 

Dr.  GusUre  Weil  (b.  1808),  author 
of  **  The  Poetic  Literature  of  Arabia,'* 
**The  Prophet  Mahomet,"  &c.,  has 
translated  into  German  the  Life  of  tin 
Arabian  prophet,  written  by  Mohammed 
Ibn  Isbak,  a  compiler  whoee  work  dates 
about  a  century  and  a  half  after  the 
death  of  the  reyealer  or  author  of  the 
Koran. 

Dr.  £.  F.  Friedrieh,  in  his  *'Contri. 
butioQs  to  the  Promotion  of  Logie, 
Noeties,  and  Philosophy,"  proposes  to 
reform  the  science  of  thought^  but  the 
merit  of  th«r  system  is  ssafMly  ■Ipl- 
dable  from  VoL  L 
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Britiib  ContrareraiaUBts  may  like  to 
be  informed  of  a  new  Biblical  aabject  for 
debate,  tiz.,  What  became  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon?  Dr.  Begoier  Doaj,  the 
Dntch  Orientaliat  (b.  1820),  Profeaaor 
of  Hiatorj  in  Leyden,  has  recently  iianed 
a  work  to  prove  that  in  Darid's  time 
thtj  went  into  Mecca;  from  which  many 
important  inferences  in  histoiy  may  be 
drawn,  regarding  the  "  Book  of  Job"  and 
the  origin  of  Mohammedanism. 

A  aeries  of  woika  of  a  most  important 
charaoter,  on  a  plan  originalljr  proposed 
by  Professor  Banke,  is,  by  the  monifi- 
oeooe  of  the  late  King  of  Bavaria,  being 
isened  nnder  the  snperyision  of  a  com- 
petent committee,  viz.,  a  series  of  his- 
tories of  the  sciences.  J.  A.  Dorner 
(b.  1809),  aathor  of  a  "  History  of  the 
Derelopment  of  the  Doctrine  of  Christ's 
Penonality,'*  is  to  compose  the  "  His- 
tory of  Protestant  Theology/'  E.  Zeller, 
author  of  ''  The  Philosophy  of  Greece,** 
is  commissioned  for  *'  The  History  of 
PhUoaophyr  B.  H.  Lotze  (b.  1817), 
aathor  of  a  treaUse  **  On  the  Idea  of  the 
Beautifnl/'  is  to  give  a  **  History  of 
Esthetics  ;**  Theodora  Benfey  (b.  1809), 
the  Orientalist,  that  of  "  Comparative 
Philology;"  F.  Kobell  (b.  1803),  poet 
and  mineralogist,  author  of  **  Mineralo- 
gical  Nomenclatnrei"  and  of  "  Poems," 
is  to  supply  a  "  History  of  Mineralogy ;" 
and  Virchow,  that  of ''  Medicine;*'  J.  6. 
Blnnstchli,  the  Swiss  jnrisconsolt  (b. 
1808),  author  of  *'  The  Modem  Systems 
of  German  Jnrists,**  hss  already  fur- 
nished Vol.  I.  of  a  ''History  of  Public 
I«aw  and  Politics,**  which  will  include 
pa.  aocount  of  the  chief  writes  on  these 
topics  from  John  Bodin  (1530—1596) 
to  John  Stuart  MilL 

Asa6d4e  Pichot  (b.  1796),  trans'ator 
of  Thackeray's  works  into  French,  has 
noeotly  issued  a  Mography  of  that 
writer. 

Augusts  Boeekh  (b.  1785),  author 
of  the  "  Public  Economy  of  the  Aihe- 
nians,**  translated  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
is  about  to  issue  a  book  on  **  The  As- 
Iraoomy  of  the  Ancients,*'  probably  a 
tBsasIation  of  Lewis's  work  on  that 
ralgeet. 


The  great  first  folio  Shskipen, 
bought  at  the  recent  sale  of  Mr.  Damcl'i 
library  for  Miss  Bardett  Contts,  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  journey  to  Ameriea* 
The  price  given  for  it  was  £716  Sc, 
and  the  odd  shillings  are  aeooontad 
for  in  this  way : — Towards  the  cloas  of 
the  biddings  each  bid  was  Ssr  ten 
guineas,  and  Mr.  Badcli^  the  well- 
known  picture  dealer  of  Pall  Mall,  had 
bid  680  guineaa,  or  £714,  for  the  boot 
An  opponent  then  bid  681  guineaa,  and 
Mr.  Badelifie  objected  to  a  guinea  bid 
being  accepted,  whereupon  the  aas- 
tioneer  good-hnmouredly  sud  he  would 
take  a  guinea  from  Mr.  Badcliff»  slflk 
He  aoeordingly  bid  682  guineas,  or 
£716  2s.,  tMd.  at  that  price  tberolniDe 
was  knocked  down  to  him  on  bdialf  ef 
Miss  Burdett  Contts..  Had  the  Toluna 
been  aold  to  the  preceding  bidder,  it 
would  ha?e  crossed  the  Atlantic,  a 
commission  having  been  giTon  to  poi- 
chase  it  for  £700,  or  thereabouts,  for  s 
oonnoissenr  in  Yankaeland. 

Captain  John  Hanning  Spcke  (b. 
1827),  the  famed  African  eaph>rar,tiK 
narrative  of  whose  travela  ddightad 
readcra  early  in  the  preeeat  year,  ex- 
pired in  conaequenoe  of  an  nntoimd 
accident,  the  going  off  of  his  gun  whib 
passing  through  a  hedge,  when  the 
shot  lodged  in  his  heart,  at  Bath,  Stf- 
tember  16th,  where  he  had  gone  ta 
addreas  the  British  Assoeiatioa  on  his 
African  explorations. 

A  new  tianslation  of  the  woiks  of 
St.  Chiysostom  Into  French  is  to  ba 
published  at  Angers,  in  18  vols.,  editad 
by  the  Abb^  Bareille. 

*'  Agathoa,**  a  vdnme  of  adkgOM^ 
by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  of  wlueh 
50,000  have  been  sold,  is  to  be  ianad 
in  an  illnatrated  edition. 

M.  Jean  Dnboja,  a  ywing  and  new 
French  dramatist,  has  made  a  gnat 
sueceaa  with  his  play,'*  La  VokaK* 
at  the  Th^tre  FiaofAis. 

There  has  been  reprinted  firaaa  the 
BenUdmdGtntalogiii,  '*  Tha  Pedigne 
of  Thackeray,  the  Ancestoaa  aad  Da- 
soendaats  of  the  Bev.  Thomaa 
ray,  D.D^  Master  of  Harrow," 


%^t  (&la£[mmt  jof  i^jt  ^ulpxt. 


Thb  oratory  of  the  pulpit  is  exerctfted  under  peculiar  conditions. 
The  preacher  chooses  his  own  subject  with  forethought,  leisure,  and 
the  opportunity  of  adapting  the  treatment  to  his  taate,  and  propor- 
tioning its  stylo  to  his  powers.  He  is  not  expected,  far  less  required, 
to  speak  extemporaneously ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  provision  is  made 
to  secure  for  nim  time  for  accurate  premeditation  and  studious 
adaptation  of  the  matter  of  his  discourse  to  the  special  requirements 
of  his  auditors,  and  his  own  object  in  fixing  upon  his  theme.  He 
is  free  from  interruption  or  the  statement  of  objections.  His  re* 
marks  are  not  liable  to  instant  controversy,  nor  is  he  called  upon 
to  make  immediate  (if  any)  reply  to  hearers  who  may  be  inclined  to 
question  either  his  statements  or  his  inferences.  Silence  waits 
npon  his  utterances,  and  contention  refrains  from  distracting  either 
hearers  or  speaker.  He  addresses  his  audience  as  an  "  ambassador 
for  Christ,"  as  holding  a  divine  commission,  and  delivering  ''a 
message  from  God."  He  discourses  as  **  one  having  authority  ' — in 
.general,  to  a  known  and  subordinate  auditory,  wl^o  acknowledge  his 
daim.  and  admit  the  sovereignty  of  the  supreme  Power,  as  the 
expositor  of  whose  will  the  preacher  appears  among  them.  If  the 
pulpit  orator  occupies  the  attention  of  those  who  ordinarily  submit 
to  his  pastoral  superintendence,  he  is  most  usuallv  the  objeco  of 
endearing  associations,  which  interknit  the  every-day  charities  of 
life  with  the  solemnities  of  his  sabbath  exhortations.  He  has  been 
the  counsellor  of  some  in  their  homes  when  sorrows  touched,  diffi- 
culties surrounded,  care  perplexed,  sin  tempted,  despair  afflicted,  or 
sicknesfl  subdued  them.  He  has  welcomed  some  into  the  fold  of 
the  visible  church  by  baptism,  by  confirmation,  or  by  admission  to 
the  holier  ordinances  of  the  community  of  worshippers  of  which 
he  is  the  overseer ;  others  he  has  joined  in  conjugal  bonds,  as  the 
minister  of  Him  who  "setteth  the  solitary  in  families;"  to  some 
he  has  been  a  guardian  in  orphanage,  a  stay  in  widowhood,  a  help 
in  the  decline  ol  age ;  of  others  he  has  been  the  comfort  in  bereave- 
ment, and  the  memories  of  the  dead,  as  they  revive  within  the 
heart,  incline  them  to  call  him  blessed.  He  is  the  official  dispenser 
of  those  Christian  privileges  which  charm  the  souls  of  their  par- 
takers ;  he  is  often  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  bounties  and 
charitable  gifts,  endowments,  or  provisions;  and  he  has  always 
influence  which  he  can  use  in  behalf  of  the  needy  or  the  sad.  The 
talents  and  acquirements  of  which  his  position  is,  in  general,  a 
guarantfe ;  the  purity  of  character  and  conversation  which  his  pro- 
ftssion  demands ;  the  piety  and  zeal  for  the  good  of  mankind  wiUi 
which  he  is  credited ;  and  the  possession  of  a  dignity  conferred 
upon  him,  not  only  by  ordination  (howerer  bestowed),  but  also  by 
1864.  T 
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the  eminence  of  the  status  in  the  Christian  association  to  wliich  he 
belongs,  give  him  other  claims  to  the  compliant  attention  of  his 
hearers.  Should  he  unfold  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  to  another  con- 
gregation than  that  to  which  his  ministrations  are  generally  confined, 
uiere  rise  up  to  plead  for  fayourable  audience  the  courtesy  due  to  a 
stranger  (or,  still  more,  to  a  known,  reverenced,  or  popular  preacher), 
the  expectancy  excited  by  hi^  appearance,  the  good  name  of  the 
worshippers  assembU'd  under  his  charge,  and  the  habitual  snbordi* 
nation  of  the  minds  of  constant  frequenters  of  Christian  communions 
to  those  who  are  authorized  to  minister  unto  them  in  holy  thin^ ; 
not  less  than  the  reverence  of  heart  excited  within  them  on  entering 
the  sanctuary  consecrated  or  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  infinite 
Father,  whose  word  they  are  met  together  to  hear  read  and 
expounded. 

ifo  secular  orator  has  these  presumptions  in  favour  of  an 
amicable  reception  and  a  patient  hearing,  these  prefatory  advan- 
tages  and  preliminary  encouragements ;  neither  has  he  the  awe- 
inspiring  and  love-exciting  ground  of  acceptance  for  his  sayings 
which  the  preacher  derives  from  the  character  of  the  Book  on 
which  he  founds  his  teachings,  or  the  interests  which  he  appeals  to 
as  his  reasons  for  being  heard.  The  secular  speaker  has  hia  oratory 
circumscribed  by  the  occasion  which  excites  it,  the  motives  to 
which  it  can  address  itself,  the  worldly  atmosphere  in  which  he 
meets  his  audience,  and  the  strictly  temporal  objects  to  which  he 
jaust  confine  the  chief  proportion  of  his  remarks  in  keeping  tme 
to  the  question.  He  has  seldom  tlie  prestige  of  a  generally  recog- 
nized position,  strengthened  by  a  sense  of  community  of  feeling, 
sentiments,  interest,  and  force ;  a  consciousness  of  simultaneity  of 
effort  between  himself  and  others,  with  which  the  pulpit  orator 
fppears  before  the  public,  even  in  a  platform  discourse  and  on  a 

■ecidar  topic.  ,      .      ,   ,  ^i_  i.  xi.     i  ^ 

It  is  as  true  on  the  other  hand,  however,  that  the  elocinence  of 
the  pulpit  is  exerted  under  conditions  disadvantageous  to  its  effect- 
iveness, to  which  secular  eloquence  is  not  subject.  The  passions 
are  the  great  motive  powers  of  man.  A  vast  majority  of  men  we 
under  the  almost  exclusive  dominion  of  passion  or  emotion.  Their 
reason  is  vanquished  and  their  wills  overmastered  by  the  strong 
currents  of  force  which  persistently  outflow  from  the  grosser 
elements  of  their  nature.  The  interests  to  which  they  are  mc«t 
devoted  are  those  which  lie  nearest  .to  earth,  and  are  most  eioae]j 
connected  with  time  present  and  its  pleasures.  They  feel  vehe- 
mently and  act  fervently  when  the  pressure  of  immediate  pam  w 
potent,  and  the  hope  of  instant  relief  is  stirred ;  but  they  take  such 
rfiort  and  inaccurate  views  of  life  and  its  concernments ;  they  oonfij« 
the  horizon  of  their  happiness  so  carefully  within  the  sphere  of  the 
sensible  rather  than  the  rational,  that  earthly  thmgs  affect  them 
much  more  than  heavenly  ones,  and  the  day's  wants  seem  more 
imperative  than  eternity  s  requirements.  The  strongest  star  of 
their  being  is  ofken  occasionecl  by  the  exoitwnent  of  their  most 
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temporary  appetites,  their  most  superficial  emotions,  or  the  grossest 
of  their  passions ;  and  their  pulse  is  more  readily  quickened  by  the 
mtifications  of  sense  than  the  pleasures  of  taste  or  the  most  won- 
drous results  of  the  reason  of  man. 

I^owit  is  precisely  to  subdue  passion  and  subordinate  appetite — to 
excite  the  nobler  emotions  and  to  enlarge  the  power  of  reason — to 
lessen  the  influence  of  sight  and  sense  and  to  increase  the  effective 
force  of  holiness  and  faith,  that  Pulpit  Eloquence  has  been  placed 
among  the  agencies  of  heaven.  If  it  descend  to  what  may  be  called 
vethyism — the  petty,  day-born  stir  and  faction  of  human  existence ; 
if  it  content  itself  with  the  low  level  of  the  hustings — the  fever,  fret, 
fume,  and  triviality  of  ward  contests,  committee  warfares,  the  rivalry 
of  eandidates,  and  the  frothy  contentions  of  party ;  if  it  accept  the 
broad  and  diffuse  attractions  of  the  platform — the  earthly  interests, 
the  agitations,  movements,  cli(^ues,  leagues,  assooiations,  advocacies, 
and  missions  to  which  that  resigns  itself ;  if  it  should  even  stand  at 
the  aide  of  the  pleader  in  our  country's  courts,  amid  the  chicanery. 
finesse,  and  mobility  of  advocates,  or  at  the  right  side  of  the  dry 
and  literal  retailers  of  the  law  of  the  land ;  nay,  should  it  even  enter 
into  the  halls  of  the  legislator,  to  frame  oonstitutions  for  the  nations, 
and  decide  on  the  fate  of  empires— it  would  accept  a  lower  rdle  than 
that  it  has.  In  all  these,  the  passions,  the  enmitiea,  the  littlenesses, 
often  the  vices  and  the  crimes  of  men,  are  stirred,  and  fanned,  and 
enfiamed,  till  in  the  very  riot  of  their  exercise  they  outburst  the 
limits  of  the  Divine  code,  and  threaten  destruction  to  civilized 
society.  But  even  when  they  are  restrained  within  the  barriers  of 
right  and  justice,  how  seldom  are  they  animated  by  lofty  thought, 
or  incited  to  noble  aims  !  or,  if  they  bo  so,  how  much  of  trickery 
and  management,  of  cautious  ifbrestalling  or  cunning  circumvention 
requires  to  be  exercised  before  a  good  cause  triumphs  I  The  oratory 
that  moves  is  easy  of  acquisition,  the  eloquence  that  convinces  is  ill 
to  get.  Agitation  is  a  simple  matter ;  persuasion  is  a  complex  as 
well  as  a  prevailing  power.  The  energy  of  mere  passion  will  suffice 
to  evoke  the  former,  the  latter  requires  the  combined  and  well- 
arranged  exercise  of  steady  force,  stern  integrity,  acute  sensibility, 
effective  reasoning,  active  sympathy,  intelligent  exposition,  and  the 
earnest  yet  honest  vitality  of  every  human  emotion.  Conviction  is 
penuasion  raised  to  the  power  of  changing  the  ingrained  habits  of 
men,  and  vanquishing  their  stabbomest  inclinations. 

Controversy  occasions  lively  excitement,  rouses  the  energies  of  the 
dispntants,  and  engages  the  interests  of  the  listeners.  In  contending 
witk  an  adversary  the  sense  of  personality  is  set  aglow,  the  eagemesa 
for  eonquest  is  increased,  the  fear  of  defeat  is  awakened,  and  the 
clash  of  isonflict  brings  out  the  flash  of  mental  ardour.  The  heat, 
speed,  and  force  of  thought  are  each  augmented  as  the  fro.^h  reply 
rises  up  in  extemporaneous  attractiveness — new  alike  to  thinker  aud 
to  hearer ;  and  the  speaker,  animated  by  the  free  motion  of  his  own 
mind,  finds  himself  enlivened;  while  the  auditory,  having  their 
passions  subjected  to  the  friction  of  the  antagonism,  warm  into 
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emotive  attentiveness,  and  watch  the  fray  wi;th  the  gleaming  ejes 
of  ardent  and  interested  spectatorg.  The  quietude  and  silence  of 
the  sabbath's  sedate  listeners,  who  oome  devotionally  inclined,  and 
ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  lessons  of  the  day,  are  not  therefore  un- 
attended with  drawbacks,  when  regarded  as  conditions  of  eloquence; 
and  it  is  requisite,  in  considering  the  oratory  of  the  Chorch,  to 
remember  the  restraints  under  which  it  is  uttered,  as  well  as  those 
specific  adrantages  whioh  the  preacher  enjoys  above  all  other  public 
speakers. 

*^  The  palpable  and  the  familiar  *'  appeal  far  more  strongly  to  the 
emotions  and  passions  of  men  than  the  distant,  the  reTeraionary, 
and  the  uncertain ;  things  seen  and  time  present  come  so  much 
nearer  to  the  eye,  and  closer  to  the  heart,  than  those  which  are 
unseen  and  eternal,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  sacred  functionary 
who  attempts  to  change  the  indistinct  feeling  of  the  super-sensual 
world  into  clear  comprehension,  and  to  expand  into  full  bloom  the 
buds  of  spiritual  life  latent  in  the  human  soul,  has  much  to  over- 
master as  well  as  to  accomplish.  To  get  into  the  deep,  intricate, 
many-chambered,  and  deceitful  heart,  every  throb  of  whidi  is  in 
aecord  with  the  world,  and  in  rebellion  against  the  law  and  power 
of  holiness — ^to  get  into  this  anarchy  the  might  and  influence  of  the 
empire  of  Jehovah,  is  not  an  easy  work.  To  guide  a  ship  in  safety 
to  its  destined  haven  over  a  fathomless  ana  charterless  waste  of 
waters,  ever  unquiet,  often  stormy,  changeful,  is  doubtlessly  s 
difficult  task.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  that  enterprise  which  has 
for  its  end  the  hringing  of  conviction  into  a  careless,  diaorderlv,  and 
resisting  spirit  by  mere  address,  reasoning,  and  the  uae  of  wise 
words  P  It  is  plain  that  if  success  is  to  attend  the  attempt  the 
words  must  be  filtl^  chosen.  The  take-for-granted  commonplaces 
of  systematic  divinity  will  not  overcome  the  grovelling  tendency 
of  human  nature  to  make  a  care  of  the  jrnne  and  person,  or  so  affect 
the  heart,  the  conscience,  the  imagination,  and  the  intellect,  as  to 
bring  hefore  the  sensual  mind,  with  the  vivid  livingneaa  of  reality, 
^'  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

"  The  world  is  too  much  with  us — late  and  soon 
Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers.** 

Our  lives  are  alloyed  by  circumstanoes ;  our  souls  are  annoyed  by 
cares ;  our  hearts  are  grown  sordid,  and  our  spirits  debased ;  we  are 
conformed  to  the  outward  world  of  sense  more  than  the  inward  law 
of  the  spirit ;  and  we  are  prone  to  the  fallacy  of  mistaking  near 
things  for  great  things,  and  of  regarding  the  uncertain  aa  distant. 
Hence  the  eloq^^uence  of  the  pulpit  must  not  only  impel  our  thonghti 
in  a  new  direction,  but  compel  them  to  turn  aside  from  their  old 
customary  ways,  repel  the  solicitations  of  inveterate  habits,  and  take 
a  new  departure  for  the  discovery  and  attainment  of  the  ways  of 
peace,  righteousness,  and  salvation.  This  implies  in  the  preacher socli 
an  intensity,  earnestness,  vigour,  attractiveness,  and  overpowenng 
vehemence  of  thought  and  speech,  as  evicts  commonplace  from  the 
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number  of  hie  agencies.  To  induce  to  Belf-revision  and  to  life-ohanee* 
to  put  an  end  to  indifTerentism  and  self-security,  to  incite  to  bSI' 
condemnation,  and  incline  the  heart  to  new  obedience — not  re- 
luctantly, but  lovingly ;  in  short,  to  communicate  the  inspiration 
of  a  nobler  life,  recfnires  in  the  orator  who  would  accomplish  them 
excellencies  most  difiScult  to  attain  and  retain.  The  success  of  the 
ministry,  as  far  as  human  su^city  can  extend;  the  growth  and  diffu- 
sion of  moral  purity  in  the  land ;  the  suffusion  of  man's  nature  with 
the  troths  of  the  gospel,  and  the  regenerating  influences  of  vital 
religion,  depend  upon  tne  eloquence  of  the%ulpit  being  both  sufficient 
and  efficient.  It  is  true  that  the  clergy  bear  the  message  of  GK>d  to 
guill^  man  "  in  earthen  vessels,"  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  display  their  mere  earthiness,  especially  if  they,  by  so  doing, 
disincline  any  one  from  gladly  partaking  of  the — 

**  River  of  celestial  drink, 
Flowinfp  unto  as  from  the  heaven's  brink ;  ** 

or  restrain  one  heart  from  being  made  a  delighted  sharer  in  tbat-^ 

"  Barest  union  that  can  be, 
'Twixt  that  of  Godhead  and  humanity." 

"  It  has  long  been  conceded,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  "  by  the  most 
rigorous  and  orthodox  divines,  that  their  sacred  office  does  not  set 
them  above  the  necessity  of  borrowing  help  from  the  resources  of 
worldly  rhetoric.  Indeed,  when  the  preachers  who  had  super- 
natural endowments,  who  had  the  gift  of  tongues  to  fortify  them, 
and  conld  confirm  the  faith  of  their  hearers  by  performing  miracles 
before  their  eyes — when  even  they  disclaimed  not  the  aids  of  earthly 
eloquence, — St.  Paul  himself  holding  a  very  high  place  among 
orators  in  his  purely  secular  capacity, — we  may  well  admit  that  their 
successors  are  not  only  justified,  but  called  upon  to  exert  themselves 
with  all  earnestness  and  diligence  in  the  arts  of  persuasion,  and  to 
rely  on  them  for  making  their  ministry  effectual."  It  will  not  do 
to  urge,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  pulpit  orators  enter  the  holy 
edifices  where  they  address  the  people  with  a  directly  divine  promise 
from  God  that  He  will  be  "  a  mouth  and  wisdom  "  to  them,  and  that 
therefore  they  require  to  "  take  no  thought "  what  the^r  shall  say. 
God  only  dispenses  with  means  and  effort  when  these  are  insufficient 
of  themselves  to  accomplish  His  designs.  He  imparts  vitality  to  the 
mind  and  heart,  that  by  the  use  of  living  energy  we  may  effect  His 
purposes.  The  masterly  force  resides  therein  for  us  to  use,  and  it 
is  cowardice  and  treachery  to  allow  these  powers  with  which  God 
has  gifted  the  soul  **  to  rust  in  us  unused,"  under  the  plea  that 
**  preaching  is  no  proper  subject  of  the  arts  of  eloquence."  To  exert 
every  divinely  implanted  capacity  towards  the  effectuation  of  divine 
iflsaes,  to  culture  and  employ,  in  their  most  perfect  adaptability  to 
the  working  out  of  the  very  schemes  of  l3eity,  those  singularly 
modifiable  human  powers  of  ours,  cannot  but  be  the  duty  of  the 
sacred  orator.    Only  when  he  has  sharpened  to  their  utmost  per- 
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feetion  the  energies  of  his  nature,  and  sinewed  his  being  most 
elaborately,  has  an^r  one  a  right  to  begin  "  to  leave  the  rest  to  God;** 
because  all  the  prior  processes  have  been  left  by  God  to  us.  fie 
thronged  our  {>ul8es  with  life,  He  vitalized  our  impulses  for  actum, 
He  fiSed  our  sinews  with  power.  He  gave  our  miads  their  yeanung 
for  activity,  He  imparted  to  us  all  the  possibilities  of  our  life ;  jam. 
these  have  been  exhausted,  and  been  overflagged  by  culture  and 
exercise  in  the  scope  given  to  them,  we  are  responsible  for  ihe  trve 
fulfilment  of  all  the  duties  of  which  these  indwelling  capabihtics 
make  us  the  efficient  inAruments.  So  long  as  a  single  latent  pos- 
sibility occupies  a  recess  in  our  inmost  being,  we  have  no  excuse  for 
"  waiting  upon  God  "  to  do  His  will  among  the  iuhabitants  of  tbe 
earth.  His  prearranged  resources  are  not  exhausted  until  ereiy 
element  of  human  thought,  feeling,  and  power  in  us  has  been,  as  a 
matter  of  sacred  obligation,  exerted  to  its  utmost,  after  being 
cultured  to  its  highest.  Then  comes  the  true  hour  of  our  helpksi- 
ness  and  need ;  then,  too,  comes  His  helpfulness  and  strength.  The 
Life-giver  will  then  glorify  Himself  by  the  outpouring  of  influences 
surpassing  the  energy  of  man  to  contain.  The  study  of  pulmt 
oratory  is  therefore  as  divine  a  duty  as  the  perusal  of  the  Hwj 
Scriptares.  It  is  a  duty  upon  the  right  performance  of  which  eveiy 
preacher  should  expend  much  labour,  if  he  would  be  "  a  workman 
not  needing  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  tenth ;" 
and  those  who  excuse  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  art  of  preaeh- 
ing  on  the  ground  that  by  this  neglect  they  do  God  double  honoor, 
greatly  deceive  themselves,  and  make  themselves  stumbiing-bloob 
rather  than  helps  to  those  who  might  believe.  They  see  the  harvest 
ready  for  the  reaper;  but  abstain  from  putting  a  proper  edge 
upon  their  sickle,  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  may,  as  they  imp^i 
have  the  greater  honour  by  the  plenty  that  fills  His  gamer  thitragk 
the  inefficient  agencies  which  He  employs  to  bring  in  the  product  of 
the  good  seed  of  the  Word ;  while  plainly  their  duty  is  to  brinjf  an 
effective  instrument  into  the  field  to  which  their  Master  has  ordained 
them. 

Eloquence  aims  at  persuasion.  It  seeks  not  only  to  express  but 
to  impress  thought.  This  is  its  final  purpose,  its  true  end.  xthetoric 
is  not  a  primary  but  an  instrumental  science.  Eloquence  refers  to 
outspoken  thought.  Bhetoric  extends  its  care  over  all  thought 
which  flows  or  proceeds  from  the  fountains  of  the  mind,  hope 
trains  the  reason,  poetry  gratifies  the  taste,  eloquenee  nStoU  as 
will,  rhetoric  inflaenees  the  emotions,  phUosophy  exercises  Ike 
intellect.  All  these  varieties  of  mental  activity  are  inter-related, 
akin,  and  helpful  to  each  other.  Though  incapable  of  baiag 
strictly  marked  off  from  one  another  by  indispatiMile  definxtiops, 
there  are  yet  perceptible  boundaries  which  separate  t^  territoriei 
of  mind  they  possess,  occupy,  or  cultivate,  with  some  degree  o(  dw- 
tinotness ;  leaving,  however,  a  debateable  margin-land  between  tbes. 
It  is  not  material  to  our  present  purpose  that  we  should  ngommi^ 
examine,  notify,  and  define  the  limits  of  the  field  of  eloqoeBeo.   If 
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we  dificriminate  it,  as  we  have  already  done,  as  outspoken  thouglit, 
intended  to  interpenetrate  and  to  convince  others,  we  shall  fulfil 
all  the  useful  purposes  of  a  definition  just  now,  and  release  ourselves 
from  the  needless  embarrassment  resulting  from  poring  over  minute 
distinctions  till  the  eye  that  looks  on  them  becomes  both  exhausted 
and  diseased.  If  the  orator  desires  to  transfuse  his  ideas  into 
another's  mind,  to  sow  the  seed  of  an  after-harvest  of  fruitful 
change,  to  exert  the  *'  discourse  of  reason  "  for  the  working  out  of 
a  predetermined  purpose,  he  must  fulfil  the  laws  of  eloquence, 
or  ne  will  not  attain  his  efibrts'  end  and^m.  Eloquence  is  there- 
fore, we  say,  an  instrumental  not  a  final 'art — it  effects  its  pur- 
pose not  for  itself  alone.  Eeligion,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  per- 
suasion as  a  means  not  as  an  end!.  It  endeavours  to  convince 
that  it  may  change  men.  Beligion  aims  at  implanting  in  the  spirit 
divine  truth  as  a  constant  ever-active  principle  of  life — as  a  prin- 
ciple out  of  which  all  the  phenomena  of  virtue,  good  manners,  and 
holiness  shall  grow ;  philanthropy,  benevolence,  the  charities  and 
courtesies  of  social  life,  sympathy,  domestic  affection,  friendship, 
civic  and  municipal  existence,  patriotism  and  worship,  all  attaining 
a  fuller,  nobler,  more  conscious,  because  a  new,  being  in  the  spirit. 
Humanity  is  one  of  the  choicest  gifts  of  God.  To  live  up  to  its 
awful  responsibilities  is  man's  calling.  To  educate  his  entire  being 
to  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  the  promotion  of  right,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  holy,  has  been  made  incumbent  on  man  as  man.  JEleligion 
has  been  given  to  enable  us  to  subordinate  all  that  is  within  us 
to  the  divine  inner  law  of  life  so  thoroughly  that  love  shall  supersede 
law  and  duty  shall  become  desire  ;  so  truly,  that  all  our  ordinary 
human  life  shall  harmonize  with  the  One  Eternal  Life  in  the  image 
of  whom  we  were  made,  and  whose  likeness  in  Christ  we  are  bound 
to  reattain  in  holiness,  righteousness,  and  truth. 

Ileligion  mav — indeed,  we  should  say,  must— employ  the  instru- 
mental art  of  eloquence  that  it  may  effectively  persuade  men  to  vital 
godliness;  nottotheomissionorneglectof  any  of  itsown  specialis8ues» 
forces,  infiuences,  and  institutions,  but  for  tne  right  and  proper  con- 
oorrent  use  of  them  alL  Eloquence  is  the  art  of  placing  opinions  before 
men  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  persuasion  and  conviction. 
As  truth  is  mightier  than  falsehood  so  it  is  able  to  make  headway 
against  its  wily  antagonist,  notwithstanding  the  perverse  and  mis- 
taken carelessness  of  its  advocates  as  to  the  best  methods  of  state- 
ment which  study  can  reveal  or  science  disclose.  But  it  is  evident 
that  if  we  leave  to  falsehood  all  the  amoury  of  attack  and  defence, 
And  reserve  to  truth  only  the  innate  resistiveness  of  her  own  might, 
we  act  as  traitors,  and  not  as  true  men  ?  Eloquence  is  not  the 
weapon  of  falsehood  imless  we  basely  surrender  it  to  his  use ;  truth 
may  wield  it  as  well  as,  nay,  far  better,  than  falsehood  can ;  and 
m  refusing  or  neglecting  to  employ  eloquence  in  the  service  of 
truth  we  in  reality  disarm  her  and  expose  her,  all  the  while  that 
we  claim  to  be  her  true  friends.  To  preach  repentance  the  orator 
must  aim  at  persuasion.    In  fact,  every  sermon  should  be  a  persuasire 
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discourse.  Eloquence  indicates  the  means  of  persuasion ,  and  religum 
employs  eloquence  as  her  auxiliary,  because  persuasion  is  a  meani 
of  gaining  her  ends —repentance  and  reform.  But  no  msn  can  make 
a  deep  and  salutary  impression  on  the  heart  who  merely  declaims 
about  duty,  and  truth,  and  newness  of  life.  In  eloquence  earnestness 
is  everything.  Fervour,  ardour,  energy,  characterize  the  man  who 
speaks,  with  lips  unfeigned,  true  worcis  out  of  a  true  heart.  He 
who  expresses  the  language  of  his  own  convictions  gives  them 
cogency  and  clearness;  inculcates  the  duties  that  flow  from  the 
reception  of  his  opinions  with  seriousness,  sense,  and  concern ;  and 
advocates  with  solemnity  and  warmth  the  solid  advantages  which 
must  result  from  following  the  course  which  he  advises.  Hence  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  all  pulpit  orators  are  more  or  less  subjected 
to  a  public  preliminary  declaration  of  their  faith,  as  a  guarantee — ^as 
good,  perhaps,  as  can  be  gotten  under  the  conditions  of  life  in  which 
we  exist  at  present — that  they  believe  what  they  preach,  and  will, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  preach  what  they  believe. 

This  condition  of  pulpit  eloauence  exerts — perhaps  unavoidably'^ 
a  twofold  evil  infiaence  on  tne  success  of  preaching.  In  the  first 
place,  it  affects  the  orator  by  hampering  the  free  exercise  of  his 
mind,  by  holding  always  before  both  his  consciousness  and  his  eon- 
scientiousness  the  duty  of  keeping  his  opinions  within  certain  limits 
and  restraints,  and  by  this  very  watchfulness  diminishing  the  direct 
^d  entire  forth-putting  of  all  his  mental  energy  to  pursue  the  ouarry 
of  his  thoughts  to  their  home-region  in  ultimate  truths.  It  also 
inclines  him,  as  the  safer  course,  to  circumscribe  the  outgoing  of 
his  researches  into  other  districts  than  those  of  commonplace  and 
of  reputed  orthodoxy.  Hence  he  oftener  elaborates  into  classic 
finish  or  composite  passableness,  by  dint  of  hammer  and  chisel, 
graver  and  etching- tool,  ideas  to  which  ages  have  given  aeoeptance, 
than  enters  the  mine  and  works  in  the  excavation  of  new  material, 
on  which  he  could  make  the  mark  of  his  own  mind  and  which  he 
might  fashion  after  his  own  ideal ;  or  he  employs  himself  in  the  re- 
production, in  all  available  shapes  and  conditions,  of  a  fewcarefuQj 
selected  axioms  and  maxims  of  theology,  as  gracefoJly  and  artistically 
as  he  can,  though  they  too  frequently,  as  images  not  the  realities  <» 
truth,  betray  a  want  of  vital  force  and  godly  fervour. 

Creeds  and  articles,  standing  without  a  man,  and  fixrd  as  boun- 
daries, constraints,  and  safeguards,  impede  free  thought  and  the 
solemn  joyousness  of  reasoning  out  the  Christian  sentiments  which 
the  reverent  study  of  God's  word  excites  within  him.  It  is  only 
when  they  are  absorbed  into  and  made  spontaneously  vital  in  toe 
soul  that  these  full  yet  brief  compends  of  divinity  act  felicitously 
on  a  thinker.  Then  aU  his  thoughts  acknowledge  an  affinity,  and 
creeds  and  articles  being  no  longer  out  of  but  a  part  of  himself,  he 
lives  his  creed,  and  fears  no  divorce  between  his  sermons  and  his 
creed,  or  his  creed  and  the  Scriptures.  While  they  are  looked  upptt 
as  external  efficacious  standards  more  than  internal  veracious  prin- 
ciples,— when  they  are  used,  in  terrorentt  as  causes  of  hesitancy  and 
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fear  ratber  than  as  means  of  brief  and  ready  reference,  creeds  are 
employed  erroneously,  and  their  operation  is  disastrous.  But  when 
they  nave  been  sincerely,  with  assent  and  consent,  accepted  as 
the  epitomized  though  speculative  expressions  of  the  doctrines  on 
the  belief  in  which  practical  sodliness  depends,  and  are  unfeignedly 
recognized  as  the  sinewed  and  well-knit  framework  of  our  individual 
faith,  they  give  power  and  precision,  concentration  and  accuracy, 
ease  and  grace. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  fact  that  each  pulpit  orator  is 
pledged  to  a  special  declaration  of  his  faith,  thougn  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  certificate  of  honest  conviction,  often  suggests  the 
notion  that  he  is  giving  utterance,  in  his  sermons,  to  the  results  of 
investigations  pursued  with  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  so  liable, 
if  not  to  doubt  yet  to  distrust.  This  prejudicial  criticism — no  less 
injurious  to  the  speaker  than  to  the  hearer — is  no  proper  exercise  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment.  It  is  oensoriousness  rather  than 
examination.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  exerts  a  distinct 
and  readily  appreciable  influence  upon  the  reception  of  Christian  . 
truth  from  the  lips  of  its  acknowledged  advocates,  and  operates 
detrimentally  upon  and  within  society.  It  is  difficult  for  mankind 
to  credit  a  speaker's  independence  of  thought  when  he  is  known  to 
be  committed  beforehand  to  the  reproduction,  in  his  ministrations,  of 
thoughts,  sentiments,  and  applications  in  unison  with  a  set  of  articles 
signed  and  subscribed  by  him  as  a  preliminary  to  his  admission 
into  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  teaching  member.  It  is  not, 
however,  merely  in  suggesting  this  preliminary  notion  of  interested- 
ness  and  predeterminate  bias  that  this  uprise  of  feeling  affects  the 
results  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  to  the  greatest  extent.  The 
orator  flashes  forth  the  influences  of  his  thought  into  a  region  of 
phenomena  where  will  operates,  where  desires  and  motives  act, 
re-act,  and  interact,  and  where  their  effects  intertwist  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  baifle  prevision,  unless  the  fullest  acquaintance  with 
the  secret  springs  of  determination  has  been  gained  by  the  speaker, 
and  there  be  plain  dealing  between  his  auditory  and  himself.  Now 
nothing  is  so  repressive  of  quick,  earnest,  enthusiastic  thought  as 
the  criticism  of  distrust.  It  cools  in  the  speaker  the  very  enthu- 
siasm which  eloquence  demands,  and  it  sets  the  whole  feelings  and 
emotions  of  the  auditory  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  induce- 
ments of  the  orator.  It  can  scarcely  be  believed  how  effective  this 
critical  spirit  is  in  causing  in  the  listener  an  inattentive  disposition, 
and  how  great  an  effect  it  has  upon  the  mind  in  closing  up  the 
avenues  to  conviction  through  the  charms  of  eloquence — thouiB;h 
individual  experience  will  fully  bear  out  our  assertion  on  this  topic. 

Upon  our  preachers  of  all  denominations  the  effects  are  felt  more 
than  understood.  Through  fear  of  being  thought  theatrical,  the 
preachers  of  our  day  affect  to  be  motionless  mouthpieces  of  remem- 
bered composition.  That  they  may  escape  the  charge  of  extrava- 
gance and  sensationalism,  they  confine  themselves  to  temperate 
expostulation,  calm  argumentation,  rational  demonstration,  or  chaste 
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omatcneas  and  vivacious  correctness.  Knowing  that  their  hearers 
are  jealous  of  being  deceived  by  oratory,  they  allow  the  ooldoesa  of 
reserve  to  creep  over  their  manner,  and  deepen  the  distrust  of  tiie 
people  in  their  earnestness  by  the  cautious  polish  they  bestow  on 
their  customary  expositions  of  the  (to  them)  commonplaces  of  the 
orthodox  faith.  In  subserviency  to  the  prejudices  of  their  andiUxy, 
tbey  actually  give  apparent  confirmation  to  their  doubts,  and  abate 
the  aggressive  influences  of  their  eloquence  in  proportion  to  the 
thickness  of  the  barriers  intervened  between  their  advocaery  of 
divine  truth  and  the  hearer's  receptiveness ;  over-caution  on  either 
side  widening  the  distance,  and  augmenting  the  misunderstanding, 
though  the  one  is  anxious  to  speak  with  honesty,  and  the  other  to 
hear  with  candour. 

In  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  sermons  preadied  or  published 
in  our  own  land,  accuracy  of  style,  sound  sense,  orthodox  divinity 
(according  to  the  school  whence  they  proceed),  and  elaborate  rea- 
soning, are  much  more  conspicuous  a^i  characteristics  than  the 
power  of  persuasion,  the  fervour  which  afiects  the  heart,  the  ear- 
nestness which  influences  the  will,  and  the  forceful  passion  whieh 
changes  the  current  of  men's  interests,  and  hurries  them  on  with 
the  speaker  in  resistless  submissiveness.  So  much  are  our  pulpit 
orators  afraid  of  using  *'  enticing  words  of  men's  wisdom,"  and  so 
sedulous  to  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  that  they  abstain 
from  percussive  utterances,  restrain  their  feelings,  moderate  the 
glow  of  their  hearts,  criticize  their  expressions,  and  abate  their  fire, 
till  the  sermons  they  deliver  become  a  reflex  only  of  the  taming 
tide  of  emotived  thought  out  of  which  they  arose,  and  demonstnte 
only  that  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  men  should  be  stirred  to 
change  of  thought  and  life  if  they  would  attend  to  the  matters 
upon  which  the  orator  has  been  discoursing  with  elaborate  oogo&^» 
but  not  with  convincing  efficacy. 

To  men  powerfully  persuaded  that  religion  ought  to  be  the 
inward  principle  of  hiunan  life,  the  guide  of  human  activity  aad 
endeavour,  the  essence  of  true  manliness  and  perfect  womaikune«a, 
the  vital  force  of  our  race,  it  is  a  sad  thing  that  this  critical  distrusc 
should  operate  to  make  their  labours  of  less  efifect  than  they  ouf^t 
to  be.  To  men  really  anxious  to  discover  the  whole  tnith  as  to 
their  soul's  life  and  well-being,  u.vn  yearning  to  walk  in  the  perfect 
path  of  righteousness,  it  is  woeful  that  such  misupprehension  should 
act  as  an  intercept! ve  and  dividing  veil  between  the  apeaker  s&d 
their  spirits.  It  may  be  that  from  a  plain,  unvarnishea  atatemeat 
made  to  each  party,  and  to  both  thus  simultaneously,  the  real  mtg" 
nitude  and  nature  of  the  evil  may  be  seen  and  ackiu>wledged,  a^ 
that  the  orator,  though  he  may  not  be  less  guarded,  may  be  less 
reserved ;  and  the  hearers,  though  they  may  not  be  leaa  watohfii]» 
may  be  less  suspicious,  cold,  distant,  and  self-contained.  It  is  in 
such  exigencies  and  ciroumstances  aa  these  that  a  genuine  theoiy 
of  pulpit  eloquence  should  give  aid ;  and  such  we  hope  the  fiofcfoing 
and  subjoined  epitome  may  prove. 
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Eloquence  is  persuasive  oratory.  Religion  is  the  entire  scheme 
€ti  rerelation,  by  which  mankind  may  be  persuaded  to  rise  and  tarn 
from  appetite  to  aspiration,  from  passion  to  principle,  "  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may 
leceive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  which  are 
sanctified  by  faith  "  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  designed  to  make  meoi 
BOt  only  seiif-respecting  but  God-loving,  and  to  show  them  that  the 
true  welfare  of  humanity  consists  in  living  after  the  likeness  of 
God.  Beligion  is  the  interpreter  of  life,  and  eloquence  is  the 
interpreter  of  religion.  Eloquence  endeavours  to  set  religion  par- 
■nasively  before  the  minds  of  men ;  and  religion,  as  "  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation,"  when  it  works  upon,  into,  and  throughout  the 
lieart,  originates  within  them  "newness  of  life,"  perfects  their 
nature,  changes  their  character  in  its  inner  essence,  but  chiefly 
alters  their  relationship  with  '*  God  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  Himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them,"  but 
enabling  them  to  aay,^- 

**  Long  did  I  toil,  and  knew  no  earthly  rest; 

Far  did  I  rove,  and  found  no  certain  home ; 
At  last  I  sought  theoi  in  His  sheltering  breast. 

Who  opes  His  arms,  and  bids  the 'weary  come: 
With  Uim  I  found  a  home,  a  rest  Divine; 
And  I  since  then  am  His,  and  He  is  mine." 

This  change  must  not  only  be  brought  about  by  preaching, 
but  preaching— as  the  human  agent  of  a  Divine  purpose*— must 
8ii0tain  it.  It  must  not  only  say  "Move!" — ^it  must  also  cry 
**  Advisee !"  It  is  not  only  to  give  the  order, "  Sdse  up  and  walk, ' 
2mt  to  continue  to  insist  upon  a  "  walk  towards  God."  to  be  after- 
wards, by  grace,  changed  into  a  "  walk  with  God."  The  Scriptures 
mre  a  gospel  of  progress,  and  therefore  its  preachers  must  be 
masters  ot  persuasion,  that  they  may  incline  men  both  to  will  and 
to  do  God's  good  pleasure.  Christianity  desires  to  Christianize  men, 
io  make  them  Christ-like  hy  making  them  love  Christ.  The  best 
lonn  of  Christian  eloquence  will  be,  therefore,  that  which  most  nearly 
yeaembles  the  teaching  of  the  Great  Master  of  Assemblies.  The 
characteristics  of  Christ's  teaching — after  reflection,  the  grounds 
of  which  we  cannot  state  here, — we  think,  may  be  summed  up  in 
these  following  items  (which  we  shall  adopt  as  the  heads  of  our 
fiKttoure  remarlu),  viz.,  clearness,  distinctness,  earnestness,  force, 
naturalness,  appropriateness,  illustrativeness,  and  purity. 

1.  0leame§8  refers  both  to  words  and  thoughts ;  the  former  of 
which  ought  to  be  the  simplest  possible  and  suitable,  and  the  latter 
such  as  are  capable  of  being  comprehended  to  the  extent  required 
at  the  time  by  the  persons  addressed,  in  full  consideration  of  the  state 
of  their  culture  and  the  ordinary  habits  of  their  minds  in  thinking. 

Clearness  of  language  depends  upon  the  customary  speech  of  the 
peofde  upon  whom  argumentation  is  employed.  Its  condition  is  not 
•dequatdy  folfllled  when  an  orator  uses  words  which  they  may  or 
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might  understand  if  they  gaoe  heedfal  thonght  to  his  address. 
It  is  the  preacher's  express  yocation  to  gain  their  devoted  attention, 
and  to  retain  it.  He  mnst  fix  in  his  sniod,  therefore,  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  speech  likely  at  once  to  express  his  thought  and  impress  his 
hearers,  the  de^ee  and  amount  of  intent  reflection  they  are  aecns- 
tomed  to,  or  may  he  brought  to  bestow  on  the  matters  of  his  sermon, 
and  to  calculate  accordingly,  so  that  his  style  may  be  not  a  reil  bat 
a  transparency  between  his  ideas  and  the  min<u  of  his  auditory. 
Similarly,  clearness  of  thought  requires  that  we  should  settle  in  oar 
own  miods  well  the  precise  and  exact  thought  whose  image  we 
desire  to  pass  over  mto  another  mind ;  that  we  should  aasnre 
ourselves  of  the  simplicity  of  that  thought,  and  its  adaptability  for 
conveyance  in  the  manner,  at  the  time,  in  the  circumstances,  and 
to  the  persons  to  whom  we  intend  to  communicate  it.  Hence,  as 
Quinctilian  says,  **  The  meaning  of  a  discourse  should  strike  the  mind 
as  the  light  of  the  sun  does  the  eyes,  though  they  are  not  intently 
fixed  on  it,"  i,  e.,  it  should  be  clear  in  itself,  and  in  its  medium. 

2.  Distinctness  demands  the  absence  of  all  ambiguity  as  defi- 
nitely as  clearness  opposes  itself  to  any  obscurity.  '*  Doubtfnl 
disputations  "  are  not  only  not  to  be  admitted,  but  anything  tending 
towards  the  creation  or  excitement  of  doubt, — where  it  has  rightly 
no  place.  Our  thoughts  should  be  care^lly  analyssed,  the  <£ffer- 
ences  between  one  and  another  scanned  and  seen.  Anything  likely 
to  confuse  our  own  or  another's  mind  should  be  expertly  laid  aside, 
so  that  the  whole  regard  of  the  thinkers,  whether  speaking  or 
listening,  may  be  given  with  accurate  precision  to  the  self-same 
idea  at  the  self-same  time.  The  ideas  being  discriminated  with 
perfect  unmistakeability  from  each  other,  the  words  chosen  abonM 
be  selected  with  the  design  of  expressing,  in  the  most  adequate 
manner,  and  in  the  most  suitable  and  intelligible  terms,  the  vefy 
thought  on  which  our  mind  has  been  dwelling,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  suggesting  any  other  nearly  resembling  or  much  aJcin  to 
it,  lest  it  should  enter  the  mind  of  another  instead  of  that  whidi  we 
desire  to  transfer  to  him  from  ourselves.  Here,  again,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  not  only  what  may  be  distinguished  from  another  in 
a  speaker's  mind,  but  what  can  also  be  seen  as  separate  and  in* 
dividual  by  the  persons  addressed,  which  fulfils  the  conditions  of 
distinctness.  Recondite,  abstruse,  technical,  and  systematic  topics 
are,  in  general,  unsuitable  for  pulpit  addresses;  and  the  language, 
like  the  thoughts,  fall,  in  general,  with  deadening  indistinctness 
upon  the  minds  of  an  ordinary  audience.  Their  novelty  may, 
indeed,  once  and  again  induce  an  eyewink's  attention,  but  tney  too 
frequently  meet  the  fate  of 

"  The  snow-flake  on  the  riter — 
A  tnoRient  white,  then  lost  for  eyer." 

Intelligibility  is  only  attainable  by  close  and  sedaloos  care  to 
acquire  clear  and  distinct  notions,  and  to  utter  them  in  dear  mui 
distinct  terms.    Upon  no  other  conditions  can  the  orator  aoqinie 
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the  first  great  aooompliBhment  of  his  art  than  on  those  mentioned. 
To  be  understood  is  the  prime  aim  of  every  genuine  orator;  for 
unless  his  meaning  is  comprehended,  how  can  it  be  followed,  and 
how  can  the  result  he  wishes  be  brought  about,  in,  or  among  those 
who  know  not  what  he  means  P  Kot  only,  therefore,  in  a  theologi- 
cal— or  even  in  a  neological— sense,  but  with  a  plain,  downright, 
ordinary,  and  every-day  signification,  we  desire  to  say,  with  ail 
earnestness,  let  *'  no  uncertain  sound  "  be  heard  from  those  who 
exercise  as  their  calling  "  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit." 

3.  JSarnestneM.-^ATaent  zeal,  mtensity  of  desire,  vehement  soli- 
citude, and  diligent  endeavour,  are  all  requisite  to  stir,  to  rouse,  to 
stimulate,  and  to  compel  the  unthinking  and  careless  to  serious  con- 
sideration. The  dull  and  degraded,  the  tempted  and  the  scorned, 
the  self-satisfied  and  the  unconcerned,  the  make-believer  and  the 
unbeliever,  may  delight  to  have  their  fancy  tickled  by  careful  syntax 
and  by  gniceful  speech,  may  admire  bombast  and  enjoy  the  glitter- 
ing rhetoric  of  the  pulpit  performer  whose  chief  endeavour  is  to 
please  an  audience  and  to  fill  a  church ;  but  it  is  sorry  policy  either 
to  suffer  rigid  formulism  or  frigid  formalism,  adroit  time-serving  or 
plausible  priestliness,  conceited  folly  or  pretentious  pliancy,  to 
ac<}nire  the  mastery  in  congregations.  Tne  ballot-box  of  popu- 
lanty  is  the  worst  of  all  ballot-boxes,  especially  when  applied  to  the 
Christian  ministry ;  for  passion  and  pleasure  are  powerml  enough  in 
this  world  without  enthroning  in  the  high  places  of  the  church  Uiosc 
who  pander  to  passion  and  pleasure.  An  earnest  man  in  the  world, 
SB  it  IS,  must  strike — strike  and  be  heard— -even  strike  to  be  heard. 
He  cannot  palliate  and  gloze,  tamper  and  trifie,  he  must  fling  all  the 
energy  of  his  being's  love  for  God  and  man  into  the  task  of  winning 
souls.  He  makes  himself  wise  to  know,  and  he  prays  and  labours 
to  be  sinewed  for  performance.  To  effect  his  purpose  he  must 
affect  his  hearers,  and  he  struggles  and  agonizes  to  achieve  the 
work  given  him  to  do.  Stoutness,  courage,  and  intrepidity  to  resist 
the  conservative  clamours  of  iniquity,  the  pleadings  of  sin  for  time. 
and  of  the  soul  for  indulgence ;  fearlessness  to  probe  the  gross  and 
peccant  humours  of  the  heart,  to  check  with  incisive  instantness  the 
spread  of  vileness,  to  neutralize  contagion,  and  to  wreak  from  the 
soul  "the  perilous  stuff"  which  deteriorates  with  its  deleterious 
yenom  the  social  state  and  personal  condition  of  men,  are  all  re- 
quired of  the  true  preacher  of  righteousness.  To  be  earnest  is  for 
him  an  inevitable  necessity.  If  he  fail  in  earnestness  to  whom  in 
oomniitted  the  oracles  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  man,  where  shall 
we  look  to  find  ardour  of  heart  and  intensity  of  daring  to  accomplish 
any  good  work.  Without  the  earnestness  of  the  pulpit  orator  con- 
viction of  mind  is,  humanly  speaking,  impossible ;  for  men  too 
firequendy  calculate  the  value  of  that  which  is  pressed  on  their 
notice  at  less  than  that  which  it  is  represented  to  be  worth,  and  if 
the  advocate  talks  coolly  of  its  importance,  they  can  scarcely  believe 
in  its  intrinsic  worth. 

.  4.  Force  is  the  exponent  of  power.    Earnestness  is  ferrour  infeh, 
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and  atirring  all  the  actrnties  of  tkonght  to  'work  out  its  eagerfy 
desired  heart's  wish.  It  is  the  moral  motive  of  force,  and  foree  is 
a  chief  condition  of  saceess.  Force  of  feeling  results  from 
nesB.  Force  of  will  is  only  earnestness  in  active  effeetiTi 
These  give  vigoar  to  thought  and  power  to  words.  Thej  give 
directness,  too,  which  augments  the  enect  of  force,  and  moves  more 
readily  the  resisting  object  on  which  it  is  discharged.  Pertujaaiv^ 
ness  is  force  of  mind  applied  to  mind,  an  outflow  of  the  vitally  of 
thouj^ht  from  one  to  obhers,  moving  them  to  change.  Force  of  ex- 
pression much  depends  on  fitness,  lorce  of  thought  on  cirernnatanee, 
out  the  pulpit  orator  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  forcible  thought  if 
he  utters  the  whole  counsel  of  God  clearly,  distinctly,  aud  earnestly 
— as  he  finds  it  recorded  in  his  own  soul  after  matore,  careful,  and 
prayerful  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

5.  NcUuralTiess, — Farfetched,  super-subtle,  and  over-refined  wards, 
figures,  or  ideas  may  dazzle,  but  must  confuse  thought.  Life  and 
light  ought  to  be  manifest  in  eveiy  discourse.  The  heart*beat  of 
the  vital  heart  should  be  recognizable  at  once.  There  is  no  greater 
mistake  possible  than  to  suppose  that  because  eloquence  is  an  art  it 
mnst  either  be  intended  to  oppose  or  sui>ersede  nature.  "  The  art 
itself  is  nature."  Like  the  healing  art,  it  studies  both  the  nomui 
and  the  abnormal  manifestations  of  the  subject  of  its  investi^atioiiSt 
not  only  that  it  may  learn  what  is  right,  but  also  why  it  is  right,  as 
well  as  what  is  wrong,  and  how  it  is  wrong.  It  neither  attempts  to 
remodel  nor  improve  nature,  but  it  endeavours  to  restore  what  is 
wanting,  and  culture  what  is  defective,  so  that  the  original  perfec- 
tion of  nature  may  be  reattained.  In  art  as  in  science,  *'  Nature  is 
only  conquered  by  obeying  her."  To  be  natural  in  eloquence  is  to 
be  true,  consistent,  and  exact — ^to  say  the  thought  we  nave  withia 
UB,  either  in  the  method  according  to  which  it  rises  within  ub»  or  ia 
that  which  experience  has  taught  us,  will  place  it  most  effioacionslj 
within  the  minds  of  those  whom  we  address.  To  be  tmlv  natoral  is 
to  be  plain  and  easily  understood — at  once  simply  elegant  aad 
elegantly  simple—- with  a  simplicity  which  springs  from  growth  and 
life,  and  is  not  the  effect  of  chiselment  or  mouldmg. 

6.  Appropriateness, — Suitability  of  thought  and  expression  must 
be  regulated  by  so  many  considerations  of  tmie,  place,  circumstanoe» 
subject,  speakers,  hearers,  and  intent,  that  even  to  give  hints  on  the 
metnods  by  which  it  may  be  attended  to  and  attained  would  require 
a  paper.  All  topics  are  not  appropriate  for  pulpit  addresses ;  all 
styles  are  not  fitted  to  impress  and  persuade ;  witn  an  honest  intent 
a  wrong  time  may  be  chosen  for  a  discourse,  or  a  wrong  way  may  bs 
taken  in  managing  it.  An  injudicious  speaker  may  excite  revulmoa 
against  a  theme  by  untimely  and  inapt  choice  of  time  or  place.  A 
style  which  suits  an  old  preacher  sits  ill  on  a  young  one,  and  greater 
privileges  of  address  on  peculiar  relations  of  life,  and  on  mattsn 
relating  to  experimental  Christianity,  are  accorded  to  an  aged 

Sastor  than  to  one  young  in  the  ministry.    Tact  and  good  sense,  re- 
ectiveness  and  sympathy,  are  the  time  teachers  of  appropriateness. 
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No  formal  set  of  wise  aaws,  or  exhibitions  of  modem  instanoes 
can  teaoh  these.  Afiecfcatioii  and  imitation  are  always  occasions  of 
inappropriateness  of  style,  faults  of  manner,  and  ineffectiveness  in 
oratory.  To  speak  well,  one  must  feel  rightly  and  think  freely. 
£ren  a  bear,  clumsily  as  it  capers,  capers  less  elegantly  when  it 
dances  in  fetters  to  the  music  of  others.  Spontaneity  is  not  always 
a  guarantee  of  appropriateness,  but  it  very  generally  forms  a  large 
ingredient  in  the  actual  attainment  of  a  sense  of  suitability. 

7.  Jllustrativenesg. — Abstract  thought  is  seldom  pursued  with 
relish.  In  the  severer  regions  of  intellectuality  few  desire  to  walk 
constantly  or  long.  The  ideas  like  to  be  engaged  on  familiarities, 
and  to  be  in  close  communion  with  every-day  life.  Hence  the 
fondness  of  the  mind  for  figures  of  speech.  These  gire  the  mind 
the  long,  high-bounding  feel  of  life.  Though  the  soul  may  love 
oocaaionally  to  cast  an  eye-glimpse  on  supernal  truth,  yet  it  is 
seldom  long  in  the  region  of  pure  thought  without  inclining  to 
exclaim, — 

*'  I  love  it  not — the  science  nor  the  scene  ; 
I  long  to  know  again  the  fresh  (rreen  earth, 
The  breathing  breeze,  the  sea  and  sacred  stan. 
These  reeollections  crowd  upon  me  now, 
As  constellations  In  the  evening  skj, 
And  will  not  be  forgotten." 

The  Sovereign  Parablist  knew  well  what  was  in  man,  and  He  has 
snpi^ied  a  copious  plenitude  of  earthly  objects  which  '*  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  may  be  likened  unto."  He  linked  into  double  suggestive- 
nesa  nature  and  godliness,  and  with  divine  illustrativeness  transfused 
into  the  universe  a  moral  poetry,  and  made  the  meanest  things  of 
earth  symbolic  of  the  miracles  of  Heaven's  grace.  Of  the  proper 
management  of  figurate  language  no  better  specimens  can  be  (juoted 
than  those  which  are  familiar,  even  to  fascination,  to  diligent 
students  of  Scripture.  The  illustrations  employed  should  be  inter- 
esting, easily  understood,  appropriate,  suggestive,  consistent  with 
the  aim  of  the  discourse,  yet  brief  enough  not  to  interfere  with  the 
unity,  symmetry,  and  general  purport  of  the  i^rmon,  of  which  they 
should  form  but  an  auxUiupy  part. 

8.  iPurity, — "  To  the  pure,"  of  course,  "  all  things  are  pure." 
But  in  a  mixed  audience  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  all  minds 
will  possess  the  imstainable  moral  purity  which  results  from  the 
possession  of  an  unsullied  heart.  The  pure  in  heart  have  the 
Udffdom  of  God  dwelling  within  them;  but  in  worldly  natures, 
Bocn  as  men's  ordinarily  are,  purity  of  inner  feeling  and  associations 
are  too  unfrequent.  Care,  therefore,  is  requisite  to  avoid  the  use  of 
words,  phrases,  or  illustrations  which  set  in  motion  trains  of  associ- 
ationtsuggestive  of  anything  impure, — not  sensual  only,  but  sensuous. 
Purity  of  thought  is  not  enough  to  secure  this ;  but  a  close  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  phraseology,  habits  of  feeling,  and 
cuatomary  associations  of  the  people.  Li  the  choice  of  subjects 
offences  against  purity  need  seldom  occur ;  in  historical  allusions 
they  do  not  require  to  be  frequent*  nor  ought  they  ever  to  be  noted 
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or  commented  on,  unlest  there  are  no  others  equally  sernoeable,  or 
the  Buhject  imperatively  demands  reference  to  or  quotation  of  them. 
By  purity  of  thought  we  do  not  merely  mean  abstinence  from  pru- 
riency of  suggestion,  but  from  any  idea  likely  to  carry  the  thoughts 
einward,  and  so  defeat  the  very  aim  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit. 
Purity  of  phrase  includes  not  only  the  use  of  moral  terms,  but  use 
the  employment  of  words  in  use  by  the  masters  of  our  language, 
and  hallowed  by  time. 

We  have  thought  it  so  important  to  impress  upon  our  readers  a 
just  preliminary  view  of  preaching,  that  we  have  left  ourselves  lets 
space  than  will  now  suffice  to  treat  as  we  ought  to  do  on — 1st,  The 
personal  qualities  of  a  good  preacher ;  2nd,  the  choice  of  subjects ; 
and  3rd,  The  qualities  of  good  sermons  as  compositions,  e,g.^  mii/jf 
of  parts,  aims,  structure,  and  style  -,  particularU^  and  preeUian  of 
topic  and  handling,  as  opposed  to  generality  and  vagueness ;  canriiC' 
ness,  by  the  avoidance  of  commonplace,  and  tedious,  self-erident 
remarks ;  aptness  for  their  purpose  and  in  their  form,  to  the  teit 
and  to  the  hearers ;  interest  in  subject,  style,  manner ;  truth  of 
matter,  of  comnosition,  and  of  delivery,  and  to  Scripture  taste  and 
the  professional  status  of  the  orator. 

Of  the  style  preferable  in  the  pulpit  much  also  might  be  said. 
Without  interfering  with  the  natural  disposition  or  aptitudes  of 
individual  preachers,  we  may  say  that  simplicity,  perspicuity,  scrip- 
turality,  and  dignity  of  phraseology,  are  indispensable;  that  unoouu, 

Suaint,  smart,  foppish,  obsolete,  new-fangled,  or  merely  learned 
iction,  is  to  be  eschewed,  and  that  cautious  accuracy  in  the 
selection  of  words,  and  abstinence  from  the  use  of  reonrrent 
synonymous  terms,  are  highly  advisable. 

In  the  structure  of  a  discourse  it  is  essential  that  it  be 
textual,  logically  coherent,  and  consistent ;  free  from  cross-divisions, 
or  overlapping  theses.  The  divisions  ought  to  be  the  fewest  possible 
in  which  the  thought  of  the  sermon  can  be  exhausted  ;  and  thef 
should  be  mutually  illustrative,  and  concurrently  applicable  to  tM 
point  or  points  under  consideration. 

In'delivery  the  manner  ought  to  be  sincere,  grave,  earnest,  devout, 
and  unostentatious ;  varying  in  tone  with  the  matter  of  the  dis- 
course ;  modest,  and  free  from  elocutionariness,  fluent  yet  distinct, 
and  partaking  as  much  of  the  nature  of  extemnoriness  as  thought, 
memory,  and  preparation  will  allow.  The  speaker's  animation  and 
ardour  should  indicate  his  conviction;  his  eager  and  engaging 
address  should  testify  to  his  own  anxiety  to  succeed  in  reaciiiog 
the  minds  of  his  auditory,  while  the  dignity,  importance,  and  unde- 
layablencBs  of  his  theme  ought  to  be  felt  in  the  pressing  energy  and 
persistent  importunity  of  his  voice,  gesture,  and  words. 

Human  infirmity,  it  may  be  pleaded,  is  too  great  to  allow  of  the 
perfect  acquirement  and  habitual  employment  of  each  and  all 
of  these  characteristics  and  requirements.  True ;  but  the  straggle 
to  attain  them  gains  them  in  precise  proportion  to  its  honest  ear- 
nestness, and  the  pulpit  orator  alone  has  tne  promise,  "Lo !  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  8.  K. 
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"  Kot  from  the  laaghers  alone  ia  the  pbilosophj  of  hiBtorj  to  be  learned.**— 
Maeauiay. 

Notwithstanding  tho  fierce  onslaught  of  "Elpisticos"  and 
**  Hndibras,  Junior,"  no  barm  is  done,  and  our  faith  in  Puritanism 
28  unshaken.  Our  opponents  have  taken  some  work  off  our  hands, 
and  cleared  away  the  rubbish  and  dibris,  and  left  it  open  for  us  to 
qoarry  in  a  singularly  rich  stratum.  They  have  seized  upon  a  very 
unprepossessing  mass,  and  pouncing,  knife  in  hand,  have  lopped  on, 
one  alter  another,  all  iU  excrescences  and,  having  finished,  bold  up 
the  heap  before  us,  and  inouire,  with  doleful  shake  of  the  bead) 
"  Can  these  exercise  a  benenoial  influence  P"  while  thd  fact  is  they 
haye  spent  their  time  in  Quixotic  attacks.  If  uncut  and  unkempt 
hair,  a  nasal  twang,  Scripture-interlarded  phraseology,  or  any  other 
peculiarity  of  dress,  roice,  or  gesture,  do  anything  more  than  gain 
for  their  possessor  temporary  ridicule,  we  have  much  miscalculated 
the  influence  of  cockney  phraseology  and  crinoline  in  our  own  day. 
But  we  dare  say  our  opponents  would  be  as  adverse  as  ourselves 
to  content  themselves  with  the  shell  of  a  nut,  and  throw  away  the 
kernel.  Why,  then,  should  we  waste  time  on  the  mere  faults  of  the 
exterior,  so  palpable  that  the  most  cursory  glance  reveals  them  all  P 
Goat,  and  hair,  and  voice  did  not  constitute  the  Puritan.  No,  under 
that  rough  garb  jrou  are  astonished  by  the  sight  of  a  man — a  man 
snch  as  our  own  time  does  not  produce,  because  circumstances  do  not 
call  for  him*— a  man  of  thews,  and  muscles,  and  brains — a  tyranny- 
hater,  a  liberty- lover — a  man  of  deedi<,  not  words  -.  this  was  the 
Puritan ;  at  least,  this  was  the  stamp  of  man  that  the  Boyalist  con- 
^ually  had  to  face  when  he  would  tamper  with  the  divine  rights 
of  subjects,  and  whom  in  the  height  of  his  contemptuous  fury  he 
branded  with  the  title  of  "  Puritan." 

We  would,  before  glancing  at  the  arguments  of  our  opponents, 
briefly  protest  against  the  standpoint  from  which  they  have  chosen 
to  view  the  subject.  They  seem  to  be  considering  the  effects  of 
Puritanism  if  dropped  in  our  midst  in  the  present  day,  and  placed 
in  antagonism  to  existing  institutions  (of  which,  thanks  to  our 
Puritan  forefathers,  we  are  so  justly  proud),  rather  than  considering 
its  efifests  and  superiority  over  its  own  age— an  age  confessedly 
wicked  and  licentious. 

1864.  z 
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Now  with  regard  to  the  great  satire  argument  of  "Hudibnii, 
Junior."  The  chief  points  advanced  seem  to  be, — 1,  the  suc- 
cesB  of  "  Hudibras  "  is  a  fall  condemnation  of  the  Puritan  party ; 
2,  the  Puritan  made  religion  ridiculous,  and  raised  laughter  against 
the  Scriptures ;  3,  Puritanism  a  byword ;  4,  Puritanism  serere  and 
harsh ;  5,  Puritanism  has  sanctified  cant ;  and,  6,  helped  to  create 
schism. 

These  being  the  arguments,  we  deny,— 1,  that  the  success  of 
"  Hudibras  "  is  a  condemnation  of  the  Puritan.  Satire  is  always 
written  to  subserve  some  personal  or  party  interest,  and  is  always 
read  with  a  mental  selvage.  Having  performed  its  work,  it  loses  its 
temporary  interest,  and  is  henceforth  supported,  not  from  any  ocm- 
geniality  of  sentiment,  but  from  an  admiration  of  the  author's 
talent,  the  pungency  of  his  wit,  the  raciness  of  his  humour,  or 
the  flashing  keenness  of  his  comparisons.  Indeed,  after  a  few  years 
the  events  which  called  it  fortn  are  forgotten.  Thus  it  is  widi 
"  Gulliver's  Travels,"  "  Battle  of  the  Books,"  "  Tale  of  the  Tub," 
and  the  writings  of  our  other  satirists,  which  very  few  now  rfttd 
from  any  interest  in  the  events  that  produced  them.  Nay,  so  ikr 
from  the  success  of  a  satire  being  a  proof  of  the  xmwordiinees  of 
its  victim,  we  may  note  that  one  of  the  most  successful  satires  of 
modern  times — "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Beviewers  " — is  a  whole> 
sale  condemnation  of  the  most  admired  of  modem  literati,  and  yet 
public  opinion  has  decreed  for  Byron,  these  English  Bards,  and  the 
Edinburgh  reviewers  an  equal  place  of  honour  on  the  bookshelf. 

2.  That  **they  made  religion  ridiculous,  and  raised  lau|^iter 
against  the  Scriptures."  As  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  ao  the 
vicious  may  ilna  spots  on  the  snowiest  creed.  And,  mdeed,  ^is 
second  argument  amounts  to  nothing,  for  they  who  are  in  earnest 
must  necessarily  raise  laughter  against  themselves.  From  Uie  day 
when  Paul,  moved  by  the  great  truths  stirring  within  him,  spoke 
forth  his  great  thouffhts,  and  was  sneeringly  called  drunk ;  ana  the 
time  when  GalUeo,  mled  with  his  sublime  discoveries,  broached  his 
immortal  truths ;  down  through  the  cell  of  Luther,  and  the  study  of 
Wyclifie,'— yes,  and  down  to  the  ignorant  cry  against  Colenso,  and 
the  bray  of  Exeter  Hall  against  Owen, — it  has  been  the  fate  of 
people  terribly  in  earnest,  and  struggling  for  higher  perfection  m 
truUi  and  liberb^,  to  be  branded  as  heretics,  and  laughed  at. 

3.  That  the  Puritan  has  become  a  byword,  and  that  there  muft 
always  be  something  ridiculous  in  anythmg  that  becomes  a  byword. 
We  grant  that  in  the  present  day  Puritanism  has  come  to  he 
recognized  as  synonymous  with  strait-lacedness,  and  great  nicety 
in  social  or  religious  matters.  But  we  do  not  think  tiiis  argues 
anything  ridiculous  in  Puritanism.  The  term  has  merely  heSoM 
umversidlyreoognized  as  conveying  a  set  meaning.  So,  indeed,  bas 
the  term  "Epicurean  become  synonymous  with  good  living ;  iMt  it 
would  be  unfair  to  charge  upon  the  old  Epicurean,  who  was  aimply 
a  seeker  after  unalloyed  pleasure,  all  the  pmlosophy  of  a  man  whose 
creed  is  contained  in  a  cookery  book. 
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4.  That  "Puritanism  is  gevere, "and  harsli,  and  reutraina  amuse* 
nients.'*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  amusement>8  of  those 
days  were  connected  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  animal  passions. 
The  sabbath,  instead  of  beinp  a  day  devoted  to  calm  communion 
with  God,  was  mostly  spent  in  such  innocent  amusements  as  tipoat, 
&o.,  which,  however  free  from  anything  impure  in  themsmves. 
were,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
ihe  company  with  which  thev  were  indulored  in  ;  nor  can  we  wonder 
at  the  uneasy  conscience  of  the  "immortal  dreamer"  at  joining 
the  game  of  tipcat,  when  we  remember  that  he  was  the  neatest 
swearer  in  the  village.  Indeed,  we  think  the  absence  of  all  inter- 
ference in  the  matter  of  public  amusements  would  have  told  more 
powerfrdly  as^ainst  the  Puritan  than  those  restrictive  measures 
which  were  passed.  They  may  have,  and  often  did  enact  measures 
which  were  not  beneficial ;  btit  the  e^eneral  tenor  of  their  laws  was 
pro^essive ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Puritan  carried  out  would  place 
vs  far  in  advance  of  our  present  state.  They  were,  as  we  hare 
before  remarked,  treading  forward  in  the  dark ;  and  it  is  against 
the  law  of  nature  for  any  great  reformation  to  complete  at  one  blow 
the  entire  overthrow  of  the  edifice  against  which  it  directs  its 
strength.  That  it  dismantled  the  religious  services  of  much  that 
pleased  the  eye  and  the  ear  we  must  admit :  but  the  Puritan  found 
that,  in  seeking  what  gratified  the  man,  the  people  neglected  the 
culture  of  their  spiritual  life;  that  these  pomps  and  ceremonies 
Teoonciled  them  to  a  lifeless  profession,  a  mockery  of  religion; 
nay,  that  they  were  often  the  gilding  that  made  them  unoonsoions 
of  the  lacerating  manacles  of  slavery.  They  found  that  these 
debased  and  enslaved,  instead  of  freeing  and  elevating,  the  mind ; 
tiierefore  they  tried  to  sweep  all  away,  and  to  trust  neither  to 
priestly  ceremonies  nor  monkish  tradition,  but  to  rely  on  the  simple 
**  Thus  saith  the  Lord"  of  the  Bible. 

6.  That  "  the  Puritan  sanctified  cant."  If  it  did  this,  it  has 
done  what  no  other  profession  has  done.  But  we  suppose  our 
opponents  mean  that  it  was  an  inducement  to  cant  and  nypoorisj 
to  throw  open  the  public  offices  to  those  only  who  were  of  the 
reformed  faith.  There  are,  it  is  unfortunately  too  true,  base  men ; 
weathercocks,  blown  about  by  any  wind ;  men  who,  to  use  a  simile 
of  Parker's,  sit  upon  a  wall,  with  one  leg  on  either  side,  watching 
two  contending  parties ;  and  immediately  one  beats,  they  throw 
both  legs  on  that  side,  and  protest, "  We  were  always  on  your  side ; 
we  were  only  reconnoitring  the  other  party."  It  is  the  misfortune 
of  any  popular  doctrine  to  attract  these  men ;  we  have  them  in  onr 
day,— one  day  a  devotee  of  Spnrgeon,  another  of  Cumming,  a  third 
of  Weaver,  and  so  on :  and  to  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  Puritians,  that 
their  ranks  numbered  many  men  of  this  class,  is  but  to  state  a 
charge  that  can  be  substantiated  against  any  party.  From  the 
followers  of  Moses  sprang  the  Pharisees ;  and  round  the  feet  of 
our  great  Master  were  congregated  many  who  were  attracted 
thither  by  the  fame  of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 
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But  we  do  not  deny  the  siztli  point,  that  it  created  schism,  for 
we  count  this  as  one  among  its  many  benefits.  In  a  second  article 
''Hudibras,  Junior,"  enlarges  more  fully  on  this  point  (p.  263). 
He  names  upwards  of  seyenty  different  sects  haring  sprung  from 
Faritanism,  and  coants  it  a  proof  of  the  people  not  keeping  m  the 
roirit  of  Christ,  because  they  have  allow  ed  these  small  aectarian 
differences  to  separate  them.  To  be  of  one  spirit  does  not  mean  to 
be  of  one  creed.  The  day  is  very  far  distant  when  there  will  be  one 
uniyersal  church ;  and  if  ever  there  be  one,  it  must  be  establiahed 
OD  the  broad,  unsectarian  baais,  that  creeds  are  no  necesaaiy  part 
of  a  religious  life,  and  that  the  highest  duty  of  man  is  to  love  God 
and  his  fellow-man ;  or,  plainly,  to  be  one  with  Grod  and  man.  A 
church  founded  on  any  other  basis  will  mark  either  a  degeneracy  in 
the  mind  of  man,  or  a  carelessness  in  matters  of  religion.  For  as 
the  mind  of  man  is  not  moulded  to  one  universal  standard ;  nor  is  a 
man  morally  praiseworthy  or  reprehensible  for  his  belief,  bat  is 
convinced  according  to  the  weight  of  proof  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  mind ;  the  adoption  of  an^r  creed,  amongst  so  many  that  poasess 
very  plausible  support,  will  either  argue  that  men  are  personally 
incapable  of  finding  out  for  themselves  what  is  true,  or  that  they 
are  willing  to  accept  what  obtains  general  support  rather  than 
search  for  themselves.  Nor  is  a  universal  church  desirable ;  for  at 
no  time  is  a  whole  nation  willing  to  move  forward  in  the  direction 
of  a  new  truth.  There  must  be  pioneers,  who,  anxious  in  tkeir 
search  after  a  new  object,  leave  their  old  associates  behind ;  while 
a  common  pursuit  unites  them  in  the  closest  bonds  with  their  com' 
panions.  And  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  an  unopposed 
church  should  grow  lethargic  and  dead.  So  it  was  with  the  cfamnch 
of  Eome  till  Luther  propagated  his  heresies ;  so  with  the  Lutherans 
till  the  Puritans  shook  off  their  connection.  It  is  not  from  councils 
and  conventions,  synods  and  conferences,  met  to  frame  creeds  and 
articles  of  faith,  that  the  trutl^comes,  but  from  councils  met  to  bum 
heretics.  Better  by  far  than  a  universal  church  of  sickly  concor- 
rence  would  be  a  universal  schism  with  honest  belief.  Sectarian 
venom  is  not  originated  by  the  division  of  the  church  into  aerts, 
but  marks  the  absence  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  would  develop 
itself  in  some  other  intolerant  acts  in  a  universal  church.  All  new 
truths  are  schisms, — Christianity  was  one ;  and  we  refuse  to  blame 
the  Puritan  for  a  schism  (which  it  was)  from  hollow  forma  to  a 
religion  of  the  soul ;  from  fettered  thought  to  unlicensed  liberty  of 
conscience ;  from  the  prescribed  creeds  and  dogmas  of  monks  and 
ecclesiastics  to  the  individual  right  of  every  man  to  find  truth  for 
himself.  For  to  disobey  the  dictates  of  conscience  is  to  pass  un- 
heeded the  voice  of  Goa ;  and  to  hush  the  voice  of  reason  a  greater 
crime  than  a  crusade  against  what  we  deem  hollow,  and  false,  and 
derogatory  of  the  true  worship  of  God,  however  highly  recom- 
mended by  custom  and  tradition. 

Ou^  opponents  unfairly  charge  upon  Puritanism  man^r  defects 
in  the  Puritans  for  which  it  was  not  accountable,  but  which  were 
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tke  fault  of  the  system  under  which  they  had  previously  lived.  If 
the  Puritan  was  bigoted,  the  "good  old  national  church"  had  taught 
him  that  creeds  and  faiths  were  to  be  accepted  implicitly.  If  he  was 
intolerant,  had  he  not  been  all  his  life  trampled  on  by  a  party  who 
had  shown  no  toleration?  Can  we  wonder  that  sports  were  abolished 
when  we  remember  how  they  were  connected  with  many  of  the 
Puritans'  shortcomings  ?  We  need  not  be  surprised  that,  however 
lofly  his  philosophy,  the  Puritan  was  not  the  perfect  being  he  fain 
would  have  been.  For  it  is  not  possible  that  a  party  brou^t  up  as 
they  were,  with  the  example  set  to  them  by  the  Sioyalists,  ana  all 
their  rights  tampered  with  as  theirs  had  been,  should  display  all 
the  features  of  improvement  suitable  for  our  own  times.  Adminis- 
trations had  not  dreamed  a  vision  so  fair,  nor  were  their  subjects 
prepared  to  receive  it. 

But  granting  all  our  opponents  advance,  what  does  this  great 
bugbear  which  exercises  such  a  derogatory  influence  amount  toP  Dis- 
oonnected  from  the  Puritan,  the  figure  they  are  tilting  against  would 
be  an  object  simply  ridiculous.  But  these  asperities  and  ridiculous 
features  being  the  covering  of  such  genuine  material,  we  can  only 
regret,  as  Macaulay  says,  that  they  did  not  choose  a  more  pleasing 
garb.  We  do  not  entertain  such  a  low  idea  of  the  English  nation 
as  to  suppose  that  the  length  of  a  coat,  the  cut  of  the  hair,  pecu- 
liarities of  gait  and  speech,  exercise  any  lasting  influence  upon  them. 
It  was  not  as  the  subject  of  his  tailor  or  barber,  or  the  antagonist 
of  the  rhetorician  or  posture-master,  that  the  Puritan  influenced 
England.  It  was  because  he  was  solemnly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  freedom  of  thought,  the  right  of  private 
jud^ent ;  because  he  was  schismatic,  advocating  the  right  of  each 
individual  mind  to  seek  for  truth ;  it  was  as  the  assertor  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  against  a  tyrant,  and  the  claims  of  outraged 
religion  against  the  monks.  It  was  his  cry  of  **  God  and  my  right! " 
that  shook  Britain. 

The  Puritans  were  no  ordinary  men,  and  Puritanism  no  degrading 
faith.  It  was  no  vulgar  creed  that  attracted  such  men  as  Cromwell, 
Milton,  Baxter,  Howe,  Selden,  Eliot,  Hampden,  —  not  the  off- 
scouring  of  society,  but  men  of  broad  views,  liberal  education,  and 
deep  erudition.  It  was  no  low  motive  that  attracted  men  to  its 
standard,  when  to  declare  for  Puritanism  was  to  expose  them  to  the 
heaviest  persecutions  that  intolerance  could  suggest.  It  was  no 
debasing  formula  that  could  nourish  the  germ  of  their  faith, — "  No 
man  liveth  to  himself  alone,"  and  that  the  spread  of  truth  as  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  of  man  was  the  great  object  of  life ; — no 
sentimental  principles  that  demanded  "a  faith's  pure  shrine"  at 
any  price.  With  lives  devoted  to  a  good  purpose,  with  earnest 
endeavours  and  generous  aims,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  believe 
that  they  accomplished  much  good,  even  if  everything  in  our  consti- 
totion  did  not  tell  more  undeniably— though  not  more  plainly-— 
that  it  was  so. 

That  the  Puritans  were  far  in  advance  of  their  times  may  be 
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gathered  from  the  fact  that  they  were  thoronghlydetested  by  the 
Koyalistfl ;  for  as  Channing  very  ably  reniarks,  *'  We  never  know  a 
great  character  until  something  congenial  to  it  has  grown  up  within 
onrselyes ;"  and  it  is  no  small  reconmiendation  that  they  had  nothing 
congenial  to  the  sycophants  of  the  king.  Though  they  might  be 
occasionally  severe,  there  is  much  in  their  lives,  chiuiuster,  and 
writings,  that  can  be  studied  with  advantage  by  the  most  perfect  in 
our  day.  An  extract  from  the  parting  charge  of  Kobinson  to  the 
weeping  Pilgrim  Fathers  breathes  so  thoroughly  the  true  spirit  of 
piety,  that  we  cannot  but  recommend  it  in  conclusion  to  all  our 
rsaders,  instinct  as  it  is  with  sublime  doctrines  not  too  much  appre- 
ciated in  this  far  from  tolerant  age.  "  I  charge  you,  before  God 
and  the  blessed  angels,  that  you  follow  me  no  fiirtlier  than  you  have 
seen  me  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    The  Lord  has  more  troth 

Set  to  break  forth  out  of  His  holy  word.  I  cannot  suffidently 
ewail  the  condition  of  the  reformed  churches  who  are  come  to  a 
period  in  religion,  and  will  go  at  present  no  further  than  the  intin' 
ments  of  their  reformation,  Luther  and  Calvin  were  great  and 
shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated  not  into  the 
ooonsel  of  God.  I  beseech  you  remember  it — 'tis  an  article  ofyemr 
dmrck  covenant — that  ye  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  troth  shall 
be  made  known  to  you  from  the  written  word  of  God." 

I^AH  Deb. 

NK01.TIVK   RETICLE.— V. 

Thx  church  of  Christ  should  be  a  monarchy,  not  an  anarchy. 
Even  the  unbelieving  soldiers  of  Home  would  not  tear  the  seamless 
robe  of  Jesus,  but  cast  lots  whose  it  should  be.  The  church  is 
Christ's  bride,  and  Christ  must  lead  her  as  a  bride  to  the  marriage 
feast.  She  must  not  only  be  pure,  but  she  must  be  one.  All  th^ 
ideas  suggest  that  sectarianism,  and  anything  that  tends  to  prodoee 
or  intensify  it,  is  imchristian,  and  cannot  therefore  be  beneficial. 
It  is  true  that  another  analogy  may  be  presented.  Christ  was 
crucified  before  He  was  crowned,  and  perhaps  the  church  ought  to 
be  mangled  before  it  is  married  to  its  divme  Master  and  Lord  I 
This,  however,  is  a  fancy  in  which  few  will  indulge ;  least  of  all 
will  they  employ  it  as  a  justification  of  the  over- zeal  of  sectariaafi 
to  rend  the  church  into  shreds  and  patches,  as  it  is  when  the  rifht 
of  personal  judgment  is  used  instead  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  men  push  to  extremes  their  own  prepossessions  as  those 
which  the  public  must  adopt  and  believe.  The  spirit  which  makes 
every  conscientious  man  a  public  tyrant,  and  urges  him  to  claim 
the  right  of  controlling  the  belief  and  practice  of  others  as  con- 
aeientious  as  himself,  is  inimical  to  happiness ;  and  that  spirit  is  the 
essence  of  Puritanism.  Puritanism  is  essentially  schism&tical  and 
persecuting.  It  assumes  that  what  the  individual  believes,  in  hii 
own  mind,  to  be  true  and  ri^ht,  he  has  a  right,  if  able,  to  impose 
upon  the  entire  church ;  and  if  unable,  to  separate  from  the  choroh 
and  set  up  a  house  of  prayer  for  himself.    It  is  not  Christianity 
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to  know  the  truth ;  many  truths  are  not  truths  of  Christianity.  He 
oalr  ia  a  Christian — not  who  knows  the  truth  as  it  is  in  nature,  in 
philosophy,  in  Scripture,  in  his  own  conscience,  but  he  who  knows 
"  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus''  Puritanism  is  self-righteous,  and  often 
righteous  overmuch.  It  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  home,  the  table, 
the  luxuries  of  life  to  its  own  mind,  of  company  and  of  clique ;  yet 
it  cries  out  against  the  amusements  of  the  people  who  cannot  haye 
diBner-parties  and  tea-table  talk,  and  musical  entertainments  by 
their  own  fireside.  It  rides  to  church  in  a  carri^eon  sabbath,  and 
talks  unctuously  of  the  terrible  sin  of  sabbath-breaking  when  a  poor 
man  strives  to  fill  his  lungs  with  air  unpolluted  with  the  trade 
gmoke  of  the  week  days. 

Poritanism  began  in  sectarianism,  and  disturbed  the  church ;  it 
changed  into  faction*  and  overset  the  Government ;  it  has  of  late 
reverted  to  sectarianism  again,  and  has  set  itself  to  provoke  war 
with  and  in  the  church.  A  great  trumpet-blast  of  Puritanic  zeal 
blew  over  the  land  in  1862 — a  blast  which  threatened,  but  did  not 
aocomplishf  the  overthrow  and  subversion  of  that  Churcli  Establish- 
ment out  of  which  the  Puritans  had  been  ejected,  and  then  became 
Pissenters.  Discontent  must  always  get  a  cloak  for  itself,  and  the 
cloak  that  discontent  can  most  readily  put  on  is  reli<<ious  zeal — a 
seal  BO  furious  as  to  resist  and  oppose  all  except  its  own  deep- 
seated  and  sacred  convictions.  The  Hadicals  of  the  olden  time 
diaguised  their  political  animosities  under  Puritanic  enthusiasm,  and 
Foritaniam  lent  itself  to  thQ  deception.  Historically,  Puritanism  is 
the  stepdaughter  of  the  Beformation.  The  reformed  church  burst 
off  from  the  old  unreformed  one  through  zeal  for  essentials — espe- 
cially for  the  release  of  the  spirit  from  priestly  bondage  and  the 
iniqaities  of  the  papal  rulers  ;  for  freedom  of  faith  and  worship } 
hot  certainly  neither  for  subversion,  nor  total  revolution,  nor  demo« 
cnatie  intolerance.  Puritanism,  mistaking  the  special  import  of  the 
laovement,  sought  for  licence  instead  of  liberty,  desired  subversion 
and  revolution  rather  than  improvement  and  reform.  It  insisted 
that  destruction  was  reform;  that  total  ohange  was  renovation. 
The  E>eformation  had  affirmed  the  righteousness  and  holiness  of 
BQparation  on  account  of  essentials ;  Pimtanism  claimed  the  right  of 
dissent  for  trivialities.  Yet  its  promoters,  its  protomartyrs  if  yott 
ehoose,  the  patron  saints  and  the  pattern  saints  of  the  modem  JDis- 
aenters,  were  zealously  devoted  in  their  love  for  an  established 
ehurch.  An  established,  state-endowed,  and  state-overmastering 
cburch  was  their  ideal  of  what  a  right  church  should  be.  It  did  not 
require  to  be  the  church  of  Christ  at  all ;  it  required  to  be  the  church 
of  the  Puritans.  If  it  were  built  after  their  tastes,  fashioned  to  t heir 
plan,  fitted  to  their  conceptiona,  suited  to  their  views,  officiated  in 
try  their  men  and  accordmg  to  their  laws  or  wishes,  that  was  a 
rightly  constitatod  church,  ^nd,  a  church  neither  loyal  to  Christ  nor 
to  the  State. 

"So  cant  in  the  modem  history  of  canting  is  so  preposterous  aa 
tlie  cant  of  conscientiousness.    ''  Let  me  be  true  to  my  convictions, 
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and  all  is  well,"  Bay  many ;  we  scorn  to  flinch  from  these  ooil« 
acientiously  formed  opinions  of  ours,  and  we  utterly  reject  compro- 
mise or  half-roeasnres.  We  stand  np  for  principles,  and  (in  humble 
mimicry  of  the  mighty  Luther)  we  can  do  nought  else,  God  help  vm  I 
These  sticklers  for  conscientious  conyictioits,  for  honestly  reached 
opinions,  for  principles  that  were  incorruptible,  were  the  rery 
inaugurators  of  that  gigantic  machinery  of  espionage,  interference, 
and  persecution,  which  publicly  disgraced  tne  early  a^ea  of  the 
Beformation,  and  even  now  ])rivately  disgraces  the  Cliristian  church 
with  its  mawworm  inquisitorialness.  It  has  chased  out  of  the  book 
of  modem  life  the  very  sense  of  merriment ;  amusement  and  relax* 
ation  are  exiled  from  our  daily  existence  because  of  Puritanic  sour- 
ness of  visage  and  strait-lacedness  of  conscience.  So  penurious  of 
pleasure  hare  the  sects  now  become,  that  if  Jesus  himself  were  to 
appear  at  a  marriage  feast  to  share  its  mirth  and  keep  up  its  pleasant 
sociability,  the  sleek  Adonizedek  of  Select  Eoad  to  Paradise  Chapel 
would  little  hesitate  to  rebuke  him  as  one  who  sitteth  with  publieans 
and  sinners,  and  eateth  with  them.  Ah !  though  He  carried  the 
sorrows  of  a  whole  guilty  world  in  His  heart,  and  was  acquainted 
with  griefs  to  which  our  feeble  ideas  cannot  reach.  He  did  not 
bruise  the  very  joyousness  of  the  soul  out  of  man,  nor  did  He  place 
in  the  category  of  human  sins  the  hardihood  of  laughter.  He  kept 
the  lone-yigils  of  sorrow  in  Olivet  and  Gethsemane,  but  his  soul 
caught  upjuie  meaning  of  childhood's  gladness,  and  could  use  as  a 
figim  in  His  own  discourses,  "  We  have  piped  unto  you,  but  ye 
have  not  danced."  He  inflicted  no  needless  sadness,  though  He 
endured  so  much  dire  ignominy  Himself.  But  Puritanism  could 
not  "sufler  it  to  be  so  now."  The  glow  of  the  heart  must  be 
quenched,  the  bravery  of  the  step  must  be  humbled,  the  quick  pulse 
of  youth  must  be  quieted,  the  happiness  possible  upon  earth  must 
be  given  up  in  sacrince.  There  is  no  longer  *'  a  time  to  weep  and  a 
time  to  laugh,  a  time  to  mourn  and  a  time  to  dance  ;" — ^heaviness, 
bitterness,  lamentation,  and  woe,  are  the  improved  Chriatiia 
characteristics  of  Puritanism. 

How  can  that  be  beneficial  which  places  human  nature — ^that 
human  nature  which  is  made  after  the  image  and  in  the  likeness  of 
**  Him  who  dieth  not ; "  that  human  nature  which  even  in  its  fallen 
state  is  said  in  Scripture,  though  having  not  the  law,  to  be  a  law 
unto  itself,  which  shows  the  law  of  Gt>d  written  in  the  heart- 
in  opposition  to  religion ;  and  thus  makes  the  Eramer  of  the  hasxt 
command  the  undoing  of  His  own  doing  P  How  can  that  be  bene- 
ficial which  brinffs  nature  and  revelation  into  collision  cauaelesaly, 
and  makes  men  doubt  whether  the  same  God  could  have  given  the 
whole  universe  its  colours  of  joy  only  that  man  should  cry,  "  Woe 
is  me !  for  I  am  undone-;  for  I  feel  rapture  swell  in  my  soul  at  tiie 
sight  of  this  beautiful  world  Grod  made,  and  gladness  pours  its  tides 
through  all  my  veins  when  I  meet  my  friends  and  kindred"? 
Puritanism  does  this,  religion  does  not.  Keligion  gladdens,  Porttsn- 
ism  saddens,  the  spirit.    Hence  the  very  term  for  a  callous,  super- 
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oiliofufl,  canting  kill-joy  of  a  man^.whopraya  in  curses,  and  reproves 
by  quoting  all  irrelevant  passages  of  Holy  Writ  as  if  they  were  con- 
firmation strong  of  another's  sinfulness,  is  a  Puritanic  preacher ! 

The  moral  argument  against  Puritanism  is  established  on  irre- 
moveable  premises.  It  is  needless  to  assert  that  it  is  the  abuse  of 
joy  it  scowls  out  of  social  life.  Why,  it  has  driven  the  very  healthiest 
and  most  sovereign  balm  of  human  life  into  lurking-places.  "  The 
bashful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  love  "  must  no  longer  be  seen  in 
the  garish  light  of  day.  She  must  unveil  her  beauty  to  the  moon. 
Innocent  love-making  is  so  rude  and  indelicate,  that  it  must  get 
itself  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  God's  sun ;  and  the  temptations  of 
night  are  risked  because  Puritanic  notions  have  had  power  to  make 
honest  love  ashamed  of  itself.  The  merry  harvest-home  at  which 
the  thankfulness  of  joy  rang  clear  up  to  heaven ;  the  May-pole  on 
the  village  green ;  the  games  of  fleetness  or  dexterity  that  employed 
the  leisure  hours  of  tlie  youthhood  of  a  parish ;  the  song  of  the 
maiden  carrying  her  pail,  and  the  whistle  of  the  ploughboy  on  the 
lea,  have  all  been  frowned  into  holes  and  comers,  alehouses  and 
drinkeries.  By  calling  innocence  gross,  it  has  made  it  so  ;  and  by 
rebuking  harnuess  sport  as  sinfulness,  it  has  brought  sinfulness  too 
often  to  be  looked  on  as  harmless  sport. 

**  Men  might  b«  better,  did  we  better  deem 
Of  them.    The  worst  way  to  improve  the  world 
Is  to  condemn  it.    Men  maj  overget 
DeloaioD,  not  despair." 

God  knew  the  heart  better  than  ever  Puritan  did,  and  **  He  sent 
not  His  Son  into  the  world  to  condenm  the  world,  but  that  the 
world  tlurough  Him  might  be  saved."  The  sinfulness  of  our  popular 
amusements — we  say  it  solemnly — does  not  so  much  lie  at  tne  door 
of  the  poor  who  participate  in  them,  as  at  that  of  the  well-to-do, 
who  have  cut  off  all  sympathy  with  their  brethren  in  their  penury, 
heap  up  the  delights  of  home  among  themselves,  and  revel  in  them, 
while  the  recreations  of  the  poor  are  "  slighted  off.**  Hence  they 
have  drifted  off  into  sensationalism ;  for  sense  is  all  that  has  been 
left  them  to  enjoy.  Puritanism  introduced  the  rivalries  of  sect,  and 
has  kept  the  masses  uneducated,  because,  forsooth,  the  education 
given  m  the  Church  schools  and  colleges  was  "  godless,"  in  the 
Puritanic  meaning.  Ignorance  is  not  the  mother  of  devotion, 
but  of  sin ;  and  he  who  promotes  ignorance  for  the  glory  of  God  is 
gxtilty  of  an  iniquity  little,  if  any,  short  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

There  was  something  noble  in  the  mighty  disruptive  energy  by 
which  the  Soman  Catholic  church  was  rent  in  twain,  for  great  moral 

frinciples  were  involved  in  the  questions  out  of  whicn  it  arose. 
Fpon  great  and  important  matters  of  faith  and  practice — 

'*  Thej  parted — ne*er  to  meet  again. 

*  «  •  • 

Tbej  stood  aloof'—the  scars  Ttmt\mtig, 
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Like  cliffii  which  bad  bf«a  rent  asu&dflr; 
A  dreary  sea  now  ^ows  betweeo. 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thonder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  be«n.** 

Bat  there  was  only  pettiness  in  the  Puritan  demands — a  mere 
question  of  vestments  was  considered  enough  to  cause  a  dinsioA  of 
that  church  whose  Lord  has  said,  **  Bat  rend  your  hearts,  and  not 
yoar  garments ;  and  turn  unto  the  Lord  your  Grod,  and  He  will 
have  mercy  upon  jon^  and  He  will  abundantly  pardon."  Thii 
began  Puritanism,  and  it  has  been  content  to  dwell  in  littlenew 
ever  since.  Erery  church  is  a  compromise.  Li  no  commvnion 
whatever  is  it  possible  that  all  men  can  think  alike.  The  foUoweif 
of  Hooper  and  Fox  were  willing  to  risk  the  whole  Beformation  for 
the  sake  of  a  mere  crotchet  about  dress. 

Are  not  questions  about  music  and  organs,  sponsors  and  croasin^ 
at  baptisms,  rings  and  veils,  kneeling  at  sacraments,  and  fasting  m 
the  Lent  season,  when  made  grounds  of  division  in  the  church,  tlie 
struggling  church,  too,  giving  tithes  of  mint  and  anise  and 
cummin,  and  forgetting  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, — "judg- 
ment, mercy,  and  faitiiP*'  Questions  of  church  rates  and  pew 
rents,  of  prayers  read  or  said,  of  confirmation  and  assurance,  and  go 
on,  are  little  if  anything  better.  Such  matters  could  easily  have 
been  settled  by  changes  in  the  church,  when  time,  circumstance, 
and  convenience  suited ;  but  they  ought  never  to  have  been  erected 
into  divisive  engines,  to  weaken  the  church  and  break  its  force  in 
the  reformation  of  the  earth.  Puritanism  mroved  a  8tumbiingbk>ck 
and  a  rock  of  offence  in  the  progress  of  reform.  It  showed  to  bov 
much  evil  the  right  of  private  judgment,  injudiciously  used,  ooaU 
lead ;  and  it  filled  the  souls  of  honest  men  with  fear  lest,  io  the  not 
of  self-conceit,  the  very  ark  of  the  Lord  would  be  shivered  by  thoM 
who  professed  entire  devotion  to  its  Master  and  Lord. 

Puritanism  drove  learning  from  the  churches :  not  from  the 
Established  Church,  but  from  the  sectarian  ones ;  for  they  could  not 
get  learning  in  the  universities,  and  they  could  not  supply  meaiii  to 
educate  and  support  a  learned  ministry.  I  grant  that  here  and 
there,  and  now  and  again,  learned  men  have  sprung  up  among  the 
Dissenters ;  bat  that  only  proves  the  argument,  for  uiey  would  ban 
been  no  wonder  had  learning  among  them  been  rarer  than  it 
ought. 

Puritanism  reduced  religion  to  being  a  mere  candidate  for  popo* 
larity  by  the  competition  of  sects,  and  the  necessity  that  it  laid  luoa 
the  clergy  of  the  voluntary  churches  to  urge  people  to  leare  the  fold 
of  the  Church  and  join  them.  Hence  theology  and  preaching  were 
too  much  adapted  to  the  popular  tastes,  and  hence  at  onoe  the 
degradation  of  religion,  both  in  the  Church  and  out  of  it,  in  the 
seventeeth  century. 

Puritanism  multiplied  a  clergy  without  status,  and  henoe  abased 
religion  in  the  eyes  of  men.    It  prevented  the  proper  self-develop* 
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ment  of  the  EstAblished  Church,  to  Bait  the  requirements  of  the 
people.  It  is  vaunted  by  the  writer  of  Affirmative  Article  I.,  p.  33, 
that  Puritanism,  as  a  political  engine,  furnished  a  precedent  for  regi- 
cide, and  that,  in  so  doing,  their  example  was  "one  to  cheer  the  down- 
trodden and  awe  the  tyrant/'  It"  it  did  so,  then  it  was  far  from 
being  beneficial ;  for  it  is  not  yet  a  fixed  principle  of  morals,  still 
less  of  religion,  that  **  regicide  is  right."  The  same  writer  quotes 
six  names  of  eminent  men  who  were  Piiritans,  as  a  proof  that 
Puritanism  was  beneficial,  because  it  produced  great  men.  What 
sort  of  reasoning  would  that  be  esteemed,  which,  quoting  Dr.  Dodds, 
lEagene  Aram,  Palmer,  Ac,  would  argue  that  the  gallows  is  bene- 
£oial,  from  the  eminence  of  the  criminals  it  produced?  And  yet  is 
there  really  any  difference  in  the  form  of  the  argument?  Was 
Cromwell  a  Puritan  ?  is  yet  a  debatable  question.  \\'a8  lie  produced 
by  Puritanism  ?  is  still  more  questionable.  Milton  was  not  a  Puri- 
tan wholly ;  or  if  he  was,  he  is  an  advocate  against  Puritanism  itself, 
—for  he  loved  music,  stately  worship,  stage  plays,  mirth  and  jollity, 
clerical  vestments,  and  many  other  things  that  Puritans  disliked, 
condemned  and  anathematized.  Hampden  was  less  a  Puritan  than 
a  politician,  and  so  was  Eliot :  noble  as  these  men  were,  they  were 
Puritans,  not  because  it  was  right  to  bo  so,  but  that  Puritanism 
afforded  them  a  help  towards  working  out  higher  (or  other)  views. 

Puritanism  evoked  the  mental  and  spiritual  energies  of  the  indi- 
▼idnal  (p.  104)  is  the  euphonic  form  of  saying  Puritanism  is  developed 
egotism. 

That  Puritanism  has  encouraged  honesty  of  thought  and  utterance 
(p.  104)  is  distinctly  disproved  by  the  origin  of  cant,  whose  mother 
was  Puritanism.  The  lying  misrepresentation  of  sect  is  perhaps  its 
best  known  characteristic.  The  chicanery  which  abound^  in  the 
conducting  of  sectarian  schemes,  and  still  more  in  the  management 
of  any  affair  which  members  of  various  sects  are  combined  to  carry 
out,  outreaches  narrative.  It  is  patent  to  everybody  tliat  sectarianism 
— which  is  Puritanism  full  grown — is  quite  notorious  for  making 
the  end  justify  the  means. 

Puritanism  has  not  tended  to  promote  civil  and  religious  liberty ; 
it  has  hindered  it.  If  Puritanism  had  been  pure,  upright,  and 
honest,  would  it  have  refused  to  supply  correct  national  statistics  ? 
Did  it  not  dread  disclosures  which  could  not  bear  to  see  the  light, 
when  it  agitated  against  the  honest  numbering  of  the  worshippers 
of  God  in  our  country  ?  Did  not  its  zeal  for  sect  overcome  its  zeal  for 
the  divine  glory,  when  it  might  have  afforded  the  means  of  confuting 
the  commonplace  of  bigots  that  England  is  a  godless  and  un- 
worshipping  nation,  by  letting  it  be  known  how  many  attended  the 
several  places  open  for  divine  worship  ?  "  Men  love  darkness  rather 
than  lignt  "—for  a  good  reason  of  their  own,  but  not  for  the  glory 
of  God. 

It  has  divided  men  in  heart,  aim,  and  sympathies.  It  has  been 
used  as  a  tool  in  many  political  emergencies.  It  has  made  it  pos* 
sible  for  statesmen  to  follow  the  old  maxim,  '*  Divide  and  oonqner." 
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It  has  giyen  ffreater  force  to  ^me.  It  has  preyented  the  diffuaion 
of  education  by  a  national  scheme.  It  has  overtaxed  prodisionsly 
the  labour  and  energy  of  this  country,  by  causing  its  inhabitants 
to  retain  and  pay  a  superfluity  of  clergy,  and  to  spend  an  enormous 
sum  of  money  in  the  building  of  places  of  worship,  gaudy  through 
the  rivalry  of  sect ;  not  through  a  desire  to  glorify  the  Giver  of  all 
good,  but  to  gratify  the  spite  of  contesting  communions. 

It  has  not  given  a  purer  form  of  worship  (p.  105),  for  errors  in 
worship  exist  in  all  churches,  and  men  have  learned  to  love  their 
errors.  The  common  principle  of  Puritanism  has  been  to  declare 
that  wrong  which  the  party  dissented  from  did ;  and  hence  the 
opposing  modes  of  modern  worship  are  not  the  result  of  a  sincere 
study  of  the  word  of  God,  but  a  result  of  the  comx)etition  of 
Puritanic  congregations. 

*'  Colin  L."  talks  of  the  influential  books  (p.  257)  of  Puritanism  I 
Bunyan  and  Milton  may,  indeed,  be  numbered  among  Puritans ; 
but  IS  it  their  Puritanism  that  makes  these  books  live  P  The  liber- 
ality of  Churchmen  has  spread  and  praised  these  books  far  more 
than  the  Puritans  have  ever  done  even  with  the  same  books. 
Curiously  enough,  Puritanism  boasts  of  one  of  the  most  fanciful  and 
sensation  writers  of  novels,  for  such  is  Bunyan  in  reality ;  and  in 
a  writer  of  profane  plays,  and  unscriptural  poems,  for  such  in 
reality  Milton  is  when  we  use  the  phrases  of  Puritanism  in  the 
sense  they  apply  them  to  Shakspere  and  Fielding.  Xhe  literazy 
benefits  of  the  Puritan  period  may  be  guessed  at  £om  the  Bunyan 
library,  which  scarcely  contains  a  book — except  that  of  its  sponsor 
— which  even  a  Puritan  can  read.  There  is  as  great  a  discount  on 
the  beneficiality  of  Puritanism  in  literature  as  we  have  already 
shown  there  is  m  its  political,  moral,  and  religious  phases. 

Were  it  not  that  our  remarks  have  already  extended  to  too  great 
a  length,  we  might  easily  show  the  folly  of  "Colin  L.'s"  argument 
that  the  spirit  of  independence  is  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  in  the 
sublime  sense  he  uses  it  to  signify,  and  of  his  assertion  that  Puri- 
tanism has  the  Bible  alone  for  its  foundation,  which  of  course 
implies  that  no  other  "ism"  has  any  basis  in  the  Bible. 

"Neal's"  assertion  (p.  189)  that  "aU  her  freedom  and  all  her 
glory  England  owes  to  the  Puritan,"  is  one  of  those  eztraordinazy 
statements  which  defeat  their  own  end,  and,  like— 

'*  VaaltiDg  ambition,  doth  o*erleap  iu>elf, 
And  fdll  on  the  other  side." 

Then  Alfred  the  Great  was  a  Puritan,  and  Chaucer  and  Shak- 

5>ere,  and  all  the  dramatists  ;  Boadicea,  Coeur  de  Lion,  the  Black 
rince,  Edward  I.,  &c.,  were  Puritans,  and  a  hundred  more  besides, 
who  may  be  named  as  forming  items  in  the  glory  of  England. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  am  guilty  of  trespass  on  the  valuable  space  of 
the  Magazine,  or  I  might  go  on  to  ar^ue  the  question  more  at  large, 
and  increase  the  proof  that  Puritanism  has  not  been  beneficial  in 
its  influences,  "neither,  indeed,  can  be."  A'Bscurr. 
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^olttixs. 


IS  A  STANDING  ARMY  EXPEDIENT  IN  A  FEEE 

COUNTEY  ? 

A7FIB1CATIYB  ABTICLE.— lY. 

Wab  is  always  an  evil ;  the  arbitration  of  the  sword  is  at  best  onl  j 
a  temporary  one.  Force  is  the  weapon  which  society  wields  for  its 
protection  against  the  uprise  of  ambition  and  the  disturbances  of 
selfishness ;  and  force  is  also  the  instrument  by  which  the  selfish 
and  ambitious  endeayour  to  attain  their  ends  when  they  are  such 
as  cunning  will  not  accomplish.  In  a  discussion  like  that  before  us, 
yiz.,  Is  a  Standing  Army  Expedient  in  a  Free  Country?  it  is 
always  easy  to  declaim  vaguely,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  proof  by 
simple  assertion  or  phraseology,  little  more  definite  than  the  shapes 
of  dreams.  Let  it  oe  observed,  then,  that  this  question  does  not 
raise  the  question  of  war  at  all,  or  involve  at  all  the  debate  of 
whether  we  can  legitimately  expect  in  this  world  a  reign  of  universal 
peace ;  if  it  did  so,  the  question  would  be  one  scarcely  worth  the 
trouble  of  debating,  because  we  have  only  to  say,  Christianity  war- 
rants us  in  affirming  that  '*  war  is  wrong,"  to  maintain  wrong  is 
inexpedient,  and  to  maintain  war — which  of  course  includes  the 
means  of  war — is  inexpedient  also:  or,  again,  Christianity  promises  a 
reign  of  universal  peace  ;  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Cmristianity  is 
inexpedient ;  and  hence  to  keep  up  a  standing  army  is  inexpedient. 

This  short  and  easy  way  in  a  debate  is  quite  right  when  we  are 
discussing  great  principles,  where  contradictories  clash  at  once  and 
are  destroyed,  the  weakest  being  crunched  up  immediately  on  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  its  opponent.  Bat  when  we  come  into 
the  field  where  contraries  are  at  war,  we  cannot  settle  the  question 
so  easily.  Compromise  is  a  sort  of  truce  between  hostile  contraries, 
and  all  expediency  is  a  compromise.  We  have,  therefore,  no  great 
abstract  question  before  us,  which  can  be  adjudicated  upon  at  any 
moment  by  reference  to  some  readily  acknowledged  principle. 

Though  we  affirm  that  war  is  evil,  we  come  no  nearer  to  a  decision 
on  this  debate  than  we  were  before  we  gravely  uttered  the  sound- 
ing commonplace  of  the  bond  of  brotherhood,  because  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  war  and  peace,  but  of  preventible  hostility  that  we  are 
engaged  in  considering.  In  the  same  manner,  if  we  assert  Christ 
must  put  all  evil  under  His  foot,  and  reign  in  peace  as  the  King  of 
ZLon,  we  advance  a  prineiple  quite  inadequate  to  the  solving  of  the 
present  discussion.  Christianity  and  war  are  alike— though  not 
with  the  same  end — the*  necessary  results  of  the  evil  that  is  in  the 
world.    Christianity  osists  to  cure  the  evil  in  its  souxee— the  heart; 
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war  exists  to  check  its  manifestations  when  it  rises  to  heij^hts 
affecting  nations.  If  evil  were  to  cease  from  the  earth,  war  would 
cease  also ;  and  though  Christianity  woxild  still  exist,  its  purpose 
would  be  different :  then  it  would  be  to  impart  joy  to  believers ;  now 
it  is  to  quicken  within  them  a  zeal  for  good  works.  We  might  as 
well  affirm  that  a  standing  police  force,  and  all  the  fixed  forms  of 
human  law,  were  inexpedient,  because  Christianity  had  come  to 
subject  man  to  a  purer  law,  one  which  cleansed  the  heart,  even 
Goa's  own  will,  as  say  that  a  standing  army — which  is  the  police 
of  nations — is  unnecessary,  because  we  have  been  promised  a 
reign  of  peace  as  a  result  of  the  progress  and  triumph  of  true 
Christianity. 

Expediency  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  principle.  Flsler 
indeed  asserts  that  '^  whatever  is  expedient  ia  right  ;*'  out  tkougt 
right,  it  is  not  absolutely  right,  because  then  there  would  be  no  expe- 
diency, only  righteousness.  In  ordinary  language  this  glees  will 
not  avail.  We  never  do  talk  of  expedients  when  we  mean  just  and 
lawful  procedures  unquestionably  right.  Questions  of  suitability 
and  practicality,  of  fitness  in  the  midst  of  obstniotions,  always 
accompany  our  thoughts  when  we  speak  of  expediency.  Many 
tilings  are  expedient  which  are  not  lawful,  and  many  are  lawM 
which  are  not  expedient.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  that  ''to  far  the 
greater  number  it  is  highly  expedient  that  they  should,  by  some 
settled  scheme  of  duties,  be  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of 
caprice ;"  but  he  would  never  have  ventured  to  a£ELrm  that  it  wis 
right  and  proper  that  they  should  be  so.  This  shows  ub  plainly 
that  expediency  is  not  a  question  of  principles  of  absolute  moialityi 
but  a  consideration  of  the  fitness  of  a  method  of  action  to  the  times 
or  circumstances  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  act.  It  always  implies 
some  hindrance  to  doing  what  is  entirely  holy  and  just,  oonsistent 
with  the  supreme  reason  of  actions  among  men. 

The  logic  of  expediency,  if  we  may  so  speak,  consists  in  a  sort  of 
balance  of  probabilities,  and  involves  a  consideration  of  interferiag 
circumstances  and  favourable  or  unfavourable  oonditiona.  The 
condition  under  which  we  receive  this  question  from  the  framers  of 
it  is  perhaps  open  to  criticism.  It  might  well  be  asked,  Gia  a 
country  be  free  in  which  a  standing  army  exists  P  Some  might 
doubt  this,  and  afiBrm  that  a  standing  army  is  itself  a  tynuuiT,i& 
whose  shadow  the  tree  of  liberty  cannot  flourish.  It  seems,  &ov* 
ever,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  assume,  as  an  hypothesis,  that  oor  own 
country  is  free  ;  indeed,  it  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  fi^eeat  of  tine 
free,  as  the  first  and  foremost  among  the  nations  of  the  etfth  for 
that  *'  nobill  thing"  of  which  an  old  poet  has  said, — 

"  Freedom  all  solace  to  man  gives; 
He  lives  at  ease  that  freely  lives." 

Hence  the  question  narrows  itself  down  to  this,  in  reality,  "Ii  a 
standing  army  expedient  in  this  countrvy  and  in  any  others  when 
constitutional  government  is  actually  allowed  P"    Well,  the  det» 
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mination  of  this  question  on  the  affirmative  side  cannot  be  difficult 
when  we  have  it  in  this  form. 

StandiD(r  armies  exist  in  all  the  leading  countries  of  Europe. 
They  are  largest  and  most  powerful  in  the  most  despotic  states,— 
that  is,  in  those  most  willing  to  annoy  and  dash  our  maturest  poli- 
tical counsels,  and  to  make  short  work  with  our  constitution,  Parlia- 
ment, and  commerce.  The  spirit  of  national  aggrandizement  is 
active  in  all  these  nations,  and  they  can  only  rise  comparatively  by 
the  fall  of  others.  Emidation  is  very  difficult  to  be  kept  within 
bounds,  2Cbd  it  is  hard  to  close  the  heart  against  rovetousness.  The 
extent,  the  stability,  the  resources,  the  peace  and  the  prosperity  of 
our  land,  its  comparative  freedom  from  riots,  revolts," insurrections, 
<fec.,  and  from  the  need  of  strong  repressive  political  measures,  are 
all  grounds  for  envy.  To  be  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations  may 
be  pleasing  to  our  egotism,  but  it  is  hazardous  to  our  national 
happiness.  Envy  has  a  large  share  in  the  command  of  the  armies 
of  Europe,  and  rivalry  is  daily  kindling  up  animosities  against 
TOi.  On  this  account  we  require  to  guard  our  rights  and  privi- 
leges with  great  watchfulness,  and  must  have  power  for  our  pro- 
tection. 

A  standing  army  is  an  embodied  and  calculable  power.  There  is 
no  room  for  uncertainty  or  guess  about  it.  It  is  a  ready  and 
available  agent,  and  there  is  vigour  in  its  movements,  decision  in 
its  ranks,  and  might  in  its  manoeuvres.  It  is  a  trained  and  effica- 
cious obstacle,  which  must  be  overcome  before  any  other  movement 
is  possible.    It  is,  in  short,  a  bulwark  against  invasion  or  attack. 

Would  it  be  expedient  to  abandon  fortifications,  and  trust  to 
getting  them  built  and  replenished  with  everything  needed  when 
enemies  came?  Would  it  be  expedient  to  abolish  the  navy,  and 
determine  that  henceforth  ships,  marines,  and  ship  stores  would  be 
subjected  to  the  political  economy  of  demand  and  supply  P  If  it 
would  not,  as  we  presume  few  will  be  prepared  to  assert,  then  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  disband  our  standing  army,  and  cast  its 
drilled  squadrons,  its  trained  officers,  and  its  skilled  commanders, 
into  the  already  over-crowded  marts  of  life,  to  remain  there  en- 
gaged in  other  labours  till  the  moment  of  danger  came  and  a  call 
to  arms  arose.  I  fear  me  that  a  standing  army  must  be  declared  to 
be  highly  expedient. 

*•  Be  ye  always  ready  "  is  a  good  maxim  in  regard  to  mflitary,  as 
in  most  other  matters.  A  standing  army  isjust  a  precaution  taken 
fl||unst  sudden  surprises  or  reprisals.  We  talk  of  "the  might 
wldch  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm/'  or  that  which  exists  potentiuly 
in  an  avalanche,  a  flood,  a  storm,  or  an  earthquake,  when  they  are 
unloosed.  Such,  in  the  degree  of  human  prevision,  is  a  standing 
army, — safe,  steady,  poised,  equable,  ana  harmless,  till  a  little 
finger  is  held  up  in  signal,  and  then  an  onrush  of  a  giant's  strength, 
temble  in  its  banded  fuiy  and  its  guided  efficacy.  !U  is  a  monstrous 
and  destroying  enginery,  of  deadly  and  portentous  seemine,  but  not 
leas  dreadful  in  me  terrors  of  its  devastating  effects  than  it  is 
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fHIl  and  peaeefbl,  aa  a  cloud  of  smoke,  when  unprovoked  and  un- 
stirred, before  the  soyereign's  Toioe  haa  been  heard  to — 

"  Cry  hftTOC  !  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war." 

It  is  this  character  of  reserred,  compact,  and  instantaneooslT 
mobillaed- power  that  giTes  a  standing  army  its  protectire  ana 
assuring  effect ;  this  it  is  which  proves,  to  our  mind,  that  soch  a 
form  otstate^craft  is  expedient. 

An  army  is  the  entire  military  force  of  a  nation.  It  eonnsla 
of  a  iHrge  body  of  troops  distributed  into  divisions  and  regi- 
ments, each  under  its  own  special  commander,  but  all  in  sab- 
jection  to  one  commander«in*chief,  to  whose  orders  obedience 
IS  imperative.  Officers  are  appointed  to  manage  and  provide 
for  all  necessities  and  all  requisites  for  seourine  the  effective  actioa 
of  the  whole  body,  in  qaarters  or  in  the  field.  The  army  is  the 
instrument  by  which  Government,  in  the  last  resort,  enforces,  cft 
attempts  to  enforce,  its  will.  It  is  employed  in  extremity  to  bring 
about  obedience  and  submission  at  home,  or  to  gain  and  retain 
respect  for  its  decisions  or  proposals  abroad.  It  is  the  agency  of 
resistance  to  encroachments,  and  of  the  maintenance  of  national 
and  international  laws,  privileges,  commerce,  &c.  The  ministry, 
in  the  interests  of  peace  and  justice,  exert,  as  is  right,  all  their 
wisdom  and  efforts  to  procure  tne  prevalence  of  rifi^teousness  and 
justice,  to  diminish  oppression  and  wrong>doing.  The  correspond- 
ence of  cabinets  and  the  intricate  pleadings  and  intrigues  of  diplo- 
macy, the  conferences  of  ambassadors  and  the  exchange  of  missions 
from  statesmen,  are  all  employed  to  effect  the  purposes  of  good 
order.  But  when  all  these  ifail,  when  the  voice  of  expoatulatien  is 
unheard,  and  only  that  of  threatening  will  be  listened  to,  tlie 
might  of  the  standing  army  at  the  disposal  of  a  minister,  and  the 
amount  of  resources  available  for  its  effective  motion,  impart  empha- 
sis to  the  minister's  words  and  give  force  to  his  proposals.  Witnovt 
an  army — ready  to  cast  forth  its  strength  at  once— the  vdice  of  the 
Cabinet  may  be  politely  listened  to,  but  will  be  as  politely  dis- 
dained. It  is  a  sad  thing,  but  it  is  a  true  one,  that  the  last  reason- 
ings of  kings  and  cabinets  are  of  the  same  sort,  though  tenibly 
intensified  in  deadliness  and  wide-spread  pain,  as  those  proposed  to 
be  publicly  exercised  by  Mace  and  Uoburn,  and  which  made  a  nine 
days'  wonder  of  Savers  and  Heenan.  Force — ^physical  force, — ^thst 
is  an  army ;  and  that  it  is  which,  in  the  long  run  of  contentioii« 
gives  the  finishing  stroke  to  proposed  treaties,  aUiances,  projects,  or 
schemes.  So  long  as  war  holds  this  supreme  place  in  the  oomiseli 
of  nations  a  stanaing  army  will  be  a  necessity,  and  it  will  be  mors 
expedient  in  a  free  countrjr  than  elsewhere. 

The  economy  of  war  is  a  very  serious  question.  If  culti* 
vation  trains  men  to  manage  warfare  more  skilfully,  and  biingi 
about  decisive  successes  or  defeats  with  smaller  loss  of  life  thu 
could  be  done  with  mere  volunteers  and  undertakers  of  aoldierlr 
duties  on  an  instant's  notice,  a.  standing  army  must  be  mnoD 
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superior  to  a  mass  of  men  banded  together  at  the  moment,  with 
special  instmction  in  field  exercise,  and  all  llie  various  arts  of 
soldierly  eyolntions.  It  has  always  been  a  maxim  with  generals, 
that  no  battle  should  be  risked,  except  in  circumstances  to  justify  a 
fair  hope  of  an  unmistakable  decision.  It  appears  to  be  quite  dif- 
ferent with  what  you  might  call  amateur  generals,  or  men  unaccus* 
tomed  to  warfare.    Nanoleon's  yictories  were  usually  gained,  I  am 

S'venio  believe  by  the  nistories  I  have  read,  by  an  immense  expen- 
tnre  of  human  life,  more  of  his  men  often  being  killed  and  wounded 
after  a  victory  than  there  were  of  the  vanquished.  Wellington, 
again,  is  said  to  have  been  penurious  of  men,  duly  estimating  tibe 
worth  of  the  soldiers  as  trained,  drilled,  and  used  to  war.  !m  the 
American  campaigns  nothing  so  much  distresses  European  readers 
as  the  extraordinary  slaughter  which  has  characterizea  the  warfare 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  so  effectlessly,  so  indecisively.  This, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  results  from  the  want  of  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  management  and  working  of  men  among  the  generals, 
and  the  want  of  sufficient  machine-likeness  amonff  the  men.  They 
cannot,  like  the  troops  of  the  standing  armies  of  Europe, — 

"  MoTe  on  to  death  with  military  glee.** 

The  spirits  of  soldiers  may  be  awakened  in  them,  but  the  habits  of 
soldiers  are  awanting.    On  this  account,  however  great — 

**  Their  Boom  of  death  in  freedom's  noble  cause," 

they  cannot  fight  e£fective  battles,  and  fail  in  arriving  at  the  true 
economy  of  war — decisive  battles  with  small  losses.  "  Pax  et  Unitas  " 
refers  to  Switzerland,  the  land  of  patriotic  freedom,  as  an  argument 
against  a  standing  army ;  but  even  granting  that  it  had  no  hired, 
and  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  standmg  army,  yet  he  must — or  if  he 
does  not,  the  readers  of  this  serial  will — see  that  conscription  is 
in  reality  a  means  for  enforcing  the  constant  possession  of  a  stand- 
ing army,  and  that  it  is  in  reality  a  less  agreeable  method  of  gettins 
at  this  point  than  the  form  ot  recruiting  prevalent  among  us.  I 
must  remind  him,  too,  that  red-tapism  is  (jutte  as  capable  of  show- 
ing itself  in  conscripted  armies  as  m  recruited  ones. 

It  is  a  fact  that  tnose  succeed  best  in  anything  who  have  made  it 
a  distinct  study.  The  profession  of  arms  is  not  in  this  matt^ 
different  from  other  pursuits ;  people  cannot  go  a-soldiering  with 
success  just  when  the  need  for  war  arises ;  it  must  be  learned  and 
praotisea  like  any  other  protession.  There  is  no  other  wa^  of 
acquiring  professional  skill ;  still  less  would  there  be  any  possibility 
of  getting  skiU  in  mana^ging  a  commissariat,  and  all  the  other 
requisites  of  war,  unless  there  is  a  standing  army  kept  up,  that  the 
various  parties  employed  on  it  may  become  habituated  to  the 
business  to  which  their  duty  calls  them.  It  seems,  therefore,  that, 
evil  as  war  is,  a  standing  army  is  a  necessary  evil  in  a  country 
like  ours.  ^ . 

We  fibte'that,in  the  reply  to  this  debate,  the  respondents  will  care- 
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folly  weigh  the  comparative  worth  of  the  argumente  adduced  on 
either  side.  It  would  give  great  satiflfaction  to  the  readers  if 
thoae  whoie  express  business  it  is  to  review  the  state  of  the  qneetion 
would  do  it  with  diligence.  The  mere  replying  to  argnxne&ts  ia  not 
enpiigh  pi  T(iQet  debates.  In  all  debatable  subjects  there  is  a  pQ»- 
.gibility^f  saying  much  on  either  side;  the  great  matter,  howercc, 
^is.t9  Know  (fn.  which  side  the  most  weighty  and  worthy  argomeaii 
.iMne  ^^nj)loyed«.  There  is  probably  no  way  of  setting  at  rest  a 
question  lilje  ine  wesont ;  but  if  the  comparatire  yalue  of  the  preofr 
oonld  be  laid  before  the  readers,  it  would  help  greatly  to  fix  ia 
their  minds  the  opinion  on  which  the  balance  of  evidence  is  aoucwt 
weighty.  Let  me  commend,  to  those  whom  it  concerns,  this  plaa 
of  aosmg  l^e  debate,  and  thus  conclude  a  ^wper  which  has  been 
made  more  desultory  than  the  writer  likes  it  to  be,  by  eng^e- 
ments  interfering  with  his  getting  on  at  it  exeept  in  odd  seasons. 

Phii^matb. 

kbgative  abticls. — it. 

Perhaps  a  great  adept  in  debate  should  conduct  the  eontrownj 
on  the  expediency  of  a  standing  army  in  a  free  country ;  and  I  am 
only  showing  mv  iterance  in  putting  forward  my  humble  Tiewn 
on  a  subject  so  intricate  as  this.  It  is  not  probable  that  anythini; 
I  can  say  will  affect  the  issue  of  the  case  yery  much ;  but  somsbodj 
has  said  that  "  wisdom  is  ofttimes  nearer  when  we  stoop  than  when 
we  soar ;"  and  another  writer  in  this  Magazine,  with  whose  other 
opinions,  howeyer,  I  did  not  agree  on  the  whole,  "  Blair  Athole/' 
defended  the  occasional  insertion  of  even  "  miserable  articles  '*  in 
its  pages.  It  is,  of  course,  a  yery  fair  thing  that  if  any  one  eaa  say 
*'a  word  in  season"  upon  a  subject  proposed  for  aiscusaion,  he 
should  get  the  chance  ot  saying  it,  although  he  has  not  great  facility 
in  writing  or  felicity  in  arguing.  Thoughts  haye  been  chaaing  cm 
another  through  my  mind  for  two  or  thjree  days  about  the  staadiBg 
armies  of  our  own  and  other  nations ;  and  althou|^  thej  may 
neither  be  yery  far-reaching,  nor  yery  refined,  nor  cunningly  vocdei 
and  worked  up,  the;y  may  touch  some  mind  with  conyictton,  sad 
lead  him  to  see  the  inexpediency  of  standing  armies ;  and  this  is  sfl 
I  want  to  do. 
'  Standing  armies  are  the  instruments  of  war,  and— 

"  War  is  a  game  which,  were  their  subjects  wise. 
Kings  would  not  play  at" 

That  will  be  granted  at  once.  Nobody  in  his  common  senses,  witJi 
the  idea  of  uie  American  war  before  him,  has  anj  need  to  harv 
anything  said  to  him  concerning  the  horror  and  iniquity  of  war. 
£f ow  if  war  is  sinful  and  iniquitous,  if  it  is  opposed  to  man's  tap- 
por^  and  eternal  interests,  can  it  be  expedient  always  to  havf  m 
imstrument  of  war  ready  and  at  hand,  anxious  for  employniesf,  wU 
full  of  pride  in  its  chance  of  getting  a  good  argument  ?or.it»  avs 
existence  brooght  fonrard  in  the  shape  of  the  necessity  of  w** 
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We  pmy  in  our  daily  prayers,  "Lead  iu  not  into  temptation;*' 
Imt  is  it  not  a  mat  temptation  to  kings  and  goremments  to  enter 
into  war  that  they  have  an  army  to  be  paid  and  supported, — there- 
fore implying  that  it  is  to  be  used  P  1  recollect  once,  when  I  was 
Imng  m  lodgings  along  with  a  very  nice,  agreeable  young  man, 
ihat  we  shared  a  parlour  between  us,  where  there  was  a  fine  set  of 
ehessmen.  Now  I  had  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  knew 
nothing  regarding  ohess,  and  I  had  been  recommended  by  my 
minister  in  the  country  to  join  a  young  man's  mutual  improvement 
assoeiation  in  the  city  where  I  was  staying.  I  had  done  so,  and  had 
enjoyed  myself  very  much  in  the  comDany  of  the  intelligent  I  met 
there.  Sometimes  I  felt  lonely  and  doll,  thinking  of  "  the  old  folks 
at  home,"  and  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  there,  and  my  fellow- 
lodffer  often  kindly  cheered  me  up,  and  I  was  thankful  to  him.  One 
nignt~I  remember  it  well— he  said  to  me,  as  I  sat  moping  about 
something  that  had  gone  wrong  and  vexed  me,  "  Come,  cheer  up,  I 
say.  I  know  a  little  about  chess.  Here's  a  nice  set  of  men  ;  we'll 
get  the  board,  and  I'll  teach  you  to  play,  and  that  will  take  the 
mumpe  out  of  you."  Well,  we  got  the  board  and  set  about  it,  and 
I  got  interested  in  the  game.  I  bought  a  book  about  it.  I  studied 
its  kwB.  I  went  with  my  friend  to  a  chess  club,  to  perfect  my 
hand  at  the  game.  I  became  fascinated  with  it.  I  forsook  the 
association  and  joined  the  club,  and  I  am  grieved  to  say  I  was  fast 
sinking  into  bad  habits  and  getting  into  bad  company — though  I 
did  nc^  think  it  then'— when  some  or  the  members  of  the  association 
called  upon  me  to  ask  the  reason  of  my  absence ;  and  after  a 
little  confusion  of  face,  I  confessed  to  them  my  greater  attachment 
to  chess  than  study,  and  to  the  club  than  the  association.  They 
persuaded  me  kindly  back  to  the  old  place ;  they  interested  them- 
selves in  my  loneliness, — in  fact,  they  brought  me  to  my  right 
mind ;  and  though  I  do  love  a  game  at  chess  dearly,  and  can  get 
one  readily  with  a  fair  scholar  of  my  own,  who  can  now  and  again 
manage  me,  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  can  keep  it  in  its  place  now, 
and  can  read  a  book  and  go  to  a  meeting,  and  forget  the  chess  and 
its  excitement ;  for  my  scholar,  antagonist,  and  Wife,  does  not  keep 
them  idways  on  the  parlour  chimney-board,  but  locked  in  her  table 
drawer,  and  they  are  not  now  a  show  and  a  temptation.  Tlie  use 
of  this  lon^  introduction — ^which  I  hope  will  be  forgiven  me  on 
account  of  its  use— is  to  show  how  temptation  arises  out  of  constant 
Metng,  and  leads  from  bad  to  worse. 

la  a  standing  army  to  a  king  or  government  not  very  similar  to 
this  set  of  chessmen  to  meP  Can  it  fail  to  excite  tlie  desire  for 
war— a  longing  for  the  contest  for  which  it  is  designed  P  Be- 
oMuse  a  standing  army  not  meant  for  war  would  «be  quite  a  »on- 
senfle.  "  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  "  we  all  know ;  and 
heaee  we  can  all  judge,  that  where  there  is  a  standing  army  in  a 
oonntrr  there  is  a  constant  inducement  or  temptation  to  war.  If 
a  kiBgnad  to  trust  to  his  people's  sense  of  justice  in  all  his  quarrels 
before  he  oonld  get  them  enrolled  in  an  army  to  defend  his  cause ; 
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if  be  had  to  reflect  before  he  began  to  quarrel  at  all  where  his 
body  of  soldiers  would  be  likely  to  oome  from ;  if  he  was  forced  to 
trouble  his  mind  about  the  cost  of  it,  as  well  as  the  gettin^^  of  it, 
would  it  not  have  a  tendency  to  keep  down  war,  and  to  make  states 
A  great  deal  more  cautious  about  how  they  fell  out  with  one 
another  about  leagues  and  treaties,  alliances  and  schemes,  and 
small  offences  or  ambitious  desigos  P  Surely  it  would.  Well,  a 
standing  army  makes  kings  and  ministries  independent  of  all  these 
considerations,  but  gives  encouragement  rather  to  the  forminc  of 
plans  of  aggression  and  ambition,  of  cunning  and  force.  If  it  does 
that,  it  is  quite  plain  that  it  is  bad. 

But  besiaes  this,  a  standing  army  makes  a  permanent  charge  oa  the 
treasury,  and  costs  agreat  deal.  1  cannot  say  in  exact  figures  what  it 
costs  a  year  in  the  di£^rent  countries  where  standing  armies  arekept. 
Some  notion  of  that  may  be  gleaned  from  a  table  in  a  paper  signed 
**  FaxetUnitas."  I  see  from  that  (and  it  does  not  give  any  reton 
of  the  cost  of  the  army  of  Grermany,  which  must  be  very  expensire) 
that  more  than  eighty-four  millions  of  money  are  directly  spent 
OTery  year  in  paying  the  standing  armies  of  £urope,  not  to  speak 
of  aU  the  debt  which  has  been  contracted  for  keeping  it  up  and 
keeping  up  warfare.  Now  if  this  were  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  these  countries,  how  much  happiness  would  it  yield,  and  how 
much  abler  and  wiilinger  would  they  be  to  pour  out  their  thousands 
for  the  safety  of  their  country  than  they  are  now ! 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  out-argue  "  Camarado,"  who  seem* 
a  soldierly  gentleman  by  his  talk ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  is  gnrinff 
fair  play  to  volunteers  when  he  talks  of  "playing  at  soldiers 
The  Tolunteers  have  done  a  good  deal  more  than  play,  or  at  lesst 
they  have  been  very  earnest  in  their  playing.     See  how  mndi 
fatigue  they  have  freely  undergone  for  the  good  of  their  conntij. 
How  fearlessly  they  have  endured  the  inclemencies  of  Hxe  weather 
and  the  labour  of  reviews !    "  Camarado's"  ttanding  joke  (p.  114) 
is  sadly  misplaced.    That  volunteering  is  only  a  substitute  for  a 
standing  vrmj  (p.  115)  is  its  highest  recommendation.    It  supplies* 
in  reali^,  a  mie  body  of  men, — men  fuller  of  life,  intelligence,  and 
vigour — men  nobler  m'prtBeiple,  and  who  have  far  more  at  stake  in 
the^actual  occurrence  of  war  than  the  army  which  is  subeidisedat 
aach  a  terrible  cost  out  of  the  tasda  every  year.    It  aupplies  an 
armv  which  would  be  formidable  against  an  enemy,  but  which 
would  be  quite  as  formidable  aa  aa  obstacle  against  govemmeats 
entering  into  an  unjust  war.    No  vote  of  their  rifles — a  teUiag  one 
—would  be  given  for  a  war  of  aggrandizement  or  of  mere  poltf^* 

The  volunteers  do  not  play  at  soldiering,  but  they  act  as  natnotii 
self-aaorificing  and  wortny ;  but  governments  are  vexy  uahls  to 
pli^  at  war  tor  state  purposes  ana  for  what  Bunyan  calls  "  bje- 
enoa."  A  standing  army  is  alwa^rs  ready  as  an  encouragement  tfd 
a  boa^t— if  not  also  as  an  unthinking  ana  uncritical  inatromeBt  la 
canying  into  effect  the  designs  of  a  ministry.  Thus  it  is  no  effM- 
ilve  oheok  upon  the  initiation  of  a  war  policy,  but  n^er  an  indnos- 
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ment  to  it.  We  thiak  the  safest  way  to  keep  a  goyernment  in  a 
peacefol  humour  is  to  make  its  having  an  army  dependent  on  the 
will  of  those  who  are  to  fight  the  battles  or  pay  the  costs  of  the  war. 
A  standing  army,  like  a  great  crowd  of  servants  in  a  nobleman's 
house,  create  work  for  themselves,  and  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  their  industry  is  spent,  not  in  serving  their  master,  but  in 
managing  and  being  managed.  A  standing  army  is  a  dangerous 
temptation,  not  only  to  a  state  to  go  to  war,  but  to  a  government 
to  set  the  people  at  defiance, — and  we  ought  not  to  le^  men  into 
temptation. 

As  to  a  standing  army  being  a  fair  application  of  the  |>rineiple 
explained  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and  known  as  the  division  of 
laDonr,  I  do  not  think  it  will  hold  in  this  discussion,  because  there 
is  a  point  beyond  which  the  division  of  labour  should  not  be  carried, 
and  that  we  think  is  into  our  political  relations.    We  have  all  our 
daily  round  of  duties  to  perform,  and  some  of  us  have  narrow  enough 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  our  faculties,  either  physical  or  mental. 
We  ought  to  have  some  department  of  life  where  we  can  get  out 
our  nature,  where  we  would  have  an  opportunity  of  feeling  that  there 
is  manhood  in  us.    Well,  volunteer  nfle  corps  afibrd  this,  and  we 
ought  to  see  to  it  that  we  are  never  cramped  down  again  into 
dependence  on  a  War  Office  for  the  only  obstacles  between  us  and 
threatened  invasion.    To  pay  for  the  protection  of  our  lives,  pro- 
perty, and  rights,  because  we  have  voluntarily  made  ourselves  unfit 
to  act  in  self-defence,  seems  to  me  the  height  of  absurdity,  or  rather, 
the  abyss  of  nonsense.    Everybody  admits  that  a  stanaing  trmj  is 
an  evU ;  but  then  some  affirm  that  it  is  a  necessary  evil.    I  tiunk 
that  it  is  an  e?il  which  a  very  free  country  should  endeavour  to  get 
free  from  and  quit  of.    So  long  as  the  huge  machine  of  war— like  a 
great  Juggernaut  of  destruotiveness — is  kept  up,  it  will  demand 
sacrifices  from  us  of  money  and  lives.    It  cannot,  in  common  eon- 
science,  be  always  kept  idle  and  for  ornament,  and  it  cannot  bat  be 
thought  desirable  every  now  and  again  to  justify  its  existence  and 
its  immense  cost  by  getting  us  into  trouble,  that  we  may  be  got  by 
its  help  out  of  it  again.    I?  we  were  to  dispense  with  all  its  costly 
pomp,  and  pat  ourselves  all  in  ri^ht  trim  for  holding  our  own  in 
the  world  as  a  nation,  I  do  not  thmk  there  would  be  much  risk  of 
any  additional  embroilment.    It  is  when  folks  are  in  rieht  good 
earnest  that  they  do  their  own  work,  or  see  to  its  being  done,  and 
we  might  keep  our  place  unflogged  in  creation,  even  though  we 
should  disband  our  standing  armv. 

A  great  lot  of  things  create  their  own  need, — the  use  of  stimu* 
lants  and  narcotics,  the  use  of  a  staff,  or  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  the 
nee  of  window-blinds,  and  so  on,  for  example.  May  it  not  be  a  cats 
of  the  same  sort,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  with  a  stanmng  army  P  The 
IFrench  taunt  us  with  being  a  nation  of  shopkeepers ;  but  how 
much  of  this  want  of  soldierly  aptitude  they  attribute  to  us  as  a 
defect  is  merely  accidental,  because,  having  a  standing  army,  we 
have  not  required  to  train  ourselves  to  anything  but  the  shop,  la 
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•hown  in  part  in  the  rapidity  and  excellence  with  which  the  TohiB* 
teer  corns  of  our  countxy  sprung  into  soldierly  habits  and  bearing. 
The  real  capacity  of  most  of  our  young  men  for  enduranoe  and  dral 
was  never  known,  and  never  would  have  been  known,  had  not  ovir 
much-boasted  standing  army  failed  us  in  the  hour  of  need  aad  the 
lime  of  trial,  and  made  a  call  to  arms  requisite  idl  tiirougfa  the 
eountry.  The  pluck  of  Englishmen  was  soon  seen  then,  and  ukoofft 
the  striding  army  was  too  low  to  defend  the  land,  the  arms  and 
hearts  of  its  shopkeeping  people  managed  it. 

I  would  be  very  sorry  to  say  that,  if  we  cannot  defend  ourselvet 
without  a  standing  army,  we  ought  to  do  without  one ;  but  I  would 
not  scruple  to  say  that  the  possession  of  a  standing  army,  by  maloiig 
the  people  depend  on  it  more  than  on  their  own  strengtn,  power, 
and  skiU,  really  makes  people  more  weak  than  they  need  be. 
There  is  ability  enough  m  our  land  to  acquire  the  soldier's  act 
after  the  work-day  toils  of  our  usual  avocations  are  over.  Theie  is, 
too,  a  hardiness  and  self-dependence  in  a  people  who  know  that,  if 
they  are  to  fight  at  all,  they  must  bear  the  whole  force  themtelvea, 
without  flinching  or  thought  of  help,  which  is  worth  more  than  a 
^at  increase  in  the  force  of  a  standing  army.  It  is  not  expedient 
m  any  way  to  cultivate  cowardice  in  the  hearts  of  a  nation  ;  in  £i«t, 
cowardice  and  a  free  country  cannot  exist  together ;  so  that  it  caaiiot 
be  expedient  to  have  a  standing  army  in  our  country,  which  is  a  fine 
one,  and  is  the  bulwark  of  freedom  throughout  tlie  entire  eiyiliaed 
worid. 

Monetarily,  a  standing  army  is  inexpedient ;  for  it  oosta  too  mneh. 
and  encourages  the  heapmg  up  of  awfm  debts.  Morally,  a  stan^ng 
anny  is  inexpedient ;  because  it  lowers  the  character  of  the  natMm, 
lessens  the  self-reliance  of  the  inhabitants,  contracts  their  power  of 
defending  themselves,  and  makes  them  feel  dependent  instead  of 
independent.  It  induces  war  instead  of  diminishmg  it.  PoHtieally, 
a  stamding  army  is  inexpedient ;  because  it  places  an  instmmeiit  of 
ambitious  aggression  or  of  furthering  a  policy  in  the  hands  of  a 
government,  which  acts  as  a  temptation,  and  leads  to  the  evils  of 
war  as  a  justification  of  its  own  existence. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  in  the  few  remarks  here  made  I  have  pvcA 
enough  of  reasons  forbelieying  that  a  standing  army  is  inexpcMieal 
in  a  tree  coontry  ;  and  though  I  am  not  able  to  argue  and  vnrite  se 
well  as  I  would  like,  my  obseryations  may  perhaps  oatdi  somabody's 
eye  and  mind,  and  lead  to  reflection.  A  Ban&smxM, 


Human  Ebbob.— The  fatal  tendency  of  mankind  to  leave  c£ 
thinking  about  a  thing,  when  it  is  no  longer  doubtfol*  ia  the  mum 
of  half  uieir  errors.'^J.  S.  Mill. 

Dbbatb  a  Mbans  of  ACQUiBiNe  TBUTH.---On  every  tiilqaei  tm 
which  difference  of  opinion  is  poesible,  the  troth  d^penda  «&  a 
halanee  to  be  stmok  betweisn  two  sets  of  oonflioting  iiiiiM^iia  T.  & 
Mill. 
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"  IN  MEMOEI AM." 

Tsnntson's  "  In  Memoriam  "  is  the  crowning  piece  of  all  bifl 
works — one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  elegiac  poems  in  the 
English,  or  perhaps  in  any  language ;  a  poem  which,  though  the 
work  of  a  living  author,  has  already  become  a  ekusie,  as  indeed  it 
well  deserves,  for  the  exquisite  beauty  both  of  its  sentiments  and 
language,  which,  combined,  render  it  a  miracle  of  poetry. 

"  In  Memoriam,"  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  tribute  to  the  memarjf 
of  a  departed  friend,  Arthur  Henry  Hallatn,  elder  son  of  ^e  lAte 
philosophic  historian  and  critic.  Arthur  H.  Hallam  was  diB^>' 
guiihed  not  less  by  singular  piety  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  en» 
honoed  by  a  comely  person— qualities  which  endeared  mm  to  all  his 
friends,  including  the  poet — than  by  the  early  flowering  of  his 
genius,  which  gave  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest  of  Mxm  great- 
ness. This  fond  hope  was  unhappily  never  realized,  for  he  died 
suddenly  at  Vienna  in  1S33,  in  the  22nd  year  of  his  age — **  in 
Vienna's  fatal  walls  God's  finger  touched  him,  and  he  slept  '*  {'*  In 
Memoriam,"  LXXXIV.), — died,  to  the  infinite  grief  of  the  poet,  who 
has  given  to  the  world  an  ever-during  record  of  nis  love  ana  sorrow. 
Haliam's  remains  were  brought  home  to  England,  aitd  interred  in 
the  chancel  of  Clevedon  Church,  Somersetshire, — a  place  selected  by 
his  father,  not  only  from  the  connection  of  Idndred,  but  likewise  on 
account  of  its  sequestered  situation,  on  a  lone  hill  that  overhangs 
the  Bristol  Channel.  This  place  Tennyson  had  doubtless  in  mind 
when  he  penned  those  beautiful  lines — ^familiar,  probably,  to  most 
readers, — 

*'  Break,  break,  break, 

On  tbj  eold  gray  etones,  0  aea! 
And  I  ivoald  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 


u 


Oh,  well  for  the  fiebennan's  boy 
That  be  Bhonta  with  his  sister  at  play! 

Oh,  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay! 

"  Aad  the  stately  ships  go  #a 
To  their  haven  under  tha  hill! 
But  0  for  the  totieh  of  a  Taoisbed  haod. 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still! 

**  Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  0  sea! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  nsTor  come  back  to  me." 
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"  Out  of  these  few  simple  words,"  observes  a  writer,*  "  deep  tnd 
melancholy,  and  sounding  as  the  sea,  as  oat  of  a  well  of  the  liTing 
waters  Of  love,  flows  forth  all '  In  Memoriam,'  as  a  stream  flows  out 


body 

firiend,  rising,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  gloom  of  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death, — 

*  The  mountain  ia&nt  to  the  sun  oomes  forth, 
Like  human  life  from  darkne88.'t 

And  how  its  waters  flow  on, — carrying  life,  beauty,  magnifioenee, 
—shadows  and  happy  lights,  depths  of  blackness,  deptl^  clear  as 
the  very  body  of  heaven !  How  it  deepens  as  it  goes,  involving 
larger  interests,  wider  views,  '  thoughts  that  wander  through  eter- 
nity,'^ greater  aflections,  but  still  retaining  its  pure  living  waters,  its 
xmforgotten  burden  of  love  and  sorrow !  How  it  visits  every  re- 
gion,— *  the  long,  unlovely  street,'  pleasant  villages  and  fiBirms, '  the 
placid  ocean-plaiiis,'  waste  howling  wildernesses,  grim  woods,  '  ne- 
morumque  noctem,'  informed  with  spiritual  fears,  where  may  be 
seen,  if  shapes  they  may  be  called, — 

'  Fear  and  trembling  Hope, 
Silence  and  Foredght,  Death  the  skeleton, 
And  Time  the  8hadoir.'§ 

Now  within  hearing  of  the  minster  clock,  now  of  the  college  bells, 
and  the  vague  hum  of  the  mighty  city — and  overhead  through  all 
its  course,  the  heaven  with  its  clouds,  its  sun,  moon,  and  stars; 
but  always  and  in  all  places  declaring  its  source,  and  even  when 
lading  down  its  burden  of  manifold  and  faithful  affection  at  the  feet 
of  the  almighty  Father,  still  remembering  whence  it  came,— 

'  That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God, 
That  God  who  ever  lives  and  loves; 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-off.  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.'  "H 

So  deep  seems  to  have  been  the  shock  given  to  the  poet's  mind 
hj  this  bitter  and  unexpected  bereavement — the  untimely  loss  of 
his  most  cherished  friend, — that  he  would  appear  to  have  well-nigh 
lost  for  a  season  his  faith  in  an  overruling  providence  and  a  fotwe 
state.  With  St.  Augustine,  on  a  like  occasion,  he  might  have  said, 
"  Quo  dolore  contenebratum  est  cor  meum  et,  quidquid  adspiciebam, 
mors  erat  l"%  but  gradually  the  dark  clouds  of  doubt  dear  away,  and 
at  the  last,  as  in  the  '*  Lycidas  "  of  Milton,  he  changes  his  foneical 
strains  for  a  song  of  triumph.    This  "  perturbed  spiritual  eondi- 

*  "  Horn  Snbsedvie,"  by  John  Brown,  ]£D. 

t  Wordsworth,  **  fizenraion,"  Book  3.  t  Hilton,  **  Paradise  Lost,'  Book  1 

4  Wordsworth,  '*  Poems  of  the  ImaginaUon."  I  '^  In  Memorisa." 

1  **  OoniipaBions,"  Book  4. 
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tion,*'  the  "  latest  and  most  desolate  phase  of  the  human  mind,"  is 
specially  apparent  throughout  the  earlier  portion  of  the  poem,  or 
rather  series  of  poems  which  compose  "  In  Memoriam."  The  poet 
there  seems  to  be  straggling  with  doubts  and  difficulties  that  beset 
and  agitate,  and  at  times  threaten  to  overwhelm  him ;  but  through 
all  he  clings  "  in  trembling  hone  "  to  Christ,  that  "  anchor  of  the 
soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast,*'  tul  "  the  storm  i^  overpast,"  and  he 
reaches  a  haven  of  peace.  In  reference  to  this  it  has  been  observed. 
'*  The  charm  of  tnis  poem  is  that  it  describes  the  experience  of 
sorrow  and  doubt  which  a  cultivated  mind  has  passed  through  on 
its  way  to  a  higher  faith  and  a  contented  submission  to  the  ills  of 
life.  Those  who  are  treading  the  same  path  look  to  the  *  In  Me- 
moriam '  as  a  psalm  of  life,  in  which  they  read  their  own  sorrows 
and  doubts  reflected  in  the  heart  of  the  poet.  They  prize  it,  not  so 
much  as  a  work  of  art,  or  as  a  gem  of  thought, — unique  as  it  is  in 
this  respect ;  it  is  for  its  deeper,  its  spiritual  beauties^  Uiat  they  give 
it  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  St.  Augustine's  '  Confessions,' 
A'Kempis's  'Imitation,'  and  Bunyan's  'Pilgrim.'"*  As  to  the 
general  character  of  the  work,  **  In  Memoriam  "  is  a  poem  which, 
of  all  others,  demands  repeated  and  diligent  study  and  reflection  in 
order  to  tmderstand  and  appreciate  its  excellences,  which  are  not  to 
be  discovered  on  a  mere  superficial  or  cursory  survey ;  for  of  this 
it  might  truly  be  said,  as  of  Bishop  Butler's  "  Analogy,"  "  Eead  it 
for  the  twentieth  time,  and  you  will  find  something  new  in  it." 
There  are,  indeed,  many  parts  and  passages  so  plain  that  "  he  who 
runs  may  read ;"  yet  tnere  are,  again,  many  others  "  hard  to  be 
understood,"  as  expressive  of  the  most  profound  and  mysterious 
feelings  and  meditations,  whereby  the  poet  strives  to  penetrate  into 
the  world  of  spirits,  and  hold  communion  with  his  departed  friend. 
As  to  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  poem,  a  deep  and  tender  sorrow 
breathes  throughout  it — a  sorrow  not  of  despair,  but  of  elevated 
Christian  hope  and  resignation,  and  withal  so  touching  in  its  simple 
pathos,  as  to  have  been  rarely,  if  ever,  surpassed.  How  beautiml, 
for  instance^  is  the  following!  where,  upon  the  reception  of  his 
iriend's  remains  in  England,  the  poet  exclaims,— 

"'ns  well ;  'tis  aomathing ;  wt  may  stand 
Wlure  he  in  English  earth  is  laid, 
And  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 
The  violet  of  hia  natiye  laind. 

"  "lis  little;,  bnt  it  looks  in  troth 
As  if  the  qniot  bones  were  blest 
Among  familiar  names  to  rest, 
And  in  the  plaees  of  his  yonth. 

**  Coma,  then,  pore  hands,  and  bear  the  head 
That  sleeps,  or  wears  the  mask  of  sleep; 
And  oome,  whaterer  loves  to  weep, 
And  hear  the  ritnal  of  the  dead. 

*  DubUn  Umvenitjf  Magaame^  Febmaxy,  1861. 
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^  Ah  yet,  even  yet,  if  thit  might  be, 
I,  fallioj:  on  his  faithful  heart, 
Would,  breathing  tbroogh  hie  lipi,  imptrt 
The  life  that  almoet  dies  in  me ; — 

**  That  dies  not,  bnt  endures  with  paiu, 
And  slowly  forms  the  firmer  mind, 
Treasaring  the  look  it  cannot  find. 
The  words  that  are  not  heard  again."  * 

In]  another  place,  tbinkinff  of  bis  friend's  tomb  by  fcbe  Bristol 
Channel,  the  poet  breaks  form  in  this  dreamy,  melancholy  strain*— 

**  When  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls, 
I  know  that  in  thy  place  of  rest, 
By  that  broad  water  of  the  west, 
There  comes  a  glory  on  the  walls : 

^  Thy  marble  brightf  in  dark  appears, 

As  slowly  steals  a  silver  flame 

Along  the  letters  of  thy  nam^t 

And  o'er  the  number  of  thy  years. 

**  The  mystic  glory  swims  away; 

From  off  my  bed  the  moonlight  dies; 
And  closing  eaves  of  wearied  eyes, 
I  sleep  till  dtMk  is  dipt  in  gray: 

"  And  then  I  know  the  mist  is  drswfi, 
A  luoid  reil  from  eoast  to  coast. 
And  in  the  dark  church  like  a  ghost, 
Thy  tablet  glimmers  to  the  dawn»"t 

Are  not  these  verses,  in  their  sad,  slow  cadence,  ahnoat  an  edio, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  sense  P  Are  they  not  eminently  suggeatife  of 
some  wild,  lonely  scene  P 

Very  chormiog  in  its  simple  j)athos,  too,  is  the  folloiwing;  the 
poet  tihns  apostrophizes  the  anniversary  day  (Sept.  15ih)  oi  his 
mend's  decease*. — 

"  Bisest  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again, 
So  loud  with  voices  of  the  birds, 
So  thick  frith  lowings  of  the  herds? 
Day  when  I  lost  the  flower  of  men; 

**  Who  tremblest  throngii  thy  daikHng  red,* 
On  yon  swollen  brook  that  bubbles  fast 
By  meadows  breathfaag  of  the  past, 
And  woodlands  holy  to  the  dead; 

*'  Who  monmest  hi  the  fbUaged  cwrss, 
A  song  that  slights  the  oomlng  oai«,§ 
And  Autumn  laying  here  aad  thass 
A  fiery  finger  on  the  leaves; 

•  XVHL,  p.  80. 

t  Cf.  Shakspere,  "Sonnets,"  xliii. .— - 

**  And  darkly  bright,  are  bright  in  dark  directed." 

t  LZVI.,  p.  93.  §  /.A,  tbreottiiig  winkv. 
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**  Who  wokenest  with  thy  balmj  breath, 
To  myriads  on  the  genial  earth, 
Memories  of  bridal  or  of  birth, 
And  nnto  myriads  more  of  death. 

*'  Oh,  wheresoever  those  may  be 

Betwixt  the  slnmber*  of  the  poles, 
To-day  they  count  as  kindred  souls; 
They  know  me  not,  bat  moom  with  me."f 

Wliat  pensiye  beauty  and  *'  melancholy  grace  **%  there  is  in  the 
kXiamma  1  The  poet  thos  mnses  on  the  deserted  home  of  his  boy* 
hood,  where,  as  would  appear,  he  had  spent  many  a  hapjiy  day  with 
his  frieiuL    Musing  on  the  scene  he  exdaims,— 

"  Unwatcbed,  the  garden  bongh  shall  sway, 
The  tender  blossom  flutter  down; 
Unlored,  that  beech  will  gather  brown, 
This  maple  bom  itself  away; 

"  UnloTed,  the  sunflower,  shining  fair, 

Bay  round  with  flames  her  disk  of  seed, 
And  many  a  rose  carnation  feed 
With  summer  spice  the  humming  air; 

"  Unloved,  by  many  a  sandy  bar 

The  brook  sbaJl  babble  down  the  plain, 
At  noon,  or  when  the  lesser  wain 
Is  twisting  round  the  polar  star; 

"  Uncared  for,  gird  the  windy  grove, 

And  flood  the  haunts  of  hern  and  orake; 
Or  into  silver  arrows  break 
The  sailing  moon  in  creek  and  cove; 

''  TiU  from  the  garden  and  the  wild 
A  fresh  assooiation  blow, 
And  year  by  year  the  landscape  grow 
Familiar  to  the  stranger's  child; 

"  As  year  by  year  the  labourer  tills 

Hia  wonted  glebe,  or  lops  the  gladea; 
And  year  by  year  our  memoiy  fades 
IVom  all  the  circle  of  the  hills.**! 

What;  aiTivid  picture  is  hen  I  how  gorgeous  the  oolonriag !  how 
ez^pyntely  framed !  Specimens  of  this  " word»paiuting''  ace,  in* 
deedi  ef  £requent  occurrence  throughout  the  poems  of  Tennyson; 
as,  e.^.,  '^iBnone,"  "The  Lotus-Eaters,"  and  " Locksley  Hall," 
thougn  nowhere,  perhaps^  in  such  matchless  perfection.  As  further 
sam^^iof  this  in  the  present  poem  might  be  noted  LXXXII., 
LXaXY.,  CXIY.,  dto.,  dbc.  A  few  words  now  regarding  some 
of  the  philosophical  speculations  of  the  "  In  Memoriam,"  par- 
tieularly  on  that  deep  and  mysterious  question,  the  intermemate 
state,  "  the  intervital  gloom,    to  use  the  poet's  0¥m  expression. 

*  /. «.,  from  north  to  sooth,  from  east  to  west. 

t  XCVXIL,  pb  U9.  t  Woidswonh, "  Laodamia,"  §  C,  p.  158. 
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On  this  great  qaestion  the  poet  '*  halts,"  so  to  speak,  "  between  two 
opinions ;"  for  ne  at  one  time  inclines  to  the  notion  held  by  some,* 
that  the  soul  remains  in  a  trance  or  slumber  till  the  resmTeetion. 
The  spirit  is  here  compared  to  a  folded  flower,  and  the  intermediate 
state  to  a  garden  in  winter — "  that  still  garden  of  the  soola,'*  with 
the  flowers  all  sleeping  till  the  resurrection  spring,  **  the  spiritiul 
prime/'  as  the  poet  himself  designates  it.  At  another  time  he  in- 
clines to  the  Platonic  hypothesis  of  the  soul's  being  emancipated  by 
death  from  the  prison  of  the  body,  and  entering  at  once  upon  a 
higher  and  more  enlarged  sphere  of  existence, — as  it  were  •  teeond, 
birth,  "  the  opening  of  the  matrix  from  matter  to  spirit."  Such  w 
the  theory  advocated  in  the  **  Ph»do  "  of  Plato,  to  which  dJao  Bishop 
Butler  has  lent  the  sanction  of  his  great  name  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  "  Analogy."    Arguing  of  a  future  life  he  there  obseryee, — 

"  Deftth  may  io  some  sort,  and  in  some  respects,  answer  to  our  birth,  which  U 
not  a  suspension  of  the  faculties  which  we  had  before  it,  or  a  total  change  of  the 
state  of  life  in  which  we  existed  when  in  the  womb,  bat  a  continoatiaii  of  both, 
with  snch  and  snch  great  alterations.  Nay,  for  anght  we  know  of  ooiaelfeSi  of 
our  present  life  and  of  death,  death  may  immediately,  in  the  natozal  ooozie  of 
things,  pnt  ns  in  a  higher  and  more  enlarged  sphere  of  life,  as  oar  birth  does,  a 
state  in  which  onr  capacities,  and  sphere  of  perception  and  of  action,  may  bo  mnefa 
greater  than  at  present.  For  as  our  relation  to  our  external  organs  of  seose 
renders  us  capable  of  existing  in  our  present  state  of  sensation,  so  it  may  be  the 
only  natural  hindrance  to  our  existing,  Immediately  and  of  course,  in  a  higher 
state  of  reflection.  The  truth  is,  reason  does  not  at  all  show  ns  in  what  stale 
death  naturally  leaves  us.  Bat  were  wo  sure  that  it  would  suspend  all  our  pe^- 
ceptive  and  active  powers,  yet  the  suspension  of  a  power,  and  the  dostnictioo  of  it, 
are  effects  so  totally  different  in  kind  as  we  experience  from  sleep  and  a  swoon,  that 
we  cannot  in  any  wise  argue  from  one  to  the  other,  or  conclude,  even  to  the  loweit 
degree  of  probability,  that  the  same  kind  of  force  which  is  sufficient  to  suspend  our 
faculties,  though  it  be  increased  ever  so  much,  will  be  sufficient  to  destroy  thesa.* 

Thus  far  Bishop  Butler. .  Dr.  Chalmers,  howerer,  in  his  eeniMHi 
*'  On  the  New  Heavens  and  the  New  Earth,"  takes  somewhat  an 
opposite  view  of  the  question,  seeming  to  favour  tiie  opinion  that 
the  body  is  a  help  rather  than  a  hindruice  to  the  souL  Bat  this  if, 
after  all,  one  of  those  matters  of  *'  doubtfol  disputation  "  on  which 
mankind  will  always  differ,  Scripture  not  having  afforded  any 
positive  or  explicit  testimony.  In  connection  with  uub  subjeet  (tlie 
mtermediate  state),  we  may  note  that  Tennyson  has  some  siuisii 
upon  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  which  are  very  gems  of  poetry  :*• 

**  When  Lazarus  left  his  ehamel-caye, 
And  home  to  Mary's  honse  retomed, 
Was  this  demanded— if  he  yearned 
To  hear  her  weeping  by  his  grave  t 

*^  Where  wert  thou,  brother,  those  fonr  days? 
There  lives  no  record  df  reply. 
Which,  teUing  what  it  is  to  die, 
Had  surely  add^  praise  to  praiscf 

*  The  late  Archbishop  Whately,  I  believe,  amongst  the  number. 

t  /.  e.,  as  I  take  itpStill  higher  priiiM  to  ChiistTs  power  in  raising  hloii  fipon  flisJssd 
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'*  From  every  honse  the  neighbours  met, 
The  streeU  were  filled  with  joyinl  sonnd, 
A  solemn  gladness  even  crowned 
The  pnrple  brows  of  OlireL 

"  Behold  a  man  raised  np  by  Christ ! 
The  rest  remaineth  nnrefealed; 
He  told  it  not;  or  something  sealed 
The  lips  of  that  evangelist."* 

To  touch  upon  one  more  of  the  philosophical  speculfttions  (if  we 
may  so  apply;  the  term)  of  the  "  In  Memoriam/'  the  poet's  yoice  is 
thus  heard,  with  no  "  uncertain  sound,"  against  an  error  of  the  times, 
— an  error,  unhappily,  too  preyalent— the  idolatry  of  intellect : — 

**  Who  lores  not  Knowledge?  Who  shall  imil 
Against  her  beaii^  ?    Maj  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper!    Who  shall  fix 
Her  pillars  ?    Let  her  work  prevail 

"  But  on  her  forehead  sits  a  fire; 
She  sets  her  forward  coontenance 
And  leaps  into  the  fntnre  chance, 
Submitting  all  things  to  desire. 

'*  Half-grown  as  yet,  a  child,  and  vain. 
She  cannot  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
What  is  she,  cot  from  love  and  faith, 
Bnt  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 

"  Of  demons  ?  fiery  hot  to  burst 
All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
For  power.    Let  her  know  her  place; 
She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

« 

"  A  higher  hand  must  make  her  mild, 
If  all  be  not  in  vain ;  and  guide 
Her  footsteps,  moving  side  by  side 
With  Wisdom,  lilce  the  youoger  child  : 

**  For  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind, 

But  Wisdom  heavenly  of  the  soul. 
0  friend,  who  camest  to  thy  goal 
So  early,  leaving  me  behind, 

"  I  would  the  great  world  grew  like  thee, 
Who  grewest  not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge,  but  by  year  and  hour 
In  reverence  and  in  charity."  f 

So  much  for  some  of  the  philosophical  speculations  of  the  "  In 
Memoriam,"  a  poem  in  which  there  are  many  subjects  opening 
itnde  fields  of  discussion.  In  respect  of  style,  '*  In  Memoriam,"  in 
its  alternating  phases  of  emotion,  may  be  compared  to  Nature  her- 
self, that  "  pulchritudo  tarn  antiqua  et  tarn  nova,";^  erer  the  same, 
yet  erer  varying,  in  light  and  gloom,  in  calm  and  storm.    Take  as 

*  XXXI.,  p.  50.    t  CXin.,  p.  177.    t  St.  Augustine,  "Confessions,"  Book  10. 
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illastratiye  of  his  serener  mood  the  following.  The  pensive  stflhieH 
of  an  antomnal  scene,  as  reflected  in  the  sad  heart  of  the  poet,  is 
thus  beantifolly  depicted : — 

(<  Calm  is  the  mom  without  a  sound, 
Calm  as  to  rait  a  calmer  grief, 
And  oolj  through  the  faded  leaf 
The  chestnut  pattering  to  the  ground : 

**  Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  world, 
And  on  tiieee'defrs  that  drench  the  furze, 
And  all  the  silTeiy  gossamers 
That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold: 

*'  Calm  and  still  light  on  jon  great  plain 
That  sweeps,  with  all  its  autumn  bowen, 
And  crowded  farms,  and  lessening  towws, 
To  mingle  with  the  bounding  mam: 

"  Calm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air, 
These  leaves  that  redden  to  the  fall; 
And  in  mj  heart,  if  calm  at  ^Ul, 
If  any  calm,  a  calm  despair: 

^  Calm  on  the  seas,  and  silver  sleep, 

And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in  rest, 
And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast,* 
Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  de^'f 

Take,  again,  the  following  as  illastratiye  of  the  gloomiest  mood, 
as  it  were  the  very  "blackness  of  darkness,"  the  gloom  of  "the 
yaUey  of  the  shadow  of  death."  The  poet  thus  addresses  the  Loose 
left  forlorn  and  desolate  hj  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  makes  iti 
dreary  aspect  a  reflex  of  his  own  feelings : — 

"  Dark  house,  by  which  once  more  I  stand,     , 
Here  in  the  long,  unlovely  street, 
Doors,  where  my  heart  was  used  to  beat 
So  qmckly,  waiting  for  a  hand, — 

"  A  hand  that  can  he  clasped  no  more. 
Behold  me,  for  I  cannot  sleep. 
And  like  a  guilty  thing  I  creep 
At  earliest  morning  to  the  door. 

'*  He  is  not  here;  hut  far  away 
The  noise  of  life  begins  again. 
And  ghastly,  through  the  drizzling  rain, 
On  the  bald  street  breaks  the  blaok  day."]! 

Bat  gradnally  the  gloom  lightens,  and  at  the  last,  after  a  lo^ 
series  of  conflicting  emotions,  like  waye  upon  wave,  the  poet  i  '* 
his  friend  in  this  triumphant  strain, — 

*  /.  0.,  the  body  of  the  poet's  friend,  at  this  time  supposed  to  be  w  fts 
across  tbe  seas  to  England. 

t  XL,  p.  le.  t  ^^  p-  •• 
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''  Tbj  Toice  is  on  the  rolliDfr  air; 

I  hear  thee  where  the  waterf  rvm; 
Thoa  Btandest  in  the  rieing  bud, 
And  in  the  setting  thoa  art  fair. 

^  What  art  thoa,  then  ?     I  cannot  gness; 
Bot  thoQgh  I  seem  in  star  and  floirer 
To  feel  thee  some  diffosiTe  power, 
I  do  not  therefore  love  thee  leas : 

"  My  love  inTolTes  the  love  before; 
Mj  lote  is  Taster  paseion  now; 
Thoogh  mixed  with  God  and  nature  thoa« 
I  seem  to  love  thee  more  and  more« 

**  Far  off  thon  art,  but  ever  nigh ; 
I  ha^e  thee  still,  and  I  rejoloe; 
I  prosper,  draled  with  thy  voice; 
I  diall  not  lose  thee,  tboagh  I  die."* 

This  strain  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  one  in  the  "  Adonais  *' 
of  Shelley,  an  elegy  on  the  poet  Keats.    The  passage  runs  thus : — 

"fie  is  made  one  with  Natare:  there  is  heard 

His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder,  to  the  son^  of  night's  sweet  bird; 

He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone, 

Spreading  itself  where'er  that  Power  may  move, 
Which  has  withdrawn  its  being  to  its  own ; 

Which  wields  the  world  with  never^wearied  love, 

Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 
He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 

Which  once  he  made  more  loTely.^f 

Impresses  of  Shelley,  Shakspere,^  Wordsworth,  and  others,  may, 
iadeed,  be  traced  generally  throughout  the  **  In  Memoriam  ;'*  yet 
the  poet  so  transfuses  what  he  borrows  from  them,  that  it  comes 
forth,  like  gold  from  the  crucible,  twice  refined.  "  In  Memoriam  " 
may  in  general,  so  far  as  similarity  of  "  sad  occasion  " — the  death 
of  a  friend  of  early  promise — be  compared  to  the  "  Lycidas  "  of 
MUton,  and  the  "  Adonais  "  of  Shelley,  but  here  the  resemblance 
in  great  measure  ceases;  for  in  those  two  last-named  celebrated 
compositions,  beautiful  as  no  doubt  they  are,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  poetry,  and  not  the  affection,  seems  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  tne  writer,  as  likewise  in  that  of  the  reader.  We,  in  fact, 
regard  them  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  in  the  light  of  splendid  efforts  of 
the  imagination,  but  they  have  little  power  to  touch  our  sympathetic 
feelings.  In  the  "  In  Memoriam,"  on  the  contrary,  while  the  poetry 
is  scarcely,  if  indeed  at  all,  inferior,  the  affection  is  eyerjrwhere 
predominant ;  and  thus,  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  Hora- 

♦  CXXIX.,  p.  201.  t  XLIL 

X  We  here  refer  to  the  "  Sannets,"  a  source  from  which  Tennyson  seems  to  have 
lai^y  diwrp. 
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tian  maxim,  **  Si  vis  me  flere  dolendam  est  primum  ipst  tibi/' 
thus,  I  say,  the  poem  comes  home  to  the  hearts  of  all,  so  that  it 
were  hardly  to  be  read  wholij  unmoved.  Some  have,  indeed,  taxed 
the  Laureate  with  an  affection  misplaced  and  excessire — a  charge 
likewise  brought  against  Shakspere  on  account  of  his  sonnets, — ^and 
set  down  the  "  In  Memoriam  "  as  a  *'  morbid  mistake,"  &c.  This, 
however,  is  a  question  the  determination  of  which  must  greatly 
depend  upon  the  estimate  we  form  of  the  due  limits  of  a  passion  or 
affection,  an  estimate  which  must  vary  according  to  the  differ- 
ent decrees  of  susceptibility  of  which  each  individual  is  capaUe. 
Doubtless,  the  affection  which  inspired  such  a  poem  as  "  In  Memo- 
riam" is  rare  as  the  genius  which  conceived  and  executed  it. 
Other  charges,  again,  of  a  still  more  serious  nature  have  been  made, 
— charges  of  irreverence,  neologistic  views,  &c.,  &c.  Upon  these 
we  cannot  now  enter,  but  must  be  content  to  refer  the  reader,  who 
may  be  desirous  of  pursuing  the  subject,  to  a  detailed  and  inte- 
resting examination  of  them  in  George  Brimley*s  "  Essays,"  and 
"  Lectures  and  Addresses  "  by  the  late  Bev.  F.  W.  Bobertson. 

The  characteristic  distinction  between  the  genius  of  Shelley  and 
Tennyson— poets  in  some  respects  akin— has  been  ably  drawn  as 
follows : — "  Shelley  wants  the  high  and  holy  knowledge  whidi 
soothes  the  deep  sorrow  of  the  Laureate,  and  nours  in  the  healing 
oil  into  the  gaping  wounds  of  his  heart.  Shelley  may  mould  the 
fair  and  lovely  statue,  beautiful  as  the  loveliest  model  which  adorns 
the  classic  land  in  which  he  died ;  but  he  does  no  more ;  the  statue 
remains  cold,  motionless,  dead,  ^^i^yson  forms  a  model  just  as 
lovely,  but  he,  like  the  Italian  sculptor  of  whom  we  have  read, 
clasps  it  to  his  bosom,  infuses  vitality  into  its  limbs,  and  breathes 
into  its  nostrils  the  breath  of  life."t  In  the  justice  of  these  remarks 
we  perfectly  coincide.  The  mortal  disease,  however,  which  perrades 
Shelley's  poetry  is  its  spirit  of  morbid  and  gloomy  infidelity,  merging 
into  downright  atheism,  on  which  account  he  can  by  no  means  be 
commended  as  a  writer  for  study  or  imitation,  though  some  of  his 
poetry  is  as  pure  as  beautiful.  As  for  the  outward  form  and  stmfi- 
ture  of  the  *'  In  Memoriam,"  the  versification  is  wrought  up  to  suck 
an  exquisite  pitch  of  smoothness  and  harmony,  that  its  cadenees 
fall  on  the  ear  like  strains  of  softest  music.  This  characteristic  is 
everywhere  so  prevalent  and  apparent  as  scarcely  to  need  illustra- 
tion. It  is  no  easy  task  to  make  a  selection  where  all  is  so  perfect 
We  would,  however,  as  a  last  specimen,  just  cite  one  poem,  which 
has,  like  the  lines  previously  referred  to — "  Break,  break;  break," 
Sui., — been  set  to  music : — 

'*  Biog  oat,  wild  beUs,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  fljiog  clond,  th«  frosty  light: 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  mfhU 
Bing  out,  wild  b«Ili),  tnd  let  him  die. 

•  Horaoe,  **  An  Poetica,"  lOS. 
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**  IUdit  out  the  old«  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  beppy  belU,  across  the  enow  ; 
The  year  is  ^ng,  let  him  go, 
Bing  ont  the  false,  ring  in  the  trae. 

"  Bing  oat  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
Bing  oat  the  fead  of  rich  and  poor, 
Bing  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

"  Bing  oat  a  slowly  dying  caose, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 
Bing  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 
Wiib  sweeter  manners,  parer  laws. 

"  Biniir  ont  the  want,  the  eare,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 
Bing  oat,  ring  oat,  my  moomfal  rhymes, 
Bat  ring  the  falter  minstrel  in. 

**  Bing  oat  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  drio  slander  and  the  spite; 
Bing  in  the  love  of  trath  and  right, 
Bing  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

"  Bbg  oat  old  shapes  of  foal  disease; 
Bing  oot  the  narrowing  lost  of  gold; 
Bing  oat  the  thoosand  wars  of  dd, 
Bing  in  the  thonsand  years  of  peace. 

*'  Bing  in  the  Taliant  man  and  free, 
The  krger  hesrt,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Bing  oot  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
Bing  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be."* 

Sncli  is  a  sketch— slight,  indeed,  and  imperfect — of  some  of  the 
principal  characteristics,  internal  and  external,  of  this  xnarvellouB 
poem — apoem  destined,  we  may  confidently  predict,  to  live  as  long 
as  the  English  lanffusge  itself.  Of  its  subject,  Arthur  Hallam, 
**  loYed  with  snch  Toye,  and  with  such  sorrow  mourned, "f  well 
might  it  be  said  of  him,  in  his  friend's  own  beautiful  and  touching 

**  His  memory  long  will  live  alone 

In  all  oar  hearts,  as  moamfal  light 
That  broods  above  the  fallen  san. 
And  dwells  in  heaven  half  the  night'']: 

An  eloquent  passage  from  the  writings  of  the  Bot.  Charles 
Kinssleyl  will  appropriately  dose  the  present  notice.  In  an  essay 
on  Tennyson  and  his  poetry,  he  (Kingsley)  observes, — 

"We  now  oome  to  *In  Memoriam,'  a  collection  of  poems  on  a  vast  variety  of 
•objeoti,  bnt  all  onitcd,  as  their  name  implies,  to  the  memory  of  a  departed  friend. 
We  know  not  whether  to  envy  more,  the  poet  the  object  of  his  admiration,  or  that 
4Arjeet  the  monoment  which  has  been  consecrated  to  his  nobleness.  For  in  this 
last  and  highest  vdome,  written  at  intervals  daring  a  long  series  of  years,  all  the 

•  CV.,  p.  IBS.  t  Wordsworth, "  Ezennaon,"  Book  2. 

t  Tennyson's  Poems,  **  To  J.  &"  §  '*  IfisceUaneoos  Essays,"  p.  230. 
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pr#t*B  peealisr  ezcellences,  with  all  that  he  has  aeqaind  from  otbflrs,  aeem  to 
have  been  fased  down  into  a  perfect  nnity,  and  broaght  to  bear  upon  hie  subject 
with  that  care  and  finish  which  only  a  laboar  of  love  can  inspire.  We  oolj  now 
know  the  whole  man,  all  his  art,  ail  hb  insight.    As  he  says  hhnself, — 

*  Mj  love  haa  talked  with  rocks  and  trees, 
He  finds  on  mistj  moontain  ground 
His  own  vast  shadow  glorj-crowned, 
He  sees  bimself  in  all  he  sees.' 

ETerythiDf;  reminds  him  of  the  dead,  every  joy  or  sorrow  of  man,  every  aspect  of 
nature,  from  '  the  forest  rr»cked,  the  waters  curled,  the  cattle  huddled  on  the  les,' 
to  *  the  thousand  waves  of  wheat  that  ripple  ronnd  the  lonely  grange.'  In  everr 
place  whtre  in  old  days  they  had  met  and  conversed  ;  in  every  dark  wreetling  with 
the  doubts  and  fears  of  manhood,  throughout  the  whole  outward  universe  of  ntture 
and  the  whole  inward  universe  of  epirit,  the  soul  of  his  dead  friend  broods. — at  first 
a  memory  shrouded  in  blank  dcepair,  then  a  living  presence^  a  ministering  spirit, 
answering  doubts,  calming  fears,  stirring  up  noble  aspirations, — utter  humility 
leading  the  poet,  stey  by  step,  to  faith,  and  peace,  and  hope.  Not  that  there  mns 
throughout  the  book  a  cooscions  or  organic  method.  The  poems  seem  often  to  be 
united  merely  by  their  metre,  so  exquisitely  chosen,  that  while  the  major  rhyme  io 
the  second  and  third  lines  of  each  stanza  gives  the  solidity  and  restraint  rcquimd 
by  such  deep  themes,  the  mournful  minor  rhyme  of  each  first  and  fourth  lio« 
always  leads  the  ear  to  expect  something  beyond,  and  enables  the  poet's  thoughts 
to  wander  sadly  on,  from  stanza  to  stanzn  and  poem  to  poem,  in  an  endless  chsio 
of  *  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.'*  There  are  records  of  risings  and  fallings 
again,  of  alternate  cloud  and  sunshine,  thronghout  the  book;  earnest  and  pas- 
sionate, yet  never  bitter;  humble,  yet  never  abjeet;  with  a  depth  and  vehemence  of 
affection  *  passing  the  love  of  women,'  yet  without  a  taint  of  sentimentality ;  sell* 
restrained  and  dignified,  without  ever  narrowing  into  artifiaial  coldness;  altogether 
rivailingf  the  sonnets  of  Shakspere,  and  all  knit  tegetfaer  into  one  spiritual  ositj 
by  the  poem  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume — ^in  our  mind  the  noblest  English 
Christian  poem  which  severs]  centuries  have  seen."  B.  C.  H. 


Thb  IkspIbaTion  or  the  Holt  Scwptures. — The  whole  Bible  came  to 
us  **  the  word  of  God,"  under  the  sanction  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  csaoot 
pick  and  choose  amidst  its  contents.  All  is  Ood*8  word  to  us.  But  as  I  bsBw 
that  this,  which  I  hold  as  the  only  orthodox  view,  is  encompassed  with  many  Ml- 
oulties  by  what  is  called  the  the  theory  of  "  verbal  inspiration,"  I  desire  to  show  hw, 
in  my  judgment,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  Bible  revealed  th#  "  divers  manners"  ia 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  speaks:—!.  Sometimes  by  the  mere  mechanical  use  of  the 
human  agent  who  conveyed  the  message;  as  when  (I)  God  wrote  words  «i 
the  first  tables,  or  (2)  dtetated  them  from  the  seoond,  or  (S)  oooaittsd  thesi  v 
praphets  simply  to  repeat,  cr  C^)  spake  through  the  propheU.  2.  Semetines  bf 
possessing  the  human  instrument  with  a  eomplete  knowledge  of  that  hs  hes 
to  speak,  and  leaving  him  to  express  it,  under  the  mere  suggestions  and  gatrdian- 
ship  of  His  own  special  presenee,  sccordiog  to  the  natural  ttss  of  the  boniM 
fboulties.  I  desired,  I  »ay,  to  show  how  this  would  greatly  lessea  these  diflkekin. 
and  enable  men  to  realize  the  essential  difference  between  Holy  Scripture  wad  uij 
other  books—viz.,  that  as  all  truth  comes  from  God,  other  books  may  bo  iaaiesM 
Mdd  to  be  inspired  because  they  are  true;  but  Holy  Scripture ^om  ean  be  aicnsd 
to  be  true  becsuse  it  is  inspired. 

•  Ifilton, "  L'AOegTSb"  t  '^sw  ssUmata  is,  perbspt»  a  Uttk  tsshigk. 
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ni$torffof  the  JSnglish  Lanauage  and  Literature,     Edited  by 
It.  CflAHBSES.    London  :  W.  and  B.  Chamben. 

Iir  an  easay  on  English  liUimture.  contained  in  the  images  of  this 
serial,  a  brief  and  rapid  survey  of  the  treasures  of  thought  our 
English  tongue  coatains  was  presented  to  our  readers.  If  in  any 
one  a  desire  to  increase  his  acquaintanoe  with  that  subject  was  then 
awakened,  we  can  commend  this  small  cheap  book  as  an  ezoellent 
supplement,  which  ^gfthi  -mej  be  followed  up  odyantageously  by 
the  *'  Oyclopttdiaof  English  Literature ;"  by  the  study  of  Professor 
Craik's  ''Manual  of  English  Literature,"  or  the  larger  work  of 
which  it  is  an  abridgment;  or  by  the  perusal  of  Spalding's 
"English  Language  and  Literature."  The  first  edition  of  this 
work,  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  was  the  earliest  attempt 
we  know  to  introduce  into  schools  the  teaching  of  the  history  of 
our  land's  language,  and  the  works  which  hare  been  written  in  it. 
It  is  the  forerunner,  therefor?,  of  all  the  compendiums  on  this  sub- 
ject. Being  intended  as  a  school  treatise,  it  is  more  elementary 
than  Craik^s  contribution  to  Charles  Knight's  series  of  shilling' 
relumes,  yet  it  oontsins  a  most  careM  and  able  digest  of  the  chief 
matters  of  our  literary  history,  composed  in  an  easy,  plain,  and  yet 
pleasant  style. 

On  some  points  the  small  work  under  review  deserves  praise  that 
cannot  be  bestowed  on  works  of  greater  promise.  It  is  full  of 
dates,  very  carefully  given ;  its  criticisms,  though  not  claiming  to 
be  original,  are  throughout  tersely  expressed,  and  go  to  the  root  d 
the  matter,  stating  or  suggesting  the  princij^  on  which  judgment 
ia  given.  As  a  text-book  for  a  winter's  serious  study  by  mutual 
improvement  associations,  we  know  few  works  that  would  equal  it 
in  worth.  We  commend  it  to  be  used  thus  for  this  purpose: — 
Let  a  different  examiner  for  each  eyening  be  appointed ;  nx  upon 
the  portion  to  be  studied,  and  let  it  be  a  point  of  duty  with  each 
member  to  oome  prepared  upon  that  portion;  let  it  also  be  the 
duty  of  the  examiner  to  sum  the  results  of  the  evening's  acquisi- 
tions. Brief  essays  on  particular  authors,  or  readings  from  their 
works,  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes  each,  might  be  permitted  on 
examination  nights.  Period  I.  400 — 14(X)  may  be  read  in  one 
night,  and  another  night  may  be  spent  in  hearing  an  essay  on 
Chaucer  (see  BritUk  CofUravermalist,  1860,  yoL  ij,  with  a  few 
readings  from  Clark's  "!Richee  of  Chaucer,"  or  Leigh  Hunt'« 
**  Indicator,"  with  a  few  notes  on  Gt)wer,  Mandeville,  and  Blind 
Harry.  Wycliffe  may  be  taken  in  pkee  of  Chaucer,  or  along  with 
luxci.    II.  1400 — 1658  would  occupy  another  night  in  examination, 
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•nd  yield  for  an  erening's  essays,  of  half  an  hoar  each,  fonr  of  the 
following  names, — Caxton,  More,  Froissart,  and  Surrey ;  James  I^ 
Dunbar,  Douglas,  and  Lyndesay ;  Lydgate,  Tyndal,  and  CoTerdale, 
Wilson  and  Ascham.  III.  ExamiDation  two  nights;  essays, 
Spenser,  Shakspere,  Jonson,  Bacon;  Shakspere's  predecessoTs, 
contemporaries,  and  successors ;  and  quarter  of  an  boar's  notices  of 
Sidney,  Herriok,  Donne,  Burton,  Ta;^lor,  Browne,  Carew,  and 
Suckling,  three  nights.  lY.  Examination  two  nights ;  essays  one 
night,  Milton  and  Dryden,  or  Hobbes  and  Locke ;  and  other  two 
nights,  Waller,  Cowley,  Barrow,  and  Bunyan;  Butler,  Otwaj, 
Wycherley,  Boyle,  Newton,  Clarendon,  Sherlock,  and  Baxter. 
y .  Examination  three  oTenings,  alternating  with  essays  on  Pope. 
Addison,  Swift,  and  BoHngbroke ;  Prior,  Ghiy,  BAmsay,  Congrere, 
Farquhar,  and  Steele;  Berkeley,  Shaftesbury,  Bentler,  Ix>wih, 
Atterbury,  Defoe,  Cibber,  and  Lady  M.  Montagu.  YL  Similar 
examinations,  interspersed  with  essays  on,  or  readings  from,  Toong, 
Thomson,  Gk>ldsmitn,  Gray,  and  Collins ;  Johnson,  Smollet,  Cfaat- 
terton,  Coleman,  Biohardson,  Fielding,  Sterne,  and  Walpole: 
Hume,  Gibbon,  Bobertson,  Smith,  Keid,  Butler,  Burke,  and 
Franklin.  YU.  This  period  might  be  more  specifically  devoted  to 
essays  on  the  chief  writers  and  thinkers  of  moaem  days. 

Thus  the  whole  scheme,  providing  at  once  scope  and  yarietj  for 
all  tastes  and  styles,  would  be  accomplishable  in  a  course  of  eight 
months  easily,  allowing  intermission  of  three  separate  evenings, 
either  for  off-nights,  annual  meeting,  or  social  party.  If  it  wen 
felt  desirable  still  farther  to  enhance  the  interest  and  profit  of  the 
course,  the  various  examiners  might  be  commissioned  to  ^laoe  in  t 
box  twelve,  or  any  other  number  of  questions,  regarding  tne  period 
on  which  he  was  engaged ;  the  members  could  pick  these  oat  as  from 
a  ballot-box,  and  a  prize  might  be  offered  for  tne  best  answers  gireo 
to  the  questions  thus  drawn, — a  special  committee  of  three  being 
appointed  to  decide  on  the  merita  of  the  competitors.  Yarioai 
other  methods  of  using  this  book  as  a  self-instructor's  guide  might 
be  suggested,  but  a  multiplicity  of  schemes  tends  to  oonfuaion.  1 
have  no  doubt  the  editors  of  this  serial  would  willingly  become 
umpires  in  any  case  of  dispute,  provided  their  decision  were  to  be 
ex  hypothesi  final. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  this  book  is  written,  bat 
still  more  as  a  supplement  to  the  matter  in  the  essay  on  Engliaik 
literature  idready  referred  to,  and  as  a  oomplement,  in  part,  totbe 
quotations  from  Palgrave's  "Songs  and  Lyries  of  the  Engliili 
language,"  we  extract  the  following : — 

'*  ON  MODERN  HISTORIANS. 

"  In  this  department  of  oompositioo,  the  preeent  period  cut  sbov  finr  vwb 
eqoil  in  poUsb  and  brilliancy  to  some  of  those  whieh  were  paWJehed  a  fitUi 
eirlier;  bat  it  is  Acknowledged  to  have  prodnced  a  ooniidemble  wrmher,  wbic^ 
with  a  reepeote^le  degree  of  elegance,  eaeeed  the  former  m  dtfUk  ad 
racy  of  leseareh. 
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'"The  Hittorj  of  the  Bomu  Bepnblio,'  pnbliabed  in  1784,  by  Dr.  Adtm  Fer- 
irnson,  was  a  respeoUble  prodactioo,  but  is  doit  in  a  givat  measure  laid  aside,  in 
consequence  of  tbe  neir  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the 
German  historian  Nicbnhr.  A  comparatiyely  summaiy  work,  by  Dr.  Arnold,  ooo- 
Toys  to  the  reader  the  benefit  of  tbe  recent  inquiries.  Of  the  *  History  of  Greeee,* 
pnbliabed  in  1786,  by  Dr.  John  Gillies,  in  two  volumes,  it  may  in  like  manner  be 
said,  that  though  long  highly  esteemed,  it  has  been  superseded  by  superior  works 
of  more  recent  date.  The  first  of  these  was  an  elaborate  one  by  Mr.  Jlitford, 
generally  considered  as  much  Titiated  by  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of  tbe  author, 
but  presenting  a  full  and  dear  view  of  tbe  subject.  A  more  liberal  work  has 
been  completed  by  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Another  by  Mr.  Groi^, 
and  doing  for  Greece  what  Niebuhr  did  for  Rome,  appears  to  hsve  exhausted  the 
subject,  as  far  as  is  permitted  by  accessible  knowledge.  In  1789,  John  Piukerton 
(175S---1885)  published  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland  preceding  the 
Beign  of  Malcolm  HI.,'  in  which  much  light  was  thrown  upon  a  very  obscure  por- 
tion of  our  annals.  Pinkerton,  possessing  in  perfection  the  enthusiasm  and  un- 
tiring industry  of  the  historical  antiquary,  waa  also  marked  by  the  prejudices 
which  are  too  often  found  in  connection  with  that  character;  and,  without  the 
ability  to  write  in  an  elegant  and  philosophical  manner,  rendered  this  defect  only 
more  conspicuous  by  his  constant  and  unnecessary  endeavours  to  attain  those 
excellences.  His  *  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
to  the  Reign  of  James  V.,'  published  in  1797,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  would  be 
admired  for  its  learning  and  research  if  the  author  had  not  attempted  to  give  to 
its  comparatively  humble  and  obscure  details  the  swelling  declamation  with 
which  Gibbon  had  recorded  the  dedioft  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

**  By  far  tbe  most  eminent  historical  writer  who  appeared  in  tbe  latter  years  of 
tbe  eighteenth  century  was  William  Boscoe  (1752 — 1831),  a  man  of  obscure 
birth  and  scanty  education,  and  who  wss  never  in  any  situation  more  congenial  to 
literary  study  than  that  of  an  attorney  in  the  commercial  town  of  Liverpool.  By 
uncommon  powers  of  application,  great  industry,  and  singular  command  over  his 
own  mind,  Mr.  Roscoe  qualified  himself,  in  the  midst  of  scenes  and  pursuits  the 
most  unfavourable,  for  undertaking  a  history  of  the  *  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,' 
a  task  requiring  a  profound  acquaintance  with  Italian  literature  and  the  annals  of 
the  fine  arts.  This  work  appeared  in  1795,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  and  atonoe 
elevated  the  author  to  a  place  amongst  the  classical  writers  of  history.  Having 
been  recommended  to  continue  this  work  so  as  to  embrace  the  history  of  the 
revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  Mr.  Roscoe  published,  in  1805,  *  The  Life  and  Pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  X.,'  in  four  volumes.  If  he  here  failed  to  give  so  much  pleasure  to  his 
readers,  it  may  be  at  least  allowed  that  the  subject  was  more  extensive  snd  difli- 
enlc  The  chief  fault  of  the  work — induced,  no  doubt,  by  the  nature  of  Mr.  Boa- 
coe's  profession — is  a  minuteness  of  narration  which  makes  no  difference  between 
the  important  and  the  trivial. 

**  In  1799.  Mr.  Sharon  Tomer,  a  solicitor,  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  works  on  English  history,  by  which  he  obtained  a  highly  respectable 
reputation.  The  first  was  *  A  History  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxons;'  the  second,  *  A  His- 
tory of  Englsnd  during  the  Middle  Agea'  In  subsequent  publicationa  he  con- 
tinued the  series  to  the  end  of  tbe  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  the  whole  being  comprised 
in  twelve  volumes,  and  containing  much  new  and  interesting  information  on  the 
Government,  laws,  literature,  and  manners,  as  well  as  on  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  country.  Mr.  Turner  also  published  a  *  Sacred  History  of  the 
World,'  in  two  volumes.  This  book  is  intended  to  afford  to  young  persons  a  se- 
lected and  concentrated  view  of  the  chief  facts  and  reasonings  on  tbe  creation, 
intellectual  design,  and  divine  economy  of  the  world,  conceived  and  expretfed  is 
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snoh  m  nutnow  m  to  iniit  tha  modern  style  of  thoiighi  and  urgiuMBt  in  ivttdb 
pbilofiophical  robjectg  art  prceentod. 

*'WilKMB  Coxe(  1746  -1828),  Archdeaooo  of  Wilts,  was  the  satWof  vtrim 
historical  works  of  a  very  elaborate  character;  his  *  Memoin  of  the  ^f'^*"^  Adminif- 
tfstion  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole/  pablinhed  in  1798,  in  thrte  quarto  voluMa,watti» 
Urti  tolerable  acconnt  of  any  part  of  onr  history  Bubseqacnt  to  the  acceawwef  iht 
Hooae  of  Hanover.  It  wae  followed  by  *  M«uoini  of  Horatio  Lord  Walpde,'  in 
which  there  was  a  review  of  the  tiroes  between  1678  and  1757.  These  ««^ 
defive  a  ^reat  value  from  the  maes  of  original  paprrs  published  in  oonncetioa  vitk 
them.  His  *  History  of  the  House  of  Austria '  (1807),  and  his  *  Memoirs  ef  the 
Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bonrbon '  (1813).  were  almost  the  first  Engfiih 
works  in  which  an  acquaintance  was  displayed  with  the  materials  ef  Europas 
history  extant  in  other  languages  than  the  French  and  Latin.  Archdeacon  Cut 
also  published  the  *Life  and  Select  Works  of  Benjamin  StOlingflsst,'  and  the 
^  Life  and  Papers  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborongh.' 

*'  Resembling  Turner  and  Coxe  in  the  vaHtness  of  his  undertakings'  hot  great^ 
their  inferior  as  a  writer,  was  George  Chalmers  (1744^1825),  a  native  i  Sool- 
land,  and  originally  a  barrister  in  one  of  the  American  colouiee  before  their  dis- 
junction from  Britain.  His  first  composition,  *  A  History  of  the  United  Coi»> 
nies,  from  their  Settlement  till  the  Peace  of  176S,'  appeared  in  1780,  and  hm 
time  to  time  he  gave  to  the  world  many  works  connected  with  history,  poiUtia, 
and  ItteraturB.  In  1807  he  commenced  the  pnblieatioo  of  his  *  Caledonia.'  ^ 
which  three  large  volumes  had  appeared  when  his  death  precluded  the  hope  if 
its  being  completed.  It  contains  a  laborioas  though  iuelega&t  detail  of  the 
earlier  periods  of  Scottish  history,  with  nnnnte  topographical  and  bistacical 
Recounts  of  the  various  provinces  of  the  country.  A  *  History  of  Scotland,*  dur- 
ing the  time  between  the  union  of  the  crowns  and  the  union  of  the  kii^(d0Bi%  wsi 
published  in  1800.  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Laing,  a  Scottish  advocate,  and  bean  a  higfc 
character  for  acmnen  and  research.  Mr.  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  a  gentlemaa  ^ 
the  same  profession,  has  more  recently  undertaken  and  executed  a  eomfkle 
*  History  of  Scotland,'  from  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  to  the  uoioa  of  the 
crowns;  and  the  subject  has  been  treated  in  more  than  one  form  by  Sir  Waltr 
Scott.  Of  later  successful  writers  on  subjects  connected  with  Seottiidi  lutiafj, 
it  may  be  safiSctent  to  point  to  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  and  Mr.  John  Hill  Burton.  boU 
of  them  advocates  at  the  Scottish  bar 

'^  Charies  James  hos  (1748—1806),  so  celebrated  aa  astatesann,  contaaplstid 
for  many  years  before  his  death  the  composition  of  an  elabointo  work  wsp*rt 
ing  the  transaetiona  which  preceded,  attended,  and  followed  the  rcvolntlea  «f 
1688.  The  only  portion  which  he  found  leisure  to  write  was  published  in  1808, 
under  the  title  of '  A  History  of  the  Early  Part  of  the  Beign  of  James  IL.'  witk 
an  introdactory  chapter.  Unsatisfactory  as  so  small  a  fragment  oonld.  Dot  isxi «» 
be,  it  possessed  such  qualities  as  increased  the  public  regret  for  its  not  Uttnafi  bais 
completed.  Without  any  effort  at  prof<Hind  thinking  or  very  elegant  wrilioe,  it 
strongly  exemplified  the  hi(;h  principles  and  gentle  and  kind  dispositioM  of  the 
author.  The  task  thuti  demitted  by  Mr.  Fox  was  afterwards  undertaken  by  a 
distinguished  ornament  of  the  same  political  party.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (ITSS" 
1832),  who  also  contemplated  a  history  extending  over  the  eariy  mgm  efthe 
House  of  Hanover.  A  fragment  not  exceeding  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  a  psrtMS  «i 
introductory  history  descending  to  the  reign  of  Blixabeth,  formed  thn  aoMUBt  of 
the  labonrs  of  this  writer.  The  latter  was  given  to  the  world  in  hia  lifatimt  astht 
article  on  English  history  in  Lardner's  *  Cabinet  Cyolofn»dia/ and  th^firs^nsstvai 
published  posthumously  with  a  sequel  by  another  writer  [Bobert  SontksfJyMdart^ 
«itle  of  *  A  History  of  the  Hevolution  of  1688.'     Another  histohoat  walk  hf  A 
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J*mM  Mackintosh  was  *  A  Discourse  on  tha  Progresa  of  Ethical  and  PoUtietl 
Scienee/  prefixed  to  the  seremh  editioo  of  the  '  Encyclopaadia  Britaonica.'  Hlfl 
sketch  of  Knglish  history  ia  less  a  detailed  narrative  of  eventa,  Uuui  a  rapid,  yet 
clear,  profoaod,  aod  philosophic  view  of  the  state  aod  progress  of  society,  law» 
j^ov«niinest,  scd  civiiixation;  in  whioh  the  lessons  of  experienoe,  the  charaetir  of 
uien  and  events,  tbe  circomstances  which  hare  ]Hromoteid,  retarded,  and  modifiad 
the  social  and  political  ioiproremfot  of  the  English  nation,  are  unfolded  Mid 
jod|s;ed  with  the  acuteness  of  a  philo&opher,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  practical  atatet- 
man.  His  style,  though  aometimes  clumsy  and  inelegant,  often  rises  to  elo> 
queitce  when  he  recurds  the  growth  of  liberty,  or  the  influence  of  generoiis 
institutions. 

**  A  series  of  articles  in  t\iB  Edinburgh  jSetriei/;  on  historical  peraonages  of  eminent 
note — the  Karl  uf  CbatbHin,  Lord  Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  and  others — had  pr^ 
pared  the  public  to  expect,  in  a  *  History  of  EngUnd  '  from  the  same  pen,  a  work 
exceedint;  in  iiicrary  brilliancy  all  its  predecessors.  The  writer  here  referred  to  is 
Thomas  Babin^lon  Macau Iny,  who  had  already  distiuguished  himself  as  a  atates- 
man  of  the  Whig  party  and  as  a  poet.  The  first  two  volnmea  of  the  history 
appeared  in  184S,  aud  at  ooce  justified  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed 
regarding  the  work.  Atier  a  condensed  bnt  luminous  view  of  the  history  of  England 
down  to  the  end  ot  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  author  comnitnces  afuil  narcatioa 
of  tlM  history  of  James  II.,  and  details  in  the  mos>t  interesting  manner  the  remark* 
able  aeries  ot  events  which  led  to  the  revolution  of  1688.  Two  volimiies.  bringing 
down  the  narrative  of  events  to  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  were  added  in  1855;  aod 
the  merits  of  the  author  were  soon  after  acknowledged  by  his  elevation  to  a  British 
baronage,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Macaulay.  At  his  lamented  death  in  1859  he 
left  fragments  which  subsequently  const itn ted  a  fifth  volume.  If  we  analyse  the 
canseji  of  the  success  of  this  book,  we  shall  find  that  the  principal  one  is  the  fireab, 
eany,  and  familiar  manner  in  which  men  and  their  doings  are  brought  before  the 
readers  notice, — the  author  deriving  this  power  mainly  from  his  iniim«ta 
knowledge  of  the  period  uf  which  he  tieats.  With  all  its  brilliant  merits,  the  work 
must  be  considered  as  presenting  only  a  p*rty  view  of  the  subject  ;  in  which 
respect,  however,  it  ih  jEreiviceable,  as  sfi'ording  a  counterpoise  to  the  cavalier  hiatory 
of  Uame. 

"  fiesi.li-.s  a  laburioos  composition  on  the  'Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church' 
(lb09),  the  public  has  b«en  indebted  to  Dr.  John  Lingard,  an  English  Catholio 
priest,  fur  a  '  History  of  England  till  the  Bevolution  of  1688,'  consisting  of  fonz^ 
teen  volauies  in  cciavo  (1819-31).  This  performance  has  been  translated  into 
several  languages,  uiid  wd»  appointed  by  Charles  X.  to  be  the  standard  work  oo 
English  history  in  the  seminaries  of  France.  Although  the  vindication  of  the 
Homau  Culljoliu  church  and  clergy  from  the  alleged  misrepresentations  of  Protest- 
ant writers  be  a  ruiing  object  with  Lmgard,  he  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have 
written  in  a  candid  and  dispassionate  tone.  He  has  had  recourse  to  original 
Kources  of  inform  at  i.>n,  which  he  seems  to  have  studied  with  diligence  and  caution; 
and  on  many  he  givps  new  views  of  manners,  events,  ai.d  characters.  Mr.  Henry 
Hallam  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  *&)tate  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Aam^'  of  a  '  Hi»tury  of  European  Literature,'  and  of  a  *  Constitutional 
History  of  England  from  the  Accetision  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of  George  XL; 
that  is,  a  history  treating  chiefly  of  the  progress  of  the  constitution,  which  this 
author  views  in  the  spirit  of  the  WTiig  party.  The  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  our 
nistory  has  been  treated  with  a  great  display  of  fresh  materials,  and  many  otw 
v<ews  of  oor  early  institutions,  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 

"  Am  an  historian  Mr.  Southey  displaced  great  industry  and  research,  an  engiging 
a.id  forcible  stvle,  and  that  affection  for  his  subject  which,  when  not  carried  to  Ul 
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«ztravi^aiit  Iflogth,  imparti  a  cbann  to  narratiTe.  He  wms  tbe  antlior  of  m 
'  History  of  Brasil  *  (1810),  ia  three  volamee  quarto;  *  The  Book  of  the  Ghvtli,' 
an  elegant  aommary  of  English  ecclesiastical  history;  and  a 'History  of  tkis 
Peninsular  War '  (1823-28).  For  the  last  of  these  works  he  was  qualified  m  a 
peculiar  manner  l^  his  acquaintance  with  the  lanfrnages  of  Spain  and  Portog^l; 
but  eren  if  his  labours  had  not  been  diminished  in  value  by  the  poetical  raiUNr 
than  the  historical  view  which  be  gave  of  the  motives  of  the  Spanish  insnrgcBts* 
they  would  have  been  superseded  by  a  work  on  the  same  subject  (1828-31)  by 
Colonel  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  who  combined,  with  masterly  skill  in  the  narratisa  oif 
events,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  having  witnessed  and  acted  a  oonspieiioaa  pari 
in  the  greater  number  of  those  actions  which  he  details. 

**  Amongst  many  excellent  historical  works  produced  before  1830,  the  *  Hirtory 
of  India,'  by  Mr.  James  Mill;  the  *  History  of  Persia,'  by  Sir  John  Malcolm;  sad 
the  *  Memoirs  of  Spain  during  the  Beigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  IIV  by  Mr. 
John  Dunlop,  are  entitled  to  be  mentioned  with  respect. 

**  Since  that  period  the  greater  accessibleness  of  materials  hsa  tempted  many 
writers  of  ability  to  review  periods  formerly  treated  bj  others.  The  pobfie  Im 
seen  the  national  history  during  a  large  portion  of  the  sixteenth  century  treated  ia 
a  new  light  by  Mr.  Fronde,  and  some  of  the  recent  periods  richly  illnatratad  by 
the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  Mr.  Mossey,  and  others.  At  ttie  same  time  Sir  Ardiibald 
Alison  has  written  the  annals  of  the  great  European  struggle  extending  betwaea 
1792  and  1815  in  a  manner  displaying  great  industry  and  care,  though  objeetko- 
able  on  the  score  of  party  bias.  In  the  work  of  Mr.  Arthur  Helps,  the  *  flialoiy 
of  the  Spanish  Conquest  of  America;'  in  Mr.  George  Finlay*a  'Histoiy  of  tlis 
Greek  Empire;'  in  Dean  Milman*s  *  History  of  Latin  Christianity;'  and  tke 
'  History  of  the  Esstern  Church,'  by  Arthur  P.  Stanley,  we  recognise  the  kighsst 
literary  graces  in  connection  with  most  creditable  industry.  A  work  of  an  cqnally 
laborious  kind,  but  challeni^ing  controversy  by  its  peculiar  opinions,  has  been  oon- 
menced  by  Thomas  Buckle,  under  the  title  ot  '  A  History  of  Givtfiaatioa  ia 
England.'  There  have  also  been  some  most  respectable  efforta  in  this  walk  by 
American  writers.  *  The  Conquests  of  Mexico  and  Pern/  and  the  *  Bcign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  o(  Spain,'  are  the  subjccta  illustrated  by  Mr.  PreseeCt 
Mr.  Bancroft  has  with  equal  success  given  us  a  classic  record  of  thegeneiml  hifllsiy 
of  the  English  colonies  in  America,  and  of  the  War  of  Independence.  More  veeentl^ 
a  *  History  of  the  War  in  the  Netherlands,'  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Mottley,  has  been  pbosd 
side  by  side  with  the  best  productions  of  the  living  English  historians." 


CoNTBOVEBST. — Man  is  capable  of  rectifying  his  mistakea  by  dis- 
cusaion  and  experience,  not  by  experience  alone ;  there  moat  be  dis- 
cussion to  show  how  experience  is  to  be  interpreted.  Wrong  opinkms 
and  practices  gradually  yield  to  fact  and  argument,  but  facta  and 
arguments,  to  produce  any  eiSect  on  the  mmd,  must  be  brought 
before  it.  Very  few  facts  are  able  to  tell  their  own  story  without 
comments  to  bring  out  their  meaning.  The  whole  strengtli  and 
value  then  of  human  judgment  depending  on  the  one  properfry  that 
it  can  be  set  right  when  it  is  wrong,  reliance  can  be  placed  on  liooly 
when  the  means  of  setting  it  right  are  kept  constantly  at  baad.'- 
J.  S.  MitL. 
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OUGHT  EDUCATION  TO  BE  MADE  COHPULSOBY? 


Affirvative. 
All  are  »!  length  agreed  as  to  the 
desirableoess  of  eyen  the  lowest  cliisses 
receiving  some  •dacatton, — of  none 
being  ]eft  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  able 
at  least  to  read,  write,  and  cast  simple 
accounts.  In  the  humbler  ranks  of 
soctftj  the  straggle  of  life  is,  at  the  best, 
a  severe  one ;  for  those  hampered  and 
hindered  by  ignorance  of  the  simple 
elements  of  knowledge,  it  is  all  but  a 
hopeless  one.  The  temptations  to  sin 
and  crime  inevitably  existing  are  nume- 
rous and  strong  enough  without  the 
assistance  of  a  preyeotable  ignorance. 
The  universal  diffusion  of  education 
may  not  produce  all  the  good  effects  its 
more  sanguine  supporters  expect — it 
may  not  do  away  with  all  poverty  and 
crimSt — but  there  is  reasonable  ground 
for  hoping  that  it  will  prove  a  powerful 
means  of  alleviating  the  one  and  lessen- 
ing the  other.  It  may  be  said  that 
means  of  education  are  supplied,  or 
will  be,  without  compulsion,  amply 
provided  for  all  who  desire  it ;  but 
before  a  man  can  seek  knowledge  he 
TDUSt  be  somewhat  aware  of  his  igno- 
rance, and  have  a  wish  to  learn.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  a  mighty  step  in  ad- 
vance has  been  taken;  the  depths  of 
ignorance  are  indeed  broken  up,  and 
the  dews  of  knowledge  fall  on  a  fruitful 
soil.  But  there  is  a  numerous  class 
of  the  community  truly  called  '*  the 
dangerous,"  over  the  adults  of  which  we 
can  hope  to  have  very  little  influence, 
and  in  whom  there  is  small  chance  of 
kindling  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  or  any 
other  good  thing.  Densely  Ignorant, 
bow  can  they  know  the  value  of  educa- 
tion? And  are  they  likely  to  provide 
for  their  children  what  they  are  nncoo- 
scions  of  lacking  themselves?  Now 
these  children,  if  let  alone,  will  grow 


up  to  be  a  more  dangerous  class  than 
their  parenta  But  why  should  they 
be  let  alone?  We  do  not  allow  our 
children  to  choose  whether  they  will 
learn  to  read  or  not;  every  one  sees 
that  that  would  be  folly ;  and  it  seems 
a  like  but  greater  folly  to  allow  an 
ignorant  class  liberty  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  like  ignorance,  with  no 
knowledge  but  of  evil,  to  their  own  ruin, 
and  to  the  danger  of  all.  It  is  surely 
possible  to  redeem  the  young.  If  it  be 
poesible.  then  action  is  a  manifest  duty. 
Let  education  be  made  compulsory  for 
a  generation  or  two;  when  it  is  once 
thoroughly  diffused,  I  believe  it  will  be 
so  prized  by  all  that  there  will  be  no 
need  to  enforce  it.  Meanwhile,  let  us 
care  for  those  unable  to  care  for  them* 
selves. — NasSAU. 

Some  few  years  since,  the  general 
remark,  in  reference  to  a  want  of  edu- 
cation among  the  people,  was,  that  books 
and  schools  were  too  expensive,  and  that 
the  lower  daskcs  were  thus  prevented 
from  enjoying  their  privileges.  Yet 
even  now,  when  a  child  may  be  freely 
educated  or  instructed  at  one  pennj 
per  week,  many  thousands  of  children 
are  allowed  to  roam  the  streets  uncared 
for  and  neglected,  growing  into  maturity 
scarcely  knowing  bow  to  read  or  tpett, 
much  lessfor/te  their  names.  If  some  wise 
measure  were  adopted,  by  which  parents 
would  be  compelled  to  send  theirchildren 
to  schools  provided  for  them  (say  from 
the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  seven  or  eight 
years  of  good  training),  the  system  would 
be  found  to  work  well,  and  be  greatly 
instrumental  in  diminishing  juvenile 
depravity  and   human  crime. — EIab- 

WOOD. 

Those  who  have  as  much  love  for 
freedom  as  they  have  for  legitimate 
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reform  mast  reiuGUntly  take  part  in 
this  (iiiiC086ion,  altlioogh  it  tends  to 
the  promotion  of  lower  clatis  edaca* 
tion.  They  hesitate  to  say  that  com- 
pulsory education  should  be  adopted, 
for  thtt  wonld  nut  be  legitimate 
reform;  and  yet  they  regret  the 
absence  of  more  effectnsl  meapures  to 
educate  that  part  of  the  community 
which,  because  it  has  the  least  ret^uurces, 
receiver  the  bm»llebt  bfccefit.  But  there 
is  such  a  thin^  in  the  world  as  kind 
compn'sion,  and  it  would  savour  of 
miszeal  if  that  compulsion  were  con- 
demned, when  its  object  was  a  benevo- 
lent  one.  Tlie  lower  classes  do  not  know 
the  virtues  at  the  pool,  and  merely 
satisfy  their  curiosity  by  lingering 
about  the  margin.  That  pool  is  edu- 
cation; and  if  we  resort  to  compulsion, 
we  shall  only  have  to  push  the  lingerer 
into  the  stream.  If  it  is  benevolent  to 
compel  kindly  a  starving  and  rMgged 
child  to  partake  oi  food,  and  to  clothe 
its  shivering  frame,  we  should  surely 
be  ju»ti6ed  in  feeding  a  miud  with 
knowledge  and  clo'.biugit  with  wisdnm. 
Onr  national  scbooU  have  done  much 
good,  but  the  attendance  of  scholars 
would  be  less  irregular  if  parents  were 
reminded  of  their  duty;  aod  if  bome 
proper  restriction  were  enforced  as  to 
the  age  at  which  children  might  leave 
school  to  take  part  in  the  actual  duties 
of  life,  our  national  academies  would  be 
crowded,  and  intelligence  would  con- 
sequently increase.  CompuLiory  edu- 
cation, tempered  with  kindnebs.  would 
effect  great  changes  in  the  community. 
The  juvenile  delinquents,  who  swell  tli^ 
records  of  the  police  courts,  would  de- 
crease in  number;  and  the  excited  rab- 
ble of  to-day,  which  consists  o(  the 
nDtrained  scum  of  the  populace  and  the 
uneducated  masses,  would  l>e  toned 
down  to  bo  the  calm  and  calculating 
thinkers  of  the  future.  Look  at  Ireland, 
with  its  agrarian  monopoly  and  Belfast 
riots;  who  knows  what  good  a  com- 
pulsory education  would  do  for  neglected 
Ireland? — T.  A.  J. 

The  great  fear  experienced  by  men, 
especially    rpl;':"n<nists  and  poMticiana, 


when  they  think  of  oompalsory  educa- 
tion, is  that  of  a  dull,  dead  unif<»mity 
of  Government  drill,  like  that  of  Prus- 
sia. This  need  not  by  any  means  be 
the  case.  The  u tmost  freedom  of  teach • 
iog  is  compatible  with  compulsory  edu- 
cation. Were  Government  to  issue  ao 
edict  that  no  child  now  ewen  yean  of 
aee  would  be  entitled  to  receive  (or 
his  parents  and  guardians  on  his 
account)  any  remuneration  for  his 
labour  until  that  child  bad  passed  aa 
examination  in  a  fixed  minimum  of 
education,  there  would  in  seven  veais 
not  be  an  uneducated  child  in  the  king- 
dom; nor  would  there  be  any  ceed  for 
Govrrnment  subsidies  to  schoolmasten. 
The  necessity  of  education  would  fill 
the  schools,  and  the  matiter^s  pay 
would  increase  as  his  school  filled.  Peer 
people^s  children  would,  as  now,  be 
educated  by  the  parish  out  of  the  rates, 
and  the  anxiety  to  get  their  children 
employed  woald  give  the  parents  an 
interest  in  their  children's  progress  tbrv 
never  now  feel.  Compulsory  edncatioa 
is  the  thing.—SKiuPOLK. 

Popular  ignorance  occasions  modi  ef 
popular  crime.  Society  is  bound  to 
protect  itself  Hgaini»t  that  as  the  caase 
of  this.  It  is  certainly  b«i  ter  to  remove 
the  cause  and  prevent  the  result,  tbaa 
thereafter  to  puuibh  for  the  fiiiiiwn 
result  when  it  manifests  itself.  It  all 
comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  se 
far  as  regards  compulsion;  only  that  in 
compulsory  education  there  is  a  legiti- 
mate hope  that  the  precaotiao  will 
leesen  crime,  while  in  compulsory  penal 
treatment  there  is  very  little  hope.  It 
is  of  course  not  argued  that  all  erine 
is  caused  by  ignorance,  bat  much. 
Even  on  this  ground,  howeverj  tbe 
right  of  compubiory  education  ia  a  doty 
which  Government  ought  to  exercise; 
just  aa  all  are  forbidden  to  steal,  Umni|Ji 
the  law  affects  only  a  few.  The 
of  education  In  a  country  like 
where  it  is  so  mach  required,  shonld 
also  veigh  with  us.  Edncatioa  doablee 
the  worth  of  even  a  labourer,  and  it  lA- 
creases  the  opportunity  of  that  Ubonrcr 
for  rising.    The  great  good  cempolMiy 
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•dnfifttian  woiild  effect  in  a  few  jeua 
akoulA  GoonUrbftlaDce  all  thought  of 
yucnt  iDconvenieDoe  on  the  minds  of 
men. — L.  A.  C. 

The  mi^bij  ftpirit  of  Wordeworth 
aav  10  eleaaiy  and  reasoned  so  well  on 
thia  moment  one  topic,  that  almost  all 
tbaioan  be  eaid  has  b^'en  said  by  him, 
■t  words  so  apt  that  they  form  a  mag- 
aifieent  exposition  of  the  claim  of  the 
people  ot  Kngland  for  a  national  educa- 
tion, all-ineludiTa,  and  therefore  com- 
falsory.  Some  of  the  lines  have  been 
often  quoted,  bat  they  can  scarcely  be 
too  frequently  reiterated  in  the  ear»  of 
emr  GoTemment,  as  an  expression  of 
what  England  demands  as  an  nn- 
^leetionable  good,  which  the  State, — 

**  If,  indeed,  tthe  own  a  mother's  heart,  ' 
And  be  not  most  nnfcelingly  devoid  ' 
Of  gratitude  to  ProYidence,  will  grant." 

I  cannot  hesitate  to  qnote  the  power- 
fol  and  pathetic  lines  in  which  the  poet, 
with  a  poet's  yearning  spirit,  gives 
audible  outlet  to  bis  heart's  desire, 
after  revolving  in  his  soul  the  weighty 
matter: — 

*^Ofor  the  cominj;  of  that  glorious  time, 
When,  prizing   knotokdge  as  her  no> 

blMt  wealth  ' 
▲ad  beat  protector,  this  imperial  Realm, 
While  aha  exacts  allegiance,  shall  ad- 
mit 
Am  abligatioo  on  her  part  to  teoc& 
TiMoe  who  are  bom  to  serve  her  and 

•tey; 
3*Bding  herself  hy  ttaituU  to  secure, 
For  aU  the    children  whom   her  soil 

OMUntaiaa, 
Tha  ndiments  of  letters,  and  to  inform 
The  mind  with  moral   and  religious 

trtttb, 
Both  understood   and  practised,  —  so 

that  BQsie, 
Bowevcr  deetitute,  be  left  to  droop 
^"hf  kiadiy  culture  nnsustained;  or  run 
lato  a  wild  disorder  {  or  be  forced  to 
JDmdge  through  weary  life  without  the 

aU 
Of  intaUectual  implements  and  tools — 
A  savage  horde  among  the  civilized, 
A  saivUe  band  among  the  lordly  free  I 


This  right — as  saored  almost  as  the 

right 
To  exist,  and  be  supplied  with  snst^ 

nance 
And  meana  of  life — the  lisping  babt 

proclaims 

To  be  inherent  in  him  by  Heaven*!  wiU. 

♦  •  «  •  a 

The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 
Amongst  us;  heuce  the  more  do  we  re- 
quire 
The  discipline  of  virtue:  order  else 
Cannot  subsist,  nor   confidence,    not 

peace. 
Thus    duties  rising  out  of  good  pos- 
sessed. 
And  prudent  caution  needful  to  avert 
Impending  evil,  do  alike  reqoire 
That  permanent  provitwn  should  be 

made 
For  the  wJioU  people  to  he  taught  and 

trained. 
So  shall  licentiousness  and  black  re- 
solve 
Be  rooted   out,  and    virtuous   habits 

take 
Their  place;   and    genuine   piety  d^ 
sceod. 

Like  an  inheritance,  from  age  to  age. 

•  •  •  •  • 

From  Britain's  noble  race,  in  freedom 
bom, 

Expect  these  mighty  issues:  from  the 
pains 

And  quiet  care  of  unambitious  schools, 

Instructing  simple  childhood's  ready 
ear, 

Thence  look  for  theae  magnificent  re- 
sults ! 

Vast  the  circumference  of  hope, — and  ye 

Are  at  its  centre,  British  lawgivers. 

Ah!  sleep  not  then  in  shame!    Shall 

Wisdom's  voice 
•  •  •  a  a 

Bepeat  the  dictates  of  her  calmer  mind, 
And  shall  the  venerable  halls  ye  fill 
Befuse  to  echo  the  sublime  decree? 
Trust  not  to  partial  care,  a  genend 

good; 
Transfer  not  to  futurity  a  work 
Of  urgent  need.     Your  country  most 

complete 
Her  gWrions  destiny." 
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In  these  acceDts  I  hear  the  voice  of 
a  prophet — jea,  I  saj  much  more 
than  a  prophet;  and  it  will  become  ns 
to  profit  bj  the  words  spoken  by  the 
sage  who  sleeps  so  calmlj  bj  Grass- 
mere's  peaceful  lake,  so  humbly  sepnl- 
cbred,  jet  whose  spirit  spealn  above 
the  discord  of  sectarian  strife  and  partj 
trickerj,  in  behalf  of  a  compulsory  edu- 
CMtion  of  the  whole  people,  as  the  bul- 
wark of  Britain's  freedom  and  pros- 
perity.—Pobta  MlNUCUB. 

NBOATiyB. 

No.  Bmng  a  free  people,  we  loathe 
everything  that  is  coropnlsory.  The 
advantages  arising  from  a  toleration  of 
tUl  religions  beliefs  in  this  country  is 
very  apparent  when  we  view  the  con- 
dition of  society  in  countries  where 
one  form  of  religion  only  is  established 
by  law. 

Equally  patent  are  the  beneficial 
results  arising  from  the  non-interference 
of  governments  in  matters  of  education, 
and,  in  fact,  all  questions  afiecting  the 
social  position  of  their  subjects.  If  it 
be  one  of  the  duties  of  a  government  to 
educate  its  subjects,  may  we  not  reason- 
ably infer  that  responsibility— in  regard 
to  the  social  status  of  its  people — does 
not  terminate  with  their  education,  but 
extends  to  all  matters  of  enterprise  in 
which  they  may  engage?  A  govern- 
ment which  acts  the  ptrt  of  a  parent, 
generally  has  an  unthankful  race  of 
children. — R.  A.  J.  A. 

The  practice  of  enforcing  education 
eompulsorily  is  injurious  to  tbe develop- 
ment of  mind  which  is  its  chief  aim 
and  end.  Compulsion  awakens  that 
stubbornness  in  human  nature  which 
caubos  it  to  seek  for  some  mode  or  way 
by  which  it  can  either  resist  or  evade 
that  enforcement  ;  and  when  used  in 
education,  it  causes  that  energy  and 
perseverance  requisite  in  disciplining 
the  mind  to  be  employed  in  making 
schemes,  and  finding  pretexts  for  avoid- 
ing the  lesson  and  rules  enforced. 
There  is  none  of  that  thoroughness 
which  is  indispensable  in  doing  it  well. 
Thoroughness  ought  to  be  the  chief 


motto  in  leamtng,  but  tfacrmiighMa 
can  be  obtained  only  from  tiM  fim  sad 
voluntary  will  of  the  pnpil;  thcnfcn 
the  first  and  most  necessary  step  ia 
education  should  be  to  obtain  Um  fns 
and  voluntary  will  of  the  adtsltfrf— 

BiGRABD. 

If  we  take  into  oootideraiko  the 
many  arcessoiy  and  eempsninely 
cheap  means  by  which  edvcatiea  is 
promulgated  thronghoat  all  dasscs  of 
families,  we  may  deem  onrselvsB  justi- 
fied in  taking  a  negative  atand.  €»• 
tainly  our  National  Sehoola  and  etbs 
Governmental  educational  institiitkaB 
may  require  great  improvements;  the 
present  low  fees  may  yet  be  made  tesr, 
more  institutioas  and  sehoola  nay  be 
built,  and  thna  fmrther  faoUtate  the 
diffusion  of  educatioo.  Still,  we  mast 
not  in  point  of  hoooar  eatablish  in  a 
*'  free  country  "  a  law  for  ^  oompuliocy 
education."  In  large  mann&ctviag 
towns  many  a  foeble  widow  ia  sustained 
only  by  the  hands  of  her  industrioas 
son;  could  we  in  such  a  case  snatch 
perforce  from  his  work  the  yoath,  who 
by  the  '*  sweat  of  his  brow**  earns  his 
daily  pittance  to  anataia  a  motbsi's 
breath?  No,  by  no  means  make  edu- 
cation compulsory.  Establish  astioBal 
night  schools;  spread  the  good  and 
hopeful  Sunday  schools;  inatitate  and 
diffuse  every  possible  meana  cheap  and 
available:  this,  with  our  oopioiis  supply 
of  periodical  literature,  will  soon  impnss 
its  importance  on  the  mind  of  the  ysoag 
Englishman,  without  the  tkraO  ef  des- 
potic oompulsion. — ^Acklivotov. 

Free  thought  is  impossible  witbeat 
free  culture.  If  Govemmeat  make  eda- 
cation  compulsory,  the  edgcalien  caaBol 
but  be  consonant  to  the  desirsB  sf 
Government  It  will  thus  be  alisa  t» 
the  spirit  of  our  age,  whiefa  flads  its 
holiest  sspirations  fulfilled  in  iadipwd- 
ent  thought.  We  eaeoot  afieid  to 
have  our  traming  made  a  regvlar  i^ 
tem  of  subordtnatiott  to  the  diOt  of 
Government;— an  educatioB  ruM  hy 
inspectors,  holding  in  their  baadi  ^- 
tualiy  all  promotion,  aad  glfte(t^**Mf 
to  those  who  make  it  their' 
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iMk  to  Menre  sabferriancy  and  slaviah- 
1MM.  It  euiaot  be  sappooed  that  any- 
tiuBg  abo  woald  naalt  from  a  eom- 
pulaocy  education;  bcaidea,  aa  great 
part  of  it  would  then  be  given  as 
alma,  and  Charity  it  is  a  bad  ednoator. 
— ^Abnold. 

The  great  eyil  of  a  oompnlsory  edu- 
eation  is,  that  it  roost  be  either  taken 
entirely  under  the  supervision  of  Go- 
▼emment,  or  be  parcelled  out  for  man- 
agement among  all  the  sects  in  the 
conntry.  In  the  former  case,  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Christian  churches  of  our 
land  to  provide  and  spread  education 
wonid  be  ignored  or  absorbed,  and  a 
magnificent  proof  of  Christian  liberality, 
energy,  and  benevolence,  would  be 
ehanged  into  a  mere  piece  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  secular  government*  In  the 
Utter  case,  the  costs  of  education  would 
overtax  the  land,  and  destroy  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  country.  Let  the  reader 
]ook  on  page  264  of  this  volume  of  the 
Sritish  C^HtravernaUttf  where  a  list 
of  the  sects  existing  in  Great  Britain 
are,  I  presume,  with  some  degree  of 
exactness  given  at  Urge,  and  he  will  at 
once  perceive  that  the  endowment,  in 
some  form  or  other,  of  all  these  various, 
and  in  some  measure  conflicting,  sects 
would  become  necessary.  Now  many 
of  these  are  opposed  to  SUte  endow- 
ments of  any  kind,  and  believe  that 
even  the  receiving  of  them  for  secular 
purposes  has  a  tendency  to  warp  the 
mind,  and  to  blind  it  to  the  true  evils 
of  Government  interference.  It  is  im- 
possible to  manage  endowmento  for  all, 
and  equally  impossibU  to  compel  all  to 
nsanage  endowments  given  from  and 
fior  the  State.  Education  so  closely 
allies  itself  with  religion,  that  no  sect 
would  venture  on  permitting  the  child- 
ren subject  to  its  influence  to  attend 
any  school,  however  endowed,  over  the 
religions  instruction  of  which  they  had 
not  some  control.  In  this  country  we 
cannot  wipe  religion  out  of  the  schod- 
txainUg  lists,  for  CbristUnity  is  not 
only  a  form  of  faith,  but  a  code  of 
moraU  We  cannot  consent  to  an  irre- 
iJgiooB   edncatton;  we  cannot  get  a 


non-religions  education;  we  cannot  get 
an  unseotarian  religious  education;  we 
cannot  get  an  education  from  Govern- 
ment alone  with  the  approval,  co-opera- 
tion, and  influence  of  the  sects;  and  we 
cannot  get  an  education  from  the  sects 
alone  unaided  by  the  State.    Some 
seoto  will  not  or  cannot  conscientioasly 
co-operate  with  the  SUte  in  this  matter, 
and  will  neither  accept  nor  manage 
SUto  endowments.    Other  sects,  agiiin, 
will  accept  the  endowments,  bat  will 
not  consent  to  SUte  oversight  in  the 
management    of    these    endowments. 
How,  then,  can  we  get  a  compulsory 
education?    Can  we   persecute,  fine, 
imprison,  and  whip?  azid  if  we  do  so, 
must  we  punish  the  actually  innocent 
offenders,  or  the  instigators  and  causes 
of  the  offence — the  heads  of  the  several 
secU?  Can  Government  defy  and  over- 
master the  secto,  or  can  it  coerce  them? 
Or  can  it  find  any  way  of  conciliatiag 
them?    We  very  much  doubt  if  it  can 
do  either.    Would  Government,  then, 
be  justified  in  insisting  upon  impossi- 
bilities?   Certainly  not.     But  to  enact 
a  compulsory  education  would  be,  in  the 
sUU  of  our  affairs,  to  legitimate  an  im- 
possibility, and  legislate  for  its  going 
on.    No  absurdity  could  be  greater. 
Therefore  we  say  education  ought  not 
to  be  made  compulsory  ;  for  it  would  be 
nonsense  for  Government  to  decree  that 
that  should  be  done  which  cannot  be 
done  in  the  present  sUte  of  the  sects 
without  persuading  or  coercing  them 
into  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Crown 
and  ministry.    The  progress  of  educa- 
tion, though    slower  than  could    be 
wished,  is  sure.    Christianity  and  civi- 
lization alike  call  for  its  diffusion;  but 
Christianity  and  civilization  are  alike 
opposed  to  compulsion.    The  free  will 
of  man  must  be  left  at  full  pUy  if  the 
teachings  of  either  be  accepted  as  our 
guides.    Let  us  each  in  our  own  sphere 
help  the  great  work;  but  do  not  let  us 
inaugurate  a  great  oppresaive  compul- 
sion for  the  poor,  who  alone  would  come 
under  ito  effecto;— that  u  really  class 
legislation,  perhaps  class  oppression. — 
Judex. 
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cDj^t  Inqnirtr* 


QuBBTioNS  RaQOiRiiro  Answsrs. 

499.  I  have  boaght  a  book  at  a  Ktall, 
SDtitled  ''The  English  of  Shalcspere/' 
by  Professor  G.  L.  Craik,  LL.D. :  can 
yon  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
worth  of  the  book,  and  how  it  should 
be  studied ;  also  any  particulars  about 
the  author  ? — Beoinher. 

500.  Is  the  possession  of  a  patent,  evi- 
dence  of  originality  ? — Dubitanb. 

501.  Are  Os8ian*8  Poems  really 
translations  from  the  Gaelic  langnage, 
and  authentically  ancient  7 — Discimus 

ISQUIBBNDO. 

502.  There  was  once  a  Professor  of 
Logic  in  Belfast,  named  W.  Cairns:  can 
acy  of  your  contributors  give  me  infor- 
mation regarding  his  life  or  works  ? — 
John  Hofb. 

503.  In  Emerson's  **  Conduct  of 
Life,"  p.  97,  I  read,  "  '  We  four,'  wrote 
Ennder  to  his  sacred  friends,  '  will 
flDJoy  at  Halle  the  inward  blessedness 
of  a  civitas  Dei^  whose  foundations  are 
for  ever  friendship.* "  Who  were  these 
frieiidsf—L.  M.  P. 

504.  Are  the  words  "  All  is  riddle, 
and  the  key  to  a  riddle  is  another 
riddle  "  (Emerson's  '<  Conduct  of  Life*')* 
intended  as  a  witty  exposition  of  scep- 
ticism, or  a  confession  of  the  mystery  of 
existence  ? — L.  M.  P. 

505.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  name 
Mother  Carey's  Chickens,  given  to  the 
Btormy  petrel  ? — S.  S. 

506.  Will  some  gentleman  furnish  a 
brief  biography  of  Beardswortb,  and 
say  by  what  king  his  company  was 
sought,  where  he  resided,  a'vd  when  he 
died?-S.  S. 

507.  At  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  the  East  India  Company,  in  1833, 
one  of  the  miniHters  mferred  to  a 
Mogul  monarch  whose  rule  was  the 
subject  of  praise  in  India  up  to  that 
time.  What  monarch  waa  here  referred 
to?— S.  S. 

509.  During  the  last  European  war, 
•ndiog  in  Waterloo,  and  for  some  yean 


after,  the  colour  of  ladies'  cloffaini^ 
especially  cloaks,  was  scarlet.  We 
remember  having  seen,  now  some  yvsrs 
ago,  caat>off  clothing  of  this  description 
of  a  coarse  texture,  but  of  a  brilKant 
scarlet  colour  then.  Fashions,  it  is 
said,  are  capricious,  and  have  no  law; 
but  the  colour  named  now  obtains 
again,  which  would  seem  to  point 
to  a  community  of  idea.  WouM 
some  contributor  oblige  hj  sayisg 
whether,  seeing  that,  in  times  when  tlie 
public  mind  is  much  filled  with  schemes 
and  news  of  war,  there  is  any  reoog- 
nized  law  of  mind  by  which  the  aaso* 
dation  of  force,  war,  scarlet,  or  red 
may  be  explained  ?  We  have  no  theory 
of  our  own,  but  think  there  is,  or  thai 
one  might  be  found. — W.  G. 

509.  Would  some  oootiibator  kindly 
oblige  me  with  a  short  account  of  tbe 
origin  and  tenets  of  the  Albigenses,  mad 
the  same  of  the  WaldenscsP — Samuku 

Ahbwsrb  to  QUBSTIOirs. 
487.  The  following  quotation,  which 
I  make  from  the  Mancheiter  Comrier, 
will  perhaps  be  the  reply  rvquired  fir 
this  qnestion.    "  Mr.  Hotten  has  Just 
published  a  fragment,  the  beginning  of 
a  new  story  by  the  late  Nathaniel  Ebw« 
thome.    It  was  to  be  called  *  The  Del- 
Hirer  Romance.*    It  Treats  solely  of  an 
aged  old  apothecary,  Dr.  Dolliver,  sal 
his  great-granddaughter,  Pansie.     TIm 
doctor's  only  child  *■  had  died  the  better 
part  of  a  hundred  years  before,  and  hs 
grandchildren,  a  numeroua  and  dindy 
remembered  brood,  had  vanished  aloog 
his  weary  track,  in  their'youth,  maturity, 
or  incipient  age,  till,  hardly  knowfag 
how  it  had  all  happened,  he  found  hsn- 
self  tottering  onward  with  an  infaofi 
small  fingers  in  his  nerveless  grasp.' 
The  intensity  of  deeotation  whi^  Che 
old  man  felt,  and  the  weight  of  his 
years,  are  sketched  with  the  BWtOM 
pathos,  delicacy,  and  sympathy.     Bh 
only  bright  hours  were  those  spent  ^HA 
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little  Pftiisia.  After  she  had  heen  kissed 
and  put  to  bed,  he  would  sit  by  the  fire- 
side, and  *  all  the  night  afterwards 
he  woold  be  semi-conscious  of  an 
intan^ihle  bliss  ditfustd  through  the 
fitful  lapses  of  an  old  man's  slumber, 
and  woald  awake  at  earlj  dawn  with  a 
ftuat  thrilling  of  the  heart-strings,  as  if 
there  had  been  mnsic  just  now  wander- 
ing •ver  them.  .  .  /  At  the  last 
word  of  this  extract  the  pen  wan  laid 
down.  Hawthorne's  human  work  was 
OTer.  He  died  quietly  in  a  fainting 
fit  during  the  night,  soon  after  writing 
the  abore."  I  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
aark  that  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that 
within  so  short  a  space  Thackeray  and 
Bawthoine  should  both  have  been  called 
hence  with  their  work  incomplete.  Is 
this  not  a  contirmation  strong  of  Tenay- 
aoo's  verse  ?— 

"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust : 
Thou  makest  man,  he  knows  not 

why; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  1o  die. 
And  Thou  hast  made  him,  Thou  art 
just.*'  A.  A.  R. 

489.  '*A  Toung  Debater"  has  probably 
been  led  to  ask  his  question  by  a  peru- 
sal of  the  excellent  essay  on  **  The 
Bight  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,"  which 
appeared  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Bnitit&  C&ntroveraiaUtL  We  thoaght 
the  writer  of  that  article  would  hare 
Innushed  a  reply.  Being  asked,  I  shall 
reply  in  brief  terms  so  much  as  I  know. 
A  oolleeted  edition  of  Bnrke's  works 
Has  eommenoed  in  4to.  in  1792,  of  which 
three  Tolnmetf  appeared  before  the 
aathor*B  death.  Five  other  volumes 
wen  issned  between  that  date  and  1 827, 
•Bparintended  by  the  late  Dr.  Walter 
King,  Bishop  of  fiochester,  his  executor 
n  <^ef^  who  promised  a  ninth  volume, 
aeBtSKBing  a  **  Life,** — announced  as  in 
the  press,  but  whieh  never  appeared. 
In  tlie  latter  year  a  volume  of  his 
''Letters"  appeared,  and  in  1844  his 
'^Correspondence**  was  edited  by  Lord 
Ktswilliam  and  Sir  B.  Bonrke.  In 
1816  Burke's  speeches  were  published 
in  four  vohimeS|  a  Biography  by  Owen 


about  1830,  but  did  not  come  before  the 
public.  A  back  writer  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  Mr.  MacConnuok, 
issued  "A  Life  of  Barke,"  and  Dr. 
Robert  BiMet,  author  of  a  "  History  of 
the  Reign  of  George  III.,'*  published  in 
two  volumes,  shortly  after  Bnrke's  death, 
a  *'  Life  '*  of  the  statesman.  James 
Prior's  "  Life  of  Burke "  reached  its 
second  edition  in  1826.  Dr.  Croly,  in 
1837  or  so,  wrote  in  Blackwooda  Magck- 
eine  an  estim^ite  of  the  imp«>acher  of 
Hastings,  which  wa^i  reissued  extended 
as  ''  A  Political  Life  of  the  Right.  Hon. 
Edmund  Bmk«»,"and  tnoro  recently  Mr. 
Mscknight  has  revived  the  subject  in 
an  eltibor^iie  *' Memoir.'*  Fur  briefer 
sketched  ata  iutrud action  to  the  edition 
of  Burke's  work^  issned  in  1834  by 
Messrs.  Child,  of  Bungay  ;  Lord 
Brougham's  ''  Statesmen  ot  the  Time  of 
George  III.,"  vol.  i.j  Chambers's  "  Cy- 
clopaedia of  English  Literature,"  voLii.; 
the  "  Penny  Cyclopajci^,"  under  his 
name;  Dr.  John  Francis  Waller  s  life  of 
him  in  Mackenzie's  "  Imperial  Diction- 
ary of  Universal  Biography;"  Fry's**Lec- 
tnrea  to  Mechanics'  Institutes;"  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  in  Edinburgh  Review, 
1830;  Henry  Roger's  PreUce  to  Burkes 
Works;  William  Hazlitt's  "Political 
EbS)ty»,"  and  Wmterslow's  "  Essays  and 
Characters;"  Giltiiiau's"  Third  Gallery 
of  Literary  Portraits,"  and  Miicaulay'^ 
Essays.  Prior's  Lifo  of  Burke  has  been 
BBued,  revised  by  the  author,  as  Uie 
first  volume  of  Bohn's  editioo  of  Burke  s 
works.  A  very  useful  and  interesting 
work  was  issued  by  Peter  Burke,  Esq., 
of  the  Inner  Temple  and  the  north- 
ern circuit,  in  1854,  entitled,  **  The 
Public  and  Domestic  Life  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke."  This,  I  think, 
is  nearly  all  I  know  regarding  the  bio- 
graphy  and  bibliography  of  Edmund 
Burke.  I  hope  the  ''Young  Lebater" 
will  read  carefully  such  of  the  above* 
mentioned  materials  as  may  fall  into 
his  hands;  and  may  not  forget  that 
much  reading  is  of  little  value  unless 
accompanied  and  controlled  by  mnoh 
thinking. — S.  N. 
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REPORTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPBOVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


Sib  Gxosob  Grkt  ox  Sslf-Edu- 
GATioN  AiTD  Mutual  Improtkmbiit 
A880GIATIOB8. — An  address  was  lately 
deiiTered  bj  Sir  George  Grej,  Bart.,  se- 
cretaiy  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, at  a  meeting  of  the  Tonng  Men's 
Mntoal  Instmction  Association,  held  in 
the  Corporation  Hall,  Morpeth.  In  the 
course  of  his  address  Sir  George  said,— 

<*  Speaking  of  Education  as  distinct 
from  the  instmotioogiTtn  onlj  in  schools, 
which  is  most  Taloable  in  itself,  but,  as 
I  said  before,  must  be  considered  onlj 
as  the  foundation  of  Education,  and  as 
affording  the  means  of  acquiring  useful 
knowledge  in  after  life,  and  of  forming 
good  habits  and  sound  principles,  let 
me  quote  what  struck  me  as  an  admir- 
able description  of  Education.  It  is 
a  psssage  in  an  address  lately  deiiTered 
at  a  meetiog  at  York  by  the  Archbishop 
of  this  province.  *Educationit  tkntram'- 
fdng  of  the  tohole  mind  for  the  foorld 
around  U  f/or  the  duUet  it  hot  to  dit" 
charge  .for  the  servicee  it  hot  to  perform 
to  Boeiet^t  to  its  God  and  Saviour — t  he 
mental,  moral,  and  religious  training  of 
souls  marked  by  God  for  His  own.'  If 
we  accept  this  as  a  definition  of  Edu- 
cation in  its  widest  sense,  I  don't  know 
who  can  say  that  his  education  is 
ended.  It  ought  not  to  end  with  any 
of  us,  whaterer  our  age  may  be.  We 
may  still  go  on  impro?ing  ourselTes  in 
the  education  which  is  so  well  de- 
scribed by  the  Archbishop.  Let  me  say 
that,  with  reference  to  the  self-educa- 
tion which  must  be  conducted  by  many 
who  are  engaged  in  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations of  lifp,  and  by  men  in  humble 
life,  there  is  one  book — (  don't  know 
whether  it  is  in  the  list  of  books  be- 
longing to  this  association,  hot  I  am 
sure  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  a  book 
which  may  be  read  not  only  with  profit, 


but  with  the  highest  interest  and  plessut, 
as  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  by 
persons  in  humble  life.  I  allude  to  a 
work  of  the  late  lamented  Hqgh  Milkr, 
—'My  Schools  and  Schoofanasteis.'* 
Beyond  the  soholastio  edveation  wldoh 
he  received  as  a  child,  he  educated 
himself.  His  mind  was  aiwaya  at  work, 
and  we  know  the  great  literary  height 
he  attained  by  the  ezerdse  of  Umss 
faonlties  which  God  had  giroo  him. 
A  young  man  whose  drcamstaooM 
obligs  him  to  devote  himself  to  maaiial 
labour,  as  was  the  case  with  Hngh 
Miller,  may  think  it  impoesiUs  for  hiai 
to  attend  to  mental  culture.  But  bear 
in  mind  that  youth  is  the  time  espe- 
cially for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
and  for  the  formation  of  sound  hafaiti 
which  are  of  essential  value  to  na  in  afkv 
life.  It  has  been  well  said  that  it  is  a 
solemn  thing  to  fold  up  and  lay  by  any 
portion  of  one's  life  as  so  finished  sal 
complete  that  we  can  look  back  on  it 
with  honour,  tbankfolness,and  satiabo- 
tion.  But  there  is  no  period  of  life  in 
which  it  is  a  more  solemn  act  to  fold 
up  and  look  back  upon  life  than  in  the 
period  of  youth,  because  the  oppoctoai- 
ties  given  to  us  in  youth  nover  can  be 
repeated.  Youth  is  the  seed-tim«  of  a 
rich  harvest  of  benefit,  and  hlcasiof, 
and  advantage  to  us  harsafkar,  if  it  be 
rightly  improved,  and  H  ia  the  ssed- 
time — nnfortunaidy,  to  too  many,  whs 
neglect  and  waste  their  tima,  or  spead 
it  in  sensual  indulgences — of  remoiie, 
disappointment,  and  sorrow.  I  caaaet, 
therefore,  impress  too  strongly  on  ths 
minds  of  those  who  are  yoong,  aad 
whoss  opportunities  nay  becosBpaia- 
lively  few,  the  importance  of  avttlutg 
themselves  of  those  opportonitiss  ftr 

*  Of  this  work  a  die^  editioii^ 
price  2s.  6d.,  has  been  iasoed  bj 
Mwrs.  A.  0.  Blaek,  EdiahBrgh. 
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self-iiDproremeDt  open  to  tbam  nnir; 
and  I  am  de^imua  of  assanne  titvm 
that  they  will  never  have  to  repent — 
making  allowancn  for  ordinary  recrea- 
tions—of devoiinj;  tlieir  time  to  toe 
improTOfneni  of  their  minda,  and  avail- 
ing theiDselres  of  the  advautaees  held 
oat  bj  instil atioiis  nuch  as  the  V«>ung 
Men'a  Mutual  lo9ti  notion  Asaociution 
of  Morpeth." 

Mutual  Improtembkt  Absogia- 
TIOMl. — it  most  be  sufficiently  obvioas 
to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  yoang 
men's  MuhuU  Improvement  Attoeio' 
tiotUf  that  the  notions  of  many  who 
are  connected  with  them  are  lamentably 
▼agns,  as  regards  not  only  their  natnre, 
but  also  the  oom«mus  and  solid  bene> 
fits  which  are  by  that  connection  placed 
within  their  reach.  DrAwn  withm  the 
circle  of  membfrahip— more,  in  many 
caaes,  by  the  inflneuce  of  friendly  feel- 
iDg  than  bj  any  clear  conception  of  the 
adrantages  sfforded  by  association  in 
the  work  of  mental  culture — they  often 
miss  the  very  object  for  the  attainment 
of  which  they  oatensioly  meet  together, 
ftnd  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time, 
it  may  be,  Bndtug  themselves  scarcely 
cfteriving  sufficient  benefit  to  repay  ihe 
trouble  of  attendance,  tbey  drop  off 
altogether.  It  will  be  oor  aim,  tbere- 
fore,  in  the  remarks  which  foUofr,  to 
point  out,  as  clearly  and  concisely  as 
possible,  the  more  prominent  of  those 
advantages  which,  by  a  Uttle  care  and 
the  honest  performance  of  his  share  of 
the  meessary  work,  any  young  man 
may  derive  from  connection  with  such 
associations.  We  will  attempt  to  show 
that  these  advantages  are  neither  few 
nor  unimportant,  while  they  are  such 
as  cannot  be  so  well  obtained,  and,  in 
aone  instances,  cannot  be  obtained  at 
all,  by  the  uae  of  other  means.  From 
such  oon»iUerations  we  shall  be  enabled, 
further,  to  form  a  more  distinct  concep- 
tion of  the  trne  position  which  the 
Mulvai  ImpropemefU  Attoeiaiion  oceo- 
pica among  the  numerous  agencies  which 
are  intended  to  eaert  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  human  thought  and  character. 

1864. 


The  specific  means  employed  by  that 
cliwa  uf  young  men'e  assuciationa  to 
which  we  refer,  in  order  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  members,  are  chiefly  the 
reading  and  criticism  of  oriirina]  esssys, 
and  the  conducting  of  debates.  Let  us, 
then,  first  of  all  contemplate  them  in  their 
direct  rvlat  iun  to  t  he  ciUtoiti  of  t  be  mind  • 

The  rare  and  poliahed  mental  capa- 
bilities wi:h  which  many  individuals 
are  gifted — the  precinion  and  vigorous 
granp  of  thought,  the  luminosity  of 
reasoniofir,  the  independency  and  accu- 
racy of  judgment,  and  the  ready  fluenoy 
of  speech,  which  mark  them  ont  from 
those  of  ordinary  endowments— are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  developed  wholly  by 
the  force  of  a  principle  of  genius  within, 
to  the  ezolosion  of  methodical  and  care- 
ful training,  it  is  true  that  as,  in  the 
external  world,  the  seed  may  germinate, 
the  flower  msy  bnd  and  blosst  m,  apart 
from  human  care,  if  nature  only  gives 
the  needful  soil,  sunshine,  utmosphere. 
snd  moisture;  so  the  mind  of  man  will 
be  to  some  extent  developed  by  the 
operation  of  those  outward  influences 
with  which  it  comes  necessarily  into 
contact  These  are  of  very  different 
descriptions,  and  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  mind  even  in  the  earliest  days 
of  childhood,  every  individual  who  pos- 
bcsses  resMon  in  any  degree  learns  to 
think,  and  judge,  and  speak,  within  a 
morts  or  less  limited  sphere.  Yet  the 
enrth,  unc«red  for,  brings  forth  weeds 
«nd  noxious  plants ;  and  even  when  this 
is  not  the  c^se,  re<|nires  the  tending 
hand  of  man,  to  temper  natural  condi* 
tions.  tn  prune,  and  cultivate,  and  cross 
the  differcui  species  with  which  he  is 
acquainted,  before  we  have  the  rarest, 
most  useful,  and  most  bcHutiful  varieties 
of  plsnts  in  exiateoee.  in  like  manner, 
the  mind  which  receives  no  ipeeial  care 
and  culture  will  almost  surely  destroy 
its  own  u>efulne«s  and  purity  by  the 
profuaion  of  erruneoua  and  vicious 
habits  which  it  contracts;  and  even  if 
this  could  be  avoided,  will  never  mani- 
fest the  higher  capabilities  with  which 
it  is  endowed. 

We    should    remark,  further,    that 
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the  oulttration  of  these  endovmenU, 
M  M  to  mftke  as  ranch  as  possible 
out  of  hiB  ofrn  nature,  is  evidently  a 
duty  which  man  owes  to  the  great 
Author  of  his  beiufj^.  to  himself,  and  to 
societj.  And  what,  moreoTer,  is  the 
dictate  of  reasoo,  when  pointing  out  the 
truest  paths  of  pleasure  and  advantage, 
if  not  that  man  should  give  some  part 
of  his  attention  to  the  refining  and  me- 
thodical training  of  his  various  mental 
powers?  And  so  we  see  the  dutv,  plea- 
sure, and  advantage^the  motives  bj 
which,  in  some  shape  or  other,  all  man- . 
kind  are  governed — unite  in  forming  a 
threefold  cord  of  influence,  inciting  every 
individnal  to  devote  attention  to  the 
culture  and  perfection  of  his  nature. 

Now  in  an  association  where  essays 
are  prepared  and  read,  and  thought  is 
interchanged  among  the  members,  this 
great  end  is  furthered  with  a  rapidity 
which  other  means  would  fnil  entirely 
to  secure.  By  the  endeavour  which 
is  necessarily  made  to  impart  our 
thoughts  to  others  in  a  clear  and  ap- 
prehensible manner,  our  own  ideas  gain 
an  objectivity  which  displays  them  in 
their  true  proportions,  and  gives  them 
a  distinct  and  individual  existence.  We 
may  not  be  able  fully  to  explain  the 
fact,  but  fact  it  is,  that  a  subject  is  never 
so  thoroughly  understood  as  when  we 
have  attempted  to  convey  our  thoughts 
upon  it  to  the  minds  of  others.  Hence 
the  proverb,  Diacimtu  docendo^  we  learn 
by  teaching.  When  confined  within  the 
mind  thoughts  are  apt  to  b-end  together, 
and  ar«  seldom  marked  off  from  each 
other  with  a  distinct  precisioo.  But  in 
theactof  putting  them  without  ourselves, 
they  are  cut  away  from  their  associations, 
and  attain,  so  to  spoak,  a  definite  shape 
of  their  own,  which  not  only  fixes  them 
more  deeply  in  the  memory,  but  also 
renders  tbem  perspicuous,  and  capable 
of  being  dearly  apprehended.  From 
this  distinct  perception  of  truth  and  its 
relations,  new  notions  flow  into  the 
mind,  our  diflicnities  become  more 
transparent,  our  address  more  fluent, 
our  ideas  more  original,  and  our  me- 
mories more  retentive;  the  whole  mind, 


in  fact,  attaining  to  a  highly  exaltad 
development  in  capacity,  appreheoaioo, 
and  energy. 

This  may  sound  to  some  as  being 
merely  an  impoaing   heap   of   wm^ 
without    realities   to  correspond  with 
them ;  but  every  one  who  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  work  <^  such  associa- 
tions will  find   no  more  in   anything 
which  we  have  stated  than  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  own  experience.     And  this 
leads  ns  to  observe  that  <Aer«  ig  work 
connected  with  the  obtaining  of  these 
advantages.     Essay-writing,   for    ex* 
ample,  though,  in  the  earlier  stages  ef 
mental  culture,  one  of  the  healthiest 
and  most  profitablo  exercises  in  which 
the  mind  can  be  engaged,  is  yet  at- 
tended at  first  with  an    amonat  ef 
labour  which  those  who  have   new 
attempted  it  can  scarcely  understand, 
and    which    those  who    have   passed 
through   the  difficulties  can   scarcely 
recall  to  mind  from  the  standpoint  cl 
their  greater  profidency.     An  imneost 
amount  of  thongbt  is  usually  expended 
upon  the  mere  choosing  of  a  subjeet, 
although  but  a  few  weeks  before  the 
idea  of  difiSeulty  in  that  quarter  might 
have  raised  a  smile.    Then  comes  the 
framing  of  an  opening  sentence  ( fonnida- 
ble  matter!)  and  the  compoeitioo  of  a 
fitting  introduction,  by  which  the  bcaia 
is  racked  and  wrought  until  the  mar- 
kiest  darkness  has   seemed  to  settle 
down  where  before  there  was  not  a  ekiid 
even  as  big  as  a  man's  hand.     Pages 
are  discarded  almost  as  soon  as  th«y 
are  written.    Sentences  cannot  be  made 
to  express  with  sufficient  neatness  and 
propriety  the  idea  of  the  thinker;  aad 
almost  entirely  despairing  of  sneeess  in 
his  undertaking,  be  begins  to  look  upoi 
his  connection  with  the  aasociauioa  te 
which  the  essay  has  been  promised  as 
an  intolerable  bore.     But  yet,  aHbeufb 
at  the  time  he  may  not  be  ecoscieas  «f 
the  fact,  the  few  days  of  intense  mestsl 
eflfort  which  may  be  occupied  with  that 
one  cesay — an  essay  which  wonld  pio- 
hably  havs   never   been   beg^n,  and 
would  most  certainly  never  have  beat 
finished,  but  for  that  conneotioo  witk  a 
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mutual  improveinent  association,  which 
he  then  bo  earnestly  deplored^ — these 
few  days  of  intense  mental  eflfort,  we 
say,  have  done  more  towards  the 
stivo^theniog  of  his  facnlties  and  the 
derelopment  of  his  mental  resoarcen 
(real  education)  than  perhaps  wonld 
otherwise  have  been  accomplished  in 
inany  yeara.  A  few  more  persevering 
trialSf  and  his  difTiculties  lessen,  soon 
completely  to  disappear;  while  he  finds 
himself,  after  the  ordeal  has  been  passed 
through,  a  much  more  vigorous  and 
original  thinker,  and  a  more  fluent 
writer,  than  before  it  was  begun. 

To  many  it  is  also  a  sore  trial  to 
stand  up  before  the  members  and  offer 
anything  in  the  shape  of  remarks  upon 
the  essay  which  has  just  been  read 
before  them.  And  certainly  it  is  not 
the  motit  pleasant  thing  in  the  world 
to  be  laughed  and  joked  at  while  blun- 
dering, as  often  happens,  in  such  a 
situation,  nor  would  a  generous  mind 
desire  to  pain  another  by  such  a  pro- 
cedure. Tet  soon  it  will  be  found,  by 
him  who  is  willing  earnestly  to  per- 
serere,  that  by  this  means  a  jBuency 
And  confidence  are  being  gained,  which 
will  stand  their  possessor  in  good  stead 
upon  occasions  of  much  greater  import - 
ADce.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
mental  culture  consists  not  only  in 
gathering  knowledge,  but  also  in  acquir- 
ing a  capability  of  using  it  readily  when 
it  has  been  gathered.  Information  is 
certainly  to  be  obtained  at  the  meet- 
ings of  those  Kssociations  of  which  we 
speak,  and  thai  oftentimes  of  a  rare 
and  valuable  character;  but  far  more 
important  is  their  inflaence  in  enabling 
their  members  to  use  with  t«ct  and 
wisdom  that  amount  of  knowledge 
which  is  already  theirs.  And  doubt- 
less they  act  untmly  to  their  own  in- 
terests who,  while  connected  with  such 
associations,  are  yet  unwilling  to  share 
their  necessary  work.  They  are  thrust- 
ing from  them  golden  opportunities — 
opportunities  whose  greatest  value  will 
be  understood  when  they  have  iire- 
coverably  passed  away. 

We  might  remark,  again,  that  con- 


nection  with  a  MiUitaJ  Improvement 
AssociatioA    is    favourable  to  mental 
culture,  inasmuch  as  it  fosters  a  love 
for  knowledge  and  stimulates  to  inquiry. 
The  desire  of  knowledge  is  doubtless 
native  to  the  human  mind,  but  then 
the  proper  conditions  are  required  to 
call  it  into  vigorous  exercise  ;  and  8o 
it  often  happens  that,  through  the  want 
of  these,  other  and  less  exalted  princi- 
ples hold  sway  within  the  soul,  while 
this  lies  almost  or  entirely  dormant. 
Now  it  is  part  of  the  influence  of  a 
young  man's  Mutual  Tmprovemwi  As- 
aoclation  to  bring  this    noble  feeling 
into  play,  by  surrounding  its  members 
with  those  conditions  which  are  neces- 
sary to  its  exercise.     The  mind  is  there 
brouoht  into  contact  with  almost  every 
description   of   opinion,    and    this,   of 
course,  is  in  itself  a  means  of  exciting  a 
powerful   thirst  for   knowledge.     And 
so  we  sometimes  find  a  member  of  such 
an  association,  after  listening  to  a  paper, 
which  to  him  embodies  new  and  interest- 
ing facts  or  principles,  leaving  the  meet- 
ing, not  only  with  a  profound  sense  of 
his  comparative  ignorance,  but  also  with 
a  strong  desire  enkindled  in  his  breast  to 
drink  more  deeply  than  hitherto  at  the 
fount  of  truth.     Then,  further,  while 
a    Mutual    Improvement    Astociation 
presents   truth  be^'ore  its  members  in 
the  abstract  form,  it  presents  it  also 
as  something  which  is  actually  pos- 
sessed by  others.    Now  there  is  scarcely 
anything  which  can  afford  a  stronger 
stimulus  to  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge  than    the   being    brought    into 
contact  with  those  whose  attainments 
in  this  respect  are  greater  than  our 
own.    ''As  inn   sharpeneth  iron,  so 
the  counten-ince  of  a  man  his  friend  ;** 
and  when  a  sentiment  of  friendly  emu- 
lation can  be  awakened,  we  well  know 
that  it  goes  very  far  to  aid  in  vivifying 
our  natural  craving  for  intellectual  im- 
provement. 

We  mention  now,  and  that  only 
briefly,  some  of  the  incidental  advan- 
tages which  flow  from  connection  with 
a  Mutual  Improvement  Ateociation, 
It  is  calculated  to  prevent  the  existence 
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of  many  oarrow  views  aud  babits  of 
thinking,  which  a  cIom  attention  to 
one,  or  a  few  branches  of  knowledfi^f ,  is 
apt  to  en^nder.  The  tendency  is  to 
render  proficiency  in  these  the  standard 
by  which  to  measare  the  relative  abili- 
ties of  others. 

The  theologian,  in  many  cases,  die- 
trosts  the  man  of  science,  and  he,  in 
tarn,  looks  sometimes  with  contempt 
upon  the  theologian:  while  both,  in 
their  several  spheres,  may  be  men  of 
eqnal  proficiency.  And  so  with  nearly 
every  department  of  study.  The  only 
cure  for  this  nnbealthy  state  of  mind 
is  to  bring  the  latter  into  contact  with 
the  various  descriptions  of  truth  ;  then 
it  obtains  a  realizing,  and  not  nnfre- 
quently  a  humiliating  sense  of  the 
littleness  of  its  own  attainments,  as 
contrasted  with  the  great  fields  of  un- 
acquired knowledge  which  are  jet 
spread  out  before  it,  and  also  sn  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  other  spheres  of  truth  as  grand,  or 
even  grander  than  the  one  within  which , 
at  that  particular  time,  its  faculties  are 
being  exercised. 

Then,    again,    connection     with    a 
Mutual  Improvement  Aitociation  ena- 
bles a  young  man  to  form,  with  greater 
accuracy  than  he  might  otherwise  do, 
an  estimate  of  his  own  character  and 
abilities — a  matter  which  goes  far,  we 
should  think,  to  influence  his  prospects 
in  the  world.     To  attain  this  end,  it  is 
only  needful    that    the   members    be 
truthful  with  each  other ;  avoiding,  on 
tbe  one  hand,  all  affectedness  in  criti- 
cism; and   on  the    other,   everything 
in    essay-writing    which    approaches 
plagiarism.     The  latter  practice,  in- 
deed, is  as  self-destruct  ire  as  it  is  dis- 
honest, cramping  the  energies,  weaken- 
ing the  sem*e  of  honotir  and  the  feeling 
of  self-rfspect,  and  fatally  obstructing 
the  development  of  individual  originality. 

Then,  once  more,  a  Mutual  Improve' 
ment  Assodtaion  often  forms  the  step- 
ping-stone to  some  association  of  a 
religious  character,  and  introduces  its 
members  yerj  frequently  into  some  i 
important  sphere  of  Christian  work. 


In  fact,  if  it  contains  a  fair  amoiuit  of 
living  Christianity  within  its  member- 
ship, it  is  almost  sure  to  evdlvo  such  a 
religions  as^iociation  out  of  itself. 

And  then,  lastly,  these  assoeiaikm 
are  usually  tbe  means  of  formiag 
friendships  among  their  memben,  i 
the  highetit,  most  profitable,  and  pless- 
iug  kind,  and  such  as  may  exert  an 
influence  for  good  npon  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  their  lives.  Yes;  the  memory 
of  friendhhips  formed  in  such  assods- 
tions  often  lingers  when  memory  itself 
is  fading,  the  mind  reverting  to  sad 
dwelling  long  upon  these  glad  and 
profitable  tiroes  of  mutual  and  refresh- 
ing intercourse ;  just  as  the  sail — ts 
employ  a  beautiful  simile  used  by  one 
of  our  great  poets — which  is  staking 
in  the  golden  west,  casts  back  his 
latest  rays,  not  on  the  valleys,  or  tbe 
forests,  or  tbe  streams,  or  even  on  the 
busy  cities  he  haa  travelled  orer,  but 
far  away,  to  bathe  with  softened  light 
the  mountain  tops,  above  which  the 
morning  saw  him  rise. 

Such,  then,  is  onr  oooception  of  the 
influence  of  a  young  man's  Mmtual 
Improvement  Aseodathn  ;  it  can  never 
usurp  tbe  place  of  systematto  atady, 
but  rather  should  be  looked  upon  as  its 
accompaniment,  afibrding  a  stimulos  to 
engage  in  it,  preventing  some  of  its 
more  injurious  mental  effecta,  enahUog 
the  student  to  use  his  knowledge  with 
readiness  and  freedom,  and  carrying 
with  it  many  incidental  advantages 
which  should  not  be  rashly  despised  by 
any  who  are  entering  upon  H'e. — 
Jamss  Obb. 


The  Philosophicaz.  Ikbtttt- 
Tiox,  Edikburoh,  waa  establiahed  hi 
1839.  Its  first  presidoit  was  Prs- 
fesKor  John  Wilson  (Christopher  Kortb) ; 
its  second.  Lord  Macaulay;  and  ita 
third  is  Lord  Brougham.  It  owed 
its  origin,  indlrectlgff  to  a  eoBrss  cf 
lifctures  delivered  by  Geor^ge  Cooibe. 
author  of '*The  Constitmioa  of  Has;** 
and  it  is  sometimes  tansted  even 
yet  with  being  rather  tnoliaed  to  tte 
encouragement  of,  not  haCarodosy,  bat 
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oon-ortbodozj.  This  was  lately  al- 
lef^  as  an  objection  to  it  by  Dr. 
UcCoehy  author  of  "The  Method  of 
Divine  Government."  This  stigma  it 
has  been  anxious  of  late  to  wipe  off, 
and  it  has  shown  quite  an  ecclesiastical 
bearing  receotlj.  It  provides  its  mem- 
bers with  a  news-room,  to  which  above 
120  sheets  are  supplied  per  diem, 
besides  price  lists,  telegrams,  market 
reports,  &c.;  a  reading-room  containing 
a  valuable  collection  of  books  of  re- 
ference, encyclopeadias,  dictionaries, 
atlases,  &c.,  new  books  for  a  certain 
period  before  being  added  to  the  librarj, 
the  chief  periodicals  of  the  time,  and 
the  reports  of  the  learned  societies. 
This  room  is  fitted  up  commodionsly 
and  handsomely.  A  circulating  library, 
isontaining  upwards  of  14,000  volumes, 
to  which  monthly  additions  are  made; 
•vening  classes  for  the  study  of  L%tin, 
French,  German,  drawing,  mathe- 
maiics,  and  instructions  in  fencing, 
gymnastics,  &c.;  examinations  in  con- 
nection with  the  Society  of  Arts.  There 
is  provided  alao  a  ladies'  readiog-room, 
funiL»hed  attractively  both  an  a  lounge 
and  a  study.  In  addition  to  all  these 
elements  of  usefulness  and  comfort 
there  is  a  lecture  department,  and  this 
department  is  usually  filled  up  with 
great  tact.  We  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  programme  of  this 
Institution  for  the  present  session,  in 
the  belief  that  it  will  be  interesting  to 
many  associations  to  know  the  kind  of 
topics  which  are  brought  before  the 
cnltnred  audience  of  the  Scottish  me- 
tropolis. It  will  be  seen  that  the  cotirse 
ef  lectures  present  subjects  of  a  rvtj 
varied  order,  and  tbat  they  are  of  much 
interest.  The  iosugural  address  of  the 
session  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
Beverend  the  Bishop  of  London — a 
gentleman  born  and  educated  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  who  by  his  abilities  and 
worth  occupies  the  distinguished  posi- 
tion he  now  holds.  Amongst  the  lec- 
ttiren  there  are  several  gentlemen  who 
visit  the  institution  for  the  first  time. 
The  programme  seems  to  be  a  very 
inviting  one. 


The  lectures  for  the  seesioo  1864-5, 
embracing  the  usual  variety  of  his- 
torical, literary,  and  scientific  in- 
struction, are  enumerated  below,  and 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  two 
sectioos,  viz.: — 

I. — HUtorical  and  Litertary  Section, 

"Reading;  ito  Use  and  Abuse,** 
by  Robert  Lee,  D.D.f  Professor  of  Bib- 
lical Criticism  in  ths  University  of 
Edinburgh.  2  lectures.  [Professor 
Robert  I^,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Tweed- 
month,  Durham,  in  1804,  and  educated 
at  the  Grammar  School  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed  and  St.  Andrews  Univer- 
sity. He  held  the  pastoral  charge  in 
Arbroath  and  Campsie,  whence  he  waa 
tranaferred  to  Greyfriars  Church, 
Edinburgh.  On  the  institution  of  the 
professorship  of  Biblical  criticism,  in 
1846,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
he  was,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Candiish— 
for  whom  the  chair  was  by  its  origi- 
nators intended — appointed  to  that 
office.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of 
the  General  Assembly,  is  the  author  of 
several  lectures,  sermons,  and  contro- 
versial treatises,  and  editor  of  a  reference 
Bible,  of  humble  pretensions,  but  great 
utility.] 

"The  BalUd  and  Romantic  Poetry 
of  the  Border,"  by  William  Brown, 
M.D.    2  lectures. 

*'The  History  of  Enelish Literature'* 
{Second  Courte);  *'  Fifteenth  and  Six- 
teenth Centuries;  by  John  Kichol,  B.A., 
Oxon.,  Professor  of  the  Eoglbh  Lan- 
guage and  Litsratnre  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.    4  lectures. 

"The  Genius  and  Works  of  Sir 
David  Wilkie  and  Sir  Edward  Land- 
seer"  (with  Illustrations),  by  the  Rev. 
Adam  L.  Simpson,  F.S.A.  Soot.,  Minis- 
ter of  Kirknewton,  ordained  in  1812, 
and  Moderator  of  the  General  Assftmbly 
of  the  Church  of  ScotUmd,  1849  (?). 
2  lectures* 

*'The  Story  of  Jsques  Van  Arte- 
velde."  by  Willlan  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D., 
London.  2  lectures.  [A  favourite 
lecturer  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
educated,  famous  as  an  expositor  of 
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Health,  EcoDomics.  &c.,  for  vliom  it  in 
said  that  it  has  been  suggested  to  found 
a  chair  cf  Econonncs.] 

**  The  Connection  between  English 
Art  and  Literature,"  by  John  Henry 
Chamberlain,  Professcr  of  Architecture 
in  Queen'*  College,  Birmingbani.  2 
leetares. 

••Thackeray  and  his  Works;  Old 
Booksy  &c.,"  by  George  Dawson,  M.A,, 
Biriningham.     4  lectures. 

II. — liitceUaneoui  Section. 

"Two  Walks  through  Pompeii" 
(with  niustrationB),  by  John  H.  Beo- 
nett,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutea 
of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 21eetureB.  [Born  in  London, 
1812,  served  an  apprenticeship  of  four 
years  to  a  surgeon,  entered  Edinburgh 
UniTereity  as  astndent,  1 833 ;  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  the 
Royal  Physical  Societies,  Edinburgh,  in 
1886;  graduated  in  1887,  and  obtained 
the  UniTersity  gold  medal  for  the  best 
reports  of  oiinical  cases;  studied  in 
P^uia,  1887-9;  at  Heidelberg  and 
Berlin,  1839-41;  lectured  on  the  prac- 
tice of  physic  and  clinical  medicine, 
1842-48;  was  appointed  Pathologist 
of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  in  1843, 
and  to  hia  present  chair  in  1848.  He 
is  the  author  of  professional  treatises, 
and  is  held  in  high  esteem  personally, 
professionally,  and  professorial ly  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis.] 

**  Aspects  of  Nature  in  the  High 
North"  (with  Dlustrations),  by  George 
J.  Allman,  M.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Natural  History  in  the  University  of 
Kdlnburgh.  2  lectures.  [Appointed, 
1855,  successor  to  Edward  Forbes;  and 
a  man  of  great  industry  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  professional  duties.] 

**  The  Hebrides,"  by  Robert  Carru- 
thers,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Invemen 
C<mrier,  biographer  of  Pope,  superin- 
tendent of  Chambers'  **  Cydopssdia  of 
English  Literature,"  and  one  of  the 
contribnton  to  the  *^  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.**    2  lectures. 

'*  Mines  and  Miners"  (with  Illustra- 
tions), by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.a,  F.G.S., 


Keeper  of  the  Mining  Records,  Loodos. 
4  lectures. 

"Geology;  ita  Hiatory  and  Pro- 
gress," by  David  Page,  F.R^E^ 
F.G.S.,  author  of  several  popular  weeks 
on  geology  and  geography.     S  lectnna. 

"  Optics  and  Acoustics"  (with  IDns- 
tratioDs),  by  Edmund  Wheeler,  FJLS. 
London.     2  lectures. 

''Sketches  from  Martin  Chiizzleivit»" 
by  George  Grossmith,  Esq.,  LondoBi. 

"  Beading,"  by  Mies  Murray:  Sbak- 
spere*8  **  Midsummer  Night*a  Dreaa," 
with  the  whole  of  Mendelasobn'a  muse, 
performed  by  a  complete  orchestra, 
chorus,  and  solo  singers,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Adam  Hamiltoo. 

The  session  1864-65  will  be  opened 
on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  4ifa  el 
November,  1864,  and  on  this  ooeaaiair 
the  inaugural  address,  as  we  have  befora 
observed,  will  be  delivered  in  theMoaie 
Hall,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Archibald 
Campbell  Tait,  D  C.L.,  Lord  fiiafaop  ef 
London,  who  is  a  native  of  Edinbargh, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1811,  educated 
at  the  High  School  and  the  Edmbuxgli 
Academy,  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  Baliol  College,  Oxford^  being  sent 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  uniwraitf 
as  Snell  exhibitioner.  He  was  a  pro- 
minent member  of  the  Oxford  Oebasaig 
Society.  He  passed  first  dasa  in 
classics,  1833,  gained  a  fellowship  in 
1835,  became  examiner  in  1841,  took 
**D.G.L."  degree  in  1842,  in  which  year 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Arnold  as 
head  master  of  Rugby.  This  ha  re- 
signed through  illness,  and  was  soeo 
after  appointed  Dean  of  Carlisla.  He 
was  also  placed  on  the  coniKiiseioB  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. In  1856  he  was  appoiDled 
successor  to  Bisho'p  Bfoomfield  (rstirad), 
at  the  suggestion,  it  is  believad,  of  her 
Majesty.  Ha  was  ofiered  tba  scdd- 
episcojml  dignity  of  York  in  18^  bat 
declined  the  honour  and  enMrioiMBL 
He  hatf  acquired  little  or  no  fitefvy 
distinction,  but  he  is  admired  Cor  lbs 
clearness  and  force  of  his  style,  aad  ibr 
firm  and  discreet  fulfilnicnt  of  bis 
episcopal  functions. 
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7%e  Binmngham  Central  Literary 
AsaociaUon  are  prepartOfr  their  arrange- 
ments  for  the  session  1864-65.     Thej 
liave  chosen  the  following  gentlemen  as 
office-bearers: — Prebident,   Mr.    F. 
Scbnadhorst;   Vice-President,  Mr.  A. 
J*'reeth;     Treasurer,    Mr.    J.     Hinks; 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  £.  M.  CoIe> 
man;  Committee,  Messrs.  H.  AUbatt, 
Sb  Edwards,  C.  Lean,  T.  uriffiths,  and 
S.   Woodhonse,  Jon.     There  are   up- 
wards of  120  members.     The  following 
subjects  have  been  proposed  for  discus- 
eioii,  and  arrangements  are  iie^rlj  com- 
pleted  tor  the  production  of  papers  a&rm- 
ative  and  negatire,  to  be  followed  by  the 
critical  remarks  and  controversial  opin- 
ions of  the  members  upon  these  topics, 
vi^.:— 1.  That  tlie  proposed  Federation 
of  our  North  American   Colonies  de« 
serves  English  sympathy  and  support. 
2.  That  the  Treaty  concluded  between 
the  French  and  Italian  Governments  is 
ealcuUted  to  advance  the  FreCiiora  and 
Unity  of  Italy.     3.  That  the  Univer. 
aities  are  natiooal  Institutions,  and  that 
tbcir  honours  and  emoluments  should 
be  attainable   without  distinction    of 
relrgioiis  profession.     4.  That  the  in- 
flacocd  of  Thomas  Carlyle's  writings 
npoo  the  literature  of  the  age  has  been 
beneficial    5.  That  Dr.  Newman  has 
tatisfaotorily  vindicated  himself   and 
bis  church  from  the  charges  of  Mr. 
Kisgsley.     6.  That  the  resiHt  of  Chris. 
tiao  Miasioos  has  been  adequate  to  the 
moans  employed.     7.  That  the  recent 
speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  £.  Glad- 
stooe  embraced  sound  principles  of  Re- 
tatukf  which  should  form  the  basis  of  a 
Bill  to  be  pa^8ed  by  Parliameot.     8. 
That  the  Back  Charter  Act  of  1844 
baa  been  injurious  to  the  commercial 
iateresta  of  this  country.      9.  That 
the  seienco  of  Political  Economy  (should 
be  taught  in  our  public  schools.     10. 
Tbat  worka  of  FioUon  should  be  sub- 
ject to  a  cenoonbip.       11.  That  tJbe 
laeU  of  Geolqgy  have  tended  to  con- 
firm tfaa  Mosaic  account  of  Creation. 
12.  That  the  peesent  system  of  Church 
patronage  is  productive  of  duastrous 
ei&ets,  and  is  a  stigma  upon  the  Estab- 


lishment. 13.  That  known  and  incor- 
rigible  thieves  onght  not  to  be  sufiered 
to  be  at  large. 


Dalkeith    Scientific    Astociaiionm'-^ 
On  Thufbday,  October  13th,  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in 
the  Scientific  Hall ;  the  vice-  presddent, 
Dr.  Lucas,  in  the  chair.     The  trea- 
surer read  his  annual  ststem«^nt  of  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  tJie  society, 
which  showed  matters  to  he  in  a  very 
favourable  position.     The  office-bearen 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  and  the 
usual  routine  business  disponed  of,  after 
which  Mr.  J.  S.  Gibbs,  rector  of   the 
academy,   read    a   paper   on  ''  James 
Beattie,   LL.D.,   Poet    and    Metapby. 
fiician,"   of  which  the   following   is   a 
brief  bummary.     After  a  few  introduc- 
tory remarks  on  the  beneficial  effects  of 
'  biographical  ftudy,   he    proceeded   to 
g.ve  a  succinct  narrative  of  Dr.  Beat- 
tie  s  life,  followed   by  a  critical  esti- 
mate of  his  works  as  a  moralist  and 
metaphysician,  as  well  as  a  poet.     In 
the  narrative  ihe  lecturer  pointed  out 
the  enconragemt-ut  to  young  men  striv- 
ing to  qualify  themselves  for  future 
eminence,  to  be  derived  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Beattie.     "  He  was  bom  in 
the  then  little  village  of  Laurencekurk, 
in   1735.      His  father,  an  intelligent 
small    farmer    and    shopkeeper,   died 
while  Beattie  was  but  seven  yeara  of 
age.     This  loss  was  partly  .made  up  by 
the  filial  affection  of  his  elder  brother 
David,  who  sacrificed  his  own  tastes 
for  the  advunccment  of  his  brother, 
who  even  at  this  early  age  had  shown 
glimpses  of  his  future  character,  in  hia 
love  of  books  and  solitude,  being  known 
amongst  hb  fellows,  even  then,  as  the 
poet.     He  wect  to  Mari&chall  College 
in  1749,  and  showed   his  ability   by 
gaining    in     public    competition    the 
highest   burtaiy  in  his  college.     He 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  April,  1753, 
and  a  few  mont  hs  after  was  chosen  parish 
schoolmaster  and  session  clerk  of  For- 
doun,  a  hamlet  some  five  miles  distant 
from  his  na^ve  place,  Laurencekirk. 
Here  he  remained  till  1758,  discharging 
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hts  datiet  well  and  carefally,  and  en-  ' 
jojiog  to  the  fall  that  close  interoonne 
with  the  wild  and  beaatifal  in  natare 
which  enabled  him  to  become  the 
anthor  of  'The  Minstrel/  He  left 
Fordonn  to  become  one  of  the  mat- 
ters of  the  Grammar  School,  Aberdeen. 
Two  years  Uter,  in  1760,  Beattie  be- 
came professor  of  lo^ic  and  moral 
philosophy  in  Uarischall  College,  Aber- 
deen, the  dntics  of  which  office  he  con- 
tinned  assiduonsly  and  snccessfally  to 
discharge  op  to  almost  the  very  close 
of  his  life.  His  career  as  a  writer  and 
as  a  professor  was  very  sncoessfal,  bat 
his  domestic  enjoyment  was  mnch 
lessened  by  the  nnhappy  insanity  of 
his  wife,  bb  own  shattered  health,  and 
the  deaths  of  his  two  sons  when  verg- 
iog  on  a  manhood  of  mnch  promise. 
Beattie  did  not  long  wrme  the  death 
of  his  last  and  yonogest  son.  He  died 
of  palsy,  Aogust  18th,  1803.  Beattie's 
moral  and  metaphysical  works  are — 1. 
'Essay on  Troth,'  1770.  This  work, 
written  to  refute  Hume,  caused  an  ex- 
traordinary sensation,  was  the  means  of 
procuring  the  author  many  friends  in 
England,  two  lengthened  interviews 
with  royalty,  and  a  premium  of  £200 
a  year.  2.  *  Essays  on  Poetry  and 
Music,  &0.,'  1776.  3.  'Dissertations 
on  Memory  and;  Imagination,  &c.,' 
1783.  4. '  ETidences  of  Christianity, 
1786.  a.  'Elements  of  Moral  Science,' 
2  rols.,  1790-3.  In  addition  to  these 
Beattie  wrote,  but  published  anooy- 
mottsly — 6.  *  Letter  to  Dr.  H.  Blair, 
on  a  New  Translation  of  the  Psalms,' 
1779.  7.  *  Scotticisms,*  1787.  His 
poetical  works  are  —  8.  '  Original 
Poems  and  TransUtions,'  1760.  9. 
The  Minstrel;  or,  Progress  of  Genius,' 
1774."  In  estimating  Beattie's  cha- 
racter as  a  writer,  Mr.  Gibbs  assigned 
him  a  high  position  as  a  metaphy«ical 
writer,  though  he  allowed  it  was  as  a 
poet  he  would  be  longest  and  most 
pleasantly  remembered.  The  lecture, 
which  was  warmly  recMted,  was  ren- 
dered still  more  interesting  by  ths  ex- 
hibilioa  of  sereral  relios  of  the  poet:— 
a  small  oopy  of  Virgil,  used  by  Beattie 


in  teaching  his  two  sons,  with  the  les- 
sons, in  eight  lines  each,  marked  in  ths 
second  a^  third  hooka  of  the  JSaeid. 
The  first  page  cootains  the  aaCbgraph 
of  the  eldest  son,  James  Hay  Beattie. 
After  his  death  the  book  bad  oome 
into   the  poesesaion    of   bia    brother, 
Montague  Beattie,  whose  antflgiapb  is 
on  the  second  page.    After  both  were 
gone,  the  angui^-striekeo  father,  in 
trembling  characters,  traced  bis  own 
name  below  his  son*s.    Two  raN  en- 
gravings  of  Beattie  were  also  exhibited, 
— one  as  a  ymttp  man  iramcdiateiy  aner 
the  publication  of  the  **  Eesay  on  Truth  f 
the  other,  a  profile  taken  when  abest 
sixty  years  of  age.  There  wasalaoabowu 
a  thick  quarto  Tolume  in  MS^,  bol»> 
graph  by  Dr.  Beattie,  and  very  baauti- 
fnlly  written,  containing  the  lectures 
read  by  him  as  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy.   A  cordial  toIs  of  thanks  was 
awarded  at  the  dose  to  Mr.  Gibba  for 
the  lecture,  and  for  the  Talnabla  and 
interesting  relics  he  had  exhibited. 

Edinhurffh.'^On  Thuriday  ereoing 
the  Rev.  Andrew  CriehtoD,  of  Free 
New  North  Chuich,  delivered  an  intie- 
dnetory  lecture  to  the  membsfs  of  ths 
United  Young  Men's  litenary  Aas^ 
elation,  in  the  schoolroom  nndar  Or 
Guthrie's  church.  The  rev.  keteier 
chose  for  his  subject,  **  What  la  tnithr 
— moral,  scientific,  intelleetnal,  hbto- 
rical,  and  religious,  which  he  treated  in 
an  able  and  lucid  manner.  Ha  wsa 
listened  to  with  great  atteotkn,  and  at 
the  doee  received,  on  the  moiioo  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Todd,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
chairmao  (Mr.  Dickaoo). 

Me&<mm4f  Fieforio,  Amtit'mim, — 
A  courae  of  lectum  was  delivarcd  in 
Erskine  Church,  Carlton,  Melboone 
(Bev.  J.  Ballaaiynels),  during  Jolj  and 
August,  which  haa  cxcitad  wuan  tbsn 
usual  interest.  On  each  oeeasisn  lbs 
ohnroh  was  crowded,  and  prabablf  it  ia 
not  too  much  to  saj  that,  la  piitt  of 
attendance  and  sustaiaad  JntiiML  tbs 
oonxae  haa,  perhapSi  been  tba 
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CflMftil  0T6r  delirered  in  tbe  eitj  of 
UetbooriM.  The  general  designation 
given  to  the  lectures  was  ^fi^tlaud 
and  some  of  its  Calebrities,"  and  the 
suhjeots  embraced  were — 1.  Cbristo^ 
pher  North,  professor,  editor,  and 
sportsman.  S.  Edward  Inriog.  3. 
Peden  the  prophet,  and  the  Coyenant- 
ers.  4.  Mothsrwell,  Taonahtll,  Thom, 
Kicol,  &&,  Scotland's  lesser  poets.  5. 
Hugh  Miller  ;  and,  6.  The  witches  and 
winrds  of  Scotland.  Ths  lecturers 
wen  Professor  Irving,  Mr.  David  Blair, 
and  the  Bers.  J.  Ballantyne,  P.  Brown, 
J.  W.  Inglis,  and  G.  Bfaokie.  The  ob- 
ject  of  the  oouru  was  to  aid  in  raising 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  manse  in 
oonneetion  with  the  congregation. 


SVBJBCTS   FOB   DbBATS. 

Do  Ancient  Nations  in  the  Causes  of 

their  Biae  and  Fall  snpplj  analogies 

for  Modem  ones? 
Ought  the  Clergy  to  be  Celibates? 
Are  the  Laws  of  Bastardy  Just  and 

expedisnt? 
Is  Mormon  Polygamy  suited  to  Modem 

Life? 
Is  Boarding  School  preferable  to  Pablic 

School  Education? 
Can  High  Art  be  encouraged  by  Snb- 

scription  Monuments? 
Ought  Ministerial  Besignation  to  follow 

a  Vote  of  Censure? 
Was  the  Synod  of  Dort  adrantageoos  to 

Protestantism? 
Can  Pailiamentary  Bepreeentation  be 

■eouied  for  the  Working  Claases? 
Would   Parliamentary   Beform   benefit 

the  Working  Claases? 
Is  the  Working  Class  qualified  for  Self. 

Goveromeot? 
Ought  we  to  hare  Free  Trade  in  Land? 
la  the  State  of  the  Berenne  a  trae  In- 
dex of  National  Prosperity? 
Ought  Intoxicating  Drinks  to  be  heavily 

uxed? 
Should  Public  Vices  be  made  the  sources 

of  Public  Bevenue? 
Ought  oonfessed  Drunkenness  to  secure 

a  Mitigation  of  Poni»hmeot  for  Crimi- 
nal Offendeia? 


Is  Punishment  by  Fine  just  and  im. 

partial? 
Ought  the  Criminal  Magistracy  to  be 

pdd  or  unpaid? 
Is  Coocert.room  Life  consistent  with 

Personal  Piety? 
Is  Oratory  an  Endowment  or  an  Ao> 

qnirement  ? 
Is  Man  more  subject  to  the  Emotions  or 

the  Will? 
Is  the  East  India  Opium  Trade  de- 

fensible? 
Oueht  Morality  or  Expediency  to  hold 

the  Balance  in  Business? 
Are  tbe  Vices  of  the  Streets  curable? 
Are  Beformatory   Schools  founded  on 

right  principles? 
Ought  our  Sutute  Laws  to  be  con- 
solidated? 
Should  we  bury  or  bum  the  Dead? 
Is  the  Polpit  a  Social  Power? 
Do  Population  and  Wages  afif^ct  each 

other? 
Are    Negroes     cspabls    of    European 

Culture? 
Is  tbe  **  Maine  Law"  sound  in  Philoso- 
phy and  practical  in  Social  Life? 
Should   Prison  Discipline  be  mild  or 

stem? 
Is  Caste  an  essential  of  Esstora  Life? 
Does  Education  lessen  Drunkenness? 
Does  attending    Lectures,   or  reading 

Books,  more  improve  the  Mind? 
Ought  Libraries  for  the  People  to  be 

established   at  the  Public   Expeiiss 

and  bv  a  Parish  Bate? 
Is  the  Employment  of  Women  other- 
wise than  in  Domestic  Spheres  ad- 
visable? 
Ara  Trads  Societies  beneficial  to  tbe 

Working  Classes? 
Is  the  Permission  of  Slaveiy  consistent 

with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States? 
Should  Fsshion  be  followed? 
An  Labour  and  Machinery  opposed  to 

each  other? 
Have  our  Discoveries  in  Africa  been 

useful  to  us  and   beneficial  to  i:s 

Inhabitants? 
Is  the  Social    Philosophy    of  Bobert 

Owen    in    harmony    with    Human 

Nature? 
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It  the  Use  of  Tobacco  beneficial  to 

Health? 
Oa£ht  Gbrj^ttan  Societies  to  eDcoonge 

Book-hawkini;  and  Colportage? 
Do  the  Laws  of  Domestic  Service  accord 

with  Justice? 
Are  our  Coal* fields  likelj  to  fail? 
Can  Gambling  be  abolished  bj  Law? 
Were  the  Crusades  beneficial  to  Society  ? 
Do  oar  Laws  on  Illegitimacy  encourage 

or  restrain  Infanticide? 
OniEht  the  Church  to  encourage  Sisters 

of  Mercy? 
Is  the  Employment  of  Children  con- 
sonant   with  a  judiciouB   Political 

Economy  ? 
Is   Co-operation   capable   of    General 

Adoption  and  Success? 
Are  Benefit  Societies  conducted  as  they 

should  be? 
Is  Neology  reprehensible? 
Is  the  Social  and  Keligions  Condition  of 

Britain  equal  to  its  Opportunities  and 

Bleiisings? 
Ought  we  to  have  Children's  Churches? 
Is  it  the  Nature  or  the  Education  of 

Woman  that  makes  her  the  Inferior 

of  Miin? 
Is  Sensationalism  advisable  in  novels 

and  the  drama? 


Ought  Fashion  to  be  followed  in  Dims? 
Was   Arthur    U.   Hallam,  or  AIM 

Vaughan,  the  greater  Ihiaker  aod 

writer? 
Is  Monasticism  eoasi^tcBt  with  ?r»- 

testantism? 
Ought  Baakruptcy  to  be  consdcrcd  a 

Civil  Offence? 
Are  Youths  mere  tompled   in  Towa 

than  in  the  Country? 
Is  the  Palmerston  PoUej  advaatagsoai 

to  the  British  I*)mpirs? 
Are  Chriiktian  Misaioos  ooDdnoted  by 

4Sects  advisable  [or  right]  ? 
Ought  pushing  a  Business  by  Pufisg 

Advertisements  to  be  made  *  GiiBi- 

nal  Offence? 
Is  the  Education  of  Soldiers  advis- 
able? 
Is  Pauperism  Hereditary? 
Is  the  Divorce  Court  oomoBaiit  with 

Christianity? 
Is  Celibacy  commendable? 
Are  Second  Marriages  adviooUe? 
Are  Newspapen  well  adapted  for  Lato> 

rary  Criticism? 
Is  a  Study  of  Myths  and  L^geads 

requihite  in  an  Historian? 
Is  Sewerage  a  Cause  of  Disease? 


OR,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTURE. 


Gbbman. — Senior. 
**  Wagner. — Verzeiht  ioh  hor*  ench  de- 

clamiren, 
Ihr  las't  gewiez  ein  griecbisch  Trauer- 

spiel? 
In  die ser  Kunst  mocht'  ich  'was  profi- 

tiren, 
Denn  heut  zu  Tage  wirkt  das  viel. 
Ich  hab*  es  ofters  rfibmen  horen, 
Ein  Koti'odiant  kSnnt  einen   Pfarrer 

lehren. 
Faust. — Ja,  wenn  der  Pfarrer  ein  Ko- 

mSdiant  iet; 
Wie  das  denn  wohl  zu  Zeiten  kommen 

mng. 
Woffner. — Ach !  wenn  man  so  in  sein 

Museum  gebannt  ist, 


Und  slebt  die  Welt  kaun 

Kaum   durch  ein  Feniglaa,  mir  voa 

weiten, 
Wie  soil  man  sie  dvreh 

lei  ten? 
Fattf^— Wenn  ihr's  nidit  fGhh^  ikr 

werdet's  nicht  erjagen, 
Wenn  es  nicht  aus  der  Scele 
Und  roit  urkrSflbi|;eni  Bebagcn 
Die  Herzen  aller  HBrer  swiogt. 
Sitzt  ihr  nnriramerl  Letmt 
Braut  ein  Ragimt  vcn  andrer 
Und  blas't  die  kiimmerliehen 
Aus  eurem  Ascfaenhausdien  'raes! 
Bewund*rung  von  Ktndeni  nd  Aite, 
Wenn  euch  damach  der  Gaamn  s<»kt; 
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Poeh  wflrdet  ibr  Die  Herz  sa  HerzcD 

Mchaffeoy 
Wenn  es  encb  cicht  von  Herzen  gtiht. 
Werner.-— ^AUvrn  der  Vortrag  mncht 

des  Kt>dners  GlUck. 
Ich  fttebl!'  es  wohl:  nocli  bin  ieh  weit 

zniiick. 
Fau&L — Sncb*      £r      den     r^dliefaea 

GewiuD, 
Sei  Er  kein  sebelknUoter  Thor! 
£e  tra^c  Verstand  uad  recht«r  Sinn 
Hit  wenig  Krnidt  aich  selber  vor; 
Und  wesn  '9  eacb   £nwt   ist   was  zn 

Mgen, 
]st*«  D^tbig  Worten  nscbsnJHgra? 
Ja,  enre  Red  en  die  so  hiinkend  Bind, 
In  denen  ibr  dtr  Meuschbeit  Schnitzel 

krauselt, 
Sind  nnerqnieklicb  wie  der  Nebelwindf 
I>n  herbstlich  darch  die  dlirren  BlUiter 

sftn  elt! 
WojfHfr.-^Aeh^   Gott!  die  Knnst  ist 

lang! 
Und  korz  ist  nn«er  Leben. 
Mir  wirri,  bie  inetnem  kritiscben  Bes- 

treben, 
Dooh  oft  om  Kopf  und  Bosen  bang. 
Wie  sebwer  hind  nicht  die  Hittel  zn 

effwvfd#n 
Dnrcb  die  man  zn  den  Qnellen  steigt! 
Uad  eh'  man   cor  den   balben   W«'g 

erreicht, 
Bfnsz  wobl  ein  anner  Tenfel  sterben. 
fauti. — Pergament,  ist  das  der  beil'ge 

BrenDen, 
Woraos  ein  Tmnk  dm  Dnmt  anf  ewig 

stint? 
Erqnicknng  hast  dn  nicht  gewonnen, 
Wena  sie  dir  nicht  ans  signer  Scele 

qnillt. 
TFid^er.— -Veraeibt!  es  ist  ein  grosz 

fii||etcen 
Sich  in  den  Geist  der  Zeiten  za  Terset- 

MD, 

ZvL  sehanen   wie  vor  nns  ein   weiser 

Ifanu  gedaebt, 
Und  wie  wir  's  dann  znletzt  so  herrlich 

««it  gebraeht." 

Afimnge  the  foregoing  quotation  from 
Goethe's  "  Faasf'  in  proper  literal  order 
mnder  the  lines  of  the  nnder-giTen  prose 
tranfTatioo,  and  read  careful ty  the  sub- 


joined poetical  rer^ions,  the  former  of 
which  18  extracted  from  u  spirited  and 
If  rel;  translation  issued  in  1 834,  by  John 
Stuart  Blackie,  now  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  Universitj  of  Edinborgh;  and 
the  latter  from  a  translation  br  Lewis 
Filmore.  It  will  be  »een  that  ms  have 
selected  a  paNHHg-*  oeacing  upon  public 
Kpeafcing,  a  subject  nf  cun.siderable  in- 
terest in  mutu.il  improvemHnt  associa- 
tions, on  which  maoy,  whether  studying 
German  or  not,  may  like  to  see  Geethe's 
opioion. 

Wapner. —  Excuse  me,  I  hear  yoa 
deelaiminc :  you  were  surely  reading  a 
Greek  tr.4^rdy.  I  should  like  to  im- 
proTe  myt-elf  in  this  art,  for  now-a-days 
it  infiocDces  a  good  deal.  I  h^ve  oftes 
heard  say  a  player  might  iiiatmct  a 
prient 

Faust. — Yes,  when  the  priest  is  a 
player,  ms  may  likely  enough  oome  te 
paSH  occasion:illy. 

Wagner. —  Ah,  when  a  man  is  so 
confined  to  his  study,  and  hardly  sees 
the  world  of  a  holiday— hardly  through 
a  telescope,  only  from  afar,  how  is  be  to 
lead  it  by  persuasion  ? 

Fautt, — If  ymt  do  not  feel  it,  yon  will 
not.  f;et  it  by  huoting  for  it;  if  it  dees 
not  gush  from  the  soul,  and  subdue  the 
hearts  of  all  hearera  with  original  de- 
light Sit  at  it  for  ever,  glue  together, 
cook  up  :i  hash  from  the  feajitof  others, 
and  blow  the  paltry  flames  out  of  your 
own  little  heap  of  ashes!  You  nny 
gain  the  admiration  of  chihiren  and 
apes,  if  yon  have  a  stomach  for  it;  but 
yon  will  never  touch  the  hearts  of  others 
if  it  does  not  flow  fresh  from  your  own. 

WafjMv — But  it  is  elocution  thai 
makes  the  orstnr'ssnccesB.  I  feel  well 
that  I  am  stili  far  behindhand. 

Faust-^Trj  what  can  be  made  by 
honest  means.  Be  no  tinkling  fool! 
Reason  and  good  sense  are  expressed 
with  little  art.  And  when  yon  ars 
seriously  intent  on  saying  something,  is 
it  necessary  to  hunt  for  words  ?  Your 
speeches  which  are  so  glittering,  in 
which  ye  crisp  tbe  shreds  of  fauDanity, 
are     uniern'shifg    uh    the    mist-wiad 
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which  whistles  throogh  the  withered 
leaves  of  aatamc. 

Wagner, — Oh,  God  I  art  is  loDg,  and 
oar  life  is  short.  Often,  indeed,  daring 
mj  critical  studies  do  I  snffer  both  in 
head  and  heart.  How  hard  it  is  to 
comfMss  the  means  bj  which  one  moonts 
to  the  foontain-headl  and  before  he  has 
got  halfway  a  poor  de?il  mast  probably 
die. 

Ftnui. — Is  parchment  the  holy  well, 
a  drink  from  which  allays  the  thirst  for 
ever  ?  Thoa  bast  not  gained  refresh- 
ment if  it  gushes  not  from  thy  own 
soqI. 

Wagner. — Ezcase  me;  it  isaizreat 
pleasure  to  transport  one*s  self  into  the 
spirit  of  the  times— to  see  how  a  wise 
man  has  thonght  before  us,  and  to 
what  a  glorioas  height  we  hare  at  last 
carried  iL 

Wagner. — Exease    me,  sir,  I    heard 

yonr  voice  declaiming 
Belike  some  old  Greek  drama,  and  I 

came  in 
To  profit  by  your  learned  recitation; 
For  in  these  days  the  art  of  declamation 
Is  held  in  highest  estimation. 
And  I  have  heard   asserted  that  a 

preacher 
Might  boast  to  have  an  actor  for  his 

teacher. 
FausL — Yes,  when  our  parsons  preach 

to  make  grimace, 
As  in  these  times  is   no  uncommon 

case. 
Wagner. — Alas!  when  a  poor  wight  is 

so  confined 
Amid  his  books,  shut  op  from  all  man- 
kind, 
And  sees  the  world  scarce  on  a  holiday, 
As  through  a  telescope,  and  far  away ; 
How  may  one  hope  with  oratorial  skill 
To  bend  the  minds  one  knows  not  to 

his  will? 
/Vnist— What  ia  not  felt  no  force  of  art 
may  gain; 

True  eloquence  must  (ram  the  full 
heart  pour, 

And  with  an  innate,  sweet  persuasive 


Tht  lisarts  of  all  that  hear  enchain. 


Go  to!  still  sit  together  still  to  glue 
Your  petty   piecework,  diiMiing  jocr 

ragoQt 
From  others*  feasts,  your  pheoiis  flames 

still  blowing 
From   sparks   beneath  dull  heaps  of 

ashes  glowing. 
Vain  wonderment  of  children  and  of 

apes, 
If  with  such  paltry  meed  oant«nt  thoa 

art; 
The  pliant  heart  to  heal  he  ooly  shapes. 
Whose  words  persuaaive  flew  fnm 

heart  to  heart. 
Wagner.—'But  the  dellvefy  is,  air,  as 

yon  know, 
A  chief  thing,  and,  alaa!  here  I  have 

much  to  do. 
FautL — ^Be  thine  to  seek  the  hosart 

No  shallow- sounding  fool; 
Sound  sense  finds  utterance  for  itaelf, 

Without  the  critic's  rule. 
And  if  in  earnest  ye  intend  to  speak. 
What  need  for  words  with  earioos  care 

to  seek? 
Your  speeches  which  so  primly  je  com- 
poee, 
With  which  ye  crisp  the  shavioga  of 

mankind; 
Are    unrefreshing    as     the    fog^ 
wind 
That  through   the  sapless  leaves    ia 

autumn  blows. 
TTa^ner.— Alas!  our  life  ia  ahot^  bat 

long  the  road 
That  to  the  goal  of  wisdom  most  be 

trod; 
The  thought  at  times  dampa  all  ay 
studies'  ardour, 
And  head  and  heart  ftUke  despair 
£re  we  may  reach  the  sooroes^  whst  is 
harder 
Than  all  the  means  to  knofw  that 
help  is  there? 
And  when  scarce  half  the  way  b^ind 

us  lies, 
The    poor    fagged   devil  willy  ailly 

dies. 
FoHfi.-— The  mosty  p*^>"ywit  desm'it 
thou  then  to  be 
The  well  from  whieh  sue  diaaght 
may  slake  the  thint  &r  eter  ? 
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The  qnickeoinfc   po«rer  of   seieact 

fiad*8t  thoa  never. 
Until  from  thine  own  soul  it  gashes  free. 
Wagner. — And  yet  it  seems  most  nse- 

fal  to  compare 
The  times  that   once   were  with  the 

times  that  are; 
To  see  how  wise  men  thought  in  Greek 

and  Roman  ages, 
And  know  how  woodrons  far  advanced 

oar  modern  age  is. 

IFo^ner.— Escase  me,  sir,  jonr  Toice  I 
heard  jast  now 
Declaiming — doubtless  a  Grsek  tra- 
gedy. 
It  is  an  art  that  mneh  I  wish  to  know ; 
'TIS  one  we  may  at  present  profit  by. 
Men  have  I  often  heard  declare 

A  priest  tanght  by  a  player  may  be. 
FoMtt, — Yes,  if  the  priest's  himself  a 
player. 
As  sometimes  one  may  chance  to  see. 
Wagner. — Bat  if  so   closely  in   our 
closets  pent, 
We  scarcely  see  the  world  sare  now 
and  then, 
When  on  it  bat  afar  our  looks  are 

bent. 
As  through  a  telescope  our  gaze  were 
sent, 
How  by  persoasion  shall  we  govern 
men? 
Fatut. — If  inward  poweryou  cannot  feel, 
No  search,  no  toil,  will  lead  yoa right; 
If  from  your  soul  it  does  not  steal, 
And  to  yoor  hearers'  hearts  appeal, 
Subduing  them  with  new  delight. 
Sit  at  your  task  for  ever  if  yoa  will, 
Combine  and  join,  and  tack  together 

still; 
Cook  np  your  hash  from  others*  feast, 

and  blow 
Your  worthless  cinders  to  a  paltry  glow. 
Children  and  apes  may  wonder  much. 
If  to  such  praise  your  taste  incline; 
Bat  others*  hearts  it  ne*er  will  touch, 


Unless  it  flow  all  fresh  from  thine. 
Wagner  — But  'tis  delivery  we  find 
That  makes  the  orator*s  success; 
In  this,  too,  that  Fm  far  behind, 

I  must,  with  much  regret,  confess. 
Fanui. — To  honest  ends  thine  aim  be 
wrought, 
Play  not  the  tinkling  zany's  part; 
Clear  mtellect  and  earnest  thought 

Express  themselves  with  little  art. 
If  earnestly  on  a«ying  something  bent, 
Need  time  for  hunting  out  for  words  be 

spent? 
Your  polished  speeches  that  so  coldly 

shine. 
Where  nature  cut  in  shreds,  yoa  crisp 

and  twine, 
Are  unrefreshing  as  the  breeze 

That  brings  the  clammy  mist  along; 
That  through  the  leaves  the  autumn  sees 
Hang  dry  and  withered  on  the  trees, 

Sighs  drearily  the  aotunm  song. 
Wagner. — Ah,  God,  the  span  of  life  is 
brief  I 
And  art  is  long,  and  hard  to  find ; 
The  critic's  toil,  too,  I  with  grief 

Feel  injures  oft  both  heart  and  mind. 
How  hard  it  is  the  means  alone  to  gain 
By  which  the  fountain-head  one  may 

attain  I 
And  then,  before  one  gets  but  half  so 

high, 
'Tis  likely  that,  poor  devil,  one  may  die. 
Famt — Is  parchment,  then,  the  holy 
spring 
Whose  draught  for  ever  stills  the 
thirst  ? 
Thoa  hast   not  known    that  cooling 
thing 
Unless  from  thine  own  soul  it  burst. 
W<igner.—  Your  pardon ;  'tis  a  pleasure 
to  be  wrougbt, 
As  'twere,  into  the  spirit  of  the  past; 
To  see  how   a  wise  man  before   as 
wrought, 
And  to  what  height  we  have  at- 
tamed  at  last! 
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A  Biography  of  Doa  John  of  Au5- 
trift  (1546-78)  is  in  preparation  by  VV. 
Stirling,  £t>q.,  of  Keir,  M.P.  (b.  1818), 
author  of  the  '*  Cloister  Life  of  Charles 
v.."  whose  natural  bu:i  Don  Jolin  wa8. 

Francid  ENpiuasue,  one  of  the  most 
versatile  hikI  ilueDt  of  the  litterateurs 
of  tb«»  metropolis,  prom isc*  *' The  Lfe 
and  Times  -  f  Voltaire." 

Adolphe  Schnle,  pastor  of  Heersnn 
near  HiideKheim,  botanist,  died  Septem- 
ber 26. 

Professor  M.  Dentinger,  of  Manic b, 
author  of  **  Itenan  and  MiracleM/'  &c., 
died  at  Uud  Pfaffers,  Sept<imb«r  2S. 

The  crand-nepbew  of  Mirabeau, 
Count  ]-li>race  de  Kellcastel,  archie j> 
logist,  joarnallut,  and  novelist,  died  S/p- 
tember  30. 

The  Vth  ▼ol.  of  Carlyles  "  Life  of 
Frederick  the  Great "  is  already  in  type, 
and  the  aathor  is  said  to  be  nearly 
finished  with  Vol.  VX.  They  are  likely 
to  be  simultaneously  issued  in  February. 

Captain  Andrew  Torrens  (brother 
of  the  late  Colonel  Torrens,  the  politi- 
cal eocMiomist).  one  of  the  early  editors 
and  maiia^rs  of  the  Globe,  which 
latter  ofiico  he  held  till  his  death, 
expired  October  7,  aged  76. 

Lord  DufFerin,  great-grandson  of  B. 
B.  Shendsn,  burn  1S26,  author  of 
Lispiogd  in  Low  Latitu'ies,"  and 
"Letter.-*  from  Hiph  Latitudes,"  has 
been  appoi  nted  Under  Secret»iry  for  India. 

The  Globe  edition  of  the  works  of 
William  Shukspere,  by  William  Gle- 
lark  and  W.  A.  Wright,  superintendents 
of  the  C  tmbridge  Sbakspere,  is  to  be 
isiiued  in  November,  price  ds.  6d. 

The  Bamptoa  Lectm^es  for  1864, 
on  the  Progress  of  Doctrine  in  the 
New  Testament,  by  the  Rev.  Thoma$f 
Dehaney  Bernard,  M.  A.,  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxen.,  uiiiner  of  tlie  Theological 
Ebsay  prize.  18.38.  "On  the  Conduct 
and  Character  of  St.  Peter/'  and  the 
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English  Essay  prise,  1899,  "On  tu« 
CJasaical  Taste  and  Chaiaeter  oomputd 
with  the  Romantic,"  and  now  Bseior  of 
Waicot,  are  in  the  press. 

Ferdioand  Laseelle,  the  SilesiaD  phi* 
losopher,  politician,  and  poet(b.  1824), 
author  of  *'  Ueraclttos  tiie  Sad,"  "  The 
Theory  of  Right,"  &c.,  was  diet  b  a 
duel  by  a  Wallacbian  prince,  and  died 
at  Geneva,  August  31. 

The  Life  of  the  Bev.  Wm.  Cnnioc- 
ham,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Mew  Col- 
lege, Edinbnn^h,  is  to  be  written  by  tte 
Rev.  James  Mackenzie,  of  Free  Abbey 
Church,  Dunfermline,  aathor  of  a  ''His- 
tory of  Scotland/*  and  editor  of  the 
Free  Church  Reeord, 

Charles  Mackie,  antbor  of  *'Tfae 
Castles,  Palaces,  and  Prieooa,  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scote/'  died  September  29. 

Sir  Charlev  Lvell'a  addnea  at  the 
British  Association  at  Bath  bat  bees 
issued  as  a  pamphlet  (uantlated)  m 
Germany. 

David  Pollok,  A.M.,  brother  sad 
biographer  of  Robert  Pollok,  author  of 
''  The  Course  of  Time,"  died  S^ten- 
ber  19. 

MM.  Peri^re  are  about  to  iiset  ii 
Paris  an  enormous  Encyclopaedia,  to 
comprise  the  who!e  knowledge  ef  ho- 
raanity,  in  about  200  Tola. 

Grotis's  "History  of  Greeee**  hai 
been  tianslated  into  French  by  M.  A. 
L.  de  Sadona. 

A  Theaauma  of  Fnneh  LifesratiiRi 
from  the  Period  of  the  Rflvolatifln  of 
1789,  by  K.  Graaaser,  haa  tean  mvi 
by  Brockhana. 

A  new  edition,  partly  re*writtca  sod 
wholly  revised,  of  BaUeya  ''Faatw* 
is  promi&ed. 

A  new  edition  of  Dante^a  poemf. 
from  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  ceotorx, 
in  the  library  of  Monte  Caasino,  is  w 
be  issued  by  the  Benedictine  nraokt  i> 
Dante's  sexcentenary  year,  1665. 
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JoMph  Scaliger's  po€>TiM,  Grt't^k  and 
Latin,  bare  jost  been  repablished. 

The  Rer.  C.  J.  Van.^han,  D.D., 
Vicar  of  Doncaster,  is  editinar,  in  parts, 
*•  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul."  in  chrono- 
loipcal  order^  with  intradacrions,  the 
aniborized  version,  a  literal  English 
traDS^ation,w]'th  commentArj,  notes,  and 
a  paraphrastico-explanatory  interpreta- 
tioo,  to  enable  English  readers  unac- 
qQAinted  with  the  Greek  language  to 
enter  with  intelligence  into  the  meaninc^, 
connection,  and  phraseology  of  the  great 
apostle.  Each  epistle  is  to  form  a 
separate  part,  and  to  vaiy  in  price  with 
ita  size. 

Mr.  Partridge,  of  Wellington,  Salop. 
olainu  to  have  Loucht,  in  a  parcel  of 
waste  paper,  a  couple  of  autographs  of 
Sbakspere.     They  occar  in  a  copy  of 
the   Book  of  Common  Prayer,  black 
letter,  date  1596.     At  the  foot  of  one 
pa^re    appears    the    ^ords    "  M' ill  lam 
Sbakspeare."  and  on  another  page,  '*W. 
Sbakspear,  1600."    The  signatares  are 
said  to  be  in  "  the  ink  of  the  pt^ricd." 

John  Macrae  Moir.  secretary  of  the 
Scottish  Hoepital,  London,  has  in  thr 
press  a  work  on  Capital  Punishment, 
fonnded  on  the  '•  Lodes- Strafib  "  of  the 
celebrated  juriscounnlt  and  politician, 
C  J.  A.  Mittermaier  (b.  1787),  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  in  Heidelberg — the 
Bsntham  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Bobert  Bnchanan,  whose  ^  Under- 
tones*' have  been  gratefully  heard  in 
the  concert  of  British  poets,  has  in  ' 
rehearsal  at  Sadler*s  Wells  a  new  poetic 
drama,  entitled  "  The  Witchfinder." 

Astatneof  Immanuel  Kant  [of  whom 
see  a  sketch  in  British  Coniroversialut, 
Anj^.and  Sept.,  1863]  was  inaugurated 
at  KOnisberg,  18th  Oct.,  by  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia. 

A  small  tract,  containing  a  few  letters 
written  to  the  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Reed, 
brother  of  the  late  Henry  Reed  (Pro- 
fesfior  of  Rhetoric  in  Pennsylvania 
UniTersity,  whose  "  Lecture  on  English 
History  and  Poetry "  are  so  widely 
rend),  has  been  published  for  private 
circnlation. 

A  memorial  tower  bus  been  erected 


at  Ramewz,  in  Silesia  (where  he  was 
born),  in  honour  of  Lessing. 

An  Italian  translation  of  Darwin's 
"  Origin  of  Species  "  has  been  published 
at  Moiiena. 

The  Philosophical  Society's  n-w  Dic- 
tionary, projected  six  veins  ago,  is 
progressing,  and  an  instalmfut  will 
shortly,  we  understand,  be  forthcoming. 
A  volume  of  plays,  entitled  '-The 
Theatre  of  Nohant,"  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Georgo  Sand  {nee  Araantine, 
Lucile  Anrore  Dupin,  Mrs.  Dudevant, 
b.  1804).  They  were  written  and  per- 
Jorraed  at  her  own  residence  at  Nohant, 
and  hence  its  name. 

Statues  of  Leibnitz,  Milton,  Descartes, 
Galileo,  and  Raphael,  are  to  adorn  the 
Festh  Academy. 

A  correspondence  between  Voltaire 
and  the  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great — 
Margravine  of  Bairenth — has  been  dis- 
covered, and  is  to  be  pubiiAheJ. 

M.  Baptie  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly  reinstituted  chair  of  pol:tical 
economy  at  the  School  of  Law  in 
Paris. 

The  writings  of  Charles  I-amb, 
hitherto  uncoliecte<l  from  The  Reflector 
(1810-11),  The  London  Magazine 
(>  820-9),  The  EnglishmafCt  Magazine 
(1831-2),  The  Athenasum  (1829-34), 
&c.,  are  to  be  published  shortly,  under 
the  editorship  of  an  American  gentle- 
m.in,  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Field,  and 
will  soon  be  reisbued  and  welcomed 
here. 

Walter  Savnge  Landor  (b,  1775), 
author  of  "  Imaginary  Conversations  *' 
(1824-9),  "Hellenics"  (1847),  &c., 
died  at  Florence,  17th  Sept. 

Antonio  Somm,  an  Itali m  writer  of 
tragedies,  died  shortly  since  at  Venice. 
"  The  Early  Scottish  Church,'*  bj 
Rev.  Thomas  McLauchlan,  minister  of 
the  Gaelic  Free  Chorch,  Edinburgh,  is 
in  the  press. 

T.  S.  Baynes,  LLB.,  author  of  "  An 
Essay  on  the  New  Analytic  of  Logical 
Forms," — expository  of  the  system  of 
Sir  Wm.  Hamilton, — and  traubJator  of 
"The  Port-Royal  Logic,  with  Notes," 
&c,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
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Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Mettphysics  io  the 
Uoiverbitj  of  St.  Andrew's. 

The  homdion  Review  ioforms  ns  that 
recently  the  incomes  of  literarj  men 
have  become  a  matter  of  diacuaeion  in 
the  Paria  journals.  Of  M.  Lonis  Ul- 
bach  (b.  1822),  author  of  "  Gloriana,*' 
a  volume  of  poems,  **  Argine  Piquet,**  a 
novel,  **  Writers  and  Men  of  Letters/* 
&0.,  a  correspondent  says  that  "  he  has 
engaged  to  furnish  three  novels  a  year, 
for  which  the  publisher  allows  him 
1,200  fr.  a  month  for  five  veers'  copy- 
right of  these  novels,  or  £600  per  an- 
num. He  receives  as  dramatic  critic  of 
IjC  Tempt  somewhat  more  than  £1,000 
per  annum,  and  for  his  correspondence 
to  V Independcaice  Beige,  in  which  a 
letter  from  his  pen  appears  nvery  three 
weeks,  he  is  paid  yearly  the  sum  of 
£300.  Add  to  these  a  play,  which  he 
produces  every  year,  and  for  which  he 
receives  about  £250.  This  income, 
however,  is  as  nothing  compsred  to  the 
revenue  of  successful  dramatists,  who 
make  their  £8,000  and  £  1 0,000  per 
annum.  M.  de  Lamartine  (for  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  whom  see  Briti§h 
Cantrovertialialf  June,  1860)  only  re- 
ceived £50  from  Didot  for  bis  "  Medi- 
Utioos.**  His  "Song  ot  Harold's  PiU 
grimsge*'  realized  about  £800,  but 
DOW  his  income  is  some  thousands  per 
annum  from  the  French  publishers. 
M  Thiers  received  £20,000  for  his 
famous  "  History  of  the  Consulate  and 
£mpire;**  Victor  Hugo  accepted  the 
same  sum  from  ihe  Bruosels  publishers 
for  his  "  Les  MUcrables,"  whilst  Jules 
Michelet,  the  hitttori«n,  will  only  pub- 
lish with  the  Messrs.  Hschette  on  com- 
mission, preferring  to  keep  the  copy- 
rights in  his  own  bands,  as  is  the 
cn»tom  with  many  of  our  English  au- 
thors. It  is  believed  thst  M.  Michelet 
is  the  only  literary  celebrity  in  Paris 
who  adopts  this  course,  although  it 
was  followed  by  Balzac,  who  united  in 
his  person  author,  printer,  and  pub- 
lisher, and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
finished  his  aifuirs  in  bankruptcy. 

Eighty  pounds  weight  of  letters, 
written  by  Talleyrand  and  the  Empress 


Josephine,  w«ra  aold  at  1^.  per  lb.  to 
a  butcher  in  St.  Germain's  lately! 

The  new  commoitary  oo  the  Bible, 
on  which  some  of  our  most  distiBgiuahsd 
scholars,  under  the  editorship  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  are  at  woric,  will 
not  be  published  this  year. 

The  article  oo  Wordswortii  in  the 
North  Britiih  Review  is  aaid  to  be  by 
Professor  Shairp,  of  St.  Andrew's,  anther 
of  *' Eilmahoe,**  a  HighUnd  pastecal, 
himself  a  poet  of  the  meditative  type, 
and  a  great  lover  of  Tweeddde  and  its 
balla'is. 

John  Veitch.  A.M.,  ProfesMr  of 
Logic  in  tha  Uuiverstty  of  St  An- 
drew's, one  of  tba  editors  of  tha  woifo 
of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  translator  of  **  Des- 
cartes,** &c.,  has  bcieo  transfcnedtetbe 
Proft>ssorship  of  Logic  and  Rbeteric  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Professor  Robert  En- 
chanan,  who  has  occupied  that  diair 
for  forty  years. 

*'  The  History  of  India,  as  told  by 
its  own  Historians;  compristog  the 
Mohammedan  Period  from  ▲•o.  1000," 
is  to  be  published  under  tbo  editorship 
of  E.  B.  Cowell,  from  the  posthumen 
papers  of  the  late  Sir  H.  U.  Elliot,  of 
the  Bengal  Civil  Service:  Dr.  Beii* 
hold  Rost  will  edit  the  same  anther*! 
*'  History,  Philology,  and  Ethaie  Dis- 
tribution of  the  Races  of  India.** 

A  portrait  of  Kant,  by  Vemet  tke 
elder,  for  Professor  B.  B.  Jachmaa.  of 
St.  Petersburg,  considered  most  faith- 
ful, is  being  copied  and  multiplied  bj 
photography. 

Dr.  OtU)  Tambert  haa  issued  &bobs- 
graph  ou  Psnl  Schede  (Psulus  Sdiedhu 
Melissua,  of  MelrichUtadt,  1539— 
1600),  a  writer  of  poems  in  Latin  sod 
in  German,  author  of  **  Meletemats." 

**  A  History  ef  the  Sepoy  War."  by 
Mr.  Kaye,  is  announced  as  founded  on 
the  correspondence  of  Lord  Caaoio^. 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  Sir  James  OntFun, 
&c,  eye-witnesses  of  the  events. 

The  only  copy  of  the  first  editko 
(1605)  of  Cervantes'  ''Don  Quixote" 
known  to  exist  haa  just  been  soqaired 
for  the  National  Library  at  Madrid. 


The  platform  is  a  modeni  institution.  Public  meetings  and  the 
right  of  free  speech  have  given  origin  to  a  new  mode  of  address  and 
a  fresh  form  of  elo€[aence.  The  Times  has  declared  that  **  the 
easiest  means  of  gaining  a  jpublio  character  in  Britain  is  that  pre- 
sented by  theplatform. '  We  greatly  doubt  the  correctness  of  tiie 
statement.  The  effective  occupation  of  the  platform  is  a  task  not 
accomplishable  by  many  men ;  nor  do  all  those  who  tread  its  con- 
spicuous height  succeed  in  puttinf^  it  to  its  true  use.  This  arises, 
we  believe,  from  the  non-recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  style 
of  eloquence,  specific  in  its  character,  which  secures  success  on  the 
platform,  while  other  styles  of  public  speaking  fail  to  be  effective. 
Orators  often  feel  this,  without  knowmg  how  or  whence  it  is. 
Many  a  preacher  who  can  step  into  the  pulpit  with  assured  com- 
posure, trembles  when  he  rises  to  speak  on  a  platform,  and  fails  to 
impress  and  electrify  there,  though  capable  or  producing  consider- 
able stir  in  auditories  which  assemble  in  a  place  of  worship,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  bein^  religiously  instructed.  Many  a  politician  feels 
a  more  palpable  shiver  passing  through  his  frame  when  called  to 
declaim  from  a  platform,  than  he  is  sensible  of  when  haranguing 
in  the  halls  of  the  legislature.  Manv  a  speaker  whose  voice  sways  the 
jury,  and  sometimes  even  affects  the  judge,  is  conscious  of  an  un- 
accustomed impediment  in  the  flow  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  fluency 
of  his  address,  when  the  counsel's  bar  is  exchanged  for  the  close 
packed  platform  in  a  well-filled  hall.  The  habits  and  associations 
of  persons  moving  in  these  walks  of  life  interfere  with  the  ease  of 
manner  thev  have  elsewhere  acquired,  and  impart  a  sense  of  un- 
nsualness  which  mars  their  speech.  Eloquence  in  platform  oratory 
is  confessedly  less  conmion  than  that  of  any  other  sort,  and  consum- 
mate adroitness  is  far  less  frequently  seen  in  platformed  halls  than 
in  any  of  the  other  great  arenas  of  eloquence.    There  is  au  appro- 

Eriateness  of  address  from  a  platform  seldom  attained,  but  unien 
eard  is  excessively  attractive  and  successful.  To  get  at.  the  secret 
of  this  suitableness,  and  to  discover,  to  some  extent,  its  laws  and 
its  requirements,  is  intended  to  form  the  object  of  the  present  pre- 
lection in  its  earlier  part.  Of  course  the  reasons  for  the  ideas 
proposed  for  the  reader's  acceptance  will  be  given  as  the  ground  of 
the  writer's  belief  that  there  is  an  eloquence  of  the  platform  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Pulpit,  the  Bar,  or  the  Parliament,  and  that 
it  has  laws  of  its  own,  and  requirements  which  must  receive  atten- 
tion, if  genuine  success  is  sought  by  the  orator  who  employs  it. 

2d 
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A  public  meeting  ia  a  concoime  of  a  peculiar  character,  varying 
with  the  object,  the  promoters,  the  method  of  calling  it,  and  the 
form  of  procedure  to  be  adopted  at  it.  At  a  public  meeting  the 
courtesies  of  ac()uieacence  are  reduced  to  a  minimnm.  No  one,  un- 
less invested  with  ofEce  by  the  free  will  of  the  meeting,  can  stand 
on  his  dignity ;  for  none  is  acknowledged.  That  it  is  a  public 
meeting  puts  all  men  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  levd.  It  is,  ior  the 
time  being,  a  social  deliberative  republic,  in  which  each  man^  by 
hypothesis,  counts  for  as  much  as  another.  There  is  no  provision 
'  made  for  personal  or  social  influence  or  position.  These  are  all,  for 
the  time  aad  place,  abnegated  and  in  abeyance.    PuUie  meetings 

''NiggMnte  of  re^Mt 
To  moif s  uurathMiClcated  formi;'' 

All  privileges  depend  on  the  will  of  the  meeting,  and  all  rights  He 
in  their  voice — except  in  so  far  as  custom  rules  and  fixes  the  ordinaiy 
etiquette  of  public  meetings.* 

Speech  must  accommodate  itself  to  its  conditions  or  it  can  nerer 
be  effective,  and  unless  effective  it  cannot  be  eloquence.  He  who 
would  move  a  meeting  by  speech  must  be  careful  to  note — 


"  The  baaruiKt  of  man's  dotiM  and  datisBB,* 

and  he  must  win  their  desires  before  he  can  impreira  them  with  a 
right  sense  of  their  duties.  The  first  requisite  in  a  platform  speaker 
is  sympathy — the  power  of  loving  concihatiooj — a  fellow-feeling  with 
the  purpose,  passion,  movement,  hope,  fancy,  or  even  whim  of  the 
time.  If,  by  sympa^y,  a  speaker  can  gain  access  to  the  hearts  of 
the  audience,  he  nas  acquired  the  very  pivot-point  of  the  hehn- 
wheel  of  mankind,  and  he  has  only  to  work  on  and  from  that  centre 
of  power,  to  move  them  as  and  whither  he  would.  He  must,  there* 
fore,  be  one  "th^^t,  with  most  quick  agility,  can  turn  and  re-retnzn; 
can  make  knots  and  undo  them,*'  but  still  keep  possession  of  the 
master- seat  of  conversion — the  sympathy  of  the  audience.  To  he 
possessed  of  a  nature,  or  to  have  acquired  the  art  which  enables  ns 
to  feel,  as  if  by  transfusion,  the  emotions  which  are  stirring^  in 
the  inmost  hea^rt  of  another,  and  to  utter,  by  an  analogous  im- 
pression of  concern,  language  appropriate  to  his  feelings  and 
accordant  with  our  own,  is  essential  to  the  most  effective  platform 
oratory. 

A  platform  speaker  requires  to  be  at  once  ingenious  and  in- 
genuous. Candour  of  view  and  honesty  of  utterance  must  be  con- 
joined with  plausibility  and  dexterity.  His  praise  of  his  own  narty, 
aims,  views,  &c.,  must  not  be  stated  offensively,  dogmatically,  or 
vaingloriously ;  for  such  a  method  of  expression  will  act  as  a  poig- 
nant stimulus  to  opposition  and  dislike:  nor  must  he  rate  their 
value  too  low ;  for  that  will  discourage  their  adoption,  and  defeat  the 

*  See  "  Pablic  Meetings ,  and  how  to  condact  them,"  in  Bri^th  ConirovwHaBi^ 
Maj,  1863,  p.  321. 
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intention  of  hu  speech.  Wlnle  the  orator  understsnda  the  Bnbfect 
nmob  better  than  the  generaGty  of  his  andience  (or  whererore 
speak  P)  he  nixxst  seem  to  express  their  sentiments,  to  be  the  echo 
OT  their  thonghto,  and  enforce  his  views  by  arenments  adapted  to 
their  habits  and  hopes.  We  do  not,  let  it  be  well  understood, 
comiflel  eonningly  derised  speech  and  intriguing  machinations  for 
the  accomplishment  of  base  ends  by  base  means,  out  we  assert  that 
versatflity  of  talent  and  talk,  attractiTe  statement,  and  an  agreeable 
maimer,  exert  great  infinence  in  engaging  the  prepossessions  of 
men.  A  good  platform  orator  nrast  have  address  to  persuade, 
power  to  oonTince,  acnteness  to  antici]jate,  and  agility  to  evade 
objections,  and  should  be  able  to  mingle  m  due  proportions  Tiyacity 
and  gravi^,  lightness  of  style  and  upri£^tnes8  of  purpose,  spright- 
liness  of  himiour  and  soHdity  of  judgment.  But  Horace  has  afaready 
said  this  far  better  than  we  are  able : — 

<^£r^  DOD  mtiB  Mt  liKL  didaeer*  riotnm 
Aaditoiis  ;  et  eat  qoaBdAm  Umen  hie  qii0|ne  Ttrtat: 
Est  braviUte  opiu,  nt  eotnt  santontia,  ma  m 
ImpediAt  ytrbis  lauas  onerantibtu  aures ; 
Et  sermone  opus  est  modo  tibte,  snpe  jocmo; 
Defendente  vicem  modo  rhetoris  atqne  poeta, 
Interdnm  urbani,  parcentb  yiribtu,  atqne 
Eztconaiitii  eaa  oonsnlto.    Ruficoliim  aeri 
FortioB  efe  malias  magnaa  plertaiiqne  aeeat  nr."* 

S^mumumtVh*  I  la  7— IS. 

The  propriety  of  this  Tariaticm  of  address  is  obvious  on  a 
moment  s  reflection.  Hearers  come  together^  in  general,  without 
any  special  tie  to  the  0Tat4Mr ;  unless  sometimes  there  may  harppen 
to  be  the  loose  feeling  of  common  sympathy  in  one  object*  or  the 
alight  admiration  filtered  into  them  by  repovt  as  to  the  orator  a 
abmty  and  snooess.  Often  they  enter  the  hall  with  no  feeling 
on  the  subject,  or  about  the  person,  except  the  merest  coriouty 
—which  may  even  not  be  very  lively.  At  other  times  there  are 
adverse  feelings  in  pre-exiatent  aetivity  against  the  speaker.  Here^ 
of  course,  the  orator  has  the  svmpathy  of  numbers,  which  gives 
the  platform  speaker  power  and  confidence^  bat  it  ia  not  a  unity 
of  sympathy.  The  sreot  primary  obj^ect,  thea,  is  to  work  into  the 
sympathies  of  the  auoitors,  and  to  conoent^rate  theai^  without  loss  of 
energy  or  activity,  in  favour  of  the  objects  in  advocacy  of  which  he 
speaks.    Hence  a  witty  and  agreeable  styki  in  whiieh  signs  are  given 

*  "It  18  not,  therefore,  satisfaetory  to  provoke  the  broad  laughter  of  the  listener, 
althongh  there  is  also  a  kind  of  merit  in  that:  coodaeaeia  is  reqoiaite,  that  the 
sentence  may  £ow  on,  nor  embarrau  itself  with  words  that  burden  the  wearied  ears: 
there  ia  need  also  for  a  style  at  once  solid  and  playful,  employing  by  tnms  the 
manner  of  a  declaimer  and  a  poet— sometimes  that  of  the  polished  speaker,  reserr- 
ing  hu  strength,  and  pmrpoeely  refining  it. 

Joking  deddes  great  things 
Stronger  and  better  oft  than  earnest  em.* 
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of  power  to  wield  the  lanffoage  of  yehement  inyectire  against  dii- 
turoen*  to  attack  the  miscnieyous  and  strike  the  contemptible,  to 
use  the  phrases  of  conciliation  towards  honest  opponents,  and  to 
employ  tne  sportiveness  of  easy  iocosity  to  overcome  trifles,  is  the 
best  a  platform  speaker  can  coltirate ;  for  it  makes  him  master  of 
the  general  situation,  and  tact  will  soon  tell  him  how  to  proceed, 
and  with  what  forces  to  advance.  A  little  adroit  manoaayring, 
txying  the  gamut  of  the  meeting's  sympathies,  will  enable  the  orator 
to  attune  hmiself  to  the  taste  of  the  audience,  and  supply  the  key- 
note for  his  future  address.  Sense  and  intelligenoe,  £scrimination 
and  amenity,  are  the  feelers  which  an  orator  keeps  in.  constanl 
activity  and  restless  use,  to  probe  the  sympathies  of  his  auditors. 
«nd  learn  on  what  healthy  and  honourable  one  he  can  calculate,  in 
dependence  upon  which,  bv  skill  and  prudence,  he  can  advance,  from 
the  opinions  generally  ana  willingly  accepted  and  held  as  granted, 
to  those  farther  reaches  of  advocacy,  in  a  desire  to  carry  his  hearers 
to  which  he  occupies  the  platform.  Having  found  this,  the  progress 
of  a  speaker  is  easy ;  for  the  sympathies  of  men  follow  the  current 
of  the  hour,  and  a  simultaneity  or  impressions  produces  in  doe  time 
a  similarity  of  impulses  and  proneness,  so  that  the  orator  can  readily 
•**  oarrj  his  audience  along  with  him." 

The  second  requisite  in  a  successful  platform  orator  is  the  power 
of  laying  hold  of  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  place,  time,  and 
people.  Popular  sentiment  and  prevailing  opinions  reach  the  mid- 
levd  of  an  ar^jpunent,  but  seldom  higher.  The  ordinary  ideas  of 
men  are  acquired  by  slow  degrees  from  the  great  intelligences  of 
preceding  ages.  Like  the  rivers  whose  sources  are  in  hi^h  moun- 
tains, and  which  descend  to  the  lower  levels,  so  are  great  Uioughts ; 
they  flow  down  to  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  and  the  ideas  of  a 
Bacon  or  a  Shakspere  become  the  proverbs  of  the  people.  The 
rays  of  the  rising  sun  gild  first  the  peaked  summits  of  highland 
Tanges,  then  slope  into  tne  valley  lands,  and  make  them  rich  with  a 
borrowed  beauty.  Similarly  do  Great  ideas  flash  their  light  upon 
giant  minds,  and  flow  down  ^adually  into  the  common  workmg 
ranks  of  life,  to  stir  and  vitaliEC  them.  He  who  would  move  tiie 
mass  to  thought  must  be  content  to  catch  their  thoughts  as  he  best 
may,  or  he  will  never  lead  them  captive ;  hence  the  value  of  Ihe 
power  of  sympathy  dh  which  we  have  insisted — sympathy  which 
-places  tiie  spirit  in  relation  not  only  with  great  thinkers  bat  with 
ordinary  minds. 

Every  notable  platform  speaker  recurs  to  the  popular  sentiments 
of  the  day,  and  Imks  his  thoughts  to  those  whicn  are  admitted  and 
ordinary.  Everjr  orator  successful  with  the  masses  acquires  the  art 
of  makmg  up  his  thoughts  into  concise  and  expressive  epigrams — 
^compact  pellets  of  truth, — and  putting  them  down  as  due  continua- 
tions of  commonly  received  ideas,  or  distinct  analogues  of  already 
-granted  maxims.  Hence  it  is  that  catchwords,  proverbs,  wise  saws, 
quotations  from  popular  poets  or  writers,  sayings  of  sages  or  his- 
toric personages,  nold  sucn  a  prominent  place  in  platform  oratoiy. 
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and  prove  bo  effective  in  addresses  at  pnbHc  meetings.  Hence  it  is 
that  local  allusions  and  illustrations  take  so  well,  and  that  concrete 
examples  are  alwajs  instanced  as  the  premises  whence  are  deduced 
the  abstract  truths  which  are  sought  to  be  inculcated.  Hence  the 
power  of  commonplaces  on  the  platform  that  are  effectless  upon 
paper,  and  the  stir  and  bustle  of  emotion  on  the  mention  of  names 
as  advocates  of  ideas,  or  the  clinching  of  an  argument  by  an  apt- 
quotation,  a  proverbial  expression,  or  even  a  slang  phrase. 

Por  the  same  reason,  farfetched  similitudes — learned,  or,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  lampish  exordiums  and  perorations — almost 
always  fail.  They  do  not  catch  upon  the  sympatnies  of  the  listeners,, 
they  do  not  fall  into  the  ranks  with  their  usual  army  of  arguments, 
— they  are  foreign  auxiliaries,  and  not  entirely  trustworthy.  The 
same  fact  gives  the  law  of  speech  to  the  platform  orator.  His 
usual  diction  must  be  pithy  and  Saxon.  It  must  have  the  flavomr 
and  smack  of  life  in  it,  he  racy  of  the  soil,  be  the  vernacular  of  the 
people  addressed.  The  sentences  must  be  short  and  plain,  free  from, 
involution  and  parenthesis.  The  grammatical  construction  may  be 
Bomewhat  loose,  but  ousht  never  to  be  faulty.  Wherever  it  is 
possible,  the  style  should  be  direct  and  fortlmght,  forcible  and 
clear,  and,  when  occasion  serves,  ornate,  and  yet  diaste  and  fluent^ 
though  fervent.    Eloquence  should  be  ihe  utterance  of  thought — 

'*  In  language  as  the  need  should  be;*— 
Now  poared  at  oDce  forth  in  a  borning  Bom, 
Nov  piled  up  in  a  grand  array  of  worda.** 

Hut  care  must  be  taken  that  the  gorgeous  phraseology  of  the  rheto- 
ricians is  used  as  an  agent  to  reveal  thought,  not  to  conceal  the 
want  of  it. 

The  third  essential  in  platform  oratory  is  the  power  of  recurrent 
reasoning.  First  principles  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  thought. 
They  are  present  by  implication  in  every  discussion.  The  success* 
fill  platform  orator  should  plan  all  his  address  so  as  to  show  the  rise 
of  every  idea  he  wishes  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  others  out  of 
acknowledged  or  easily  understood  and  proven  first  truths.  It  is* 
advisable  m  almost  all  cases  to  start  with  the  most  obvious  and 
indisputable  maxim  possible — something  so  palpable  as  to  be  unde- 
niable, and  from  that  to  rise  up  to  the  height  of  any  argument 
requiring  to  be  bnilt  upon  it,  then  to  retrace  the  progress  made  to* 
that  first  starting-point  in  thought ;  analysis  and  synthesis  being, 
thus  both  exercisea  in  the  eliciting  and  probation  of  the  opinions* 
expressed.  This  recurrence  of  thought  to  its  fountain-source  in 
previous  truths  or  maxims  has  the  further  utility  of  impressing  the 
ideas  by  a  non-apparent  repetition,  and  of  bringing  into  activity,  in 
the  course  of  an  exposition,  a  greater  amount  of  mental  energy.. 
[Recurrent  reasoning,  by  revising  while  reversing  the  process  of 
argumentation,  imparts  a  greater  sense  of  security  to  the  hearer,  and 
^ives  an  increased  appearance  of  trustworthiness  to  the  speaker,  wlu> 
18  by  this  simple  expedient  listened  to  with  the  hearer's  approval  as 
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one  Bxae  not  to  disdain  l2ie  critioifim  of  Iub  opinions  in  any  liglii  It 
has  another  and  perhaps  a  higher  reoommendation — it  keeps  the 
speaker  closer  to  the  aotual  outcome  of  his  x>OBtnhited  premiseB, 
and  presents  hishflying  and  specious  exmirsions  beyond  the  line 
and  limit  of  the  nela  under  survey.  On  one  idea  being  thoroug^y 
exhausted,  another  is  to  be  laid  down  aa  aooeptable,  and  tried,  argaed 
from  in  the  same  manner*  and  traced  back,  so  that  at  last  the  wn(^ 
course  of  thought  may  resemble  a  weU-«rohed  bridge^ — at  oooe  a 
ahortand  safe  way,  &om  the  opinions  ah^ead^  entertained  and  ad- 
mitted, to  that  or  those  to  whicn  the  speaker  intended  to  lead  his 
IteareEB.  We  aie  no  advoeates  of  dialectics  in  public  sj^eakiog 
before  a  general  audience.  A  formal  parade  of  logic  defeats  its  oim 
aim.  Li^io  is  reasoning  closely-knit  and  nnadonled.  Srhetcric  is 
reasoning  applied  to  persuasion,  and  therefore  ornate  and  laate 
difiuse — not  less  truly  but  less  intricately  interwoven,  with  giaoefol 
filling  upt  to  add  delight,  but  not  to  lessen  right.  Logic  should 
build  up  the  firamework,  but  Bhetoric  should  raise  upon  it  the 
attractive  fabric ;  thus,  by  variety  of  means,  striving  to  seoure  the 
end  of  all  oraitory — ^persuasion.  The  matters  ehiefly  to  be  avoided 
in  platform  speaking  aie  evasive  constructions,  over-subtle  refine- 
ments, elaboKatdy  unmeaninj§^  phraseology,  impetuosiiy  of  thoogHt, 
leading  to  the  overleaping  ofste^s  in  argument^  or  the,  play  of  the 
fancy  unguided  by  reason.  Specious  arguments  and  false  analogies, 
sonorous  but  ineffective  declamatioii,  affectation  of  method  or  pie- 
tence  of  carelessness,  are  each  ahnost  equally  fatal  to  platform  success. 
And  here  we  must  enter  a  caveat  against  the  introduction  of 
apologetical  exordia,  or  advertisements  of  want  of  preparation.  No 
man,  unless  specially  and  unexpectedly  called  upon,  either  by  the 
audience,  or  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  by  being  the  object  of  penonsl 
or  official  remark,  has  any  right  to  ad^ess  a  public  meedng  without 
due  preparation,  or  witliout  sufficient  forewarning.  It  is,  in  manj 
oases,  either  assertin|^  too  mucb  of  one's  self,  or  thinking  too  little  m 
the  audience,  or  using  the  figures  of  rhetoric  as  covers  for  false- 
hood, to  plead  an  appearance  before  the  public  unjkrepared.  Dae 
intimation  is  in  general  both  given  and  received,  and  if  tlie  naa 
■who  is  named  as  expected,  or  who  intends  to  speak,  does  not  prepare 
himself  for  the  part  he  has  undertaken,  he  acts  unjustly  botn  to 
himself  and  the  public.  It  is  permissible  to  apologize  wnen  trath 
requires  it ;  but  even  then  we  question  the  policy  of  apology — ^unleas 
it  oe  as  a  mere  parenthesis,  casually,  as  it  were,  dropped  into  the 
address,  without  stress  laid  on  it,  or  importance  attached  to  it.  In 
men  of  culture,  and  habituated  to  public  oratory,  it  is  reprehensible 
as  affectation,  if  untrue,— as  being  beside  the  question,  u  a  genuine 
statement.  Either  they  understand  the  subject  or  they  do  not.  If 
the  former,  let  them  speak  out  their  Noughts ;  if  the  latter,  why 
speak  at  all  P  On  most  subjects  of  importance  sufficient  to  excite 
general  interest,  warranting  the  calling  of  a  public  meeting,  such 
men  should  have  their  ideas  constantly  in  a  presentable  shane,  and 
false  delicacy  ought  not  to  be  employed  upon  a  matter  inrolnag  a 
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mare  affair  of  personal  yanity  or  pride.  What  lihe  axidience  re- 
quirea  are  tkoughta  OAtheqoestiQii — ^matured  thoughts,  of  oonrse,  if 
pouible ;  cuhared  ones,  if  the  former  eaiinot  be  hiul ;  but  not  indi- 
gested ones ;  least  of  all  do  they  desire  their  minds  to  be  taken  off  the 
question  iai  adrnxriog  critioism  of  the  orator's  facility  and  fertility. 
Oratory  should  excite  immediate  admirationi  not  of  the  speaker 
hat  of  tike  thought  "  If,"  said  the  ancient  orator  Eufus,  "  if  you 
hmve  leisure  to  admire  me,  I  have  apoken  offectlesalv ."  An  apology 
is,  in  the  ysst  maiority  of  oases,  merely  an  aside  of  self-gratmation, 
«--<Kf  undue  self-depreoiation,  to  sA^uure  an  equally  u^ue  public 
appreciation.  It  is  essentially  a  mistake :  an  apology  ought  never 
tone  used  unless  when  the  cause  in  agitation  would  suffer  if  some 
mologetio  statement  were  not  made.  We  are  perfectly  aware  of 
ine  power  of  Isahion,  but  the  decision  of  reason  is  given  against 
apologies  as  chetorical  artifioes,  because  they  fall  effectless  as 
blTDited  arrows  on  the  hearers,  and  they»  even  when  true,  seldom 
affect  the  argument,  although  tliej  may  the  person.  They  have 
also  the  disastrous  effect  of  making  it  impossible  to  find  a  believing 
audience  when  the  real  occasion  for  an  apology  occurs.  Let  plat- 
form orators,  like  the  ancient  epic  poets,  dash  into  the  advocacy  on 
'  which  they  are  bent  at  once  and  without  preface.  Thoy  will  then 
shew  that  the  interests  of  truth,  in  their  regard,  outweigh  the  petti- 
ness of  personal  vanity,  convenience,  or  applause-catching,  and  they 
will  not  only  persuade  their  auditors  better  on  the  points  at  issue, 
but  also  coavmce  them  more  readily  and  truly  of  their  own  indi- 
vidual powei>— 

^  To  wi«Id  th«  timnder  of  DtmosthtDW." 

In  all  eases  in  which  preparation  is  possible  we  commend  writing 
out  any  intended  speech.  JNot  that  we  advise  the  sedulous  employ- 
ment of  caligraphy  and  memoriter  repetition ;  for  this  gives  stiffness 
and  pedantic  unimpressibility  to  the  finest  composition.  We  recom- 
mena  an  orator  to  write  out  his  speeches  (or  at  least  the  chief  por- 
tions of  them),  even  although  he  may  never  deliver  a  word  he  has 
put  upon  paper.  Writing  promotes  deliberation,  induces  methodi-' 
calness,  and  tends  to  brevity,  correctness,  and  strength.  The 
noblest  orations  of  antiquity  are  concise,  pithy,  to  the  point, 
and  stirring.  The  olden  orators  never  allowed  the  energies  of  their 
hearers  to  evaporate  into  inane  admiration.  They  eschewed  every- 
thing foreign  to  their  main  object,  and  they  did  not  weaken  their 
own  and  their  auditors*  powers  of  resolve  by  diffuse  and  random 
utterances,  flexile  irrelevances,  or  blatant  and  flatulent  common- 
places. What  is  called  "spinning  out"  they  were  too  wise  to 
attempt.  They  struck  with  the  clenched  fist,  not  with  the  open 
palm.  They  triumphed  by  the  force,  not  by  the  length  of  their 
discourse.    Their  tnougbts  were— 

"  Like  bars  of  snoshlne  in  shut  rooms, 
INfid  gloom  all  glorj." 

The  success  of  platform  oratory  depends,  so  far  as  the  speaker  is 
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concerned,  on,  Isfc,  his  personal  ckaracter ;  2ndj  liifl  oomprebension 
of  the  subject;  3rd,  the  substantiality  of  his  reasoning ;  4th,  his  power 
of  evoking  sympathy,  and  of  bringing  his  topics  within  the  cnirent 
of  those  sympathies  which  he  has  excited ;  6th,  the  prominenoe,  if 
not  the  predominance,  which  he  imparts  to  his  subject ;  6th,  bis  ac- 
quaintance with  and  use  of  language,  illustrations,  figures,  and 
motives  likely,  to  induce  the  persons  addressed  to  act  on  the  ideas 
he  enforces;  and  7th,  the  essential  goodness  of  the  cauae  lie  has 
espoused.  Many  circumstances  conduce  to  the  sncceas  of  platform 
oratory  which  are  in  some  measure  accidental — 0.^.,  1st,  the  state  of 
the  public  mind ;  2nd,  the  party  in  a  place  identified  with  a  cause; 
drd,  the  promoters  of  a  meeting  and  the  occupants  of  a  platform ; 
4th,  the  committee  entrusted  wim  the  prior  arrangements,  and  the 
officials  of  the  meeting;  5th,  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  ia  made 
to  fit  in  with  the  influences  working  in  its  favour ;  and  6tb,  the 
aspect  a  movement  is  made  to  wear  by  its  partisans,  especially  its 
platform  advocates. 

On  these,  however,  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  to  readers  who  know 
how  precarious,  and  dependent  on  time,  pace,  oircumstance,  and 
personality,  platform  eloquence  is.  The  hints  we  have  given  should 
be  enough  to  suggest  much  more  to  a  like  effect,  or  we'  shall  have 
missed  our  aim.  We  have  no  wish  to  exhaust  the  topic,  new 
though  it  be  to  rhetoric.  We  desire  onl^  to  open  the  vein,  said  to 
let  our  readers  work  out  the  rich  material  thus  disclosed  to  their 
view.  Traditional  rhetoric  has  contented  itself  with  foUowins  the 
old  waymarks  of  Greek,  Soman,  and  Medisval  oratory,  and  has 
omitted  to  note  the  change  of  life  to  which  our  civilisation  has  led 
us;  and  it  has  neglected  to  trace  the  labours  of  eloquence  in  the  new 
spheres  which  modem  manners  have  opened  up  to  it.  We  have 
attempted  to  signalize  the  special  characteristics  of  platform  orato^, 
and  must  tarn  now,  thougn  more  briefly,  to  other  unnoted  fields, 
wherein  the  eloquence  of  modem  life  is  heard. 

The  hustings  is  a  political  platform.  It  is  only  an  ephemeral 
and  occasional  place  of  public  speech.  The  eloquence  delivered 
from  it  is  petitionary,  complimentary,  agitating,  and  both  appr^en* 
sive  and  passionate.  It  has  a  temporary  object  to  serve,  ana  effect- 
iveness IS  that  which  is  chiefly  aimed  at.  Intensity,  emphasis, 
rapidity,  force,  are  therefore  more  sought  than  elegance,  refine- 
ment,  or  distinctness.  Xeen,  close  party  warfare  is,  in  general,  the 
order  of  the  day  on  the  hustings ;  and  speech,  to  be  effective  in  party 
warfare,  must  be  incisive,  flashing, — ^in  fact,  words  must  be  swtMrds. 
There  must,  however,  always  be  sufficient  policy  employed  in  hust- 
ings speeches  to  allow  of  graceful  retractation ;  and  due  provisioa 
must  be  observed  for  the  "  forget  and  forgive"  ameniUea  with  which 
its  business  usually  closes.  A  good  deal  of  the  froth  and  huj  of 
electioneering  is  gasconade, — ^is  never  to  be  interpreted  litenllj,— 
and  is  permissive^  used  as  a  portion  of  the  tactique  by  whidi  the 
public  may  be  moved.  It  is,  commonly,  sonorous  and  roanded, 
ornate  and  ambiguous,  seemingly  strong,  eamesti  emphatisji  va* 
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yielding ;  but  the  use  of  adrerbs  and  qualifying  phrases,  pronounced 
as  if  unimportant,  and  seldom  uttered  with  much  effect  at  audibility, 
affords  ready  escape  from  specific  charges.  The  chief  aims  of  a 
hustings  speech  are  to  soothe  opposition,  flatter  one's  own  party, 
alarm  the  hearers,  and  ridicule  the  candidates  who  offer  themselyes 
for  office,  their  supporters,  and  their  party.  This  is  generally 
effected  by  overratmg  the  support  and  popularity  of  one's  own 
set,  and  aggravating  the  unpopularity  of  the  opposition.  Hustings 
oratory  has  thus  always  a  double  duty  to  perform*— to  attack  and 
to  defend.  Either  process  requires  attention  to— Ist,  the  state- 
ment of  principles ;  2nd,  the  narration  of  facts ;  3rd,  the  in- 
terpretative inferences  deduced  from  these ;  4th,  the  exposure  of 
fallacies,  mistakes,  misapprehensions,  or  misrepresentations  in  any 
of  them  ;  and  5th,  the  criticism  of  contradictory  statements,  topics, 
or  questions.  The  manner  of  hustings  addresses  ought  to  vary 
with  their  aim.  As  a  general  rule,  they  ought  to  commence  humbly, 
advance  to  familiarity,  slide  into  advice-giving,  rise  to  admonition, 
spring  into  passion,  break  out  into  ridicule,  and  hasten  into  pathos, 
then  end  with  a  solemn  and  serious  epitome  of  the  state  of  the 
question  as  left  in  the  hands  of  the  hearers  for  decision.  This  pero* 
ration  should  be  succinct,  clear,  and  well  arranged.  It  should  touch 
the  prevailing  passion  of  the  place  and  the  hour.  In  it  the  strong 
-points  should  oe  enforced,  and  the  weak  should  be  slipped  airily 
over.  Consideration  should  be  claimed  for  only  alluoing  to  the 
latter,  as  the  time  and  interest  of  the  audience  demand  the  sacrifice 
from  the  speaker,  and  he  should  be  careful  to  remark  that  he  is 
sure  that  the  points  omitted  will  receive  a  kindly  review  from  all 
auditors  who  recollect  the  duty  of  impartiality — to  give  the  benefit 
of  any  doubt  to  a  person  debarred  from  full  explanation. 

In  attacking,  the  proper  rhetorical  tactic  is  to  commend  the  op- 
ponent as  much  as  possible  early  in  a  speech,  that  the  orator  may 
gain  the  favourable  ear  of  the  audience  for  honourable  forbearance 
and  gentlemanliness,  and  that  the  aggravation,  which  ought  always 
to  occupy  the  close,  may  be  heightened  by  the  praise  formerly 
given, — the  brightness  of  the  previous  light  increasing  the  dark- 
ness of  the  subsequent  shadow.  In  defending,  the  objections  should 
be  taken  up,  whenever  possible,  at  the  beginning,  and  without 
apology.  These  should  be  taken  in  such  away  as  to  intermix  those 
which  can  be  fully  and  adequately  explained  away  with  those  which 
can  only  be  partially  so.  Then  the  closing  portions  of  the  speech 
should  be  uttered,  on  the  assumption  that  all  have  been  as  satisfac- 
torily disposed  of  as  some  have.  To  do  this  effectively  we  must 
amplify,  extenuate,  renarrate,  and  criticize.  All  that  has  been  said 
against  the  speaker  or  his  party  ought  not  to  be  scouted  and  flouted 
as  calumny ;  some  portion  should  in  general,  be  admitted  and  dis- 
approved of,  but  it  should  be  such  as  does  not  seriously  affect  the 
question  at  issue ;  and  even  this  admission  may  be  employed  as  a 
ground  of  gaining  favour  for  oneself,  or  for  keeping  it  from  an 
adversary. 
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Aa  to  diotioD,  hiutiiigs  addresses  ought  to  be  pure,  clear,  and 
easy;  and  as  to  method,  they  should  be  so  anrnnf^ed  as  to  excite  the 
hearers'  faTOurable  attention,  to  state  the  point  in  dispute  plainly, 
to  aupport  it  Yigorousl]r,  to  ocnfute  objections  to  the  speaker's  aim, 
to  enxbroe  what  makes  in  Ids  own  behalf,  to  extenuate  what  mskes 
against  him,  to  push  objections  against  his  adversary,  and  to  appeal 
to  the  prevailing  feelings  of  the  hearers  in  aaoh  a  mannur  as  to 
enlist  tuese  in  the  orator's  favour.  The  position  to  be  aasvmed  by 
the  hustings  speaker  also  requires  preliminary  consideration.  Mb 
may  be— Ist,  lofty  and  authoiitatiye,  and  spesk  as  if  to  underhngi, 
whom  it  is  patronage  to  address ;  2nd,  he  may  be  humUe  or  eaaei- 
liatory — ^mimng  his  way  into  ihe  affeotions  of  his  auditors  ;  ^vd,  he 
may  be  evasive  and  oautious— feigning  to  be  frank,  yet  abetaiainf 
from  absolute  statements  of  views ;  4th,  he  may  be  straightfarwsrd 
and  independent— throwing  himself  wholly  upon  the  ris^t  and 
justice  01  his  daims  to  consideration ;  5th,  he  may  be,  in  mfferait 
parts  of  his  oration,  a  mixture  of  each.  The  choice  must  depend 
upoQ  the  relative  position  of  the  speaker  and  hearer ;  bat  upon  that 
ohoioe  much  of  the  efficacy  of  hustings  oratory  depends. 

Vestry  eloquence  has  of  late  Mquired  a  sort  of  notoriety  which 
makes  its  oonsideration  in  a  series  of  papers  on  the  various  modes 
of  popular  public  apeaking  necessary  to  completeness.  It  may  be 
denned  to  signify-Hiaving  regard  to  its  customary  use — that  deli- 
berative yet  advocatory  species  of  speeoh,  which  is  employed  in  the 
managem«nt  of  local  or  specific  business,  whoi  the  matter  is  fixed, 
and  the  method  of  exeontmg  it  alone,  or  at  least  almost  wholly,  givM 
tise  to  difference  of  opinion.  Though  taking  its  designation  pri- 
marily from  a  room  in  a  church,  in  which  parochial  meetings  sie 
usually  held,  its  implication  is  by  no  means  so  narrow  as  that  nsme 
connotes.  It  extends  to  most  kinds  of  speech  which  discuss  the 
management  of  local  business,  guided  by  local  wants,  and  under  the 
influence  of  local  feelings,  interests,  or  partisanships.  Perhaps  we 
might  say  that  it  implied  a  kind  of  parochiality  instead  of  generality 
of  reference.  It  includes  proceecungs  at  common  council  .boards, 
•directorates,  meetings  of  guardians,  committees  of  management, 
commissioners'  sittings,  assemblages  of  ratepayers,  trustees,  trades' 
delegates,  congresses,  mission-mana^^ers,  some  sorts  of  presbytezial 
and  synodal  business,  &c.,  &c.,  which  are  "  more  easily  imagined 
than  oesoribed." 

Such  modes  of  speech  as  are  employed  for  the  carrying  on  of  local 
business,  or  the  carrying  out  of  specific  schemes,  ahhough  sometimes 
aneered  at,  have  their  several  uses.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  such 
afiairs  is  to  keep  the  style  of  speaking  proportionate  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  Modelling  the  form  of  procedure  upon  the  fashion  in 
wider  and  higher  circles,  the  vestry  orator  is  liable  to  the  suspi- 
cion of  rantmg.  The  stump  oration  is  of  all  Ihiogs  rhetorical, 
perhaps  the  most  injudicious  and  inartistic.  A  £rothy  shover 
of  words,  big  as  the  utterance  of  tho  early  gods,  expended  on 
the  trivialities  of  parish  work,  or  little  local  splits  and  factions. 
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makas  ihat  hideous  which  is  of  itself  entitled  to  proper  consideration 
and  weij^hty  and  so  defeats  its  own  end.  That  speech  is  eloqnent 
which  IS  suitable  to  its  purpose,  and  none  else.  It  is  not  the 
sparkle  of  the  phrases,  or  the  sound  of  the  diction,  bat  the  relative- 
ness  to  the  purpose,  that  makes  a  speech  eloquent.  The  oratory  of  the 
vdstiT  ought  to  concern  itself  with  details,  applications,  methods 
of  eneoting  ends.  It  ought  never,  or  at  leMt  seldom,  to  ex- 
pound principles,  gesieraliie  upon  *' eternal  rerities,"  or  lay  down 
maxims  swent  from  metaphysics.  It  ought  to  be  content  to  observe 
deoenoy  ana  order.  The  gen^vl  principles  which  actuate  men's 
conduct  may  be  alluded  to  and  foundea  on,  but  ought  not  to  be 
demonaliated  as  well  as  applied.  Show  and  effect  are  out  of  place 
in  the  tranaaction  of  local  ousiness.  The  vestry  orator  requires  a 
lull  and  competent  knowledge  of  time,  place,  manner,  motive, 
oause,  effect,  end,  persons,  and  things,  with  their  powers  and 
relations.  ^  Tliese^  he  should  not  only  survey,  but  balance.  He 
ought  to  distinguish  between  tiiose  which  are  fixed  or  occasiona], 
inseparable,  or  peculiarly  accidental.  He  should  eonsider  the 
special  nature  of  the  matters  under  investigation,  what  observation 
and  experience  teach  regarding  their  actions  and  relations,  what 
wise  and  honest  men  report  of  them,  or  what  testimony  for  and 
aoainst  has  been  offered  aoout  them.  He  should  determine  whether 
uEese  proofs  are  sufficient  or  insufficient,  invariable  or  preoarious. 
He  ought  to  guard  against  mistaking  a  strong  but  strange  special 
oonourreace  for  a  fixed  general  fact;  and  discriminate  between  the 
elements  of  a  fact  and  me  opinions  mixed  up  with  the  narration  of 
it  or  derived  from  it,  so  as  to  separate  the  'positive  from  the 
inferential.  All  these  processes  of  thought  he  ought  to  bestow  the 
best  efforts  of  his  intellect  upon  before  speaking ;  fix  in  his  mind 
^carefully  the  object  he  thinks  should  be  aimed  at,  and  in  the  briefest 
manner  lay  before  his  hearers  that  opinion,  with  its  reasons.  The 
opinion  may  often  with  advantage  be  written  down,  as  it  may 
be  useful  in  making  or  revisiog  a  motion ;  besides,  it  is  thus  less 
liable  to  be  misinterpreted  or  misunderstood,  departed  from,  or 
explained  away.  The  reasons  must  be  given  in  the  order  leading 
most  directly  urom  the  state  of  the  question  to  the  proposed  method 
of  determination,  and  their  connection  should  be  carefidly  placed 
within  view  of  the  hearers.  It  is  unadvisable,  therefore,  to  argue 
upon  their  relevancy  seriatim,  but  to  i^ive  them  expression  closely 
linked  and  evidently  conjoined.  Plain,  direct,  and  concise  Ian- 
linage ;  reasoning  resting  upon  widely  admitted  general  principles  ; 
argument  free  from  ambiguity  or  subtlety ;  a  manner  frank,  straight- 
forward, and  honest ;  and  a  tone  earnest,  reliant,  yet  not  importu- 
nate, seem  to  be  the  special  characteristics  of  successful  vestry 
eloquence.  ^ 

xhe  eloquence  of  the  lecture-room  requires  a  little,  yet  demands 
much  notice.  The  whole  field  of  knowledge,  and  all  the  resources 
of  rhetoric,  lie  before  an  accomplished  lecturer.  He  may  content 
iiimself  with  the  humble  themes  of  village  history  or  parochial 
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economics,  or  endeavour  to  expound  the  pro^BS  and  desiiny 
of  nations  or  the  principles  of  universal  prosperity.  He  may  lead 
the  audience  with  interest  through  the  fields  and  over  the  hills 
of  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  tell  them,  meanwhile,  the 
geological  secrets  to  oe  learned,  and  the  botanical  beauties  to 
be  seen,  in  their  daily  walks ;  or  he  may  cause  them  to  cast  their 
vision  away  into  the  infinite  spaces  of  creation,  and  show  them  the 
illimitable  sweep  of  the  Almighty  energy  whose  will  formed  and 
sustains  all  that  occupies  the  measureless  vastness  of  the  universe 
in  being  and  well-being.  He  may  narrate  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  some  village  notoriety,  mav  unbare  the  mysterieik  of  reason, 
or  open  the  volumes  of  science  and  imagination  for  the  benefit  and 
gratification  of  his  hearers.  Art,  science,  literature,  life,  history, 
morals,  legislation,  and  religion,  may  all  in  turn  be  touched  upon 
and  adorned  in  the  addresses  delivered  in  our  modern  lecture- 
rooms. 

The  lecture-room  is  a  resort  for  instructive  excitement.  The 
object  of  the  occupant  of  its  desk  is  to  inform  agreeably,  and  to 
interest  the  hearers  in  the  search  for  knowledge.  Ijbere  is,  perhaps, 
little  scope  afibrded  for  the  stirring  of  the  more  energetic  passions 
of  our  nature,  but  there  is  ample  opportunitv  for  exciting  the 
nobler  emotions,  and  quickening  into  activity  tiiose  which  operate 
most  beneficially  in  every-day  life.  The  social  emotions  are  almost 
always  in  such  a  state  among  the  hearers  of  a  lectim  that  they 
are  peculiarly  impressible.  Indeed,  the  social  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, the  sympathetic  pursuit  of  some  common  study  or  theme,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  recommendations  and  attractions  of  the  lecture- 
hall.  The  hearers  come,  from  a  common  bent  of  inclination,  to  listen 
to  the  address  ;  they  are  self-brought  and  self-guided.  Yarious  as 
are  their  positions  and  dispositions,  they  have  this  one  uniting 
bond, — this  one  impulse  growing  into  a  habit, — ^that  of  seeking  m 
intellectual  refresmnent  or  nourishment.  There  is  a  proclivity 
to  social  sympathy,  and  a  certain  calculable  amount  of  sameness  of 
purpose  in  all  such  audiences,  and  this  affords  the  lecturer  a 
notable  advantage  in  the  delivery  of  his  address. 

A  lecture,  as  a  general  rule,  ought  to  be  a  summary  of  the  topic 
on  which  it  is  written, — a  miniature  treatise  on  the  specific  subject 
chosen  or  fixed  on.  A  perfect  summary  should  contain  distinct 
notice  of  all  the  matters  necessary  to  enable  the  audience  to  acquire 
wholeness,  though  not  fulness,  of  view.  However  cursorily,  it 
ought  to  include  all  the  essentials  of  the  subject,  and  these  sliouJd 
be  so  disposed  as  to  produce  a  clear  presentation  and  adequate  oon* 
ce]^tion  of  the  matter  of  which  it  treats.  Form  and  method  re- 
quire attention  in  lectures,  otherwise  the  instructive  element  tad 
characteristic  will  be  altogether  wanting.  It  is,  by  a  lioenee  dT 
speech  not  very  commendable,  becoming  usual  to  call  any  oral  dis- 
course a  lecture.  This  is  far  from  being  correct.  A  lecture  impliss 
previous  choice,  prejiaration,  authority  on  the  subject,  a  delibmto 
aim  to  instruct  and  interest,  and  an  adaptation  ofthe  matenal  iflid 
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the  form  of  the  diaooone  to  the  hearers  and  the  purpose.  The 
lecturer  speaks  magisterially,  claims  attention,  and  expresses  him- 
self as  one  entitled  to  the  respectful  consideration  of  his  hearers  as 
one  who  has  something  to  communicate  which  it  hehoves  them  to 
listen  to,  for  their  duty  on  that  point  is  held  as  implied  in  their 
presence  at  the  lecture. 

The  eloquence  of  the  lecture-hall  should  be  staid  and  earnest;  in- 
atructiye,  yet  pleasing ;  scholarly  enough  to  win  the  approral  of 
students,  and  main  enough  to  be  compr^ended  by  ordinary  minds, 
lioctures  should  be  largely  expository  and  advocatory,  but  they 
ought  seldom  to  be  propagandist  or  hortatory.  They  are  addressed 
more  to  the  understanoing  than  the  will ;  tney  set  forth  their  sub- 
ject more  in  the  dry  light  of  the  intellect  than  the  moist  light  of 
passion ;  the  reason  more  than  emotion  is  ta  be  stirred  and  attracted. 
Hence  tiie  style,  without  being  elaborate,  should  be  lucid  and  per- 
spicuous, free  dike  from  wilml  involutions  or  intricacy  of  language, 
and  horn  those  obscurities  which  originate  in  hyper-subtlety  and 
abstractnesB.  While  exhibiting  at  once  a  great  spirit  and  a  busy 
heart,  method  and  thought,  lectures  ought  to  be  both  impressive 
and  intelligible,— such  as  may  gain  the  attent  consideration  of  the 
hearer,  not  only  while  the  voice  of  the  speaker  vibrates  on  the  ear, 
but  when  the  silence  of  reflectiveness  revises  the  prelection.  The 
gravest  matters  need  not  be  made  drowsy  or  dull.  The  enliven- 
ment  of  taste,  fancy,  familiar  illustrations,  touches  of  humour,  and 
sentiments  striking  for  their  grace,  truth,  and  sympathetic  tone, 
may  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  treatment  of  almost  any 
topic.  It  is  in  the  dark  the  stars  shine  brightest  and  the  vision  of 
thought  is  projected  into  the  far  vastness  of  immensity.  In  it  we 
learn  the  Imsons  daylight  fails  to  teach  us,  of — 

**  The  thousand  deathless  minoles  of  beaatj  " 

which  lie  upon  the  outskirts  of  heaven's  horizon,  and  lead  the 
thoughts  to  an  inestimable  stretch  beyond.  So  the  abstrusest 
themes  of  thought  or  nature,  when  they  are  interpreted  aright,  do  not 
show  dark  to  the  onlooker,  or,  if  they  do,  are  dark  onlv  with  ex- 
cessive briffhtness.  If  a  lecturer  is  unable  to  enliven  his  subject 
with  oratorical  graces,  as  well  as  to  impart  instruction  upon  it,  he 
is  in  the  wrong  place— the  study,  not  tne  lecture-desk,  should  find 
him  employment. 

A  lecturer  should  avoid  opinionativeness,  an  overweening  or 
arrogant  deportment*  or  a  soomer's  heedlessness  of  his  audience. 
Earnest  and  interesting,  fertile  and  fluent,  conciliatory  and  en- 
oouragine,  are  the  characteristics  by  which  the  best  lecturers  are 
desonbea.  Indeed  we  cannot  see  how  the  prime  purpose  of  a 
lecture  can  be  fulfilled,  namely,  the  communication  of  information 
trustworthily  and  agreeably,  unless  there  is  manifested  bv  the 
lecturer  urbane  considerateness,  due  acquaintance  with  his  subject, 
and  a  fair  appreciation  of  his  own  relation  to  his  auditory. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  term  a  task  of  two  years'  endurance. 
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In  onr  refleetiTQ  readixtgB  of  the  master* works  on  rlietoric,  we  fre* 
qaently  felt  as  if  eirreloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  ftllacr — as  if  a  fog 
or  mist  from  antiquitj  had  bkrwn  over  us,— and  for  a  lon^  ^mB  we 
ooald  not  percerre  a  good  reason  for  ooor  discomfort  of  mmd.  We 
read  the  works^  and  tested  their  reasonablenese  as  fkr  as  we  were 
able ;  and  the  teachings  seemed  sound  so  far  as  t&ey  readied,  and  so 
mneh  as  they  meant.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  tbese  same 
teachings  were  deduced  from  old  experiences,  and  had  been  followed 
by  resmts  which  pro^^  that  success  had  been  the-efieot  of  Mlow- 
ing  tiiem ;  and  yet,  when  we  put  eurselFee  in  the  way  of  new  ezpe> 
riences,  and  criticized  the  best  orators  of  our  age,  and  seaaned  Uie 
noblest  outbursts  of  eloquence  of  the  ages  immed»fcdy  preceding 
our  own,  we  felt  a  something  wanting  to  explain  the  secret  of  the 
change  we  noted  in  the  style  and  form,  tne  process  ancl  chane* 
terisUcs  of  modem  eloquence.  The  discoTcry  to  which  our  reAee- 
tions  or  our  rea<&igs  and  experiences  led  us,  we  endeanpoured  to 
epigramize  into  the  fbllowing  formula  :-^"  Aneieiit  eloqaenoe  was 
impassioned  thought ;  modem  eloouence  is  thought  impasfikmed." 
This,  we  belieye,  our  readers  will  nnd  is  not  a  case  of  a  distinctioD 
without  a  difference,  but  a  rentable  and  fruitful  explanatory  state- 
ment  of  a  real  disparitr  between  the  eloquence  of  the  past  and  that 
of  the  present,  in  the  former,  passion  excited  thought ;  in  thoe 
latter,  tnought  kindles  passion.  In  the  few  articles  ccmrpvised  in 
our  series  on  **  Modem  £k>quence,''  we  hare  endearoured  to-  point 
out  the  effect  of  this  distinction  upon  the  rarious  forms  of  speech 
employed  br  orators  in  Parliament,  in  courts  of  Law,  in  the  Ii^il,, 
on  the  Platform  and  the  Hustings,  in  the  Yestry  and  at  Ito  Lecture- 
desk,  and  to  produce  a  series  of  remarks  on  eloquence  modified 
according  to  this  idea,  and  so  more  pertinently  suitable  to  our  own 
day  than  is  usual  in  treatises  on  rhetoric.  How  far  the  writer  haa 
been  successful  in  his  task  it  lies  with  his  readers  to  determine.  The 
thought  and  the  endeaFour  are  his,  but  with  them  the  deciaion 
rests.    With  them  he  leares  it  willingly. 

It  falls  to  him  yet  once  more  to  close  the  cireuit  of  a  yeav% 
contributions  with  acknowledgments  of  eostinued  £&your  aaid  in- 
terest, of  conscioosness  of  weil-wishing  for  him  estertaiafed  by  kia 
readers,  and  heartily  reciprocated  on  his  part;  and  he  fondly 
hopes  that  the  lires  of  himself  and  his  readers  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  best  "  modem  eloquence,"-ythat  of  good  deeds  well  done. 

In  the  annals  of  'l^e-  Past^that  folded'  book  of  which  there  is  no 
earthly  reopening  —  our  efforts  and  our  aims  are  written.  Judg- 
ment aWaits  alike  the*  writer  and  the  reader,— tiie  former,  for  the 
right  use  of  influence;  the  latter,  for  the  proper  improrement 
oropportunity.  * 

"Mind,  bod^,  pasaion,  all  wear  oot — not  Faith, 
Nor  Truth." 

Let  us  seek  to  attain  to  both,  and  then  we  shall  make  Time  «ind 
Eternity  one.  S.  N. 
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H^ilffftopfe, 


HAS  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PUBITANISM  BEEN 

BENEFICIAL  P 

AFTIBlCATITa  BXFLT. 

Om  assertion,  if  probable,  made  by  **  A'Becket,**  entirely  n^ets 
all  the  previous  argaments  of  both  negative  and  irflrmativo  writers 
on  this  question — who  were  doabttess  never  undecided  for  a 
moment  as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  Puritan  party,  i.  e,,  the  party  in 
opposition  to  the  court  and  hierarchy,— for  the  preliminary  business 
yet  remains  to  be  performed,  to  defiiae  what  Puritanism  is,  and  who 
the  Puritans  were.  That  "  A'Becket "  himself  has  a  very  undefined 
idea  of  the  meaning  (at  least  his  own  meaning)  of  the  term  Puritan, 
we  gather  from  the  fact  that  he  asserts  (on  p.  349),  ^  Puritanism  is 
self-righteous,  and  often  righteous  over  much.  It  enjoys  the 
pleasures  of  home,  the  table,  the  luxuries  of  life  to  its  own  mind,  of 
company,  and  of  clique."  And  again  (on  p.  344),  "  The  glow  of  the 
heart  must  be  quenched,  the  bravery  of  the  step  must  be  humbled^ 
the  OTdck  pulse  of  youth  must  be  quieted,  the  happiness  possible  on 
earth  must  be  given  up  in  sacrifice.  There  is  no  longer  a  time  to 
weep  and  a  time  to  laugh,  a  time  to  mourn  and  a  time  to  dance ; 
heaviness,  bitiemess,  lamentation,  and  woe  are  the  improved  Christian 
characteristics  of  Furitanism"  Who  and  what  the  Puritans  and 
Puritanism  were  we  shall  define  bytwo  quotations  which,  we  hope, 
will  clearly  settle  this  point.  Mr.  William  Smith  *  says, — "  Amidst 
the  complication  of  disputes  in  which  men  were  then  involved,  we 
may  observe  that  the  appellation  Puritan  stood  for  three  partiesi 
which,  though  commonly  united,  were  yet  actuated  by  very  dif- 
ferent views  and  motives.  There  were  uie  political  Puritans,  who 
maintained  the  highest  principles  of  civil  liberty ;  the  Puritans  in 
discipline,  who  were  averse  to  the  ceremonies  and  episcopal  govern^ 
ment  of  the  Church ;  and  the  doctrinal  Puritans,  who  rigidly 
defended  the  speculative  system  of  the  Swiss  Beformer."  I)r.  l£. 
Ferguson  Bay8,t — "  A  devout  Puritan  was  Cromwell ;  and  Puritan- 
ism in  his  day  was  an  armed  appeal  to  the  invisible  God  against  all 
errors,  both  in  things  sacred  and  in  things  secular.  It  was  a  pro* 
test  and  a  struggle — a  protest  against  all  oppression  and  wrong —a 
struggle  for  conscience  and  for  freedom.  It  placed  religious  free- 
dom above  and  before  civil  liberty.  It  aimed  at  a  theocratic  com- 
monwealth, in  which  religion  and  law  should  be  held  as  one  and  the 
same.    It  was  that  stem,  unbending  spirit  which  reftised  to  bow 

*  la  th«  *<  Stodent**  Hnme.''  f  The  *'  PeoaHics  of  GisatnBSs,"  pi  409. 
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to  any  authority  than  that  of  the  One  Infinite  will.'*  Therefore,  in 
the  face  of  these  quotations  we  think  the  statement  not  prohable 
that  it  is  a  dehateable  question  whether  or  not  Cromwell  was  a 
Puritan.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Hampden  and  Eliot 
can  be  ranged  under  the  Puritan  party. 

Like  other  writers  in  the  negative,  "A'Becket"  falls  into  the 
strain  of  denouncing  Puritanism  because  of  its  disruptive  ten- 
dencies. "Puritanism  is  eesentiall;^  schismatical  and  sectarian." 
If  the  Puritan  was  wrong  in  introducm^  his  new  notions,  how  much 
more  so  were  the  Beformers  in  breaking  away  from  the  Catholic 
Church!  But  no;  "A'Becket  asserts,  "There  was  something 
noble  in  the  mighty  disruptive  energy  by  which  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  was  rent  in  twain,  for  great  moral  pritunples  were  involved." 
Are  moral  principles,  then,  sufficient,  in  the  estimation  of  A'Bw, 
to  break  the  commands  of  GodP  The  Puritan  merely  carried  out 
the  doctrine  of  the  Beformers  a  little  further  than  they  did  them- 
selves, and  who  shall  decide  which  was  the  right  point  at  which  to 
stopP  Did  not  the  "sood  old  national  Churcn*'  commit  the 
heavier  fault  by  not  adopting  the  Puritan  faitliP  Nay,  if  the 
Beformation  was  right,  then  was  the  Puritan  party  th|e  less  culpable, 
for  the  breach  between  them  was  widened  more  by, the  retrograde 
movements  of  the  National  Church  than  by  the  progressive  notions  of 
the  ij^iritans ;  for  whUe  the  latter  were  cast  out  as  heretics,  Boman 
priests  were  gladly  welcomed,  and  Bomish  ceremonies  were  intzo- 
auoed  into  the  worship ;  and  doubtless  a  few  years  of  uninterrupted 
«upremacy  on  the  part  of  the  National  Church  would  have  served 
to  re-establish  the  dominion  of  the  Pope  in  England.  What  great 
moral  principle  was  there  involved  in  the  actions  of  the  Beformers 
more  tnan  there  is  in  the  conduct  of  any  man  who  asserts  his  right 
to  interpret  Scripture  as  shall  seem  most  reasonable  to  him,  or  of 
any  man  who  damis  his  freedom  from  the  thraldom  of  custom  ? 

"  Puritanism  has  kept  the  masses  uneducated,  because,  forsooth, 
the  education  given  in  the  Church  schools  and  colleges  was  godless 
in  the  Puritanic  meaning"  (p.  345).  That  the  Puritans  did  not 
«hare  the  benefits  of  colleges  and  sdiools  belonging  to  the  Church 
is  not  ^eir  fault,  since  they  were  only  oi>en  to  them  upon  a  sacrifice 
of  conscience ;  but  that  they  were  enemies  to  education  is  entirely 
and  totally  false,  for  one  of  the  first  provisions  of  the  "  pilgrim 
fathers  "  was  for  the  education  of  the  young,  and  a  law  was  passed 
in  New  Enji^land  that  "none  of  the  oretluren  should  suffer  such 
barbarism  m  their  families  as  not  to  teach  their  children  and 
apprentices  so  much  learning  as  might  enable  them  perfectly  to 
read  the  Enelish  tongue ;"  and  it  was  further  decreed,  that  in  everr 
township  of  fifty  householders  one  should  be  appointed  to  teach 
children  to  read  and  write ;  and  that  in  a  conununity  of  one  hun- 
dred families  a  grammar  school  should  be  established,  whose  master 
should  be  competent  to  fit  youths  for  the  university.  So  &r» 
therefore,  from  contenming  education,  they  made  every  provisioa 
they  oould  to  prevent  its  dying  out  from  amongst  them. 
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"Every  chtircli  is  a  compromiae "  (p.  346).  This  we  doubt.  A 
person  can  only  become  a  member  of  the  majority  of  churches  by 
subscription,  avowed  or  implied,  to  certain  doctrines ;  and  who  shau 
assert  their  right  to  dictate  a  creed  to  the  whole  world  P  Forcible 
assent,  or  compromise,  to  such  would  be  very  much  like  slavery, 
especially  as  the  compromise  would  be  all  on  one  side.  Did  the 
National  Church  offer  to  compromise  with  the  Puritans  P  Nay, 
did  they  not  rather  scowl  them  into  obedience,  or  thrust  them 
forth  as  heretics  P  Would  the  Puritans  have  aided  the  spread  of 
Christianity  or  morality  by  remaining  in  the  Church,  and  joining  in 
ceremonies  which  they  deemed  hollow  and  false,  or  by  joining  in 
purgatorial  prayers  for  the  sools  of  the  dead,  and  bowing  before 
unages  and  altars,  and  offering  to  inanimate  bodies  that  which  was 
due  to  God  alone.  If  the  Bible  commanded  them  to  be  one,  it  also 
commanded  them  not  to  be  yoked  with  heathen—and  nothing  less 
than  heathen  could  they  regard  those  who  so  abused  the  worship 
of  the  Most  High.  And  if  the  questions  on  which  the  Puritans 
divided  from  the  Church  were  so  trivial,  why  did  not  the  Church,  in 
its  zeal  for  the  Master's  oause,  sacrifice  them  raUier  than  allow  a 
division  P  If  thej  were,  as  "A'Becket"  says,  of  suck  minor  im- 
portance, no  possible  harm  oould  have  been  done  by  their  abolition. 

"It  (Puritanism)  has  overtaxed  prodigiously  the  labour  and 
energj  of  this  countrr  by  causing  its  mhabitants  to  retain  and  pay 
(to  wit,  a  curate's  salary  £80  a  year,  and  an  inounbent's  £800)  a 
superfluity  of  clergy,  and  spend  enormous  sums  of  money  in  the 
building  of  places  of  worship,  gaudy  through  the  rivalry  of  sects." 
Does  the  salary  of  a  dissenting  minister,  seldom  above  £400,  tax  the 
energy  of  the  people  as  mu^  as  that  of  the  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops, amounting  to  as  many  thousands  P  And  whioh  works  the 
harder  for  the  Christian  cause?  Did  the  Puritan  play  some 
important  part  towards  the  creation  of  this  order  of  beings  P  or  was 
he  a  strenuous  advocate  of  cathedrals — a  single  window  of  many  of 
them  costing  sufficient  to  build  an  ordinary  church  P  If  dissent 
has  created  a  more  extensive  dergy,  is  there  a  superfluity  P  Is  the 
world  so  completely  evangelized^  or  the  Established  clergymen  so 
willing  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  that  we  might  safely 
abolish  the  dissenting  ministry  P  At  wnioh  side  would  "  A'Becket " 
propose  a  retrenchment  of  Church  expenditure  P  Would  he  reduce 
the  salary  of  the  beneficed  clergy,  or  would  he  deprive  the  dissent- 
ing ministers  of  their  livings  P  The  ^[eneral  tone  of  his  argument 
bears  more  the  look  of  a  little  special  pleading  for  a  universal 
orthodox}/  (or  "  our  doxy"  as  Funch  defines  it)  than  a  conviction 
that  Puritanism  exercised  any  bane^  effects. 

But  the  catalogue  of  the  evils  entailed  by  the  Puritans  is  not  yet 
finished.  "It  (Puritanism)  has  divided  men  in  heart,  aim,  and 
avinpath^.  It  has  given  greater  force  to  Borne.  It  has  prevented 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  oy  a  national  scheme ;" — in  fact,  so  various 
are  the  evils,  that  we  inquire,  in  doubt.  Had  it  anything  to  do  with 
the  Bussian  war,  or  the  American  rebellion,  or  the  high  price  of 
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tea,  or  the  ragged  condition  of  the  poor  and  the  filthy  state  of  the 
streets,  &c.,  in  some  of  our  towns  P — fully  belieying  the  one  catalogue 
to  be  as  reasonable  as  the  other ;  for  to  filiate  upon  our  forefathers 
evils  against  which  they  strenuously  set  their  laces  is  an  evident 
injustice.  If  '*  A'Becket "  can  show  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Established  Church  to  promote  some  scheme  for  national  edncatioiu 
or  that  they  tried  to  counteract  the  force  of  Bome,  or  that  pre- 
viously men  were  united  in  an  honourable  sympathy  for  a  good 
cause,  and  that  Puritanism  intervened  in  either  case  to  prevent  audi 
a  desirable  termination,  then  will  we  admit  the  chaises  brought 
against  it.  The  fact  is,  the  majority  of  the  charges  brought  against 
them  lie  at  the  door  of  the  Church.  IHd  they  attempt  to  counter- 
act the  force  of  Borne  P  Did  the^  not  rather  lean  fondly  towards 
herP  Was  any  attempt  made  to  improve  the  national  education? 
Nay»  was  not  ignorance  more  general,  and  immorality  and  vice  more 
rife,  under  the  Stuarts  than  under  Puritan  Cromwell  P 

"If  England  owes  all  her  freedom  to  the  Puritans,  then  was 
Alfred  the  Great  a  Puritan;  so  were  Chaucer  and  Shakspere" 
(p.  341).  We  do  not  owe  all  the  growth  of  our  freedom  to  the 
jPuritan.  It  was  more  in  the  character  of  custodier  than  inventor 
that  we  are  indebted  to  him.  What  mattered  it  if  Alfred  and 
Edward  had  enacted  wise  laws, — that  the  barons  had  wrested  the 
Great  Charter  from  John, — ^if  all  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  am- 
bitions of  the  Stuarts  P  What  availed,  though  Chaucer  and  Shak- 
spere  had  sung  their  immortal  lays,  if  Laud  was  to  hold  the  con- 
science of  the  people  P  It  was  because  at  a  critical  moment  he  dared 
to  step  forward  and  tell  the  monarch  that  Alfred  had  lived,  that 
"  Magna  Charta  "  had  been  si^ed,  and  that  people  had  rights,  that 
we  venerate  the  Puritan.  He  might  not  be  versed  in  sciences, 
philology,  or  philosophy.  But  he  did  know  that  God  created  him  a 
man  without  fetters ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  dared  to  Imow  this,  and 
dared  to  assert  it,  to  the  preserving  of  this  great  gift  to  his  children, 
we  think  it  right  to  grant  him  our  humble  praise. 

**  A'Becket  '  asserts  (and,  by  the  way,  he  asserts  very  largeW^,  too. 
seldom  deeming  it  necessary  to  sum>ort  assertion  by  proof)  thai 
"  Puritanism  has  not  given  a  purer  form  of  worship,  because  errors 
in  worship  exist  in  every  church."  Errors  do  and  fuways  will  exists 
for  men  are  but  fallible,  and  we  can  never  expect  the  parity  of 
angels  from  them.  We  do  not  contend  that  we  Puritan  was  an 
angel.  What  we  do  contend  for  is  that  he  was  a  nobler  being  than 
tiie  Eoyalist ;  that  his  doctrines,  carried  out,  would  elevate  men,  while 
those  of  the  old  Established  Church  had  a  debasing  tendeninr»  inas- 
much as  they  denied  to  every  man  the  right  of  individual  ja^gment 
It  stripped  the  worship  of  that  superabundance  of  eeremosiT  whidb 
induced  the  ignorant  to  place  more  weight  upon  the  form  dim  the 
spirit.  While  the  Church  declared,—"  The  Cfaotdli  ia  tiw  feantain 
of  truth,  and  the  Scrintures  interpret  its  doetrinest*'  tiie  fteitans 
said,  "  The  Bible,  ana  the  Bible  alone,  is  llie  religioa  of  1^ 
testants;"  let  the  Church  conform  to  it.    They  did  ~^"  ^   " 
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separation  from  the  Chnrcli ;  they  merely  wished  to  purify  her, 
and  to  make  her  worship  more  spiritual.  They  would  do  uothinff 
for  which  they  had  not  the  support  of  the  oracles  of  Grod,  and 
only  when  royalty  claimed  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  supremacy 
did  they  put  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  or  become 
schismatic.  That  their  faith  was  pure  is  undeniably  prored  by  the 
calm,  hopeftd  spirit  with  which,  when  driven  by  the  rack  ana  the 
faggot  from  our  own  land,  they  carried  their  Bible  to  the  New 
iEngland  shores ;  for  we  tbink  that  a  pure  faith  which  enables  a 
man  through  all  dangers  to  act  according  to  his  conscience,  and 
all  else  are  slaves.  That  is  a  pure  faith  on  which  a  man  can  calmly 
look  when  dying.  The  Puritan  knew  it  would  be  no  acceptable 
offering  to  sacr&ce  his  convictions  and  conscience;  he  felt  it  a 
higher  and  nobler  offering;  to  be  able,  when  duty  called  his  name, 
though  it  were  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  in  the  thickest  danger, 
nay,  in  the  portals  of  death,  to  answer,  "I  am  here!"  It  was 
because  they  felt  that  the  claims  of  eternal  truth  were  heavier 
upon  them  than  the  claim  of  country  or  an  undivided  Church,  that 
tney  erected  their  altar  to  the  Grod  of  liberty  in  the  wilds  of  America, 
And  we  cannot  think  that  the  air  eyer  echoed  with  any  nobler 
(human)  anthem  than  that  the  pilgrims  sung  on  the  bleak  shore  and 
under  the  wide  cano}>y  of  heaven,  with  no  more  harmonious  accom- 
paniment than  the  wild  elemental  strife  around  them. 

"  Amid  the  storm  they  sang, 

And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea; 
And  the  sonoding  ables  of  the  dim  wood  rang 

To  the  anthem  of  tho  free. 

•  •  •  • 

^  What  sought  they  thus  a&r? — 
Bright  jewels  of  the  mine? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war? — 
They  sovght  a  fiiith's  pure  shrine. 

^  Ay  I  call  it  holy  gnrand, 

The  spot  where  once  they  trod  I 
They  have  left  nnstained  what  there  they  fonnd— - 
Freedom  to  worship  God." 

In  many  of  the  negative  articles  the  phrase  "  modem  Puritan '" 
IB  made  use  of,  while  the  fact  is  we  haye  no  such  being  at  the  present 
day.  If  Methodist  or  Galvinist  preachers  in  our  time  have  borrowed 
ihe  old  clothes  of  the  Puritan,  that  does  not  constitute  them  Puri-^ 
tans.  Hie  Puritans  declared  that  they  took  the  Bible  slone  as  their 
euide ;  and  the  only  difference  betwixt  them  and  the  most  liberal 
Christian  of  the  present  day  is,  that  the  latter  interprets  the  Bible 
by  two  more  centuries  of  adyancement  in  education  and  scientific 
research;  nay,  we  doubt  whether  these  two  centuries  of  adyance- 
ment, added  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  their  party,  would  not  have 
placed  the  Puritans  far  in  advance  of  our  age.  Certain  it  is  we 
must  look  for  their  types  not  amongst  the  most  fanatical  and 
bigoted,  but  amongst  the  most  liberal-minded  men  of  the  present 
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day, — mea  who  liaye  become  their  diBciples,  and  carried  out  their 
idea  of  the  progressiye  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  individuality  and 
responsibility  of  the  human  mind. 

We  gather  sufficient  proof  that  they  accomplished  some  good, 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  strongly  devoted  to  principle,  "and, 
believing  in  the  divinity  of  principle,  were  willing  to  struggle  for  it, 
willing  to  suffer  and  die  for  it/*  No  man,  genuinely  devoted  to  a 
principle,  dies  without  having  accomplished  something  for  the 
world^  good.  And  when  Truth  and  Freedom  reward  their  foUowen, 
no  unimportant  dignity  will  these  heroes  of  the  17th  century  receive ; 
for  never,  till  the  toast  of  "  Civil  and  Beligious  Liberty  the  world 
over  '*  ceases  to  be  duly  honoured,  can  their  glory  fade. 

Nam  Dib. 

Tks  great  object  of  our  opponents  in  this  debate  seems  to  Lave 
been  to  prove  that  Puritanism  waa  better  than  ChurchiiuuQahio, 
because  it  took  its  stand  on  requiring  Scriptural  authority  for  all 
things ;  and  that  the  men  who  wor&ed  out  the  liberties  of  the 
EngCsh  people  under  the  Stuarts  wwe  Poritans.  They  would  Lave 
us  believe  that  Puritanism  was  the  esBence  of  the  go^el,  and  that 
the  Puritans  weie  just  such  men  as  tiiey  pretenobd  to  be.  We 
ahall  join  issue  at  once  on  Uiese  points. 

Wnat  is  a  Puritan  P  "  I^am  X)er  "  and  J.  O.  are  eloquent  in  de- 
picting the  spiritual  life  of  the  Puritan.  They  look  upon  him  as 
auch  a  saintly  bein^,  wrapt  in  suoh  a  haze  of  enthusiasm  as  to  have 
neither  time  nor  mclination  to  busy  hunself  with  the  affidia  <^ 
ordinary  mortals  (see  p.  103).  According  to  this,  we  must  jadce 
the  Puritan  merely  as  a  religious  enthusiast,  and  the  moment  he 
•enters  the  coimcil-chamber,  or  phjrsicaUy  raises  the  spear  against 
the  mighty,  he  ceases  to  be  a  Puritan.  Hence  such  men  as  Eliot 
and  Ham]^en  were  not  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  Puritans, 
though  clauned  as  such  by  the  advocates  of  Puritanism.  Therefore 
it  was  not  the  Puritans  "  whose  road  lay.acroas  the  path  of  a  tyrant, 
and  who  trod  that  path,  struggling  solriy  in  iJie  cause  of  liberty.** 
It  was  political  factions,  each  j^ous  of  the  other,  but  all  united  in 
their  hatred  to  the  King  and  Church.  "  NamDer's"  sketch  of  the 
growth  of  constitutional  liberty  is  Pi^tty  ooanwot^  but  he  must 
remember  that  Puritanism  is  not  of  JSnKlish  origin,  but  Genevan, 
and  that  all  thbgs  were  settled  by  the  Englii^  Chozdi  before  the 
Puritan  party  opposed  or  attempted  to  relbrm  it. 

We  are  unable  to  understaad  how  Puritanism  can  be  bencificial 
in  having  left  us  a  precedent.  Eirstiy,  in  the  political  aspeet  of  the 
case  we  need  not  l(x>k  at  the  stomyesid  fanatical  Puritan  for  m  pro- 
eedent  in  resisting  the  royalpreragative,  but  may  go  bade  to  the 
days  of  Henry  H.  and  IIL,  John,  £idward  IIL,  and  H«iux  IT., 
and  note  how  the  men  acted  who  fint  obtained  these  pnvil^nas  for 
us ;  who  were  not  Puritans,  but  Catholics;  and  who»  witiwoft  *  * 
dii^  blood  or  disturbing  the  ezistiBg  order  of  thiiigc 
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BOTereigns  quite  as  obstinate  as  any  of  the  Tudors  or  Stuarts,  those 
pririlej^es  which  we  now  so  justly  price.  It  was  mere  hatred  of 
monarchy  and  an  Established  Church  which  characterized  the 
Puritans ;  their  sole  aim  was  their  own  supremacy,  and  liberty  or 
toleration  did  not  enter  into  all  their  thoughts,  and  was  never  shown 
by  them  in  any  single  instance  when-  they  were  for  the  time  tri- 
umphant, and  King  and  Church  were  alike  trampled  under  foot— 
nothing  but  relentless  intolerance.  Strange,  indeed,  to  look  to  such 
men  or  to  their  descendants — who,  if,  as  "  x^am  Der  *'  says,  are  to  be 
better  than  thejr»  will  assuredly  show  it  in  their  more  marked 
hatred  of  Eomanism,  religious  freedom,  and  harmless  recreation— 
for  Catholic  emancipation,  com  repeals,  or  acts  to  abridge  the  hours 
of  labour.  They  obtained,  on  the  wild  rocky  shore,  the  liberty  to 
worship  Grod  unmolested,  but  did  they  extend  the  boon  to  others  P 
Let  the  history  of  New  Enji^land  answer. 

Both  "  Nam  Der  "  and  J,  O.  make  hee  use  of  the  argumentum  ttd 
hominem.  Suppose  we  were  to  unfold  a  similar  roll  of  Eoyalists 
and  Churchmen,  beginning  with  Howard,  Drake,  Hawkins,  Fro* 
bisher,  Baleigh,  Bacon,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakspere,  Hooker,  FaUc* 
land ;  surely  these  will  match  with  any  quoted  by  our  opponents 
aa  the  produce  of  Puritanism,  and  as  therefore,  m  their  opinion, 
proving  that  the  tree  must  be  good  which  bore  such  fruit.  It  is 
rather  strange,  too,  to  see  Miles  Coverdale  and  John  Pox  figuring 
among  the  Puritans. 

Instead,  too,  of  Puritanism  giving  man  opiniouB  of  bis  own,  it  did 
exactly  the  reverse,  in  tving  him  aown  to  the  narrow  opinions  of 
that  sect.  One  of  the  first  resolutions  of  the  Puritans,  when  thejr 
came  into  power,  was  to  exclude  from  Parliament,  and  from  all 
offices  of  which  they  had  the  management,  every  one  who  did  not 
belong  to  their  sect,  or  whose  life  did  not  consist  in  canting  and 
reading  the  Old  Testament.  (See  Negative  Article  II.,  p.  Ill, 
which  we  advise  our  opponents  to  re-reaa. 

Talk  of  Catholic  emancipation  from  men  of  such  principles !  And 
how  can  a  system  which  gives  rise  to  unlimited  hypocrisy  be  pro- 
ductive of  beneficial  results  P 

''Neal"  tells  us  that  if  Puritanism  had  been  of  the  world  the  world 
would  not  have  hated  it ;  and  he  leaves  his  readers  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  thence  Puritanism  was  of  divine  origin,  and  must  con- 
sequently have  been  beneficial  in  its  results.  Now  we  might  just 
as  well  turn  the  argument  the  other  way,  and  say  that  if  episcopacy 
and  monarchy  had  been  of  the  world,  the  world  would  not  have 
risen  in  rebellion  against  them  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  them ; 
the  argument,  therefore,  proves  anything  you  like,  and  so  really 
nothing. 

The  assumption  of  "  Colin,"  that  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  is  to 
he  traced,  centuries  before  the  Beformation,  in  all  the  movements 
that  have  manifested  man's  innate  desire  for  freedom,  is  simply  an 
assumption  of  the  whole  question  at  issue,  because,  if  we  allow,  as  I 
suppose  we  all  will,  that  freedom  is  a  good  thing,  and  that  an 
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innate  desire  for  it  is  beneficial,  and  abo  allow  that  the  Paritans 
possessed  this  innate  desire,  and  expressed  it  in  their  actions,  then  of 
course  the  influence  of  Faritanism  has  been  beneficial.  But  what  is 
freedom,  and  to  what  extent  is  it  beneficial?  Only  so  far  aa  it  does 
not  violently  interfere  with  established  rules  and  the  freedom  of 
others.  Preedom  is  a  great  blessing,  but  the  greatest  or  absolute 
freedom  is  at  once  the  greatest  curse  and  the  ^eatest  slareiy. 
Again,  "  Ne&l "  has  totally  mistaken  the  origin  of  Furitanism.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account,  Furitanism  was  an  existing  principle  ia 
England  long  before  the  Beformation,  as  we  have  sireadj  snown, 
and  that  on  the  consummation  of  the  Beformation  here,  the  Be- 
formers  hastened  to  Geneva  to  learn  the  lesson  the  times  compelled. 
Now,  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  P  Protestant  clergymen  fled  to 
Geneva  to  escape  the  persecution  of  Mary,  but  very  few  of  the 
leading  B«formers  did  so,  aa  the  records  of  the  persecutions  and 
martyrdoms  during  that  reign  fully  testily.  Those  who  returned 
had  naturally  enough  imbibed  a  liking  for  the  Genevan  ritual  and 
mode  of  government,  and  on  their  return  thought  evervthing  wrong 
which  did  not  conform  to  it.  They  were  simply  and  solely  objectors 
to  the  existing  order  of  things,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  Eoman  super- 
stition was  stayed  or  episcopal  domination  overcome  b^  their  influ- 
ence, because,  whatever  the  uhurch  is  now,  she  was  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  YI.  and  Elizabeth.  At  the  last  revision  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  in  1651,  the  Puritans,  as  is  well  known,  objected  to  many 
things  as  superstitious  or  Popish,  e,  g.,  the  use  of  the  ring  in  mar- 
riage, and  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  the  refusal  of 
these  and  similar  requests  was  the  consequence  of  the  fruitless  issue 
of  the  Conference.  The  articles  of  the  Church  were  settled  only 
four  years  after  the  acoession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  are  identiau 
in  doctrine  with  those  of  Edward  V I.  At  the  very  opening  of  the 
Prayer  Book  we  still  read,  "And  here  is  to  be  noted  that  tuch  orna- 
ments of  the  church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof,  at  all  times  of 
their  ministration,  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use,  as  were  in  this 
Church  of  England,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth."  So  much  for  Puri- 
tanism effecting  any  alteration. 

There  are  a  few  more  curious  and  erroneous  statements  in 
"  Colin  L.'s  "  article,  as  when  we  are  told  that  the  Puritans  left  the 
shores  of  England  for  America  in  order  to  enjoy  the  freedom 
denied  them  at  home,  when,  as  is  manifest  from  their  history,  which 
we  have  sketched  in  our  opening  paper,  they  went  merely  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  {Measures  of  spirituaLl  dominion,  and  allowed  not  the 
slightest  toleratioiiipr  freedom  of  opinion  or  act. 

Again,  it  is  certainly  something  new  to  be  told  that  it  is  the  descend- 
ants of  theEnglish  Puritan  emigrants  to  America  who  have  so  success- 
fully withstood  the  dominating  influence  of  the  NorUiem  States.  Is 
not  I^ew  England  now  the  home  and  hotbed  of  Puritanism  in  America? 
Are  not  all  the  New  England  States  Puritan  in  sentiment  P  are  not 
they  a  part  of  the  Northern  States  ?  and  has  not  their  whole  policy 
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for  yean  been  one  of  enricbiDg  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their 
Sonthem  neighbours,  and  of  pursuing  the  intolerant  spirit  character- 
istic of  the  Puritans  in  dealing  with  the  rights  and  feelings  of  those 
who  differ  from  them  P 

The  next  paragraph  of  "  Colin's  '*  passes  our  comprehension  alto- 
gether. We  are  told  that  the  Puritan,  "  having  the  Scriptures,  Uie 
revealed  word  of  GFod,  in  his  hand,  found  in  it  no  warrant  to  justify 
the  prevalent  superstitions,  fables,  and  bonds  with  which  humanity 
was  fettered  "  (p.  259).  Will  "  Colin  "  tell  ns  what  these  bonds, 
fables,  and  superstitions  were  or  are?  Either  "  Colin  "  means  that 
the  Puritans  were  the  authors  of  the  Heformation  or  he  does  not. 
If  he  does,  then  all  the  objections  of  later  generations  to  it  are  use- 
less ;  if  not,  then  he  must  mean  that  the  present  reformed  Church 
of  England  sanctions  superstitions,  fables,  and  bonds,  forged  on  the 
smoulaeriDg  heat  of  worldly  wisdom.  Does  "  Colin  L."  mean  to 
assert  this?  We  think  not,  oecause  we  think  no  one  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  would 
make  such  an  assertion.  The  expediency  or  otherwise  of  doing 
nothing  but  what  is  expressly  laid  down  in  Scripture  to  the  very 
letter  is  not  really  a  part  of  the  question ;  but  if  "  Colin  L."  wishes 
to  see  this  point  fairly  and  calmly  discussed,  we  must  refer  him  to 
Hooker s  "Ecclesiastical  Polity." 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that  *'  Kam  Der,"  in  his  second  article,  is 
"  of  the  same  opinion  still."  We  commend  to  his  careful  perusal 
the  excellent  negative  article  bv  "A'Becket,"  standing  in  juxta- 
position to  his  own»  and  trust  that  it  will  afford  him  matter  for 
serious  reflection. 

We  entirely  demxur  to  the  statement  that  the  age  which  produced 
Puritanism  was  essentially  a  wicked  and  licentious  age.  Granted 
that  many  expressions  were  then  used  freely  by  the  highest  which 
would  be  thought  indecorous  now,  we  assert  that  the  general  tone 
of  morality  was  as  high  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and 
Charles  I.,  as  it  is  at  the  present. 

"  Bnt  when  the  Second  Charles  assamed  the  swajr, 
Then,  like  m  bow  long  forced  into  m  curve, 
The  mind,  released  from  too  constrained  a  nenre, 
Flew  to  ita  first  position  with  a  spring 
That  made  the  vaiilted  roofs  of  pleasare  ring." 

This  age  was  thoroughly  licentious ;  the  reaction  had  set  in,  and 
Puritanism  as  a  power  was  dead.  Its  influence  in  this  respect  was 
not  in  our  opinion  beneficial ;  perhaps  "  Nam  Der"  thinks  it  was  so 
on  this  account,  since  he  favours  us,  a  few  lines  further  on,  with  the 
startling  assertion  that  schism  is  a  beneficial  thin^.  Schism,  too, 
let  us  inform  "  Nam  Der,"  has  not  to  do  so  much  with  creed  as  with 
the  form  of  church  government.  The  Church  of  Christ  should  be  one 
not  only  in  doctrine  but  also  in  government.  Wherever  there  is  a 
difference  in  government  there  wul  also  invariably  be  found  a  difier- 
ence  in  doctrme ;  and  the  oft-repeated  phrase  of  *'  We  are  all  agreed 
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in  fnndamentals ;  let  us  shake  hands  all  ronnd,"  is  abont  as  dehitiTe 
an  idea  as  any  we  know  of.  We  are  told  that  no  body  €i  men,  ereii 
among  any  sect,  are  agreed  npon  evefy  point ;  but  tiiey  pass  oner 
these  and  still  adhere  to  their  sect.  It  is  so  we  know ;  then  if  all, 
or  nearly  all,  these  sects  are  agreed  as  Protestants  with  the  Estab- 
lished Ghnrch  in  this  country,  as  they  say  they  are,  why  do  they  sdB 
tear  the  Lord's  body  by  needless  schisms  P 

"  Nam  Der,"  too,  would  have  ua  believe  that  Lather  promulgated 
new  truths.  This  is  similar  to  the  statement  of  Catholies,  that 
England  is  indebted  to  Aurastine,  and  bo  to  Bome,  for  her  Chris- 
tianity. Luther  ])romulgated  no  new  truths ;  he  onljr  remored  the 
errors  and  superstitions  which  had  for  so  many  centuries  vammnSed 
them.  He  did  not  wish  to  place  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Chnrcii ; 
all  he  desired  was  to  see  her  reform  herself;  he  would  hare  willingly 
lived  and  died  a  devoted  servant  of  Eome  if  by  any  means  liiis  con- 
summation, so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  could  have  been  obtained. 
Wyclifie  and  others  had  preferred  the  same  request,  but,  like 
Luther,  failed.  Luther's  position  was  forced  upon  him  by  eirc«B- 
stances.*  And  the  Protestant  churches  both  of  England  and  tilie 
Continent  have  only  this  defence  to  escape  the  charge  of  sehiBHi»*- 
that  the  church  Catholic  was  in  grievous  error,  and  acted  totally  at 
variance  with  Scripture  and  apostolic  and  primitive  custom,  botii 
in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline ;  that  she  refused  to  reform  hor- 
self ;  and  that  it  was  thence  the  duty  of  those  within  her  nale  nrho 
thought  her  guilty  of  these  things  to  separate  at  onee  ttom  her, 
and  to  re-adopt  tne  apostolic  and  primitive  system  of  ehnrdies, 
independent  in  government  but  umted  in  one  creed,  and  in  aD 
adopting  the  same  form  of  government.  This,  we  ure  sorrf  to  say, 
has  not  Deen  the  result  in  practice.  Protestants  are  divided  into 
numerous  sects,  difTeriug  in  government,  more  or  less  in  doctrine, 
and  having  very  little  of  **  the  communion  of  saints."  For  tiiis 
unhappy  result  we  cannot  see  anything  beneficial  in  it ;  we  nrast,  as 
far  as  England  is  concerned,  look  to  the  Puritans,  and  to  them 
alone.  That  Puritanism  has  been  the  parent  of  schism  in  every 
form  is  not  denied,  and  this  we  think*a  truly  deplorable  result. 

We  have,  in  our  opening  article,  and  in  repl^^ing  to  our  own  oppo- 
nents, endeavoured  to  show  that  Puritanism,  mstorically  considexed, 
has  not  been  beneficial ;  we  would,  in  conclusion,  <^er  a  few  remarks 
tendingto  show  that  from  its  very  nature  it  cannot  be  so ;  for,— 

1st.  Puritanism  is  opposed  to  the  gospel.  It  adheres  to  the  letter 
which  killeth,  and  neglecteth  the  spirit  which  giteth  life.  It 
trumpets  forth  loudly  the  condemnation  of  man  under  the  law, 
while  it  ignores  the  redemption  offered  in  the  g08p<d.  While  tellinr 
us  that  God  gave  the  law  to  Moses,  it  forgets  to  add  that  grace  sad 
truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.    The  gospel  bids  us,  when  we  fast,  aot 

*  See  Keil's  "  Martin  Lother:  a  Monograph  on  the  Life  and  Ttinai  of  the 
Solitarj  Monk  who  shook  the  World,"  repnbUshcd  from  the  JMUak  Omtr^ 
vtrtkUiit, 
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to  be  of  a  sad  countenance  as  the  hypocrites  are,  who  appear  unto 
men  to  fast;  neither  to  make  onr  prayers  in  the  corners  of  the 
streets  to  be  seen  of  men ;  and  will  any  one  deny  that  these  were 
characteristics  of  the  Puritan  P  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  such  things  as 
excrescences  of  the  Puritan's  character,  they  were  woven  into  it, 
and  formed  part  of  his  being.  Puritanism  is  intensely  Pharisaical, 
and  we  need  hardly  say  that  this  also  is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
cospel.  In  church  government  it  is  decidedly  opposed  to  both  the 
letieT  and  the  spirit.  We  find  episcopacy  as  plainly  established  by 
apostolical,  and  sanctioned  bj  divine  authority,  as  we  find  the  lives 
and  writings  of  the  apostles  m  the  New  Testament ;  and  yet  what 
have  not  Puritans  said  of  episcopacy  P  We  are  told  to  submit  to 
every  ordinance  of  man,  and  to  the  king  as  supreme ;  yet  what  has 
not  been  said  against  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  and  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  latter  P  Scripture  tells  us  to  hold  fast  the  form  of 
sound  words,  and  we  are  now  informed  that  creeds  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  we  are  only  to  do  our  duty  to  Qod  and  our  neighbour, 
forgetting  at  the  same  time  that  unless  we  believe  that  God  i^,  and 
have  faith  in  His  acts  and  attributes,  in  aocordanoe  with  His  revealed 
word,  we  cannot  please  Him. 

Again,  that  Puritanism  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gos|>el,  as 
indeed  to  the  letter,  is  further  evidenced  by  the  great  estimation  in 
which  the  Old  Testament  was  held  by  theTuritans.  Knowing  full 
well  that  the  New  Testament  would  unequivocally  condemn  their 
austere  opinions  and  sanctimonious  pretences,  they  have  recourse 
to  the  Old,  and  take  refuge  in  the  soul-crushing  judgments  of  that 
law  which  was  but  *'  the  ^adow  of  good  things  to  come." 

Bat  Puritanism  is  injurious  because  it  fosters  m  spirit  of  infidelity. 
All  schism  does  this.  No  sect  which  has  separated  from  another, 
or  from  the  Established  Church,  has  remained  intact  for  any  length 
of  time.  Schism,  like  error,  is  prolific.  A  split  occurs,  and  a  new 
sect  is  formed ;  and  this,  again,  gives  rise  to  others,  all  varying 
from  the  original  in  doctrine.  We  have  known  a  man  in  the  course 
of  his  life  belong  to  six  difierent  sects,  and  others  to  three  or  four, 
changing  on  the  slij^htest  pretences ;  and  doubtless  many  of  our 
readers  have  met  with  similar  instances.  And  what  is  the  result  P 
Why,  that  driven  abo^t  with  every  wind  and  wave  of  doctrine,  they 
at  length  make  shipwreck  of  their  own  souls  in  the  dark  abysses  of 
infidelity.  Puritanism,  from  its  very  austerity,  can  have  only  this 
result.  Of  those  educated  in  its  tenets,  many,  when  older,  have  such 
a  repugnance  to  its  strictures,  that  without  examining  for  themselves, 
they  cast  off  faith  in  that  gosj>el  which,  as  they  have  been  led  to 
beheve,  countenances  such  opinions.  Such,  we  believe,  has  been  and 
ever  will  be  the  result  of  Puritanism.  It  is  for  our  readers  to  decide 
whether  its  influence  has  been  beneficial,  ay  or  no.  B.  S. 
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^olitixs. 


IS  A  STANDING  ARMY  EXPEDIENT  IN  A  FEEE 

COUNTEY  ? 

AFFIBMATIVB  BEPLY. 

At  every  public  anniverflarj,  dinner,  or  |Hurtr,  the  toojBt  imme- 
diately after  that  of  "  The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family,"  is  '*  The 
Army."  Its  place  on  the  toaat-list  is  significant.  Itproyes  that, 
in  the  general  opinion  of  society,  the  army  is  a  standing  8afe|^;iiard 
and  pnde.  It  could  not  well  be  otherwise  in  a  land  whose  military 
commanders  numbered  among  them  Marlborough,  Wellington,  and 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  (Lord  Clyde) ;  a  land  whose  army  haa  held  the 
world  at  bay  under  Napoleon,  and  had  successfully  resisted  the 
might  of  Eussian  aggression  and  of  Indian  insurrection.  Tfaia 
single  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  of  J.  G.  J.'s  fine-spun  arguments 
against  a  standing  army ;  this  is  the  public  voice  on  the  subject,  and 
the  public  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  ill  judges  in  this  matter.  The 
admiration  of  the  army,  in  fact,  proceeds  upon  the  usual  phenome- 
non in  life,  that  we  wonder  most  at,  and  envy  with  greatest  intensity, 
those  who  possess  characteristics  of  which  we  feel  ourselves  deficients 
The  singer  admires  the  conjuror,  the  clumsy  lout  the  supple  clown, 
the  parliamentary  speaker  the  great  inventor,  the  lanoiBman  the 
sailor,  and  the  civilian  the  soldier.  This  latter  happens  because  he 
feels  little  of  the  heroic  and  the  martial  in  himself.  Civilians  know 
well  that  they  have  little  soldieriy  pluck  in  them,  and  hence  they 
toady  the  standing  army.  Even  Volunteers,  "  with  all  their  braveiy 
on,"  duck  their  heads  most  cringingly  to  the  real  soldier,  in  m 
consciousness  that  they  are  mere  shams,  who  would  scatter,  like  a 
mist  on  a  mountain,  on  the  mere  announcement  of  imminent  inva- 
sion. "  Let  haughty  Gaul  invasion  threat,"  and  where  would  the 
men  of  the  rifle  and  uniform  be  P  In  the  van  or  the  rear  ?  To 
heighten  the  fun  of  his  John  Gilpin,  Cowper  dexterously  made  him 
not  only  "  a  linendraper  bold,"  but  tells  us  also  that — 

"  A  train-band  captain  eke  waa  he 
Of  famous  London  town." 

J.  G.  J.,  as  little  as  "  Camerado,"  is  inclined  to  put  his  trust  in  that 
novel  army  who  have  accepted  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  as  their 
Poet  Laureate,  and  "Form,  form,  riflemen  form!"  for  their  national 
anthem.  It  is  well  that  we  agree  thus  far,  and  that  there  ia  some 
common  ground  on  which  we  can  stand  as  Cameradoes.  But,  alas ! 
we  get  wide  as  the  poles  (almost)  asunder  before  long,  for  he  asserts 
"  that  a  standing  army,  even  in  the  freest  of  nations,  is  always  dan- 
gerous to  freedom  "  (p.  120). 
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Can  snch.  things  beP  and  what  are  the  proofs  of  their  being? 
They  are  these :  he  says, — "  The  standing  army  has  for  a  considerable 
time  ceased  to  be  employed  as  an  engine  of  despotism  "  (p.  119) ; 
and  the  '*  Soots  Greys  "  resisted  Wellington  in^the  attempt  to  bark 
the  Beform  Bill  of  1832,  and  to  form  a  military  despotism !  (p.  120). 
Patent  and  conclusiTe  evidence  of  the  army  being  mimical  to  free- 
dom ! — ^it  is  never  used  for  snch  a  purpose,  or,  if  so  used,  resists  and 
resents  the  attempt !  Shades  of  Aristotle,  Whately,  and  Hamilton, 
powers  of  Mill,  Thomson,  and  Spenser,  from  what  logic  did  J.  G.  J. 
team  such  forms  of  reasoning  r  His  logic,  like  the  Yolunteers, 
iiiTolyes  a  fallacy. 

^  The  fact  is,  that  so  long  as  the  House  of  Commons  retains  the 
right  of  taution,  of  fixing  the  annual  revenue,  of  fixing  the  number 
otthe  army,  of  deciding  upon  the  premier  whom  it  will  support,  the 
army  caimot  be  inimical  to  freedom;  for  against  the  Honse  of 
Commons  using  these  powers,  no  sovereign,  na  premier  can  act. 
Standing  armies  are  no  longer  in  the  personal  pay  of  sovereigns. 
They  are  charged  to  the  revenue,  and  tnose  who  nold  the  check  on 
the  exchequer  can  easily  limit  the  red-coats  to  the  least  dangerous 
number.  They  are  no  longer  the  instruments  of  lawless  power  or 
designing  despots ;  they  are  the  police  of  nations  and  the  safeguards 
of  their  prosperity. 

That  the  teaohmg  of  war  is  hostile  to  political  freedom  {p.  121) 
is  quite  a  new  and  wonderful  doctrine.  How  did  Greece  maintain 
itsTreedom, — by  abstaining  from  the  teaching  of  warP  How  did 
£ome  rise  to  its  imperial  grandeur, — by  remaming  ignorant  of  the 
arts  of  warF  How  did  Britain  subdue  Napoleon  I., — by  the  con- 
stant observance  of  peace  principles,  and  by  ceasing  to  practise  war 
any  more  P  No,  truly ;  the  profession  of  war  is  the  best  protection 
for  peace.  If  any  person  wisnes  to  be  well  "  mauled  and  knuckled  " 
in  this  world,  henas  only  to  let  it  be  plainly  seen  and  known  of  all 
men  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  strike.  Then  "  JECey  Corragio  /"  his 
opponents  brandish  their  fists,  and  lay  on  with  might  and  main. 
But  should  a  man  "  show  his  guards,"  and  give  just  a  glimpse  of 
his  possession  of  a  little  knowledge  of  the  "  art  of  selr-defence," 
knuckle  down  becomes  pretty  soon  the  word.  Every  scapegrace 
and  jackanapes  can  bluster  and  threaten,  but  every  one  cannot  hold 
up  his  face  to  the  smiter  whose  hand  is  trained  to  heavy  hitting. 
So  in  nations  there  must  be  no  shirking,  no  wavering,  but  fair  pre- 
sentation of  power,  and  a  known  determination  to  give  a  quick  reply 
to  an  aggressor. 

Life  18  militant.  Warfare  is  the  natural  state  of  man  in  his  pre- 
sent form  of  civilization.  The  only  way  to  tame  down  the  asperity 
of  war  is  to  make  it  a  profession.  If  every  man  were  his  own 
lawyer  quarrels  would  never  cease ;  the  testiness  of  human  nature 
would  pass  into  every  transaction.  We  delegate  our  national  quarrels 
to  the  standing  army  as  we  do  our  personal  quarrels  to  the  lawyers. 
They  try  their  best  m  the  profession  to  gain  their  ends,  aud  we  go 
on  with  our  own  concerns  with  calmness.    If  our  party  gains  we 
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rejoice ;  if  not,  we  pay  costs.  But  to  assert  that  professioiial  edu- 
cation for  warfare  is  injurious  to  freedom  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that 
legal  education  is  prejudicial  to  jostioe.  No  men  are  less  prone  to 
war  than  soldiers.  Of  all  the  advocates  for  peace  none  are  ao 
ardent  as  the  men  who  hare  seen  war  on  a  battle-field.  The  boldest 
warriors  are  those  who  most  eagerly  counsel  peace  till  ihe  latest 
possible  moment.  Then,  when  the  perilous  hour  comes,  they  show 
the  true  spirit  of  heroes. 

**  To  peaoe,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  hnmilitj  ; 
Bat  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  oar  ears, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger ; 
Sti£fSen  the  sinews,  snmmon  np  the  bloody 
DbgniM  fair  Nature  with  haM-featnred  rage; 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspeet ; 
Let  it  piy  throagh  the  portage  of  the  bead 
Like  the  brass  cannon  ;  let  the  brow  o'erwhehn  it» 
Aa  fearfnllj  as  doth  a  gallM  rook 
O'erbang  and  jnttj  his  confounded  base, 
Swilled  with  ^  wild  and  wasteful  ocean  ; 
Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide, 
Hold  bard  the  breath,  and  bend  the  spirit  np 
To  its  fnll  height" 

Such  men  were  Sir  John  Moore,  John  Wolfb,  Henry  HaTdoek^ 
Lord  Clyde,  and  many  other  British  heroes  whose  lives  and  works 
prove  tnat  a  professional  military  education  is  not  uniriendly  to 
the  noblest  impartiality,  and  cannot  therefore  be  injurioiis  to 
political  freedom.  J.  Q.  J.  is  surely,  therefore,  mistaken  in  bis 
arfi^ment  that  the  teaching  of  war  as  a  profession  is  hostile  to 
political  freedom. 

Though  J.  G.  J.  did  prove  that  **  standing  armies  perpetuate 
aristocratical  principles  and  government  in  the  country  rp.  131), 
be  would  not  have  made  it  evident  that  they  were  inezpetuent  in 
free  countries.  Are  aristocratical  principles  and  government  wrong 
or  inexpedient  P  If  so,  the  world  has  been  very  fond  of  pursuing 
an  inexpedient  course  almost  from  the  creation.  An  aristocracy  <^ 
some  sort  there  has  always  been,  and  we  suppose  always  wiU  be. 
Something  best  there  cannot  but  be ;  and  that  best  must,  we  pre^ 
sume,  be  looked  up  to,  and  get  to  the  top,  and  govern  and  influence. 
This  will  be  an  aristocracy.  Standing  armies  can  do  nothinff  for 
the  prevention  of  what  is  thought  to  be  the  best  from  having  a  ii]|^ 
place  in  men's  esteem.  Neither  are  standing  armies  so  conspicu- 
ously favourable  even  to  what  J.  6.  J.  calls  the  aristo<aracy  as  ke 
fancies .  The  names  of  our  greatest  commanders  have  not  been  men 
of  title,  lineage,  and  of  the  '*  silver  spoon  "  order.  They  may  fbtoi 
ornaments  to  the  army,  as  they  txy  to  do  to  everytliing  else ;  but  tlier 
are  usefal  for  keeping  up  the  standard  of  manners,  not  the  staadttd 
of  honour  in  the  army.  Another  splendid  piece  of  ini 
logic  here  presents  itself.    A  military  aristocracy  ' 
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over  the  military  ig  the  most  hateful  and  dangerous.  Our  military 
aristocracy — swells  and  loungers  about  town — are  hair-brained 
acapegraces,  and  hence  they  are  hatefid  and  dangerous.  Now  the 
conclusion  may  be  correct  enough,  but  how  does  J.  G.  J.  bridge 
OTer  the  spaces  between  his  premises  P  Hair-brained  scapegraces 
cannot  control  the  military ;  i^  then,  they  are  only  hateful  and 
dangerous  when  they  control  the  militair,  where  is  the  oonclusion 
as  an  inference  P  They  may  be  hateful  and  dangerous  in  them- 
8elve8,i-*hatefiil  as  scapegraces,  dangerous  as  being  hair-brained; 
but  this  they  would  be  though  they  were  not  soldiers.  Indeed, 
they  become  both  less  hateful  and  less  dangerous  by  becoming 
soloiers ;  for  then  they  are  nut  into  drill,  and  their  hair-brained- 
ness  has  its  scope  limited,  ana  they  are  under  laws,  and  their  scape- 
grace qualities  are  a  little  restrained.  Were  it  not  for  the  army, 
perhaps  our  so-called  aristooracy  would  require  to  institute  a 
new  Bedlam  for  hair-brained  scapegraces  much  less  efficient  and 
useful. 

It  might  even  be  argued,  too,  that  if  they  are  in  reality  hair- 
brained  scapegraoes,  they  are  the  fitter  food  for  gunpowder,  and  it 
would  be  waste  of  better  material  to  have  other  officers  over  our 
troops,  and  that  therefore  these  aristocratical  nincompoops  are  the 
most  economical  soldiery — ridding  the  world  of  its  superfluity  of 
aristocratic  blue  blood.  Surely  wis  can  scarcely  be  mimical  to 
freedom ;  for  if  they  get  thinned  off  in  war,  there  are  fewer  to 
provide  for,  and  the  breed  does  not  get  extending.  If  they  are  a 
waste  and  worthless  product  of  nature,  true  economy  should  lead  us 
to  perpetuate  the  aristocratical  principle  still  furtner,  and  let  the 
swells  and  loungers  about  town  have  a  monopoly  of  the  delight  of 
dying  in  defence  of  their  country  "  in  handsome  uniforms  and  smart 
accoutrements."  But  all  this  does  not  enable  us  to  see  how  the 
utter  worthlessnees  of  the  aristocratical  element  in  the  army  can 
perpetuate  aristocratical  principles,  when  we  have  to  seek  elsewhere 
for  the  true  defenders  of  our  country,  and  find  them  elsewhere  when 
wanted.    This  should  diminish  the  prestige  of  the  aristocracy. 

J.  G.  J.,  who  is  not  '*  much  of  an  admirer  of  the  glorious  and 
patriotic  volunteer  corps  "  (p.  117),  yet  thinks  (p.  122)  that  **  no 
soldiers  ever  fight  so  oravely  as  volunteer  patriotic  bands,"  and 
hence  asserts  tmit  "  the  principle  of  mercenary  establishments  is  an 
erroneous  one."  Volunteers  do  little  worthy  of  admiration; 
volunteers  fi|<ht  bravely  as  patriots;  therefore  the  principle  of 
standing  armies  is  erroneous!  Cogent,  is  it  notP  To  prove  that 
"  the  pnnciple  of  mercenary  military  establishments  is  an  erroneous 
one  "  would  be  the  best  way  to  decide  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  have 
standing  armies.  It  is  never  expedient  to  do  a  thing  which  is  known 
to  be  wron^,  and  capable  of  being  proven  to  be  so.  The  field  of 
expediency  is  where  there  is  no  plain  and  palpable  rule  to  be  had. 
'Wnen  there  is  a  possible  and  well-founded  doubt,  then  .we  may 
inquire  what  is  expedient.  Bat  if  the  right  is  known,  or  the  wrong 
is  known,  the  question  of  expediency  cannot  be  entertained.    Had 
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J.  G.  J.  prored  instead  of  asserting  this  statement,  he  would  hare 
closed  this  debate  abruptly  and  efifectually. 

That  double  planet  '*  Fax  et  Unitas  "  does  not  shine  rery  bri^tly 
in  argument.  A  standing  army,  according  to  these  coupled  femi- 
nines,  is  inexpedient,  because  the  ^oyemmenta  of  Europe  employ 
many  expedients  to  fill  up  their  military  force"  (p.  197).  That  u 
to  say,  the  governments  of  Europe  use  great  exertions  to  do  what 
they  find  to  be  useless.  "  The  cost  inrolyed  in  keepmg  up  armiei  *' 
is  an  argument  far  more  yalid  against  the  police,  x  ou  haye  osdy 
to  compare  what  they  preserve  with  what  they  cost ;  and  if  the 
per-centage  is  too  high,  we  must  try  to  get  it  done  cheaper.  "En- 
celadon"  has  some  comments  on  the  profitableness  or  Tolunteen 
which  we  commend  to  the  reader's  attention.  The  chief  fi&ult  of 
his  article  is,  that  it  is  too  short ;  and,  for  the  BrUuk  Oonirover' 
tialist,  shows  too  little  fight.  Why  "  Fax  et  Unitas  "  should  sif^ 
over  "  the  age  of  chival^  "  is  to  me  a  mystery ;  for  if  these  two 
respectable  females  bore  sway  oyer  the  world,  tiiere  oould  be  no 
need  for  chivalry.  But  I  must  really  draw  to  a  close,  and  I  shall 
wind  up  by  quoting  an  unanswerable  coadjutor  in  this  debate — 
Lord  Macaulay : — 

^  No  man  of  aense  has,  in  oar  dajs,  or  in  the  days  of  oar  fittbeia,  Berioutly 
maintained  that  oor  ialand  coald  be  safe  withoat  an  armj.  And  even  if  aor 
ialand  were  perfectly  secure  from  attack,  an  army  would  be  indiipeoaably  neeenaiy 
to  OS.  The  growth  of  the  empire  has  left  as  no  choice.  The  refnons  which  we 
have  colonized  or  conquered  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Kuover,  contain 
A  popalation  exceeding  twenty-fold  that  which  the  House  of  Stuart  governed. 
There  are  now  more  English  soldiers  ou  the  other  side  of  the  tropio  of  Gaoeer  in 
time  of  peace  than  Cromwell  had  under  his  command  in  time  of  war.  All  tke 
troops  of  Charles  II.  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  garrina  the  posts  which 
we  now  occupy  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  alone.  The  regiments  which  defend 
the  remote  dependencies  of  the  crown  cannot  be  duly  recruited  and  relieved,  unkss 
a  force  far  larger  than  that  which  James  collected  in  the  camp  at  Hounalow  ftr 
the  parpose  of  overawing  his  capital  be  constantly  kept  up  within  the  kingdon. 
The  old  national  antipathy  to  permanent  militaiy  establishments,  an  antipathy 
which  was  once  reasonable  and  salutary,  but  which  lasted  some  time  after  it  had 
become  unreasonable  and  noxious,  has  gradually  yielded  to  the  irrsnstible  (brea  «f 
circumstances.  We  hare  made  the  discoTsry  that  an  army  may  be  so  eoostitatsd 
as  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  efficient  against  an  enemy,  and  yet  obeequioa  to 
the  dvil  magistrates.  .  .  .  The  occasional  soldier  is  no  match  for  the  pci»> 
fessional  soldier." 

This  is  to  the  point.  When  our  opponents  can  state  a  case  as 
clearly,  and  bring  as  fit  an  advocate  as  chief  counsel  into  courts 
they  may  haye  a  chance ;  but  for  the  present  the  yerdict  cannot 
but  go  against  them.  But  it  must  now  be  left  with  the  jury— onr 
readers — to  giye  their  decision  on  the  eyidence.  Caue%ai>o. 

KEGATiyS  BSFLT. 

That  a  standing  army  is  inexpedient  in  a  firee  ecmntzy  cannot  b«t 
be  eyident  to  every  one  who  eonsiders  that  a  standing  army  makca 
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the  government  independent  of  the  people.  War  is  of  all  questiona 
affecting  the  well-being  of  a  nation,  the  most  important.  Its  com- 
mercial relations,  its  taxation,  and  its  prosperity,  depend  in  an 
especial  manner  upon  the  maintenance  ot  peace  wherever  possible 
with  honour.  Bat  declarations  of  war,  ana  all  matters  relating  to 
the  army,  when  it  is  a  standing  one,  belong  of  right  to  the  Crown ; 
hence  the  country  is  not  necessarily  consulted  on  the  question  of 
war  or  peace,  but  the  government  determines  upon  it  of  its  own 
motion.  This  is  a  great  mistake  in  politics.  Every  nation  should 
possess  the  ultimate  arbitrement  between  peace  and  war,  and  no 
coercion  ought  to  be  possible  by  the  crown  over  the  people  in 
external  economics.  If  the  army  were  a  voluntary  aggregate  of 
men,  full  control  couJd  be  exercised,  and  the  nation,  not  the  govern- 
ment, would  wage  war.  The  common  European  system  of  standing 
armies  is  conclusivelv  most  inexpedient. 

This  is  no  mere  debating  society  question,  got  up,  as  it  is  called, 
"just  for  speaking's  sake."  It  is  a  grave  constitutional  question. 
It  has  enga£[ed  the  attention  of  parliament,  and  in  former  times  it 
was  argued  m  a  warfare  of  pamphlets  and  a  rattle  of  stage-play 
eloquence.  Some  of  the  most  notable  writers  and  speakers  of 
England  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  took  part  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question.  "  The  Commons'  Journals"  are  full 
of  well-argued  matter  upon  this  tonic,  as  adapted  to  the  views  of 
that  time.  Our  opponents  seem  to  tnink  that  because  this  discussion 
occurred,  and  a  standing  army  has  been  adopted  b}[  our  parliaments, 
that  the  whole  question  is  settled  in  the  afiEbrmative.  This  is  not, 
however,  c^uite  the  case.  The  question  was  not  then  debated  either 
on  its  merits  or  impartially.  The  condition  of  Britain  as  a  nation 
which  had  cast  off  a  legitimate  king  (whom  we  admit  to  have  been 
unworthy  of  the  throne),  and  which  had  welcomed  to  the  seat  of 
power  a  sovereign  deeply  involved  in  the  intricate  meshes  of  Euro- 
pean politics,  made  the  question  one  of  temporary  absorbing  interest; 
and  Uie  advocacy  of  the  affirmative  was  not  grounded  upon  its 
expediency  in  a  free  country,  but  its  necessity  in  one  requiring 
a  considerable  amount  of  tyranny  at  home,  and  a  good  deal  of  pal- 

Eable  force  abroad.  Anxiety  to  resist  a  European  coalition  against 
im  induced  William  III.  to  insist  on  a  standing  army.  The 
necessity  of  looking  after  their  own  safety  led  his  ministers  to 
advocate  the  measure  he  suggested.  Fear  of  the  consequences  of 
the  sadden  disbandment  of  all  those  who  had  been  engaged  in 
William's  Irish  and  continental  wars,  caused  many  people  to 
believe  it  an  advisable  plan.  The  turbulent  spirit  of  these  soldiers 
had  no  inconsiderable  effect  even  in  filling  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown  with  terror^  lest  in  their  wildnees  they  should  excite  revolt, 
or  in  their  rage  should  go  over  to  the  enemy.  The  groimds, 
therefore,  of  the  decision  by  which  our  standing  army  became  a 
fact  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  discussion.  Circum- 
stances were  of  such  a  peculiar  nature  then  that  other  than  a 
standing  and  mercenary  army  could  scarcely  be  depended  on; 
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and  if  that  decision  is  to  have  any  argameutatiYe  wcigkt,  it  ought 
to  be  against  the  expediency  of  a  8tan£ng  army. 

Our  standing  army  is  an  inyasion  of  the  old  constitution  of  the 
land,  which  was  insisted  on  by  an  alien  sorereign   trained   in 
European  stratepes,  political  and  martial — one  of  the  most  a<tute 
and  selfish  of  kmgs.    He  had  learned  to  purchase  the  swords  of 
war-men  like  other  continental  sorereigns,  and  to  make  command 
of  money  of  more  importance  in  conducting  campaigns  than  the 
command  of  men.    ^Knowing  no  patriotism  nimself,  he  oould  not 
realize  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  patriotism  in  Britain,  and 
hence  he  exchanged  the  brave  hearts  and  willing  hands  of  patriots 
for  the  itching  pums  and  hired  weapons  of  mercenair  troops.    It 
was  a  disastrous  change  for  this  country.    Then  the  Icing  became 
a  tyrant,  and  could  laugh  at  the  resistance  of  the  people ;  for  the 
power  of  massacre  resided  in  his  hireling*  swords.    Could  a  Ma^a 
Charta  be  wrested  from  a  monarch  with  a  standing  armyP    To 
reply  that  a  Eeform  Bill  was  wrested  from  an  unwilling  king  who 
had  a  standing  army  is  no  reply ;  for  that  king  was  weak,  and  the 
Beform  Bill  only  extended  to  the  moneyed  classes,  in  whom  the  power 
of  the  purse—"  the  sinews  of  war  " — dwelt.  The  Peterloo  massacre, 
the  B^form  riots  of  1820  in  Scotland,  will  show  what  a  standing 
army  can  be  used  for,  when  once  enrolled  among  the  agencies  of 
government.    So  will  the  April  Chartist  dispersion  in  1848.    Hie 
standing  army  is  the  stronghold  of  tyranny  and  unprogressireneaB. 
It  is  the  foe  of  popular  advancement.    It  is  the  sport  of  kings  and 
the  death  of  people.    Three-fourths  of  the  entire  taxation  of  our 
land — which  is,  hke  the  curse  of  Cain,  too  heavy  for  us  to  bear — 
is  expended  on  war  and  its  adjimots.    What  a  horrible  amount  of 
blooa-money  has  been  wasted  since,  in  1697,  a  standing  army  was 
instituted !    Had  those  millions  been  appropriated  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  coTmtry  which  have  been  absorbea  by  the  standing  army 
uselessly,  how  much  comfort  would  it  have  conveyed  to^  many 
hearthstones;  how  much  woe  would  have  been  saved !    Nothing  can 
more  strongly  mark  the  inexpediency  of  a  standing  army  than  the 
consideration  that  it  has  cost  so  much,  and  yet  that  on  the  latest 
occasion  when  its  aid  was  needed,  in  Denmarlc's  cause^  it  was  not  in 
working  order, — it  was  useless. 

It  is  perhaps  wrong,  however,  to  import  new  matter  into  a 
reply;  and  for  this  reason  we  had  better,  it  may  be»  endeavour 
now  to  show  the  futility  of  the  argxunents  adduced  in  this  debate 
by  our  opponents.  This  we  shall  attempt  to  the  best  of  our  abili^. 
'*  Camerado  "  calls  an  army  a  protective  machine,  which  is  certainly 
a  rich  idea.  Deu*  ex  maekina  is  nothing  to  that.  The  lawyer  who 
swallowed  the  oyster,  and  presented  one-half  of  the  shell  to  each  of 
the  dients,  was  peihaps  a  machine  of  the  same  kind.  Standing 
armies  involve  an  enormous  taxation  in  payment  of  their  allowances, 
in  providing  their  accoutrements,  in  suppljring  the  materials  fixr 
warfare,  in  building  and  furnishing  barracks,  in  cost  of  transit  from 
place  to  place.    But  they  are  still  more  costly  by  the  burden  of 
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vioe  and  paaperism  they  leave  behind  them  wherever  they  are« 
The  common  soldiery  are  the  great  firequenters  of  the  abommable 
slnms  of  great  cities,  and  the  great  pnest  of  decent  people,  whose 
sexrants  or  daughters  t^ey  manage  to  inveigle ;  while  their  officers 
are  the  great  piirreyors  of  the  divorce  coiurts,  and  committers  of 
transgressions  leading  in  that  direction. 

The  amount  of  pauper  bastards  contributed  by  the  standing  army 
of  this  country,— left,  so  far  as  the  members  of  it  are  concerned,  as 
tmcared  for  as  ostriches'  e^^s,  is  enormous.  The  number  of  females 
whom  they  beg[oile  into  vicious  conrses  and  enslave  to  the  crime  of 
great  cities  is  mcalculable.  Crime  and  pauperism  number  them 
among  their  most  sedulous  providers;  and  their  officers,  much 
too  frequently,  like  cuckoos,  thrust  their  offspring  into  the  home- 
nests  of  others.  This  enormous  additional  cost  and  injury  is 
brought  upon  the  people  by  a  standing  army.  This  *'  Camerado  " 
calls  protection  ;  we  call  it  sapping  and  mining  the  very  bulwarks 
of  civilization,  '*  the  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation."  It  is 
very  inexpedient  in  a  free  country  to  have  a  standing  army  for  the 
propagation  of  vice,  crime,  and  misery. 

"The  machinery  of  war" — for  "Camerado"  will  have  it  a 
machine — acquires  perfectness  by  the  professional  training  which 
a  standing  army  requires  and  gains.  This  perfectness  fits  it  more 
for  a  government  engine  than  for  a  protective  safeguard  for  the 
people.    It  is  a  machme  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 

Tnat  "  the  discussions  and  strues  which  affect  citizens  do  not 
split  and  dissociate  the  army,  but  leave  it  as  it  is,  a  fpreAt  state 
engine"  (mark  the  machimst's  argument  again),  "Camerado" 
regards  as  a  proof  of  its  expediency.  This  we  distinctly  assert  to 
be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  nations.  That  a  writer  in 
the  British  Cfontrovertialist,  the  organ  of  impartial  debate,  should 
think  it  advantageous  that  the  army  should  oe  kept  free  from  the 
influence  of  discussion,  grieves  us.  Why  should  the  army  be  only 
a  tlioughtless  engine,  which  moves  merely  as  it  is  moved?  If  the 
army  is  to  protect  our  rights,  it  ought  to  know  what  they  are,  how 
they  are  constituted,  and  how  they  may  best  be  taken  care  of.  If 
it  does  not  know  these  things  it  cannot,  except  by  mere  chance, 
protect  our  rights.  It  may  indeed  destroy  them  by  its  sheer 
Ignorance.  We  cannot  believe  that  an  ignorant,  thoughtless,  and 
mechanical  mass  of  men  can  be  useful  as  an  army  for  any  but  for 
despotic  purposes ;  and  hence  we  think  a  standing  army  inexpedient 
in  a  free  country ;  for  a  standing  army  must  be  the  ignorant  tool 
of  the  government,  or  it  would  not  suit  its  purpose. 

"  Camerado's  "  argument  regarding  the  comparative  expensive- 
ness  of  a  standing  and  a  volunteer  army  is  quite  fallacious ;  for  he 
fills  up  the  one  side  of  the  account  with  all  sorts  of  imaginary 
quantities,  and  holds  only  by  the  government  estimates  in  the 
other.  Now,  as  we  have  already  hinted  in  a  previous  portion  of 
this  paper,  the  government  estimates  do  not  by  any  means  indicate 
the  terrible  costs  of  a  standing  army.    We  think  the  volunteer 
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army  undoubtedly  the  oheaper ;  because  it  capnot  be  fo  immonl, 
it  does  not  require  lodgment  and  yictoalling,  it  is  not  wiUtdrawn 
from  the  ranks  of  labour,  and  rendered  proud  of  its  unproduc- 
tiveness. 

Is  "  Enoeladon  "  the  name  of  "  aswcnrd  of  sharpness  "  in  some  old 
story  or  poem ;  and  did  the  writer  of  the  NegatLye  Article,  No.  IL, 
^o  signa  himself  by  that  title,  hint  at  his  own  aouteness  in  his 
dioioe  of  a  nom  dephune  f  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  hiiFo  a  sort  of 
dim  impression  of  something  of  that  sort.  His  philoaophy  of  war 
may  be  yery  rifht,  but  what  haa  it  to  do  with  the  question  P  His 
opinion  on  arbitration  may  be  sound  as  the  oonclusioqa  to  be 
dieduoed  from  the  multiplioition  table,  but  is  entirely  bende  the 
topic  of  debate.  A  standmg  army  m^||;ht  be  kept  up,  eyen  tiioogh  a 
conyention  had  settled  all  the  questions  of  war,  and  the  hour  lor 
oonmienoing  the  millennium  had  alreadj  struck  on  the  clodc  of 
time ;  but  would  it  be  expedient  to  keep  it  up  then?  Well,  pedums 
then  it  would,  as  a  grana  fossil  renmant  of  the  days  of  ain  on  ue 
earth.  It  would  then  be  a  grand  argument  for  the  exceeding  f<^ 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  in  the  pre-miUennial  agea.  19o 
monster  of  prediluvian  times  can  aupear  more  hideous  to  ua  now 
than  a  standing  army  would  seem  tnen.  But  this,  like  "  Eneela- 
don's  "  pluloBophy  of  war,  is  away  from  the  point.    To  return* 

The  diyision  of  labour  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  quettiott 
of  the  expediency  of  a  stsnding  army.  A  standing  anny,  instead 
of  dividing  labour,  increases  the  burden  of  it  on  all  men's  uLoulders, 
by  taking  away  a  vast  number  of  men  out  of  the  producing  ranks, 
and  placing  them  among  the  non-productive  consuming  daaa ;  by 
increasing  the  taxation,  and  making  men  labour  not  <Mdy  to  snip- 
port  theniiselves,  but  the  terrible  extravagance  of  govemmenta  m 
soldiery. 

Then,  again,  "  Enceladon  "  goes  off  at  a  tangent,  and  propoaes  to 
tax  the  non-volunteers,  so  that  he  may  compel  all  men  to  becoae 
volunteers,  though  how  they  could  become  so  by  conqralsion  exeela 
imagination.  Eeally  such  irrelevancies  ought  to  be  kept  for  meaa- 
room  disquisitions,  where,  as  the  army  is  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
debate,  the  laws  of  thinking  require  no  attention.  "  Milea  *'  can 
marshal  his  arguments  better ;  and  really  his  quotation  from  Napier 
(p.  265)  is  rather  startling.  If  it  is  true  that  cotton  lords  it 
even  gun-cotton,  how  great  is  the  power  of  the  power-loom  of 
cashire  1  His  analogy,  too,  of  soldiers  to  lawyers,  though 
able,  can,  as  our  readers  may  see  a  page  or  two  before  thia  sentence, 
be  used  in  a  different  sense  quite  as  effectively. 

"  The  hideous  courtesies  ot  war  "  ought  not  to  be  decorated  with 
all  the  blaaonry  of  professional  swordcmt.  It  ought  to  be  the  deep- 
felt  issue  of  a  nation's  hatred  of  wrong,  or  love  of  freedom.  The 
terrible  tyranny  under  which  France  labonrs  now — the  despotiam 
of  the  regiments — is  only  possible  because  the  master  of  Franee  ia 
the  master  of  glittering  masses  of  marshalled  men,  and  can  threaten 
the  quick  haste  of  death  to  insurrectionists.    His  name  would  not 
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be  on  all  the  tongues  of  Europe  had  he  only  a  freeman's  army  at  his 
bidding.  The  army  is  his  throne's  support,  and  so  long  as  he  feeds 
that  monster  with  honours  and  wealth,  ne  may  safely  hold  his  hand 
on  the  throat  of  freedom ;  but  were  he  not  the  master  of  that  mob 
of  bloodhounds,  he  would  not  long  be  Ihe  supreme  head  of  the 
French  empire.  The  instrument  of  despotism — a  standing  army — 
is  always  ready  for  the  destruction  of  £reedom  and  the  building  up 
of  what  is  called  a  strong  en(ipire. 

The  same  is  exemplified  in  the  old  IVench  empire  under  Napo- 
leon I.  A  standing  army  imder  him  became  the  terror  of  ihe 
world. 

It  "ifts  the  standing  armj  of  Prussia  that  pushed  it  into  a  first- 
dass  power,  and  enabled  it,  along  with  Austria  and  Bussia,  to 
destroy  unhappy  Poland.  How  much  more  nobly  do  the  Poles,  as 
devoted  volunteers,  act  than  the  hired  bravoes  of  Eussian  despotism ! 
The  armies  of  Kosciusko,  as  well  as  of  Kossuth,  were  volunteers ; 
those  of  Schamyl  were  volunteers  also.  Garibaldi  led  a  noble  army 
of  volunteers  in  Italy,  and  he  trusts  to  volunteers  yet,  not  to  oonscrip- 
tion.  Charles  of  Sweden  wrought  his  j^at  oonquests  by  an  army 
which  gathered  round  him  by  admiration  of  his  aims  and  prowess. 
It  was  the  same  with  Qustavus  Adolphus,  with  Cromwell,  and  with 
Washington.  A  standing  army  is  only  tibe  frame  of  a  Juggernaut 
of  despotism ;  but  when  a  great  principle  animates  every  sword-ann 
and  gives  intensity  to  the  mark  of  a  rifle  in  a  volunteer  corps,  not 
drilled  for  show,  but  collected  by  love  and  reverence  for  the  same 
great  cause,  there  is  a  might  in  its  efforts  which  no  other  kind  of 
army  csa  oppose. 

Instead  of^a  standine  nmj,  costly  and  few,  I  think  every  man  in 
the  kiiigdom  ought  to  be  trained  to  a  knowledge  of  military  duties 
— should  learn  the  practice  and  tactics  of  war — should  be  made 
acquainted  with  so  much  of  the  routine  of  field  exercise  as  would 
enable  him  to  take  his  part  in  the  defence  of  any  true  and  fteat 

frinciple.  Not  as  volunteers  would  I  prefer  to  have  them  tramed : 
would  have  it  an  incorporate  part  of  all  education.  I  would  intro- 
duce the  drill  into  schools,  and  have  it  perfected  on  holidays.  I 
would  fill  up  the  nights  of.  young  men  with  lessons  in  the  urts  of 

Erotection;  and  I  would  then  trust  that  every  man,  being  able  to 
ear  arms,  would  be  ready  on  emergency  to  risk  his  own  proper 
person  for  the  carrying  out  of  anv  great  scheme  of  policy  on  which 
our  country  might  determine.  Then  it  would  be  found  that  even 
the  armies  of  despots  would  recoil  from  conflict ;  for  nothing  makes 
men  stronger  than  fighting  for  principle — a  principle  valued  in  their 
own  hearts,  though  calling  for  the  peril  of  tneir  hves. 

Philomath. 
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HENBY  WADSWOETH  LONGFELLOW. 

PAST    I.  y 

"  Look,  then,  into  thine  heart  and  write, — 

Tea,  into  life's  deep  atream. 
All  forma  of  aorrow  and  delight. 
All  Bolemn  roicea  of  the  night, 
That  can  soothe  thee  or  affright, 

Be  these  henceforth  thj  theme." 

The  poet  in  these  tonchjne  words  describes  the  great  tnuiBitioa 
which  takes  place  in  the  mind  of  eyery  intelligent  youth, — ^a  trans- 
ition from  the  contemplation  of  yontb,  and  all  its  joys  and  **  visons 
of  childhood,"  to  the  strange  task  of  acquiring  self-knowledge,  and 
to  the  study  of  life's  sorrowful  and  joyous  realities.  It  is  a  won- 
drous change !  One  which  often  moulds  the  mind,  and  inscribe* 
upon  the  tablets  of  the  inner  being  characters  neyer  to  be  oblite- 
rated,— yea,  impresses  there,  as  it  were  by  a  spiritual  photography, 
the  images  of  Life's  multiform  realities,  which  shall  remain  tnere 
yiyid  as  eyer — the  landmarks  of  immortality.  The  productions  of 
no  poet  briug  this  period  of  one's  life  more  clearly  and  impressiydy 
before  us  than  Longfellow's.  When,  reflecting  upon  the  bright  and 
sunny  days  of  youth,  home,  and  fatherland,  did  the  mystic  yoioe 
from  the  deep  bosom  of  Nature  utter  a  strange  sentiment, — 
"Come,  be  a  child  once  more!"  Is  it  not  one  weu  known  to  ihe 
heaying  heart  of  man,  tossed  on  the  stormy  sea  of  life  P  Who  has 
not  heard  the  sweet  inritation  echoing  from  the  past,  thrilling  the 
chords  of  the  heart  deeper  and  ^ret  deeper,  as  the  days  of  youth 
recede,  and  the  present  subsides  into  Uie  eternal  past  r  The  past 
cannot  be  recalled — it  is  gone,  and  gone  for  eyer, — ^it  is  lost,  and 
lost  for  eyer,  the  thooghUess  say;  but  it  is  not  so,  for  the  nast 
liyes,  and  must  liye  for  eyer.  It  belongs  to  the  spirit,  and  is  linJced 
to  it  by  a  law  which  shall  surriye  the  finite  and  perishable.  Were 
it  possible  for  an  indiyidual  to  banish  the  past  from  his  remem- 
brance pro  tempore,  still  there  would  come  moments  in  the  deep 
silence  of  his  mind  when  the  yision  of  hi*  poet  would  burst  in  upon 
him  with  increased  power,  and  in  liyingreality.  "  Life  is  rui." 
and  its  realities  exemplify  great  truths.  These  it  constantly  brings 
home  to  the  mind,  and  writes  them  there  as  with  a  sunlieam,  or 
with  the  hand  of  the  Omnipotent.  It  is  a  yain  thing  to  attempt  to 
yeil  or  disregard  them — they  are  immortal  fires,  and  cannot  be 
quenched — they  are  undying  yoices,  and  cannot  be  hushed  I    Be  it. 
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then,  our  joyous  task  to  fan  these  fires  by  our  spirit-breathings,  that 
we  may  reioice  in  their  ever-glowing  effulgence.  Be  it,  then,  our 
fond  delight  to  list  to  these  voices,  even  as  to  the  "  still  small 
voice"  of  God.  Truth  is  immortal  and  beautiful.  It  pervades 
the  universe.  The  truth-seeking  spirit  finds  it  on  every  hand  $  it 
rejoices  in  it  as  the  Divine  medium  of  access  unto  the  Ghfeat  Father 
of  Spirits.  This  thought  must  be  developed  in  a  high  degree  in 
the  mind  of  him  who  would  commune  with  the  deep  heart  of  man 
— ^the  poet.  The  poet  gazes  not  ever  into  the  depths  of  immensity, — 
they  are  too  douay  for  the  infirmity  of  finite  vision ;  neither  may 
his  spirit,  if  it  soar  to  the  heights  of  infinity,  remain  there  more 
than  a  fleeting  moment.  Truth,  primal  truth,  original,  like  its 
Eternal  Source,  "  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us." 

The  poet  hears  its  voice  at  every  step  he  takes  on  his  journey 
through  life.  Tea,  he  hears  its  voice  in  his  own  heart, — ^lo,  here  I 
He  is  oflen  enabled  to  perceive  it  only  after  much  search  and  toil ; 
for  the  highest  and  subtlest  truths  belong  not  to  him  whose  entire 
heart  ana  mind  are  not  set  upon  the  search  after  them.  This  is 
the  true  greatness  of  man's  nature.  He  has  power  to  search  after 
truth ;  he  may  find  truth,  and  possess  it  for  ever.  These  remarks 
apply,  we  will  not  say  to  every  verse,  but  to  every  poem  from  the 
pen  of  Longfellow.  The  great  beauty  of  two  poems,  which  alone 
would  insure  immortality  to  the  name  of  their  author,  consists  in 
the  simple  and  exact  expression  of  two  sublime  truths ;  we  refer  to 
the  "  Psalm  of  Life  "  and  "  Excelsior  :"— 

"  Tell  me  not  in  monrnfnl  numbers. 
Life  is  bat  an  empty  dream  !" 

As  these  few  sweet  flowing  syllables  pass  over  the  ear,  the  soul 
within,  as  though  smnmoned  by  Grod,  is  moved  with  the  deepest 
emotion,  and  lost  in  the  profoundest  thoughtfulness  I  Life,  full  of 
reality,  and  big  with  trutns  whose  greatness  and  glory  the  keenest 
spirit  on  earth  can  never  fully  grasp,  is  presented  to  us.  The  poet, 
having  thus  roused  the  soul  U>  contemplation,  brings  before  its 
vision  other  truths^  whose  convergent  rays  centre  in  the  one  great 
truth,— 

"Lifeisreil.Ufbisetroeet*' 

The  finitude  of  this  life,  the  immortality  of  that  which  is  to  come, 
and  the  object  of  both,  he  speaks  of  with  such  poetic  beauty  and 
simplicity,  that  even  the  sceptic  is  led  to  lay  asiae  his  doubts,  and 
reauze  for  once,  with  intense  yearnings  of  soul,  the  reality  of  the 
things  concerning  which  he  speaks* 

With  the  earnestness  and  fervour  of  the  great  apostle,  he  calls 
us  to  the  **  field  of  battle,"  dothed  with  tlie  complete  panoply  of 
Gk>d ;  there,  in  *'  the  bivouac  of  life,"  to  meet  and  wrestle  with 
"principalities  and  powers,"  in  the  certain  hope  that  the  hero  in 
liie's  slaife  shall  hereafter  become  ^e  victor,  crowned  with  the 
diadem  of  everlasting  life  1    He  catches  the  voice  as  it  comes  from 
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the  tomb  of  tbe  ixnmaritl  dead,  and  unpreiseB  upon  na  its  ^onooa 
import,— 

"  We  cu  make  our  li?ei  rablime.*' 


Then,  aa  thooeh  the  poet  would  bid  hia  eaptirated  readeor  adieo* 
with  unabated  eamestneee  he  nrgee  him  to  ffrMLter  aotiTitj,  pse- 
pered  to  meet  all  the  trials  and  stmgglee  <n  life  with  fortitadA. 

"Exoelaior,"  though  longer  than  the  **F8ahn  of  Life,"  ia  but 
the  working  out  of  uie  great  idea  oontained  in  the  third  Tene  of 
the  latter  in  a  beautiful  and  elaborate  form. 

These  two  short  poems  are,  we  think,  ftdr  specimens  of  the  poelie 
power  and  original  genius  of  their  autiior.  They  are  indieatiTV  of 
the  same  to  a  neater  extent,  in  our  opinion,  than  anjr  of  the  manj 
unnoticed  xnroductions  of  his  pen.  There  is  sometmng  of  Tenny- 
son's style  in  part  of  "Evangeline,"  and  not  less  of  Coleridge's  m 
the  "  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus." 


FABT      II. 


Hbkbt  Wabswobth  LoiraFBUiOW  is,  par  exeeUence^  tibe  -goti 
laureate  of  America ;  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  said  that  the  poetical 
literatiue  of  America  has  attained  that  character  of  which  tiie 
dignity  attaching  to  the  laureateship  in  Knglish  literaiiae  is 
indicatiTe. 

So,  familiar  are  we  with  Longfellow  as  a  poet,  that  we  find  onr- 
selves  associating  his  name  wim  our  own  great  living  masters  of 
the  divine  and  mystic  art.  The  truth  lies  beneath  our  thoughtB 
here,  for  all  great  and  true  poets  are  eoMmopoUie;  and  what  Ben 
Jonson  said  of  Shakspere  may  be  supplemented,— <' He  wrote  not 
for  an  age,  but  for  all  time." 

So,  true  poets  write  not  only  for  all  time,  but  for  all  manVind. 
Poetry,  as  it  lives  and  utters  itself  in  the  words  and  deeds  of  man- 
kind, IS,  like  the  life-giving  sir  or  the  crystal  water,  God's  free  gift 
to  mim.  How  men  m  alTages  of  time  have  quenched  the  soul's 
deep  thirst  at  the  fountains  of  poesy ;  how  it  touches  the  infimi 
heart  ,*  how  it  fills  with  unuttered  ecstasy  the  maiden  spirit ;  how 
it  enchants,  and  inspires,  and  nerves  to  heroic  life  all  true  manhood; 
how  it  soothes  old  age  in  the  fading  lights  of  mortalitr ! 

Longfellow  is  not  an  idler  nor  a  ntfu  writer.  We  Imow  no&in^ 
of  his  private  life ;  but,  like  Tennyson,  we  feel  he  Hvea  in  the  oolti- 
vation  of  the  Muses,  and  to  the  reading  of  books  adds  the  deep 
study  of  human  character,  and  the  int^igenoe  which  ia  the  sole 
offiq^ring  of  observation  and  travel.  His  last  poetio  bodget,  ^  T$kB 
of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  is  iust  the  result  of  the  attmnments  above 
ascribed  to  him.  The  wnole  is  well  sustained ;  and  though  thero  is 
nothing  elaborate  in  the  structure^  there  ia  til  that  ease  and  sim- 
plicity about  the  woric  tihat  malros  us,  pro  iem.,  one  of  that  rare 
group;— "The  squire/'  "The  rapt  musician,"  <<A  student,"  »A 
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yoxmg  Sicilian/'  "A  SpaniBh  Jew,"  '* A  theologian,"  "A  poet,  too, 
was  there/' 

To  say  that  each  tale  abounds  with  some  sweet  touches  of  poesy 
and  imagnation  is  not  to  detract  from  the  general  diaaraoter  of  the 
work.    Here  is  one : — 

**  Before  the  bliziog  fire  of  wood, 
Erect  the  rapt  moeioUn  etood; 
And  ever  and  anon  he  bent 
His  head  upon  hia  inetnunent, 
And  seemed  to  listen,  till  he  caught 
ConfesBooB  of  its  secret  thooght^-— 
The  joj,  tiie  triumph,  the  laaun^ 
The  ezoltatifln  and  the  pain; 
Then,  b j  the  magio  of  hia  art, 
He  soothed  the  t&obbings  of  its  hearty 
And  Inlled  It  into  peaoe  agdn." 

This  and  the  following  quotation  is  the  finest  description  of  a 
tme  mosioian  we  erer  met  witii ;  and  it  is  given  ns  in  a  style  which 
reminds  ns  of  Walter  Scott's  best  and  happiest  things,  and  even  of 
Thomas  Moore's  immortal  melody  of  words  in  "  LaJla  Eookh." 

It  is  Tery  evident  that  Longfellow  regards  the  trae  poet  and  the 
mnsician  as  brothers  in  son^  for  in  describing  that  character  he 
sings : — 

*^  A  radiance,  streaamig  from  within, 
Around  his  ejes  and  forehead  beamed; 
TIm  angel  with  the  Tiolin, 
Painted  by  Baphael,  he  seemed. 
He  lived  in  that  idMl  world 
Whose  language  is  not  speech,  but  song,**  &e. 

The  description  is  applicable  to  the  poet,  and  shows  how  closely 
poetry  and  mnsic  are  associated  in  the  mind  of  Longfellow* 

"  Ilie  Student's  Tale "  is  of  rival  if  not  the  highest  interest.  How 
descriptive  of  human  experience,  in  those  whom  adversity  overtakes* 
are  the  lines  describing  "  Sir  Federigo,"  withdrawn,-* 

**  In  pevirtj  and  pain, 

To  this  small  fium,  the  last  of  his  domain! 
•  •  •  • 


fidcon  faithful  to  him,  when  the  rest, 
Whose  wining  hands  had  found  so  light  of  yore 
The  braaen  knocker  of  his  palace  docnr, 
Had  now  no  strength  to  lift  the  wooden  latch. 
That  entrance  gave  beneath  a  roof  of  thatch.** 

So  sweetly  and  powerfnlly  is  poesy  ever  re]^ating  and  remoulding 
olden  truths.    Tne  words  of  the  ancient  Latm  poet  glow  again  :•-* 

"  Donee  eris  felix,  multos  numerabis  amioos; 
Tempoca  n  fuerint  nabila,  solus  erit;" 

and  as  we  read  over  again  the  immortal  parable  of  the  great  Teacher, 
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the  misery  of  the  poor  prodigal,  as  it  is  intimated  in  the  words, 
"  and  no  man  gaye  nnto  him/'  wrings  from  the  stontest  heart  a 
burning  tear. 

How  beautiful  is  the  lover's  description  of  the  lady,  who,  in  the 
days  of  his  youth,  was  to  him  as— 

**  The  ideal  woman  of  a  jonng  man's  dreoD; 
The  one  close  hooded  had  the  attractiTe  grace 
Which  sorrow  sometimes  lends  a  woman*s  fiice; 
Her  dark  ejes  moistened  with  the  mists  that  roll 
From  the  golf-stream  of  passion  in  the  sooL" 

The  sacrifice  of  the  coveted  falcon  is  very  touching,  and  is 
intensified  by  the  death  of  the  child  of  Monna  Giovanna.  The  sub- 
sequent union  of  the  bereaved  widow  to  her  devoted  lover  is  a  happy 
conclusion  to  a  life  darkened  by  stem  adversity  and  disappointed 
affection ! 

^  "  The  Legend  of  Sabbi  Beu  Levi"  is  a  daring  flight  of  imagina- 
tion, but  well  sustained. 

"The  Siciliui's  Tale"  is  a  powerful  iUustrationof  thetruth«  ''He 
that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased*  and  he  that  humbleth  himself 
shall  be  exalted." 
^ "  The  Musician's  Tale,"  as  might  be  expected  from  the  outline 

SVen  of  him,  is  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  of  all.  Evidently 
is  poem,  according  to  the  author's  intent,  is  the  poem  of  the  work. 
It  sings  to  our  imagination  like  an  ancient  legend  of  some  Scandi- 
navian bard. 

It  is  said  that  Thomas  Moore  never  travelled  in  Arabia  and  the 
far-distant  east,  whence  he  gets  his  happiest  illustrations  and  his 
most  fflowing  and  gorgeous  oriental  scenes.  But  it  is  aaad  he 
studied  most  diligentlv  eastern  literature  for  many  years  prior  to 
writing  "  LaUa  £ookh."  So,  if  Longfellow  has  not  travelled  the 
wild  mountain  regions  of  Scandinavia,  he  must  have  doeely 
read  most  of  the  literature  of  that  strange  region,  or  he  could  no 
more  have  produced  "The  Saga  of  £ing  Okf"  than  Moore  his 
«  LaUa  Ttookh." 

Olaf,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  a  conteinptible  character,— a  dis- 
sembler and  deceiver,  and  yet  an  avowed  Christian.  He  woos  tiie 
Queen  Sigrid,  and,  by  intention  or  misfortune,  presents  her  with  a 
ring  "of  copper,  and  not  of  ffold." 

This  migntily  offends  and  wounds  the  Queen,  who,  womanlike, 
exclaims, — 

"If  in  his  gifts  he  ean  faithless  be, 
There  will  be  no  gold  in  his  love  to  me." 

They  disagree  on  matters  of  faith.  The  Queen  then  rebukes 
him: — 

*'  Looldng  straight  at  the  King  with  her  level  browi^ 
She  said,  'I  keep  tme  to  my  faith  and  my  vows.'" 

Here  Olaf  becomes  simply  a  wretch  and  a  coward.    A  Sbw 

moments  before,-* 
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"  H«  kiflfled  the  Qaeen's  hand,  and  he  whiepered  of  lore, 
And  swore  to  be  trne,  as  the  stars  are  abote." 
Now, — 

" '  Whf,  then,  shonid  I  care  to  have  thee?'  he  said; 
'A  fiided  old  woman,  a  heathenish  old  jade!'" 

Whereupon,— 

**  He  stinck  the  Queen  in  the  face  with  his  glove." 

In  peroBing  the  tale  we  feel  a  regret  that  the  muBician  had  not  a 
character,  as  the  hero  of  hia  tale,  more  worthy  of  the  harmony, 
varied  diction,  style,  rhythm,  and  intelligence  wiUi  which  he 
enchants  ns. 

The  moral  is  pre-eminently  Christian  and  sublime,  and  points  out 
the  error  of  01m  :— 

"  Stronger  than  steel 
Is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ; 

Swifter  than  arrows 
The  light  of  the  tmth  is; 

Greater  than  anger 
Is  lore,  and  subduetht" 

"  A  theologian  from  the  school  of  Cambridge"  next  giyes  his  tale. 
Every  reader  of  the  British   Controvernalist  will  sympathize 
with  the  following  extracts : — 

"  Thank  God,  the  theologian  said. 
The  reign  of  yiolence  is  dead    •    .    •    • 
And  most  of  all  thank  God  for  this, 
The  war  and  waste  of  clashing  creeds 
Now  end  in  words,  and  not  in  deeds; 
And  no  one  soffen  loss  or  bleeds 
For  thoughts  that  men  call  heredes." 

How  truly  in  these  days  may  this  regret  be  felt  !— 

"  Ahl  to  how  many  faith  has  been 
No  evidence  of  things  unseen; 
But  a  dim  shadow  that  recasts 
The  creed  of  the  Phantasiasts, — 
For  whom  no  *  Man  of  sorrows*  died ; 
For  whom  the  tragedy  divine 
Was  but  a  sjmbol  and  a  sign, 
And  Christ  a  phantom  omotfied!" 

As  an  Englishman  mi^t  expect,  this  tale  of  horror  is  talceii  from 
the  dark  aimaJs  of  the  Churcn  of  Eome,  and  but  for  its  intense 
inhumamly  would  be  of  little  interest,  as  it  is  of  little  use  to  paint 
the  devil  black. 

Lastly  sings  the  poet,— all  is  beautifixl  in  intense  simplioity. 
"  The  Fate  of  Eillingworth  Birds  "  is,  ahus  t  through  agricultrunu 
ignorance  and  cruelty,  the  fate  of  tens  of  thousands  of  these  little 
messengers  of  God  annuaUy  in  this  land. 

We  would  that  the  moral  of  this  little  poem  were  unirerBally  felt. 

*<  Then  all  aroM,  and  said '  Good  night!'" 
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We  most  lieartily  oommend  this  work  to  our  readers,  not  more 
for  its  literary  merits  tliaii  its  high  Christiflii  morality. 
Bvckinffhdm.  E.  W.  8. 


MENTAL  Self-examination. 

**  The  only  way  to  remove  this  (pr^adice)  great  cause  of  ignonmee  and 
ont  of  die  world  is  for  every  one  impaitially  to  ezamiiie  himielt" — ^Lockb. 


Iv  reading  Locke's  '*  Conduct  of  the  Understanding  "  the 
of  this  article  felt  self-condemned  by  the  aboye-quotea  remark.  It 
brought  to  his  mind  that,  a  few  moments  before,  in  reading  of 
prejudice,  he  had  said,  *'  So-and-so  has  that  fault  in  a  great  degree  ;** 
and  it  also  reminded  him  that  he  had  not  asked  himseff  ike  questioii, 
"  Haye  /  that  fault  P  "  Instinctiyely  he  turned  his  eyes  within, 
and  was  then  obliged  to  say, "  1  myself  am  often  guilty  of  this  same 
error."  This  little  incident  not  only  pointed  out  to  the  writer  the 
necessity  of  self-examination,  but  it  also  showed  him  his  own  lack 
of  the  habit  of  the  inward  searching  of  one's  own  mind.  Seader» 
pause  with  me  awhile,  and  carefully  consider  the  question.  Do  I 
sufficiently  practise  earnest  and  impartial  self-examination  F  "  Man, 
know  thyself." 

But  some  may  ask,  Why  is  there  such  a  necessity  for  tliis  self- 
examination?  We  answer,  that  if  we  desire  to  do  as  much  good 
as  possible  to  others,  to  merit  the  approbation  of  those  around  us, 
to  miproye  ourselyes,  and  to  increase  our  own  hanpiness,  we  must 
fight  against  our  failings,  and  at  the  same  time  cultiyate  integrity, 
both  moral  and  intellectual.  But  if  we  do  not  examine  ourselyes, 
we  are  not  yery  likely  to  see  our  faults ;  if  we  do  not  know  them, 
we  are  not  likely  to  resist  them ;  and  if  we  do  not  fight  i^ainst 
them,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  subdued,  but  rather  to  become  nabits 
not  easily  conquered.  If,  therefore,  it  be  desirable  to  subdue  our 
eyil  dispositions,  and  to  make  up  our  shortcomings,  self-examination 
is  necessary.  Self-examination  lies  at  the  yery  root  of  personal 
unproyement  and  human  progress. 

£!xamine,  then,  thine  own  mental  being.  Canst  thou  find  indif* 
ferenoy  there  P  Art  thou  careless  about  mental  improyement  ?  Art 
thou  unconcerned  as  to  whether  1^  opinions  are  trueor  fidse  P  If  sudi 
be  thy  condition,  we  would  ask,  "For  what  purpose  were  our  foeultief 
giyen  to  us  P  All  haye  some  degree  of  inteUectual  abiUt]^,  and  how- 
eyer  smaU  it  maybe,  it  was  giyen  us  to  use,  and  to  use  m  the  best 
possible  way.  We  haye  a  foundation  for  this  assertion  in  the 
parable  of  the  talents,  uttered  by  Him  "who  spake  as  neyer  man 
spake."  The  talents  wiU  apply  to  wealth,  inteUeotaal  abiliij,  or  to 
any  other  power  which  has  been  bestowed  on  us.  We  aeet,  then, 
that  he  to  whom  fiye  talents  were  giyen  "  went  and  traded  with  the 
same,"  and  was  commended  for  so  doing ;  we  also  see  that  he  to 
whom  but  one  talent  was  giyen  was  expected  to  use  it  in.  the  same 
way,  and  was  condemned  mr  not  doing  so.    Let  us  remember  that 
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though  W6  may  ctdtiyate  our  mental  ability,  yet  it  la  not  a  tree  of 
our  own  plaatmg,  it  is  a  nft.  Suoh  being  uie  case,  ought  we  to  be 
indifferent  how  we  lue  it  r 

The  prorerb  says,  "  Pvoonurtxnation  i§  the  thief  of  time;"  and  as 
n^roGonutination  steali  from  hb  that  which  is  necessary  for  erery 
labonr  nnder  the  son,  how  diligently  we  should  search  hun  oa^ 
and  strive  to  expel  him,  espeeialfy  when  we  remember  that  what  he 
steals  from  ns  can  ner^r  be  restored !  Beader,  examine  thyself. 
Oanst  thou  say,  I  am  wholly  free  from  this  fanlt  F 

Some  persons'  minds  are  warped  by  prejudice.  They  first  decide 
in  their  minds  which  side  of  a  controversy  thejr  will  tslce,  and  then 
read  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  with  their  minds 
£rmlj  dosed  to  all  oonyiction  of  the  error  of  their  preconceived 
opinions.  Such  persons,  looking  at  the  arguments  pro  and  oon. 
torou^h  this  image-distorting  glsM  of  prejudice,  view  the  arguments 
on  their  side  of  the  controversy  as  sound  and  incontrovertibto,  whilst 
they  condemn  the  arguments  on  the  opposite  side  as  unreasonable 
and  futile.  This  is  a  great  evil,  for  persons  affected  with  such  a 
prejudice  derive  but  liUle  pvofit  fr^m  what  the^  read ;  for  to  read 
with  profit,  we  must  read  with  a  desire  to  ascertain  truth.  These 
persons  think  that  they  have  already  ascertained  that  which  is  truth. 
Buch  prejudiced  minds  we  usually  find  arriving  at  conclusions  with- 
out reasoning,  and  then  asserting  these  condniBions  with  excessive 
dogmatism.  There  is  also  anotneor  kind  of  prejudice,  which  Pope 
alludes  to  when  he  si^s,«>» 

"  Soma  jvdgt  of  aatbois'  noMSf,  not  of  thair  tooris." 

Many  are  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  some  authors,  that  whatever 
these  authors  say,  they  receive  as  truth  without  investigation ;  at 
the  same  time  they  are  so  prejudiced  against  other  authors,  that  all 
their  words  are  at  once  passed  over  as  of  little  weight.  This  kind 
of  prejudice  leads  away  from  the  attainment  of  truth  all  who  are 
under  its  influence.  To  such  the  proverb  gives  good  advice, — 
"  Examine  what  is  said,  not  him  who  speaks. 

Thuare  are  manj  who  read  much,  and  vet  profit  little,  because  they 
lack  steady  ai>plication.  Closely  allied  to  this,  in  its  origin  and  in 
its  tendency,  is  superficiality.  Many  just  skim  over  the  surface  of 
what  they  read,  without  seeking  out  the  hidden  treasures  of  know- 
ledge. Others  adopt  the  "  cramming  "  principle — ^reading  without 
thinking,  which  is  like  eatingwithout  digesting.  To  such  we  would 
quote  the  words  of  Locke,  '\Reading  fimiishes  the  mind  only  with 
tne  materiab  of  Imowledge ;  it  is  thinkinj^  makes  what  we  read  ours. 
We  are  of  the  ruminating  kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  our- 
selves with  a  great  load  of  collections ;  unless  we  cnew  them  over 
again  they  wiU  not  give  us  strength  and  nourishment." 

There  are  many  mental  faulte  besides  the  above,  suoh  as  want 
of  method  or  order,  intellectual  vanity,  unchecked  imagination, 
iui, ;  but  upon  these  ife  wiU  not  dwell.    We  are  obliged  to  plead 
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guilty  to  many  of  these  faults,  and  to  others,  and  we  fear  that  scaredy 
a  single  reader  will  be  able  to  plead  "  Not  guilty  "  to  all. 

Having  examined  ourselves,  our  work  is  not  yet  finished ;  rather 
it  is  but  just  begun.  It  is  true  that  without  self-introsDectioa  we 
are  not  likely  to  diminish  the  number  of  our  failings,  and  it  is  alao 
true  that  if  we  rest  satisfied  with  self-examination  we  shall  be  juit 
as  unlikely  to  make  any  progress  in  that  direction  as  berare. 
Having  discovered  our  errors,  we  must  zealously  strive  against 
them,  and  examine  ourselves,  not  once  only,  but  continually,  lest 
new  faults  creep  in,  and  old  ones  reappear  upon  the  scene. 

Indifferency  is  the  worst  foe  to  mental  progress,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  conquer ;  for  if  we  view  our  faults  with  a  careless  eye,  we 
shall  not  have  much  spirit  to  fight  against  them ;  and  if  we  are  in- 
different about  other  failings,  we  shall  also  be  indififerent  with  resaid 
to  our  indifierency.  But  this  should  not  be ;  because,  as  we  have 
said  before,  our  intellectual  being  is  a  gift,  and  a  gift  which  the 
Giver  intended  us  to  use  for  the  public  weal.  Is  it  not  then  dis- 
honouring to  the  Giver,  degrading  to  the  recipient,  and  unprofitaible 
to  all,  to  let  this  gift  lie,  Hke  a  plot  of  ground,  untilled  and  over- 
grown with  weeds  r  Hather  let  us  endeavour  to  pluck  up  all  the 
weeds  by  the  roots.  We  shall  not  succeed  with  all ;  but  if  we  aim 
at  all,  our  failure  will  probably  be  less  than  if  we  only  aim  at  a  few. 
Let  us  then  sow  the  land  with  profitable  seed,  nourish  the  plants  and 
afterwards  seek  a  plentiful  crop  of  useful  grain,  not  for  our  own  good 
only,  but  also  for  that  of  the  whole  community.  Should  not  theie 
be  any  indififerenc^  here  P 

Procrastination  is  a  great  enemy  to  mental  progress.  If  we  pro- 
crastinate with  things  in  general,  we  shall,  although  we  see  ovir 
faults,  delay  to  strive  against  them.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  some- 
where read,  that  "  habit  is  at'  first  like  a  spider's  web ;  neglected, 
it  becomes  a  thread  or  twine ;  next,  a  cord  or  rope ;  finally,  a  oablb : 
then  who  can  break  it  P  "  Have  we  any  intellectual  faults  P  If 
we  have,  let  us  endeavour  to  break  their  hold  upon  us  ere  they 
become  habits  strong  as  cables.  Weeds,  if  suffered  to  remain, 
blossom,  bear  seed,  and  scatter  that  seed  over  the  soil,  thus  pnng 
rise  to  fresh  weeds.  So  also  do  these  intellectual  fulings  m  our 
mental  being.    Then— 

"  Let  us  now  be  up  and  dmng, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Onward,  onward,  still  parsain^f, 
Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait." 

If  we  labour  diligently  and  wait  patiently,  we  shall  seldom  wait 
in  vain.  If  we  laoour  diligently  to  overcome  our  errors,  and  to 
make  up  our  mental  shortcomings,  afterwards  waiting  with  patienee 
for  the  fruit  of  our  labours^  we  may  safely  expect  that  good  will 
result  therefrom.  Saxuxl. 
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Cj^t  §ltimfajer* 


Harmom  of  Revelation  and  the  Sciences,  An  Address  delivered  to 
the  Members  of  the  Edinburgh.  Philosophical  Institution,  Not.  4, 
1864,  by  the  Eight  Eev.  Lobd  Bishop  of  Lokdok.  Edinburgh : 
Edmonston  and  Douglas, 

This  able,  temperate,  and  judicious  address  was  delivered  to 
the_  members  of  a  literary  institute  who  had  been  thrilled  by  the 
Tivid  eloquence  of  Christopher  North,  rapt  by  the  glowing  utter- 
ance of  Macaulay,  stirred  by  the  vigorous  speech  of  Broueham, 
charmed  by  the  nexile  and  graceful  language  of  Lord  Houston, 
— and  it  succeeded  in  impressing  them.  Its  publication  is  justified 
by  the  effect  it  produced!,  as  weU  as  by  the  intrinsic  excellence  of 
its  contents.  Though  the  newspapers  of  the  Scottish  metropolis 
had  it  sown  broadcast  over  that  country,  wherever  railway  or 
steamer  penetrated,  on  the  morning  after  its  delivery,  it  is  here  issued 
in  a  more  preservable,  presentable,  and  pleasant  form.  The  matter 
of  the  pamphlet  is  safe,  reasonable,  and  solid.  It  quite  agrees  with 
all  that  we  Know  of  the  specialities  of  the  Bishop  of  London  as  a  sensi- 
ble observer  of  the  times,  a'considerate  and  consistent  advocate  for 
moderation  of  view.  Without  striking  originality,  the  author  yet 
takes  a  good,  broad,  impartial  view  of  the  relations  of  science  and 
Scripture.  The  following  passages  from  the  most  condensed  state- 
ments we  can  find  of  the  author  s  opinions : — 

"  God  used  the  vehicle  of  revelation  that  He  might  commnnicate  each  sew 
religiooB  truth  u  man  could  not  gain  for  himself;  deepen  and  purifjr  hie  con- 
victiona  of  snch  old  truths  as  formed  part  of  natural  religion ;  elevate  his  moral 
perceptions,  and  surround  him  by  the  safeguards  of  a  law  of  life,  thus  leading 
him  to  heaven.  But  it  is  not  on  geology,  astronomy,  geography,  mechanics,  or 
any  other  human  sdence  that  the  soul  is  dependent  for  its  spiritual  life. 

'*  The  Bible  does  not  profess  to  supply  us  with  treatises  on  mathematics,  astro- 
nomy, geology,  or  physiology,  but  it  does  profess  to  give  us  much  sacred  history. 
That  history  seems  as  much  an  integral  part  of  the  Bible  as  any  of  its  prophetical 
predictions  or  admonitions,  its  sacred  songs,  its  laws  of  life.  Nay,  its  directly 
moral  and  religious  lessons  are  most  commonly  given  in  the  historical  form — in 
the  records  of  God's  dealings  with  nations,  families,  individuals  •in  the  bright 
examples  of  God's  servants,  culminating  in  the  perfect  human  life  of  His  only 
begotten  Son.  Wherever,  therefore,  common  human  history  comes  athwart  any 
of  the  sacred  narratives,  we  feel  that  it  is  treading  on  holy  ground,  and  that  any 
discrepancies  here  established  between  the  common  human  and  the  sacred  narra- 
tive are  far  more  important  than  difficulties  respecting  science  properly  so  called. 
We  feel,  and  rightly,  that  if  the  Bible  be  not  substantially  a  true  history,  it  is  not 
that  for  which  the  Christian  Church  has  erer  taken  it,  and  which,  indeed,  it  dis- 
tinctly professes  to  be.  And  here  all  that  can  well  be  done— especially  un  such 
an  occasion  as  the  present — to  guide  honest  and  patient  and  humble  inquirers,  in 
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the  sight  of  sach  difficulties,  b  to  point  oat  one  or  two  prinoipies  whieh  i^ood 
have  found  of  great  valae,  aod  wUcb,  borne  in  mind,  may  avert  any  real  eriL 

"  1st  Let  OS  not  make  too  maeh  of  the  term,  '  a  sabstantially  tme  histoiy.* 
Snch  a  history  is  oot  necessarily  gnaranteed  by  a  perpetoal  miracle  in  the  Btdet 
aocoraoy  of  all  its  minate  and  inrignifieant  details.  Host  sonnd  theologiaos  have 
no  dread  whatsoerer  of  acknowledging  minate  points  of  disagreement  in  the  four- 
fold narrative  even  of  that  most  momentons  of  all  histories  which  records  the  life 
of  the  Bedeemer. 

"  2nd]y.  All  sonnd  theologians  maintain,  that  as  God  employed  hnmaa  tartm- 
meots  to  be,  in  a  secondary  sense  at  least,  the  aothors  of  the  ssered  books,  m  He 
left  them  free  to  show  their  own  characters  and  habits  of  obserratiain  and  of 
thonght,  in  matters  which  were  clearly  beside  the  gnat  Di^ne  mssasge  whidb  it 
was  their  honoured  office  to  eommnnicate  or  transmit.  Hoiw  many  of  thb  aapfssed 
difficulties  as  to  numbers,  and  national  or  family  genaaiogies,  and  even  aa  to  gee- 
gnphicsl,  chronological,  or  physiological  accuracy,  maybe  idlowed  quieftly  to  float 
away  without  our  being  able  to  solve  them,  if  we  iMar  this  acknowledged  fact 
distinctly  in  mind!  When  laborious  ingenui^  has  exerted  itself  to  coUeot  a  whole 
store  of  snch  difficulties,  is  it  wrong  to  answer.  Suppose  what  you  say  is  tmo^i^Kt 
on  earth  does  it  signify?  How  does  it  afieet  God's  message  to  my  soul?  I^, 
does  not  the  same  thing  hold  hen,  in  our  oompaiison  of  the  Gospels,  as  m  our 
oompsrison  also  of  all  separate  streams  of  men  human  history?  It  baa  ben 
urged  that  the  divergencies  in  unimportant  matten— the  alleged  maote  that  the 
authon  embodied  the  somewhat  narrow  and  inaocunte  styles  of  the  age  in  whieh 
they  lived — give  a  surer  air  of  reality  to  their  record,  and  staaap  them  with  a  aoie 
vivid  impress  of  truth.  Ghalmen  certainly  has  long  since  pointed  out,  that  it  is 
a  peculiar  proof  of  unfairness  in  many  of  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  that  thay 
would  subject  the  sacred  histories  to  a  degree  of  minute  and  unnatural  scrutiny  ss 
to  their  accuracy  in  details,  which,  if  applied  to  history  in  general,  would  destroy 
all  historical  evidence,  and  prove  that  no  lustory  that  was  ever  written  was  sub- 
stantially true. 

"  Srdly.  We  must  be  very  cautious  not  to  confound  men  traditioDal  expositioos 
of  what  is  contained  in  Scriptun  with  the  Seriptun  itself.  It  is  astomehing  hew 
many  statements,  historical  or  scientific,  an  commonly  believed  to  be  in  Scriptun, 
which,  when  we  examine  for  ourselves,  we  find  an  not  really  there.  For  eiample, 
it  is  not  thoughtless  persons  only  who  have  but  a  dim  perception  of  the  diffisreDce 
between  what  we  read  in  the  Bible  and  in  Milton.  Then  never  was  a  tinw  whon 
it  was  men  necessary  that,  for  the  honour  of  the  Bible,  we  should  make  sun  that 
we  know  what  is  reiUly  in  it,  and  allow  it  to  speak  for  itself. 

'*4thly.  The  student  will  oot  forget  that,  though  archnological  and  elhao- 
logioal  researches,  whether  based  on  ingeniously  dedpbered  inscriptions,  or  oq  the 
remains  of  ancient  art,  or  the  patient  study  of  the  affinities  of  language^  have  ef 
late  made  progress,  they  an  still,  I  suppose,  to  be  regarded  as  only  in  theb 
infancy.  No  wise  man,  then,  will  rush  hastily  to  conclusions  which  may,  sAer 
all,  when  our  knowledge  is  mon  complete,  prove  not  to  be  supported  by  the  wy 
testimony  on  which  the  whole  rests.  The  same  wise  and  modest  cantion  whi^ 
has  been  recommended  m  other  matten  will  hen  also  mitigate,  if  it  do  not  remen, 
many  difficulties;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  maiiy 
recent  discoveries  have,  so  f ar  aa  they  go,  tended  strongly  to  eorrobonte  the 
essential  accuracy,  even  in  minute  details,  of  what  the  Scriptun  teaches. 

**  But  moral  science — meaning  thereby  the  science  of  ethics — some  may  thmk, 
is  altogether  superseded  by  nvelatioo.  Certainly  it  is;^we  may  aloMst  s^  the 
final  cause  of  revelation  is  to  elevate  man's  conduct,  and  by  giring  him  a  purer 
and  holier  morality,  to  fit  him  for  a  holy  state  hereafter.    U  not  this  profess sdly 
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the  object  of  the  eacred  books,  as  they  exhibit  God  gndnally  informing,  diecipUn- 
ing,  elerating  His  people,— -giving  them,  age  by  age,  mles  of  conduct  snited  for 
their  ezistiog  state  of  civilization,  aa  they  were  able  to  bear  them,  and  ever 
pmnting  upwards,  throngh  the  mists  which  their  low  moral  condition  generated,  to 
principles  shining  above,  pnre,  tme,  holy?  "What  possible  object,  them,  it  may  be 
asked,  can  be  gained  by  stndying  the  theoiy  of  morals  apart  from  this  revelation? 
The  answers  are  obvions:^ 

**  1st.  There  are  certain  immntable  principles  of  morality,  which  (thongh  it  is 
tme  that  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  revelation  aie  very  unwilling  to  recognise 
them)  sUll  are  in  one  sense  anterior  to  all  revelation—- presupposed  by  the  Divine 
l^vealer  and  the  human  teacher,  and  taken  for  granted  as  already  known  to  those 
whose  consciences  the  revelation  is  to  rouse.  Any  careful  study  of  the  records  of 
revelation  shows  this. 

"  2ndly.  There  is  almost  infinite  scope  for  the  construotton,  if  not  of  a  science 
strictly  so  called,  of  something  very  much  akin  to  a  science,  in  the  application  of 
the  great  principles  of  morality  to  the  thousand  varying  circumstances  of  human 
lift.  The  first  great  principles  of  morals,  whether  intuitively  growing  in  the  con- 
science or  conveyed  by  revJation  from  without,  must  be  applied  and  reduced  to 
more  particular  rules  before  they  can  be  practically  useful.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
principles,  not  of  minutely  applicable  laws,  that  revelation  teaches  morality;  where 
it  giyes  laws,  these  laws  are  valuable  and  of  perpetual  obligation,  not  in  their 
detailed,  or  as  theologians  would  call  it,  their  ceremonial  aspect,  but  as  embodying 
great  principles.  And  the  usual  mode  of  our  being  taught  morality  in  the  Bible, 
is  by  an  example  which  has  to  be  generalized,  not  all  of  which  is  approved  and 
set  forth  for  our  imitation,  but  which,  like  the  particular  laws  we  have  spoken  of, 
embodies  and  illustrates  a  principle.  Obviously,  then,  the  study  of  what  we  may 
call  the  science  of  ethics,  however  for  Christians  indissolubly  united  with  revela- 
tion, is  not  superseded  by  it;  for  the  regulation  of  our  own  individual  conduct,  and 
to  solve  the  thousand  complicated  probkons  which  affect  the  highest  well-being  of 
commxmities,  our  prindples  require  to  be  carefully  and  logicaDy  applied.  As 
Aristotle  made  his  Politics  the  immediate  sequel  of  his  Ethics,  ethical  science  has 
ever  an  obvious  and  indissoluble  connection  with  all  political  and  social  philoso- 
phy. A  man  would  be  a  fool  who  formed  to  himself  the  notion  now-a-days  of 
regenerating  society  or  his  fellow-men  without  any  reference  to  that  endless  store 
of  precept  and  example,  which  has  been  quickened  into  life  in  men  and  states  by 
the  perusal  of  the  sacred  books  during  nineteen  centuries  of  Christianity,  and  who 
sought  to  fall  back  in  practice  on  the  little  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  heathen 
knew  on  these  subjects.  But  he  would  be  almost  equally  foolish  who  expected  to 
find  in  the  sacred  books,  ready  to  his  hand,  a  complete  systematic  treatise,  ethical, 
political,  or  social. 

"Srdly.  There  is  a  distinct  duty  which  devolves  on  the  human  science  of  ethics  in 
connection  with  the  evidences  of  religion.  A  religion  can  have  no  claim  to  be 
accepted  as  coming  from  God,  which  contradicts  or  overlooks  the  grand  principles 
of  immutable  morality.  How  wide  a  field  opens,  in  connection  with  this  state- 
ment, for  an  ethical  exposition  of  what  we  call  the  internal  evidences — to  show 
that  amid  all  its  struggles  and  its  partial  eclipses  in  bad  times,  or  in  the  lives  of 
veiy  imperfect  men  who  were  the  subjects  of  it,  the  revelation  has  been,  from  first 
to  last,  on  the  bide  of  what  nature  (that  is,  not  nature  degraded,  but  nature  in 
Bishop  Butler's  sense)  acknowledges  as  the  tme,  the  pure,  and  the  holy. 

**  Again,  4tfaly.  Here  is  another  wide  field ;  to  trace  the  merely  human  systems 
of  ethics  taken  strictly  by  themselves,  to  note  both  their  success  and  their  failures, 
the  bright  rays  of  .truth  pervading  them,  which  tell  of  something  in  human  nature, 
eren  in  its  unenlightened  state,  kindred  with  the  Divine;  and  to  note  also  the  mist 
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and  dark  elooda,  and  tha  unoertain  wandoing  where  this  darlmesa  settles,  ae  that 
both  the  good  and  the  imperfection  of  these  systems  helps  ns  to  appredata  what 
is  better  than  they. 

**  No  doabt  there  has  been,  in  psst  times,'  an  almost  nnaoeoantabk  teodsocj  in 
somsi  who  ha?e  laboured  well  in  the  hnman  science  of  ethics,  to  depreciate  rtre- 
lation.  Bnt  great  as  their  names  may  be,  I  venture  to  say  that  this  haa  ansn 
from  a  failure  in  dearly  comprehending  what  their  own  science  teaches.  Etoi 
the  most  acute  men  wiU  always  find  it  difficult,  in  a  subject  which  treats  of  the 
same  truths  of  which  rerelation  treata,  to  note  very  closely  how  much  of  their 
knowledge  is  purely  human  and  naturally  acquired, — how  much  has  come  dovn 
from  a  supernatural,  a  Divine  source,  even  when  transmitted  by  those  who  prnftnari 
most  vehemently  to  discard  any  supernatural  help." 

2^  Theological  Works  of  the  Bev.  J,  H,  Sinton,  M.A.    In  Six 
YolumeB.    Yols.  I.  and  II.    London :  Houlston  and  Wright. 

Thb  rq)rodnction,  in  a  fixed  atid  completed  fonn,  of  the  seriee  of 
theological  writings  which  an  author  of  repute  in  his  own  more 
immecuate  section  of  the  church  of  Ghiist,  and  whose  fame  has 
passed  into  the  churches  as  a  man  of  mark,  has  successively  laid 
oefore  the  public  "  during  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years/'  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  "  deeply  interesting."  The  chief  reyiewer,  Timep 
has  in  some  measure  given  solemn  decision  in  regard  to  them.  The 
!Bey.  John  Howard  Hinton,  M.A.,  is  entirely  unknown  to  the 
writer  of  this  critiaue,  except  by  the  casual  perusal  of  his  name  in 
the  periodicids  of  tne  Baptist  persuasion  which  he  has  occasionally 
seen,  and  by  the  two  handsomely  printed  and  substantially  filled 
volumes  before  him.  He  is  uninfluenced  by  the  brotherhood  of 
sectarian  belief,  and  does  not  intend  to  open  any  specific  sectarian 
question  in  his  remarks.  He  intends  to  state  distinctly  his  opinion 
of  the  worth  of  the  volumes  as  permanent  additions  to  theological 
literature.  If  he  can  do  this  honestly,  he  will  have  done  aU  thai 
he  aims  at. 

Into  the  debateable  matters  arising  between  Galviniata  and 
Arminians  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter,  nor  must  we  even  regard 
the  possible  differences  capable  of  arising  between  the  advocates  of 
moderate  or  strict  Calvinism.  We  have  to  look  rather  at  the 
intentions  of  the  author  in  composing,  and  here  and  thus  repro- 
ducing his  works,  and  to  determine  whether,  from  that  point  of 
view,  they  effect  their  end.  We  have  given  the  works  a  serious 
reading,  and  hope  iu)w  to  give  a  candid  opinion. 

Vol.  I.  is  entitled  "Systematic  Divimty,"  and  consists  of  the 
following  republications,  viz. : — 

1.  ''  Ijieology  ;  or,  an  Attempt  towards  a  Consistent  View  of  the 
Whole  Counsel  of  GK>d,  with  a  preliminary  Essay  on  the  practica- 
bility and  importance  of  this  attainment,  and  a  Bejoinder  to  ob- 
jections offered  to  the  Author's  views  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Haldane,  the 
Scotch  Baptist  Evangelist "  (1768—1851). 

2.  "The  Harmony  of  Eeligious  Truth  and  Human  Beason 
Asserted,"  in  fourteen  essays  and  a  preface. 
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3.  "A  Treatiiie  on  Man's  BesponBibility,"  in  nine  chapters,  and 
a  consideration  in  a  note  of  the  question,  "  Is  man  responsible  for 
his  belief?" 

The  first  work  was,  it  appears,  in  its  cmde  and  first  form,  pre- 

i>ared  for  the  "  Oxford  Enoyclopeedia,"  whence  it  was  republished 
revised)  in  1827.  It  forms  a  rery  fair  popolar  exposition  of  the 
relations  between  God  and  man  in  His  dispensation  of  mercy.  It  is 
free'alike  from  over-subtlety  and  abstruse  metaphysics.  It  is  lerel 
to  the  common  apprehensions  of  men ;  and,  wnile  passably  plain, 
is  sufficiently  philosophical  to  merit  careful  perusal.  It  is  pretty' 
consistent  in  tneory,  and  the  argument  is  conducted  with  a  donsi- 
derable  amount  of^lo^cal  dexterity.  The  Haldanean  controTcrsy  is 
not  quite  so  meritorious,  and  we  greatly  doubt  the  expedience  of 
inserting  in  a  permanent  work  one  side  only  of  a  controversy  which 
is  not  likely  to  excite  its  readers  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to 
procure  the  opponent's  works,  in  which  case  anparent  victory  is 
easy.  A  contest  considerably  personal  scarcely  aeserves  admission 
into  this  series  of  volumes.  The  second  wonc  is  remarkable  for 
lucidity  of  statement  and  exceUent  common  sense  applied  to  the 
consideration  of  the  questions  involved  in  it.  The  author's  mind 
appears  to  have  been  completely  engrossed  with  the  subject ;.  but 
the  whole  as  a  treatise  is  somewhat  marred  by  its  seeming  pulpiU 
ness,  to  coin  a  phrase  for  the  nonce.  Its  finest  passages  of  reason- 
ing are  unwelcomely  interrnpted  by  appeals,  mterro^itions,  and 
personal  addresses,  which,  fit  as  they  are  for  hearers,  do  not  afiect 
readers,  except  with  a  sense  of  unreality.  As  a  good,  plain,  simple, 
single  view  of  the  connection  and  relation  of  divine  truth,  we 
can  cordially  on  the  whole  commend  it.  The  third  work,  dealing, 
as  it  does,  with  the  moAt  intricately  ravelled  of  all  metaphysi(»l 
quesUons,  appears  to  us  at  once  too  inefficient  for  affecting  students 
of  philosophy,  and  too  recondite  for  affecting  thoso  who  have  not 
been  properly  trained  to  reason  well.  It  certoinly  does  popularize 
the  views  taken  bj  the  neoessito-libertarians ;  but  it  is  defective  in 
distinct,  unquestionable  statement,  and  adequate  argumentation. 
It  does  not  rise  above  a  fair  average  statement  of  the  matters- 
involved  in  the  agelong  metaphysioo-religious  controversy  between 
the  advocates  of  free  will  and  necessity.  For  the  excitement  of  an 
interest  in  the  question,  and  for  leading  the  mind  into  the  right 
track  for  finding  a  solution,  if  not  the  solution,  this  treatise  wiU 
serve  admirably,  but  it  would  require  a  very  diligent  and  intelli- 
gent reader  to  make  such  a  use  of  it ;  while  a  thmker  trained  in 
closer  schools  of  reasoning  than  the  author  follows  would,  we 
doubt,  feel  that  it  did  not  rise  "  to  the  height  of  the  great  argu- 
ment." 

Of  course  we  fully  concede  the  conditions  in  which  they  were 
written,  and  that  they  were  primarily  composed  in  discharge  of 
ministerial  functions ;  and  hence  that  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
the  erudite  accuracy  of  statement 'and  style  which  a  aistinctly  phi- 
losophical treatises  should  exhibit.  Taken  as  such,  the  work  will 
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bear  oompariaoa  with  most  of  the  ireftUMe  on  the  qoeetioii  idiich 
thronged  Irom  the  press  in  the  days  of  the  ''  Is  man  the  ereetiire  ef 
circomstances  ?  controversy ;  when  Owen  and  Brougham  weie  bofli 
to  be  attaeked,  azid  xjelioion  was  extemally,  not  intmally,  assailed. 
But  the  question  has  been  taken  deeper  down  into  tiie  lafceneiei 
of  oonscionaness  by  sabseqaeQt  writers,  and  the  philosophy  of  llie 
will  has  been  mneh  mare  inoiiirely  proved  than  is  fairlT  ezhibitaUe 
from  the  nulpit  as  a  stand-plaee.  Quite  abreast  of  toe  time»  and 
quite  fitted  to  instruct  even  now,  its  ifdvoeaoj  of  a  responsibility  for 
man  may  well  excite  the  thinking  spirit,  and  lead  ami  to  gnasd 
both  will  and  belief,  both  thought  ana  act. 

Volmne  IL  contains  treatises  on  systematiB  and  eorpoMtosy 
di?inity.    It  opens  with  one  of  the  author's  earliest  and  most 

genenuiy  known  publications,  that  on  "  The  Work  of  the  fiok 
pirittin  Conyersion."  This  work  is^one  of  great  importanee*  and 
there  is  much  in  it  which  will  be  Mitifying  to  theologians  of  a^y 
school.  Its  tenets  are  advanced  wi&  gravity,  and  some  heat.  Hie 
phrKSBology  is  oftentimes  oontroverBial  when  there  is  no  appamat 
necessityi  and  not  a  ftw  of  the  expressions  seem  defiant  of  an  anta- 
gonism for  which  no  reason  fippears  on  the  surface.  In  a  prelaoe 
tibe  author  speaks.Qf  replying  to  *'  a  dbaUenge,"  but  of  that  challenge 
we  have  not  the  text.  Probably  a  reader,  informed  of  the  inner 
ccuifiiots  of  the  Baptist  body,  or  wilh  the  religioufl  oontroversy  pre- 
valent about  the  tmie  of  tbke  present  wnfter'S  bc^hoed,  mifht  unosr- 
atand  the  allusions.  We  do  not^and  find  tiiem  eontinnslFy  pulling 
us  up  with  queries — to  what  does  this  .-sefsr.F  The  topio  of  the 
work  i»  highly  important  It  has  of  late  years -aoquired  additiooal 
interest  from  the  "revivals"  of  reoeat  times.  The  philoeophy  of 
revivalism  is  considerabljr  differentfiDom  that  attributed  to  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  in  conversion  here.  It  woi^  be  highly  important 
could  the  questions  of  firee  will  and  the  Spirit's  work  in  oonyersifa 
be  co-ordinated  in  some  form  snitable  to  common  aj^rehenmoa. 
The  present  is  a  fair  attempt  to  accomplish  tbat. 

The  practical  ''  Addresses  to  Sinners,"  founded  on  .the  matter  ef 
the  work,  are  in  eeneral  pertinent— they  are-always,  at  ai^^  rate,  ftee 
from  man^  of  the  impertinent  matteas  that  are  found  in  a  great 
number  of  the  addresses  intended  to  suwakan  sinnens,  and  nniae,  or, 
as  the  phrase  is, ''  revive  "  thcon. 

"  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomaas  on  the  Bnneiplss 
of  Scripture  Parallelism,"  with  an  introduction  and  apueadiz,  Ibl- 
lows ;  out  as  it  has  alreaiib^  been  noticed  in  these  .pagesDjr  another 
writcor,  we  shall  eay  little  more  regaidiii|[  it.  The  principle  of 
parallelism  does  make  certain  pprtiona  of  this  difioult  epistle  pkin, 
and  the  kind  of  paraphrastic  version  which  the  author  siqppliss 
brings  out  some  other  portions  into  light.  We  think,  howeveTt  that 
if  i&i  epistle  were  studied  by  some  critical  thinker,  and  its  eon- 
fomuty  to  the  logical  system  of  the  ancient  teaohevs  wen  faaltcr 
attended  to,  it  would  ^ve  greater  insight  into  the  vcrr  siagttlar 
and  valuable  epistle,  which  appealed  to  the  Bomans  after  thi 
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of  reasoning  'with  whieb  tkey  were  famUiary  tiiaa  is  to  be  gained 
even  by  the  paralleliBtio  system. 

After  snch  perusal  as  we,  unprofessional  theologians,  hare  been 
able  to  give  the  contents  of  these  two  rolamee,  unitedly  filling  1,000 
pages,  we  haf'e  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  their  author  is  a  man 
who  has  been  at  one  time  far  in  advance  of  his  Bajftist  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  who  has  seen  public  opinion  advancing  after  him,  and 
that  of  late  he  has  let  it  get  abreast  of,  if  not  in  front  of  him.  At 
any  rate,  though  his  works  are  able  in  statement  and  lucid  in  style, 
clear  in  th^ir  argument  and  consistent  in  their  form,  they  yet  do  not 
quite  hit  the  eentre  of  the  requirraotents  of  the  present  age.  The 
discussions  have  gone  deeper,  the  researches  have  aimed  higher, 
than  he  has,  in  these  works,  gone  either  wav.  As  eKoellent  stock 
treatises  on  topics  of  divinity,  they  are  worthy  of  a  near  ehelf  and 
a  place  in  every  theological  library.  They  are  evidently,  as  the 
author's  brother  says,  "  the  result  of  an  independent  mind,  taking 
the  sacred  Scriptures  as  the  only  and  the  eofficient  rule  of  faith  and 
practice."  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  large  subscription  list  testifies 
to  the  author's  popularity,  and  insures  the  commeroial  success 
of  this  commendable  re-issue. 

Sneaking  to  the  JSeart,    By  ThoMas  Gxtthbib,  D.D.    London: 

Alex.  Strahan  &  Co. 

Db.  Thomas  Gtjthbib,  as  a  preacher  and  philanthropist,  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  upon  the  social  morality  and  religious  life  of 
Scotland.  He  has  been  debarred,  by  medical  command,  from  flash* 
ing  his  thoughts  Out,  in  their  very  birth-time,  extemporarily  in  the 
piupit;  but  he  has  taken  up  the  "priesthood  of  letters,"  and  haa, 
in  tne  Sunday  Magazine,  enrolled  nimself  among  the  brotherhood 
of  literature  as  an  editor.  Dr.  Guthrie  rose  slowly  into  popularity. 
He  was  the  sixth  son  of  David  Guthrie,  merchant  and  banker  in, 
and  provost  of  'Brechin,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  where 
Thomas  was  born  in  1803.  Guthrie's  mother  was  a  Seceder,  and 
his  father  was  a  member  of  the  Esrablished  Church.  The  boy  used 
to  go  in  the  forenoon  with  his  mother  to  the  dissenting  meeting* 
house,  and  in  the  afcemoon  to  the  handsome  and  turreted  cathedral 
of  the  town,  used  as  the  parish  church.  He  attended  the  Anti- 
bur^her  Chapel  school,  and  had,  as  private  tutor,  a  licentiate  of  the 
National  Chureh,  under  whose  charge  he  entered  liie  University  of 
Edinburgh  as  a  student  in  his  thirteenUi  year.  He  went  through 
the  curriculum  of  studies  prescribed  by  tbe  Church  of  Scotland  to 
candidates  for  the  minis tir,  which  occupies  a  period  of  eight  years, 
and  includes  Latin,  Greek,  logic,  and  metaphysics ;  mathematics, 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  Hebrew,  divinity,  church  history,  &e^ 
after  which  he  spent  two  additional  sessions  in  the  study  of  ches- 
mistry,  natural  lustoiy,  and  anatomy.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
bv  the  Presbytery  of  Brechin,  but  for  a  long  time  seemed  to  oe  un- 
likdy  to  receive  that  patronage  without  which  a  clerical  charge 
cannot  be  had  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.    He  turned  his  thoughts 
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at  this  time  to  medicine,  and  going  to  Paris,  "  walked  "  the  hoBpttals 
there  and  pursued  his  studies  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a 

Sractitioner  of  the  healing  art.  Before  this  period  his  father  had 
ied,  and  his  brother  John,  who  succeeded  his  father,  was  also  about 
this  time  called  suddenly  away.  Thomas  took  up  the  business,  and 
conducted  the  bank  agency  for  behoof  of  John's  family,  until  his 
nephew  was  able  to  enter  it  as  manager.  In  1830  he  was  invited 
by  the  Crown  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the  parish  of  Arbiriot,  in 
his  native  county,  and  withm  the  Presbytery  of  Arbroath.  Heie 
he  ministered  to  the  people  for  seren  years,  when  he  was  transfeired, 
at  the  nomination  of  the  City  Council  of  Edinburgh,  to  fiU  the  office 
of  minister  in  the  Old  Ghreyfriars  church,  in  the  Scottish  metropolis. 
In  1840  he  was  placed  over  the  new  parish  of  St.  John's,  which  had 
been  constitutea  and  the  new  church  therein  built  chiefly  for  him 
under  the  movement  for  Church  Extension  inaugurated  by  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  1828.  In  what  is  known  as  the  Disruption  or  Non« 
intrusion  Controversy,  Dr.  Guthrie  took  a  leading  part  as  a  popular 
orator,  and  was  most  effective  in  his  expositions  of  the  principfes  of 
ecclesiastical  independence  for  which  his  party  stmgeled.  When 
the  great  event  came  by  which  the  veil  of  the  temple  of  the  Scottish 
Church  was  rent  in  twain,  Dr.  Gnthrie,  alon^  with  others,  relin- 
quished the  status  and  emoluments  of  a  parish  clergyman  and 
adhered  to.  the  Free  Church,  casting  in  his  lot  with  the  evangelical 
parf^,  and,  forsaking  the  church  of  his  fathers  and  of  his  former 
ministry,  went  to  a  new  church  in  the  same  parish  of  St.  John's, 
erected  for  him  by  his  people.  During  the  years  1845>7  he 
itinerated  as  advocate  of  the  Manse  scheme,  a  plan  for  providing 
each  clergyman  with  a  dwelling-house  attached  to  the  congregation, 
and  belonging  to  the  minister  ex  officio.  In  1847  he  began  a  philan- 
thropic advocacy,  in  which  he  has  done  perhaps  more  gooa  than 
most  men  could — ^the  advocacy  of  ragged  schools.  To  him  tiie 
rapidity  of  the  spread  of  sympathy  for  these  institutions  and  the 
readiness  to  encourage  them  displayed  by  allpartiea  is  mainly  due. 
He  spent  himself  willingly  in  the  cause.  His  "  Three  Pleaa  fbr 
Bagged  Schools  "  is  irresistible  as  a  piece  of  Christian  pleading. 
"  Tjie  City ;  its  Sins  and  its  Sorrows,"  though  incomplete  in  its 
survey  of  the  immense  circle  of  city  sins  and  sorrows,  is  an  able 
tract ;  but  what  dismal  epic  would  be  enough  to  tell  of  a  city's 
woes  and  a  city's  crimes  r  This  small  book,  and  his  *'  Plea  ror 
Drunkards  and  against  Drunkenness,"  show  him  in  his  power  as  a 
promoter  of  temperance.  His  "  Street  Preacher,"  a  biography  of  a 
sin^lariy  earnest,  queer  character  in  Edinburgh,  is  gra]>hic  and 
serious.  Of  his  sermons  the  reader  can  scarcely  form  an^  idea,  for 
his  spoken  style  is  so  versatile  as  fully  to  justify  the  cntic  in  the 
Times,  who  said  that  "  he  is  the  greatest  living  master  of  padios 
and  humour."  Such  an  idea  as  a  reader  can  get  may  be  acquired 
from  his  "  Gospel  in  Ezekiel,"  **  Christ  and  the  Inheritance  of  the 
Saints,"  "The  Way  of  Life,"  and  very  readilj^  in  this  exedleiit 
work    '*  Speaking  to  the  Heart,"  a  cheap  reprint — price  eighteen- 
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peno»^of  twelye  sermoos  of  most  Dopular  and  effective  oratory. 
They  are  often,  indeed,  logic  set  on  nre  by  rhetoric,  and  they  con- 
tain some  of  the  finest  speoimenB  of  pulpit  eloquence  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  circle  of  modem  sermons. 

Dr.  Guthrie  was  Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  General  Assembly 
in  1862.  In  the  sprine  of  the  present  year  he  issued  a  ferrid  and 
pathetic  resignation  of  his  pulpit  duties,  and  announced  the  cessa- 
tion of  his  oratory  as  determined  by  the  hand  of  God.  He  is  not, 
however,  to  cease  labouring  in  his  master's  vineyard.  He  com- 
menced, in  October,  the  Sttmdajf  Magazine,  with  Dr.  W.  G.  Bkikie, 
author  of  "  Better  Davs  for  Working  People,'*  as  sub-editor»  and  he 
is  now  writing  in  that  magazine  a  series  of  papers  on  "The 
Angels'  Song  at  our  Saviour's  Birth,"  which  rivals,  in  parts,  the 
finest  efforts  of  Masillon  and  the  choicest  passages  of  Lsicordaire ; 
while  they  are  inspired  by  a  fervour,  earnestness,  and  progres- 
sive and  on-rushing  power,  of  which  no  sermonizer  except  Chal- 
mers has  given  superior  examples.  Those  who  have  need  of  a 
friend  in  religious  matters  capable  of  "speaking  to  the  heart" 
efficiently  should  take  this  book  of  Dr.  Guthrie  s  as  a  sabbath 
companion  for  a  while,  and  listen  to  him  as  he  discourses  in  love 
and  friendship  on  those  matters  which  are  of  the  highest  import 
in  the  warfare  of  life— the  mysterious  double  life  of  man  on 
earth. 

Stories  for  Sunday  Scholars.     No.  I.    "  Milly's  New  Year." 

London :  £.  Stock. 

Wb  notice  this  newly  projected  literary  venture  to  commend  the 
plan,  which  is  to  teach  by  example.  Hortations  do  not  often  fluffect 
children's  minds.  Stories  are  always  welcome;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  this  little  New  Year's  story  will  really  be  considered  by 
those  Sunday  scholars  who  get  it  as  preferable  to  the  conven- 
tional New  X  ear's  address.  The  story  is  plain,  w^  told,  interest- 
ing, and  instructive.  The  series  is  a  good  idea,  and  Sunday  school 
teachers  should  encourage  its  projector,  whose  plan  is  to  produce 
in  each  number  a  "story  complete  in  itself,  written  in  an  at- 
tractive style,  illustrative  of  some  important  lesson  or  great  truth, 
care  being  tsken  that,  in  subject  and  style,  the  stories  shall  be 
adapted  for  the  class  of  children  for  wnom  they  are  specially 
intended — our  Sunday  scholars."  They  will  form  a  capital  Sunday 
scholar's  annual. 

The  Bishop  and  the  Boohs  or,  a  Few  Thoughts  on  Dr.  Colenso*s 
Work  and  the  Pentateuch.    By  J.  Thomsoh.    London :  Adams. 

This  work  is  a  review  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  Dr.  Colenso's 
work  on  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  the  substance  was  originally 
prepared  for  our  colunms,  but  which  did  not  appear  in  them.  It 
contains  five  chapters,  dealing  respectively  with  "  The  Proper  Spirit 
of  Controversy  ;*   "Difficulties  in  Bible  Narratives;"  "Evidences 
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of  tlie  Pentateuch ;"  "  Dr.  Oolfenflo's  Theology ;"  and  "  The  Objeets 
and  Limits  of  Reyelation :"  a  len^irthy  P^face  by  the  author  (whose 
papem,  under  the  signature  of  "  Oienent,"  our  readers  know) ;  and 
a  *' Prefatory  Introduotion,"  by  Samuel  Neil,  B^.,  containing 
remarks  on  tne  course  of  free  thought ;  religious  inquiry  ;  the  pro- 
▼inces  of  criticism,  8oeptici8m>  and  controrersy*  and  the  value  of  the 
work  which  it  ibtroduoes,  precede  the  main  work.  As  this  opinion 
may  (indeedj  ought  to)  have  much  weight  with  the  readers  of 
ihis  serial,  we  quote  the  closing  words : — *^I  should  fail  to  express 
xny  candid  feeling,  did  I  not  say  unreservedly  that  the  production 
of  this  book  is,  in  my  opinion>  creditable  to  the  writer  and  to  his 
class,  and  that  I  hope  for  it  an  extensive  sale  among  working  men, 
as  the  book  of  a  representative  of  theirs;  among  the  clergy,  as  a 
token  of  their  approval  of  the  effort ;  and  among  the  upper  classes, 
as  an  encouragement  to  others  to  enrol  themselves  among;  the  de- 
fenders, rather  than  the  despiscrs,  of  the  faith." 

To  Ihese  strong  words  we  shall  only  add,  that  those  who  eare^for 
such  reading  wilffind  the  book  worth  buying,  will  by  purdiasing  it 
contribute  to  requite  the  writer  for  the  labour  of  reading,  compiling, 
and  thinking  out  the  matter  it  contains,  and  will  be  helping  to  take 
the  weight  of  pecuniary  responsibility  off  the  author. 

As  a  manual  of  the  evidences  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  an  aid  to 
the  right  interpretation  and  defence  of  Scripture,  it  will  be  found 
exceedingly  valuable.  It  is  not  without  interest,  either,  as  the  work 
of  a  memDer  of  that  class  of  laymen  who  by  diligent  study  of  books 
have  learned  to  think  well  and  express  their  thoughts  fireely, 
though  not  technically  learned^ 

W«  anbjoio  the  following  Aoalfsis  of  Conteots.  After  the  Pnlaee  by  tb« 
Aatbor,  and  a  Prefatoiy  lotrodoctioo  by  the  Author  of  **  The  Art  ofBoesoax^  * 
&c.,  the  work  opesB  with — I.  Iktroduotoet  UaauasBf^l*  The  proiier  epiiit 
of  oriticism.    2.  The  Bishop's  cooolafiioD. 

II.  DiFFiouLTiirs: — 1.  The  fajnily  of  Jadah.  2.  Number  of  fi^^og  ass. 
8.  The  Pusoyer,  &o».  4.  Number  oi  the  IsrMlitea.  5.  Sooraee  of  errer.  & 
Suggested  expUnation  of  the  chief  dif&oalty.  7.  PssMge  of  the  Bed  Sm»  8. 
The  flocks,  sise  of  the  .ciunpi  &c.  9.  Joehas  reading  the  law.  10.  Notice  te 
keep  the  PaesoTer;  signal  of  departure,  &o.  1 1..  Anns,  teats,  clothiog,  &&  12. 
"Wilderness;**  meaning  of  the  word,  &c.  13,  Scyonm  in  l^pt;  gsnealoigj  of 
Ephraim's  family,  &o. 

III.  Eyidkhcbs  of  tiib  Pbktatbuoh: — 1.  CsQaot  be  fictitious.  S.  U 
genuine  and  authentic.    3.  Has  eTidence  unique  and  inconteeuble. 

IV.  Thb  Bishops  Thboloot:— 1.  EaterminationoftheOaaaaaites:  Slaivrj, 
&c.    2.  Other  revelations  beside  the  Bible. 

y.  Ck>KOLUBioir  of  the  wholb  Matve&:— 1.  Obyeetand  Ihrits  of  iwfda- 
tioD.    2.  Christ's  testimoaj  to  the  Pentateuch.    3.  GOMlndtog  rriirks> 
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SHOULD  K£WSPAP£S  GBITICISM  OK  PENDIKa  TRIALS  BB 

PBBIilTTED? 


AmBMATIVS. 

Thk  newspaper  ii  the  organ  of  societj. 
ETeijthiag  that  interests  society  most 
find  a  pla^  in  its  oolnmns.  It  is  not 
only  a  daily  record  of  events ;  it  is  also 
a  daily  critic  of  these  erents.  To 
silence  the  newspaper  would  be  to  evoke 
only  more  talk  and  personal  discnssion 
about  notodoos  orimesy  seldom  spoken 
of  in  a  strain,  in  whieh  they  shonld  be 
talked  abont.  It  wonld  also  deprive 
law  of  a  great  deal  o£  its  protective 
power;  for  publicity  is  the  greatest 
protector  of  the  ionoeent,  and  the  great* 
est  foe  of  the  guilty.  We  could  not 
revoke  the  power  of  the  press  to  com- 
ment on  flagrant  law  cases  without  the 
institution  of  a  censorship;  and  a  oen* 
sorship  of  the  press  is,  in  reality,  a 
censorship  over  society  in  diggnise. 
The  innoeent  need  fear  no  comments 
made  on  them;  the  goUty  only  require 
to  tremble  at  the  revelation  of  the  links 
of  the  proof  of  their  guilt.  Society  is 
only  concerned  with  &  punishment  of 
wrong-doers  and  the  protection  of  the 
innocent,  and  this  can  be  done  by  our 
present  system  of  newspaper  comments 
on  pending  trials.    Let  it  go  cnu — Bb- 

VMMBfUSCEIL 

Ko  cabal  of  newspapers  is  possible. 
They  are  so  much  the  representatives 
of  their  readers  that  they  are  to  be 
found  holding  all  shades  of  opinion. 
There  are  therefore  likely  to  be  as  many 
friendly  as  unfriendly  critiques  in  any 
great  question  where  there  is  fair  room 
ror  doubk  Where  unanimity  prevails, 
it  can  only  prevail  because  there  are  no 
loopholes  for  doubt  in  a  case..  The 
very  craving  for  originality  inclines 
writers  to  descry  an  opening,  through 
which  they  may  escape  from  the  unar 


nimity  of  tone  which  indisputable  guilt 
necessitates.  This  originality,,  too,  is 
not  only  more  striking  when  seen,  but 
b  generally  more  pertinadoualy  re- 
peated. Hence  there  is  little  real  dan- 
ger in  newspaper  comments,  in  days  of 
universal  publicity  like  ours.  Not  only 
is  fair  play  given  in  law,  but  also  in  the 
newspaper  pressi  which,  being  conducted 
by  the  foremost  minds,  generally  leans 
to  mercy.  Newspaper  commentaon^t 
to  be  permitted,  and  are,  in  our  opinion, 
highly  advantageous.— JoHH  O'Gob- 

XAX. 

I  cut  the  following  little  scrap  from 
the  ScoUman  newspaper,  as  I  think  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  very  fair  argu- 
ment for  the  affiimative  side  of  the 
Topic  of  this  month,  that  comments  on 
pending  criminal  triahi  ought  to  be 
allowed: — 

"Forms  of  law  cannot  do  everything, 
and  the  action  of  the  pnblidty  principle 
is  doubtless  strengthened  by  its  existing 
among  a  people  who  are  idl  anxious  to 
help  in  the  furtherance  of  justice,  and 
all  ready  to  impart  any  little  relevant 
£usts  coming  under  their  notice.  It  la- 
in this  manner  that  trifles  light  as  air,, 
when  collected  from  every  human  crea- 
ture who  can  furnish  them,  are  woven  ^ 
into  a  web  of  testimony  as  strong  as 
anything  that  human  knowledge  can. 
acquire.  Of  such  trifles  as  an  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  a  tailors  hat^ 
the  bartering  of  one  chain  for  another 
at  a  dealer's,  the  leaving  a  parcel  *  till 
called  for '  (the  inddent  thai  sealed  the 
doom  of  Courvoisier) — ^bow  could  any 
of  these  things  be  supposed  to  point  te 
murder,  unless  the  othmt  things  with 
which  they  dovetailed  had  become 
known  to  those  who  observed  them,  and 
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thought  them  8o  importAnt  that  thej 
mobt  be  revealed  ? 

''Had  there  been  incidents  eqnallj 
trivial  contradicting  the  inferences  de- 
rived from  these,  the  persons  cognizant 
of  them  would  have  come  forward,— in 
the  blaze  of  light  cast  around  by  the 
notorietj  of  the  whole  affair,  thej  ooatd 
not  have  helped  doing  so,  even  if  tbey 
desired  privacy.  And  here  is  the  im> 
meose  power  iJiat  onr  system  of  public 
arraignment  has  when  compared  with 
the  Continental  system  of  seoret  in- 
qmry.** 

The  public  discussion  of  the  proof 
possible  sgainst  a  man  must  help  to 
bring  forward  anything  tliat  can  be  said 
in  his  favour,  or  if  it  brings  out  any 
clenching  fact  against  him,  it  forwards 
the  ends  of  justice. — A  Lawyer's 
Clbbk. 

U  could  not  be  prrvented  without 
leeislative  interference,  thus  putting 
uur  hitherto  free  press  under  a  censor- 
ship, removing  a  minor  evil  by  the 
imposition  of  an  inBnitely  greater  one. 
For  the  correctbn  of  this  fiiult,  let  us 
trust  to  the  spread  of  feelings  of  honour 
and  justice  among  news- writers  —  a 
class  as  fully  possessed  of  these  virtues 
as  the  rest  of  us;  we  must  not,  in  weak 
impatience  at  an  imperfection,  encroach 
on  a  vital  liberty. — ^Nassau. 

That  criticism, pending  trials,  should 
be  permitted,  appears  to  me  reasonable 
and  beneficial  ;  it  gives  people  the 
means  of  forming  a  more  correct  idea  of 
the  case,  and  thereby  makes  theiti  abler 
to  perceive  that  justice  or  injustice  is 
done,  or  will  be  done,  to  the  prisoner. 
It  also  helps  those  concerned  in  the 
case  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment, 
from  seeing  the  evidence  on  both  sides 
critically  examined. — Biohabd. 

Criticism  is  essential  in  all  investi- 
ga^oAs;  BO  long  as  the  press  remains 
free,  criticism  will  keep  the  axles  of 
progress  bright.  Short-hand  writing 
may  be  said  to  photograph  language; 
speeches  pro  and  con.  ars  sent  to  the 
press,  and  the  whole  pending  trial  is 
thus  daily  laid  before  the  public.  Men 
of  rich  and  raried  intellect  write  lead- 


ing articles  thereon.  By  diat  ni  the 
imited  efforts  of  the  law  and  the  news- 
paper,  j  nstioe  reveals  her  determination. 
Many  instances  may  be  quoted  where 
the  controversy  of  the  newspaper  has 
been  the  means  of  saving  the  innocent 
from  the  doom  of  death.  The>«  are  in- 
stances wAy  I  would  consider  newspaper 
critadsm  a  great  good  to  the  oidleetire 
public,  and  an  mdi^auabiB  booo  to  sa 
individual  undergoing  the  sad  ordeal  of 
a  trial. — Acklikotov. 

Whether  newspapers  abuse  the  liberty 
of  **  criticism,"  or  rightly  use  it,  w«  be- 
lieve that  greater  advantages  will 
accrue  to  justice  and  the  public  fran 
that  liberty  b^ng  preserved,  than  from 
its  suppression,  and  we  do  thereHore 
unhesitatingly  give  our  answer  to  the 
query  propoeed — Yes. — Pskita. 

Nboatitb. 

Prejudice  is  a  most  peraidoos  thii^. 
It  always  gives  rise  to  misjadgment. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  law  to  bring 
out  all  the  fiicta  which  go  against  an 
alleged  criminal ;  of  his  defenden,  aided 
by  himself,  to  bring  forward  all  the  fiwts 
in  bis  favour.  Bemarks  indulged  in  Ij 
the  newspaper  press,  unless  all  the  avaS- 
able  facts  are  assuredly  before  them, 
must  affect  the  minds  of  readers;  and 
to  affbct  the  mind,  and  predbpooe 
it  to  the  entertainment  of  a  particular 
view  of  a  case,  is  to  create  a  prejudice 
— one  of  the  most  stubborn  and  irre- 
moveable  things  that  can  be  caused  in 
the  human  mind.  It  cannot-,  tba«f<»«, 
be  right  to  permit  newspapers  to  com- 
ment— ^however  they  deal  with  nana- 
tion — on  pending  trials.  The  proneBcss 
of  men  to  believe  the  opinion  first  pre> 
sented  to  them  is  bad  enough ;  but  we 
must  also  recollect  that  the  joumafist 
who  has  taken  up  and  expressed  an 
opinion  regarding  the  position  of  a 
criminal  under  trial,  has  not  only  the 
temptation  of  egotism,  but  thb  pride  of 
jounialism  to  persist  in  his  idea,  and  so 
to  act  as  a  pleader  for  or  against  the 
alleged  ctdprit,  before  all  ^ft  fii^s  are 
known  oo  oath  and  in£spntably 
vasaed.— GoscHm. 
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Plaj^n  at  otrds  do  not  alwayi  shovr 
etch  other  their  "  hundd.*'  Society  and 
I  he  alleged  eriminal  pUj  already  a 
Mildly  ooeqnal  gaxna.  The  newspaper 
not  only  acts  as  an  on-Iooker,  and 
ffveaU  I  he  state  of  the  eardSf  which  is 
liad  enoach,  bat  it  often  ventures  far- 
thpr,  and  gives  oomments  on  the  state 
of  the  game.  Thus,  in  the  Yelverton 
case,  quite  a  controversial  war  arose  even 
daring  the  lengthy  trial — although  it 
was  only  a  law  process — as  to  the  virtue 
or  vicioasness  of  the  female  in  the  case. 
Many  people,  therefore,  read  the  evi- 
dence with  bias  in  their  minds,  arising 
from  the  comments  made.  In  the 
same  way,  in  the  recent  railway  murder 
triid,  the  newspapen — as  it  was  the 
dull,  unparliamentary  season  —  gave 
version  after  version  of  the  evidence 
against  the  prisoner,  and  did  almoet  all 
the  prosecatlng  counsel's  work  before- 
hand, while  yet  the  pursuit  was  going 
on.  This  gave  a  veiy  great  prepon- 
derance against  the  criminal  before 
trial,  and  must  have  influenced  every- 
body—judge,  jury,  witnesses,  and  coun- 
sel, as  well  as  the  public  This,  we 
believe,  is  unfair,  and  ought  not  to  be 
allowed. — Jos  Lkiiripbb. 

Criticism  may  be  filled  up  with  so 
many  "  ifs"  and  "*  whens,"  *'  supposes,'' 
'*  it  is  said,"  &e.,  that  it  is  generally 
safe  enough  from  absolute  lagal  respon- 
sibility. But  newspaper  readers  seldom 
weigh  the  expletive  conveniences  of  the 
newspaper  critic's  pepper-box.  They 
find  a  theory  propped  up  by  all  sorts  of 
hypothetical  terms;  but  they  look  upou 
these  as  elaborate  artifices  used  by 
their  writers^-as  the  interlineations  of 
cautious  men  te  escape  the  captivating 
attentions  of  the  law.  Hence  they 
accept  of  the  matter  written  hypo- 
thetically  as  if  given  forth  categorically, 
and  their  minds  are  prejudiced  for  or 
against  the  person  on  trial  before  the 
fiuts  that  can  be  sworn  to— still  less 
those  that  are  home  trustworthy  evi- 
dence to^-^n  be  lud  befbre  the  public 
in  courts.  If  we  protect  our  criminals 
firom  implicating  themselves,  why  should 
we  permit  the  writers  of  newspapers  to 


w^ave  night-spun  webs  of  implications 
all  round  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
all  the  stern  and  harsh  circumstances 
of  trial  to  endure?  Prohibition  is  here 
clamently  requisite,  and  ought  to  be 
forthwith  granted. — Tbbhulous. 

To  be  tried  once  is  ordeal  enough  in 
the  worst  circumstancss.  To  be  tried 
by  the  newspaper,  and  prejudged  by 
implication,  is  bad  enough,  but  to  have 
this  prejudgment  distilled  into  society 
with  all  the  grace  and  force  of  news- 
paper leading  articles  is  far  worse. 
That  a  man  may  be  fairly  judged  by 
his  peers,  they  must  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  case  upon  the  evidence 
adduced  on  oath  unbiaasedly.  How 
can  this  be  done  in  a  land  of  newspaper 
critics  and  newspaper  leaders? — ^Jbhu 
Jbambs. 

Newspaper  criticism  is  meant  to 
a£fect  men's  minds.  The  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  navratlve  of  cases  in  the 
law  courts  induces  people  to  read  the 
comments  made  by  press- writers:  hence 
public  opinion  is  set  into  grooves,  and 
.every  fact  and  circumstance  gets  ar- 
ranged in  the  mind  before  the  proper 
verification  has  been  given  to  these 
facts  by  the  solemnities  of  law.  Whether 
the  remarks  made  bear  against  or  in 
favour  of  the  (alleged)  criminal  or  par- 
ties in  a  trial,  the  effects  must  be  in> 
juriotts,  considering  the  strength  of  first 
impressions,  and  the  general  inability  to 
double  their  thoughts  oa  any  topic, 
which  characterise  most  men.  Men 
uneducated  in  estimaiiog  the  force  of 
argument  in  proportion  to  the  cer- 
tainty or  uncertainty  of  the  matter  put 
in  as  evidence — as  jurymen  in  general 
ar4*-must  undoubtedly  be  much  em- 
barrassed in  the  attempt  to  disabuse 
their  minds  of  the  effects  of  statements 
made,  and  reasonings  founded  on  them, 
which  have  not  been  legally  substan- 
tiated in  a  conrt  of  justice ;  and  hence 
the  course  of  justice  must  be  inter- 
fered with  to  some  extent.  Even  the 
narrations  given  of  the  facts  of  a  case 
can  seldom  be  accepted  simpUciter 
from  newspaper  writers,  as  trustworthy 
abstracts  of  the  facts,  for  all  namtiies 
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an  biaiwd  bj  sone  bTpothotia,  itkitk 
gi'veB  €ohttraiiej'  to  ihb  itoryf  and  n«W8r 
papera  Mpeciall  j  aim  at  stciJuiig  and 
attnctive  writing.  To  try  a  maA  ia 
the  papen  bafore  he  ia  triad  in  a  oonrt, 
as  well  aa  to  make  him  the  oecaaiao  ol 


daily  comaitiitff  aftanrarda,  ia  to  try 
him  thrioa,  whaah  ia  far  mora  tbaa 
ought  to  be  $  henaa  let  iiawapaper 
oritioiain  oa  pending  tiiala 


Cj^je  litijttirjex. 


QUBSTIOMS  BBQUUttirO  AHaWSBB. 

510;  I  shocrld  feel  greatly  obliged  if 
jon  woald  inlbmi  me  where  Pye'a 
*'  Geology"  is  pnUfshed,  with  its  prioa, 
and  the  same  of  Coleridge's  **  Aids  to 
Beflection." — Sahubl. 

511.  S.  N.,  in  one  (No.  XU.)  of  his 
vahiable  papers  on  the  **  Ait  of  Beason- 

•  ing,"  speaks  of  tbe  ridienle  and  pre- 
jodice  with  which  **it  has  become 
fasbionable  to  treat  the  defenders  of 
the  syHogistio  mode  of  reasoning/' 
and  then  furnishes  sneh  powerfnl  argu- 
ments in  snppott  of  "  tiie  doctrine  of 
the  syllogism,"  that  I  am  quite  at  a 
loss  to  discover  upon  what  gmuada 

'  they  can  rest  their  opposition  to-  it. 
Would  6.  N.,  or  somo  other  cot  respond- 
ent,  kindly  giro  some  of  tfao-  argu- 
ments adduced  by  tbe  opponeols  of 
this  mode  of  reasoning?— Samubi* 

512.  What  is  the-  cheapest  possible 
mode  of  acquiring  an  Oxford  Educa- 
tion ? — EBPBliANS. 

513.  Is  it  requuitO'  that  one  who 
has  been  a  papil  teacher  should  apply 
to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Ednea- 
tion  for  leave  to  compete  for  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Civil  Servioe  7  If -so, 
in  what  manner|Or  how  ^— RiaBiiiti>. 


Abowsbs  to  Qusstzohs. 

467.  I  snip  the  following  extract 
from  the  paper-  in  queation,  via.,  the 
iSgoteflMnvNovamber  12.  It  ia  thes^ 
for*  frem  the  moat  reliable  sonrsai. 
Of  the  other  two  responsible  edttora^  C. 
Maolana  and  A.  BnsieU^  I  may  p«^ 


hapa,  At  soDM  eariy  date^  supply  sack 
notes  as  may  be  sattsfyiog:— ^  The 
<Soi.CMiai»'newapsiper  waa  plaanad  in 
the  year  1816,  by  llr.  Gharlaa 
larai  Mr.  William  Bitohk  (a 
biothei  of  Mr.  JehftBit^e^thaTptMst 
proprietor,  who  hsa  also  hasii  wnneetod 
with  the  paper  fiun  the  va^y  MmoMiifia* 
mant),  and  He  John  fiobeftaoft  (tbena. 
bookaaUer  in  the^  High  Stnot«  saba»- 
qoantlyajBnaiasellerin  Fkinoea  SfeBBat> 
The  paper  was  to  ba  under  the  jaktt 
editOTbhip  of  Mr.  Kaeiarea  and  Mc 
Bitchie  ;  bat  either  befeca,  or  imme- 
diately subseqnaot  to^  ita  atarting  (th» 
first  number  appeamd  on  Ja&uaty  25, 
U17),  Mr.  BitGhie  waa  aaUai  to  tbe 
Cmtiiiient  on  husJneasi  which  dataiaed 
hiob  there  fer  some  months.  Mr.  Mo 
I  Ciftllfloh,  delighted  at  the  proapaet  of  an 
iad^ondent  orgaa  of  puUin  opioisa 
eatablishing  itself  it  Sootiand,  aeat  « 
contiibutioa  to  the  fourth  number;  and 
Mr.  Madaieuv  at  onoe  fsoogoiaing  the- 
▼alne  of  the  aid  such  a  writer  pr^ 
mised  to  aiford,  wannly  walaonad  him 
aa  a  colleague*  Mr.  Maolareo  being  at 
that  time— a^  time,  bait  remeasberadyflf 
unscrupulous  tanoriam  oa  tha  part  eC 
the- ruling  powen^-employed  in  a  0»- 
Temmant'oiSoe,  his  name  waa  not  po^ 
liahed  in  conoeotioB  with  the  paper ; 
whUe  Mb  M'CoUoeh'a  ooatributiona^ 
being,  avowed,  ha  mum  b^gan  to  ba 
populady  reocgwiteA  aa  aditar*  thongik 
the  bolk.and  nopoliaibility  of  tha  adi* 
torial  labour  really  fall  on  Maolann* 
Tha  latter,  however*  la  the  ooona  eC  ». 
year  or  even  soonsTy  ham  a  lasiing  ^ 
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eoDsclentions  deKeaey  m  to  h\»  eon* 
dneting  a  jotini«I  opposed  to  Goreni- 
ment,  whilst  himself  a  GoTeniment 
official,  resigned  the  editorship  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  Mr.  M'Onl- 
loch,  who  retained  it  for  ahont  two 
jears.  Dnring  this  period,  from  his 
connection  with  the  Seotaman  by 
his  contribntions  to  the  Edinbyrgh  Re- 
view (his  earliest  essay  in  that  period- 
ical was  an  article  on  **  Ricardo's  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,"  in  1818), 
and  by  his  delivery  of  public  lec- 
tures on  Political  Economy  Mr.  McOnl- 
loch  became  well  known  as  a  writer 
and  student  of  the  science  with  which 
his  name  has  always  since  been  so  promi- 
nently connected.  Mr.  lilaclaren.  re- 
signing his  oflSce  in  the  Custom  !  louse, 
nsumed  the  editorship  of  the  SeotMnum 
in  1828,  in  which  year  Mr.  M'CnIloch 
left  Edinburgh  for  London,  where  he 
continued,  with  increasing  success,  bis 
labours  as  author  and  lecturer.  It 
ought  here  perhaps  to  be  mentioned 
that  Mr.  William  Ritchie  continued  to 
share  in  the  conduct  of  the  paper,  both 
with  Mr.  Alaclaren  and  Mr.  M^Gullocb, 
tin  the  time  of  his  death  in  February, 
1831.  For  seven  or  eight  years  after 
leaviDg  Edinburgh,  Mr.  M'Gidloch  con- 
tributed pretty  regularly  to  the  Seoti- 
mati,  and  only  ceued  to  do  so  because 
the  pressure  of  his  other  avocations 
absorbed  all  his  available  time.  In 
1828  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Po^ 
fitical  Economy  in  University  College, 
London,  a  situation  he  subsequently 
resigned  ;  and  in  1888  received  the 
appointment  of  Comptroller  of  Her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  which  he 
has  siooe  held.  As  with  almost  all 
authors,  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  his  several  works  were  the  incidents  of 
his  life, — a  life  laborious, well-spent,  and 
weU-enJojed,  while  also  fairly  crowned 
with  reward  and  honour.'* — S.  N. 

491.  Wm,  Johnson  Fox  was  the  sod 
of  a  small  farmer^  Mr.  Paul  Fox,  in  the 
nelghbourheod  of  Wrentham,  in  the 
coanty  of  Suffolk,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1786.  Farming  went  ill  with  his 
father,  and  he  removed  to  Norwich, 


where  Fox  became  entitled  to  use  the 
cognomen  of  **The  Norwich  Weaver- 
boy,"  which  be  employed  as  a  signature 
in  some  remarkable  papers,  published  in 
the  League^  the  organ  of  the  League  for 
the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  His 
talent  and  ambition  led  him  to  desirs  a 
position  in  which  he  could  employ  his 
brain  and  hb  tongue  for  the  entighten- 
ment  and  progress  of  mankind.  He 
became  a  student  in  Homerton  College, 
near  London,  and  studied  there  for  the 
Independent  ministry,  in  which  body 
he  first  began  his  pnr^t  services.  Be- 
coming, at  a  later  period,  a  convert  to 
Unitarianism,  he  took  office  in  that 
communion  as  pastor  of  a  congregation 
at  Fiusbury.  Here  he  was  not  only 
popular  as  a  preacher,  but  also  as  a 
platform  speaker.  He  became  editor  of 
the  Monihfy  RtpotHotj,  and  was  one  of 
the  promoters,  founders,  and  early  con- 
tributors of  the  Westtninattr  Jieview,  as 
well  as  of  the  Profpeetke  Review^  all  of 
which  were  effective  organs  for  th* 
stirring  of  men*s  minds,  and  the  pro* 
duetion  of  changes  in  their  political  and 
religious,  ideas.  His  **  Lectures,  chiefly 
addressed  to  the  Working  Glasses," 
issued  in  1844,  have  been  pretty  widely 
dronlated,  and  still  more  widely  quoted. 
They  are  splendid  specimens  of  plat- 
form oratory.  His  "Religious  Ideas" 
are  slightly  more  mystic,  less  original, 
and  somewhat  haay  in  their  forms. 
In  1847  he  beoame  M.P.  for  Oldham, 
and  was  the  repraeentatifv  of  that  town, 
with  intervals  of  a  few  months  in  185ft 
and  1857,  till  his  death.  His  speeches 
regarding  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
are  perhaps  the  moot  eflfeotive  of  all  those 
delivered  in  those  days,  when  the  plat- 
form and  the  hustings  were  in  almost 
constant  requisition.  Guisot  quoteB> 
several  of  them  at  the  moet  finished 
esamples  of  agitation  ekMjnence  i» 
modem  times,  and  folly  admits  the 
impossibility  of  resisting  a  cause  aided 
by  Bueh  singularly  £Br?id  and  fertile 
emttpoketme$9.  As  a  parliamentary 
orator  he  was  less  snecessful.  He  had 
much  to  oveneome  in  the  House.  His 
squat  figure  and  resonant  voiee^hia  lew 
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orifdn  and  radical  proclivitief,  prodnoed 
prejodices  against  Lim  whieh  il  was  dif- 
ficult for  bim  to  overcome.  He  was, 
besides,  more  skilful  in  faortation  than  in 
demoostration,  aod  bad  scaroelj  learned 
the  tactics  of  the  House.  He  contri- 
buted to  many  aeriahi  devoted  to  the 
intellect  aal  and  secular  profrraei  of 
man,  e.^.,  the  PeopWt  Journal^  HowiH*s 
Journal^  &o.,  and  was  for  manj  jears 
a  well-known  writer  in  the  Weektif 
Digpaieh,  He  was  editor  of  the  True 
Svn  for  a  time,  but  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded^ts  eristence  were  too 
great  even  for  his  powerful  pen  to 
rescue  from  impending  extinction.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  important  mat- 
ter which  baa  reached  the  pnbiio  la 
omitted  in  these  notes.  A  bioitraphy 
of  bis  lite — industrial,  ministerial,  ora^ 
torical,  editorial,  representative,  per- 
£Oiul,  and  political — is,  we  have  heard, 
in  preparation.  His  writings  are  to  be 
issoed  in  a  people's  edition,  and  will 
doubtless  oontain  a  selection  from  his 
periodical  contributions.  Of  his  death 
notice  has  be«n  taken  in  this  serial 
already,  and  we  presume  will  form  an 
item  in  "/n  Memoriam  "  next  February. 
His  daughter  is  one  of  the  most  skilful  of 
our  modern  female  sculptors. — Philo- 
math. 

495.  The  Thomvia  were  followers  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  (1224—1274);  and 
the  ScotiaU,  disciples  of  Duns  Scotus 
(1275—1308).  A  lengthy  statement 
would  be  required  even  to  summariae 
their  views.  They  will  be  treated  of 
shortly  in  '*  European  Philosopby." — 

497.  The  lines  quoted  at  p.  308  are 
a  translation  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
choral  ode^  of  the  **  Birds"  of  Aristo- 
phanes, the  Bhodian  comedian.  It  wilt 
i»e  found  on  reference  at  line  230,  I 
think,  by  my  counting.  Who  is  the 
author  of  the  tranalation  ? — B.  M.  A. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to 
a  query  on  page  308,  and  reply  by 
R.  if.  A.  above,  referring  to  a  trans- 
larion  from  "  The  Birds."  The  lines, 
I  find,  on  looking  up  some  slips 
presented  to  me  by  the  author,  are  the 


prodoBtloii  of  the  kte  Watiam  Beil 
Macdonald,  Esq.,  of  Bammerseaks. 
Dumfriesshire,  translator  of  "Faost,** 
ooa  of  the  first  linguists  of  Scotland, 
whose  version  of  Aristotle's  scientific 
works  seen  by  us  in  MSS.  would  be  a 
boon  to  studenta  of  the  olden  thinkers. 
Will  Mr.  Bobn  take  this  hint?— S.  K. 

499.  Dr.  G.  L.  Craik  was  bom  18th 
of  April,  1798,  at  Kennoway,  in  Fiie- 
sbire,  N.B.  He  was  educated  by  his 
father,  who  was  aohoolmaster  of  the 
parish  :  aod  subsequently  studied  for 
tne  Scotch  Church  at  SL  Andrews. 
From  1827  to  1850  he  Ubourcd  at 
literature  in  London,  and  Britain  owes 
to  his  pen  many  valuable  works,  e.  ^., 
**  Spenser  and  his  Poetry,"  **  Baooo.  his 
Writings  and  his  Philoeophy,*  ''The 
Bom;tnce  of  the  Peerage,**  **  The  Pur- 
suit  of  Knowledge  uiider  Di^nltvs,*' 
"  History  of  British  Commerca,**  **  Out- 
lines  of  the  History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage,*' '"  The  English  of  Shakspere^" 
'-  Manual  of  English  litentnre,*'  && 
He  in  1846  suggested  tb«  Privy 
Council  system  of  Education  Grants. 
In  1850  he  waa  chosen  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  Queen'a  College, 
Belfast,  where  he  enjoys  a  high  repn- 
tation.— B.  M.  A. 

502.  Of  Dr.  Wm.  Cairns,  of  Belfast 
College,  successor  to  Professor  John 
Young,  whose  biography  be  wrote,  and 
author  of  a  "  Treatise  on  Moral  Frss- 
dom,"  I  hope  to  supply  a  competent 
notice  shortly,  as  I  have  set  on  furt 
inquiries  on  the  snbjcot.— S.  N. 

512.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  the  following  par- 
ticulars, which  I  hope  may  give  **Es^- 
ans  "  all  the  information  he  wwits.  St 
Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  was  originally  a 
tenement  on  the  same  site  as  the  pre- 
sent building,  given  to  the  rector  of 
St  Mary's  Church  and  his  suooesaors 
by  a  citiien  of  Oxford,  Henry  Keipe, 
in  1239.  It  was  the  reotor*a  panoo- 
agd  till  Edward  IL  bestowed  tiie 
church  and  its  belongings  to  Grid, 
That  college,  in  1333,  made  it  a  sepa- 
rate place  of  education.  It  became  a 
hall,  and  has  been  math  enlarged  by 
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its  reoent  principAlfl,  Wm.  King,  Thos. 
Nowell,  J.  Dmui,  and  B.  D.  Hftinpdmi, 
DOW  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Tlie  principal 
of  St.  Mary's  Hal).  OiCord,  has  remo- 
delled that  institntton  so  as  to  render  it 
perhaps  the  most  economical  place  to 
which  a  person  desiroos  of  gradnating 
at  OxfiDrd  can  repair.  Twentj  sets  of 
rooms  are  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  gentlemen  willing  to  adopt  a  strictly 
frugal  Bcale  of  expenses.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  arrangements  : — Fees  to 
the  hall  on  entrance,  £5.  The  annual 
payment,  inelnding  all  expenses  except 
ooais  and  candles  and  the  laundress's 
bills,  will  be  fixed  at  £75  ;  or  if  roomN 
reedy  furnished  are  preferred,  at 
£60  for  a  rendenee  of  twenty-four 
weeks.  The  payment  of  one-third 
of  these  charges  at  the  oommencement 
of  each  term  (reckoning  the  £sster  and 
October  terms  as  one)  will  render  the 
deposit  of  caution-money  unnecessary. 
If  such  payment  be  not  made,  a  sum 
of  £30  will  be  required  as  caution- 
money  to  be  deposited  before  the  com- 
mencement of  reeidenoe.  The  caution- 
money  will  be  returned  by  instalments, 
vis. : — On  taking  the  degree  of  B.A., 
£10  ;  M  A.,  £10  ;  or  the  whole  sum 
remaining  on  the  remoral  of  the  name 
from  the  books  of  the  hall.    The  fees 


payable  to  the  hall  on  degrees  will  be 
for  B.A.,  £5  ;  M.A.,  £4.  All  meals 
will  be  taken  in  common.  Beyond 
this  regulation  uo  restriction  will  be 
impoeed ;  but  any  member  who  shall 
be  known  to  incur  expenses  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  bis  ,'admission  will 
be  subject  to  the  higher  rates  paid  by 
other  members,  or  will  be  requested  to 
withdraw  his  name  from  the  books  of 
the  hall.  The  £80  are  thus  appor- 
tioned :— Tuition,  £20  ;  rent  of  fur- 
nished  rooms,  £15;  battels  for  twenty- 
four  weeks,  £S7  ;  serTsnts  and  other 
establishment  charges,  £16 :  total,  £80i 
By  steadiness  and  diligence  a  member 
of  this  hall  may,  within  three  years 
from  the  oommencement  of  residence, 
pass  the  four  examinations  required  by 
theuntTersityand  the  bishop's  examiners 
for  deacon's  orders.  The  total  expense 
of  obtaining  the  B.A.  degree  need  not. 
In  the  case  of  a  prudent  and  diligent 
student,  exceed  the  sum  of  £300,— 
entrance  fee  to  the  hall,  £5  ;  matricu- 
lation fee  to  the  uniTersity,  £2  8h.  ; 
battels,  three  years  at  £80,  £340  ; 
fael  and  lights,  say  £15  ;  laondrvss, 
£10  10s.  ;  degree  fees  to  the  hall,  £5; 
degree  fees  to  the  uni^enity,  £8  t 
total,  £285  18s.*-R.  M.  A. 


Tbuth  akd  Esbob. — It  IB  a  piece  of  idle  sentimentality  that 
truth,  merely  as  truth,  has  any  iniierent  power  denied  to  error  of 
prevailing  against  the  dungeon  and  the  stake.  Men  are  not  more 
zealous  for  truth  than  they  often  are  for  error ;  and  a  sufficient  appli- 
cation of  legal,  or  even  of  social  penalties,  will  generally  succeed  in 
stopping  the  propagation  of  either.  The  real  advantage  which  truth 
has  consists  in  tms,  that  when  an  opinion  is  true,  it  may  be 
extinguished  once,  twice,  or  many  times,  but  in  the  course  of  ages 
there  will  generally  be  found  persons  to  rediscover  it,  until  some- 
one of  its  reappearances  falls  on  a  time  when,  i^om  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, it  escapes  persecution  until  it  has  made  such  head  as  to 
withstand  all  subsequent  attempts  to  suppress  it. — J.  S.  Mill. 
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REPOBTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPBOVEMEKT  SOCIETIES. 

Didheiih  ScimUifie  AtaoekUiom.^^ 
Leotwres,  Session  1864  -  65.  1. 
MMtera  and  Men,  with  sketokeB  of 
plans  for  the  benefit  of  workmen  in 
Urge  sstablishmeots  in  Engluid.  Bj 
Bev.  W.  G.  Blaikie,  I>.D^  Eilinbnrgh, 
ctttbor  of  ''Better  Dajs  for  Work- 
ing Poople;"  snb-editor  of  the  Sumdoff 
Magosms.  2.  Fainting  ts  *  Fine  Art. 
By  the  Bev.  A.  I«»fiunpsan,  Edinburgh. 
Beading8:<^3.  Meiohint  of  Venioe,  and 
4.  Borneo  and  Jnfiet.  Bj  Miae  Marraj, 
Edinborgh.  6.  French  Preaebers  and 
their  Works.  By  John  S.  Gibb,  Esq., 
of  Dalkeith  Aoadomj.  6.  History  (tf 
Law.  By  D.  HaU,  Esq.,  Advocate,  Edin- 
burgh. 7.  Sielohis  of  Travel  on  the 
Zambfsi  River.  By  Bev.  James  Stew- 
art, Glasgow.  8.  William  Gowper  and 
his  Poetry.  By  W.  Brown,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Melrose,  9.  Notsa  of  a  Toor  in  France 
and  Switxerland.  By  Alex.  Mitebell, 
Esq.,  Dalkeith.  10.  Pickings  from 
Pickwick.  By  Geo.  Grossmitfa,  Esq., 
London.  11.  David  Copperfield.  By 
Geo.  Grossmith,  Esq.  12.  Trinidad 
and  the  West  India  Islands.  By  Geo. 
Macfarlane,  Esq.,  Dalkeith. 

The  Diakctio  Soeiety^  Edinburgh, — 
The  77th  session  of  the  Dialectic  So- 
ciety, institttted  hi  1787,  for  jiterary 
and  philosophical  crKictSm,  eemposi-  ' 
tipn,  and  debate,  was  opened  fo  the 
OivU  Lsw  Class  Room  of  the  Univw- 
sity  of  Edittbargh,  on  liie  evening  ef 
the  8th  of  MovsmbMv  Sheriff  Hallard, 
iojnnerly  a  member  of  the  Dialectio, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  the  Bev.  Benry 
Calderwood,  of  Grey  friars  U.P.  Chareh, 
Glasgow,  author  of  *'  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Infinite,"  &c,  also  an  old  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  delivered  the  intio- 
dnctory  lecture.  The  subject  of  the 
lecture  was  entitled,  "  Individuality  in 


relation  to  the  cidiuaiy  bosineBB  ot 
Ufeu"    The  leotwe  was*  plm  in  fa- 
vour of  a  certain  rsgaid  being  had  to 
speoialUy  ef  gift,  or  thenafevnil  talent 
or  bent  of  •  the  mind,  is  tbe  odmiatien 
of  young    persons    attending    pahMc 
schools  and  uohMVsltaes  •"^^  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  ahoice  of  a  pvoftsiian; 
and  the  kotnrer  said  ho  should  wish  to 
ssa  the  basis  of  the  University  syston 
so  widened  that  its  tsaohiag  shooU  be 
adapted  for  men  of  all  profasniooB.    A 
oinioe  of  profession  being  mada,  it  was 
only  left  to  the  parson  makiag  it  to 
pruseeate  it  with  earMstnoss  and  por- 
ssversnoe.    In  eonolnding  his  remarks 
tha  lecturer  sakl  that,  as  the  lastoiing  of 
iodividttality  too  muah  might  lead  to 
narrow<4nindedneoB,  he  wouMeoaiiBelall 
who  could  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
such  sooioties  as  the  Dlaketie,  whom, 
amid  the  conflict  and  the  sifting  of 
opinion,  breadth  cl  thought  would  bs 
aeqtiiiud,  wJnla  prejudioea  and   6m- 
spun  unpractical    theories  would  be 
besten  down.    At  the  dose  of  tbe  lee^ 
ture  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Mr.  Calderwood  for  his  lectura;  and  a 
similar  compliment  having  been  paid  to 
the  chairman,  the  meeting  separated. 

Greenock  P^losophical  Soeieig. — A 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in 
the  Watt  Monument,  24th  Oetdber, 
Allan  Park  Paton,  Eaq^  author  of 
"The  Web  of  Life,"  <co.,  in  the  ehsir; 
-^when  a  p«per  was  read  by  Janos 
B.  Btephena,  now  of  Paisky,  en 
*' Shakapere,  the  Poet  of  imagioB- 
tion.**  After  vindioatiag  the  high  im- 
portance of  the  imaginatiMi  in  relatioB 
to  the  other  qualities  of  the  mind,  Ur. 
Stephens  proceeded  to  illustrato  the 
subject  of  his  paper  with  remarkable 
power  and  beauty.    One  very  aculo 
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expoiitiaB  Nferred  to  th»  nuuteriy  and 
quite  nniqaa  Tarietj  of  Shakspere's 
•npemataral  ohaTacters,  i»  exhibited 
in  the  foHowing  plays,  iri&i,  '^Midenm- 
mer  Night's  Dream/'  *«  The  Tenpert," 
**  Macbeth/'  and  *'  Hamlet;"  in  the  first 
of  which  tbesnpenatxirsl  rales  over  the 
mortal,  in  the  eecood  is  solyect  to  hn- 
manity,  in  the  third  the  part  is  rcdnoed 
to  divinatieo,  and  in  the  fourth  to  mere, 
though  mysterious  interoonrsB.  Ur. 
Stephens'  style,  both  in  oompesition 
and  in  elocution.  Is  very  rioh  aad 
flowing,  and  the  TOte  of  thanks  passed 
to  him  at  the  oleee  wss  onnnially 
cordial. 

Olaajfoto  MtAcmkd  ImtHMtiion  Mm- 
iual  ImprovemetU  ^sssotd<iDfi.-— The 
introductory  leotare  to  the  preeeat 
oessioQ  of  this  associatioii  was  deUTorsd 
in  the  large  hall  of  the  institution  on 
Saturday  evening  by  H.  M.  Ashenft, 
Esq.,  on  "  The  UtUity  of  Mntnal  Im- 
proTsmeot  fiocielies.''  The  President, 
Mr.  Bobert  Bulloch,  in  the  chair.  The 
lectarer  divided  his  snljeot  into  two 
parts,  the  abselote  and  relstive  utility 
of  Mutual  hnprovemeot  SOoSades,  no- 
ticing in  the  first  dirisioo  their  abso- 
lute sobfeotive  and  ot^eotive  ntihty, 
and  in  the  seoood  thsir  nlattvB  utility 
in  relation  (1)  to  ttase,  (2)  to  reading 
and  study,  (3)  to  the  pnss  and  to 
the  platform;: ouDolndiBg  by  urging  en 
all  present  to  join  seme  good  society, 
and  eamestiy  endeavour  to  reap  the 
advantages  to  be  gained.  The  <  Itotute 
was  eloquent  and  logical,  and  displsysd 
throogfaiMit  the  good  taste  of  the  lec- 
turer, to  whoes  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded. 


Hakgh  Cka>,  /.eedt.— This  literaiy 
aooiety,  named  after  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
legh, poet,  historian,  warrior,  and 
statesmao,  was  founded  on  the  29th 
of  October,  1^62,  by  a  few  young 
men,  fbr  the  purpose  of  eoltivathig 
literary  and  iDtelleetnai  pursuits,  by  the 
reading  of  essays  and  papers  on  fixed 
subjects,  followed  by  disonssions,  beth 
on  these  subjects  and  on  the  essays. 


Afhnr  such  wions  violsaiitides  and 
strtiggleo  as  annoy  eimikir  aooieties, 
tntermized  with  their  iatellectnal 
triumphs,  it  has  newnaohed  its  ssoond 
anniversary.  There  have  been  many 
ehanges,  and  someimpimwneots,  io  the 
olub.  Great  interest  ia  manifested  in 
its  wslfaie,  and  each  meeting  is  looksd 
forward  to  with  pleasure,  as  afiording 
an  opportunity  of  spending  a  pleasant 
as  well  as  an  tnstnictiw  evening.  The 
olub  is  medriled  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  president,  who  is  sleeted 
by*  the*  members,  elects  his  own  cffioeis, 
and^hese  fonnwith  himself  a  ooundl, 
-who  manage  the  afiaira  of  the  society, 
and  stand  in  an  analogous  relation  to 
the  osdinary  membere,  as  the  minisfcry 
to  the  lower  House  of  ParliaaBent.  This 
efosn  oooasioos  sharp  little  party  fights, 
in  which  thers  is  wide  scope  for  ex- 
tempore eloentbn,  which,  iiewevur,  is 
never  aUowsd  to  transgress  tbe  bounds 
of  aonrtesy.  Oaa  of  the  projeots  formed 
aod.caniod  out  by  the  pressut  oouneil 
was  to  establish  a  prise  sssay.  The 
piiae  was  raised  by  subsoriptien 
amongst  the  msmhera  and  friends  of 
the  olnb,SBid  S.  Neil,  JBsq.  (of  the 
BrUiA  CfttnmniaMsi),  kindiy  oen- 
sentodtvadjudkateforit.  The  second 
aanlvessary  was  nslebmled  on  Monday, 
Ootober  Slst,  18fi4,  at  the  Bnmswiek 
IVivem.  The  proceedings  oommsnoed 
at  7  p.m^  by  the  prsMdent  (Mr.  T. 
H.  Hartley)  calling  on  the  seeretaiy 
(Mr.  H.  M.  Farrsr)  to  open  and  read 
Mr.  Meil'a  decisisn  on  the  assays  (ssnt 
to  him  for  adjudication)  on  the  fo^ew- 
iog  subject,  '*£nghwd  under  Queen 
EUssibeth,  particularly  TeUtag  to  the 
social  and  politioal  condition  of  the 
people."  The  dedsion  waa  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison,  jun.,  who 
then  read  his  essay,  aftsr  which,  on 
the  propoeitien  of  Mr.  Pallister,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Tiant,  a  resolution  was 
passed,  thanking  Mr.  Neil  for  the 
kindnees,  alHlity,  and  impartiality  he 
had  ehewtt  in  his  adjudication.  Mr. 
Hairison  was  ssked  for  a  copy  of  his 
eseay  to  be  inssrted  in  the  MS,  M^ngm- 
twif.     The  members  and  their  frieadn 
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then  adjonned  to  rapper.  After  the 
cloth  was  removed,  the  preaideDt  gave 
the  **  Queen/'  followed  bj  the  nanal 
lojal  toaata.  In  propoaing  *'  The  Ra- 
legh Club  '*  the  preaident  said,  '*  I  pro- 
poae  to  jtm  tuooeu  to  that  dab  the  anni- 
veraaiy  of  which  we  are  met  to  cele- 
brate. I  am  sore  all  will  join  hrartilj 
in  the  toaat,  for  the  Baleigh  Olnb  has 
become  dear  to  ns  all  bf  pleaaant 
association  with  kindred  apirits.  It 
had  now  grown  firm,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  assert  that  it  was  the  most 
sncoessfBl  discnasion  aoeietj  in  Leeds. 
Since  itsfonndation  others  had  risen  and 
fiillen,  and  older  ones  had  given  place  to 
the  Ralegh  Club.  He  congralnkted  the 
members  on  their  increase  in  nomber, 
and  concloded  bj  urging  all  the  mem- 
bers to  bold  fast  to  the  club  in  the  fntore, 
and  not  to  forget  the  great  importance 
of  its  objects.  Mr.  Tzant,  the  leader 
of  the  ^  opposition/'  responded  to  the 
toast,  and  in  the  coarse  of  an  inte- 
resting speech  spoke  on  sevenl  points 
not  toncbed  on  bj  the  president, 
amongat  others,  the  system  of  prepisra- 
tion  reqaired  for  each  discnssion.  He 
then  referred  to  the  prize  essaj,  the 
plan  of  which  he  highly  conmianded. 
In  due  course,  **  The  literary  men  of 
the  day,"  "  The  past,  the  present,  and 
future  members  of  the  club,"  **The 
memory  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,"  "  The 
HS.  Magaiine,"  '*The  OppoeitioD," 
''  The  Council,"  **  The  memory  of  Ha- 
caalay  and  Thackeray,"  were  proposed. 
The  president  then  in  a  few  appropriate 
remarks  presented  the  prize,  "  Ma- 
caulay's  £ngland,"  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Harrison,  jun,  for  the  beat  essay  on 
the  reign  of  Rlizabeth.  He  said 
he  was  sure  that,  after  hearing  the 
essay,  all  would  join  him  in  coofirmiog 
Mr.  IJeil's  decision.  The  toaets,  "  The 
smoky  town  of  Leeds,"  and  the  '*  Pre- 
sident and  secretary,"  followed,  with  the 
usual  honours,  and  the  proceeding  were 
brought- to  a  close.  At  intervals  a 
selection  of  appropriate  glees  and  songit 
were  sung  by  a  party  of  singers  spe- 
cially engaged.  The  anotversary 
passed  off  pleasantly,  and  all  expressed 
themselves  satisfied. — Wif.  Fabrer. 


WOBKXVG  Mkk'S  GliUBB  AHD 

iKSTiTTrrsa 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  eb- 
servations  made  regardinc  these  asso- 
dations '  assodations  with  which  we 
have  already  SKpressed  our  aympatfaj 
(seeAr»KMCoii<n>Mnui/ti(,Aog.l863), 
on  the  oocadon  of  the  formal  opeatoe 
of  one  in  Edinburgh,  on  5th  November, 
by  James  Monerief,  Saq.,  M.P.  for  that 
dty,  and  Lord  Advocate  for  Sootkad. 

**  I  think  that  the  opening  of  this  ia- 
■titution,  which  I  believe  is  the  first  nf 
its  kind  in  Scotland,  apeaka  very  well 
indeed  for  the  healthy  state  of  our  com- 
munity.    I  think  we  may  asaums  that 
the  drcolation  is  healthy  and  the  sap 
flowing  when  we  see  such  bkasoma  sod 
such  fruits  as  these.     I  do  not  know 
why  it  should  be  thought  a  matter  of 
snrpriae-^and,  indeed,  I  hardly  koo« 
that  it  should  be  matter  of  oongratnla- 
tion— that  working  man  should  think 
it  right  to  form  an  assooiatton  for  their 
mutual  instruction,  improvement,  sad 
recreation.    No  one  doea  think  it  odd 
that  working  men  in  other  daases  of 
lifo  should  have  rseoona  to  the  same 
-meana  for  the  same  object.    If  yon  have 
a  clerk  working  hour  after  hoar  at  hb 
desk,  writing  posdbly  what  he  does  not 
understand;  or  a  lawyer  plodding  aad 
poring  and  muddling  hie  brains  o««r 
that  whieh   very  possihly   few  ether 
people  will  undsntaod;  or  a  man  east- 
ing up  figures  day  by  day  lapresentiag 
handreds  and    thonaands  of   poonds, 
while  he  himsdf  has  only,  perhaps,  £S0 
or  £60  or  £70  a  year — ^people  do  not 
think  it  odd  that  men  in  that  pesitioo 
should  form  hteiary  dufaa.     Well,  why 
should  it  astonish  anybody  that  ether 
sons  of  toil — not  more  sons  of  tdl  than 
those  who  are  the  mechanical  meoiben 
of  the  learned  profoedons, — why  sboo4d 
it  astoniah  any  one  that  the  other  seas 
of  toil  who  put  as  much  brains  iolo 
their  work  aa  these  others  do,  and  hsve 
aa  large  aportion  of  that  valuable  eom- 
modity,    ahoold   also   resort  to  sme 
msans  of  xefresbine  themsdvrs  dxtt 
thdr   day's   Labour  ?      U  nogbt  net 
to  be  a  mauer  or  aorprise.    I  need  not 
refer  to  the  piiQciples  in  regard  to  this 
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mbjioft,  whioh  a  fonau  gantmtioa  ao 
WiiTenallj  worshipped  in  this  land. 
That  has  all  been  dispersed  and  dissi- 
pated by  the  adyaadng  opinion  of  tlie 
people;  and  we  shoald  be  as  mnoh  bot- 
^iMd  to  find  in  modecn  days  an  avowal 
of  the  time-honoured  text  that  know- 
ledge is  dangerons,  as  yon  would  be  to 
■ee  a  bearded  Droid  walking  down  the 
street  dressed  in  his  priest's  robes,  sad 
darkly  hinting  abont  human  saorifices. 
However,  we  know  that  all  snpersti- 
tions,  STcn  when  they  have  been  ex- 
ploded, retain  a  oertain  nnmber  of  ad- 
herents in  aeofot  long  afber  their  power 
of  vitality  has  ceased;  and  1  am  told, 
and  I  fear  too  truly,  that  in  select  cirolcs 
«-of  conrae  entirety  in  confldence-^these 
aatiqnated  tremors  are  sometimes  whis- 
pered. For  myself,  I  entirely  resmmoe 
and  abjare  them.  Knowledge  sown  in 
dead  or  cold  or  vngratefnl  soil,  know- 
ledge grafted  on  a  rotten  tree,  know- 
ledge bleoded  with  poisoooos  hnmoors, 
may  indeed  be  a  onrso  to  its  possessors 
and  society;  bat  so  it  will  be,  and  so  it 
is,  with  high  and  low  alike.  Yon  need 
not  go  far  to  find  that,  for  it  meets  you 
at  every  tnm.  Bat  does  it  depend  on 
a  man's  sitoatioa  in  life,  on  the  nnmber 
of  ponnds  he  receives  in  a  year,  or  the 
nnmber  of  rooms  which  he  has  in  his 
honse,  whether  knowledge  is  good  for 
him  or  not? 

^  I  may  as  well  saj  that  the  cele- 
brated oonplet,  'A  little  knowledge  is 
a  dangeroos  thing* — true  it  may  be  in 
poetry,  bat  false  in  everything  else — is 
generally  quoted  by  those  who  are 
tiiemselves  the  best  illustration  of  its 
truth— by  those  whose  heads  are  the 
most  scantily  furnished;  and  it  might, 
indeed,  occur  to  them  that  if  the  little 
knowledge  they  have  has  done  them  no 
harm,  the  same  amount  is  not  likely  to 
do  anybody  elae  harm.  Knowledge  is 
not  confined  to  one  place.  The  ability 
to  acquire  it  is  implanted  in  every 
breast,  as  well  as  the  desirs  to  obtain 
it.  Knowledge  is  of  no  cldss,  as  it  is 
of  no  region  and  no  time.  It  is  part  of 
our  heritage,  blessing  and  elevating  all. 
The  glorious  longing  for  the  cultivation 
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of  the  higherfacultieB — the  half-fonaed 
dim  aapirations  alter  the  diviner  regions 
of  thongfati  all  the  fieeher  and  mora 
fascinating  from  their  contrast  with  the 
dull,  grinding  daily  wheel  of  oare  «id 
toil— the  struggling  of  the  spirit,  con- 
sdous  of  igaoranoo,  to  be  free  from  it-*- 
and  the  Jqj,  a  pun  aad  refining  joy  it 
is,  whioh  even  a  very  partial  admission 
into  these  realms  wiU  impart  to  the 
overtasked  firame,-^these  are  of  nognde 
or  class;  all  may  with  pleasure  and 
profit  resort  to  those  recesses  of  the  in- 
tolleot  and  the  £uioy  where,  sa  Pope 
says  of  sofitude,— 

^Contemplation    pirunes    her    rufi&ed 
wings, 
And  the  freed  soul  looks  down  to 
pity  kings.' 

'*  There  is  anetherclass  of  grumblers, 
more  enlarged  and  liberal  in  their  views, 
but  laoed  so  tightly  in  their  crotchets 
that  they  can  haridly  move,  who  say, 
Well,  educate  the  working  ciaascs,  oer- 
tainly;  but  let  them  learn  something 
that  will  be  oeefnl  to  them-'*4omethiog 
connected  with  their  avooations  in  hfe; 
but  doQ*t  cram  them  with  naeful  know- 
ledge whioh  is  of  no  use  at  all.  -  There- 
is  a  oertain  amount  of  philosophy  in  the 
objeotion,  but  in  reality  it  is  contrary  to 
human  nature;  I  have  always  observed 
that,  by  some  eocentrio  dispensation  of 
fate,  a  man  generally  likes  to  learn  that 
whioh  apparently  is  of  the  least  possible 
use  to  1dm.  Thus  I  .have  known  a 
stockbroker  intent  on  beetles  and  but- 
terflies; or  a  man  whose  bnsioess  it  is  to 
keep  the  very  modem  books  of  a  count- 
ing*hoose,  hopelessly  insane  in  the  pur- 
suit of  little  smoke-dried  volumes, 
whose  only  merit  is  that  they  were 
printed  two  haadzed  years  ago.  The 
truth  is  that  it  is  nature  that  prompts 
the  diversity.  It  is  the  natural  re- 
spring  and  rebounl  of  the  mind  itself. 
If,  then,  a  man  can  speod  an  hour  with 
Pope,  Wordawc»th,  Scott,  or  Tennyson, 
or  drink  at  the  well  of  English  unde- 
filed  in  Shakspere  himnelf,  how  much 
the  better  for  Mm  I  He  ibrgots  the 
things  that  press  upon  his  mind^the 
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OBok«r  of  care,  the  daily  toi],  the 
wearing  borden  of  pecooiary  difficulty, 
—for  an  hoar  at  least  he  foi|;eta  them 
all;  and  he  comet  out  of  this  place  a 
stronger,  braver,  bolder  man  for  the 
battle  of  life,  fnshened  and  strength- 
ened for  its  exertioQS.  There  are  other 
people  who,  without  forming  any  very 
well-defined  opinion  on  the  subject,  look 
with  indistinct  alarm  to  moTfrnents 
like  this.  They  think  it  inoonsistent 
with  the  fitness  of  things — that  is,  the 
fitness  of  the  particular  things  which 
fit  thdr  own  fancy, — and  hate  a  latent 
apprehension  that  the  end  of  something 
— they  do  not  very  well  know  what — 
is  approaching.  Well,  when  working 
men  have  clubs,  no  whiskey,  and  a 
smoking-room,  I  agree  with  them — I 
tmat  the  end  of  something  is  approach- 
ing— I  mean  the  end  of  many  of  our 
social  degradations,  miseries,  and  vices. 
In  most  social  communities,  and  in  this 
Gountiy  in  particular,  the  tendency  of 
society  is  to  run  into  classes,  each  of 
which  is  an  organism  of  itself,  having 
a  vitality  within  it  which  is  little 
afiected  by  the  outer  world.  Of  these, 
the  working  community  are  of  course 
the  largest  class;  and  on  those  among 
them,  therefore,  who  have  the  ambition, 
the  energy,  and  the  will  to  direct  the 
tastes,  habits,  and  opinions  of  their  fel- 
lows, a  very  large  amount  of  social 
power  devolves.  I  see  in  the  softening 
influence  of  the  spread  of  knowledge 
and  intellectual  tastes  among  the  work< 
ing  community  a  great  social  boon,  able 
to  shake  and  diaintegTate  some  at  least 
of  the  mass  of  evils  which  press  upon 
the  commonwealth.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  working  classes  have 
flome  peculiar  disadvantages.  I  do  not 
mean  the  diatdvantages  of  money;  be- 
cause, after  all,  riches  are  but  compa- 
rative, and  a  num  may  live  as  comfort- 
Ably  and  as  well  upim  a  small  income 
as  upon  a  large  one,  if  he  Jives  within 
it— if  he  husbands  his  means  properly, 
and  makes  use  of  the  advantages  he 
has." 

The  Lord  Adtroeate  then  proceeded 
to  notice  sevenl  disadvantages  under 


which  the  working  man  lay,  arising  out 
of  his  position  iu  society — refming 
particularly  to  the  impossibiliry  of  his 
enjoying  that  oolitnde  in  his  own  home, 
particularly  if  he  had  a  family,  which 
those  in  higher  ranks  enjoyed.  He  de- 
fended dubs  from  the  charge  that  they 
would  alienate  men  from  their  hpmes, 
on  the  ground  that  there  were  times, 
as,  for  example,  when  the  female  head 
of  the  house  was  engaged  in  some  of 
her  mysteries,  when  she  would  be  very 
glad  that  her  husband  was  out  of  docn, 
if  he  was  in  no  ill  place,  and  that  clubs 
would  make  th«r  members  better  has- 
bands  and  fathers.  In  the  club  then 
wonld  be  the  interchange  of  elcigant 
taste  and  good  fellowship,  and  the  re- 
sult would  -be  that  its  members  wotUd 
be  more  agreeaUe  at  home,  more  plea- 
sant,  more  hearty  for  the  hour  apeoK 
there.  He  oonelnded  as  follows: — ^^I 
tmat  that  the  work  we  inaugarate  to> 
night  may  bear  rich  and  pleasant  fruit 
We  need  not  exaggerate  the  importaaee 
of  that  which  afier  all  is  relaxation,  not 
business  designed  to  fit  a  man  for  work- 
ing, not  work  itself.  Life  is  real  and 
earnest — hfe  in  its  eameatnesa  ia  often 
severe  and  hard.  From  the  battle  fior 
daily  bread,  up  to  the  battle  with 
spiritual  eoemiee,  it  is  strife — a  period 
of  contending  for  mastery.  Wo  mast 
be  nerved  and  braced  for  the  struggle 
if  we  hope  to  avoid  being  jostled  and 
trodden  under  foot.  Still  we  may  hope 
that  within  these  walls  care^  and  solici- 
tude, and  weariness  may  melt  in  the 
sunshine  of  pleasant  convene  aad 
kindly  good-fellowahip,  and  many  a 
spirit  jaded  with  the  nevet-ondii^  oob- 
fliot  may  here  take  heart  again,  and 
retnm  with  new  vigour  to  hia  duty. 

Ok  Bbadino  Airo  its  Abubb.^ 
Dr.  Lee,  Professor  of  BibUcal  Critidsm 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  de- 
livered two  lectures  on  **  Beading  and 
its  Abuse,"  in  presence  of  a  very  laige 
audience  of  members  of  the  Fhikw- 
phical  Institution,  on  the  ovemL^gs  of 
jfeyember  8th  and  11th,  of  which  ws 
supply  the  following  ootliiie. 
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Dr.  Lm  began  bj  remtrking  Uuit 
books  were  to  be  Teekoned  amongit  tbe 
most  prominoDt  sod  inflosntuil  elements 
of  modem  Enropeso  sodety.    Thej  ez- 
erciMd  tbe  tboaghts,  and  minds,  and 
tongaes  of  men  to  an  enormoos  extent 
in  tbe  present  daj,  all  orer  tbe  civilised 
world,  and  a  proportion  of  the  popa- 
Utton    was    ooenpied    in    prodncing, 
writing,    and    circnlating    them.    No 
greiit  man  liTed,  no  striking  event  hap* 
pencd,    no    important    diseoverj    was 
made,  bat  it  flowered  and  bore  fruit  in 
a  book,  or  it  might  be  in  a  whole 
library  of  books.     It  was  a  too  com- 
mon mistake  to  oonfonnd  the  poeseS" 
sion  of  books  with  knowledge  itself. 
Individnals,  and  even  whole  popnlationa, 
liad  attained  a  great  degree  of  intelU- 
genee  and  mental  cultivation  without 
hooks,  while  one  had  ooeasion  daily  to 
observe  and  deplore  that  multitudes  of 
|ieopIe  who  could  read  and  write,  pos- 
sesMd    very    little    intelligence,    and 
neemed  to  be  little  capable  of  obeerving, 
reflecting,  and  Judging  for  themselves. 
All  speakers  who  are  called  upon  to 
address  large  miscellaneoos  audiences 
in  this  book-devouring    country   are 
painfully  conscious  of  the  necessity  of 
their  speaking  in  the  plainest  possible 
manner,  using  the  most  familiar  illus- 
tratiens,    and    reiterating   again   and 
■gain  the  main  poeitlons  they  wish  to 
establish,  under  ^n  of  not  being  un- 
derstood, or  even  of  bmng  misunder- 
stood.   The  consequence  is  that  a  dif- 
fuse, weak,  and  watery  style  has  come 
to  be  considered  as  an  indispensable 
quality  in  addresses  to  the  multitude, 
MUch  as  sermons  and  the  like.    This 
felt  necessity  has  at  last  fixed  this  as 
a  kind  of  standard  for  such  addresses. 
The  multitude  can  read,  but  they  can- 
n<  t  think,  nor  can  they  generally  follow 
cioee  thinking  or  comprehend  thought 
presented  to  them  in  a  concentrated 
Mfyle.    One  can  hardly  imsgiue  a  wider 
difference    between  oratorical   compo- 
»itions  than  that  which  distinguishes 
the  modem  popular  sermon  and  the 
Greek  orations,  especially  those  of  the 
great  Attic  orator  Demosthenes.    Sim- 


ple in  narration,  concise  and  clear  in 
statement,  close  and  vigorous  in  argu- 
ment, full  of  passion,  indeed,  and  burn- 
ing with  eloquence — ^but  passion  which 
seems  the  necessary  shsdow  that  fol- 
lows reasoning— eloquence  which  is  the 
beat  generated  by  the  rapid  motion  of 
the  understanding;  not  at  all  that  in- 
flated, bombastic,  and  tawdry  senti- 
mentaliflm,  or  that  grotesque  style  of 
illustration,  those  nnmeanlDg,  childish 
metaphors  and  other  crude  extrava- 
gances, which  are  so  generally  accepted 
for  eloquence  among  us.     Now  those 
logically  severe  and  high-pitched  ora- 
tions were  intended  for  and  addressed 
to  audiences,  very  few  of  whom  could 
read  or  write.     The  Athenian  Demos 
heard  and  followed,  comprehended  and 
felt,  every  sentence  and  allusion.    It 
was  by  this  refined  instrament  that 
Demoethenes  ''wielded    at    will   that 
fierce  democracy ;"  from  which  we  must 
conclude  that  the  Demos  was  in  some 
sense  highly  educated,  though  not  by 
means  of  books;  that  it  could  give  con- 
tinuous attention,  could  compare,  infer, 
and  Judge;  and,  in  short,  was  a  most  in- 
tellectual mob,  though  certainly  only  a 
mob,  and   abaoltttely  illiterate.    It  is 
obvious  that  tbe  custom  of  reading  has 
of  late  years  in  this  country  received  a 
very  remarkable  extension.    A  multi- 
tude of  cheap  periodical  publications, 
beginning    with   Ckamber»»   Joumat 
and  followed  by  the  Penmy  Cychpcedia 
and  a  host  of  others,  were  at  once  the 
indication  and  the  result  of  an  extend- 
ing taste,  as  also  the  means  of  greatly 
increasing  it     As  you  pass   by  the 
town  mansions  of  tbe  aristocracy  dur- 
ing the  London  season,  you  find  those 
powdered  dignitaries,  James  and  John, 
who  are  stationed  in  gorgeous  liveries 
in  tbe  hall  all  the  morning,  with  due 
grace  to  answer  qoestions,  and  with 
proper  ceremony  to  receive  those  who 
may  call,  or  leave  their  cards,  for  my 
lord,  my  lady,  or  other  member  of  **  the 
family" — you    find    said    James    and 
John  studiously  occupy in^  that  leisure, 
of  which  they  have  so  much  in  their 
dignified  pontiou,  in  perusing  the  mora* 
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ing   pApen,   fomung,    do   donbtr  an 
enlightened  jadgment  ufon  thooe  gnmt 
oatiooal  measures  'wbieh  vreiie  noder 
the  conaideration  of  **  the  Hooaas**  the 
night  before,  and  criticizing  the  oi»- 
tioBS  which   their  ouatere  in   either 
Uonae  had  made  in  support  or  oppo- 
sition.   In  like  manner,  do  we  not  be- 
hold upon  the  box  of  every  doctorii 
carriage,  and  of  wetj  carriage  that 
goes  forth  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
cabs  included,  a  literary  Jeha,  holding 
the  reins  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his 
right  a  copy  of  that  morning's  paper, 
that  he  may  **  mark,  learn,  and  in- 
wardly digest,"  immediately  upon  hia 
breakfast,  the  not  less  wholesome,  though 
more  spiritUMl,  morning  meal;  and,  be- 
ing np  in  all  questions  of  politics,  fonds, 
railway  shares,  and  other  stocks,  not  to 
speak  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law  and  police,  may  be  qualified   to 
hold  high  debate  with  Jack  the  stable- 
boy,  or  Sally  the  housemaid,  or  any 
other  who  may  Tentuce  to  dispute  his 
political  theories  on  economio  or  other 
doctrines  and  determinations?     That 
historic    character   also,   the  ancient 
glory  and  pride  of  our  renowned  eity — 
though  now,    alas !    somewhat  fallen 
from  his  high  est«^ — has  not  he  also 
been  seen  in  deep  ''  discourae  of  reason" 
orer  his  daily  paper  f    The  cadU  [street 
porter — generally  Highlanders],  seated 
upon  his  bench  as  upon  a  seat  of  judg- 
ment, with  looks  as  grave  and  earnest 
almost  as  any  that  are  shaded  by  judi- 
cial wigs — is  not  he  also  to  be  seen 
''reading    out"    from   his  newspaper 
"  the  oracles  of  reason"  for  the  instrao- 
tion  and  illumination  of   his  fellow- 
Celts  ?     l^ow,   are  there  aoy  results 
as  arising  from  this  wonderful  change 
in  the  habits  of  the  people?     There  is, 
I  think,  one  result  which  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  that,  upon  the  whole,  talk, 
couTersation  is  lesa  necessary,  lesa  im- 
portant, less  relished,  and  accordingly 
less  sought  after.     An  educated  man 
gets  into  a  corner  or  away  by  himself, 
with  his  book,  to  rest  and  refresh  his 
mind.     Not  so  illiterate  people;  they 
get  into  a  knot  or  circle  of  their  so-  | 


qniuntaBeas,  tajuaase  thewaeltes  with 
news,  banter,  gQieip,-^bat  all  oral. 
We  see  the  aaipe  thing  among  our 
more  illiterate  wockmea  and  labMuwa. 
After  the  day's  work  is  done  they  a»* 
aemble  in  knots,  in  the  streets  and 
elsewhere,  in  order  that  they  may 
amnse  tbemaelvea  with  talk.  Look  at 
any  poblio  stieet,  after  the  work-hews 
are  over,  in  a  town.  Knowiag  and 
caring  little  or  nothing  of  bodes,  these 
men  are  talkers  and  hearers,  and 
nothing  alae;  their  hiateiy  and  politics, 
and  perha^  nsligien,  is  nothing  bat 
what  they  hear  from  thair  campniMiis 
or  their  prieets.  Among  the  rural 
popnlaUoD,  the  h1aokamith*a  ah^,  and 
often  the  pnblio4ion8e,  derive  their 
charm  £rom  this,  tjhat  they  are  the 
spheres  of  talk— -the  matio  parliaoMota, 
and  conrta,  and  dehatiog  clubs — when 
tongnee  kept  chained  behind  the  ploo^ 
the  livelong  day  are  aet  &et,  and  ba- 
colic  oratoca  and  sages  ^  find  anditon 
fit  thongh  few."  Doring  the  laat  oeo- 
tory  we  find  that  talk  was  a  far  naore 
impoBtant  element  of  haman  lifie,  both 
aa  regards  iaatfuotion  and  amoaeneet, 
than  it  ie  now;  and  for  the  zvaaea 
already  suggested,  that  books  were  leae 
plcntifnl  and  leas  aecessible  to  all  than 
now  they  are,  and  the  habit  of  raiding 
was  lesa  general  Aoeordiagly,  inaa- 
merable  dnbs  were  inatitnted  amoog 
all  daasea  of  aooiflty,  for  the  fomial 
and  eapreaa  porpoae  ef  affnt ding  aeopa 
and  oppoitunity  for  talk.  Not  only 
White's  Chocolate  Honae,  WiU'a  Gefiee 
House,  St.  James'a  CoflEee  fiense,  hot 
almost  evexy  alehonae  in  the  kiagdoa, 
had  its  club  or  dnbs,  meeting  onee  or 
twice  a  week  to  disoua  the  aawa  and 
oarry  on  the  wordy  war.  It  b,  ef 
cunrse,  nnneeessary  to  observe  that 
these  olttba,— 
**  Where  vUlage  statesmen  talkad  with 

looka  profound," 
had  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  in  eflm- 
mon  with  the  private  hotele  whieh  are 
now  distingnished  by  the  name  of  elaha. 
All  this,  and  mnefa  more  that  aoight 
easily  be  addoeed,  makes  it  evident 
that  oonvenation  had  then  a  dMrmaad 
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reliali  #hieh  it  bas  tolnow^wlicnewry 
litenuy  mid  poiitioil  qncsHon  i»  dis- 
onsMdj  vH)ii6  'yH  fvMb|  In  il0WfpftpofB| 
nuigsxities,  and  books,  and  when  tbe 
MWB  n  MiTod  up  in  tba  coinpiatMt 
ftRrm  Mcb  nMrutaf  at  <mr  breakftvi- 
tablaa,  both  in  deUdl  aad  rammanaod 
in  tbe  moat  aitistie  tnanner  (to  savo  vb 
all  trouble  and  ^oMIng)  bf  tfao  mid- 
night tml  of  ablo  atttota.  80  that  tnik 
baa  loot  mneb  nors  tbaii  half  ita  cbam. 
Nobody  baa  anytbiag  new  to  tcAl.  W« 
knoiw  Uiat  tha  meet  Hsmgrj  aaarBinonger 
can  have  raally  pidcei  npnalhbigworth 
bearing,  fbr  the  notnlng  paiper  bad 
•wept  tbe  field  dean,  and  tbe  aeoond 
edition  has  pat  ns  in  peeeeaaion  of  mmm 
aet6ifsat  thia  partionler  hour  and  mlnnte 
ainca  tbe  creation.  Then  the  increaa- 
inf;  tomnt  of  baeka  readera  it  a  my 
difScult  tiling  for  good  becAra  to  keep 
their  placea.  They  wet«' jostled  and 
gndnally  bidden  1^  the  dkrada  of  new 
arrirala.  People  loot  a  vast  deal  of 
their  time  in  trying  to  read  hooka  to 
Bee  whether  they  were  worth  reading 
or  not;  and  theia  was  no  leienre  to 
Btndf  those  books  whose  i^lne  bad 
come  down  to  na  attested  by  the  suf* 
^ages  of  the  wise  and  good.  With 
r^rd  to  theological  qnastioos,  I  belieTo 
that  tbe  great  nnniber  of  tbe  seota  that 
tronbia  ns  so  rnnch  are  oansed  by  tbe 
fact  that  wa  do  not  know  a  little  mare; 
and  if  we  had  read  a  little  more,  we 
might  hare  got  wider  Tfews,  and  might 
have  sweetened  those  t«mp«ta  wfaioh  it 
IS  very  deairabla  shonld  be  sweetened, 
in  order  that  we  might  live  together  as 
Christian  people.  After  allnding  to  the 
penicions  elfects  of  tbe  contlnnal  read- 
ing of  eaeiting  or  sensational  Nteratnre, 
the  lecturer  condnded  by  abowing  that 
soch  men  as  Ednmnd  Borke,  Thomas 
babtDgton  Maoanlay,  and  tbe  present 
Chancellor  of  tbe  Excbaqner,  had  at- 
tained ta  their  peaitiooa  of  grtat  dis- 
tioction  mainly  by  their  wise  and  die- 
criniinatlDg  study  of  books,  from  which 
they  had  acquired  a  koowleSge  of  men 
and  things  which  could  not  be  possessed 
by  less  careful  stndents. 

Desultory  reading  is  the  most  com- 


mon and  cfieotnal  of  the  abuses  of 
books,  aad  mqnestionably  in  monthly 
magazines  nmeb  of  the  best  iiteratura 
tiist  baa  been  produced  during  tbe  last 
balf-osatury  and  more  baa  appeared. 
But  by  far  the  most  important  form  of 
periodical  litermtnre  is  tbe  newspaper. 
Tbis  wonderfbl  pfaenomenon  of  nradem 
trmes  is  a  Amn  of  bistoiy.  The  staple 
of  abnoat  all  newspapers  is  facts,  or 
wintare  understood  to  be  faets^a  re- 
port and  narrative  of  euireot  events — 
tbe  faistory  Of  tbe  worid  fbr  a  day  or  a 
w<eek,  as  tbe  eaae  may  be— or,  at  iMttt, 
of  the  worM  aa  seen  from  our  point  of 
vSew,  or  as  It  aifeots  or  is  suppossd  to 
aibct  us.  With  all  ita  lailtngB,  faults, 
snd  sins,  the  newspaper  is  to  be  bailed 
and  honoured,  as  a  member— if  the 
humblest,  also  the  most  iodustrious 
member — of  the  great  gfiild  of  history, 
which  itself  is  the  best  instructor  and 
tbe  safeat  guide  of  mankind.  If  the 
aUe  editor  (aa  Cariyle  calls  him)  can- 
not aspire  to  the  bonouis  of  the  priest- 
hood in  the  historical  hierarchy,  be 
may  at  least  claim  to  be  the  Levlta 
who  does  the  heavy  work  of  the  taber- 
nacle— **the  assistant  and  servant  of 
the  priest"  The  readinir  of  purs  fiction 
occasienaliy  affbrda  a  means  of  relaxa- 
tion to  those  employed  in  professions 
that  tax  largely  tbe  ibind.  Novela 
are  taken  out  from  tbe  different  li- 
braries in  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  books  of  a  more  solid  character. 
He  should  Hke  to  know  how  matters 
stood  in  regard  to  tbe  library  whieb 
formed  so  useful  and  necessary  a  de- 
partment of  this  Philosophical  Insti- 
tution. Ths  members  mast,  of  course, 
be  presumed  to  be  philosoj^ers  m  esse 
wpo$te — most  have  some  tincture  of 
philosophy  or  some  aspirings  after  phi- 
loBophy ;  he  should  not  wonder,  however, 
but  it  might  be  foand  tiiat  even  tbis  pbi- 
loBOphieal  community  took  out  of  tbe 
library  net  much  less  than  three  times 
as  many  novels  aa  of  all  other  kinds  of 
books.  This  astounding  fact  might 
perhaps  tempt  some  to  iosinnate  that 
their  philosophy  must  be  little  better 
than  fietion,  and  their  science  and  wi»- 
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dom  of  a  Ttty  romantic  kind.  Hepntit 
to  aoj  penon,  yooBg  or  old,  learned  or 
illitemte,  whether  it  was  neceeeaiy  that 
a  verj  large  number  of  peraons  of  both 
Mxee,  in  all  lanka  of  eoeietj,  ahonld 
read  nothing  bnt  booka  whose  pro- 
feeied  aim  was  amneement  and  excite 
ment.      £yen    anppoaing  the  woiks 
were  as  pore  and  innocent  as  manj  were 
notorionslj  of  an  opposite  kind,  coold  it 
be  salatary  for  anj  mind  thns  to  feed 
itself  npon  fancies?    They  knew  the 
resolts   of  stimnlants  on  the    body. 
They  knew  thej  were  the  food  of  dis- 
ease, imbecility,  and  death.     Stimn- 
lants applied  habitually  and  nnsparing* 
ly  to  the  mind  could  not  be  lees  per- 
nicious to   our  moral   and  spiritual 
nature,  to  oar  ways  of  thinking  and 
feeling.    That  there  should  be  a  de- 
mand for  religions  books  was  a  cir- 
cumstance oTery  pions  person   mudt 
rcgoice  in,   oonsid«ring  it  to  be    an 
indication  of  interest  in  the  great  sub- 
ject they  all  ought  to  feel.    Let  them 
be  thankful  they  were  not  sunk  to  the 
condition  of  the  cultivated  classes  on 
the  Continent,  from  whose  minds  the 
subject  of  religion  appeared  to  have 
been   well-nigh    obliterated,  so    that 
they  neither  cared,  nor  in  general  knew 
anything  about  it.    Eren  such  books 
as  R^oan's  might  serve  an  important 
purpose  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
of  Christianity,  and  creating  an  inte- 
rest in  the  greatest  life,  the  aublimest, 
and  holiest  character,  that  ever  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  of  time.    But  while 
they  might  be  thankful  for  this  inte- 
rest in  religious  literature,  they  might 
well  deplore,  and  even  wonder,  that  it 
should  be  so  generally  misdirected.   By 
far  the  greater  number  of  religions 
books  which  are  in  greatest  demand 
must  be  characterized  as  books  of  a 
sensational  character.    It  could  not  be 
denied  that  much  of  our  older  theo- 
logical   and    religions  literature  was 
heavy  reading,   dull,  dreary,  intder- 
able,  and  such  as  no  young  person  at 
least   could   be    expected  to    relish. 
This  arose  from  its  diffaeeness,  the 
same  topioa  having  been  thrashed  to 


dust  from  week  to  week  by  the  un- 
marcifnl  flail  of  the  pulpit,  operating 
oontinQaUy  upon  the  same  few  aheaveiy 
instead  of  bringing  ui  the  whole  abnii- 
dance  of  the  harvest.  Discerning  this, 
onr  recent  manofiutaren  of  religioas 
books  had  takan  thenaelves  to  « 
mors  stinmlating  and  attrsetive  style. 
Leaving  the  beaten  track  of  faith  and 
duty,  they  bad  got  np  into  the  dondsof 
prophecy,  and  from  that  afirial  height 
had  described  the  invisible  world  with 
all  the  miouteneea  of  ey»-witnaiecit 
and  had  given  us  the  future  histery 
of  the  world  with  each  particularity  as 
to  tell  us  the  very  year  when  we  aboold 
make  onr  wOls,  beoanse  in  that  year 
the  world,  and  all  tho  things  that  arc 
therein,  ahould  oome  to  an  end.  Some 
people  feared  the  voice  of  reason  as  if 
it  were  the  whisper  of  the  deviL  Bet- 
ter was  it  to  stody  what  had  been 
than  amuse  ourMlvea  and  exeiu 
others  by  baseless,  childish,  and  pre- 
sumptuous dealing  with  those  things 
which  the  eye  of  man  hath  not  atcn 
and  never  will  see  in  this  state,  what 
thbgs  are  coming  on  the  earth,  or  the 
oonstittttion  of  the  invisible  world. 


—At  a  meeting  of  this  society,  held 
November  18th,  in  the  6n«k  Class 
Boom  (Edward  Law  I«ushingtOB*s).  the 
President  (Mr.  Albert  WiUiams)  being 
in  the  chair,  the  oonne  of  essaya  and 
delMttes  for  session  1664-65  was  in- 
augurated by  John  Nichol,  Pkofeoer 
of  English  Literature  in  the  Univ«- 
sity,  who  read  an  able  and  interesting 
essay  npon  *'  Politioal  Idealism,"  em- 
braoing  a  review  of  the  poKtical  phi- 
losophy of  Plato  and  Carlyle,  and  a 
few  general  ranarks  on  hiatory,  its 
uses,  aims,  and  teaehings.  The  eeeey 
was  listened  to  with  marked  attentisn> 
and  was  enthosisstically  applanded 
by  a  numerous  audience. 

SuBJXcn  voR  Debate. 

Is  the  Influence  of  German  Phikw^y 
on  English  Litemture  beneficial  er 
otherwiae? 
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Ib  the  Ag«  of  AnD«  properlj  ratitled  to 
the  appellatioD  of  the  "  AngoBtan  " 
Period  of  oar  Litentare? 

Is  the  Socratee  of  Plato  or  Xeoophon 
the  more  truth-like? 

Is  a  Rade  or  Refined  Ag»  more  farour* 
able  for  the  production  of  Works  of 
FiotioD? 

Ooght  Panishment  to  be  Vindictive  or 
Reformatory? 

Do  the  Uses  of  Eloquence  oounter- 
balance  its  Abuses? 

Is  Common  Sente  a  SofScient  Foonda* 
tSon  for  Philosophy? 

Is  Paintinf^  or  Sculpture  the  higher 
form  of  Art? 

Whether  was  Athens  In  the  age  of 
Pericles,  or  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  more  powerful  and 
glorious? 

Is  the  Support  of  Missions  a  Christian 
Duty? 

Is  Sensational  Fiction  morally  censur- 
able? 

Can  Science  and  Religion  be  harmo- 
nized? 

Is  a  City  or  a  Country  Life  best  for  a 
Poet? 


Whether  is  Superstition  or  Soepticism 
least  injurious  to  Man*s  Nature? 

Are  Value  and  Price  Coinciding  Quali- 
ties? 

Is  the  Life  of  Jemu  eipUcable  apart 
from  Miracle? 

Can  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Christi- 
anity be  accounted  for  by  the  opera- 
tion of  Human  Causes  only? 

Do  the  Scriptures  contain  the  Founda- 
tions of  History? 

Was  Calvin  or  Luther  the  Kobler 
Character  ? 

Is  the  Evidence  for  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  satisfactory? 

Were  the  Early  Christians  persecuted 
for  their  Religious  or  their  Political 
Views? 

Is  Literatxure  or  Science  most  promo- 
tive of  Civilisation? 

Was  the  Feudal  System  advantageous 
or  disadvantageous? 

Has  Scientific  Political  Economy  been 
beneficial  to  any  Nation? 

Do  States,  hke  Individuals,  attain 
Maturity  and  then  decay? 

Is  the  Pursuit  of  Literature  or  Politics 
more  useful  to  Mankind  ? 


OR,  AIDS  TO  SELF-CULTURE. 


Latih. — Senior. — Arrange  the  un- 
der-given passage  from  Vineirs 
"iEneid"  in  the  order  of  constructioo, 
writing  interlinearly  the  translation 
given  belovr^word  for  word.  Compare  with 
the  poetical  version  subjoined,  we  believe 
from  the  pen  of  William  Whewell,  D.D., 
Master  of  Trinity  (b.  1795),  who  began 
for  amusement  a  translation  of  Virgil 
which  should  be  free  from  additions  of 
incongruous  matter : — 

*^Cithar&  crinitns  lopas 
Personat  aurat&,  dociut  qus  mazimus 
Atlas. 


His  oanit  errantem    lunam,    solisque 

Ubores; 
Undo  hominum    genus,    et  pecndes ; 

unde  imber  et  ignes ; 
Arcturnm,   pluviasque  Hyadas,  gemi- 

nosqne  Triones; 
Quid  tanthm  Oceans  properent  se  Un- 

gere  soles 
Hibemi,  vel  qusa  tardis  mora  noctibus 

obstet. 
Ingemioaut   plausum  Tyrii   Troesque 

sequuntur. 

"  Necnon  et  vario  noctem  sermooe  tra- 
hebat 
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Infeluc  Dido,  ImigwaqiM  bibel»t 

rem; 
Malta  saptr  PriMio  rofitam,  taper 

Hactore  malU; 
Nue  qvitaa  Auwft  Tsniflwt  filivt 

armis; 
Nnoe  qoftki    Di«tn«4ii    eqni;    mmo 

qnaottt  AchillcB. 
Immo  ag«t  ei  a  pciiBa  dM,  hotpci  ori- 

fine  noMs 
Insidias,    inqniti    S>Mia(Aiii|   casniqiu 

tttoniiBi 
Erroresqufl  tnos:  nam  te  jmb  leptima 

portat 
OmoibiM  emmtem  fetnii  «t  flootibns 


»» 


"  Graced  with  rednndAiit  hair  lopas 

■iogs 
Thfi  lore  of  Atlas  to  iMoondiBg  stritigs, 
Tho    laboan  of  Ibo    ran,  tbo  luar 

wanderings; 
Wbenoo  baman  kind  and  braAe?  what 

natural  powors 
Engender  lightoingB?  whence  tho  fall- 
ing ahowors? 
Ho  chauats  AwtiiniS)— -that  fraternal 

twain, 
The  glittering  Bear,  the  Pleiads  fraught 

with  rain; — 
Why  anna  in  winter,  shanning  heaven's 

steop  heights, 
Post  seaward?  what  impedes  tho  tardj 

nighu? 
The  learned  song  from  Tynan  hearers 

draws 
Load  shoats,  tho  Trojans  echo  the  ap- 

plaase. 

**  Bat  lengtboDtng  ottt  tho  night  with 

oonTerse  neir, 
Large  draoghto  of  lore  nnhappy  Dido 

drew; 
Of  Priam  aiked,  of  Hector,  o*er  and 

o'er — 
What  arms  the  son  of  bright  Aarora 

bore,— 


What  ttoeds  the  oar  of  DioiMdi  ««ld 

boost; 
Among  the  leaders  of  tho  Gioeian  hoit 
How  looked  Adiillw,  their  dnad  pva* 

monnt? 
Bat  nayl  tho  lalid  wiles,  O  gaasi! 

reooont, 
Botrace  the  Greoian  evnnkic  to  ib 


Yoar  own  grief  and  yonr  i 

wandering 
For  now,  till  this 

JO  raogod 
The  sea,  or  trod  thooartfa,  to  C&Mi] 


**  Long-hidred  lopas  ptaiys  on  the 
golden  harp  tiiooo  (strains)  winch 
mightiest  Atlas  taught.  Ho  sfngo  the 
wandering  moon  and  tbo  eclipses  of  the 
snn.  Whonce  the  raeo  of  men  and 
beasts?  Wbenoo  the  rain  and  the  fight- 
nlngs;  Aretnrtis,  and  tho  ofaowvy  Hy- 
ades,  and  tho  twin  Trionoa?  Why 
winter  sans  hasten  somaoh  to  bathe 
themBolTOB  in  the  ocean,  or  what  delay 
nurds  tho  olnggtA  nights.  Tho  Ty- 
rians  oflon  repeat  their  applaaae,  and 
tho  Trojans  follow  [imitato,  oeho?j 
them.  NoTertholees,  also  nnhappy  Dido 
prolonged  the  night  with  Taned  eon- 
Terse,  and  drank  long  (^dramghit)  of 
loTo.  loqairiog  many  things  concen- 
ing  Priam,  many  boBides  of  Heetor; 
now,  in  what  arms  the  son  of  Aorera 
(Memnon)  had  come?  now,  of  what 
sort  wore  tho  horses  of  Diomode?  now, 
how  great  Achilles  was?  Nay,  coma, 
0  gneot,  she  sa^m,  and  toll  aa  bin.  the 
oarlioet  origin  the  wiles  of  tho  ORcki^ 
and  tho  caJamitios  of  thy  peopl*,  nd 
thine  own  wanderings;  fir  now  the 
sevonth  sammer  is  carrying  yoar 
doring  over  all  lands  and 

Writo  notes  on  Ifao  proper 


^^*^ 


fi.  t" 
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A  MEW  •dition  of  Dr.  McCo6fa*0 
^^Intnitions  of  the  Mind/'  conUiDing 
a  reviow  of  Sif  William  Hamilton's 
Philosophy,  is  ia  the  press. 

John  Rimsaj  McCuIlooh  (b.  1789), 
author  of  **  The  Principles  of  Political 
Botmomj,"  a  **  Treatise  on  Taxation," 
**  The  Rate  of  Wages," &c., died  Nov.  1 1. 

A  monnment  is  to  be  erected  at 
Gieenock,  in  memory  of  John  Gait,  the 
noTelist,  bom  in  Irvine,  Snd  of  May, 
1779;  died  at  Greenock,  1 1th  of  April, 
1839. 

John  Lang,  editor  of  the  Afoffkutilitef 
is  dead. 

A  new  edition  of  the  '^Epistobe 
Obsenromm  Viromm,"  the  wittiest  of 
German  books,  has  just  been  issued. 

0.  Gildemeister  has  completed  two 
Tolnmes  of  a  new  translation  of  Byron's 
works  into  German. 

Channing's  works  hav«  been  done 
into  German. 

M.  Eastner,  of  the  French  Institute, 
is  writing  a  monograph  on  **The 
Authorship  of  the  *  MarseillaiseHymn '" 
•—a  much  controverted  topic. 

M.  Theodore  de  Kiistner  (b.  1784), 
a  German  dramatist,  author  of  **  The 
Two  Brothers,"  &c.,  died  Oct.  31. 

The  late  Professor  J.  F.  Ferrier's 
**  Leotures  on  Platooism  and  the  Greek 
Philosophy  "  are  to  be  issued  shortly. 

Charles  Dnnnoyer,  author  of  the 
**  Freedom  of  Labour,"  has  left  a  post- 
humous MS.  on  the  History  of  the  Second 
Empire,  which  will  be  published  in 
Brussels. 

W.  M.  Bo88etti  has  in  the  press  a 
blank  verse  literal  translation  of  Dante's 
« Inferno." 

Professor  C.  G.  Rafn  (b.  1795). 
author  of  **  Antiquitates  AmerioansB," 
**  Giant  Stones  of  the  North,"  &c.,  died 
at  Copenhagen,  20th  Oct. 

"The  Duohess  of  Gordon,*'  whote 


"Life"  caused  a  debate  in  the  Free 
Choreh  Presbytery,  Strathbogie,  and 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  same 
eommonion,  is  to  have  her  memoir 
written  by  Bev.  A.  Moody  Stuart. 

Alexander  Smith,  author  of  a  **  Life- 
Drama,'*  is  to  enable  firestide  travellers 
to  spend  **  A  Summer  in  Skye." 

The  late  J.  H.  Green,  author  of  the 
Hunterian  Oration,  1847,  on  ''Vital 
Dynamics,"  literary  executor  of  Samuel 
T.  Coleridge,  has  left  a  posthumous 
work.  **  Spiritual  Philosophy,"  founded 
on  the  teaching,  and  expository  of  the 
system,  of  that  thinker. 

Dr.  Arnold's  idea  of  a  magaslne  is 
to  be  tried  in  The  En^litkman,  a 
Ohurch  serial. 

"  Libraries  and  the  Founders  of 
Libraries,"  by  Edw.  Edwards,  is  pro- 
mised soon. 

Antoioe  M.  Coupart  (b.  1780), 
dramatist,  and  manager  of  the  Palais - 
Royal  Theatre — reported  to  have  died 
in  1848 — is  dead  now, 

E.  Madach,  philosophical  poet,  Hun- 
gary, died  4th  Oct.,  author  of  *'  The 
Tragedy  of  Man.*' 

E.  F.  Frothingham,  an  American 
author,  announces  *'  The  Philosophy  of 
Absolute  Science,  founded  on  the  Uni- 
verbal  Laws  of  Being." 

A  History  of  Greek  Tragedy,  by 
Klein,  the  first  volume  of  a  History  of 
Plays,  has  appeared. 

James  Bryee,  B.A.,  son  of  Dr.  Bryce, 
of  Glasgow  High  School,  has  published 
his  Arnold  prise  essay,  1863,  on  "  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire." 

Alfred  Tennyson  is  said  to  have  de- 
termined on  giving  the  people  a  cheap 
edition  of  his  works. 

John  Leeeb,  ilUtstrator  of  Punch 
(b.  1817),  died  29th  Oct. 

Louis  Blanc  is  to  issus  a  work  on 
*'  England  and  the  English;* 
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The  German  Kirchentag  held,  on 
tSth  Sept.,  a  discoasion  on  ^*The  Life 
of  J«»u».'* 

The  proposal  to  increase  the  salary 
of  Professor  Jowett,  the  essayist  and 
reviewer,  from  £40  to  £400,  has  been 
negatived  in  the  Hebdomadal  Conncil 
at  Oxford  agab,  bj  a  mi^oritj  of  one  ! 

The  Scottish  Temperance  League 
prizes  of  £250  and  £100  respectively 
have  been  awarded  to  Mrs.  B.S.  Oldham, 
Gloucestershire,  sister  of  Henry  S.  Sut- 
ton, editor  of  MeUorOf  &c^  for  a  tale 
entitled  *'By  the  Trent,"  and  to  David 
Macrae,  Glasgow,  author  of  "Evan 
Harrington/'  for  a  tale  named  '*  Round 
about  the  Bush." 

The  Bev.  Wm.  Graham,  of  New- 
haven,  has  in  the  press  a  History  of 
Lochmaben — King  Robert  the  Bruoe's 
patrimony, — of  which  place  the  author 
is  a  native. 

The  celebrated  Hebraist,  Dr.  S.  Fras- 
dorff,  has  in  process  of  issue  a  critically 
purged  text  of  the  (Massora)  Scrip* 
cures. 

P.  M.  Mervoyer  has  issued  a  meta- 
])hy8ical  treatise  on  ^*  The  Association 
o(  Ideas,**  as  well  as  a  biography  in 
Greek,  on  *'  Apollonius  of  Tyana." 

A  Biography  of  William  von  Hum- 
boldt  has  been  issued  by  Challemel- 
Lacour. 

M.  Hippolyte  Fauche  has  translated 
the  Sanscrit  poem,  "  Ramayana." 

John  Abraham  Heraud,  author  of 
"  The  Judgment  of  the  Flood,**  &c,  has 
in  the  press, "  Shakspere }  his  Inner  Life, 
as  shown  in  his  Writings.** 

A  new  translation  of  Tasso's  **  Jeru- 
salem Delivered,**  by  Sir  J.  K.  James, 
is  nearly  ready. 

Prof.  G.  W.  Gerlach,  of  Halle,  author 
of  *<A  System  of  Philosophy,*'  1848; 
"Outline  of  Logic,**  1817,  died  1st 
Oct. 

J.  B.  Lehman*s  "  Spinoza's  Life  and 
Philosophy**  criticizes  both  from  a 
Hebrew  point  of  view. 

The  German  Classics  of  the  Middle 
A%9s  are  to  be  republished  in  a  uniform 
series,  with  notes. 

W.  H.  Gilleapif,  author  of   « The 


Necessary  Existence  of  God,**  has  in 
preparation  a  work  on  '^The  Moral 
Attributes  of  God,"  established  bj  the 
argument  a  priori. 

A  people's  edition  of  Mdcanlay'a 
*'  Miscellaneous  Writings,*'  as  snggeated 
in  the  BrUiah  dmlrooertiaUat,  ia  an- 
nounced, in  four  parts,  at  Is. 

''The  Characters  of  a  Belierlog 
Christian,  iu  Paradoxes  and  seamiog 
Contradictions,**  long  regarded  and 
often  published  as  I«ord  Bacon's,  h»ve 
been  shown  by  Rev.  A.  Grosart,  of 
Kinross  (author  of  '*  Christ*s  Tempt*- 
tion,**  editor  of  several  of  the  Poritan 
divines),  to  be  the  work  of  Herbert 
Palmer,  B.D.,  of  Aehwell,  in  Hertford- 
shire, and  one  of  the  early  opponenta  of 
John  Milton,  who  writes  in  reply  to 
him  in  the  introduction  to  the  "  Tetra- 
chordon.** 

Prof.  John  Veitch  is  engaged  on  a 
Biography  of  ^r  Wm.  Hamilton,  whose 
disciple  in  logic  he  is.  He  hss  just 
issueid  a  Lecture  on  *'  SpeeulatiTe  Plii- 
losophy,**  delivered  at  his  inangnrataoo 
as  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  Uaivecsity 
of  Glasgow. 

A  posthumous  work  by  Eugene  Sue 
is  about  to  appear  iu  the  Paris  iVsaa^ 
under  the  charming  title  of  *'The 
Daughters  of  Cain.**  The  /Vease  ssyi 
the  author  has  thrown  all  hia  vigwr 
into  this  production)  and  predicts  fer  it 
a  great  success. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  (b.  179S> 
Sheriflf  of  Glasgow,  author  of  *'The 
History  of  Europe,**  is,  we  nndecitand, 
engaged  upon  the  life  of  the  late 
Viscount  Hardinge  (1785— 185^  Gov. 
Gen.  of  India,  1844—1848 ;  Cea- 
mander  of  the  Forces,  1858-56). 

The  Rev.  P.  S.  Desprez,  of  Alvedis- 
ton,  Salisbury,  author  of  **  The  Apo- 
calypse Fulfilled,**  intends  pobUshiag, 
by  subscription,  a  new  **  Exposition  t£ 
Daniel,'*  and  of  **  St.  John's  Eevaia- 
tion,"  in  one  v^l. 

The  French  poet  Armand  LeWUy 
died  recently  in  grsat  destitutioa  ia  Um 
Hdpital  Necker,  at  Parts* 

The  Eari  of  Der^  hat  traasUted 
Homer's  **  Iliad  **  into  Uank  veisc 
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